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I. 

A  WINTER  day  of  163G,  and  London  is  fog- 
gy and  chilly.  Within  a  low  connting- 
room  in  **  the  city,**  before  a  glowing  fire,  sit 
three  middle-aged  gentlemen,  solemnly  still, 
toasting  their  toes,  and  semi-occasionally  sip- 
ping good  ale  from  huge  silver  flagons.  So 
dark  is  the  day  that  the  bright  fire-light  has  no 
great  task  to  drive  the  gray  daylight  out  throngh 
the  small,  smudgy  window ;  then  it  has  all  to 
inielf  the  little  low  room,  and  it  flickers  and 
flashes  on  wainscot  and  carving,  makes  three 
uncertain^  huge  shadows  along  and  over  the 
dark  back  wall,  giMs  the  bright  silver  of  the 
jolly  old  ale-flagons,  reddens  the  faces  of  the 
three  solemn  sitters,  and  seems — so  still  are 
they — the  only  life  in  the  room. 


.  •*  I  will  go  !**  breaks  the  silence,  coming  from 
Hopkins,  the  youngest ;  and  he  seizes  his  flng- 
on  and  drains  the  last  pint,  as  if  in  relief  at  the 
birth  of  the  long  gestated  purpose. 

"Thank  God  I**  exclaims  Davenport,  piously, 
and  thirstily  seeks  relief  also. 

Eaton,  the  eldest,  seizes  his  flagon  and  drinks 
long  and  deep,  saying  a  gusty  and  hearty 
**  Amen,**  when  he  finishes.  The  word  echoesi 
hollowly  within  the  cavity  of  the  empty  utensil, 
and  the  lid  falls  clack  I  and  signals  the  end  of 
the  ale  and  the  meeting.  They  have  been 
waiting  only  for  Hopkins's  tardy  consent  to 
the  plan ;  that  gained,  the  solemn  triumvirate 
breaks  up  its  dim  session,  content  for  the  pres- 
ent with  this  first  step  from  tyranny  at  home  to- 
ward freedom  in  the  wilderness. 

The  weakest  of  the  brethren  may  not  impute 


EntinA  aocordins  to  Act  of  Conprett,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Harpor  and  DrotheiB,  tn  the  Clerk*a  OfBce  of  the  DU- 
trict  Court  for  the  Southem  District  of  Neir  York. 
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it  for  a  sin  agunst  the  Pnritans  that  they  dimnk 
beer;  it  was  a  custom  of  the  times,  and  thej, 
at  least,  did  not  obserre  it  with  excess.  Blame 
not  the  Hps  throng  which  thej  diank  '*giide 
ajle,**  nor  the  noses  throngh  which  thej  sang 
nnhannonioos  psalms  Thej  thought  thej  did 
God  serricQ.;  and  so  thej  did,  in  their  queer  hot 
consdendons  wars  at  Ihring  and  doing.  Laogh, 
if  jon  please,  at  the  pecolianties  of  the  Pnri- 
tans; but  acknowledge  that  thej  were  bold, 
tme  men,  God*fearing,  self-denjing;  Christian 
heroes,  for  all  that. 

John  Darenport,  son  of  the  Major  of  Coren- 
trj,  was  Blaster  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Dirin- 
itj  bj  Oxford  anthoritj,  and  had  preached  in 
St.  Stephen's,  at  London,  for  some  jears,  be- 
fore he  began  to  fayor  the  doctrines  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. When  his  conrictions  resulted  in  mm 
tions,  Laud,  that  sealons  hater  of  Puritanism, 
made  England  an  unpleasant  place  of  abode  for 
him ;  so  he  went  OTcr'to  Holland,  liTed  there 
three  jears,  corresponding  and  planning,  and 
then  came  back  to  London  to  meet  his  friend 
Eaton,  and  perfect  their  great  project  of  remoT- 
ing  to  America.  He  was  not  a  nmter ;  he  was 
a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  grown 
hopeless  at  length  of  reform  in  the  State  Church, 
and  hopeful  of  Christian  libertj  for  himself  and 
his  friends  onlj  in  the  free  wilderness  of  the 
New  Worid. 

Theophilus  Eaton,  whose  counting-room  the 
three  hare  just  left,  was  older  than  Davenport 
bj  a  few  jears,  having  been  bom  in  Oxfordshire 
in  1590,  where  his  father,  sajs  Mather,  was  **a 
&ithfhl  and  famous  minister."  Disappointing 
his  parents,  who  were  desirous  that  he  should 
follow  the  profession  of  his  father,  he  followed 


his  own  fnrlinariona,  wkidi  led  him  toLoadon 
and  rinawm  ill  pioapctitj.  Getting  ri^  in 
Ae  ''east-eonatij  tfade"— akwg  die  shores  of 
the  Bahie— he  was  chosen  depntj-^ovcnor  of 
the  nKRantile  compan  j  to  wUch  he  belonged, 
riated  tibe  Dorthem  oonntries  of  Enrope,  and 
was  tibe  agent  of  tibe  King  of  Fagland  at  the 
eonzt  of  Denmark.  When  a  bqj  at  adiool  in 
Cutentij,  he  berame  an  intimatp  friend  of  John 
Davenport,  son  of  the  Major ;  and  when  John 
came  topiendi  at  Sc  Stephen's,  Tlieophilns  be- 
came one  of  his  pariduoneis. 

Althoo^  married  lo  a  daa^der  of  tibe  Bish- 
op of  Chester,  and,  according  to  Mather,  ^  ar- 
rived nnto  a  £ur  estate,  and  a  merchant  of  great 
credit  and  fiuhion,''  he  easihr  bframrt,  under 
the  inilnence  of  his  old  friend  John,  a  lealona 
and  actire  Puritan.  Mt,  as  weQ  as  Darenpott, 
was  one  of  the  patentees  of  Masaaehnsetts,  and 
earl  J  in  die  historj  of  the  emigmtion,  formed 
plans  to  join  the  adrentanms  Pilgrims. 

Edward  Hopkins,  the  joongest  of  die  three, 
wnsa  native  of  Shrewsbmr,  and  born  abontthe 
jearl60Q.  He  was  step-eon  to  Eaton,  like  him 
was  "a  merchant  of  credit  and  fashion,**  and 
raaj  be  pardoned  if^  on  account  ofhisjonth  and 
his  position,  he  was  the  last  to  saj  ^*  I  will  gow" 
Tet  he  also  was  deepl  j  imbued  with  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  sac- 
rifice he  made  of  fortune  and  station  was  not 
less  heartj  and  sincere  than  that  of  his  relative 
Eattm. 

These  three,  whom  we  have  seen  to  have  been 
gentlemen  of  tank  and  wealth,  were  the  found- 
ers of  a  eolonj  whidi  sailed  from  En^and  earlj 
in  the  qnring  of  1637  for  Massachusetts  Baj. 
Thej  embarked  in  two  ships,  taking  with  them 
a  large  amount  of  propertj,  and  a  number  of 
persons  in  the  capacitj  of  servants.  Their  voj- 
age  was  favorable,  and  thej  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1687. 

II. 
Another  picture. 

It  is  mid- April,  in  1638.  The  south  wind — 
hasj  and  perfumed,  blowing  wann  from  San 
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Stltador,  along  that 
m jsdc  thermal  ocean- 
earrent  which  flows 
northward  from  the 
dreamy,  glowing  iel- 
•ods  of  the  Western 
Indies  —  has  kissed 
new  Kfe  into  the  oat- 
ennost  hads  of  the 
gnod  forest  trees ; 
the  maples  are  flush- 
ed with  faint  green, 
the  elm>boaghs  thick- 
en honrljr,  the  oak- 
bads  are  swollen  al- 
most to  the  birth  of 
life;  along  the  soath- 
ward-facing  baulks  the 
flowers  and  grasses 
dance  to  the  music  of 
tlie  breese  and  sun- 
light; the  meadows, 
which  lerel  away  to- 
ward the  bay,  hare  al- 
ready grown  brightly 
l^reen;  the  warelets 
beyond  are  playing 
with  each  other,  half 
merrily,  half  lazily; 
farther  away  in  the 
distance  a  bright  blue 
reach  of  waters  meets 
the  horiion,  with  a 
fringe  of  dim,  low-ly- 
ing ihore. 

Under  this  great 
ssk  are  assenihled  the 

members  of  the  London  colony.  Here  at  last 
diey  hare  raised  their  altar,  and,  in  "  a  temple 
not  made  with  hands,'*  whose  arches  of  meeting 
booghs  let  through  the  smiles  of  heayen  on  this 
their  first  Sabbath  in  the  wilderness,  they  gath- 
V  around  John  Dayenport,  their  loyed  pastor 
aad  guide,  and  join  in  singing  praises  to  the 
God  of  Israel — to  Him  who  has  led  them,  as  of 
old  He  led  the  Hebrews,  across  the  sea,  to  the 
Canaan  of  their  hopes. 

From  their  ships — ^which  you  may  see  through 
the  lower  branches,  swinging  with  the  tidjB  in  the 
bay — they  haye  toilsomely  brought  the  huge 
iron-bound  chests  and  the  heayy  oaken  fumi- 
tan  which  lie  scattered  under  the  trees.  Clum- 
<y  fimning-tools  of  the  times,  silver-chased  mus- 
kets and  pistols,  kitchen  utensils,  rich  outer- 
gsrments  of  silk,  cut  and  embroidered  in  the 
■howy  fashion  of  two  centuries  ago ;  these  lie 
in  chance  places,  hei^>ed  or  singly,  among  the 
rocks  and  trees. 

With  some  show  of  order  the  Pilgrims  haye 
srranged  them^yes  to  listen  to  this  first  ser- 
OKm ;  and  yet,  kno^ng  that  it  will  be  a  long 
ooe— two  hours  long  at  the  shortest — they  haye 
chosen  oonyenient  positions.  Some  recline  on 
the  fresh  grass ;  some  lean  against  rocks,  or  the 
■ore  accommodating  gnarlings  of  the  old  trees ; 
husbands  stipport  their  wives,  and  mothers  gath- 


er children— who  may  be  restless,  and  will  be 
sleepy — ^within  the  folds  of  their  full  dresses. 
A  few  of  the  stiffest  of  the  -men  stand  piously 
erect,  or  lean  upon  their  stout  muskets.  Steel- 
clad  soldiers,  the  servants  of  the  company,  tread 
solemnly  and  slowly  on  guard  around  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  group ;  the  Quinnipiacs  are  friend- 
ly, but  the  Puritans  trust  in  Providence  and 
powder. 

Davenport  preaches  from  the  text,  "Then 
was  Jesus  led  up  of 
the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  to  be 
tempted  of  the  dev- 
il;'* and  he  warns 
his  attentive  hear- 
ers that  even  here 
temptations  are  to 
be  encountered,  and 
that  the  fight  with 
Satan  has  not  end- 
ed, though  they 
have  changed  the 
battle-ground  from 
London  to  "the 
wilderness." 

The  April  Sab- 
bath sun  has  set, 
and  the  new  haven 
has  been  consecrat- 
ed as  the  new  home 
of  bur  London  Pu- 
ritans and  Pilgrims. 


The  colony  ar- 
rived at  Boston, 
from  England,  on 
the  26th  of  July, 
1637.  The  fame 
of  Mr.  Davenport, 
and  the  reputation 
and  good  estates  of 
the  principal  gen- 
tlemen of  this  com- 
pany, made  a  warm 
and  hearty  welcome 
for  them  with  the 
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good  people  of  **the  Bay.**  Not  only  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  seyeral  towns,  but  also  '*the 
General  Court,"  made  adrantageous  offers  to 
them  to  settle  in  their  midst.  Cbarlestown 
made  liberal  proposals ;  Newbury  (port)  offer- 
ed to  give  up  the  whole  town  to  them;  and  the 
Court  invited  them  to  settle  at  any  place  they 
should  choose. 

But  they  had  determined  to  form  a  distinct 
colony,  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  long  arm  of  Laud,  who  was  even  then 
stretching  his  powers  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
agreeable independence  of  the  exiles.  Our 
friends  had  planned,  even  from  the  beginning, 
the  founding  of  a  commonwealth  in  the  regula- 
tion of  which  they  might  be  compelled  to  re- 
cognize no  human  authority  foreign  to  them- 
selves. 

By  the  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  the  Bay  set- 
tlors had  become  acquainted  with  the  pleasant 
shores  of  what  is  now  called  **the  Sound.** 
The  land  was  represented  as  fruitful,  and  the 
harbors  were  known  to  be  large  and  accessible ; 
^*  wherefore  the  land  seemed  favorable  for  com- 
merce,** to  which  the  founders  of  the  colony 
had  originally  determined,  if  possible,  to  devote 
themselves. 

In  the  fall  of  1G87,  therefore,  Mr.  Eaton— 
who  from  the  first  and  till  his  death  was  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  both  on  account  of  his 
wealth  and  character — started  on  an  expedition 
of  exploration  along  the  coast.  On  arriving  at 
Quinnipiac,  he  was  satisfied.  The  place  was  re- 
mote fit>m  '*  the  Bay*'  on  the  one  hand,  and  not 
too  near  **the  Manhadoes**  on  the  other.     The 


harbor  was  commercially  inviting,  the  mead- 
ows and  forests  agriculturally  attractive,  the  In- 
dians friendly;  deer  abounded  in  the  wood|, 
fish  in  the  waters ;  the  climate  was  milder  than 
that  endured  by  his  brethren  at  the  North.  In 
short,  he  was  content,  and  thankful  that  Provi- 
dence had  provided  so  goodly  an  heritage  for 
his  company.  So  he  left  a  few  men  to  guard 
the  claim  through  the  winter  and  returned  to 
Boston. 

As  soon  as  spring  came,  the  colony  re-ero- 
barked,  and,  sailing  around  the  Cape,  coasted 
along  the  shore  until  they  came  in  sight  of  *'  Red 
Rock'* — as  the  Dutch,  sailing  east^'ard,  had  al- 
ready named  the  bold  headland  which  stands 
sentinel  over  the  harbor — and  landed  at  the  new 
haven  about  the  middle  of  April ;  the  precise 
date  is  unknown. 

The  planters  of  Quinnipiac,  determined  to 
maintain  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indians, 
began  from  the  first  to  treat  them  kindly,  and 
by  gifts,  fair  purchases,  and  amicable  treaties, 
conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  small  and  fee- 
ble tribe  which  held  the  territory.  By  the  Pe- 
quots on  the  east  and  the  Mohawks  on  the  west, 
the  Quinnipiacs  were  often  '*  unseasonably  as- 
saulted and  terrified,"  and  it  seems  they  were 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  receive  the  powerful  En- 
glish as  neighbors  and  friends.  In  the  Novem- 
ber after  their  arrival  we  find  from  the  records 
that  Momauguin,  sole  sachem  of  the  Quinnipi- 
acs, on  the  one  hand,  and  Theophilus  Eaton 
and  John  Davenport  on  the  other,  entered  into  a 
covenant,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  promises  of  protection  and  '*  twelve 
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cotts  of  Eaglish  cloth,  twelve  alchymy  spoons 
(pewter,  probably),  twelve  hatchets,  twelve  hoes, 
two  dozen  of  knives,  twelve  porringers,  and  fonr 
cases  of  French  knives  and  scissors,"  he,  Mo- 
maugoin,  sole  sachem,  etc.,  yielded  np  all  his 
right,  title,  and  interest  to  all  lands,  rivers, 
ponds,  and  trees,  with  all  the  liberties  and  ap- 
purtenances belonging  to  the  same,  to  said  The- 
ophilas  and  said  John,  their  heirs  and  assigns, 
forerer.  It  was  covenanted,  also,  that  the  In- 
dians shonld  always  have  land  for  planting  com 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  and  river  toward 
Saybrook. 

The  treaty  was  a  fair  one  on  both  sides. 
The  Indians  regarded  it  as  snch ;  and  by  this 
act,  and  by  snbseqaent  fair  dealings  and  kind< 
nesses,  the  colonists  made  firm  friends  of  their 
neighbors,  by  whom  they  never  were  seriously 
molested. 

Another  purchase  was  made  in  the  December 
following  from  Montowise,  sachem  of  another 
tribe,  claiming  lands  to  the  north  of  Quinnipi- 
ac.  This  tract  was  ten  miles  long  and  thirteen 
broad,  and  seemed  then  large  enough  for  all  the 
wants  of  the  colony. 

In  the  ancient  records  of  New  Haven  the 
original  agreements  are  still  preserved,  signed 
bjr  the  contracting  parties,  the  rude  delineations 
of  bows,  arrows,  and  hatchets  still  telling  of  the 
nnaccnstomed  grasp  of  pen  of  "Momauguin, 
Sogeogisin,  Qnosaquash,  Carroughood,  Woo- 
ttorock,  and  Shanmpishnh/'  and  of  "  Monto- 
wise and  i^awBonnck,**  of  whom  the  second  pur- 
chase was  made.  * 


During  the  first  year  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  act  of  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military 
authority.  The  settlers  were  busy  in  providing 
homes  and  food  for  their  families,  under  the 
acknowledged  authority  of  Eaton  and  Daven- 
port. The  colony  was  wealthy — by  far  the  rich- 
est in  men  and  means  of  the  companies  which 
came  to  New  England — and  there  is  no  appear- 
ance from  the  record  or  letters  that  they  were 
ever  straitened  for  bread,  as  the  other  colonics 
were. 

Their  first  settlement  was  made  in  George 
Street  (now  called)  and  on  the  opposite  hill ;  but 
within  a  short  time,  in  keeping  with  the  design 
of  the  founders  to  plant  a  capital  colony,  they 
laid  out  their  town  in  squares.  In  the  centre 
was  a  large  and  beautiful  square,  left  unoccu- 
pied, and  this  was  "compassed**  with  others, 
making  nine  in  all.  These  remain  to  this  day 
unaltered  in  boundaries.  The  town  has  spread 
in  all  directions,  but  the  original  plan  has  been 
adhered  to,  and  most  of  the  broad  and  shaded 
streets  of  the  modem  city  cross  each  other  rect- 
angularly. 

For  the  first  fourteen  months  the  new  settlers 
acted  under  what  they  called  a  **  plantation  cov- 
enant,'* in  which  they  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  to  Grod  that  they  would 
be  governed  in  all  things  *' by  those  rules  which 
the  Scripture  holds  forth.'*  An  attempt  is  made 
at  the  present  day  to  maintain  the  same  princi- 
ples, but  with  a  success  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  that  of  our  ancestors. 

During  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  this  first  year 
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the  ten  or  twelve  leading  men  were  pra3ring, 
fastingi  inquiring,  and  debating  over  the  great 
work  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Church  and 
State.  The  breadth  of  Scripture  rules  was 
ample,  but  too  indefinitely  bounded.  Rulers 
and  magistrates  were  needed,  and  some  form  of 
government:  and  so— quotation  is  made  from 
their  own  records : 

'*  The  4th  day  of  the  4th  moneth  called  June 
1639,  all  the  free  planters  assembled  together 
in  a  general  meetinge  to  consult  about  settling 
ciuill  Gouemm^  according  to  God,  and  about 
the  nominatio  of  persons  thatt  might  be  founde 
by  consent  of  all,  fittest  in  all  respects  for  the 
foundaco  worke  of  a  church  which  was  intend 
to  be  gathered  in  Quinipieck." 

Within  the  rough  walls  of  "Mr.  Newman's 
bam"  a  civil  compact  was  agreed  upon,  and 
signed,  after  most  solemn  deliberation,  the  like 
of  which  may  not  be  any  where  found  in  mod- 
em history.  Not  the  laws  of  England,  for  from 
them  they  had  just  fled  as  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical; not  the  Roman  civil  law,  for  that  was 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  which  ani- 
mated the  Puritans ;  not  the  wiser  and  juster 
laws  of  Solon,  or  Lycurgus,  or  King  Alfred ; 
but  simply  and  only  the  laws  of  Moses,  a  copy 
of  which  was  in  every  man^s  hand,  and  which 
were  fiuniliar  to  every  subject  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion. These  w«re  the  laws  adopted  by  the  one 
hundred  and  eleven  **free  planters  of  Quini- 
pieck." 

Objections  have  been  made  to  some  of  the 
pecubarities  of  the  govemment  thus  inaugu- 
rated— objections,  some  of  which  are  not  entire- 
ly anreasonabl»--but  it  has  been  generally  con- 


ceded that  the  leaders  of  the  new  commonwealth 
were  wise  and  just  and  liberal  for  their  times, 
and  for  the  circumstances  amidst  which  they 
acted. 

In  this  article,  which  must  be  brie(  and  which 
should  be  mainly  descriptive,  there  is  neither 
space  nor  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  results  of  the  renowned  compact  of  the 
Quinnipiac  colonists.  The  reader  who  desires 
to  examine  the  subject  more  thoroughly  is  re- 
ferred to  the  discourses  of  Kingsley,  Bacon,  and 
Dutton,  wherein  the  actions  of  their  ancestors 
are  ably  defended. 


Let  us  turn  over  a  few  of  the  pages  of  the  old 
colonial  records  of  matters  which  came  before 
'*  the  General  Court."  We  may  thus  learn  hoiV 
the  state  prospered  under  the  laws  of  Mosea ; 
may  see  how  they  lived  and  labored,  watched 
and  prayed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
in  justice  to  the  colonists,  that  a  large  number 
of  them  were  servants,  hired  in  England — more 
or  less  intelligently  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
Puritanism,  it  is  true,  yet  in  many  cases  igno- 
rant and  careless : 

'*  October  25th.  1689. 

<* the  worde  of  God  tlaU  6s  the  ontfy  rule 

to  be  attended  vnto  in  ordering  the  affayrte  oj 
gouemment  in  this  plcmtcUio,** 

"NouemberSd. 

**  Jtt  is  ordered  thatt  Mr.  Hopkins  have  ttco 
hogsheads  ofHme/or  his  vst,  and  as  much  more 
as  wilifimish  his  house  as  he  now  intends  itt,  he 
thinking  thatt  two  h>gsheads  more  will  serve," 

It  may  be  significant  of  a  curious  chapter  in 
the  secret  history  of  the  settlement,  this  single 
mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Hopkins.     The 
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reader  may  remember  l^im  as  one  of  tho  orig- 
inal three,  the  step-son  of  Eaton,  the  merchant 
of  wealth  and  fashion  in  London.  It  is  certain 
that  ho  came  with  the  colony,  and  here  we  have 
the  record  of  his  building  a  plastered  house,  one 
of  the  few  first ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  one  hundred  and  eleven,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  again  in  the  records.  It  is  said  that 
he  shortly  removed  to  Hartford,  but  the  usual 
leave  to  depart  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
voted  to  him.  We  may  only  guess  at  the  causes 
of  the  disaffection  of  this,  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony,  for  the  rest  were  wise  enough  to 
leave  no  record  of  the  affair. 

"December  4th  1639. 

'*  Roger  DtUturst  and  James  Stewart  are  in- 
joiud  to  make  double  restitution  to  John  Cocker^ 
iU  for  five  pound,  seaventeene  shiUings,  w^h  they 
aok  out  of  his  chist  on  the  Lords  day  in  the  meet- 
inge  timtj  and  they  being  servants  to  the  said 
CoekerilL,  for  w^h  aggravation  they  were  whipped 
aUsor 

This  dispensation  of  justice  is  decidedly  Mo- 
saic 

"Jan:  4th  1689. 

"Itt  is  ordered  thatt  those  thatt  kiU  wolves 
and  foxes  shall  have  for  every  wolfo  head  lbs  and 
for  every  foxe  head  2s  6dr 

"Febr:  6th  1639. 

^^  Isaiah,  Captaine  Turners  man,  fined  bl  for 
being  druncke  on  the  Ijords  day, 

**John  Jffiner  accused  fitr  being  dnmke  w^h 
strong  waters  was  acquitted,  itt  appearing  to  be 
ofh{formyty  4r  occasioned  by  the  extremyty  of  the 

"  It  of  the  7th  moneth  1640. 

"  Itt  is  ordered  that  euTy  man  that  is  cqtpoynt' 


ed  to  watch  whether  M^  or  servants,  shali  come 
every  Lords  day  to  the  meetinge  compkatly  arwsed, 
and  aU  others  shall  bring  their  swords,  no  man 
exempted  save  Mr,  Eaton,  o^  pasto^,  Mr,  James, 
Mr,  Samuell  Eaton  and  the  2  deacons,** 

'*  This  towns  now  named  Newhaven,** 

**26thof  12thmoni  1641. 

<*  Itt  is  ordered  that  a  free  schoob  shall  be  sett 
vp  in  this  towne,** 

Was  not  this  the  first  '*  free  schoole*'  of  New 
England?  Can  any  other  "towne**  in  the 
Union  boast  of  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
free  education  for  twp  hundred  and  sixteen 
years? 

'*Ezechiell  Cheevers**  was  the  master  of  this 
school,  and  the  first  of  the  famous  race  of 
*'  Connecticut  school-masters." 

"Novemb:  1644. 

**  JJie  propositio  for  the  relnfe  of  poor  schol- 
lars  att  the  colledge  att  Oatnbridg  [Harvard]  was 
fully  approved  off,  and  thereupon  itt  was  ordered 
thatt  Josuah  Attwater  and  WiHitun  Davis  shall 
receive  of  every  one  in  thisplantatio  whose  heart  is 
wil&ng  to  contribute  thereunto,  a  peck  of  wheat  or 
the  valine  of  itt," 

HL 
**  Tako  eonntel,  ezecate  Jadgment;  make  thy  diadow 
M  tka  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday ;  hide  the  ont- 
easts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  out- 
casts dwell  with  thee,  Moab;  be  thoa  a  eorert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  spoiler/'^IsAiAn,  xwL  8, 4. 

From  this  text  Mr.  Davenport  preached  when 
the  emissaries  of  the  King  were  in  New  Haven 
in  pursuit  of  **  the  Judges,"  Goff,  Whalley,  and 
Dixwell.  The  pursuit  was  energetic  and  the 
escapes  narrow,  but  '*Moab**  hid  the  <*  out- 
casts," and  the  soldiers  of  Governor  Andross 
searched  in  vain. 
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Sir  Edmniid  himself,  who  was  hy  no  means 
popolar  as  a  man  or  a  magistrate,  when  rest- 
ing at  New  Haven  over  the  Sabbath,  during 
one  of  his  tours  throngh  the  colony  of  Connect- 
icnt,  was  insulted,  as  he  thought,  at  meeting, 
where  the  deacon  gave  out  the  52d  Psalm, 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  version,  commenc- 
ing— 

''Wbf  doflfc  thoa,  tjntnt,  boMt  abroad. 
Thy  wleked  works  to  pimiM? 
Dost  thoo  not  knov  thsre  Is  s  God, 
Wbose  mordes  last  always  r* 

On  reprehending  the  deacon,  the  *'  tyrant'*  re- 
ceived, as  an  excuse,  that  it  was  the  usage  to 
sing  the  Psalms  in  course,  <*and  so  was  obliged 


to  put  up  with  it;**  but  although  this  might  have 
been  the  usual  custom,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  Moabitish  deacon  selected  the  psalm  for 
Sir  £dmund*s  particular  contemplation. 

There  are  numerous  traditions  of  the  aid  and 
comfort  given  by  the  people  to  the  objects  of  the 
King's  hatred  and  pursuit 

When  it  became  unsafe  for  them  to  remain 
in  the  town,  they  resorted  to  the  Rocks,  on  one 
of  which,  in  a  cave  c^^ed  still  the  ^*  Judges' 
Cave,"  they  lived  for  weeks  together.  This 
spot,  which  is  on  West  Rock,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  city,  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
excursionists,  and  the  gray  rocks  are  covered 
with  ambitions  initials.     Far  up  on  the  side  of 
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one  of  the  huge  boulders  which  form  the  cave 
appears  the  ancient  inscription, 

"Rcfiftancc  ta  Tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God." 

On  one  oecasioxi,  when  the  pursners  were  on 
the  track  of  the  fugitires,  they  escaped  from  the 
citjrand  hastened  toward  one  of  their  "corerts** 
opon  East  Bock ;  but  tlie  soldiers  were  so  close 
apon  them  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  con- 
ceal themselves  under  **Neck  Bridge"  (seen  in 
the  engraying)  when  the  horsemen  clattered 
Ofer  the  bri<lge,  on  their  way  to  Hartford.  Tra- 
dition has  it  thAt,  if  the  soldiers  had  thought  of 
examining  the  bridge  dtey  would  have  needed 
bfight  eyes  to  discover  their  prey,  for  only  the 
three  noses  of  them  were  above  water. 

The  lives  of  "the  Judges"  wfere  romances, 
their  deaths  and  burials  romtotically  mysteri- 
ous. They  feared,  with  reason,  as  the  result 
proTed,  that  even  the  sanctity  of  their  graves 
might  not  be  left  inviolate.  Dixwell  lived  sev- 
enteen of  bis  twenty-nine  years  of  exile  in  New 
Haren,  under  the  name  of  James  Davids^  Es- 
quire, enjoying  the  esteem  of  the  few  who  held 
his  secret.  When  be  died,  at  a  good  old  age, 
he  requested  that  no  monument  should  be  erect- 
ed at  his  grave  giving  an  account  of  his  person, 
name,  and  character,  alleging  as  a  reason,  "lest 
his  enemies  might  dishonor  his  ashes.^  His 
fnends  yielded  to  his  last  wishes,  and  a  plain 
stone,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch,  was  the  only 
memorial  of  the  regicide. 

''Often,"  says  President  Stiles,  in  his  *' His- 
tory <^  the  Judiges** — **  often  have  we  heard  the 
Crown  officers  aspersing  and  vilifying  them ; 
sad  some,  so  late  as  1775,  visited  and  treated 
the  graves  with  marks  of  indignity  too  indecent 
to  be  mentioned." 

One  of  the  Dixwells  of  Boston,  a  descendant 
of  Colonel  Dixwell,  has,  within  a  few  years, 
erected  a  noble  and  beautiful  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  ancestor,  of  which  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  is  a  good  representation.  On  one 
face  of  the  stone  is  cut  the  Dixwell  coat  of  arms. 
The  crest  is  a  hand  clutching  firmly  the  talon 
aad  flattering  wing  of  an  eagle ;  the  motto  is. 


]»IXWXU.*S  MOSVUKXT. 


^^Esse  qvain  videri" — ^To  be,  rather  than  to 
seem. 

Whalley  was  cousin  to  Cromwell,  and  fought 
valiantly  at  Naseby,  charging,  "with  a  psalm," 
the  squadrons  of  Langdale  and  Prince  Rupert, 
victorious  over  both.  Goff  aided  in  "purging 
the  Parliament,"  at  the  head  of  musketeers,  and 
was  called  to  the  Protector*s  House  of  Lords. 
Dixwell  was  a  colonel  in  Cromwell's  army,  and 
a  member  of  his  Parliament  in  1654.  They 
crowned  their  heroism  in  the  Puritan  cause  by 
acting  with  the  thirty  judges  who  condemned 
and  beheaded  King  Charles  the  First ;  and 
then,  at  the  Restoration,  the  drama  was  ended. 
Pursued  and  almost  taken,  hiding  and  almost 
discovered,  fearful  yet  always  trusting  in  God, 
the  judges  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
New  England,  and  were  summoned  at  last  to 
meet  the  Judge  of  all.  Awaiting  the  great  de- 
cision, they  sleep  in  peaceful,  honored  graves. 


Let  us  fill  up,  somewhat,  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  main  outlines  of  the  first  half-century 
with  a  few  chiaroscuro  touches  of  the  home  lifo 
of  our  ancestors. 

The  colonists  of  New  Haven,  as  has  been  no- 
ticed, founded  their  civil  polity  upon  the  laws 
of  Moses ;  Sunday,  consequently,  was  observed 
with  the  greatest  reverence  and  strictness.  At 
three  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  they  ended 
the  week's  labors,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
as  "the  preparation."  All  youths  under  twen- 
ty-one were  catechised  publicly  in  the  meeting- 
house, the  Westminster  Catechism  being  the 
text-book.  Seated  in  the  front  seats  of  the 
gallery,  each  rose  in  turn  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  minister.  This  exer- 
cise was  unpopular  with  the  young  folks,  who 
looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  freedom 
with  eager  anticipation ;  but  governmental  and 
parental  authority  was  stronger  then  than  now, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  submit 

Saturday  night,  after  sundown,  was  regard- 
ed as  part  of  "holy  time,"  and  to  this  day,  in 
many  parts  of  New  England,  the  law  is  ob- 
served— "From  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate 
your  Sabbaths."  On  "  the  Lord's  Day"  no  one 
was  excused  from  attending  "meetinge,"  ex- 
cept upon  the  plea  of  sickness.  Non-attend- 
ance was  punished  by  fines,  and  sometimes  by 
whipping,  as  we  see  in  the  following  quotation 
from  the  record  of  1647: 

"fFt^tam  Blaydm  was  publicly  and  severely 
whipped  /or  not  attending  meeting ^  aUkough  he 
plead  that  all  the  clothes  he  had  were  wiftt  to 
wear,  being  all  wet  through  the  preceding  Satur- 
day^  as  he  had  been  abroad  after  cattle  in  the 
woods  in  a  violent  rain,  and  on  the  Sunday  had 
kept  his  bed.** 

Meeting-time  was  announced  by  beating  a 
drum  or  blowing  a  conch-shell. 

**The  timo  we  tall. 

When  there  to  come. 
By  beat  of  dram 
Or  eounding  shell.'* 

Wben  gathered  within  the  meeting-house,  the 
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men  and  women  oocupied  seats  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  broad  aisle,  the  young  people  sitting  in 
the  galleries,  in  fall  riew  of  their  watchful 
parents  and  guardians.  In  their  services  thej 
eridently  endeavored  to  differ  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  forms  of  the  English  Church. 
They  stood,  instead  of  kneeling,  daring  prayer, 
and  sat  while  singing.  They  made  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  stand  motionless  during  the 
longest  prayers.  At  the  present  day,  in  the 
meeting-house  which  succeeds  the  original 
framed  building,  the  degenerate  posterity  of  the 
Puritans  indulge  in  various  **  unseemly**  pos- 
tures during  prayer :  the  n^Jority  compromise 
between  kneeling  and  sitting,  a  very  few  of  the 
older  men  stand  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  exercise,  while  many,  especially  the  young- 
er part  of  the  audience,  sit  at  ease  and  gaze 
around  them. 

Imagine  the  look  of  old  John  Davenport, 
were  he  to  rise  from  his  grave  some  Sunday 
morning  and  walk  up  the  broad  aisle  of  the 
** Centre  Church"  daring  '*the  long  prayer!" 
Not  more  astonished  would  he  be  at  marble 
pulpit,  frescoed  walls,  cushioned  seats,  and  gild- 
ed organ-pipes,  than  at  the  slothful  and  inde- 
pendent, not  to  say  irreverent,  positions  of  the 
congregation.  Manners  and  men  have  changed 
« considerably"  (using  that  word  in  Jeremy 
Taylor's  sense)  since  *<the  good  old  colony 
times." 

Social  intercourse  was  very  formal.  Every 
man  received  his  title:  minbters  and  magis- 
trates were  called  Mister,  and  few  addressed 
them  uncovered ;  church  members  were  salut- 
ed as  brethren  and  sisters ;  and  the  commonal- 
ty, who  were  not  in  church  fellowship,  were 
dmply  **goodman"  and  ''goodwife.**  Besides 
these  the  records  abound  with  military  titles, 
sergeants  and  corporals,  even,  receiving  the  law- 
ful handle  to  their  names. 

Especial  pains  were  taken  that  there  should 
be  no  disorderly  conduct  between  "young  men 
and  maidens."  The  following  law  is  copied 
from  Eaton's  code : 

"  Whosoever  thcUl  inveigle  or  draw  the  affec- 
tions of  any  maide  or  maidt'Servant,  either  for 
kimwelf  or  othersj  without  first  gaining  the  con- 
tent of  her  parents  or  guardians,  besides  cM  dam- 
ages the  parents  may  sustain,  shc^  pay  to  the 
plantation  ^s,  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  the 
second  toufards  the  sameparty,  X4  ;  for  the  third, 
shall  he  fined,  imprisoned,  or  corporealfy  punish- 
ed, as  the  plantation  court  shall  direct,^ 

Under  this  law,  as  appears  by  the  New  Haven 
records,  at  a  court  held  in  May,  1660,  Jacobeth 
Marline  and  Sarah  Tuttle  were  prosecuted  *^fi>r 
setting  doum  on  a  chest  together,  his  arme  about 
her  waiste  and  her  arme  upon  his  shoulder  or 
about  his  neck,  and  continuing  in  yt,  sinfull  pos' 
turg  about  half  cm  hour,  in  which  time  he  kyssed 
her  and  she  kyssed  him,  or  they  kyssed  one  an^ 
other,  as  ye  witnesses  testified,**  Each  of  them 
was  sentenced  to  pay  20s.  to  the  treasurer.  It 
was  lucky  for  them  that  they  escaped  being 
"corporeally  punished,"  for  thore  seems  to  have 


been  a  remarkable  fondness  for  this  method  of 
punbhing  offenders  of  ail  kinds. 

During  the  first  half-century,  and  even  later, 
it  was  the  custom  to  cut  the  hair  ** round  by  a 
cap,"  a  trencher  or  bowl  often  serving  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  the  track  of  the  shears.  Wigs 
were  afterward  in  fashion,  and  were  worn  even 
by  boys.  After  the  wigs  were  out  of  fashion  it 
became  the  mode  to  dress  the  hair  by  cueing  or 
clubbing  it  behind,  the  cue  being  worn  in  silk 
bags,  adorned  with  large  black  rosettes  by  the 
rich,  and  in  eel-skins  by  the  common  people. 
Dress  coats  were  made  with  long,  full  skirts, 
stiffened  with  buckram  to  make  them  stand  out; 
the  sleeves  were  short  and  full,  and  bars  of  lead 
were  sewn  in  the  lining. to  make  the  cufis  hang 
down  when  the  arm  was  raised.  Vests  were 
worn  with  immense  pocket-flaps,  reaching  near- 
ly to  the  knees.  Knee-breeches  were  worn  by 
old  and  young,  the  pantaloon  being  a  modem 
invention.  Many  of  the  ancient  silver  shoe- 
buckles  are  still  preserved  in  old  families. 

The  dress  of  womeii  varied  often  then,  as 
now,  but  at  first  was  remarkable  foi:  simplicity. 
Striped  linen  short-gowns  and  petticoats,  in 
summer,  were  worn  in  public,  and  in  winter, 
garments  of  linsey-woolsey  cloth,  of  home  man- 
ufacture. When  calico  was  first  introduced,  it 
was  sold  at  about  a  dollar  a  yard,  and  she  was 
dressed  in  the  first  fashion  who  wore  a  calico 
gown.  In  later  times  the  well-known  open- 
fronted  gowns  were  worn,  displaying  the  work- 
ed "  stomacher"  and  quilted  petticoat.  Hoops 
had  their  day,  and  gowns  with  trails — "sweep- 
streets,**  as  they  were  called,  the  end  of  the  tmil 
being  carried  on  the  arm  of  die  wearer,  unless 
she  were  a  personage  of  rank  and  wealth  enough 
to  have  a  waiter  to  carry  it  for  her.  Dress  shoes 
were  made  of  cloth,  with  high,  wooden  heels; 
and  it  was  thought  no  great  impropriety  for  the 
ladies  to  display  these,  or  even  the  "  clocks**  on 
their  stockings.  Black  velvet  masks  were  worn 
by  some  in  vrinter,  to  shield  the  £Eice  ftx>m  the 
cold;  they  were  kept  on  by  a  silver  mouth- 
piece, held  between  the  teeth.  Green  madu 
were  worn  in  summer.  Parasols,  as  well  as 
umbrellas,  were  unknown ;  the  ladies  used,  in- 
stead, laige  paper  fans,  to  riiield  their  faces  from 
the  sun.  As  for  bonnets,  we  have  not  space  to 
describe  their  varieties ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  generally  very  small  in  the  crown  and 
very  large  in  the  brim,  beneath  which  the  hair 
was  dressed  in  bushy  curls  or  "rolled  over**  a 
cushion,  and  stifiened  up  with  pomatum  to  twice 
the  height  of  the  forehead.  **  Against  the  wind,** 
the  modem  hat  would  be  preferable. 

Had  we  space  we  should  delight  to  describe 
the  solid  old  houses  and  theur  heavy  old  furni- 
ture ;  to  tell  liow  they  lived  in  the  home-spin- 
ning, home-brewing  days  of  1700  and  therea- 
bout; to  sketch  the  glittering  comer-cupboards, 
where  goodwives  displayed  their  "chaney"  and 
silver,  or  the  immense  "chists**  of  home-made 
linen,  kept  carefully  in  the  "  spare-room  ;**  but 
we  must  pass  on  to  the  next  era  in  the  histoiy 
of  New  Haven. 
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In  1700  ten  clergymen  met  at  Branford,  each 
Vringing  a  few  books  under  his  arm.  Placing 
these  on  the  table  in  Parson  RosselPs  study, 
mtii  said,  solemnly,  ''I  give  these  books  for  the 
founding  a  college  in  this  colony."  A  century 
and  a  half  has  gone  by,  and  Yale  College  counts 
her  books  and  her  graduates  by  thousands. 

As  early  in  the  history  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  as  1652,  or  within  thirteen  years  after 
the  first  settlement  at  Qninnipiac,  the  project 
o(  establishing  a  college  was  started  by  Dav- 
enport and  favored  by  the  people.  The  well- 
founded  remonstrances  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
diuietts,  who  very  justly  observed  that  the  whole 
population  of  New  England  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  the  support  of  the  single  institution  at 
Cambridge,  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the 
noble  plan.  It  may  have  been  noticed  among 
onr  quotations  from, the  colonial  records,  that 
the  people  of  New  Haven  contributed  to  the 
support  of  Harvard  in  '*  wheat,  or  the  valine  of 
itt,"  thus  sacrificing  their  own  wishes  for  the 
general  good. 

The  *<  Collegiate  School,'*  which,  at  first, 
ifimggled  for  existence,  became  afterward  the 
principal  attraction  of  the  town ;  indeed  no  just 
history  or  description  of  New  Haven  can  be 
written  which  omits  mention  of  **the  College.** 
'*01d  Yale"  is  so  well  known  and  so  well  loved 


and  respected  throughout  the  land  that  even 
the  general  reader  will  not  be  uninterested,  it 
is  hoped,  in  a  short  account  of  the  olden  times 
of  the  venerable  institution ;  while,  among  the 
thousands  oi  Harper' »  readers,  many  an  ahaimus 
will  be  pleased,  not  only  to  see  the  elm-shaded 
sanctuary  within  which  four  happy  years  of  his 
life  were  passed,  but  also  to  read  again  a  few 
of  the  annals  of  **Abna  mater  Yale." 

The  Bevolution,  which  divides  the  history  of 
the  college  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  efiected 
great  alterations  in  college  life  and  manners, 
and  broke  up  many  traditionary  English  usages, 
which  had  been  adhered  to  from  the  founda- 
tion. It  reads  strangely  nowadays,  this  ex- 
tract from  the  manuscript  laws  of  the  college : 
"  Every  student  shall  be  called  by  his  sir-name 
except  he  be  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  or  a  knight*!- 
eldest  son  ;**  yet  this  distinction  between  noble- 
men and  commoners  existed  down  to  1768,  until 
which  time  the  name  of  the  student  highest  in 
rank  headed  the  list  of  his  class.  The  only 
relic  of  titular  distinction  at  the  present  time  is 
noticed  at  ** Presentation  Day,**  when  one  of 
the  college  officers  presents  the  Seniors  to  the 
president,  in  a  fom^al  Latin  address,  naming 
each  member  of  the  class  as  *'  Dominus**  Jon- 
kins  or  Jones. 

In  those  days  the  president  was  a  being  of 
miotic  dignity :   no  imdergraduate  was  per- 
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mitted  to  wear  his  hat  within  ten  rods  of  that 
august  person.  The  professors  might  not  be 
approached  uncovered  within  eight  rods,  and 
even  a  tutor,  Mct,  received  obeisance  by  law, 
within  twenty-seven  and  a  half  yards.  The 
Freshnum,  poor  fellow!  whenever  he  spoke  to 
a  superior,  which  included.all  above  him,  even 
the  Sophomores,  or  was  spoken  to  by  one,  was 
obliged  **  to  keep  his  hat  off  until  bidden  to  put 
it  on." 

It  will  amuse  modem  collegians  to  read  the 
following  quotations  from  the  college  laws, 
printed  in  1764,  and  in  force  long  after: 

**  A  Freshman  shall  not  play  with  any  mem- 
bers of  an  upper  class,  without  being  asked ;  nor 
is  he  permitted  to  use  any  acts  of  familiarity 
with  them  even  in  study-time. 

'*In  case  of  personal  insult,  a  Junior  may 
call  up  a  Freshman  and  reprehend  (?)  him.  A 
Sophomore  in  like  case  must  obtain  leave  from 
a  Senior,  and  then  he  may  discipline  (?)  a 
Freshman,  not  detaining  him  more  than  five 
minutes. 

'*  Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perform  jdl  rea- 
sonable errands  for  any  superior,  always  return- 
ing an  account  of  the  same  to.  the  person  who 
sent  them.  When  called,  they  shall  attend 
and  give  a  respectful  answer ;  and  when  attend- 
ing on  their  superior,  they  are  not  to  depart 
until  regularly  dismissed.. 

'*  When  a  Freshman  is  near  a  gate  or  door 
belonging  to  college  or  college-yard,  he  shall 
look  around  and  observe  whether  any  of  his 
superiors  are  coming  to  the  same ;  and  if  any 


are  coming  within  three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter 
without  a  signal  to  proceed." 

Humble  as  they  were,  it  may  bo  imagined 
that  puny  Sophomores  sometimes  found  ''five 
minutes"  quite  too  short  a  time  in  which  to 
''discipline"  the  pluckiest  of  the  Freshmen; 
and  as  for  the  "errands,"  the  "superiors"  were 
occasionally  outwitted,  as  witness  thefoUowing: 

A  Senior  once  gave  a  Freshman  a  dollar, 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  most  distant  store  from 
the  college  and  purchase  pipes  and  tobacco. 
The  Freshman  departed,  with  becoming  hu- 
mility, and  soon  returned  with  ninety-nine  cents' 
worth  of  pipes  and  one  cent's  worth  of  tobacco. 
Whether  he  was  thereupon  "  disciplined"  tra- 
dition saith  not. 

Referring  to  this  servitude  of  the  Freshmen, 
President  Woolsey  remarks,  in  his  '*  Historical 
Discourse,"  delivered  to  the  graduates  in  1850 : 
"All  this  was  very  gravely  meant,  and  con- 
tinued long  in  use.  The  Seniors  considered  it 
as  a  part  of  the  system  to  initiate  the  ignorant 
striplings  into  the  college  usages,  and  they  per- 
formed their  duties  with  the  decorum  of  danc- 
ing masters." 

Even  as  late  as  1800,  it  was  required  of  the 
"  ignorant  striplings"  that  they  should  run  er- 
rands for  resident  graduates  and  for  the  two  up- 
per classes,  any  where  within  the  limits  of  one 
mile.  The  poor  fellows  were  formally  exempted 
from  such  duty  in  1804,  but  even  now  they  are 
the  butts  of  college  ridicule,  and  the  victims,  oc- 
casionally, of  various  practical  jokes,  although 
these  are  becoming  rarer  every  year. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  system 
of  instmction  was  very  limited,  compared  with 
the  present  coarse.  The  graduates  were  ex- 
pected, for  the  most  part,  to  choose  the  clerical 
profession  ;  indeed,  the  college  was  founded  as 
a  nursery  of  the  Church ;  on  which  account  the 
study  of  Hebrew  was  thoroughly  pursued,  and 
the  New  Testament  diligently,  read  by  all  class- 
es ;  and  this  was  the  only  Greek  studied.  The 
mathematical  sciences  received  but  little  atten- 
tion ;  rhetoric  was  almost  unknown  as  a  study 
until  1770 ;  and  the  physical  sciences  were  un 
heard  of  until  a  much  later  period.  What 
would  the  students  of  the  present  day  say,  were 
they  "weekly  called  to  recite,  memorittr^  the  As- 
sexnbly's  Catechism  in  Latin  ?" 

"Commencements,"  a  hundred  years  ago, 
differed,  in  some  respects,  from  the  mild  affairs 
of  nowadays.  Then  they  were  occasions  of 
such  noisy  mirth  and  even  of  riot,  that  the  cor- 
poration was  obliged  to  exert  itself,  by  strin- 
gent laws,  to  control  the  exuberance  of  the  de- 
parting Seniors.  Cannons  were  fired,  and  it 
was  usual  (or  the  graduating  class  to  provide  a 
pipe  of  wine,  free  to  all  comers.  This,  in  17G0, 
took  the  place  of  the  **  barrel  of  metheglin," 
which,  by  a  law  of  1746,  "  the  Seniors  may  pro- 
vide and  give  away,  and  nothing  more  ;*'  and 
when  the  authorities,  compelled  by  the  disturb- 
ances and  confusions  which  flowed  from  the  pipe 
of  wine,  undertook  to  break  up  the  custom  of  the 
general  '*  treat,"  the  Seniors  rebelled,  brought 
large  quantities  of  rum  into  college,  and  *' car- 
ried on''  to  that  degree  that  the  Commencement 
exercises  were  suspended.  **  Similar  scenes 
are  not  known  to  have  occurred  afterward,  al- 
though for  a  long  time  that  anniversary  wore 
as  much  the  aspect  of  a  training  day  as  of  a 
literary  festival." 

During  the  Revolution  the  students  were  en- 
thusiastic rebels.  The  news  of  the  first  battles 
echoed  loudly,  we  may  well  believe,  in  the  quiet 
cloisters  of  the  college.  The  young  patriots 
joined  eagerly  with  the  citizens  in  celebrating 
the  great  event  of  the  first  blow  struck  for  liberty. 
Studies  were  abandoned,  and  military  drills  took 
their  place.  It  was  found  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  regular  exercises  of  the  classes; 
and  during  almost  the  whole  war  the  college 
was  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  endangered 
its  continued  existence.  At  the  inauguration 
of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles  as  President,  the  stu- 
dents, who  had  been  scattered  in  several  of 
the  neighboring  towns,  were  reassembled,  and 
under  his  energetic  administration  the  college 
began  the  career  of  prosperity  which  has  dis- 
tinguished it  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  Yale  College  as 
it  stands  to-day.  Its  name  and  fame  are  as 
wide-spread  as  the  Union.  Its  past  is  written 
in  the  histoxy  of  the  country ;  its  present  pros- 
perity is  indicated  by  its  annual  catalogues. 
Six  hundred  students  are  gathered  within  its 
walls  to-day ;  its  two  lower  classes  number,  re- 
spectively, one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  and  its  corps  of 


instructors  are  not  inferior,  either  in  numbers 
or.  reputation,  to  that  of  any  similar  institution 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

**  Semper  floreatf  alma  mater,  YaUT* 


▲BMOLD  B   BESlDSMCa 

Wlien  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
arrived,  by  express,  at  New  Haven,  Captain 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  was  at  that  time  com- 
mander of  the  "Governor's  Guard/*  immedi- 
ately called  out  his  company,  and  the  next 
morning  about  forty  of  them  started  with  him 
for  the  seat  of  war.  At  Pomfret,  on  their  way, 
they  were  joined  by  General  Putnam.  On  their 
arrival  at  head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  the  com- 
pany proved  to  be  the  only  one  which  was  com- 
plete in  its  uniform  and  equipments,  and  as 
such  was  selected  to  deliver  the  body  of  a  Brit- 
ish officer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Lex- 
ington and  had  died  of  his  wounds.  Upon  this 
occasion,  one  of  the  British  officers,  appointed 
to  receive  the  body  from  the  Guards,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  seeing  an  American  company  ap- 
pearing so  well,  and  remarked  that  **  they  were 
not  excelled  by  any  of  his  M^esty's  troops.** 

While  at  Cambridge,  Arnold  was  sent,  with 
a  thousand  men,  on  the  memorable  expedition 
into  Canada.  About  a  dozen  of  his  men  ac- 
companied him ;  the  remainder  of  the  company 
shortly  returned  to  New  Haven.  "The  Gov- 
ernor's Guard*'  still  flourishes,  and  is  justly 
proud  of  its  histoiy.  Arnold  "kept  store"  in 
New  Haven  for  many  years,  and  his  sign  is  still 
preserved  as  a  relic.  He  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, as  his  house,  still  standing,  gives  evi- 
dence ;  and  although  maintaining  a  good  posi- 
tion among  his  fellow-citizens,  was  yet  regarded 
by  many  of  them  as  a  shrewd,  selfish,  unprin- 
cipled man.  When  the  news  arrived  of  his 
treachery  at  West  Point,  not  a  few  who  knew 
him  declared  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
might  have  been  expected  of  him. 

During  "the  war,**  while  the  enemy  held 
possession  of  New  York,  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
board were  continually  liable  to  attack.  In  the 
campaign  of  1779,  the  British  seem  to  have 
aimed  at  little  more  than  to  plunder,  distress, 
and  consume.  The  attack  on  this  town  took 
place  on  Monday,  July  6,  1779.  The  fleet, 
consisting  of  two  men-of-war,  with  tenders, 
transports,  etc.,  anchored  oflT  the  West  Haven 
shore.  The  forces  on  board  numbered  8000 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  infamous 
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General  Tryon.  Of  these,  about  1500  landed 
at  West  Haven,  and  a  smaller  detachment  at 
Sonth  End,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  t^ity  were  entireljr  un- 
prepared to  offer  resistance  to  snch  a  force,  but 
a  few  of  the  boldest  men  sallied  ont  to  meet  the 
enemy,  with  the  intention  of  harassing  them 
and  giving  time  for  the  removal  of  women  and 
children  to  placed  of  safety.  These,  carrying  a 
few  of  their  most  portable  valuables,  hurried 
away,  in  CArts,  aad  wagotifl,  Atid  on  htjr'j+ biii  k, 
to  the  woods  beyond  and  behind  West  Kock, 
and  fmm  the  summit  of  that  otniiiGTiee  nmny 
of  them  watched  the  odvanct;  of  tli^i  enemy  and 
the  smokii  of  tho  fire  which  tlieir  hu^ltands  and 
fathen  were  poaring  nt  thciu  frpm  behind  the 
trees  and  fences. 

The  writer,  when  a  boy,  has  often  listened  to 
his  grandmother,  with  breathless  attention,  as 
she  narrated  the  events  of  that  flight,  or  how, 
from  "the  top  of  the  Rock,**  she  watched  **the 
red-coats**  defiling  along  *  *  the  Allen-town  road.  ** 
The  bridge  over  West  River  was  so  well  defended 
by  onr  militia  that  the  enemy  chose  to  make  a 
circuit  of  nine  miles  in  order  to  enter  town  by  the 
Derby  road.  This  course  brought  them  almost  to 
die  very  foot  of  West  Rock,  and  the  sight  of  their 
brilliant  uniforms  and  glittering  muskets,  aa  it 
appeared  to  the  women  and  children  on  the 
height  above,  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  the  other  divisions,  which  had 
landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor  some 
time  after  the  landing  of  the  main  body,  had 
marched  toward  the  city,  meeting  with  litUe  re- 
sistance, and  entered  the  town  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  larger  force.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  proclamation  in  which  General  Tryon 
announced  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
unresisting  should  be  spared,  the  town  was  de- 
livered up  to  promiscuous  plunder ;  •*  in  which,** 
says  the  record  published  at  the  time,  "besides 


robbing  the  inhabitants  of  their  watches,  mon- 
ey, plate,  bnckles,  clothing,  bedding,  and  provi- 
sions, they  broke  and  destroyed  their  household 
furniture  to  a  very  great  amount.  Some  fami- 
lies lost  every  thing  their  houses  contained; 
many  hove  now  neither  food  nor  clothes  to  shift. 

"Although  in  this  expedition  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  the  credit  of  the  Britons,  that  they 
have  not  done  all  the  mischief  in  their  power, 
yet  the  brutal  ravishment  of  women ;  the  wan- 
ton and  malicious  destruction  of  property ;  the 
burning  of  the  stores  upon  the  wharf,  and  eight 
houses  in  East  Haven ;  the  beating,  stabbing, 
and  insulting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dagget  (Profess- 
or of  Divinity  in  the  College)  after  he  was 
made  prisoner ;  the  mortally  wounding  of  Mr. 
Beers  in  his  own  door ;  the  murdering  the  aged 
and  helpless  Mr.  English  in  his  own  house ;  and 
the  beating,  and  finally  cutting  out  the  tongue 
of,  and  then  killing,  a  distracted  man!,  are  suf- 
ficient proofs  that  they  were  reaify  Britons," 

Twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  skirmishing  on  the  road  and  the  sack- 
ing of  the  town,  and  between  thirty  and  forty 
were  carried  off  prisoners.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing the  militia  of  the  neighboring  towns  had 
collected  in  such  numbers  that  the  "Britons** 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire.  So  they  retreated 
on  board  their  fleet  and  set  sail  to  the  westward. 

Thus  ended  the  attack  on  New  Haven — one 
of  the  most  cruel  and  savage  of  the  whole  war. 

The  detachment  which  marched  up  along  the 
East  Haven  shore  received  a  check  at  "Black 
Rock,**  where  there  was  a  rudely-constructed 
fort,  in  which  were  nineteen  men  and  three 
field-pieces.  During  the  war  of  1812  a  larger 
fort  was  built  there,  and  named  "Fort  Hale,** 
in  honor  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy.  This 
noble  young  man  entered  the  army  under  Gen- 
I  eral  Washington,  immediately  after  his  grad- 
I  nation  at  Yale  College.     He  was  well  known 
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liere,  and  his  memory  is  still  cherished  with 
pride  for  his  brave  self-deyotion,  and  grief  for 
his  tad  martyrdom.     The  fort  is  now  in  ruins. 


Sailing  from  that  enchanted  island,  the  abode 
of  lemi-translated  Puritans,  which  superstitions 
ikippers  of  fog-enreloped  mackerel-smacks  as- 
sert to  be  floating  mysteriously  along  the  in- 
definite shores  of  **  Away  Down  East'* — sailing 
thence  in  high-pooped  pinnace,  were  good  old 
Theophilus  Eaton  to  enter  our  harbor  in  the 
twilight  of  some  summer  evening,  he  would  have 
oo  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  spot  on  which 
he  founded  a  city  neariy  two  centuries  and  a 
qnaiter  ago.     East  and  West  Bocks — 

**Tirla  giaata,  gruunUng  sea  and  land** — 
idll  Stand  on  duty,  scarred  veterans  though 
they  be.  Between  them,  and  spreading  its 
ferdure  to  the  very  shore  of  the  bay,  stands  a 
forest,  as  thick  and  green  as  that  which  attract- 
ed his  primeval  admiration ;  and  the  tall  spires 
which  pierce  the  trees  would  be  almost  the  only 
signs  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  dur- 
ing his  long  absence.  Not  till  he  had  sailed 
wen  up  the  harbor  would  he  notice,  with  sur- 
prise, the  masts  and  steeples  and  numerous 
white  houses  of  old  "  Dragon,'*  where  his  men 
esught  innocent  seals,  and  called  them  by  that 
fearful  name,  so  long  ago ;  which  ancient  fish- 
ing-place has  changed  into  a  prosperous  viUage, 
ind  grown  famous  for  *^Fair  Haven  oysters*' 
ind  fast  yachts.  Ck>ming  nearer,  he  might 
wonder  at  the  long  arm  which  Trade  extends 
to  beckon  Commerce  in, — **  Long  Wharf,**  in 
prosier  phrase,  grasping  its  great  handful  of 
ngar-laden  West  Indiamen,  and  telling  him 
of  the  realization  of  his  old  commercial  hopes 
and  plans.  Looking  in  that  direction,  toward 
the  glowing  west,  a  roaring,  screaming  train  of 
ears  might  cause  him  a  justifiable  exclamation 
of  surprise ;  or  he  might  port  his  helm,  in  sud- 
den terror,  to  escape  destruction  at  the  huge 


wheels  of  the  incoming  steamboat.  Kot,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  moored  his  venerable  back 
securely  among  **the  oyster-stakes,**  and  had 
entered  the  shaded  streets  of  the  modem  city, 
would  he  realize  the  changes  which  two  hun- 
dred years  have  made. 

Hurry  back  to  your  pinnace,  old  patriarch ! 
The  boys  don*t  touch  their  hats  to  governors 
even,  nowadays ;  a  disrespectful  crowd  is  gath- 
ering around  you ;  for 

"Yonr  old  three'Oomend  hat* 
And  yoor  breeches,  and  all  that, 
Are  so  queer.** 

**  The  City  of  Elms**  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
reputation  to  its  beautiful  trees.  Its  streets  are 
lined  with  grand  old  elms  or  luxuriant  maples, 
and  its  public  squares  are  thick-shaded  groves. 

The  streets  present  long  vistas  of  arched  verd- 
ure; and  one  of  these,  a  view  of  which  is  given  by 
the  wood-cut  on  the  next  page,  is  the  admiration 
of  strangers  and  the  pride  of  the  native-bom. 
The  meeting  branches  of  the  magnificent  elms 
which  border  the  long  aisle  form  a  Gothic  arch- 
way of  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty.  For  these 
old  trees,  and  for  the  taste  which  leads  to  the 
planting  of  others,  the  city  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  late  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,  who,  about 
the  year  1800,  inclosed  ''the  Green**  and  set 
out  the  noble  rows  of  elms  which  are,  and  will 
long  remain,  most  beautiful  memorials  of  his 
taste  and  public  spirit.  The  citizens  should 
honor  his  memory  with  some  more  enduring 
monument ;  yet,  till  the  last  shadow  falls  fix>m 
the  oldest  elm,  his  name  will  be  gratefully  men- 
tioned by  all  who  enjoy  the  summer  shade  or 
winter  sheen  of  the  grand  old  trees  he  planted. 

A  pleasing  peculiarity  of  New  Haven  is  that 
its  dwellings  have  so  generally  the  appearance 
of  homes.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  the 
cottage  or  villa  style  of  architecture,  and  each 
embowers  itself  in  shade  and  shmbbery,  through 
which  are  given  glimpses  of  gardens  and  grape* 
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arbors.  The  people  are  famons  horticulturists, 
and  fruits  and  flowers  abound  in  their  seasons ; 
nor  is  the  enjojrment  of  these  confined  to  the 
wealthy;  for  every  house  has  its  garden,  and 
cyeiy  man  seems  to  live  beneath  his  own  '*  vine 
and  fig-tree.*'  Indeed  the  stranger  will  find  it 
difficult  to  fancy  himself  within  a  thrifty  com- 
mercial city  of  thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  or, 
at  least,  will  hesitate  in  deciding  whether  New 
Haren  is  nu  in  whe^  or  urhs  in  rure.  The 
cloisters  of  College,  though  in  the  heart  of  the 
city«  are  yet  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  trade, 
while  even  the  New  Yorker  will  not  miss  the 
rattle  of  Rnss  and  '*  cobble"  pavements. 

"  The  Green,"  as  the  principal  public  square 
is  rurally  named  by  the  New  Haveners,  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  similar  park  in  the  country. 
Its  attraction  consists  not  so  much  in  the  beau- 
ty of  the  public  buildings  situated  within  its  in- 
closure  as  in  its  hundreds  of  large  elms,  each  in 
its  prime  of  age  and  symmetry.  Most  of  these 
monarch  elms  are  omitted  from  the  sketch  given 
on  page  1,  lest  a  stranger  might  imagine  that 
**  The  Green"  were  only  a  grove  of  trees.  Be- 
yond the  churches  is  seen  the  State  House — ^an 
edifice  of  pure  Doric  architecture ;  and  farther 
beyond  appears  the  front  of  the  College  Chapel. 

The  College,  also,  is  almost  hidden  by  thick 
elms,  many  of  which  are  sacrificed  in  the  en- 
graving. The  row  of  plain  brick  buildings 
which  form  the  factory-like  faradc  of  **old 


Yalo"  is  certainly  more  venerable  than  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  Library  and  the  new  Alumni  Hall 
are  specimens  of  the  more  fitting  structures 
which  the  sons  of  Alma  Mater  are  beginning 
to  provide  for  the  old  lady's  future  residence. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  town  until  1796 
that  part  of  the  Green  upon  which  stand  the 
Centre  Church  and  the  State  House  was  used 
as  a  burial-ground ;  but  the  land  being  deemed 
more  appropriate  for  a  park,  a  new  burial-place 
was  opened  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town. 
The  old  graves,  however,  were  left  unmolested 
until  1821,  when  the  stones  wore  removed  to 
the  new  cemetery.  The  only  monuments  left 
were  those  of  the  Judges,  and  the  few  which  arc 
covered  by  the  Centre  Church.  The  new  cem- 
etery is  very  beautifully  inclosed  and  laid  out ; 
and  here  may  be  seen  the  monuments  of  Gov- 
ernor Eaton,  of  several  presidents  of  the  Col- 
lege— ^among  which  those .  of  President  Stiles 
and  President  Dwight  will  attract  the  notice  of 
every  scholar  and  patriot;  of  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, the  aid-dc-camp  of  Washington,  a  sol- 
dier, historian,  and  poet ;  of  Noah  Webster;  of 
Roger  Sherman,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  among 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration ;  of  Eli  Whitney,' 
the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  of  many  oth- 
ers renowned  in  the  histoiy  of  the  State  and 
country.  The  remains  of  Colonel  Trumbull, 
the  companion  of  AVashington  and  the  painter- 
patriot  of  the  Revolution,  rest  beneath  the  walls 
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of  "  Tmmbiill  Galleiy,"  on  the  College  groands. 
Here  ire  collected  his  nnmeroas  works,  illas- 
trating  the  great  eyents  in  manjr  of  which  he 
was  magna  para — an  actor  in  the  scenes  which 
he  depicted.  The  collection  is  particnlarlj 
rich  in  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the  Rerolation. 
There  are  in  this  room  two  hundred  and  fifty 
portraits  of  distinguished  men  of  that  period, 
painted  ^m  Uft,  Many  of  these  are  grouped 
in  eight  historical  paintings,  in  which  the  accu- 
racy of  drawing,  the  admirable  coloring,  the  va- 
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rietj  of  figures  introduced,  the  force  of  expres- 
sion displayed  in  attitudes  and  countenances, 
have  determined  for  them  a  place  among  the 
first  productions  of  American  art 

Since  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Cheeyer,  the  first 
of  the  race  of  Connecticut  schoolmasters,  whom, 
by-the-way,  we  may  fancy  as  not  dissimilar  in 
appearance  to  the  *'Ichabod  Crane*'  of  Irring 
and  Darley,  New  Hayen  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  schools.  Among  those  which  are  now 
particularly  worthy  of  mention  are  the  "Hop> 
kins  Grammar  School,*'  which 
_  was  founded,  in  1664,  by^  the  lib- 

erality of  Goyemor  Hopk'inft,  who 
left  a  large  bequest  '*for  the 
breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths," 
and  which  has  flourished  from 
that  day  to  this;  the  ''Colle- 
giate and  Commercial  Institute** 
of  Dr.  Russell,  which  has  long 
been  justly  celebrated  for  the  un- 
usual advantages  it  offers  for  a 
thorough  education;  the  young 
ladies'  *'  seminaries"  of  Miss 
Dutton  and  Professor  Roberti; 
and  several  very  excellent  pub- 
lic schools,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed, in  any  respect,  by  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  country. 
At  the  Beadiug  Booms  of  the 
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"Young  Men's  InBtitute"  majr  be  found  the 
leading  journals  of  the  Union ;  its  libraiy  and 
eyening  classes,  and  its  annual  course  of  lec- 
tures, are  sources  of  profit  and  enjoyment  to 
the  young  mechanics  and  business  men  of  the 
city. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
New  Haven  as  it  is,  it  should,  perhaps,  be  re- 
marked that  much  has  been  omitted.  Statis- 
ticians are  referred  to  gazetteers  and  guide- 
books for  the  numerals  expressing  the  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  the  city ;  yet  it  may  be  said, 
in  general  terms,  that  New  Haven  is  a  Yankee 
city,  and  may  boast,  with  equal  right,  of  its 
Mechanics  and  its  Blasters  of  Arts. 

The  sketches  scattered  along  the  pages  of  the 
article  may  need  a  word  of  explanation : 

The  quaint-looking  structure  on  page  17 
was  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  poet  Per- 
cival.  The  house  was  built  in  accordance  with 
his  hermit  tastes ;  the  only  entrance  is  at  the 
back  of  the  building,  and  the  largest  room  is 
the  library,  the  large  windows  of  which  would 
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have  opened  on  the  front.  It  was  never  oc- 
cupied, and  has  recently  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  poet's  executors. 

The  venerable  chair  represented  on  page  2 
was  the  property  of  Rev.  Abram  Fierson,  the 
first  President  of  Yale,  and  did  duty  on  state 
occasions  as  early  as  1701.  It  is  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  Library  of  the  College. 

The  rusty  sword,  on  page  8,  might  tell  an 
eventful  history.  Its  blade  was  foi^ged  in  1666, 
and  it  flourished  in  the  early  Indian  wars  of  the 
colony,  in  '*the  old  French  War,"  and  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Captain  Nathaniel 
Turner,  one  of  the  original  setUers  of  New  Ha- 
ven, first  wielded  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  de- 
scendants it  played  an  important  part  on  many 
a  bloody  field.  It  rests  now,  in  well-earned  re- 
pose, in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society,  at 
Hartford. 

The  lamp  and  boot,  on  pages  2  and  8,  are 
from  the  same  collection.     The  age  of  the  for- 
mer is  not  known ;  but  the  stout  boot  stubbed 
over  the  rough  roads  of  Connecticut  in  1675. 
The  lamp  is  decidedly  primitive.     It-ia 
of  iron,  and  is  now  rusty  and  black ;  but, 
hung  from  the  lofty  "mantle-piece,"  its 
two  wicks  floating  in  abundant  grease 
and  projecting  from  the  lips  at  the  cor- 
ners, it  must  have  lighted  up  the  beams 
and  rafters  of  some  grand  old  kitchen  of 
'^the  good  old  colony  times." 

The  clock,  on  page  8,  keeps  time  yet, 
as  it  has  done  these  hundred  years  and 
more — keeps  time  and  shows  the  phases 
of  the  moon  with  never-questioned  truth. 
It  traces  its  descent  through  the  family 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  and 
has  never  disgraced  its  ancestry. 
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A  FAMOUS  stmctore  was  that  wharf  at 
Aspinwall.  Bailt  on  a  foundation  of  cop- 
po«d  piles  driven  deep  into  the  coral  bed,  it 
na  out  <m  the  reef,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thon- 
laad  feet,  to  where  a  depth  of  water  existed 
niBcient  to  float  the  largest  ships.  Forty  feet 
in  hreadth,  and  covered  over  by  a  lofty  metal- 
lic foo^  it  stood  alike  indicative  of  the  skillful 
Mchitect  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that  faints 
Mither  at  distance  nor  difficulties.  The  tim- 
her  of  the  country  was  found  unfit  in  strength 
•nd  dnmbility  for  snch  a  structure,  and  the  for- 
nti  of  Maine  were  put  under  contribution  to 


supply  the  need.  Every  pile  in  the  foundation, 
every  plank  in  the  superstructure,  had  been 
transported  more  than  two  thousand  miles.  Nor 
was  it  sufficient  that  the  material  should  be  firm 
and  sound.  In  this  region  the  waters  are  in- 
fested with  a  boring  worm  called  the  teredo^ 
which  rapidly  destroys  every  kind  of  timber,  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  sheathe  the  piles 
with  heavy  plates  of  metal — ^thus  making  it  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  durable  wooden  wharves 
in  the  world. 

At  the  upper  end  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees 
shot  up  through  the  flooring  and  overshadowed. 
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on  the  right,  a  neat  little  cottage,  beside  which 
stood  several  immense  iron  tanks,  each  capable 
of  holding  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons. The  whole  island  of  Manzanilla,  a  mile 
in  length  hj  three-quarters  in  width,  being  a 
low  coral  formation — at  the  highest  point  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — has  no 
springs  of  water,  and  that  obtained  by  digging 
is  so  brackish  that  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to 
nse  rain-water  instead ;  and  these  tanks,  which 
are  readily  filled  during  the  rains  which  prevail 
for  more  than  half  the  year,  serve  as  a  supply 
during  the  dry  season. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  wharf,  luxuriantly 
embowered  by  the  long  pennate  leaves  of  the 
cocoas,  stood  the  residence  of  the  Steamship 
Company's  agent.  It  was  a  large  quadrangu- 
lar, verandaed  establishment,  giving  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  essentials  of  a  tropical  residence 
can  be  combined  with  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  a  Northern  home.  Passing  through 
the  offices  which  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  we  ascended  to  the  second  floor,  and 
found  the  Company's  agent  enjoying  a  solitary 
cup  of  cofiee.  He  came  forward  with  a  frank 
and  cordial  welcome,  and  an  invitation  to  join 
in  his  beverage.  Our  host  proved  not  only 
courteous  and  hospitable,  but  possessed  of  much 
intelligence  and  refinement.  A  residence  of 
between  three  and  four  yean  in  this  locality 
made  him  a  reliable  authority  on  all  points  con- 
nected with  it,  and  I  endeavored  to  profit  by 
the  opportunity  his  acquaintance  offered  to  ob- 


tain information  concerning  many  things  pecu- 
liar to  the  place. 

The  veranda  (where  we  seated  ourselves  in 
cozy  Chinese  chairs  after  our  coffee)  overhung 
a  perfect  little  bijou  of  a  garden  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  square,  which  our  entertainer  told  us  had 
been  redeemed  from  the  surrounding  swamp 
but  little  more  than  a  year  previous.  Nothing 
could  have  better  shown  the  rapid  growth  and 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  poy- 
poya  in  full  bearing ;  banana-trees  whose  wide 
wings  half  hid  the  yellow  lobes  that,  bursting 
with  ripeness,  hung  in  clustered  cones  beneath ; 
fruit-bearing  vines  trained  over  arbors  that  dis- 
played while  they  supported  their  jolly  loads ; 
these,  with  fat  beds  of  vegetables  and  a  gay 
sprinkling  of  flowers,  graced  and  enriched  a 
spot  that,  only  the  year  before,  was  a  stagnant 
malarious  pool.  Very  beautiful,  too,  were 
some  of  the  flowers,  among  which  were  some 
of  that  rare  variety  of  the  Orchid  family  known 
as  the  Espiritu  Santo,  Its  blossom,  which  is 
of  an  alabaster  whiteness,  approaches  the  tulip 
in  form,  and  gives  forth  a  powerful  perfume  not 
unlike  that  of  the  magnolia ;  but  it  is  neither 
for  its  beauty  of  shape,  its  purity,  nor  its  fra- 
grance that  it  is  chiefly  esteemed.  Resting 
within  the  cup  of  the  flower,  so  marvelonsly 
formed  that  no  human  hand,  be  it  ever  so  cun- 
ning, could  excel  the  resemblance,  lies  the  prone 
image  of  a  dove.  The  exquisitely  moulded 
pinions  hang  lifeless  from,  its  sides;  the  head 
bends  ^ntly  forward ;  the  tiny  bill,  tipped  with 
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a  delicate  cannine,  almost  touches  its 
moir-white  breast ;  while  the  expression  of 
the  entire  image  (and  it  requires  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  see  the  expression) 
seems  the  very  incarnation  of  meekness  and 
ethereal  innocence.  No  one  who  has  seen 
this  can  wonder  that  the  earlj  Spanish 
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Catholic,  ever  on  the  alert  for  any  phe- 
nomenon upon  which  to  fasten  the  idea  of 
a  miraculous  origin,  should  have  bowed 
down  before  this  matchless  flower  and 
named  it  **  Flor  deiJEspiritu  Santo,  *'  or  "  the 
Flower  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  nor  that  the 
idU  more  superstitious  Indian  should  have 
accepted  the  imposing  title,  and  ever  after 
gaxed  upon  it  with  awe  and  devotional  rever- 
ence, ascribing  a  peculiar  sanctity  even  to  the 
ground  upon  which  it  bloMoms,  and  to  the  very 
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air  which  it  lades  with  its  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  indigenous  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  be- 
ing found  most  frequently  in  low  and  marshy 
grounds,  springing  from  decayed  trees  and 
crevices  in  the  rocks.  Some  of  the  most  vig- 
orous plants  attain  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
feet.  The  stalks  are  jointed  and  throw  out 
broad  lanceolate  leaves  by  pairs.  It  is  an 
annual,  blooming  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, and  has,  in  several  instances,  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  the  conservatories  of  for- 
eign lands.  In  former  times  bulbs  of  this  plant 
could  rarely  be  obtained,  and  only  with  much 
labor  and  difficulty ;  but  since  their  localities 
have  been  discovered  by  the  less  reverential 
Anglo-Saxon,  multitudes  have  been  ruthlessly 
torn  from  their  native  morasses  and  distributed 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ;  though  their 
habits  and  necessities  have  been  so  little  appre- 
ciated that,  except  in  rare  instances,  the  effi>rts 
to  bring  them  to  flower  have  proved  inefl^t- 
nal. 

After  a  pleasant  evening  the  agent  kindly  ex- 
tended to  me  an  invitation  to  pass  at  his  domi- 
cile the  few  days  I  intended  remaining  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus.  I  accepted  the 
invitation  with  hearty  satisfaction ;  and  being 
shown  to  an  airy  chamber  opening  on  the  bay, 
wherein  stood  a  capacious  well-netted  four-post- 
er, I  was  soon  rejoicing  in  a  luxury  that  no  one, 
unless  fresh  firom  the  experience  of  a  nautical 
couch,  can  appreciate.  The  ft^edom  of  a  fair 
turn-over,  without  aid  firom  old  Neptune,  and 
the  ability  to  strike  out  in  defiance  of  top-berths 
and  bulk-heads,  was  a  wondrous  comfort.  ^  Then 
the  music  of  divers  and  sundry  penetrating  lit- 
tle bailiffi^  sounding  their  disappointed  horns 
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and  gnashing  their  unreceipted  bills  through 
the  interstices  of  the  stout  netting,  gave  a  sam 
total  of  enjoyment'  so  huge  that  it  seemed  al- 
most ungrateful  to  sink  the  reality  in  sleep. 
But  tired  nature  at  last  exerted  her  rights,  and 
I  became  oblivious. 

The  sun  was  well  up  before  I  awoke,  and  the 
echoing  whistle  of  the  locomotive  gave  indica- 
tion that  the  trains  for  Panama  were  about  get- 
ting off.  So  I  hastened  down,  and  was  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  rush  into  a  long  train  of  as 
genuine  American  cars  as  ever  rolled  out  of  a 
Jersey  City  d^pdt,  On  every  side  were  counte- 
nances full  of  anxiety  and  arms  full  of  shawls, 
oiled-silk  clothing,  lunch-baskets,  water-bottles 
and  other  bottles,  and  small  baggage ;  children 
with  hands  and  faces  full  of  tropical  ginger- 
bread; and  the  "independents"  bringing  up 
the  rear  with  buckets  of  ice  and  black  junk  bot- 
tles— one  and  all  jostling  each  other  and  crowd- 
ing into  the  cars.  Every  thing  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  glorious  spree  in  prospect ;  but,  strange 
to  relate,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. 
The  passengers  supposed  themselves  simply  car- 
rying the  absolute  necessities  for  a  three  hours' 
ride  in  a  railroad  train ;  for  it  seems  currently 
believed  by  Isthmus  travelers,  as  well  as  many 
other  people,  that  all  water  not  drawn  from 
their  own  wells  is  positively  baneful  unless  cor- 
rected by  a  little  schnapps  or  Otard — hence  the 
innumerable  junk  bottles.  The  legends  of  starv- 
ation  and  exposure,  undergone  when  the  transit 
occupied  a  week  or  more,  might,  undoubtedly, 
be  held  accountable  for  the  provisioning  mania, 


which  no  one  seemed  to  ei^oy  more  than  the 
delighted  natives  and  Jamaica  negresses  that 
throve  by  peddling  out  these  things  to  our  trav- 
elers. 

The  impatient  engine  at  last  rang  out  its  final 
shriek,  and  away  rattled  the  train  with  five  hun- 
dred would-be  Califomians  hurrahing  and  wav- 
ing their  adieus  nntil  the  last  car  disappeared 
in  the  Isthmian  wilderness. 

After  a  substantial  ten-o'clock  breakfast,  a 
tour  of  the  town  and  its  surroundings  was  de- 
termined upbn,  when,  guarded  by  umbrellas 
from  the  fervent  sun,  we  sallied  forth  along  the 
quadruple  track  of  the  railway  toward  its  At- 
lantic terminus,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  On 
our  right  the  line  of  shops  and  hotels,  which 
were  visible  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
skirted  the  way.  The  shops,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  in  number,  displayed  a  veiy  respectable 
assortment  of  goods ;  and  the  hotels — of  which 
there  were,  great  and  small,  at  least  a  dozen — 
had  well-furnished  bare  and  a  universally  ac- 
companying billiard-table,  while  in  high  relief 
on  the  balconies  were  posted,  "United  States 
Hotel,"  "  St  Charles  Hotel,"  "  Veranda,"  "  St. 
Nicholas,"  and  titles  of  like  imposing  sound ; 
but,  save  a  few  loungere  with  sickly  and  uncus- 
tomer-Iike  looks  and  an  occasional  straggling 
native,  the  street  was  clear  of  business.  It  had 
gone  as  it  came — with  our  passengers — and  the 
whole  line  seemed  waiting,  with  calm  resigna- 
tion, for  another  invoice  of  Califomians. 

At  the  end  of  the  row  stood  the  Panama 
Railroad  Compary's  ofiice — a  respectable,  yel- 
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low,  fire-proof^  two-story,  brick  building,  into 
one  of  the  upper  windows  of  which  the  wires  of 
the  Isthmus  telegraph  conrerged.  On  the  sea- 
ride  of  the  road  things  looked  more  stirring. 
Seyeral  permanent-looking  wh'arres  stretched 
oat,  along  whose  sides  quite  a  number  of  brigs 
tnd  schooners  were  unlading,  and  although  too 
fiur  off  to  interfere  materially  with  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  street,  yet  gave  assurance  that 
there  was  business  being  done.  The  vessels 
were  mostly  laden  with  coals,  brought  here  to 
be  transferred  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
little  farther  on  stood  a  curious,  high,  corru- 
gated  iron  box,  which  I  mistook  for  some-  sort 
of  patent  water-works,  but  subsequently  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  office  and  wharf  of  an  £n- 
g^h  steamship  company.  The  wharf,  just  large 
enough  to  support  the  seven-by-nine  corrugated 
office,  was  built,  seyeral  years  since,  of  the  cel- 
ebrated screw-piles,  at  a  cost  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  now  served  the  admira- 
ble purpose  of  keeping  the  office  clear  of  a  street 
which  Uie  railroad  company  have  substituted  for 
its  original  water  privilege.  It  was  a  prime 
wharf,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  only  lacked  depth 
of  water  to  be  just  what  was  wanted.  However, 
it  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  **  John'*  to  have  an 
iron  screw-piled  wharf,  for  he  can  claim  squat- 
ter privilege  and  anchor  opposite — and  then, 
there  is  **  Jonathan,"  standing  close  at  hand 
with  his  rude  wooden  piers  stretched  out  into 
six-fathom  water,  ready  to  do  his  wharf-work 
and  pocket  his  sovereigns. 

Situated  in  the  same  line,  but  few  feet  far- 
ther on,  was  a  massive  stone  structure,  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  eighty  wide,  through 
whose  broad  arched  entrances  a  triple  track  was 


laid.  This  huge  building  was  the  freight  d^p6t 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  On  enter- 
ing it  presented  a  sight  which  gave  substantial 
proof  of  the  accomplished  results  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  railway.  Bales  of  quina  bark  from  the 
interior  were  piled  many  tiers  deep,  and  reached 
to  the  iron  triangular-braced  roof  of  the  edifice. 
Ceroons  of  indigo  and  cochineal  from  San  Salva- 
dor and  Guatimala ;  coflTee  from  Costa  Rica,  and 
cacao  from  Equador ;  sarsaparijla  from  Nicara- 
gua and  ivory-nuts  from  Porto  Bello;  copper 
ore  from  Bolivia ;  silver  bars  from  Chili ;  boxes 
of  hard  dollars  from  Mexico,  and  gold  ore  from 
California ;  hides  from  the  whole  range  of  the 
North  and  South  Pacific  Coast;  hundreds  of 
bushels  of  glistening  pearl-oyster  shells  from 
the  fisheries  of  Panama  lay  heaped  along  the 
floor,  flanked  by  no  end  of  North  American 
beef,  pork,  flour,  bread,  and  cheese,  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  the'  Pacific  coast,  and  English  and 
French  goods  fbr  the  same  markets ;  while  in 
a  train  of  cattle-cars  that  stood  on  one  of  the 
tracks  were  huddled  about  a  hundred  meek- 
looking  lamas  from  Peru,  on  their  way  to  the 
island  of  Cuba,  among  whose  mountains  they 
are  used  for  beasts  of  burden  as  well  as  for  their 
woqI.  The  interior  of  that  immense  freight- 
house,  filled  with  rich  merehandise,  was  a  glow- 
ing commentary  on  the  energy  and  enterprise 
that  had  developed  the  vast  resources  from 
whence  this  wealth  was  drawn,  and  which,  undl 
the  completion  of  the  inter-oceanic  railway,  was 
almost  useless  to  the  world.  Since  its  first  dis- 
covery no  one  has  ever  doubted  the  riches  of  the 
Pacific  coast ;  yet  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
during  which  the  matter  was  occasionally  agi- 
tated both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  World, 
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none  could  be  found  far-sighted  and  bold  enough 
to  risk  their  millions  in  opening  this  door-waj  to 
the  richest  countries  on  the  globe.  It  remained 
for  American  men  with  American  capital,  and 
in  our  own  age,  to  fling  wide  open  its  portals  ; 
to  stir  up  the  dry  bones  of  Spanish-American 
imbecility,  and  inject  into  its  veins  the  fervent 
blood  of  progress ;  and  now,  endued  with  new 
life,  it  sends  the  rich  currents  back — feebly,  it 
is  true,  for  the  present,  but  with  the  earnest  of 
a  richer  harvest  than  the  most  sanguine  specu- 
lator ever  conceived. 

On  emerging  from  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  fireight-house,  a  couple  of  hundred  paces 
directly  onward  brought  us  to  the  MingiUo^  or 
native  market-place.  A  few  lusty,  half-naked 
negroes,  descended  from  the  African  slaves  of 
the  old  Spanish  dominion,  who  form  a  large 
proportion  of  the  littoral  population  of  the  Isth- 
mus, were  supplying  their  customers  with  fish, 
cassawa,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
country,  from  out  the  bongoes  which  lay  along- 
side the  whar^  or,  grouped  on  the  shore  over 
smoking  kettles  of  sancoche,  ladled  out  that  fa- 
vorite compound  to  their  native  patrons.  A 
little  apart  from  these  stood  three  or  four  native 
Indians  from  the  region  of  San  Bias,  sixty  miles 


down  the  coast.  Rather  under  the  medium 
stature,  they  were  broad-shouldered  and  mna- 
cular,  with  the  straight  black  hair  and  high 
cheek-bones  of  the  North  American  tribes.  The 
interest  with  which  I  observed  them  was  great- 
ly enhanced  by  the  information  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  tribe  never  subjugated  by  the  Con- 
quistadores,  but  who  had  maintained  an  unwa- 
vering hostility  to  the  Spaniard  since  the  first 
discovery  of  the  country,  and  cherished  such  a 
jealousy  of  their  independence,  that,  to  the 
present  day,  no  white  man  has  been  permitted 
to  land  on  their  shores.  Their  dress  consisted 
of  a  simple  fold  of  cloth  tied  about  their  loins, 
and  each,  armed  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full 
of  arrows  barbed  with  fish-bones,  standing  by 
their  canoes,  apathetic,  yet  with  a  conscious 
independence  in  their  bearing,  gave  a  fair  idea 
of  the  races  which  Columbus  and  his  followers 
found  here  in  the  days  of  old.  A  couple  of 
r4imes  induced  one  of  these  aborigines  to  part 
with  his  bow  and  two  or  three  bone-tipped  ar- 
rows, but  an  ominouB  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
invariable  answer  to  all  further  attempts  at  im- 
proving his  acquaintance. 

Along  the  opposite  side  of  the  tradk  from  the 
MtngiUo  lay  a  broad  lagoon,  covering  a  couple 
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of  aeres,  and  connected  with  the  waters  of  the 
harbor  bj  a  narrow  opening  nnder  the  road  upon 
which  we  stood.  A  line  of  low  stores  and  ten- 
ements, occupied  principally  hj  the  native  pop- 
alation,  skirted  its  farther  shore,  heyond  which 
a  dense  swamp -forest  shut  off  the  view. 

At  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  market- 
pUoe  a  newiy-airivod  brig,  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  tons,  lay  anchored.  The  mingled 
ihouUng  of  the  natives  and  Yankee  sailors  that 
were  distributed  about  her  decks  and  in  a  huge 
barge  alongside,  directed  my  attention  to  her 
jnst  as  the  first  package  of  her  cargo  was  being 
hoisted  out  of  the  hold.  Ebcpecting  to  see  a 
bilge^taiaed  cask  or  a  weather-beaten  box 
twinging  from  the  tackles,  what  was  my  sur- 
prise at  beholding,  apparently,  a  mass  of  rock- 
erystal  flashing  in  the  sun  I  I  turned  to  my 
friendly  chaperon,  in  wonder,  for  an  explanit- 
tkm  of  where  this  sparkling  freight  was  quar- 
ried? what  kingly  palace  it  was  destined  to 
adorn?  and  was  answered  by  a  single  quiet  sen- 
tence—' '  Johnson* s  ice* "  It  took  but  a  moment 
for  him  to  explain  that  this  Johnson  was  an 
enterprising  son  of  old  Massachusetts,  who  car- 
ried on  a  brisk  traffic  in  solidified  Connecticut 
RiTer— who  imported  New  England  winters 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  tropics,  and  dispensed 
them  bj  the  pound.  And  so  it  was ;  for  after 
a  while  spent  in  watching  block  after  block  of 
the  frigid  freight  as  it  passed  down  from  the 
ded  of  the  brig  into  the  barge,  and  enjoying 
the  mad  imtics  of  the  gathered  groups  of  the 
oadfes  as  a  little  piece  was  occasionally  thrown 
to  ^em,  we  entered  the  ice-d^pdt  hard  by,  and 
there  found  the  identical  Johnson,  who  made  a 
badness  of  dragging  Jack  Frost  under  the  equa- 
tor, and  received  from  him  divers  marks  of  cool 
courtesy — among  which  is  distinctly  remember- 
ed a  couple  of  prime  juleps,  packed  to  the  brim 
with  genuine  home-made  ice. 

In  fine  spirits  after  this  refrigerating  episode, 
we  resumed  our  walk  along  the  track,  which,  as 
we  advanced,  began  to  show  something  of  the 
original  state  6f  the  island.  Broad,  dank  pools 
of  stagnant  water  lay  on  either  side  of  the  track, 
crossed  occasionally  by  embryotic  streets  of  fresh 
earth,  which  told  that  the  work  of  salubriating 
this  quarter  was  in  progross.  Along  the  sea^ 
beach,  which  formed  a  semicirele  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  b^ond  as,  the  driving  surf  of  centuries 
had  washed  up  a  wide  barrier  of  shells  and  cor- 
al, upon  which  the  hospitals  ^f  the  Railroad 
Company  and  the  principal  residences  of  its 
employ^  were  situated.  First,  on  the  left,  were 
the  hospitals,  a  couple  of  large,  airy  buildings, 
rarrounded  by  generous  tiers  of  piazzas.  A* 
general  air  of  tidiness  and  comfort  prevailed 
nonnd  that  spoke  well  for  their  management. 
Three  or  four  neat  little  cottages  came  next  on 
the  line  of  the  beach,  the  residences  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  company,  with  little  garden- 
platB  in  the  rear,  and  an  occasional  cocoa-tree 
throwing  pleasant  shadows  over  them.  Then 
came  the  English  Consulate — a  fine  corrugated 
iron  dwelling,  over  which  the  flag  of  Great  Brit- 


ain extended  its  folds ;  while  directly  fronting 
us  stood  the  general  domestic  rendezvous  of  the 
Railroad  Company's  officials.  Its  long,  sloping 
roof  just  peeped  above  a  heavy  growth  of  cul- 
tivated foliage,  among  which  the  banana  and 
palm  trees  preponderated.  A  little  farther  on^ 
to  the  right,  were  the  buildings  of  the  terminus,' 
with  their  many-arehed  fronts,  and  on  either 
side  of  these,  machine-shops,  whose  tall  chim- 
neys sent  forth  high  curling  columns  of  smoke, 
while  the  ring  of  many  hammers  broke  cheerily 
upon  tfie  ear. 

The  almost  surrounding  and  far-extended 
swamp,  covered  with  impenetrable  chapparal, 
bid  defiance  to  farther  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but,  wishing  to  continue  our  walk,  we 
turned  to  the  sea-beach,  along  which  a  nicely- 
graded  road  had  been  constructed,  extending 
almost  the  entire  circumference  of  the  island. 
The  Paaeo  Coral,  as  it  is  called,  was  the  result 
not  alone  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Aspinwall  for  a  public  drive  and  promenade, 
but  of  a  humane  endeavor  to  afibrd  employ* 
ment  to  many  destitute  and  starving  filibusters, 
the  miserable  remnant  of  Walker's  Kicaraguan 
forces,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  thus  hi 
on  their  sad  journey  home.  Its  construction 
was  evidently  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  times, 
for  thus  far  in  my  peregrinations  I  had  seen 
neither  a  vehicle  of  any  description  save  the 
railroad  cars,  nor  a  beast  of  burden  ranking 
above  a  donkey.  After  following  the  /Vitfo 
Oorai  along  the  beach  for  a  third  of  a  mile,  it 
turned  directly  into  the  midst  of  the  jungle  and 
wound  by  gentle  curves  through  a  tangled  mass 
of  mangrove-bushes,  prickly  vines,  and  cacti. 
This  pleasure-road  projected  into  the  solitude 
of  a  dank  morass  that,  until  its  existence,  had 
probably  never  before  been  invaded  by  human 
footsteps,  and  was  of  teo  recent  construction 
not  te  afford  a  rich  field  for  the  lover  of  natural 
history.  Parrots  fluttered  and  screamed  over- 
head, their  harsh  notes  intermingled  with  the 
melodious  whistle  of  the  turpiale,  and  the  deep 
cooing  of  the  turtle-dove ;  while  underfoot  va- 
rieties of  lizards  darted  across  our  path,  and 
numberless  land-crabs  scampered  into  their 
holes  by  the  roadside. 

.  The  temptation  to  add  to  my  stock  of  curios 
proved  irresistible :  seizing  a  stick  I  started  in 
pursuit  of  a  bevy  of  crabs  that  a  turn  in  the 
road  suddenly  revealed  to  our  view.  Under 
the  circumstances  their  speed  was  admirable, 
but  I  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reach 
the  thicket,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  instead 
of  increased  speed,  three  or  four  of  the  hipder- 
most  turned  sharp  around  for  fight.  I  was  al- 
most convulsed  by  the  jaunty  and  comically  de- 
fiant air  of  the  little  beggars ;  their  bodies— of 
a  pale  blue  color,  about  the  size  of  half  a  cocoa- 
nut — ^were  furnished  with  eight  legs  and  a  pair 
of  claws,  one  of  which  was  of  enormous  size, 
which,  as  they  whirled  about  for  a  set-to,  they 
threw  up  in  a  genuine  boxing  attitude,  and  with 
an  evident  determination  to  resist  to  the  last. 
Admiration  for  such  gallant  conduct  did  not  de- 
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ter  me  from  profiting  by  it,  and  after  a  brisk  tussle 
of  a  minute  or  more  (in  which  two  or  three  of 
them  scampered  off  minus  half  their  legs)  I  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  largest  of  the  party. 
This,  as  well  as  seyeral  other  varieties  of  tlie  crab 
species,  abounds  here  in  great  numbers,  and  are 
esteemed  quite  a  delicate  article  of  food  by  the 
natives.  Stories  are  told  of  their  rapacity  and 
carnivorous  tastes  that  almost  surpass  belief.  It 
is  said  that  the  largest  animals,  dead  or  wounded 
past  resistance,  are  frequently  reduced  to  whiten- 
ed skeletons  by  them  in  a  single  night.  During 
our  walk  I  secured,  besides  the  pugnacious  in- 
dividual previously  alluded  to,  several  of  a  small- 
er variety,  with  bright  scarlet  legs  and  bodies 
of  a  rich,  dark  blue.  One  of  my  greatest  troub- 
les was  the  difficulty  in  capturing  them  without 
mutilation.  Seized  by  a  leg  or  claw,  they  would 
leave  it  in  my  hand  without  the  slightest  cere- 
mony, and  decamp  on  the  balance  of  their  ex- 
tremities so  briskly  that  renewed  pursuit  seldom 
availed  any  thing.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  se- 
cure a  specimen  or  two  of  the  little  saurians 
whose  brilliant  scaly  skins  and  bristling  crests 
were  almost  any  moment  to  be  seen  gliding 
across  our  way,  but  they  were  too  nimble  for 
me,  and  I  came  almost  to  despair  of  so  curious 
an  addition  to  my  spoils,  when  we  .were  startled 
by  the  report  of  a  gun  hard  by,  and,  turning, 
descried  a  native  creeping  out  from  the  chap- 
paral,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  behind  us,  drag- 
ging after  him  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  liz- 
ard. At  once  retracing  our  steps  we  approach- 
ed the  dusky  Nimrod,  and  found  his  prize  to 
be  an  immense  crested  ignana,  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  including  a  cau- 
dal appendage  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  long  as 


its  body.  Its  skin,  covered  with  minute  glis- 
tening scales,  was  of  a  dark  green  color,  varied 
by  bands  of  jet  black,  which  encireled  it  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  inches.  The  head  was 
indescribably  hideous,  while  a  formidable  spiny 
crest  ran  the  entire  length  of  its  back.  It  seem- 
ed scarcely  possible  that  so  fiercely-accoutred 
a  specimen  should  be  a  harmless  fly-catcher ; 
such,  however,  was  the  fact. 

The  iguanarkiller  seemed  not  altogether 
pleased  with  my  scrutiny  of  his  prize,  and  upon 
making  a  proposition  to  possess  myself  of  the 
animal,  he  replied  with  an  emphatic  '*  No^  Se- 
nor.  Oomore  el  mismo."  But  when  he  came  to 
understand  that  I  cared  only  for  the  skin,  and 
that  he  would  still  be  able  to  **eat  him  him- 
self," he  consented  to  part  with  the  hide  for  uii 
peso  (a  dollar) ;  whereupon  my  jack-knife  came 
into  requisition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes the  saurian*s  hide  was  rolled  up  in  a  snug 
bundle,  wrapped  in  a  wild  banana-leaf,  tied  with 
the  strong  fibres  of  the  air-plant,  and  safely  un- 
der my  arm,  while  the  native,  who  rendered  me 
willing  and  valuable  assistance  in  the  flaying 
process,  pocketed  his  peso  and  crawled  back 
into  the  chapparal  rejoicing.  The  flesh  of  the 
iffttana  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  na- 
tives, and  its  eggs,  which,  though  much  smaller, 
are  like  turtles*  eggs  in  shape  and  flavor,  after 
being  dried,  form  quite  an  important  and  favor- 
ite article  of  their  diet. 

Shaping  our  course  homeward,  we  passed 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  lagoon  through 
the  native  portion  of  the  town.  This  wa^  com- 
posed of  low  shanties  and  rickety  wooden  build- 
ings, each  one  of  which  was  a  market  or  shop 
of  some  sort,  from  which  the  natives  of  the  city 
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snd  tarrottnding  country  are  supplied.  The 
odor  of  the  jerked-beef  and  fish  which  hung 
from  poles  and  on  frames  in  front  of  these  places 
of  bosinesa,  and  the  offal  strewed  about  the 
street,  created  snch  a  penetrating  efflurium  that 
I  had  no  disposition  to  examine  the  interiors. 
One  place,  howerer,  the  turtl^marketj  present- 
ed so  norel  an  appearance  that  I  concluded  to 
make  my  nose  do  penance  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
formidable  display  of  turtle-flesh,  flippers,  and 
shells  hung  along  the  front  of  the  establishment 
and  lay  around  the  entrance ;  while  alongside 
a  couple  of  stalwart,  half-nude  negroes  were 
busily  engaged  in  flaying  a  huge  green  turtle, 
weighing  not  less  than  two  or  three  hundr^ 
pounds.  Half  a  doxen  other  turtles  were  lying 
on  their  backs  near  by,  occasionally  raising  their 
heavy  eyelids  and  glaring  sullenly  around,  or 
ringing  their  homy  flippers  against  their  shells, 
in  erident  token  of  irritated  helplessness ;  while, 
secured  in  a  pen  just  opposite,  a  much  larger 
number  were  floundering  about  in  the  waters  of 
the  lagoon.  Theso  turtle  were  of  the  variety 
held  in  such  high  repute  by  epicures  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  islands  along  the  coast :  they  are  so  eas- 
Oy  obtained  that,  before  the  establishment  of 
the  railway  here,  they  had  scarcely  a  market 
Tilue ;  the  finest  now  sell  for  about  five  cents 
per  pound.  A  group  of  native  women  with 
wooden  platters  on  their  heads,  and  a  few  nude 
protuberant-bellied  children  and  ¥nretched-look- 
ing  dogs,  were  gathered  around  the  turtle-flay- 
en,  watching  the  process  with  evident  gusto ; 
but  &e  olfactory  perception  of  previous  victims 
forced  us  to  deny  our  curiosity  farther  indul- 
gence, and,  starting  off,  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  found  ns  resting  ^m  our  interesting  but 
Cuiguing  jauBt  under  the  cool  piazzas  of  the 
Agency. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  informed 
by  the  agent  that,  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
hap to  the  water-pipes  on  the  wharf,  the  Illinois 
would  be  sent  to  Porto  Bello  for  water  on  the 
following  morning,  and  was  invited  to  mak^one 
of  a  pleasure-party  which  had  been  arranged 
in  view  of  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  visit  that 
ancient  harbor  and  city,  oncib  the  richest  and 
most  important  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  but  which  for  nearly  two  centuries 
had  been  lying  in  ruin  and  decay. 

Our  party,  composed  of  about  a  dozen  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  embarked  at  7  o'clock  of  the 
next  morning,  and  we  at  once  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor.  Bveiy  preparation  had  been  made  by 
the  captain  and  the  agent  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment  by  ship  and  shore  during 
the  jaunt.  Hampers  of  eatables  and  drinka- 
bles, fishing-tackle,  fowling-pieces,  etc.,  and  a 
trio  of  musicians  to  enliven  the  party  and  fill 
up  any  little  racnum  that  might  occur.  The 
day  was  beautifnl  and  the  waters  like  a  mirror. 
Every  one  seemed  determined  to  enjoy  the  time 
to  the  utmost.  Two  hours  passed  like  a  dream, 
and  we  were  standing  into  the  entrance  of  **  the 
UmHfiU  harbor.'* 


In  speaking  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  place 
in  1502,  Washington  Irving,  in  his  third  vol- 
imie  of  **  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus,'* 
thus  describes  it:  **It  was  surrounded  by  an 
elevated  country,  open  and  cultivated,  with 
houses  within  a  bow-shot  of  each  other,  sur^ 
rounded  by  fruit-trees,  groves  of  palms,  and 
fields  producing  maize,  vegetables,  and  the  de- 
licious pine-apple ;  so  that  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  Uie  mingled  appearance  of  an  or- 
chard and  garden.  *'  Within  a  century  after  this 
country  was  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Span- 
iards the  city  of  Porto  Bello  was  founded,  and 
soon  became  a  place  of  g^at  importance  as  the 
Atlantic  d^pot  for  the  treasures  from  the  Span- 
ish possessions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  a  paved  road  from  the  city 
of  Panama,  forty  miles  distant.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  two  castles  or  forts,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  harbor,  which  were  considered  al- 
most impregnable,  besides  by  yarious  heavy  bat- 
teries and  castles  within  the  harbor  and  city. 
It  was  garrisoned  by  several  hundred  soldiers, 
and  had  a  population,  including  priests  and 
nuns  (of  which  there  were  not  a  few),  of  moro 
'  than  a  thousand  souls.  Once  every  year  a  great 
fair  was  held  at  Porto  Bello,  at  which  time 
great  galleons  arrived  from  Spain  laden  with 
merchandise  and  slaves  to  traffic  with  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Pacific  coast,  whose  long  trains 
of  mules,  laden  with  gold,  silver,  and, precious 
stones  extorted  from  the  long -suffering  and 
ever-patient  aborigines,  would  then  pour  into 
the  city  by  the  paved  road  from  Panama.  On 
the  grand  plaza  in  front  of  the  Governor's  castle 
the  multitudes  gathered ;  long  rows  of  booths 
were  erected  on  every  hand,  in  which  the  Cas- 
tilian  merchants  displayed  their  rich  brocades 
and  velvets,  arms  of  every  variety  and  pattern, 
as  well  as  divers  other  articles  for  use  or  orna- 
ment Crowds  of  slaves  were  gathered  here 
and  there,  awaiting  the  disposal  of  their  ownerSi 
while  the  rich  Spanish-Americans,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  sauntered  through  the  fair, 
buying  or  bartering  for  whateyer  they  had  need 
in  goods  or  slaves. 

It  was  a  brilliant  day  the  day  of  the  fair  in 
that  ancient  city  of  Porto  Bello.  Merriment  and 
festivity  mingled  with  the  busy  scenes,  and  all 
went  well  with  the  Spaniard  in  his  blood-bought 
prosperity ;  but  the  poor  Indians,  rightful  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  who  once  lived  here  in  plenty  and 
quietness — ^whose  prosperous  condition  was  well 
shown  in  the  description  by  Columbus  when  he 
first  entered  their  peaceful  harbor — ^where  were 
they  during  the  great  festival?  Wading  through 
a  crimson  chapter,  we  find  them  driven  from 
their  fruitful  fields  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
forest,  enslaved,  smarting  under  the  lash,  made 
to  grope  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  rapacious  tormentors ;  their 
caciques  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  mutilated,  sent 
captive  beyond  the  seas,  and  all  under  a  flimsy 
cloak  of  civilisation  and  religion. 

Bi^t  a  day  of  partial  retribution  comes  at 
lost.    Porto  Bello,  mighty  in  wealth  and  foncied 
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fltrength,  in  an  hour  of  listless  security  receiyed 
such  a  sconrging  as  must  have  made  the  poor 
aborigines  fancy  that  their  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices had  at  last  found  answer.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century  a  band  of  lawless 
marauders,  less  than  five  hundred  in  number, 
headed  by  the  notorious  Morgan  (afterward  Sir 
Henry  Moi-gan,  who.  had  for  some  time  pre^ 
yiously  been  cruising  about  the  Caribbean  wa- 
ters, and  had  already  ravaged  several  feebly 
fortified  Spanish-American  towns),  lured  by  the 
reputation  of  the  great  riches  of  Porto  Bello,  and 
disregarding  the  equally  wide-spread  fame  of 
her  impregnable  defenses,  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  reduction  and  pillage  of  the  place. 
*'In  a  fleet  of  nine  small  but  well -equipped 
vessels  the  buccaneers  arrived  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  harbor,  when,  leaving  their  ships, 
they  came  by  boats  and  canoes  near  to  its  en- 
trance, where  they  landed  July  1,  1668. 

The  outer  fortress,  named  Triana,  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  city,  was  the  point  de- 
termined upon  for  the  initiatory  attack.  In  the 
silence  of  midnight,  guided  by  an  occasional 
alerte  drawled  out  by  the  sleepy  sentinels,  they 
crept  along,  under  cover  of  a  dense  thicket,  up 
to  the  first  outpost  of  the  city.  Three  or  four  of 
their  number  were  then  sent  forward  to  surprise 
and  Capture  the  sentry  if  possible,  or  to  dispatch 
him  if  necessary.  The  former  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so  dextrously  that  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Morgan,  without  hav- 
ing given  an  alarm.  They  then,  by  furious 
menaces,  obtained  every  information  in  regard 
to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  garrison  and 
the  most  facile  means  of  gaining  an  ingress  into 
the  city ;  then  advancing,  through  the  guidance 
of  the  terrified  sentinel,  they  came  directly  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  castle  and  forced  their  pris- 
oner to  demand  for  them  its  immediate  surren- 
der. The  garrison,  however,  made  answer  by 
a  heavy  random  discharge  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketiy,  which  did  no  further  damage  than  to 
alarm  the  rest  of  the  city ;  while  the  buccaneers, 
at  once  scaling  the  ramparts  by  means  of  lad- 
ders with  which  they  were  well  provided,  poured 
into  the  castle.  After  a  brief  and  ineffectual 
resistance  by  the  garrison  the  pirates  obtained 
complete  possession  of  the  place ;  then  securing 
their  prisoners,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  in  a 
laige  room  near  the  powder  magazine,  they  laid 
a  long  train,  and,  marching  out  into  the  city, 
Uew  up  the  castle  with  its  ill-fated  occupants. 
The  noise  of  the  explosion,  followed  by  the  wild 
cries  of  the  buccaneers  as  they  rushed  through 
the  streets  attacking  whoever  they  met,  sent 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  astounded  citizens ; 
so  that  they  made  but  little  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, but  strove  to  escape  on  every  hand,  fling- 
ing their  treasures  into  wells  and  cisterns,  and 
flying  into  the  castles,  and  even  into  the  neigh- 
boring forests,  for  refuge.  The  Governor  of  the 
city,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  arrest  the 
terror-stricken  multitude  in  order  to  make  some 
stand  against  the  enemy,  retreated  into  his  cas- 
tle with  a  few  devoted  followers;   and  from 


thence,  by  a  sharp  discharge  of  cannon  and 
small  anns,  and  dashing  hand-grenades,  pots  of 
combustibles,  and  missiles  of  every  description, 
from  the  walls  down  upon  th6  heads  of  the  be- 
siegers, succeeded  in  repulsing  them  with  much 
slaughter.  Somewhat  disheartened  by  this  sud- 
den revulsion  in  the  tide  of  their  success,  the  pi- 
rates then  turned  their  attention  to  the  churches, 
which  were  known  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
images  and  shrines  and  massive  services  of 
plate,  and  also  to  the  smaller  castles  into  which 
many  of  the  chief  citizens  had  fled  with  their 
families  and  treasures.  These  being  inefficient- 
ly held  were  soon  forced  to  surrender,  after 
which  many  priests  and  citizens  were  brutally 
murdered,  and  much  wealth  in  jewels  and  gold 
was  secured.  Thus  gaining  renewed  courage 
and  ardor,  they  returned  to  the  attack  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's stronghold.  Profiting  by  their  previous 
experience,  they  themselves  kept  well  aloof  from 
the  walls,  but  seizing  numbers  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  religions  women  whom  they  had  torn 
from  the  churches  and  cloisters,  forced  them  to 
bear  the  scaling-ladders  along  their  front,  in 
hopes  that  sentiments  of  pity  or  conscientioos 
scruples  would  deter  the  Governor  from  firing 
as  before.  But  although  besought  by  these 
poor  unfortunates  with  many  prayers  and  tears 
to  surrender,  the  brave  Governor  again  poured 
his  fires  upon  them,  and  it  was  only  after  many 
of  those  religious  persons  were  slaughtered  that 
the  ladders  were  finally  placed,  and  the  blood-* 
thirsty  horde  gained  a  position  on  the  walls.  A 
short  and  decisive  conflict  then  took  place,  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  to  the  besiegied  that  they 
all  threw  down  their  arms,  praying  for  quarter, 
save  the  old  Governor,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  his  wife  and  daughters  besought  him  on 
their  knees  by  prayers  and  tears  to  surrender, 
continued  fighting  until,  having  slain  very  many, 
he  was  at  last  dispatched.  Then  followed  scenes 
of  butchery,  rapine,  and  pillage  that  beggar  de- 
scription. This  continued  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  buccaneers  rioted  in  eveiy 
sort  of  brutal  indulgence  and  dissipation.  An 
unquenchable  thirst  for  plunder  urged  them  on 
to  commit  the  most  horrid  enormities  {  those  of 
their  miserable  victims  whom  they  supposed  the 
possessors  of  hidden  wealth  were  put  to  the  rack 
and  often  tortured  and  mutilated  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  they  died  on  the  ^>ot.  At  last,  hav- 
ing stripped  the  citizens  of  all  their  riches  and 
become  satiated  with  debauchery,  they  disman- 
tled the  fortresses  and  set  sail  for  their  rendez- 
vous at  Jamaica  loaded  down  with  the  spoils  of 
that  once  prosperous  and  beautiful  city.** 

Porto  Bello  never  fully  recovered  from  that 
terrible  ravaging ;  for  as  often  as  any  thing  like 
prosperity  seemed  inclined  to  manifest  itself 
within  its  borders  some  ruthless  adventurer, 
encouraged  by  Moigan's  great  success,  would 
pounce  upon  it  as  a  lawful  prize.  Th&^nishing 
stroke  was  given  by  Admiral  Vernon,  of  the 
British  navy,  who  sacked  and  pillaged  the  city 
in  1738,  gaining  but  a  meagre  booty  for  his 
pains.     Since  then,  the  decline  of  the  Spanish 
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pO(SBCssioTLS  beyond  tho  Istbinna  having 
I       destroveil  its  ImportJinrc  a»  a  place  of  de- 
posit and  trade,  it  hiiB  fiilfcn  into  mm. 
Its  dwellings  and  fortifications  liave  crutnbled 
and  become  OTcrgrown  with  the  swift-jTrowing 
vegetation  of  the  tropica ;  and  its  inhabitants, 
once  the  rich  merchants  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
have  been  replaced  by  two  or  three  hnndred  de- 
generate specimens  of  humanity,  made  up  from 
the  mingled  blood  of  the  Spaniard,  the  native, 
and  the  Negro,  who  ek^  out  n  lazj-  existence 
within  its  failcn  walU, 
V  Our  little  party  was  gathered 

'  ■  npnn  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  ///i- 
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twU,  the  more  fall/  to  obsenre  and  appreciate 
the  loreliness  of  the  scenery  as  we  glided  into 
the  placid  waters  of  Porto  Bello  Bay.  Seldom 
have  I  witnessed  a  sight  of  more  picturesque 
beauty  than  that  which  opened  upon  our  view  as 
we  passed  between  the  high  mountains,  gorgeous 
with  their  thick  mantles  of  evergreen,  that  rear- 
ed up  on  either  side  of  the  entrance.  Beyond  us 
was  a  broad  expanse  of  water  entirely  shut  in  by 
the  encircling  shore,  which  sloped  gently  back  on 
the  right  until  it  met  the  rough  mountain  half  a 
mile  distant.  On  the  left  the  abrupt  face  of  the 
coast  range  came  bluflf  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
directly  in  front  a  narrow  valley  discovered  to  us 
the  cloud -enshrouded  peaks  of  the  far-off  Cor- 
dilleras. The  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  on 
the  right  shore.  Fort  '*  Triana,"  which  was  re- 
built after  its  destruction  by  the  buccaneers, 
though  sadly  dilapidated  and  half-hid  by  huge 
trees  that  had  found  root  on  and  within  its 
walls,  still  showed  a  couple  of  watch-towers,  ap- 
parently in  tolerable  preservation,  and  thegcneial 
line  of  the  original  fortress.  A  scattered  row 
of  cane  huts  stretched  along  the  shore,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  ancient  streets,  while  here 
and  there  the  ruins  of  old  dwellings,  cathe- 
drals, and  public  buildings  could  be  seen  stand- 
ing against  a  background  of  thick  undergrowth. 
We  soon  reached  our  watering-place,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  bay  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  the 
shore  was  so  bold  that,  when  the  vessel  was 
finally  moored,  we  were  almost  within  jumping 
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distance  from  the  beach.  A  stone's-throw  beyond 
us  little  bits  of  parapets,  watch-towers,  and  bat- 
tlements struggled  out  from  the  heavily  jungled 
hill-side,  the  picturesque  grave-stones  of  an  an- 
cient harbor>guard. 

Preparations  were  at  once  commenced  for 
taking  the  water  on  board.  A  couple  of  lengths 
of  l»ight  red  cast-iron  pipes,  that  ran  out  fix}m  a 
thicket  of  tall  canes  bdtdering  the  narrow  beach, 
showed  that  Yankee  enterprise  had  been  at  work 
even  here ;  they  were  part  of  a  line  of  the  same 
sort  that,  some  yerjs  ago,  were  laid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  Steamship  Company,  and  extended  a 
hundred  yards  through  a  narrow  goi^ge  in  the 
mountain  side  into  a  gushing  spring  of  pure 
cool  water.  A  length  or  two  of  hose  was  soon 
attached  to  the  pipes,  from  whence  the  water 
flowed  directly  into  the  tanks  of  our  vessel. 

It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
our  party  that  we  should  ^isit  the  springy  as  an 
incident  of  no  little  historical  interest  was  at- 
tached to  its  first  discovery.  In  Arthur  Helps's 
**  Spanish  Conquest  in  America"  he  speaks  of  a 
Spanish  adventurer  named  Nicuesa,  who  coast- 
ed along  here  in  1510.  Among  his  company 
was  one  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
fourth  voyage,  and  on  arriving  opposite  this  har- 
bor he  recognized  it,  saying  that  Columbus  had 
here  landed  and  buried  an  Knchor  half  its  length 
in  the  sand  opposite  to  a  spring  of  fresh  water. 
"They  went,  and  found  the  mariner  to  be  right, 
and  the  harbor  proved  to  be  Porto  Bello — so 
named  by  Columbus." 

Half  an  hour's  hard  climbing 
up  shelving  steeps,  over  huge 
rocks,  and  through  prickly  tan- 
glewood,  brought  us  to  the  nota- 
ble spring,  whose  sparkling  wa^ 
ters  tumbled  down  in  pretty  cas- 
cades from  a  wild  rock-bound 
nook,  almost  hidden  by  great 
trees  loaded  with  parasites,  and 
a  profusion  of  brilliant  foliage  of 
a  lesser  growth.  The  air,  which 
on  the  beach  almost  simmered, 
became  changed  to  a  delicious 
coolness,  and  was  vocal  with  the 
warbling  of  numerous  gayly-plu- 
maged  birds.  There  were  palm- 
trees  of  the  variety  bearing  the 
vegetable  ivory,  the  nuts  of 
which  lay  plentifully  on  the 
ground  beneath;  lignum- vitse 
trees,  whose  tops  were  radiant 
with  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and 
their  trunks  festooned  by  flow- 
ering vines  and  embossed  with 
myriads  of  cacti;  while  the 
rocks  around  were  almost  em- 
bedded in  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
mosses  and  ferns.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  glimpse  of  the  bright 
water-pipes  of  the  Steamship 
Company,  which  entered  the 
stream  a  few  yards  below,  we 
could  readi^  have  fancied  that 
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ve  were  the  only  Tlsitants  since  the  discoyery  of 
the  place  by  Colambus,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before,  so  wild  and  nndis- 
twbed  did  every  thing  seem. 

After  qaafflng  liberally  from  the  cool  water, 
«wl  refreshing  our  heated  faces  in  the  limpid 
*»in,  we  made  diligent  search  hoping  to  find 
"Jnie  traces  graven  upon  the  sorronnding  rocks 
*7the  "great  discoverer,"  which  should  estab- 
^  its  historic  interest  beyond  a  cavil,  but  not 
*  letter  or  sign  rewarded  the  effort ;  and  our 
P^  fell  to  botanizing  and  gathering  specimens 
^  "gate,  jasper,  and  cornelian,  with  which  the 
**<i  of  the  stream  below  abounded,  while  I  took 
Ajwsition  near  by  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  the 
Pfeaanres  of  penciling  the  beauties  of  the  spring. 
A  careful  outline  was  nearly  completed,  when 
there  came  a  realization  that  the  fairest  scene 
^7  lose  its  charma  by  a  single  discordant  feature. 


This  was  through  the  sud- 
den discover)'  thnt  n  little 
black  bull  whith  dropped 
from  an  OTcrhnngirini;  limb 
ujjon  iho  li>g  whtTfun  I  sal 
wafl  nothing  lens  limn  a  very 
large  and  lively  larautiila. 
l<iow  when  it  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood that  this  tarantula  was  a  sort  of  immense 
black,  hairy  spider^  some  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  variety  whose  bite  is  so  venomous  as  to 
be  fatal  in  a  few  hours,  my  sensations  at  the  mo- 
ment may  be  imagined.  Hastily  removing  to  a 
respectful  distance,  I  made  preparations  for  cap- 
turing the  beast,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  cau- 
tious manoeuvring  had  his  ugliness  securely 
impaled  upon  a  stout  bit  of  sharpened  reed. 
Just  then  one  of  the  party  came  up,  and  after 
admiring  the  specimen,  coolly  informed  me  that 
the  vicinity  had  quite  a  reputation  as  abounding 
in  tarantulas,  scorpions,  and  centipedes,  besides 
occasional  venomous  snakes  and  anacondas.  I 
was  prepared  to  believe  it,  and  also  to  depart ; 
for  the  masses  of  verdure  that  seemed  so  beau- 
tiful in  tint  and  form  but  a  few  moments  before, 
were  then  only  to  be  seen  as  admirable  lurking- 
places  for  all  sorts  of  venomous  reptiles.     Curi- 
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oas  and  graceful  cacti  became  painfully 
suggestive  of  the  living  serpents  thej  so 
closely  resembled,  and  every  rustle  of  an 
adjacent  twig  seemed  a  flourish  of  some 
vicious  beast  preparatory  to  pouncing 
upon  the  luckless  wayfarer. 

We  succeeded,  however,  in  making  a 
safe  return  to  the  beach,  where  our  com- 
panions had  already  arrived  and  were 
parleying  with  a  group  of  young  natives 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  The 
tarantula — which  we  exhibited  still  alive 
— and  squirming  upon  the  end  of  the  reed  *" ■ 
attracted  universal  admiration.  Think- 
ing that  the  natives  might  be  interested 
in  examining  it,  one  of  our  party  dis- 
played it  to  them  so  effectually  that  they 
fled  shrieking  to  their  canoes.  They  were  a 
mongrel  set,  ranging  from  mulatto  to  pure  Afri- 
can, half  or  quite  naked,  but  very  jolly.  Ev- 
idently distrustful  of  our  intentions,  they  soon 
paddled  back  across  the  bay  to  report  their  im- 
pressions in  the  town. 

We  returned  to  the  ship  and  found  every 
thing  in  readiness  for  a  jaunt  across  the  bay. 
A  well-appointed  lunch-basket,  a  bucket  of  ice, 
a  couple  of  fowling-pieces,  and  fishing-tackle, 
were  stowed  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the  ship's 
largest  boats,  and  our  party,  including  the  la- 


dies, embarked  and  pushed  off,  prepared  for  any 
thing,  from  stirring  adventure  and  dusty  anti- 
quarian research,  down  to  a  quiet  fish  by  the  bay- 
side  and  a  lunch  in  some  shaded  grove.  A  fe;nr 
minutes'  pleasanf  row  transported  us  across  the 
still  waters  of  the  harbor  to  a  sandy  beach,  where 
the  general  landing-place  was  indicated  by  a 
large  number  of  canoes  drawn  up  just  in  the 
rear  of  a  row  of  dilapidated  stone  buildings. 
Twenty  or  thirty  Portobellans — men,  women, 
and  children  —  were  grouped  around,  aroused 
into  quite  animated  exhibitions  of  pantomime 
and  chattering  discussion  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
able reasons  for  this  unusual  descent  upon  their 
quiet  town.  A  few  pleasant  words,  however, 
made  them  our  friends,  if  we  could  judge  by  their 
smiling  faces  and  the  alacrity  with  which  sev- 
eral yelping  curs  that  seemed  inclined  to  dispute 
the  landing  were  driven  back  among  the  ruins. 
They  were  by  no  means  as  ill-looking  a  people 
as  I  had  been  led  to  suppose  we  should  find. 
True,  they  were  of  all  colors,  and  the  males  were 
scantily  dressed  and  ragged,  and  the  children 
mostly  naked ;  but  the  women  were  a  good-na- 
tured, laughing  set,  rather  neatly  though  very 
loosely  attired  in  white  muslin,  with  short  sleeves 
and  very  low  necks,  some  wiUi  a  rich  profusion 
of  jetty  hair  flowing  down  their  shoulders,  and 
decorated  with  yellow  or  crimson  flowers ;  while 
others,  whose  locks — or  rAther  fleeces — refused 
to  flow,  were  set  off  with  pearl-mounted  combs, 
and  occasion  ally  with  a  flaunting  bandana.  Sus- 
pended from  the  necks  of  all  I  observed  some 
little  relic  or  priest-blessed  token,  showing  that 
whatever  might  be  their  condition,  they  had  at 
least  inherited  some  of  the  superstitions  and  out- 
ward signs  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  place. 

During  the  disembarkation  we  were  not  a  lit- 
tle startled  by  hearing  a  voice  with  a  broad  Hi- 
bernian brogue,  and  in  gleeful  accents,  shouting 
out  a  volley  of  genuine  Irish  welcomes ;  and  in 
another  instant  a  brawny,  sandy-haired  son  of 
Erin,  disguised  under  a  broad-striped  splint  hat, 
pushed  through  the  crowd  and  capered  about  us, 
shaking  hands  with  our  sailors,  and  swinging  his 
old  splint  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight.  **  Paddy" 
was  evidently  ^*  abroad ;"  but  how  he  came  to  bo 
domesticated,  as  he  evidently  was,  among  the 
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nadyes  of  this  secladed  re- 
gion, was  a  riddle.  This 
(ai  soon  as  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits  was  a  little  ex- 
hausted) he  solred  hj  in- 
fanning  as  that  the  coasting 
schooner  Sarah  White,  from 
LiTerpool,  in  looking  for  a 
market  aboat  a  year  pre- 
fioos,  had  found  it  on  a 
ledge  of  rocks  just  below 
the  harbor,  and  had  gone  to 
pieces;  while  himself  and 
fire  of  his  shipmates  were 
rescued  and  brought  to  this 
place  bj  the  natives.  JSis 
companions  were  taken  off, 
after  a  couple  of  months'  so- 
jooni,  by  one  of  the  little 
schooners  that  occasionallj 
trade  along  the  coast;  but 
?nMj  losing  his  heart  to 
a  ftsduating  Mestizo,  had 
married  her  and  settled 
down;  then,  as  he  said, 
**the  kaythens  were  all 
CkruHans  in  the  ould  place, 
an'  plinty  to  ate  and  dhrink ; 
an'  it  wasn't  the  likes  o' 
him  as  nil  be  laving  on  an 
onsartintj."  *' Terence  Malony,  at  yir  sarv- 
ice,"  was  a  chip  of  the  true  Emerald,  and  evi- 
dently on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  peo- 
ple of  his  adoption ;  for  as  he  bustled  about, 
tocking  under  his  arms  our  umbrellas,  fishing- 
tackle,  etc.,  he  tweakJil  the  naked  little  natives, 
chucked  the  grinning  wenches  under  their  chins, 
and  illustrated  **a  rollicking,  divil-maj-care 
Iriihman"  in  the  best  possible  style ;  while  the 
objects  of  his  delicate  attentions  attested  their 
ttjojment  of  this  apparently  not  unusual  pro- 
cee^ng  by  repeated  bursts  of  merriment,  and 
an  unmitigated  display  of  ivory. 

Leafing  the  boat  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  our 
nik>n,  we  followed  *' Terence,"  who,  as  he  as- 
wwd  ns,  knew  "every  fnt  o*  the  town,"  and 
filed  through' a  narrow,  dirty  path  between  the 
<Sltpidated  walls  for  a  few  yards,  when  we  came 
oat  upon  a  regularly-paved  way,  evidently  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  ancient  city.  On 
both  sides  were  remains  of  stone  houses  almost 
cnbedded  in  the  overgrowing  foliage,  and  from 
the  mclosures  of  which  arose  trees — ^mimosa, 
good,  orange,  and  palm — often  as  thick  as  a 
BttQ's  body.  Some  were  patched  up  and  built 
BpoB  and  against  with  bamboos,  occupied,  it 
sppeared,  almost  equally  by  dogs,  pigs,  chick- 
^  and  natives,  who  seemed  inclined  to  pay 
»  oreiy  attention  as  we  sauntered  along.  Nu- 
neions  turkey-buzzards  (or«7bAn  Crow  vukuresy 
M  tfaef  are  sometimes  cidled)  were  also  domes- 
seated  among  them,  and  so  tame  that  they  might 
^*sil7  ^Te  been  dispatched  with  our  sticks ;  but 
the  people  of  this,  as  well  as  most  tropical  coun- 
^^  look  upon  the  buzzard  as  their  especial 
^^i^  for  they  are  usually  their  only  scavengers. 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  97.— C 


Paddy  made  himself  especially  useftd  by 
checking  the  undue  familiarity  with  which  the 
quadrupeds  seemed  inclined  to  favor  us,  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  interi- 
ors of  the  cabins.  NoUiing  could  be  more  sim- 
ple than  their  furnishing.  A  hammock  swung 
across  the  entrance,  serving  as  seat  and  lounge 
during  the  day  and  bed  at  night ;  a  floor  of  the 
bare  earth ;  a  few  bits  of  pottery  and  an  iron 
kettle  resting  upon  a  pile  of  smoke-blackened 
stones  just  outside,  seemed  to  comprise  the  en- 
tire parlor,  bedroom,  and  kitchen  furniture  of 
the  m^'ority.  A  few  had  two  apartments,  one 
in  rear  of  the  other,  and  one  or  two  an  upper 
chambec,  tfie  means  of  access  to  which  was  a 
simple  upright  post  with  notches  hacked  on  ei- 
ther side  for  stairs.  In  the  far  comer  of  one  of 
the  tenements  we  entered,  sat  an  aged  negress 
with  a  tightly-curled  fleece  upon  her  head  as 
white  as  snow.  Attracted  by  the  exceedingly 
antique  appearance  of  the  crone,  I  approached 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  her  longevity  with 
a  dime  or  two,  when  she  suddenly  turned  a  com- 
plete somersault,  and  a  huge  grvnter^  with  half 
a  dozen  little  ones  that  had  been  ensconced  un- 
der and  behind  her  chair,  rushed  squealing  out 
of  the  cabin.  Comment  on  the  intimacy  seems 
unnecessary.  Our  ladies  were  the  especial  ad- 
miration of  the  females,  who  pressed  upon  them 
quantities  of  fruits  and  freshly-gathered  flowers, 
stoutly  repulsing  any  attempt  at  compensation. 

Attracted  by  the  buzz  of  many  voices,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  a  well-preserved  ruin  a 
little  back  from  the  line  of  the  street,  we  ad- 
vanced toward  it,  and  through  the  open  door 
and  windows,  innocent  of  sash  or  blinds,  we 
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were  snrprided  to  find  its  interior  occupied 
bj  a  native  school.  Sime  diirtj  or  fortj  taw- 
nj- skinned  but  bright -looking  children,  of 
ages  ranging  from  three  to  a  dozen  years,  were 
making  the  room  ring  with  a  chattering  med- 
ley of  sounds,  which  our  appearance  at  the  win- 
dows seemed  only  to  increase.  Their  teach- 
er, a  dark,  meek-looking  man,  of  about  forty,  in 
a  sort  of  half-clerical  costume,  was  walking  up 
and  down  among  them,  apparently  "lining" 
their  lessons.  Observing  that  we  watched  the 
proceedings  with  interest,  he  politely  motioned 
us  to  enter.  We  did  so,  and  seated  ourselves 
on  a  rude  bench,  which  was  summarily  cleared 
of  its  curly-headed  little  occupants  for  our  use. 
About  a  dozen  of  the  largest  boys  were  ranged 
along  in  front  of  a  low  desk  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  tracing  letters  with  pointed  slips  of  bam- 
boo upon  the  sand  with  which  the  desk  was 
strewn ;  one  acting  as  monitor  passed  up  and 
down  along  the  class,  criticising  the  work,  then 


erasing  it  with  a  little  wooden  scraper  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  Five  or  six  of  the  smaller 
boys  were  going  through  an  oral  exercise  in 
arithmetic  with  the  teacher,  and  the  remainder 
were  conning  their  lessons  aloud,  each  one  in 
his  own  key,  and  all  working  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  might  shame  some  schools  in  our  own 
land. 

After  a  few  moments  the  master  made  a  sig- 
nal of  dismissal  to  the  school,  and  we  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  as  well  as  our  indif- 
ferent Spanish  and  his  meagre  English  would 
permit.  As  we  had  already  surmised,  from  his 
clerical  costume  and  the  numerous  images  and 
pictures  of  saints  suspended  from  the  school- 
room walls,  he  was  a  Catholic  missionary.  On 
his  own  responsibility  he  had,  several  years  be- 
fore, sought  out  this  unpromising  field.  Full 
of  philanthropic  zeal  and  religious  enthusiasm, 
he  had  settled  among  this  almost  unknown  and 
uncivilized  people,  and  after  much  labor  had 
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succeeded  in  establishing  a  school.  Poor  in 
this  world's  goods,  for  a  long  time  he  straggled 
with  his  poTerty  and  the  apathy  and  ignorance 
of  the  people,  subsisting  upon  the  merest  pit- 
tance gained  by  the  work  of  his  hands,  nntil  at 
last  he  80  won  npon  them  by  his  unwearied 
kindness  and  persevering  labors,  that  he  not 
only  succeeded  in  surrounding  himself  with  a 
multitude  of— for  that  country — well-condition- 
ed children  in  his  school-room,  but  gained  the 
position  of  general  adviser  and  oracle  of  the 
pUce.  He  was  then  in  the  receipt  of  quite  a 
princely  salary,  namely,  fifty  reales  per  month — 
about  seven  of  our  American  dollars — besides 
many  gifts  and  other  favors'ftx>m  his  now  appre- 
ciative and  grateful  patrons.  His  countenance 
beamed  with  enthusiasm  as  he  spoke  of  the  re- 
salts  which  were  to  follow  from  his  self-sacri- 


ficing efforts.  Already  they  were  beyond  what 
he  had  believed  possible  ;  and  he  had  full  confi- 
dence that  he  should  live  to  witness  the  entire 
regeneration  of  this  degraded  people.  We  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  our  cordial  sympa- 
thy with  the  feelings  which  inspired  the  simple- 
hearted  and  praiseworthy  missionary.  A  purse, 
containing  three  quarter-eagles,  was  made  up, 
with  which  we  requested  him  to  establish  prizes, 
and  distribute  among  his  little  flock  as  his  judg- 
ment might  dictate ;  and  another,  containing  ten 
dollars,  of  which  we  begged  his  own  acceptance, 
as  an  earnest  of  our  admiration  and  regard. 

The  gifts  were  taken  with  miany  expressions 
of  gratitude ;  and  as  we  were  about  resuming 
our  walk,  he  volunteered  to  accompany  us  and 
point  out  the  principal  objects  of  interest 

Under  his  guidaiice  we  pursued  our  way  a 
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little  farther  along  the  street  to  its  tenninns, 
which  was  formed  by  the  solid-arched  entrance 
of  Fort  Triana»  flanked  on  either  side  by  mass- 
iTe  buttresses,  which  were  pierced  by  occasion- 
al narrow  embrasures,  and  surmounted  by  cir- 
cular sentry  towers.  The  payement  was  com- 
pletely grass-grown  and  the  whole  structure  was 
in  a  luxuriantly-Tegetating  condition.  Its  great 
solidity  and  strength  first  attracted  our  notice. 
The  inclosing  walls  could  scarcely  have  meas- 
ured at  their  base*  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  thickness,  and  were,  on  the  sea-side,  at 
least  forty  feet  in  height.  The  paved  floor  of 
the  interior  was  covered  over  by  a  tangled 
growth  of  vines,  principally  of  a  species  of  the 
mimosa  popularly  known  as  the  '*  sensitive 
plant,*'  whose  delicate  foliage  shrank  into  ap- 
parent leaflessness  as  we  forced  our  way  along. 
Several  heaps  of  rust-eaten  bomb-shells  and 
cannon-balls  were  visible  through  the  interlac- 
ing vines;  and  upon  an  elevated  part  of  the 
fortification,  which  was  reached  by  a  sort  of 
stone  inclined  plane,  were  lying  about  a  dozen 
immense  cannon.  Time  had  finished  his  work 
with  carriages  of  the  guns  and  every  thing  of 


wood  connected  with  the  original  battery,  but 
the  guns  were  as  smooth  and  polished  as  if 
fresh  from  the  foundry.  This  was,  as  our  good 
missionary  informed  us,  in  consequence  of  the 
laige  quantity  of  silver  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture. He  said  that  their  value,  for  the  silver 
alone,  was  very  great.  Among  the  trees,  which 
on  portions  of  the  fortress  might  almost  be  said 
to  form  groves,  some  were  of  very  curious  and 
even  fantastic  shape.  One,  which  had  taken  root 
in  the  interior  of  a  watch-tower,  had  grown  to 
an  enormous  size,  and  burst  the  inclosing  walls, 
carrying  up  several  large  stones  embraced  ia 
its  branches ;  another,  springing  from  the  base 
of  the  wall  near  a  narrow  musket-embrasure, 
had  passed  through  it,  and  developed  to  at  least 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  both  on  the  out- 
er and  inner  side  of  the  wall,  but  in  its  passage 
through  the  opening  it  was  no  more  than  about 
two  or  three  inches  in  thickness. 

During  our  explorations  about  the  fort  an  en- 
trance into  a  dark  arch-way  was  discovered,  aup- 
posed  to  terminate  in  the  ancient  powder  ttiag- 
azine.  Consenting  to  a  proposal  from  one  of 
the  party  to  examine  it,  we  groped  along  a  low. 
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(Ump  passtge  for  some  half  a  dozen  yards,  and 
eame  to  an  open  space,  which,  by  swinging  oar 
smbFeUas,  was  found  to  be  an  arched  chamber 
aboaft  thirty  feet  sqoare.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  place,  howeyer,  was  not  ascertained  be- 
fore finding  that  it  had  other  occupants  than 
omselTes.  Multitudes  of  immense  bats  of  the 
▼tmpire  species  were  domiciled  there,  and  seem- 
ed bj  no  means  disposed  to  vacate  the  premises. 
A  sharp  skirmish  was  the  result,  and  we  came 
<Rit  wi^  dirers  bites  and  bruises  and  a  couple  of 
q^edmena,  one  of  which,  with  wings  outstretch- 
ed, measured  oyer  twenty  inches  in  breadth, 
hnagine  a  large  mouse,  with  a  horn  upon  its 
Dose  like  a  ihinoceros — ^furnish  him  with  a  pair 
of  demoniac  wings,  and  you  have  a  very  fair 
pictare  of  the  vampire.  He  is  dreaded  by  the 
lutives  on  account  of  his  blood-sucking  pro- 
penrities.  In  the  sultry  tropical  nights  he  fans 
the  heated  sleeper  with  his  wings  while  his  nee- 
dle-like  teeth  are  being  inserted  into  the  veins 
of  hU  victim,  ^en  he  slakes  his  thirst  with  al- 
iBost  inconceivable  gentleness,  and  it  is  only  by 
•ome  fortunate  chance  that  he  is  ever  discovered 
before  the  mischief  is  done.  It  is  a  curious  and 
▼elUuithenticated  fact,  that  once  an  individual 


has  been  bled  by  a  vampire, 
he  is  chosen  in  pre  tie  re  nee 
to   others   equally  exposed 
for  subsoipicnt  attubku,  and 
^:a^  though  he  remove  ten,  and 
^  even  twenty  miles  away,  no 
immunity   is  gained  there- 
by, but  each  morning  awak- 
ens weaker  and  weaker  un- 
til he  either  succumbs  or  the  animal  is  discov- 
ered and  killed.    Cattle  and  hones,  from  being 
more  exposed^  are  more  frequently  the  subjects 
of  attack. 

Passing  out  of  the  fortress  we  retraced  our 
steps  along  the  street,  and  continued  until  the 
opposite  end  of  the  town  was  reached.  Here 
we  found  the  ruins  of  a  once  stately  cathedral, 
which  time  and  neglect  had  marked  as  belong- 
ing to  the  past ;  its  crumbling  tower  still  held 
two  or  three  of  the  bells  of  its  ancient  chime, 
but  the  rest  had  fallen,  and  were  lying  half- 
buried  in  the  earth  at  its  base.  There  was  also 
the  ruins  of  a  marble  colonnade  near  by,  a  few 
of  its  pillars  still  upright,  telling  where  some 
princely  edifice  had  stood.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  street  a  large  iron  cross,  mounted  upon  a 
massive  stone  foundation,  indicated  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  great  paved  road  which  led  t^ 
Panama  in  the  olden  time.  This  cross  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cut  which  heads  this  paper.  On 
every  side  of  the  stone-work  were  little  arched 
niches  in  which  it  was  the  custom  of  travelers  to 
deposit  votive  offerings  previous  to  starting  upon 
a  journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  still  held 
in  reverential  esteem  by  the  natives,  several  of 
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whom  were  kneeling?  before  it  as  we  passed ; 
and  in  some  of  the  niches  were  sea-shells  filled 
with  fish  or  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  which  little  tapers 
were  burning. 

The  aiicient  road  was  about  ten  feet  in  width, 
payed  with  large  cobble-stones,  and  still  in  a  re- 
markable state  of  preservation.  It  was  covered 
with  short  velvety  grass,  except  in  the  middle, 
w^here  a  tiny  ant-path  was  worn.  Extending 
along  it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  treas- 
tue-freighted  mule-trains  and  the  gay  caval- 
otdes  that  in  iithe  long  ago**  had  made  busy 
clatter  along  In  course,  were  now  represented 
by  myriads  of  little  ants  laden  with  leaves,  and 
marching  with  the  order  and  precision  of  a  line 


of  soldiers  along  the  path.  As  we  watched  the 
operations  of  these  little  creatures,  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  carving  out  their  burdens  from  the 
foliage  by  the  road-side — ^the  regularity  and  ac- 
tivity with  which  they  filed  into  the  road,  and 
plodded  their  way  to  the  hillocks  near  the  old 
cross,  to  which  we  traced  them — ^the  thought 
suggested  itself  that  if  the  original  projectors 
of  this  great  paved  way  had  taken  lessons  from 
these  prudent  and  industrious  insects,  and,  like 
them,  had  been  peaceable  and  persevering^ — de- 
pending upon  the  rich  products  of  home  produc- 
tion, instead  of  grasping  for  far-ofi^and  uncertain 
wealth — they  might  still  have  been  the  possess- 
ors of  the  place,  happy  and  prosperous.     But 
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the  Spaniards  never  thought  of  developing  the 
greatest  riches  of  the  country :  always  coveting 
and  warring  for  gold,  they  fought  and  grasped 
until  its  possession  drew  upon  them  a  meri^d 
panishment ;  while  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
land,  with  their  wondrous  vegetative  wealth,  that 
aloae  would  have  given  a  great  and  lasting  pros-; 
perity,  remained  uncared-for  and  undeveloped. 

Somewhat  fatigued  with  our  wanderings,  we 
adjourned  to  the  inviting  shade  of  a  large  or- 
ADj^e-tree  by  the  road-side,  and  partook  of  a 
geoerons  luncheon,  making  our  dessert  oflf  the 
lascioiis  fruit  with  which  the.  branches  above  us 
were  filled.  After  the  repast  we  strolled  along 
to  the  upper  shore  of  the  harbor,  and  visited  the 
remains  of  several  government  store-houses  and 
another  laige  fortidcation,  which,  however,  pos- 
seted neither  novelty  nor  interest  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  further  mention.  Large  numbers 
of  pelicans  were  quietly  perched  upon  the  trees 
orerhampng  the  beach,  making  an  occasion- 
id  spUuhing  descent  upon  the  water,  as  some 
onlocky  passing  fish  attracted  their  attention. 
They  were  so  tame  thiU  we  walked  directly  un- 
d?r  their  roosting  places  without  causing  any 
disturbance. 

Oiir  jaunt  was  here  terminated  by  the  report 
of  a  signal-gun  from  the  ship,  giving  notice  that 
the  watering  was  completed.  So,  hastening  back 
to  the  landixig-place,  we  bade  our  good  friend 
the  mi^ionary  adieu,  and  embarking,  pushed 
off  for  the  ship— the  worthy  "Terence,"  half- 
b^  deep  in  the  water,  shouting  after  us  all  sorts 
of  good  luck  and  speedy,  return. 

The  night  was  just  closing  around  as  we  ar- 
rired  on  board,  and  every  thing  being  in  readi- 
ness we  at  pnce  steamed  out  of  the  harbor,  and 
arrirea  safely  alongside  the  wharf  at  Navy  Bay 
at  about  10  p.m.  ;  thus  satisfactorily  completing 
onr  excursion  to  the  ancient  harbor  and  city  of 
Porto  Bello, 


T^HE  MICROSCOPE. 
OST  persons,  I  imagine,  must 
have  seen  little  children  pick 
currants  and  citron  out  of  a  cake,  and 
leave  the  bread  part  untouched.  Even 
thus  would  it  be  with  some  of  my  gen- 
tle readers,  perhaps,  if  I  were  not  on 
my  guard;  but  whoever  eats  of  my 
cake  shall  eat  fairly.  The  observer 
who  looks  at  a  microscopic  object 
through  that  magic  tube,  the  micro- 
scope, for  the  first  time,  is  so  delight- 
ed— I  may  say  enraptured — with  the 
wonderful  visions  made  evident,  that 
ho  would  like  nothing  better  than  for 
some  one  to  take  pen  and  pencil  in 
hand,  and,  without  prefacing  one 
word  about  the  nature  of  the  micro- 
scope, begin  to  give  pleasing  illustra- 
tions. I  don't  approve  of  people  pick- 
ing currants  and  citron  out  of  my  cake 
in  that  way. 

Some  people  I  have  met  with  are 
dreadfully  shy  of  encountering  a  math- 
ematical term,  thinking  it  must  be  dry  and  difii- 
cult.  Now  I  can  not  stir  one  step  in  the  way  of 
teaching  the  nature  of  the  microscope  until  my 
readers  apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion, **  that  the  apparent  magnitvde  of  bodies  is 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  angle  they  sub* 
tend  on  $he  seeing  part  of  the  eye." 

Ladies  don't  study  Euclid,  and  I  don't  wish 
them ;  but  I  trust  that  many  a  lady  will  read 
what  I  am  now  writing.  For  their  special  aid, 
therefore,  I  beg  to  intimate  that  an  angle  is  a 
comer.  For  example,  the  comer  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  letter  V  is  an  angle ;  and  if  the  two 
legs  of  the  V  were  to  be  prolonged  ever  so  far, 
the  angle  would  be  none  the  bigger  in  a  math-, 
ematieal  sense.  When  we  speak  of  an  angle 
being  large  or  small  we  do  noLmean  that  \iA 
legs  are  long  or  short,  but  thaPthe  comer  is 
blunt  or  sharp.  The  sharper  the  comer,  the 
smaller  is  the  angle ;  the  more  blunt,  the  larger 
it  is. 

Follow  mo  now  to  my  Dutch  clock — we  shall 
find  it  useful.  The  hands  of  my  clock  are  out 
of  order,  and  if  I  do  not  tighten  them  on  their 
pivots  they  slip  and  move  about  in  most  eccen- 
tric fashion.  Let  us  turn  the  eccentricity  of 
my  Dutch  clock  to  account.  Fixing  the  hour- 
hand  at  XII.,  and  removing  the  wedge  by  which 
it  is  tightened  on  the  pivot,  the  obedient  hand 
will  stay  pointing  at  XII.,  though  I  cause  the 
minute-hand  to  move  quite  round  the  dial. 
Very  well.  Fancy  now  the  circular  part  of  the 
dial  to  be  di^ded  into  860  equal  parts ;  then, 
if  I  point  the  minute-hand  to  seven  minutes 
and  a  half  past  XII.,  it  will  be  evident,  if  you 
count,  that  the  minute-hand,  proceeding  from 
XII.  will  have  traversed  over  45  of  the  parts  , 
into  which  the  circle  is  divided,  and  w;ill  be 
said  to  form  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
hour-hand. 

If  the  nunute-hand  be  pushed  on  to  III.  it 
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will  have  passed  over  90  of  the  eqaal  parts  or  de- 
grees, and  will  form  the  angle  of  which  a  square 
surface  has  four,  and  which  mathematicians  call 
a  right  angle.  If  I  have  occasion,  then,  here- 
after to  state  that  an  angle  is  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  degrees,  you  will  know  exactly  what 
I  mean. 

Now  imagine  yourself  standing  with  your  face 
toward  an  object — say  a  tower — ^from  the  veiy 
highest  and  the  very  lowest  part  of  which  a 
thread  proceeds,  the  two  extremes  of  the  thread 
meeting  in  one  of  your  eyes ;  then  it  follows 
that  the  nearer  you  are  to  die  object,  the  larger 
will  the  angle  be  which  the  threads  make.  The 
following  diagram  will  render  this  evident  in  a 
moment 


Now  every  body  knows  that  the  farther  a 
spectator  removes  fh>m  any  object  the  smaller 
does  the  object  appear,  until  at  last  it  ceases 
to  be  visible  altogether ;  the  fact  being,  that  the 
unaided  human  eye  can  not  perceive  an  object 
under  a  smaller  visual  angle  than  three  degrees. 
If,  then,  we  oould  manage  to  convert  a  small 
visual  angle  into  a  large  one,  an  object  too  far 
off,  or  too  naturally  small  to  be  visible,  might 
be  rendered  visible ;  for  the  reader  will  be  good 
enough  to  understand  that  our  assumed  pieces 
of  thread  are  tangible  representatives  of  visual 
rays  of  light 

Certain  glasses,  I  need  not  say,  have  the 
property  of  making  objects  appear  large,  whence 
they  are  called  magnifying  glasses;  and,  if 
what  I  have  already  stated  be  correct,  their 
magnifying  power  is  due  to  the  property  which 
they  have  of  converting  small  visual  angles 
into  those  which  are  larger.  That  is  to  say, 
they  bend  or  refract  the  rays  of  light  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  diagram,  making  them 
converge  to  a  point  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would. 


Observe,  the  piece  of  glass  represented  in  my 
picture  above,  at  6,  is  not  fla^ ;  it  bulges  out  on 
either  side,  and  forms  a  thin  edgB  all  around. 
It  is  this  peculiar  conformation  wnich  gives  it 
the  magnifying  power ;  why  or  wherefore  would 
take  me  too  far  into  the  science  of  optics  to  de- 
scribe just  now ;  such,  however,  is  the  fact.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  by  means  of  glasses,  to 
render  large  objects  visible,  which  would  other- 
wise be  invisible  because  of  their  distance ;  and 
small  things  visible,  which  would  be  otherwise 
invisible  on  account  of  their  smallness.    Instru- 


ments of  the  former  kind  are  called  telescopes — 
of  the  latter  kind,  microscopes :  both  are  instru- 
ments having  the  property  of  increasing  the  size 
of  visual  angles. 

In  combining  different  glasses,  whether  to 
form  a  telescope  or  a  microscope,  enormous  dif- 
ficulties had  at  first  to  be  overcome — so  great, 
indeed,  that  the  illustrious  philosopher,  New- 
ton, gave  up  the  task  in  despair.  Not  only  is 
much  light  sacrificed  by  passing  through  numer- 
ous glasses,  and  objects,  though  magnified,  are 
rendered  indistinct,  except  special  care  be  tak- 
en ;  but  the  light  which  is  transmitted  does  not 
appear  of  its  true  color,  except  special  provision 
be  made  for  overcoming  what  is  termed  spher- 
ical observation.  In  the  manufacture  of  tele- 
scopes, mirrors  were  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployed, to  a  great  extent,  instead  of  glasses, 
for  avoiding  this  defect,  and  mirror-micro- 
scopes were,  indeed,  also  made ;  but  they  so 
little  answered  the  purpose  intended  that 
philosophers  abandoned  them  in  favor  of  the 
single  microscope,  as  it  was  called — ^an  instru- 
ment consisting  only  of  one  single  magnifying 
glass.  All  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  the 
early  microscopists  were  effected  by  instruments 
of  this  kind,  the  triumph  of  modern  microscope 
makers  being,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  com- 
bining various  glasses,  still  jHeserving  the  true 
colors  of  the  object  viewed.  Certain  kinds  of 
glass  are  false  for  one  color,  and  certain  kinds 
for  another.  One  kind  of  glass  will  disperse 
red  light,  another  yellow,  and  a  third  blue  light ; 
but,  by  combining  all  three  kinds  of  glass  to- 
gether, the  imperfections  of  each  may  be  neu- 
tralized, and  objects  seen  in  their  proper  colors. 
To  the  ordinary  observer  a  piece  of  Iglass  is  a 
piece  of  glass  and  nothing  more ;  not  so  to  the 
microscope-maker.  To  him  the  exact  power 
of  refraction  or  bending,  which  each  piece  of 
glass  possesses  for  light  of  different  colors,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Varieties  of  S^giish 
glass  answer  well  for  some  of  the  lenses  enter- 
ing into  a  microscope ;  but  for  a  certain  kind 
of  glass  the  microscope-maker  has  to  send  to 
Switzerland.  Microscopic  glasses,  or  lenses, 
are  so  troublesome  to  get  into  form  that,  though 
the  material  glass  is  cheap,  the  lenses  be- 
come very  expensive.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  necessary  diat  the  original  glass  shall  be 
the  best  of  its  kind.  A  common  observer 
would  not  discriminate  any  difference  be- 
tween various  samples ;  but  the  practiced 
eye  of  the  microscope-maker  is  quick  at 
perceiving  imperfections.  He  places  ^lEch  piece 
of  glass  on  a  little  globule  of  mercury,  and  no- 
tices the  appearance  presented  by  the  shininpr 
metal  when  viewed  through  it  If  it  be  not 
distorted — ^if  the  light  comes  regulariy  through 
— the  glass  is  presumed  to  be  good ;  otherwise, 
it  is  rejected  as  unfit 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sides  of  a  mapc- 
nifying  glass  bulge  out  Different  degrees  of 
bulging  are  imparted,  to  suit  the  exact  condi> 
tions  aimed  at— the  bulging  or  convexity  of  some 
lenses  being  more  considerable  than  of  others. 
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A  lens,  too,  may  be  convex  only  on  one  side 
and  flat  on  the  other ;  or  it  may  be  concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  or,  lastly, 
tome  lenses  are  concave  on  one  or  both  sides, 
in  which  case  they  do  not  magnify,  but  dimin- 
ish the  apparent  size  of  objects.  The  following 
diagram  represents  profile  views  of  different 
kinds  of  lenses : 


IS  8  4  6 

1  Meidtetu^  or  conctno'convex;  2.  Double-ccnsave; 
«L  DoHMtf-coiiMs;   4.    Pluno-ameove ;   6.    PUmtxon- 

MB. 

In  proportion  as  the  natural  refracting  power 
of  a  trBn^>arent  medium  is  greater,  so  may  the 
artificial  convexity  of  it,  when  made  into  a  lens, 
be  less ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  lessen 
tbe  thickness  of  the  transparent  lens  medium  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the  desired 
rasolt,  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of 
light  by  transmission.  This  consideration  has 
led  to  a  strange  expedient :  small  lenses,  for 
microscopes,  have  actually  been  made,  on  some 
occasions,  out  of  diamonds,  or  other  transparent 
precious  stones.  Nothing  answers  so  well  as 
diamond  microscope  glasses  (if  the  word  be  per- 
fflifsible) ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  objection  to 
the  common  use  of  diamonds  for  this  purpose. 

Whatever  be  the  glass  or  other  transparent 
material  employed,  it  is  converted  into  a  lens 
by  a  tedious  and  long-continued  process  of  grind- 
ing. A  cast-iron  mould  or  matrix,  of  the  shape 
eornddent  with  the  lens,  being  selected,  the 
piece  of  glass  is  imbedded  in  pitch,  and  the 
grinding  prosecuted.  At  first  rough  grinding- 
powders  are  used;  then  other  powders,  finer 
tnd  finer ;  until  it  only  remains  to  impart,  by 
means  of  an  impalpable  powder,  the  last  touch 
of  polish. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  microscope,  when  it 
represented  objects  under  all  sorts  of  gay  colors, 
which  did  not  appertain  to  them,  and  instinct 
at  to  form,  the  instrument  was  a  mere  toy,  al- 
together nnadapted  to  the  use  of  the  philosopher. 
It  is  otherwise  now.  The  revelations  of  the 
Aicrosoope,  in  making  known  to  mortal  eyes 
what  a  modem  philosopher  has  called  "  the 
grand  immensity  of  littleness,'*  are  only  second 
in  wonder,  and  not  second  in  importance,  to 
the  revelations  which  the  telescope  has  made  in 
the  spangled  expanse  of  heaven.  Things  in- 
Ttsible  to  the  nnuded  human  eye,  assume,  when 
looted  at  through  the  magic  tube,  proportions 
of  grandeur  and  finished  perfection.  Things 
vhidi  we  crush  like  inanimate  dust  beneath  our 
feet,  are  seen  to  palpitate  with  life,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  delicate  organisation.  In  cases  of  wounds 
or  acddent,  an  animal  sometimes  dies  from 
mere  losittf  blood.  Therefore,  what  so  probable, 


on  the  face  of  it,  as  that  the  injection  of  more 
blood  into  the  system  would  supply  exactly  what 
was  wanted  ?  The  experiment  was  tried  of  in- 
jecting the  blood  of  animals  into  the  sjrstem  of 
man ;  but  it  failed  miserably — the  patient  ex- 
pired in  agonies.  Why  should  this  be  ?  The 
microscope  solves  the  mystery.  Blood,  when 
microscopically  examined,  is  no  longer  seen  to 
be  a  mere  red  fluid ;  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  red  particles,  fidsely  called  globules  some- 
times (they  are  really  fiat  disks),  varying  in 
shape  and  size,  for  various  animals.  One  would 
have  expected  to  find  the  smallest  animals  pos- 
sess the  smallest  blood  discs ;  but  really  this  is 
not  so,  the  very  smallest  blood  particles  yet  dis- 
covered being  found  in  animals  of  the  deer  tribe. 
Well,  now  suppose  the  attempt  were  made  to 
shoot  a  marble  through  a  pea-blower,  what  think 
you  woul4  occur?  Why,  either  the  marble 
would  not  enter,  or  it  would  enter,  and  the  pea- 
blower  would  be  split  open.  In  either  case  the 
intention  would  be  frustrated.  Can  one  doubt, 
then,  that  the  most  terrible  consequences  should 
ensue  from  the  endeavor  to  make  large  blood 
corpuscles  pass  through  small  vessels,  or  even 
the  contrary  Z  How  could  we  have  acquired 
suspicion  of  the  fact,  except  through  the  mi- 
croscope ?  Blood — taken  from  one  animal  of  a 
species,  and  supplied  to  another  of  the  same 
species — is  perfectly  effectual,  and  by  this  treat- 
ment are  many  human  lives  preserved.  How 
beautiful  is  this  teaching  of  the  microscope ! 

Rust-stained  iron,  and  blood-stained  iron, 
will  not  present  i^pearances  appreciably  dif- 
ferent to  the  eye ;  but,  what  behests  of  unre- 
quited justice,  what  awards  of  innocence  or 
guilt,  turn  upon  the  distinction?  The  micro- 
scope comes  to  our  aid.  If  the  red  stain  be 
blood,  the  discs  may  be  seen ;  if  of  rust,  the 
absence  of  organization  will  be  demonstrated. 
At  Berlin,  elegant  ornaments  are  made  out  of 
a  certain  variety  of  cast  iron  obtained  fitnn  a 
particular  locality.  The  material  from  which 
the  iron  was  extracted  manifested  no  peculiar 
appearance  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Ehrenberg, 
the  great  Grerman  tiaturalist,  was  desirous  of 
seeing  how  it  looked  under  the  microscope.  He 
subjected  it  to  examination,  and  found  it  to  be 
made  up  of  iron  skeletons — skeletons  of  animal* 
cnles.  Strange  little  things,  their  bones  were 
of  iron !  What  could  have  made  this  known 
bnt  the  microscope?  Some  time  ago,  in  En- 
gland,  certain  individuals,  feloniously  inclined, 
turned  out  the  gold  dust  which  a  certain  barrel 
contained,  and  filled  the  latter  with  sand.  A 
party  concerned,  however,  objected  to  the  ex- 
change, and,  rightly  inferring  that  where  the 
sand  got  into  the  bsurel,  the  gold  must  have  got 
out,  he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
microscopist  Ehrenberg.  This  practiced  ob- 
server having  submitted  to  scrutiny  the  sand 
prevalent  at  every  station  on  the  part  of  the  road 
traversed  by  the  barrel,  soon  traced  it  home  by 
peculiarities  of  its  appearance.  T]|is  disclosure 
put  the  officers  of  justice  on  the  right  track,  and 
eventually  the  thieves  were  captured. 
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can  not  cheat  the  microscope.  It  so  ha[>- 
pens,  that  though  starch  he  a  powder  to 
the  naked  eye,  it  is  seen  to  be  as  much 
a  collection  of  organized  particles,  when 
examined  microscopicallj,  as  a  heap  of 
beans  or  peas  are  seen  to  be  a  collection 
of  individual  parts  bj  our  ordinary  vision. 
To  an  ordinary  observation,  the  most 
wonderful  microscopic  revelations  are 
those  of  insect  organs,  and  the  entire  bod- 
ies of  animalcules.  The  sting  of  a  bee 
or  of  a  wasp,  when  magnified,  swells  into 
a  weapon  of  temble  defense.  A  needle- 
Well  done,  microscope !    Not  ten  years  since,  I  maker  thought  he  had  accomplished  a  great 

a  commission  of  chemists  being  examined  by  {  faat  when,  by  aid  of  the  machine  which  he  used 

the  govemmelit,  relative  to  the  possibility 


of  discovering  chicory  when  present  in  cof- 
fee, testified  that  it  could  not  be  discovered 
either  by  a  chemical  or  any  oth6r  method. 
It  can  now  be  discovered  easily :  they  for- 
got the  microscope.  This  beautiful  instru- 
ment has  become,  in  point  of  fact,  a  most 
powerful  aid  to  analysis — ^not  only  micro- 
scopic analysis,  properly  so  called,  but  also 
chemical  analysis.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
chemistry,  that  what  is  true  for  large  quan- 
tities is  also  true  for  small  ones.  If  a 
mixture  of  so  and  so  produce  a  certain  color, 
when  brought  into  contact,  by  the  pint,  or  quart, 
or  gallon,  the  same  colored  result  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  smallest  bulks  imaginable — ^mi- 
croscopic bulks  even,  if  we  have  only  the  mi- 
croscope to  see  them  with.  But  the  microscope 
has  a  specific  field  of  analysis,  one  wholly  its 
own — not  beyond,  but  beside  the  field  of  chem- 
istry. The  microscope  can  not,  like  chemistiy, 
deal  with  things  having  neither  shape  nor  di- 
mensions, much  less  with  things  invisible^  but 
whenever  a  body  admits  of  being  recognized  by 
any  quality  of  shape  or  organization,  then  there 
is  no  testimony  like  that  of  the  microscope.  A 
grain  of  chicory  and  a  grain  of  cofiee  berry  pre- 
sent the  same  appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  their  or- 
ganization is  absolutely  different,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  foregoing  diagrams.  Give  him  sufficient 
time,  and  the  microscope  could  separate  the  par- 
ticles of  chicory  from  those  of  coffee,  one  by  one. 
The  different  varieties  of  starch  present  beau- 
tiful objects  of  microscopic  examination.  Wheat 
starch,  potato  starch,  and  many  other  varieties 
of  starch,  are  all  to  the  chemist  identical ;  but 
the  invaUd  knows  they  have  not  all  the  same 
flavor,  and  the  fraudulent  adulterator  mixes 
them.     At  his  peril  let  him  do  this,  I  say ;  he 


TWO  VASIBTIZ8  OF  AltB6w-BOOT. 


for  perforating  the  eyes  of  his  needles,  he  drill- 
ed an  eye  in  the  hair  of  a  baby ;  but  suppose 
the  task  had  been  set  him  of  drilling  a  hole 
lengthwise  through  the  hair,  making  the  hole 


POTATO  BTABOE. 


mOHOSOOPIO  APPEAEAKCT  OF  ▲  DBOP  OF  WATBB. 

terminate  a  little  on  one  side  near  the  point  of 
the  hair.  Of  this  kind  do  we  find  to  be  the  con- 
•  struction  of  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  of  a  bee, 
when  microscopically  examined.  Its  point 
is  beautifully  sharp  and  barbed;  not  the 
slightest  irregularity  can  be  perceived  upon 
it,  though  a  needle  point,  when  viewed  mi- 
croscopically, presents  the  appearance  of  a 
piece  of  steel  wire  abruptly  broken  off. 

If  you  catch  a  butterfly  by  its  wings,  you  will 

find  a  soft,  fatty  dust  adhering  to  your  fingers. 

The  beautiful  colors  which  make  us  prize  the 

butterfly  seem  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  composed 

8.  SB  A  ABBo  w  BOOT  BT  ABOIL  of  au  impalpable  dust   But  if  we  view  a  little 
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A^mCALOtTLC  FOTTND  IN  FUTRSTIXD  DITOO  WATXB. 


of  this  through  the  microscope,  wfi  find  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  mass  of  fine,  bsautifully-colorod,  and 
perfectlj-formed  featherS)  wherein,  if  we  have  a 
magnifier  of  sofficient  power,  we  may  readily 
detect  the  nurioas  parts  of  a  feather,  and — mar- 
rel !— the  quill  part  is  eren  found  to  be  hollow. 
Placing  a  portion  of  a  butterfly's  wing  in  the 
microscope,  we  discover  that  this  is  covered  with 
mjriads  of  just  such  minute  particles  (Lichten- 
borg  calculated  that  a  square  inch  of  butterfly's 
wing  contained  no  less  than  100,736  distinct 
feathers),  pUced  in  regular  layers  aa  the  feathers 
of  a  fowL  How  wonderful  are  the  works  of 
God!  and  how  crude  and  imperfect  is  the  finest 
workmanship  of  man,  when  compared  with  the 
works  of  man*s  Creator  I  The  finest  needle  is 
coaiae  and  full  of  irregularities  when  examined 
wifli  the  microscope ;  the  edge  6(  the  keenest 
rasor  is  indented  like  a  coarse  saw.  The  fairy- 
Hke  muslins  of  Dacca  are  rough  and  uneven, 
and  the  threads  of  the  finest  lace  have  all  the  in- 
equalities of  coarse  cordage ;  while  the  thread 
of  the  common  houae-spider's  web,  examined 
with  microscopes  of  the  highest  power,  yet  ap- 
pears of  equal  fineness. 
It  is  related  of  Ehrenberg,  the  great  Prussian 


micTOscopist,  that  during  his  travels  in  India  he 
conversed  with  a  Brahmin,  whdte  religion  pro- 
hibited him  from  taking  life  of  any  kind,  or  eat- 


oaAB-BBAraD  Diroa-WATEB  AmMALCVUL 


OBAB^BOAPBD  DITOU-WATKB  AKIMALOULS. 

ing  of  that  which  had  once  possessed  life.  To 
this  man  Ehrenberg,  to  prove  to  him  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  belief,  exhibited  the 
world  of  animalcule  life  contained  in 
a  drop  of  water. 

"You  have  destroyed  my  happi- 
ness,*' said  the  Brahmin,  "and  my 
life  also ;  for  I  see  now  that  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  drink,  and  must  per- 
ish of  thirst." 

To  which  Ehrenberg  is  said  to 
have  replied  by  showing  him  that  a. 
drop  of  rum  poured  into  a  tumbler 
of  water  caused  all  the  animalculo; 
to  precipitate  themselves  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glass.  Thus  relieving  the 
poor  Brahmin  from  his  perplexity. 

But  see  what  a  little  world  b  a 
drop  of  rain-water.  Countless  ani- 
mals, of  strangest  forms  —  livinj?, 
moving,  performing  the  various  func- 
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tions  of  their  limited  life,  giving  birth  to  others 
of  their  species,  and  dying,  often  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  hours.    The  hateful  shapes  shown 

•  on  the  previous  page  inhabit,  however,  only  the 
common  ditch-water.  Thejr  are  well  armed 
with  claws  and  teeth,  and  lead  most  active  lives, 
catching  and  devouring  their  lessen  neighbors. 
Most  of  these  animals  are  transparent,  and  the 
observer  sees  not  only  their  motions  as  they  dart 
upon  their  prey,  but  can  examine  at  leisure  the 
various  processes  going  on  within  their  bodies. 
So  marvelous  are  the  powers  of  reproduction  in 
some  of  these  animals,  that.  Professor  Ehrenberg 
states,  no  less  than  seventeen  millions  may  be 
produced  from  a  single  individual  in  twenty- 
ibur  days.  So  minute  are  others  that  it  would 
take — according  to  the  same  high  authority — no 
less  than  46,656,000,000,000  of  them  to  fill  the 
space  of  one  quarter  of  a  square  inch. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  to  enumerating 
the  wonders  displayed  by  the  microscope.  The 
revelations  of  \fiQ  instrument  are  useful,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life ;  but 
the  observer  who  only  regards  them  in  this 
sense  has  but  half  profited  by  the  task.  The 
microscope  teaches  us  that  the  perfection  of  be- 
ings and  organisms  is  not  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  However  small  the  creatures  of  God  may 
be,  they  are  no  less  carefully  made  than  a  hu- 
man being,  and  in  some  respects  more  elabo- 
rately.    The  common  house-fly  is  no  great  pet ; 

•  we  worry  and  pursue  her  remorselessly ;  but  the 
mechanism  of  a  fly*s  foot,  by  which  she  is  ena- 
bled to  walk  head  downward  from^the  ceiling,  is 
as  far  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  than  any 
thing  a  human  mechanician  can  turn  out  as 

t  one  can  w611  imagine ;  and  the  eye  of  a  house- 
fly is  a  perfect  microcosm  of  beauties.  Wher- 
ever we  turn  our  gaze  and  r^ard  the  works  of 
God,  they  are  all  perfect  Piercing  by  telescop- 
ic power  the  far-off  regions  of  space,  nebnlss  be- 
come stars,  the  latter  suns,  and  the  planetary 
orbs  of  our  own  system  teach  us  how  insignifi- 
cant is  our  little  *^  earth."  In  the  grand  im- 
mensity of  heaven's  orbs,  all  is  perfect.  Pierc- 
ing, by  the  microscope,  the  gloom  of  forms  de- 
parted to  the  naked  eye,  of  things  too  small  to 
see,  a  grand  immensi^  of  littleness  is  disclosed, 
where  all,  too,  is  perfect.  ^'All  things,**  it  is 
evident,  ^'are  nf^ed  and  open  to  Him  with 
whom  we  have^to  do*'  —  a  solemn  considera- 
tion for  those  who  live  in  disobedience  to  His 
will. 


DEAR  HUNTING. 

DOCTOR  PECK  was  a  bald  bachelor  and 
book-keeper,  blistering  his  brains  in  Boston 
during  the  July  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

<<  Brad"  (brief  for  Bradstreet),  of  Boston  also, 
a  bachelor  also,  was  bull,  bear,  or  broker,  had 
hair  inclining  to  igneous — and  much  of  it — and 
a  body  inclining  to  oleaginous— and  much  of  it 
— and  was,  consequently,  not  easily  to  be  re- 
frigerated. 

The  two,  being  intimates,  talked  over  an  es- 
cape from  swelter,  and,  after  much  planning. 


determined  on  a  deering  and  trouting  trip  to 
the  Adirondac  Mountains,  at  that  time  more  of 
a  terra  incognita  than  it  is  now. 

In  New  Haven  the  long  vacation  of  Yale  was 
just  begun,  and  I  had  dropped  a  second  slipper 
from  my  toes  out  of  a  South  College  window, 
while  dreaming  of  the  under^toes  at  Nahant, 
whither  I  intended  going  as  soon  as  supplies 
came  from  home,  when  my  chum's  roioe  and 
my  two  slippers  and  three  pebbles  entering  my 
window  successively,  aroused  me  to  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  from  the 
post-office.  We  had  tossed  up  to  determine 
which  should  melt  down  to  the  eleven  o'clock 
mail,  and  as  I  had  gained  '*  h%ad,"  he  had  meek- 
ly submitted  to  the  fate  of  '*  one  sent" 

'* Letter  for  you,  chum!"  followed  the  third 
pebble. 

**From  home?"  said  I,  with  my  head  where 
my  feet  had  been. 

*'Come  down  and  see.  I  may  be  a  John 
the  Baptist  [referring  to  the  *  one  senf],  but  I 
am  not  a  Mercury,  to  go  flying  up  stairs,  carry- 
ing 'rocks,'  too,  at  high  noon  in  July!" 

Let  me  here  abjure  bad  jokes.  I  won't  make 
any  more  if  I  can  help  it ;  but,  really,  the  air 
about  college  was  as  thick  with  them'  as  it  was 
with  tobacco-smoke,  and  I  naturally  employ  tbe 
South  College  vernacular  while  recalling  the 
bricks  of  the  building. 

The  w6rd  **  rocks"  gave  me  strength.     "Pay 

Vo : ,  or  Order,"  floated  before  me  as  I 

leaped  down  the  rickety  stairs,  and  the  docu- 
ment was  soon  in  hand.  But  it  was  postmark- 
ed ** Boston,"  and  instead  of  a  "My  dear  son, 
please  find  inclosed," etc,  I  read  the  following: 
"Dk^b  Nat, — Bundle  up  yoar  eldest  g&nnentt,  buy 
or  steal  a  gun,  and  Join  as  at  Ttoj  oq  the  1st  prox.,  Ibr 
a  month's  shooting  in  Northern  Nev  Yoric  We  rely  on 
yon.  Telegraph  whether  yon  will  or  you  won*t 
*^YovaB  wttmUy, 

**PsokaicdDbai)l" 

I  was  not  long  in  deciding  between  Nahant 
and  the  woods,  for  I  had  often  wished  for  time 
and  good  company  for  this  very  excursion,  and 
here  were  both.  Peck  was  a  cousin,  fkmous  as 
a  sportsman,  and  of  a  convivial  turn  of  mind ; 
and  "Brad"  was  as  clever  as  he  was  fat,  so 
the  Doctor  had  written  me  before.  "JSuf," 
said  I  to  chum,  as  I  explained  the  situation  of 
affairs,  "  Where's  the  medium  with  which  to  dr^ 
culate?  You  see,  I  can't  telegraph  to  these 
fellows  one  way  or  the  other  until  the  governor 
remits,  and,  unfortunately,  he  is  quite  too  often 
remiss  in  his  remittances." 

"  Well,  Nat,  seein'  as  you  are  in  need  of  it, 
I  may  as  well  hand  over  the  other  letter  I  got 
for  you.  Thafs  from  the  right  quarter,  I 
imagine." 

"Thegovemor'satrumpI  All  right  I  Come 
down  with  me  to  the  creamery  and  we'll  cool 
off  before  dinner ;  and  Pll  stop  at  the  telegraph- 
ist's on  the  way." 


The  triangle  was  duly  constmoted  at  Troy 
on  the  1st.  The  other  angles  had  arrived  a  few 
hours  before  me,  and  when  diown  to  their  room 
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al  the  hotel,  I  found  them  in  medku  ns,  the  rts 
eoniiiiting  of  hunting  and  fishing  appantna,  of 
aU  sorts,  scattered  '^permiscns"  <m  beds  and 
diairs  and  waahatands.  Peck,  who  was  a  Nim- 
lod,  lamrod,  and  fishing-nkl  combined,  knew 
hf  experience  what  woold  be  needed,  and  I, 
who  had  nerer  shot  anj  thing  larger  than  a 
dutlj-hird,  or  canght  anj  thing  shjer  than  a 
nia-fish,  was  astonished  at  the  contents  of  his 
bsgi  and  boxes.  In  addition  to  the  proper 
pan^themalia  of  a  sportsman,  there  was  a  small 
fiTing^^Mui,  a  4iB  case  filled  with  salt  pork,  a 
odbe-machine,  and  Tarions  other  necessaries 
for  camp  life.  '*  Brad,"  with  remarkable  sagao- 
itj,  had  brooi^t  a  small  brass  horn,  "  good  to 
mske  a  noise  with  if  you're  lost.'*  And  *'  hom*^ 
raminds  me  of  two  square  bottles  of  reliable 
bnndj;  and  bottles  reminds  me  of  a  small 
medicine  chest  which  Peck  contributed  to  the 
genend  stock,  whereupon  we  dubbed  him  ''Doc- 
tor," which  *'  handle"  was  used  for  that  trip  and 
long  after. 

Bnul  and  I  were  duly  impressed  by  this  dis- 
play of  the  Doctor's"  foresight  and  general 
knowledge,  and  voted  him  generalissimo  unani- 
Booilj.  He  asatimed  the  honor  meekly,  and 
polled  the  dim  lock  of  hair  on  his  round  pate 
m  acknowledgment;  but  he  soon  began  to  ex- 
arise  his  dictatorship,  and  by  an  edict  tumbled 
oiu  Brad's  diess-coat  and  my  French  boots,  and 
KDt  him  out  to  buy  blankets  and  me  to  find  a 
peir  of  kMig-legged  cow-hides ;  he  confiscated 
iU  minecessary  garments,  and  seiung  my  trunk 
ss  the  largest,  crammed  nearly  every  thing  into 
that,  obliging  us  to  content  ourselves  with  bags. 
He  wsf  provided  with  seventeen  or  twenty  pock- 
ets^ ia  a  regnlar^built  hunting-coat,  and  at  our 
itsrt  he  bufyed  ridiculously. 

Leaving  behind  us  at  the  Troy  House  quite 
half  of  what  would  have  been  impedifMnta,  we 
itirted  next  morning  in  high  spirits  for  White- 
hall, at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain;  and  a 
pietty  kx^og  trio  we  were. 

But  1  had  better  not  spend  more  time  in 
pwpsrationi.  Let  ns  leave  unneoessaries  at 
ttaj. 

It  wss  on  a  beaotifU  Saturday  afternoon  that 
the  little  steamer  stopped  at  the  ''Ti*  landing," 
At  the  wharf  whereof  we  left  several  squads  of 
our  passengers.  As  we  were  to  wait  there  an 
boor  the  triangle  went  ashore,  and  amused  it- 
■^1>y  wandering  over  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort- 
na  of  Tlconderoga,  and  by  firing  off  a  little 
fieldpiece  (modem)  which  we  found  on  a  hill 
near  the  hotel.  As  there  were  no  materials  for 
waddhig,  we  pu^ed  in  the  ramrod  and  loaded 
"her"  from  the  touch-hole,  and  when  the  pow- 
der orerran  thereat,  I  fired  a  bUnk  charge 
from  my  gun  at  the  priming,  and  away  went 
tbe  ramrod,  whizzing  over  the  lawn,  in  dan- 
getons  proximity  to  the  heads  of  a  nurse  and 
two  children,  who  screamed  and  ran — and  so 
^  we,  and  got  on  board  the  steamer,  kilariter 
ctkriterf  or,  in  the  vulgate,  '* helter-skelter."— 
FUs  the  Author's  work  on  Etymology. ' 

The  ultimate  radii  of  the  sun  were  glorifying 
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the  long  summit  of  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
while  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  was  slowly 
darkening  into  night,  when  our  steamer  glided 
up  to  the  lonely  landing  of  Crown  Point.  It 
waa  Saturday  night,  and  partly  because  the 
I^aee  was  as  favorable  as  any  other  for  a  point 
of  departure  into  the  woods,  and  partly  because 
we  would  not  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath already  begun,  we  concluded,  in  council, 
to  tUxp  there ;  so  we  shouldered  our  guns  and 
bags,  and  giving  our  trunk  to  a  stout  boy  who 
superintended  the  landing-place,  we  stepped  on 
shore.  As  the  steamer  paddled  away,  and  we 
were  left  alone  on  the  wharf,  we  found  ourselves 
in  something  of  a  predicament 

''Isn't  this  Crown  Point,  young  man?" 

"Yaas." 

"WeU:  where  is  it?" 

«*  Jest  over  that  air  hill." 

<«How  much  of  a  town  is  there?" 

''  Waal,  there's  somethia'  of  a  settlemnnt." 

«as  there  a  hotel?" 

''  I  guess  not." 

"No  tavern?"  • 

**  Mr.  Halhurd  nie'ter  keep  a  kind  o'  tavern, 
but  he's  dead." 

<<Well,  boys,"  said  the  Doctor,  ««shall  we 
camp  out,  or  go  up  over  *  that  air  hill'  and  aak 
some  benevolent  Crown  Pdnter  to  keep  us  over 
Sunday?" 

**  I  dunno  but  Miss  Hallard  might  keep  yon : 
she  does  sometimes  take  in  people,  over  night." 

**Mtss  Hallard"  proved  heritable,  and  ex- 
erted herself  succesirfnlly  to  entertain  us.  Since 
then  I  have  lodged  and  fod  at  many  a  place 
where  people  are  taken  in  on  difiRsrent  prind- 
plea,  at  **  hotels"  with  quarter  miles  of  piazza 
without  and  bell-wire  within,  but  at  none  where 
beds  were  cleaner,  bread  sweeter,  butter  more 
golden  and  fresh,  honey  more  sincere  (mne 
cerd:  Vide  work  on  Etymology,  referred  to  mu^ 
pro)  than  at  the  Widow  Hallard's,  Crown  Pdnt 
Landing. 

I  pass  over  Sunday,  the  emplojrmeixt  and  en- 
joyment of  which  placid  day  pertain  not  to  this 
record. 

Dr.  Peck's  bed  was  vacant  when  Brad  and 
I  opened  our  eyes  on  Monday  morning.  He 
had  stolen  a  march  on  cs,  but  made  his  appear- 
ance just  as  we  were  going  down  to  breakfast, 
bringing  as  spoils  three  ducks  and  a  string  of 
perch.  He  had  been  gone  only  three  hours ; 
and  he  chuckled  over  his  success  and  bantered 
our  laziness  with  allowable  merriment. 

The  perches  were  fried  forthwith  for  break- 
fast; we  enjoyed  the  ducks  for  dinner;  and  the 
day  was  mainly  spent  in  inquiries  about  how  to 
get  into  the  woods  and  where  to  go.  Our  ar- 
rangements being  completed,  we  all  tock  a 
shoot  after  sundown  at  the  ducks  on  the  lake. 
There  was  a  deep  and  shallow  bay,  just  above 
the  landing,  filled  with  tall  reeds,  among  which 
were  winding  passages,  wide  enough  for  a  boat. 
I  would  describe  that  evening's  hunt 'could  I  tell 
of  a  decent  shot  made  by  my  own  gun.  The 
Doctor  did  all  the  execution :  Brad  sculled. 
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How  cool  a«d  crispy  was  the  mir,  albrit  ma 
Aogust  morning,  whan  nt  dayli^^  we  strode^ 
strided,  slimddled  tlie  '*tmck*botfd'*  of  BUI 
Kent's  Teliiole  for  the  transportstioii  of  lunber ! 
I  was  About  to  call  it  »  wagon,  bat  tins  coDvey- 
ance  coold  not  jnstly  claim  that  designatkm. 
It  consisted  of  two  wheels  "  forard**  and  two 
more  "  aft,"  isthmosed  by  a  "pole"  and  a  two- 
inch  plank,  which  was  called  the  '*  bnck-board." 
Astride  of  this  we  vibrated  throng^  the  '*  some- 
chin*  of  a  settlemnnt,'*  gnns  orer  shdnldcr,  tnmk 
roped  tightly  on  to  the  *'bind  X,"  and  carpet- 
bags dangling  beneadi.  Tiie  horses  were  fresh 
after  Bvnday's  rest  and  oats,  and  Bill  gaye  them 
permission  to  make  the  most  of  a  good  road : 
*'  they  won*t  go  along  qnita  so  tantnim  when 
they  come  to  corduroy.**  We  were  falissftilly 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  a  **  corduroy  toad,** 
but  soon  exchanged  ignorance  and  bUss  for  ex- 
perience and  jolting.  The  road  '*  stmck  into*' 
the  woods  within  a  mile  or  two,  and  here  the 
way  had  been  made  smooth  by  felling  the  trees 
and  laying  their  trunks  side  by  side,  at  right 
angles  to  the  tntk,  Bounce-ti-bounce-ti-bump 
over  stumps  t  "  Isn't  Mm"— 4)onnce-*"  going  to 
ride  with  a" — bump— bako  goes  PedL*s  gun !  ae- 
oidentally  disehar^  into  (he  air,  in  one  of  our 
mutual  collisions,  as  we  wedged  together  at  the 
lowest  sag  of  the  back-board.  The  horses  took 
fright,  of  course,  at  the  explosion,  and  away  we 
went  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  bounding  along  rather 
terrifically.  How  Bill  Kent  kept  his  seat  on  the 
*' forard  X**  and  held  his  horses  we  did  not  see, 
perhaps  because  our  attention  was  quite  thor- 
oughly glren  to  our  own  sit-nations.  Peck  lean- 
ed forward  and  embraced  the  buok-boaid ;  Brad 
embraced  Feck— fortunate  that  we  had  placed 
the  fidttest  fellow  in  the  middle !— and  I  em- 
braced Brad.  But  the  animals,  under  the  per- 
suasive influence  of  Bill's  stout  pull,  calmed 
themselves,  and  we  stopped  at  last,  at  Brad*s 
remark^  *'See — here-*- boys,  I  can't — stand 
this — any  longer  I"  Exchanges  were  made. 
Peek,  whose  fatness  was  of  a  chubbier  and  more 
elastic  nature,  took  the  middle,  and  we  resumed 
our  ride. 

•  We  were  going  some  thirty  miles  westward 
into  the  woods,  intending  to  stop  at  an  iron 
furnace,  from  the  neighborhood  of  which  our 
driver  procured  his  lumber.  There  was  quite 
a  village— of  log-huts— around  "the  furnace,** 
we  had  been  told,  as  also  that  there  was  good 
trouting  thereabouts*  It  was  almost  sundown 
when  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  inm- 
works,  and  we  were  tired  enough  to  content 
ourselves  with  almost  any  kind  of  lodging* 
place ;  but  as  there  was  one  frame  building  in 
the  village,  which  looked  the  more  inviting  as 
we  rode  by  a  shanty  or  two,  we  directed  Bill  to 
take  us  there. 

"Why,  Mr.  Hayden  lives  there !" 

"  Mr.  Hayden !     Who's  he  ?*' 

"  Wellf  he's  one  of  the  owners  of  the  works." 

"What  kind  of  a  woman  is  Mrs.  Hayden, 
Bill?  Do  you  think  she'd  entertain  angels 
unawares?" 


"I  dnnno ;  yon  oan  try  her^  any  way." 

So  we  drove  up. 

"Brad!"  exclaimed  I,  "is  tiiat  a  piano  we 
hear?" 

"Sounds  like  it!" 

<*  Guess  it*s  one  o*  Hayden's  dorten^"  said 
Bill 

"This  is  the  place,  then,  for  ns..  Ton  go 
ahead.  Feck — you*re  the  best-looking-^-aaid 
speak  very  civilly  to  Mother  Hayden*  But 
who'd  a  thought  of  a  piano  here  in  the  woodsl" 

Pedc  stood  along  time, it  seemed  to  us,  talk- 
ing wi^  a  nice-looking  lady  at  the  door.  The 
musio  had  stopped,.  mean^Hbile,  and  Brad  and  I 
thought  we  detected  a  fominine  foce  at  one  of 
the  front  windows ;  but  he  saw  it  at  one  win* 
dow,  while  I  was  poekiva  Hiat  I  glimpsed  it  at 
another. 

"  What  if  there  are  two,  Bind,  my  bey  r 

"Perhaps  eArw/** 

Our  conjectures  and  anticipations  were  end- 
ed at  this  moment  by  the  return  of  Peek. 

"We  can  stay  to«-idght,^*  said  be,  " thon|^  I 
had  to  beg  for  it.  But,  boys**— with  two  tmrhik* 
les  and  a  whisper— "  I  saw  ahont  three^narteos 
of  a  yard  of  dimity  whisk  by  the  haH-door,  and 
I  heard  *em  smiling  and  chipering  behind  the 
door.  The  old  lady  went  in  ^to  see,'  she  said^ 
and  I'll  take  my  oath  I  heard  one  of  'em  say, 
'Z>o,  mother  I'" 

Off  came  the  trunk  and  the  bags,  and,  witk 
a  regret  or  two  that  we  had  left  our  bettermoat 
suits  at  Troy,  we  bade  good^by  to  Bill,  and  filed 
into  the  house.  It  was  a  veiy  snug  and  pret^ 
little  cottage,  and  in  the  parior,  which  we.  en* 
tered,  were  indications  of  taste  and  refinement 
as  pleasing  as  they  were  nnexpeoted.  There 
was  no  room  ready  for  as.  Mrs.  Hayden  came 
in  to  say,  **  Would  we  wash  hi  the  well<4room 
before  supper?" 

"Certainly!  anywhere!  vreweredesirons  of 
making  just  as  little  troable  as  postfble,  maiml*' 

On  the  way  to  the  well-room  our  watchfrd 
eyes  detected  several  vanidiing  figures,  un- 
doubtedly feminine.  "  Perhaps  three"  beoane 
"perhaps  more,"  as  we  plunged  our  faces  in 
the  cool  spring-water,  and  oar  fertile  fiincies 
yielded  a  &bulous  crop  of  may-he's  and  I-hopa- 
so's.  At  supper,  although  we  watched,  with 
furtive  glances,  the  several  doors  of  the  dining* 
room,  our  curiosity  went  nngratified ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Hayden  "supposed  we  were  tired,'*  and 
we  were  sure  of  that  fiict,  we  were  soon  after 
shown  to  our  sleeping^room.v  Here  was  one 
double-bed,  and  "a  shake-down"  on  the  floor. 
Brad  had  to  take  this,  "becianse  you  are  the 
ftittest,  you  know,  and  won't  mind  the  bed's 
being  a  little  hard."  A  hair-pin  on  the  bureau 
and  a  stray  gaiter  under  it,  found  by  Ped:  on 
his  hands  and  knees  performing  discoveries, 
assured  us  that  we  owed  our  lodging  to  the  sac- 
Tiflees  of  the  indefinite  young  ladies,  whom  we 
now  heard  frolicking  in  the  parlor  below.  We 
were  tired  enough,  however,  to  be  willing  to 
leave  suspicions  to  be  solved  the  next  day,  and 
we  stretched  our  jolted  bones  on  beds  which 
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seemed  downy,  and  were  toon  dreaming  of— I 
Iflesmne  the  rMder  can  imngine  what 

Bm  Brad  mwredi  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  record  it,  but  he  StL  He  may  have  droiua- 
ed  of  angek  for  all  that,  bnt  I  oonfeM  to  an  in* 
ability  to  reooncile  aioriilg  and  romance ;  can 
yon,  reader  f  Fanucy  your  6eait-fdba/ or  aotnal, 
lady,  with  hk  nose  pointing  npward,  his  jnouth 
open,  and  long  saeoeaslTe  SDores  proceeding 
from  the  windpipe,  wliich  has  channeled  vows 
and  proceatatioiii,  and  whiapeied  qneationa  to 
70a  I  Or  yon,  my  boy,  who  are  in  lore  m>  ten- 
derly with  bine-eyed  Haiy,  can  yon,  wiU  yon 
think  it  pottibk  that  at  night,  '^when  atart  are 
in  the  quiet  sky,'*  the  frills  of  her  night-cap 
tremble — bat  no!  I  mjadf  ilkrill  no*  suppose 
inch  a  thing!     It  can  not  be  I 

"Wake  np.  Brad!  jon  buU-frog  profiaUkl 
The  bell  has  rang,  and  it's  seven  o'clock.** 

We  all  slept  late  that  morning,  and  several 
of  my  boaee  hiad  not  inished  aching  when  Peck, 
who  was  the  moat  laridsh  of  the  party,  roused 
Brad  and  me.  We  made  mther  hurried  toilets, 
and  nnanimooa  were  the  legrets  that  we  hadn't 
brcNight  with  na  any  presentable  apparel.  How- 
ever, by  making  the  moat  of  our  united  ward- 
robes, we  oontrtTed  to  appear  decent,  if  not  xe- 
speetal^  and  so— going  together  to  keep  onr 
aooTJ^e  up— we  started  fi>r  the  breakfast-room. 

''&op  a  nkoment,"  s^ys  Peck.  *'If  there 
are  any  iotcoduetionsv  Mn.  Hayden  don't  know 
our  names.     What  shall  we  do  ?" 

"Oh,  we'll  introduce  each  other.  I  don't 
believe  we  shall  have  any  difficulty.*' 

"Well,  you  go  first," 

"No,  Doetor;  yon'ra  the  oldest." 

"W^  Brad'a  the  biggest." 

"  Vm  the  pluekiettf  anyhow  I  Get  behind  me, 
yoa  two  boys.     Pll  show  yon  how  to  do  it." 

There  were  introdnctions— several.  "Miss 
Mary  So-and>eo"  and  *'  Miss  Ada  Something 
else;"  "Miss  Harriet,**  "Miss  Julia,"  "Miss 
Fanny"— :/&«  of  them  1  In  our  turn  I  intro- 
duced, "  Doctor  Peck,  ladies ;  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
ladies ;  and  yonr  aervanl.  Barton  Mansfield, 
ladies." 

There  was  more  or  lesa  constraint  and  stiff- 
ness at  that  breakfast,  more  rather  than  less; 
but  I  may  venture  to  say  that  we  were  gentle* 
men  well-bred  enough  to  say  something  about 
nothing  at  any  time,  which  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired sometimes.  Tet  it  was  rather  a  trying 
time.  One  of  them  poured  the  cofiee — Mrs. 
Hayden  had  breakfiisted  long  before — and  an- 
other occopied  the  opposite  end  of  the  table, 
leaving  three  to  ait  fkoe  to  face  with  ms  three. 
But  we  bad  t<^ic8  enough  for  conversation; 
explanations  of  our  getting  there ;  accounting 
for  the  antiquity  of  onr  garments;  inquiries 
about  the  country ;  "  Didn't  we  hear  the  piano 
played  last  evening  ?**  remarks  on  our  good  for- 
tune in  finding  snch  a  hospitable  house ;  hopes 
that  we  had  not  incommoded  or  crowded  them 
(smiles  on  the  five  faces),  etc,  etc. 

Althdogh  I  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  tell  how,  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  we 


cultivated  acquaintance  with  these  by  no  means 
unwilling  maidens,  neglecting  the  legitimate 
obfect  of  our  expedition;  how  we  didn*t  suc- 
ceed, for  several  days,  in  ascertaining  just  the 
beat  direction  in  which  to  start  on  our  hunt ; 
how  very  difficult  it  was  to  find  and  employ  a 
hunter  to  guide  us;  how  we  were  not  only 
urged,  but  compelled,  to  stay  against  our  in- 
clinations and  senses  of  proprieties ;  yet  I  am 
afinaid  that  the  editor  of  thia  entertaining  peri- 
odical will  object  if  I  spin  my  yarn  too  fine. 

Bat  since  new  characters  are  coming  on  the 
stage,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  play,  I  most  certainly  devote  some 
space  to  the  following  dramatis  personam 

Mr.  Hayden  :  One  of  the  owners  of  the  iron 
fomaoe;  resident  of  Burlington,  Vermont;  hav- 
ing this  summer  residence  in  the  woods ;  away 
at  this  time  on  business,  Uttle  dreaming  of  wolves 
in  his  sheep-fold. 

Mas.  Hatdeh  :  Quiet,  OMtherly  lady,  some* 
what  under  control  of  her  daughters,  who  man- 
aged matters  pretty  much  in  their  own  way ;  an 
excellent  housewife ;  could  cook  trout  and  ven- 
ison superbly. 

M1B8  Mart  Hatdbh  :  Yoangest  daughter  of 
above ;  about  sixteen ;  charmingly  pretty ;  an 
exquisite  pianist ;  just  out  of  boarding-sohool ; 
romantic,  therefore;  and,  alas  I  almost  the  death 
of  poor  Peck. 

M1S8  Julia  Hatdbh  :  Elder  sister  of  above ; 
same  description  as  above,  a  few  shades  soberer 
in  tone ;  and  for  "  Peck**  read  "  Brad." 

Miss  Ada  Knio:  ^  Friends  of  above; 

M188  FAMirr  KiRKMAW :    >  from   fifteen    to 

MissHabriktFarnham:)  nineteen;  come 
with  above  from  boarding-school  to  spend  vaca- 
tion in  the  woods ;  all  pretty  but  one,  and  she 
jovial  enou^  to  make  up  for  her  few  physical 
deficiencies. 

The  last  five  characters  are  delighted  to  have 
beaux  so  unexpectedly  and  romantically,  and 
are  determined  to  keep  them  some  time — wish- 
ing, however,  that  there  were  two  more.  They 
plan  picnics,  and  boating  and  fishing  on  a  "con- 
venient" pond,  and  quarrel,  playfully,  in  antici- 
pation as  to  who  shall  have  whom. 

N.B.--That  this  last  paragraph  is  not  conjec- 
tnrally  dramatical  the  reader  may  come  to  know ; 
but,  having  let  him  into  these  agreeable  secrets, 
the  author  returns  to  the  action  of  the  play. 

About  half  a  mile  from  "  Pine  Cottage"  was 
a  sheet  of  water  which  should  have  had  a  more 
euphonious  name  than  "Knob  Pond,"  bnt  it 
hadn't.  Thither,  00  the  third  day  after  our  ar- 
rival, a  very  merry  party  "wended  their  way,** 
following  a  path  which  led  through  an  ancient 
pine  forest  By  our  assistance,  most  cheerfully 
rendered,  the  ladies  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
surmounting  the  numerous  prostrate  "monarchs 
of  the  forest,**  and  we  reached  the  pond  with 
only  one  bonnet  dilapidated  and  one  sUrt  torn. 
I  am  surprised,  as  I  think  of  it,  that  we  dared 
to  embark  our  whole  number  in  that  small,  moist 
fishing-boat.  Now,  reader,  if  you  think  I  am 
going  to  have  an  upset  and  a  rescue,  yon  are 
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very  mnch  mistaken.  I  know  that  snch  an 
event  would  be  jnst  the  thing  here ;  but  I  be- 
liere  that  magazinists  hare  employed  that  useful 
incident  so  often  that  it  is  slightly  stide.  Giren, 
a  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  pond, 
river  or  bay,  and  a  boat ;  given,  of  course,  that 
attachments  are  in  progress ;  and  an  accident, 
a  shriek,  and  a  '^^dlant**  rescue  comes  next, 
to  the  surprise  of  nobody  who  has  been  an  at- 
tentive reader  of  magazine  literature.  Besides, 
mine  is  a  true  story,  or  very  nearly  so.  I  know 
that  it  is  customary  with  story-teUers  to  make 
that  assertion,  and  that  it  is  only  semi-occasion- 
aUy  bf^lieved ;  but  I  leave  my  name  and  address 
with  the  editor  hereof^  and  can  be  examined  be- 
fore a  jury  of  either  sex. 

No  accident  happened  on  our  way  across  the 
pond,  I  am  happy  to  say,  although  we  were  care- 
less enough  to  have  had  seven  or  eight.  True, 
Brad,  who  had  brought  his  tooting-hom,  sud- 
denly tried  the  eehoes,  blowing  a  blast  behind 
Miss  Ada's  bonnet,  to  the  terror  of  that  person, 
who  threw  herself  forward  almost  into  my  arms, 
instead  of  jumping  overboard,  as  she  might  have 
been  pardoned  for  doing ;  but  this  event  did  not 
reach  the  dignity  of  an  accident  We  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  foot  of  '*  the  Knob" — a  young 
mountain  of  a  knobbish  shape — and  made  vari- 
ous preparations,  we  for  fishing,  they  for  din- 
ner ;  baskets  of  necessaries,  by-the-way,  having 
been  previously  carried  to  the  spot  by  a  Patrick. 
Which  of  us  should  furnish  the  first  trout  for 
the  frying-pan  was  immediately  the  business  in 
hand.  The  I>octor  and  I  had  been  over  the 
ground  the  day  before,  and  knew  a  spot  where 
a  gushing  spring  poured  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  rocks  into  the  pond,  and  where  the  trouts 
came  up  at  mid-day  for  a  cool  drink.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  lucky  fisherman  should 
choose  his  own  frier,  and  we  were  each  eager  to 
display  our  skill  and  our  sentiments.  Peck  was 
expected  to  succeed,  for  we  knew  his  craf^ ;  but 
he  was  nervous  and  excited,  and  so  I,  at  least, 
hoped  to  beat  him.  We  each  affixed  a  grass- 
hopper to  our  best  hook,  and,  stealing  cautious- 
ly up  behind  the  bushes,  at  a  signal,  dropped 
our  bait  into  the  hole.  Suspensive  moment  I 
Five  pairs  of  bright  eyes  were  watching  us  not 
far  off,  and  several  hearts  were  beating  more 
hurriedly  than  usuaL 

The  Doctor's  luck  did  not  desert  him.  His 
**  hopper-grass**  could  not  have  looked  fairly 
about  him  before  he  was  seised  by  a  voracious 
trout,  and  in  a  second  the  fish  was  landed, 
amidst  the  quiet  i^plause  of  the  ladies.  He  was 
just  heavy  enough  not  to  break  the  rod,  being 
about  a  two-pounder.  While  Peck  with  joy 
dressed  his  fi^,  and  with  emotion  presented  it 
to  the  blushing  Miss  Mary,  as  I  knew  he  would. 
Brad  and  I  continued  to  hold  our  rods^it  arm's- 
length  over  the  bushes,  unfavored  by  even  a 
bite.  By  peeping,  we  could  actually  see  the 
fish,  but  they  remained  uninflnenced  by  our 
seductions.  Peck  returned  and  caught  another, 
and  a  third,  and  a  dozen,  all  fine,  fat  fellows, 
but  still  we  fished  in  vain.     It  was  a  tiy-angle 


of  which  only  the  apex  was  acute  enough  to  Sin- 
gle with  success.  (That  joke  smacks  of  South 
College,  I  admit)  We  became  disgusted  with 
his  acquisitiveness,  and  refused  to  associate  with 
him.  I  went  to  help  Ada  arrange  the  dinner, 
and  Brad  talked  with  Miss  Fanny,  and  blew 
echoes,  in  spite  of  the  pantomimic  maledictions 
of  Peck,  who  remained  at  the  spring,  preferring 
fishing  to  flirting.  I  know  yon  said  you  want- 
ed short  stories,  Mr.  Editor,  but  I  do  ei\joy  re-' 
calling  and  relating  that  pleasant  picnic  Ada, 
a  ripe  brunette,  overflowing  with  fun,  witty  and 
pretty,  and  wearing  a  scarlet  Jacket  and  a  jannty 
"•  gip^—  Ah  well  1  I'll  take  longer  steps  to- 
wiurd  finis. 

That  night — it  was  my  turn  to  sleep  on  the 
fioor— I  had  just  succeeded  in  not  hearing  Brad's 
confounded  snore,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
ghostly  sigh  and  woke  to  behold  a  strange  im- 
age between  me  and  the  window.  Moonlight 
I  became  less  alarmed  as  I  rc^gnized  the  mild 
though  melancholy  countenance  of  poor  Peck. 
He  was  sitting  *'in  a  frame  of  mind"  and  a 
single  garment,  gazing  at  the  moon.  It  was 
his  first  love,  I  knew,  and  I  would  not  disturb 
him.  A  bachelor  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  failed 
to  find  the  particular  shrine  at  which  to  ofier 
his  devotions.  And  3ret  he  had  failed  not 
through  want  of  intention  or  endeavor.  ' '  What 
I  want,"  he  would  say,  '^is.a  pretty,  sensible 
giri,  unfashionable  enough  to  cook  a  dinner, 
well  educated  and  refined,  and  with  jus^  as 
much  money  as  I've  got  myself."  May  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  is  not  very  strange  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  suit  himself  ?  But  now  he 
had  really  found  his  ideaL  Maiy  had  cooked 
his  trout  admirably :  he  saw  her  assisting  her 
mother,  like  a  good,  sensible  daughter  as  she 
was,  although  there  was  a  Bridget;  and  her 
education  and  refinement  were  agreeably  notice- 
able to  all  of  us.  The  Doctor  had  met  his  fate, 
and  there,  in  the  pale  moonlight,  his  swelling 
heart  was  relieving  itself  in  siglw  of  such  a  size ! 
(South  College.)  Anon  he  paced  the  fioor; 
anon  he  shook  his  fist  at  me — supposing  me  to 
be  asleep,  of  course,  or  I'd  have  shaken — hands 
with  him,  poor  fellow  I  When  old  fogies  of  his 
age  catch  love  (or  the  measles),  they  are  apt  to 
have  it  "hard." 

But  why  did  he  shake  his  fist  at  me  ?  I  did 
not  know  the  reason  until  some  months  after- 
ward. It  was  in  this  wise :  Mary  wm  a  skill- 
ful player,  and  loved  music  enthnsiastically. 
Now  I  am  something  of  a  petibrmer  myself, 
and  so  it  was  very  natural* that  we  should  play 
and  sing  duets,  and  be  often  together  at  the 
piano.  Now  Peck — he  didn't  know  "  do"  from 
a  dough-nut — hadn't  an^  music  in  his  soul,  and 
so  cotdd  not  meet  his  lady's  spirit  in  that  ^here. 
I  didn't  intend  to  interfere  with  his  plans,  and 
wouldn't  have  done  so  if  he  had  only  told  me 
of  them.  I  would  have  preferred  that  Ada 
should  have  been  the  musician  of  the  party,  but 
as  music  was  an  older  flame  of  mine  than  Ada, 
why,  I  consequently  paid  my  attentions  mostly 
to  M.    But  poor  Peck  (appropriate  alliteration) 
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was  jealous  of  me,  was  in  just  the  situatioii 
to  be  jealous,  and  I  suppose  he  enjoyed  him- 
lelf: 

Brad  didn't  lie  awake  *'  nights,'*  not  he.  He 
was  harpooned,  as  he  admitted  afterward,  bnt 
the  blohber  being  thick,  the  weapon  had  not 
touched  a  rital  part.  He  didn*t  worry  himself 
nor  "take  on"  at  all  about  his  ''affdir;"  took 
it  quietlj,  proposed  scnne  six  months  afterward, 
bj  letter,  and  was  accepted.  Bnt  I  did  not 
intend  to  come  to  mj  denouement  so  suddenly. 
I  may  as  well,  howerer ;  no  one  will  care  to 
read  the  old  story  ef  love-making.  Let  ns  with- 
draw our  characters  within  the  perpendicular  of 
the  green  eartain,  prepamtory  to  the  final  bow 
and  courtesy. 

We  remained  at  Pine  Cottage  three  weeks, 
fishmg  and  being  fished  (bi^-I  suppose  ? — mak- 
ing occamonal  long  tramps  to  shoot  at  venison, 
with  quite  inconsiderable  success,  preferring  the 
dsar-hnnting  to  be  found  nearer  home.  When 
we  left  "*  WoodviHe,"  the  Doctor  could  be  called 
"poor  Peck"  no  longer,  for  he  was  condition- 
ally accepted  by  his  Biaiy — conditionally,  be- 
cause  Muy's  niother  insisted  upon  taking  time 
to  examine  his  references.  These,  I  am  happy 
to  add,  proved  satisfactory.  In  due  time  Uie 
Inckj  Doctor  landed  his  prettiest  fish ;  in  short, 
they  were  married.  Brad,  as  I  have  ahready 
let  out,  married  his  choice,  the  elder  Miss  Hay- 
den;  andl— 


OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE. 
**  Timet  change,  and  w«  c|uuige  with  them.** 
"There's  no  raoh  word  as  r^n.** 

r?  U  possible,  notwithstanding  our  positive 
oonvictioa  to  the  contrary,  for  people  to  en- 
joy eziatence  on  an  inomie  of  less  than  a  thou- 
sand a  year,  living  in  a  wooden  two-story  house, 
without  gas,  bath-room,  or  any  of  those  necessa- 
ries of  life,  and  depending  for  the  geniality  of 
their  atmo^here  in  winter  chiefly  on  their  own 
tempers  and  dispositions,  in  connection  with 
•tores  and  a  grate  or  two.    No  doubt  we  startle 
oar  readers  with  this  opening  proposition,  and 
make  ourselves  liable  to  distrust  in  any  future 
itBtement  we  may  put  forth.     Nevertheless  we 
nusert  it,  and  introduce  you  at  once,  to  save 
^iKossion,  to  the  cheerful  sitting-room  of  Dr. 
Anthony,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  village 
«ad  town^  of  Groton  Four  Comers.     Were 
the  christening  of  that  venerable  settlement  to 
t«ke  place  now,  it  would  doubtless  be  designated 
GrotonTiDe— if  indeed  the  family  name  of  the 
«j«h»al  proprietor  of  tiie  land  were  not  dis- 
aried  altogether  for  «*Lucknow,*'  "Cawn- 
P<^*'  or  some  other  melodious  Asiatic  popular- 
jtJi  of  which  we  shall  soon  have  a  fVill  crop  in 
Nehraska  and  territories  yet  to  be. 

As  it  was,  the  name  had  some  remote  bearing 
^^  geography  of  the  i^ace.  The  Grotons 
Md  heen  the  principal  fimiily  for  many  years 
•ftw  its  settlement,  and  Mrs.  Anthony,  who 
^v  A  descendant,  had  inherited  the  family 
"*"ww»  of  the  old  squire  himself,  whose  mem- 
07  was  itill  ft  terror  to  evil-doers,  though  his 


monument  had  been  the  chief  pride  of  the  "  bniy- 
ing-ground*'  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The 
outskirts  of  the  settlement  had  crystallized  into 
four  hamlets,  whence  the  ''comers,"  all  of 
which  considered  themselves  entitled  to  the 
post-office,  the  meeting-house,  school-house, 
and  the  monopoly  of  election  days. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  Dr.  Anthony's  services 
were  pretty  equally  divided  among  them,  and 
the  easy  lUe  he  led  may  be  inferred  fh>m  the 
fact  that  his  horse  paused  naturally  at  every 
door  within  a  circuit  of  fourteen  miles ;  while 
his  bills  were  the  last  to  be  paid,  if  we  except 
the  minister's  salary,  though  he  invariably  adapt- 
ed them  to  homeopathic  principles. 

Fortunately  his  family  was  smalL  One  son 
now  at  college,  and  a  bright  charming  daugh- 
ter, recently  graduated  at  the  Florence  Female 
Academy,  were  all  that  taxed  his  income ;  so 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  able  to  lay  aside  some- 
thing yearly  out  of  seven  or  eight  hundred,  and 
was  considered  a  rich  man  by  all  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  reputation  costs  considerably  more 
in  city  life,  and  each  year  sees  the  figures  in- 
creased— ^happily  for  any  of  us  who  may  aspire 
to  it,  th$  sum  is  not  reqnired  to  be  proven,  and 
we  may  add  ciphers  at  discretion  to  makt  up 
the  amount 

Nor  was  the  Doctor  obliged  to  keep  up  this 
pleasant  estimation  by  retaining  a  host  of  serv- 
ing men  and  women,  and  refurnishing  every 
two  years.  His  **John"  was  gardener  and 
coadiman  both,  and  managed  to  get  along  ami- 
ably with  the  middle-aged  domestic  who  reigned 
supreme  in  the  kitchen,  and  if  Mrs.  Anthony's 
one  failing  must  be  hinted  at,  was  rather  mis- 
tress than  maid.  Mrs.  Anthony  had  fallen  into 
a  way  of  thinking^  that  Ann  could  not  bear  ex- 
posure and  hard  work  as  she  had  done  when 
she  first  came  to  them  seven  years  before,  though 
younger  by  several  years  than  herself,  and  was 
constantly  lightening  Ann's  duties  more  and 
more.  Only  the  morning  in  whteh  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  her  acquaintance,  she  was 
seriously  considering  whether  old  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  came  to  warix  every  Monday,  had  not  bet- 
ter undertake  Tuesday's  ironing  too. 

*'  Just  as  you  think  best,  mother,"  said  Kitty 
Anthony,  who  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
stood  washing  the  breakfast  things,  the  sleeves 
of  her  neatly-fitting  morning-dress  tucked  just 
above  the  elbow,  displaying  the  roundness  and 
dimples  of  the  white  arm,  never  uncovered  on 
any  other  Acca^n. 

'*  Poor  Ann  has  so  muoh  more  to  do  since 
yon  came  home,  my  dear,"  urged  Mrs.  Anthony, 
to  satisfy  her  own  mind  evidently,  for  Kitty  had 
made  no  objections. 

'*  I  don't  see  how,  mother;  for  %  take  care  of 
my  own  room,  and  the  parior,  and  this,  and 
hdp  ironing  and  baking  days ;  besides  dcnng  up 
the  muslins. " 

''Of  course  yoti  can't  see,  young  girls  can't 
be  expected  to— nobody  bnt  an  experienced 
housekeeper  knows  how  many  steps  there  are  to 
be  taken  every  day." 
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Mn.  Antbony  tnbdded  into  Us  D^fitmt,  the 
only  weekly  newspaper  taken  in  the  family.  • 

Kitty  polished  her  cups  in  ailenoe,  with  a 
half-demnre  half-ponting  expression^  naturally 
enough,  when  her  bine  eyes  saw  deariy  thiongh 
the  transparency  of  her  mother's  arguments  and 
Ann's  usurpation.  To  be  charged  with  making 
trouble,  too,  alter  all  she  did  I  It  was  quite 
too  bad  I  and  she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  open  vetoit,  when  she  was  startled  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  ^r  mother,  who  4xoi^>ed  the 
interesting  sheet  as  she  cried  out, 

*'Oh  Kitty  I  poor  Charles,  your  poor  dear 
ancle,  oh  what  shall  I  do  V* 

The  flush  died  from  Kit^s  cheeks  and  lipe  in 
A  moment;  she  felt  sick  and  frunt  as  she  hur- 
ried to  her  mother's  chair. 

<<  Uncle  Charles  I  Wliatisit,mo1iier?  Not 
deadr 

<*0h  no,  Kittf,  not  deadl  Oh  dearl  what 
will  become  of  them  all?— he's  frdledl  Oh,  if 
your  father  was  only  herel" — and  she  laid  her 
bead  back  on  Kitty's  boeom,  and  cried  as  she 
had  not  done  in  many  a  day  of  tranquil  lifo  be- 
fore. Kitty  cried  too :  the  storm  was  more  Tio- 
lent  still  with  her.  The  misfortune,  to  her  in- 
experienced eyes^  was  appalling;  second  only 
to  State's  prison  or  dealii — as  hopeless  as  the 
one,  and  as  full  of  mortification  and  disgrace  as 
the  other.  She  thought  of  Mr.  Welden,  at  the 
Mills,  how  heart-brc^n  he  had  looked  ever  since 
his  fiftilure,  how  porematnrely  old  and  grey  he 
had  grown,  how  his  home  had  been  broken  up, 
all  that  he  possessed  sold  Ux  his  creditors,  and 
his  children  dispersed  to  gain  a  liFslihood  as 
best  they  mightl  And  all  this  had  come  upon 
heir  dear  Uncle  Charles— her  mother^  only 
brother — her  beantifiil  Consin  Helen's  fiitherl 
And  Helen,  what  would  become  of  hetf  reared 
in  such  IfDLury  and  refinement!  Kitty  was 
ready  to  wish — in  the  kwing,  selfHMieiificing 
spixit  bonf  with  her,  and  nourished  in  the  kind^ 
ly,  thDo^^  homely,  courtesies  of  Tillage  life*- 
that  it  was  her  frither  who  had  failed,  and 
die  herself  who  was  to  go  out  in  the  world 
-»sbe  could  get  along  so  much  better,  she 
knew! 
'  But  perhaps  hev  mother  wtM  mistaken  after 
alL  Itxsottld  not  be  that  hcltJbcle  Charles,  isoh 
as  he  was— '*  immensdy  wealtby,"  as  her  mo- 
ther always  said— could  ha^ne  oome  to  Uiis.  She 
recalled  the  Inxoriour  appointmants  of  their 
house  in  Union  fiiqnare,  the  many  servants,  the 
liberal  sums  she  had  seen  Helen  spMd  in  a  sin- 
gle morning  on  lienone  visit  to  the  Metropolis, 
which  had  been  Uke  n  dream  of  enchantaient 
from  first  to  last 

**  It  must  be  A  mistake  r  she  snid,  drying  her 
eyee  suddenly.  '*  Let  me  look,  mother;  I  don't 
believe  yon  read  it  right.*^ 

But  there  it  was^  in  that  fatal  proscriptiTe 
list:  << Charles  E.  Groton,  banker;  lafled,  widi 
heavy  liabilities.'^ 

She  read  it  vrith  that  strange  consdonsness 
that  bums  printed  news  of  ill  into  tiie  memory, 
yet  at  the  moment  seems  like  unreality. 


"  Oh,  if  your  fkther  was  only  here  T  and  Mis. 
Anthony's  tears  welled  forth  again. 

What  good  the  worthy  physician  could  have 
done  if  he  had  been  there  i^  did  not  stop  to 
think.  It  was  a  case  which  medical  skill  could 
not  reach ;  but  Mors.  Anthony,  Hke  many  of  die 
Doctor's  patients,  had  come  to  consider  his  very 
presence  a  safioguard. 

«*  What  will  become  of  them  all  T  mourned 
she ;  '<  lost  evtry  thing^  of  eonrse  I  Here's  your 
father  now  I  Oh,  James,  brother  Charles  has 
fiuled  I  what  wiU  they  do  ?" 

"  Do  ?  why  come  rigjit  upr  here,  to  be  sure— 
an  of  them ;  we've  got  enough  for  bo^  till  th^ 
can  turn  round  again.  A  pity  if  Charles  wasn't 
welcome  in  his  father's  own  house,  where  he 
was  bom." 

The  Doctor  had  not  found  time  to  read  his 
newspaper  which  had  oome  the  night  before, 
but  the  postmaster  had  taken  the  liberty,  and 
it  was  pretty  well  known  by  this  time  tiirough- 
out  Charles  Groton's  native  place  that  he  had 
failed.  They  were  discussing  it  at  the  store 
idien  the  Doctor  called  to  order  a  bantl  of  flour, 
or  rether,  to  transmit  Ann's  order  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  idle  and  envious  said  it  was  good 
enough  for  him,  setting  himself  up  so  above  every 
body,  *<  people  every  mite  as  good  as  he  was  any 
day,  and  cutting  sudi  a  swath  with  his  carriage 
and  horses  when  he  came  up  in  the  summer. 
Sech  extravagance  alus  did  cum  to  ruin  some 
time  or  nuther,  and  serves  him  right !"  A  f^ 
combated  this  opinion,  and  hdd  that  '*  Charlie 
was  %  fust-mte  feller,  no  ways  stuek-up — not 
half  so  stiff  as  the  old  squire."  But  they  were 
in  the  minority ;  for  to  this  day  Che  Jndean  prov- 
erb holds  good,  that  *' one's  own  country  and 
kindred"  deny  merited  honor— if  we  take  the 
kindred  once  or  twice  removed. 

Coming  suddenly  upon  this  discussion,  the 
Doctor  had  hmrried  back  to  break  the  news  to 
his  wifb,  revolving  possible  contingencies  as  he  < 
rode  akvDg,  and  was  thite  able  to  dkect  the  fiun- 
ily  council  by  suggestfaig  die  kindly  project  of 
bringing  the  whole  fiunOy  to  the  old  home- 
stead. 

**Bnt  hell  never  settle  down  here,  in  the 
world  r  said  Mrs.  Anthony,  reviving  at  once  in 
the  Doctor's  presence.  **I  know  Charies  so 
well;  and  Helena  never  would  be  contented, 
Aough  Helen's  more  like  her  father,  I  think. 
Anyway,  they  are  all  so  independent  and  high- 
spirited." 

And  yon  or  I,  dear  reader,  In  our  hotel-like 
houses^  with  suites  of  empty  rooms,  would  have 
exclaimod,  ^*  Impossible  I  A  whole  family! 
My  dear,  yon  are  out  of  your  sensesl"  and  should 
have  contented  ourselves  with  writing  a  most 
touching  note  of  condolence,  filled  with  epitheta, 
and  grMtly  nndenoored.  But  Mie.  Anthony, 
carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  forgot 
even  Ann's  possible  displeasure,  and  only  fear- 
ed lest  the  '<  whole  family"  would  not  come  and 
make  themselves  contented. 

**Tes,  that  was  the  worst  of  it,"  Ae  Doctor 
agreed;  <*hut  there  is  my  Harlem,  and  the 
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lwiik-irtock»  joa  kxov,  Sarah.  It  woolda't  be 
mnch ;  bot  if  Charks  can  make  anj  kind  of  a 
settlement  with  hia  creditors  so  as  to  go  on 
agMn,  Wa  quite  welcome  to  it  for  a  start.'* 

"Ineverthooght  of  that!  sohecanT  And 
Mrs,  Anthony  brightened  as  if,  instead  of  inaa- 
gniating  a  perroiinent  sinking-fond,  she  had  jnst 
eome  into  posaeaaion  of  the  stock  at  per  yalue. 

<'Oh,X  knowl"  Kitty  had  an  idea  too,  and 
Kitty's  ideas  were  generally  available.  **Tm 
sore  Coosin  Helen  woold  be  more  contented  to 
be  doing  aofltething  for  herself.  /  should  be. 
Ishoulcbi't  mind  any  thing,  if  I  could  only  be 
hdping  yon  ont  of  trouble^  father.  She  speaks 
Frsooh  so  beootilhUyy  and  pkiys  so  well,  that 
it  would  be  no  tironble  at  all  to  her  to  teadi ; 
and  we  could  have  a  little  school  together.  I 
could  hear  arithmetic,  and  geogr^ihy,  and  such 
thmgs^"  she  added^  humbly. 

** Pretty  good  notion-^isn't  it,  mother  P"  and 
the  Doctor  looked  as  pleased  as  his  wifb  had 
doae  at  the  original  proposition. 

"Why,  so  it  is  1  There's  the  kitchen  we 
could  fix  up  to  eat  in  for  a  while — though  I 
dont  know  about  Helena — and  they  could  have 
this  for  a  school-room,"  added  Mrs.  Anthony. 

*'ru  write  straight  o£^*l  said  the  Doctor,  un- 
cksping  his  heaty  riding^loak,  and  feeling  in 
bis  Tarions  pockets  for  his  spectacles.  '  *  Evezy 
day  makes  a  difference  when  pec^e  are  in  such 
trouble.  Kitty,  my  dear,  open  the  secretaiy ;" 
and  Mrs.  Anthony  gazed  moodily  upon  the  £»- 
tal  black  list»  keeping  silence  for  at  least  five 
minutes  by  the  tall  Dutch  clock  in  the  comer. 

The  Doctor's  powen  of  oompoeition  having 
been  for  so  long  a  time  chiefly  confined  to  pre- 
scriptions and  an  original  and  time-saving  sys- 
tem of  book-kee^ng,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
pnu  the  mingled  omotiDns  of  sympathy  and 
benevolence  that  filled  his  huge  heart ;  and,  at 
Isst,  becoming  convinced  of  thd  impossibility  of 
ddng  himself  and  his  wife  justice,  threw  down 
tiie  pen  and  pushed  his  chair  back. 

'*It's  just  as  yon  say,  mother— if  they  were 
Bot  so  dreadfully  high-spirited  I  could  get  along 
better.  A  person  situated  as  Charles  is  just 
BOW  is  apt  to  be  a  keth  toudiy.  If  I  could 
only  talk  with  him  five  minntes,  I  could  make 
him  see  things  jnst  about  right." 

**  Can't  yon  go  down,  &ther?"  said  Kitty, 
who  had  finished  her  neat  arrangement  of  the 
tloset^  and  now  prepared  to  '*  dress  for  dinner," 
by  untucking  her  sleeves,  and  substituting  a 
black  silk  apron  for  the  ample  gingham  which 
hsd  defended  the  spotless  purity  of  her  chintz 
dreis. 

'*I  wish  I  eonld"-'<«nd  the  Doctor  pansed  a 
moment  to  consider-^*'  but  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  leate,  poosibly.  There's  old  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  sure  to  have  a  <  spell'  the  instant  he 
hears  I'm  ont  of  town,  and  the  widow  Lane's 
two  childrm  are  paretty  bad  with  scarlet  fever- 
it's  likely  to  go  hard  with  them." 

"ConUln't  yon  write  for  Charles  to  oome 
19?"  ioggeatad  Mrs.  Anthony,  who  had  no  idea 
^  the  pulse  of  the  money  market  required  as 


dose  attention  as  old  Mr.  Thompson's,  and  made 
bond  slaves  of  business  men ;  she  thought  her 
husband  was  the  only  man  who  submitted  to 
such  daily  tyranny. 

<*  I  hardly  think  he'd  foel  able  to  leave,"  said 
the  Doctor,  with  a  dim  perception  of  the  involve- 
ments of  a  financial  crisis. 

**  CouMnt  Kitty  go  down  then,  and  toll  them 
all  about  our  plans  ?" 

**0h  yes;  why  can't  I,  fhther?"  and  Kitty 
forgot,  in  her  desire  to  serve  her  uncle  and  his 
fiunily,  how  impossible  it  had  been  to  ride  twen- 
ty>two  miles  alone  in  the  stage  from  Florence. 

*'  I  wish  Charles  was  here ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  would  be  worth  wMle  to  send  for  him 
to  old  Union  and  interrupt  his  studies." 

«*  Brother  ?     I  never  thought  of  him." 

*'  I  don't  think  it's  advisable — not  really  ad- 
visable;" and  the  Doctor  pondered,  twirling  his 
thumbs  before  him. 

Kitty  awaited  the  result  with  the  foverish  ioft- 
patience  natural  to  her  years.  It  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  set  forth  upon  this  comforting 
errand  than  to  stay  at  home  watching  the  man- 
ifold delays  of  the  mail  and  sufibring,  in  imag- 
ination, all  the  evils  her  aunt  and  Helen  were 
passing  through. 

'<  Could  yon  get  ready  right  off?  I  could 
put  yon  under  the  Captain's  care,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, at  length,  having  arrived  at  a  conditional 
mental  affirmative  to  Kitty's  request.  "We 
should  have  to  start  at  two  o'clock  to  be  sure  of 
driving  in  to  the  landing  in  time." 

*'  Oh  yes — right  away !  I  should  only  want 
a  carpet-bag-^shottld  I,  mother?  Oh,  may  I 
really  go?" 

"I  don't  see  how  else  we  can  manage  it. 
Well"— and  the  Doctor  started  suddenly  to  his 
feet — **  if  we  are  going  I  must  be  off  to  Mrs. 
Lane's,  that's  a  fact.  I'll  tell  John  to  have  Har- 
ry ready  in  the  gig  for  us." 

There  was  consolation  to  Mrs.  Anthony  in 
the  necessity  for  active  exertion,  especially  as 
she  felt  she  was  helping  "poor  Charles"  al- 
ready every  moment;  whether  it  was  by  be- 
seeching i^n  in  the  kitchen  to  have  dinner 
punctuidly  at  twelve— not  a  minuto  over  on  any 
aoeount;  or  in  the  bedroom,  folding  the  fow 
things  she  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Kitfy  to  take  with  her,  as  she  was  to  go  down 
one  day  and  conie  up  the  next. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right  to  stay  longer,  I  think, 
my  dear,  situated  as  they  are  now.  Company 
in  the  city  is  a  very  expensive  thing— a  very 
difibren^nnatter  from  our  having  it,  where  we 
raise  our  own  vegetables  and  have  plenty  of 
every  thing — where  you  have  to  send  to  market 
so,  every  meal  counts,  and  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  help  them." 

To  whidi  Kitty  agreed,  as  she  fiistoned  her 
dark  green  merino,  which  would  make  such  a 
suitable  traveling-dress ;  for  she  was  not  of  those 
who  choose  a  boat's  cabin  to  disphiy  their  best 
dlk  and  all  the  jewelry  they  Can  honestly  gath- 
er together.  Of  course  she  was  entirely  ready 
by  eleven  o^clock,  and  passed  an  hour  in  an  in- 
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tolerable  state  of  anxiety  and  impatience  lest 
dinner  shonld  be  late — ^lest  her  father  should  not 
come,  even  if  it  was  in  season — and,  worst  of 
all,  what  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  sniBcient 
time  to  get  to  the  steamboat ! 

But  none  of  these  hindrances  befell  her  on 
her  errand  of  mercy ;  though  she  did  not  breathe 
freely  until  she  found  herself  actually  depositing 
her  carpet-bag  in  berth  C,  on  board  the  little 
boat  making  its  late  autumn  trips  between  Gro- 
ton  Landing  and  the  great  metropolis. 

Her  father  had  confided  her  to  the  Captain's 
care  as  they  came  on  board — a  duty  which  he 
performed  by  sending  her  beef-steak  at  supper ; 
and  had  ''  taken  a  bond  of  fate**  by  introducing 
her,  just  at  the  last  moment,  while  *'  all  ashore*' 
sounded,  to  an  old  acquaintance  he  had  discov- 
ered among  the  passengers,  Mr.  Loundsberry, 
whom  she  did  not  set  eyes  on  again. 

'*Mr.  Loundsberry  will  see  to  yon,  Kitty;  so 
make  yourself  quite  easy.  My  daughter  is  go- 
ing to  the  city  alone  on  very  important  and 
painful  business.  Carpet-bag  all  right?  Re- 
member, now,  7  Union  Square,"  and  the  Doc- 
tor was  obliged  to  retreat  preeq>itately  to  the 
wharf,  where  he  stood,  waving  his  hand  at  in- 
tervals, until  the  clumsy  Washitigton  finally 
moved  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Loundsberry  meanwhile  had  gone  to  look 
after  his  baggage,  and  Kitty  retired  to  the  la- 
dies' cabin,  the  sacred  privacy  of  which  the  sable 
diambermaid  was  already  demonstrating  by 
drawing  a  Turkey-red  curtain  before  the  door. 

Witii  the  fre^ess  and  buoyancy  incident 
upon  a  night  passed  in  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
single  berth,  with  insufficient  covering — waking 
with  a  start  each  time  the  boat  made  a  landing, 
and  finally  refreshed  by  a  toilet  in  common 
with  twenty-two  fellow-passengers  of  whom  nine 
were  children — ^Kitty  found  herself  at  last  ac- 
tually embarked  in  a  cab  with  the  carpet-bag  on 
the  seat  opposite  to  her  for  company,  and  mak- 
ing her  solitary  way  through  the  gray,  cheer- 
less dawn  toward  her  uncle's  residence.  The 
stores,  as  yet  nnarrayed  in  their  bright  window 
dn^)eries  and  adornments,  were  depressing  in 
themselves,  so  were  the  few  pedestrians  who 
hurried  along  to  their  shops  and  work-rooms. 
With  every  square  her  heart  sank,  and  the 
reality  of  her  position  became  divested  of  its 
romance.  What  if  she  should  not  find  her  un- 
cle? the  auction  might  already  have  taken  place, 
and  they  have  sought  shelter  in  some  of  those 
miserable  streets,  unconscious  of  the  warm  hos- 
pitality that  opened  its  doors  to  theai.  She 
dreaded  the  meeting  now,  the  actnal  sight  of 
her  uncle  so  borne  down  by  care  and  anxiety,  of 
her  aunt's  and  Helen's  distress.  What  should 
she  say  to  them?  How  could  she  comfort 
them  ? — ^it  had  seemed  so  easy  yesterday !  She 
looked  out  of  the  window  eagerly  as  the  clat- 
'  taring  vehicle  approached  the  aristocratic  neigh- 
boriiood  to  which  it  was  bound.  How  she  wished 
it  was  all  over,  and  she  on  her  way  home  again  1 

There  was  the  house  I  Oh,  what  if  they  were 
gone?  or,  if  she  had  arrived  the  very  day. of  the 


sale,  how  mortified  they  would  be !  But  they 
need  not  mind  herf  she  loved  them  all  bettec 
than  ever. 

But  the  zed  flag  of  the  anctioneer  was  not 
suspended  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  an4 
her  ancle's  name  was  stiU  on  the  door.  That 
did  not  give  certainty,  however,  and  her  heart 
beat  fast  with  nervous  dread  as  she  ascended  the 
steps  and  rang  at  the  well-known  portal.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  her  to  have  the  driver  make  the 
inquiry,  though  she  bade  him  wait,  while  riie 
took  the  carpet-bag  in  hand,  for  greater  safety, 
remembering  her  mother's  many  wamiogt,  and 
stood  there  shivering,  for  the  morning  air  wai 
already  very  keen,  until  it  pleased  Jackson,  her 
uncle's  man,  to  leave  the  new^aperhe  was  air- 
ing and  reading  at  the  same  time,  to  respond 
to  her  summons. 

He  had  but  lately  come  to  the  place,  and  the 
unfamiliar  face  struck  fresh  dread  to  her  heart 
The  man  eyed  her  so  curiously,  too,  with  such 
an  impertinent  stare,  not  thinking  it  worth  his 
while  to  inquire  into  her  business. 

"  Does  Mr.  Groton  live  here  yet?" 

*'  I  rather  think  he  does,**  responded  the  lofty 
Jackson. 

Kitty  turned  around  and  went  down  the  steps 
to  pay  the  cabman  and  tell  him  he  could  go, 
but  the  door  was  still  held  by  its  unbending  cus- 
todian when  she  returned. 

<<  Will  you  tell  them  that  I  am  here,"  she 
said,  making  a  faint  essay  to  pass  by  way  of  re- 
minding him  that  she  could  not  so  long  as  he 
stood  there. 

**  Oh,  suppose  they  should  want  to  know  who 
it  was !  We  don't  see  callers  so  eariy  in  the 
morning." 

<<  Kitty  Groton — fix>m  the  country,  tell  them, 
if  you  please— or  I  should  not  have  been  here 
so  early." 

'*  Country  cousin,  sure  enough,"  the  fashion- 
able sen-ing  man,  who  had  the  honor  of  refers 
ring  to  Brown  himself,  remarked  inwardly,  and 
though  he  allowed  her  to  pass,  he  did  not  trou- 
ble himself  to  open  the  drawing-room  door  lor 
her,  or  offer  to  relieve  her  of  the  carpet-bag, 
which  she  still  held  tightly,  when  refleeted  in 
the  great  pier  glass,  a  shy,  dreaiy  littie  figure, 
perched  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  divan  in 
firont  of  it.  '  Kitty  was  a  heroine  only  througL 
her  sympathies,  and  now  that  she  had  really 
reached  the  journey's  end,  her  courage  was  faat 
giving  way.  If  she  could  have  seen  the  family 
at  once  she  would  have  accomplished  her  errand 
in  a  steady,  straightforward  manner,  but  eveiy 
moment  she  waited  made  their  position  seem 
harder,  and  her  own  embassy  more  perplexing. 
How  could  tiiey  ever  come  down  from  those 
lofty  frescoed  rooms  to  the  old-fashioned  par- 
lor at  home,  apart  from  the  new  dining  airange- 
ment  her  mother  had  proposed  in  order  to  give 
Helen  a  school-room.  There  was  her  con^n's 
grand  piano,  if  the  creditors  should  give  it  np^ 
as  they  always  did  in  stories,  especially  where 
the  young  lady  of  the  family  supports  them  all, 
and  educates  her  brothers  by  giving  mcteio  let- 
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SODS— it  would  fill  ap  the  little  parlor  entirely ! 
Heleii  was  a  long  time  conung  to  her,  but  no 
doabt  she  was  stmggling  for  composure,  to  meet 
ber  with  sach  changed  fortunes ;  and  this  thought, 
together  with  the  physical  sinldng  ttom  fatigue 
and  lack  of  food,  following  the  excitement  of 
the  prerious  twenty-four  hours,  completely  un- 
nened  her;  so  that  when  her  cousin  at  last  ap- 
peared she  could  only  throw  her  arms  around 
her  and  soh,  **  Oh,  Helen,  oh,  Helen,  I'm  so 
Sony;  oh,  we  all  are!'* 

The  mirror  now  had  added  to  its  '*  interior 
riew**  a  tall  showy  figure,  in  an  elegant  dressing- 
gown,  and  embroideries  to  match,  who  returned 
the  embrace  affectionately  but  with  a  puxzled 
expression  greatly  in  contrast  to  Kitty's  dreary 
little  &ce  drenched  with  tears. 

**  Why,  Kitty  I  sorry  for  what  ?  you  odd  little 
thing!  and  where  in  the  worid  did  you  drop 
from,  and  where's  uncle  ?" 

**He  couldn't  leaye,"  said  Kitty,  feeling  great- 
\j  reliered  by  the  hysterical  burst,  and  at  finding 
thtt  Helen  was  not  entirely  overwhelmed.  "  But 
he  thought  I  had  better  come  right  away,  and 
tell  Unde  Charles  to  bring  you  all  up  there,  and 
that  he  could  hare  all  the  bank-stock,  and  mo- 
ther says  we  can  do  rery  well  without  the  dining- 
room,  and  she'll  manage  Ann." 

Guileless  little  diplomat — mystifying  her  cous- 
in more  at  eveiy  word,  but  anions  only  to  dis- 
ebarge  her  mission  at  once. 

"  You  8i*ig  and  play  so  beautifully,  and  speak 
Ftench  so  well,  father  says  a  select  school  is  sure 
to  succeed  in  our  neighborhood,  as  there  isn't 
one  nearer  than  the  Seminary." 

"  Snppose  yon  take' off  your  things,  Kitty,  and 
come  up  in  the  dining-room,  where  you  won't 
freeie  to  death ;  Jackson  hasn't  got  the  furnaces 
itarted  yet.  Pimm's  up  there,  and  you  can  ez- 
pbuQ  to  him  all  about  your  school-keeping  plan.** 
And  as  the  good-natured  girl  tishered  her  cousin 
through  the  hall,  giving  the  beloved  carpet-bag 
into  Jackson's  charge,  she  thought  she  began  to 
fiuhoffl  Kitty's  errand  and  her  agitation.  **Tes, 
it  mnst  be  that  her  cousin  wanted  to  open  a 
Kbool— people  in  the  country  had  such  odd  no- 
tioos  sbou$  working  for  themselves — and  her 
father  had  sent  her  down  to  the  city  to  have 
looe  extra  lessons  in  French  and  music,  for 
which  the  bank-stock  was  proposed  as  payment, 
>nd  they  were  all  to  be  invited  up  there  in  the 
nmmer  in  return  for  taking  charge  of  Kitty." 

'^Here's  Cousin  Kitty,  papa ;  she's  come  down 
an  akme,  and  I  found  her  freezing  in  the  draw- 
inS-room.  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Jackson 
tbont  the  furnace ;  he  doesn't  take  the  trouble  to 
i^p  it  up  at  night  I" 

"  Why,  Kitten  I  you  do  look  as  blue  and  mis- 
srable  as  if  some  one  had  tried  to  drown  you. 
Take  off  her  cloak,  Helen,  and  ring  for  break- 
&st  at  once.    How's  Sarah  and  the  Doctor  ?" 

"They're  very  well,  uncle ;"  and  Kitty  tried 
to  keep  the  flood-gates  of  her  sympathy  closed : 
bnt  this  aftctionate  salute  had  raised  them 
Bgun. 

**Any  thing  happened.  Puss?    Charlie  got 


into  a  college  scrape,  eh  ?"  asked  Mr.  Groton, 
giving  the  great  black  lump  of  sea-coal  ,a  vigor- 
ous thump  that  started  forth  a  cheerful  blase. 

**  Charlie  ?  Oh  no,  it's  only  you  all  we  are  so 
sorry  for ;  and  mother  cried  herself  half  sick  yes- 
terday when  she  heard  it,  and  Pve  felt  so  bad 
ever  since  I  ** 

Helen,  leaning  against  the  mantle,  threw  won- 
dering glances  at  her  fatheiv-what  could  it  all 
mean! 

''About  me  I  Kitten?" 

"Tes,  uncle;  I  wouldn't  have  come  down 
alone,  but  father  ootddn't  leave,  and  he  said  he 
never  could  make  you  understand  in  a  letter : 
only  I  was  to  tell  you  that  yon  had  better  bring 
Aunt  Helena  and  Helen  right  up,  and  we  would 
all  do  our  best  to  make  them  comfortable.  I'm 
sure  I  would  work  night  and  day,  and  I  could 
help  Helen  with  the  little  children." 

''LitUechUdren?" 

<*If  she  would  like  to  have  a  school  to  help 
yon  along,  uncle,  mother  says  she  could  have 
the  dining-room ;  and,  oh !  I  forgot,  father  said 
if  the  bank-stock  wasn't  enough  to  help  you  get 
into  business  again,  he  could  raise  some  more 
money  by  a  mortgage  on  our  house.  I  hope 
you  will  take  it!  Won't  yon,  please,  uncle? 
Oh,  we  all  felt  so  dreadfully  when  we  heard 
you  had  failed !  But  you  don't  look  half  so  sick 
as  I  was  afraid  you  would !" 

**  Ton  little  soft-hearted  goose !" — and  Helen 
knelt  down  in  the  most  graceful  of  attitudes  on 
the  rich  velvet  hearth-rug — "I  keep  school! 
How  excessively  funny !     Only  think,  papa !" 

Bnt ''  papa"  did  not  seem  to  see  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  same  light.  By  the  working  of  his 
fine  face— care-worn  but  by  no  means  wretched 
— as  he  caught  the  true  state  of  the  case  from 
the  confused  explanations  of  his  niece,  its  simple 
warm-heartedness  was  fully  recognized  and  ap- 
predated.  He  coughed  a  little,  and  took  out  his 
handkerchief  before  he  trusted  himself  to  reply. 

''Just  what  I  might  have  expected  from  all 
of  you !  Kitty,  it's  done  me  more  good  than  a 
full  clearance  would  have  I" 

"  Then  yon  will  take  it.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad ! 
Father  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  understand." 

"  I  do,  tell  him— every  bit  «f  it.  I  understand 
him,  and  Sarah,  and  you.  So  my  Kitten  is 
ready  to  work  for  her  old  uncle,  as  well  as  give 
up  all  her  little  property !" 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,  if  I  could  only  help  you." 

"  There,  Helen,  think  of  that  next  time  you 
think  you  are  sacrificing  yourself  by  giving  up 
a  frock  or  a  party.  Send  Bridget  to  tell  your 
mother  that  we  are  going  to  try  and  have  break- 
fast at  eight  instead  of  half  past  nine  this  morn- 
ing. See  how  they  keep  me  waiting,  Kitty ;  I 
have  old  country  habits." 

"But  is  it  really  so  very  bad  ?'J  asked  Kitty, 
who  could  not  be  enlivened  even  by  the  pros- 
pect of  breakfast  until  she  knew  the  depUi  of 
the  calamity. 

"It's  bad  enough,  bnt  not  quite  sufficient  to 
make  me  rob  you.  Ask  Helen  how  bad  it  is.  I 
believe  she's  recovered." 
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*'  Wby,  I  couldn't  imagine  what  yon  meant, 
Kitty,  when  yon  began  ta  cry  8o ;  I  thought  yon 
were  homesick,  or  had  lost  your  tmak.  By*the- 
way,  take  Mias  Groton*s  tnmk  np  to  the  bhie 
room,  Jackson.    You're  not  wanted  just  now." 

JaoksQO,  bent  on  piddng  up  his  little  bit  of 
information  as  a  breakfast  relish  for  the  serrants* 
hall,  dtsqipeaied  with  all  outward  drility  and 
inward  wrath.  ^*  Comee  of  living  with  a  &mily 
still  in  business;  couldn't  expect  better  manners," 
he  remarked  to  a  friend,  stopping  at  the  Claren- 
don, that  evening,  when  detailing  the  circum- 
stance, and  his  private  impression  that  the  eaid 
family  must  have  been  extremely  **  low"  orig* 
inally;  which  conclusion  was  derived  chiefly 
from  tiie  disposition  their  newly  arrived  visitor 
and  relative  evinced  to  wait  on  herself  as  £eur  as 
it  was  possible  to  do  so— a  positive  evidence  of 
ill-breeding,  as  they  both  agreed. 

**  I  did  not  bring  a  tnmk ;  mother  thought  I 
night  put  you  out  if  I  staid  over  night*** 

*' Nonsense  1  You're  going  to  make  a  good 
long  visit  now  we've  got  yon  here.  You're  come 
just  in  time  for  our  dinner  company  to-day; 
hasn't  she,  Hdena  ?  Helena,  Kite's  come  all 
this  way  alone,  to  offer  us  every  dollar  her  far- 
ther can  raise,  and  a  home  besides ;  it  seems 
my  suspension's  pretty  well  known,  thanks  to 
the  D^fkmt^  I  suppose*" 

Kitty  rose  as  her  aunt  eame  into  the  room ; 
she  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and  blushed 
gmhily  at  her  imcle's  off-hand  explanation  of 
her  errand,  remembering  what  her  mother  had 
said  of  ^'  Helena's  spirit."  Mrs.  Groton  was  at« 
tired  in  a  robt  de  chambre  of  rich  Chine  silk ; 
her  sister-in-law  would  have  considered  it  qvite 
too  fine,  even  for  her  best  dress,  c^ieniog  in 
front  to  display  a  skirt,  embroidered  en  tab&er ; 
her  head  was  adorned  by  a  Honiton  cap  fastened 
by  large  g^wnish  pios.  Mrs.  Charies  Groton 
frequently  remarked  that  she  did  not  see  how 
people  contrived  to  lose  their  teeth  and  hair  at 
forty ;  from  which  it  is  needless  to  infer  that 
both  were  in  «i  nnusual  state  of  preeervation. 
She  had  a  habit  of  passing  her  hand  caressing- 
ly over  the  one  when  she  talked,  and  of  smil- 
ing to  display  the  last,  as  she-  now  did  when 
advancing  to  salute  her  husband's  niece. 

'*  It's  very  good  in  her,  Tm  sure,  and  in  your 
father,  my  dear ;  how  did  you  leave  your  mo- 
ther?" 

Kitty  could  not  comprehend  this  smiling  in- 
diftrenoe  to  what  had  seemed  half  an  honr  ago 
of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  family ;  bat 
she  understood  a  part  of  the  response  aright, 
tiiat  having  made  this  amiable  aoknowledg** 
ment  the  subject  was  not  to  be  returned  to  for 
the  present,  especially  as  Jackson  had  reappear^ 
ed  with  the  coffee-urn  and  break&st  was  placed 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Groton  ate  very  little— nothing  in  £Mt— 
bat  drank  enormously  of  the  strong  coflbe^  as 
he  finished  the  money  article  which  Kitty's  ar- 
rival had  interrupted.  She  could  not  help  no- 
ticing this,  and  how  a  shadow  seemed  to  set- 
tle on  his  face  as  he  rose  to  go  down  town. 


''  Dinner  at  seven  ?  you  need  not  expeet  me 
till  the  last  moment,  Helena.  Any  thix^  I  can 
do  fi>r  yon  9  Gkx)d-by,  Kitty ;  mind  I  find  you 
here  when  I  come  back.  Pll  write  to  your  Esther, 
so  they  won't  be. uneasy"— and  he  kissed  her 
heartily.  She  was  the  only  one  he  did  kiss; 
she  noticed  that  too.  But  the  good  ohi  habit  of 
morning  and  evening  salutations  is  fi»t  becom- 
ing traditional  in  Gotham. 

«Utfs  quite  a  relief,"  began  Helen,  the  mo- 
ment the  two  girls  were  alone  together,  *'to 
have  yon  to  talk  to  about  it.  Of  course  we 
never  brea^ie  it  before  the  servants  or  to  any 
of  our  friends ;  if  it  wasn't  for  the  horrible  taste 
fixr  failures,  papa  says,  that  the  public  have  got 
up  lately,  not  a  soul  need  have  known  any  thing. 
As  it  is,  I'm  mortified  to  death  every  time  I  go 
out,  for  yon  never  know  who's  heard  it,  and  who 
hara't;  we're  all  so  dreadfully  dvil  to  each 
other,  though  I  know  perfectly  well  tiiat  Georgy 
Berrian's  father  has  gone  all  to  bits,  and  so  has 
Alice  Gregory's." 

<' But  has  Uncle  Charles  leally  foiled?  I  sup- 
pose he  hasn't,  fh>m— ^'  and  here  she  hesitated — 
it  might  not  be  entirely  kind  to  s^  ^  from  the 
way  yon  are  living;"  but  she  thought  of  the 
great  house  and  fine  ftoiitnre  and  many  serv- 
ants still  retained. 

*'  No,  indeed,  only  '  snq;>ended ;'  though.  I 
suppose  it's  much  the  same  thing,  only  it  saves 
people^s  fbelings.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  some 
body  or  other — I  don't  remember  who«-he 
might  have  extended,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing." 

'*0h!"  said  Kitty,  though  it  was  not  very 
dear  to  her  comprehension.  ' 

*'Papa  thought  at  first  it  was  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  is  last  week ;  but  now  he  expects 
to  go  on  again,  as  soon  as  he  has  come  to  the 
bottom  of  every  thing,  and  so,  of  course,  nuun- 
ma  and  myself  felt  quite  satisfied.  But  in  spite 
of  all  that,  what  do  yon  think  ?  He  insists  on  oar 
laying  down  the  carriage,  and  having  a  woman 
in  Jackson's  place.  Jackson  don't  know  it  yet. 
I'm  dreadfully  afraid  h«*ll  get  hold  of  it ;  that's 
why  I  sent  him  out  of  the  room  this  morning.*' 

''  But  he's  got  to  know  it  when  he  goes,  haan't 
he?" 

<*  Yes,  of  course;  but  his  month  won*t  be  np 
in  ten  days  or  more,  and  he'd  tsdce  such  ain  the 
moment  he  knew  it,  and  set  up  %U1  the  rest. 
We  are  not  going  out  in  the  caiiriage  again,  as 
papa  insists  upon  it,  though  I  can't  see  why ; 
but  mamma  has  it  brought  round  every  morn- 
ing, and  then  changes  her  ndnd,  you  know,  so 
that  Peter  won't  think— Peter  and  Jackson  are 
going  together.  It's  a  very  great  mitfortnne, 
Pm  sure;  and  I  dont  wonder  you  pity  us — we 
are  dreadfidly  to  be  pitied,  mamma  and  me.** 

"But  I  think  uncle  has  tiie  hardest  part,** 
said  Kitty,  beginning  to  feel  the  fatigue  of  her 
journey  greatly^  and  wondering  if  the  great  high 
bed  in  the  bine  room,  with  its  tinted  counter^ 
pane,  and  square  pillows  frilled  with  Valen- 
ciennes, was  made  to  lie  down  on,  or  only  in* 
tended  for  ornamental  service. 
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**01i,  HMO  don't  laind  snoh  thingt ;  aad,  be- 
ides,  papa's  Mter  been  out  In  th«  o«rri«ge  only 
thrae  times  since  we  had  it,  except  when  he 
diete  up  to  Gioum  last  summer  j  it's  going  to 
bedreedfblfor  ns,  thoogfa,  to  stand  shiTsring  and 
hsihiig  an  omnibus  at  Beck's,  with  ear  friends 
gsttiag  into  their  carriages  and  driving  off  be- 
foie  oor  Terf  fiices— though  for  that  matter  he's 
pat  a  veto  on  any  new  dresses  this  season,  and 
I  shall  positively  foel  too  shabby  to  go  to  chnrch 
a  mon^  from  now." 

**  Why,  yoa  had  eo  many  dresses  lastwfnterl 
diej'd  last  me  fire  years.  I  have  the  silk  uncle 
give  me  made  over  and  this  merino  for  my  best 
Aisses;  and  mother  thinks  it's  quite  enough, 
with  one  new  one,  by-and-by,  toward  spring." 

**Why  you  see  it  wouldn't  have  made  so 
much  diflbrsnee,  only  this  year,  of  all  others^ 
there's  such  a  decided  change.  Flounces  are 
goieg  out  and  qmUks  coming  in,  which  I'm  very 
iony  for,  as  flounces  are  so  beooming  to  me. 
We  shall  have  to  be  rigidly  economical,  you  see; 
and  dear  koows,  at  one  time  I  didn't  know  but 
«•  diould  be  positively  obliged  to  move  itato  a 
imalltf  house  and  keep  only  three  servants. 
The  times  are  so  awftil,  you  havent  the  least 
idea  I  Gentlemen  don't  talk  of  any  thing  eke, 
not  even  politics.  Won't  you  tell,  positively,  if 
FD  tell  yon  something?"  and  Helen  paused 
snd  looked  her  cousin  steadily  in  the  face.  '^On 
honor,  now;  I  wonldn^  have  it  get  about  for  the 
woild,  as  ifs  all  over  with." 

''I  don't  know  any  body  to  tell." 

'*  Oh,  but  you  might,  you  know.  Well,  it's 
bssa  the  most^faiuMe  thing  after  all,  for  I  was 
on  the  very  point  of  making  a  dreadfrni  match." 

Kitty  had  read  of  such  things^the  kner,  in 
those  '^popalar  tales"  wherein  fkilures  are  so 
toodnngly  narrated,  either  ooming  forward  in- 
stntlytoreseae  the  "^noble  girl"--from  a  two- 
itory  hoose  and  the  musio-lessons-^ot  turning 
oat  a  base  deceiver^  leaving  the  coast  clear  for 
ssmo  iiag^e-miiided  individual  who  ukakee  am- 
ple compensatioa  as  to  income  and  affection  1 

''Oh,  I'm  so  glad !  Mother  said  it  might 
turn  cot  a  blessing  after  all— unde's  foUnie. 
Hmr  fortunate  that  you  escaped ! " 

"  Just  on  the  e<%w  erf"  an  engagement  positive* 
Ij,  bat  it  wasnt  papa*s  failure  —  yon  must  re- 
msmber  that'a  only  a  mitpenwion^  a  very  diflbr- 
snt  matter-^but  hb  own— Ueniy  Jordaii's." 

''Was  he  dishonest?" 

''lio,hideed,tbafsthewDrBtofit.  Do  you 
know  he  actually  paid  over  every  dollar  he  had 
in  the  vradd,  and  made  an  assignment  ont-^md- 
out  t  He's  got  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  has 
gone  into  an  imporl^  house  as  book-keeper. 
Only  think  of  ^atl    Actually  a  book-keeper  1" 

Helen's  accents  were  esqiressive  of  the  deep- 
est ittfomy  and  disgrace  as  she  kK>ked  to  see  if 
hsr  cousin  reaUaed  the  frill  extent  of  her  escape. 

"But  if  you  loved  him  well  enough  to  think 
about  being  engaged  to  him  before,  I  shouldn't 
think  thai  would  make  any  difftrence." 

Ton  sboaUn'tl  I'm  astonished  I  Why, 
Kitty,  I  really  did  not  tUnk  you  were  such  a 


goose  1  Don't  yon  want  to  lie  down  a  while  ? — 
yon  look  tired  to  death.  Here,  take  this  lounge 
— TVL  change.  There,  stretch  your  foet  out,  and 
make  yourself  comfoitable.  Wait ;  TU  get  you 
a  dressing-gowtt ;  one  of  mamma's  will  fit  you 
better  than  mine.  What  have  you  got  with  you 
Ulat^vill  do  to  wear  to-night  ?" 

"I 'did  not  bring  any  other  diess  at  all. 
Won't  this  do  to  take  dinner  in  ?" 

"  If  we  were  alone  you  needn't  have  mind- 
ed ;  but  there's  to  be  a  regular  dinner,  you  see. 
Papa  doesn't  ^>prove  of  it,  but  we  can^t  get  by 
it  decently.  It's  for  the  Ludlam  Whites ;  they 
were  very  kind  and  dvil  to  us  last  summer  at 
Newport,  where  they  have  a  beautiful  place — 
Bay  View — and  live  South  on  one  of  their 
plantations  in  the  winter.  But  they  haven't 
gone  back  yet,  and  are  stopping  at  tlie  St.  Nich- 
olas ;  so  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  do  some- 
thing. We  wanted  a  regular  evening-part^, 
but  papa  vetoed  It  at  once,  and  mamma  said 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  in  as  good  taste,  con- 
sidering all  things,  as  a  dinner;  sd  that,  of 
course,  decided  us,  though  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve papa  appreciates  the  sacrifioe  we  have 
made  for  him.  But  wasn't  it  provoking  about 
Henry  Jordan  f  He's  very  fino-looking,  though 
dreacbhiUy  good ;  dotes  on  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciations, and  *  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor.'  But  then  that's  all  very  well ;  there  are 
so  many  good  names  on  the  committee,  and  it 
brings  a  young  man  into  notice,  papa  seys ;  and 
I  think  I  could  have  managed  him  about  the 
Opera." 

"  How  about  it  ?"  asked  Kitty,  veiy  sleepily. 
The  comfortable  lounge  and  soft  atmosphere  of 
the  room  were  foet  merging  all  things  into  con- 
fusion, though  she  tried  to  keep  her  eyes  open 
and  listen. 

*'  Why,  that  was  almost  the  only  thing  against 
him.  fie  iras  odd,  but  he  didn't  approve  of  it  t 
Did  yon  ever  hear  of  any  thing  so  absurd?  So, 
on  tfie  whole,  I  think  I've  niade  an  escape. 
Tou'U  see  him  here  to-night.  Papa  insists  on 
having  him  asked  all  the  same,  though  he  must 
see  from  my  manner  that  there's  not  the  slight- 
est  eacouxagement.  Are  you  going  to  sleepy 
Kitty?" 

But  Kitty  was  already  dreaming  of  the  boat, 
and  the  cs^an,  and  Jackson,  and  roused  up 
only  to  settle  herself  in  a  more  comfortable  po- 
sition, and  so  foil  asleep  quietly. 

Meanwhile  her  uncle  had  saatched  a  moment 
from  pressing  business  cares  to  give  those  at 
home  awaiting  the  speeding  of  her  embassy  so 
anxiously  word  of  her  safo  arrival  and  deten- 
tion. 

'*  I  oould  not  possibly  tell  you,  my  dear  broth- 
er and  sister,  how  your  love  and  interest  have 
touched  me.  The  congealed  springs  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  human  nature  have  welled 
forth  again,  and  I  (bel  that  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  struggle  on  for.  But  for  the  utter  self- 
ishness of  one  or  two  from  whom  I  had  eveiy 
reason  to  expect  different  treatment,  I  could 
have  sustained  myself  under  my  unexpected 
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losses  in  the  *Life  and  Tnut.'  As  it  b  I  shall 
get  throagh.  But  the  same  spirit  which  has 
broQght  me  into  this  difficulty  is  going  to  spread 
the  rain  far  and  wide  to  everj  commercial  cir- 
cle under  the  son.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows ;  and  those  who  have  withheld  the  aid 
will,  in  the  end,  so^er  most  I  may  yet  be 
obliged  to  accept  your  kindly  offer  of  shelter  for 
'  myself  and  family.  Heaven  only  knows  where 
it  will  all  endl  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  shall  tarn  to  you  with  the  same  hearty 
sincerity  with  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
come.** 

It  was  the  one  bright  gleam  of  the  banker's 
day.  All  else  was  toil  and  disappointment, 
weaiy  heart  and  brain,  striving  to  resolve  the 
Gordian  knot  of  commercial  disaster— antil  he 
tamed  homeward,  spent  and  harassed  still,  to 
meet  guests  with  whom  he  had  little  or  no  sym- 
pathy, and  who  would  not  care  a  jot  if  they 
heard,  next  day,  that  he  had  gone  down  with 
the  tide,  a  hopeless  wreck. 

There  was  one  exception — ^Henty  Jordan — 
whom  he  had  himself  introduced  at  his  house, 
and  had  once  hoped  woald  be  as  a  son  to  him. 
Kitty,  feeling  very  odd  and  uncomfortable  in  a 
pale-colored  silk  of  her  aunt's,  which  Helen  had 
insisted  on  her  wearing,  forgot  the  short  sleeves 
and  square  Vandyke  corsage,  which  revealed 
more  of  her  pretty  neck  than  any  one  save  her^ 
self  had  ever  seen  before,  in  her  interest  in  the 
conversation  going  on  between  him  and  her  un- 
cle, and  her  deep  sympathy  for  his  great  disap- 
pointment through  her  cousin. 

Helen,  radiant  in  a  gauzy  evening  dress,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  laughed,  and  veiy 
nearly  flirted,  with  young  Ludlam  White,  whose 
chief  attractions  were  his  mustache  and  his  ex- 
pectations of  acres  in  sea-island  cotton.  Lud- 
lam White,  Esq.,  present  proprietor  of  the  plant- 
ations aforesaid,  was  expansive  in  a  white  waist- 
coat and  double  chin ;  while  his  wife  appeared 
to  have  become  reduced,  proportionally,  in  size 
and  stature,  and  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say  in  self-defense.  Besides  this  united  fam< 
ily,  there  was  a  bright-eyed,  sharp-voiced,  old 
young  lady,  who,  however,  made  no  pretensions 
to  undue  youthfolness  in  dress  or  demeanor. 
Blr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lane,  though  married  two 
years,  and  the  parents  of  a  remarkably  fine  child, 
as  the  reader  of  "Pomps  and  Vanities'*  may 
chance  to  recollect,  were  still  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  added  vety  little  to  the  general  in- 
struction and  entertainment ;  and,  in  addition 
to  them,  Jonas  Small,  Esq.,  a  leading  man 
down  town,  had  been  invited  to  keep  Mr.  White, 
Senior,  in  countenance,  with  his  stylish  wife, 
who  had,  of  late,  taken  to  fashionable  charities, 
and,  therefore,  addressed  her  conversation  chief- 
ly to  Mr.  Jordan,  whom  she  recognized  in  his 
official  capacity — Secretaty  to  the  **  Associa- 
tion for  Ameliorating  the  Ck>ndition  of  the 
Poor" — and,  for  the  time,  ignored  his  social 
standing  as  book-keeper  to  Jones  and  Lutterell, 
French  importers. 

Under  tiio  protection  of  her  uncle's  near 


neighborhood  Eitty  watched  all  these  fine  peo- 
ple with  rustic  earnestness,  wondering  if  they 
really  meant  what  they  said— especially  Miss 
Rosa  Brevort,  who  threw  out  startlnig  asser- 
tions and  unguarded  criticisms  in  the  moat 
reckless  manner.  She  thought  of  her  mother 
planning  an  invasion  into  Ann's  dominions  to 
accommodate  the  elegant  hostess,  who  was  dis- 
pensing soup  and  smiles  with  the  utmost  seren- 
ity and  self-possession.  She  noted  the  costly 
appointments  of  the  table— the  crystal — the  chi- 
na— the  silver — the  rich  viands  that  came  and 
went  in  such  profusion,  almost  untouched, 
through  the  many  courses — the  sparkling  wines 
and  rare  devices  of  the  dessert — yet  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  she  had  feared  being  a  burden 
though  coming  on  her  kindly  errand.  As  Helen 
had  said,  a  suspension  must  be  a  very  diffi&rent 
thing  from  a  fiiilure,  and  she  only  wished  that 
her  mother  could,  at  once,  be  conoforted  by  the 
knowledge.  But  Mrs.  Small  was  '*  drawing 
out"  Mr.  Jordan  on  her  favorite  topic,  and  she 
ceased  to  wonder  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sisted to  listen  to  his  earnest,  enthusiastic  re- 
plies, and  watch  the  animated  expression  of  his 
fine  face  amidst  so  much  dull  commonplace  of 
manner  and  conversation. 

*' Charming  young  man,  Mr.  Jordan!"  re- 
marked Blrs.  Small  to  Miss  Brevort,  as  the  la- 
dies left  the  dining-room.  '*It  is  really  re- 
freshing to  meet  wil^  such  a  philanthropic  spir- 
it.    So  rare !" 

"Very,"  responded  Miss  Brevort,  shortly. 

"It  is  such  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  deny 
ourselves  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Lane  ?" 

"  Oh,  great !"  and  our  old  acquaintance,  Se- 
rena— ^who  had  kept  her  nurse  ftom  watching  a 
dying  mother  that  night,  and  whose  "nerves" 
had  not  yet  quite  recovered  fh>m  the  discom- 
posure attending  the  girl's  "insolent  remon- 
strance," as  she  presently  informed  Mrs.  Gro- 
ton— clasped  her  jeweled  hands  with  impressive 
fervor.  "  Such  a  ffreat  privilege  P  for  Mrs. 
SmaU  had  always  made  Bubscription-bo(4»  al- 
most as  fashionable  as  the  Opera. 

"  One  that  we  are  remariuibly  slow  to  avail 
ourselves  of,"  remarked  Miss  Brevort. 

"For  my  part" — and  Mrs.  Small  langmdly 
dropped  into  a  comfortable  chair — "I  am  per* 
fectiy  exhausted  with  committee  meetings  and 
consultations.  Mr.  Small  declares  that  I  am 
absolutely  killing  myself,  there  is  such  a  con- 
stant demand  on  one's  sympathies." 

"  Really,  you  ought  not  to  do  so  much,"  said 
Mrs.  Groton ;  "  the  claims  of  one's  own  fam- 
ily ought  to  be  remembered— don*t  you  agree 
with  me,  Mrs.  White  ?  We  certainly  owe  the 
first  duty  to  ourselves." 

"It's  first  and  last  in  most  instances;"  and 
Miss  Brevort  glanced  coolly  around  the  little 
circle,  while  Kitty  thought  of  her  mother  leav- 
ing her  comfortable  fireside-comer  to  concoct 
broths  in  the  kitchen  for  the  Doctor's  penniless 
patients,  and  then  going  with  him,  a  dreaiy  ride 
of  miles,  perhaps,  to  administer  them.. 
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**  Bat  Chrifldan  telf^eniftl !"  interpoMd  Mn. 
&iialL 

*<Hat  died  a  natural  daath,"  said  Miss  Bra- 
Tort  '  *  Show  me  one  sjmptom  of  para,  onmit- 
igited  benerolence.  I'm  not  one  of  yonr  good 
people  yoa  know,  I  dont  pratend  to  it ;  bnt  the 
pepers  inmst  to  on  the  perishing  condition  of  the 
poor  as  the  season  adrancea,  that  I  enterad  on 
s'little  calculation  ralative  to  hoops  this  morn- 
ing. We*Te  lived  to  see  the  old  proverb  verified, 
*No  boose  without  a  skeleton  in  the  dooet  ;*  no 
room,  ID  my  boarding-house  at  any  rate.  And 
soppose  there  are  four  thousand  ladies  in  this 
dij  akme  who  wear  them — that* s  moderates- 
sad  one  must  have  at  least  two  a  year." 

"Oh  jes,  they  soil  and  get  out  of  shape  so 
Boon,**  said  Helen. 

"^  And  rip, "added  Serena,  settling  hers,  with 
a  htde  twitch  and  pat. 

'*  You  can't  get  one  that* s  to  be  trusted  under 
fire  ddUrs,  thou^^  they  must  be  cheaper  before 
the  winter  is  out,  if  all  necessaries  of  Ufa  are  to 
ooDM  down ;  but  two  a  year  is  ten  dollars  apiece 
for  my  four  thousand,  suppose  they  agreed  to 
give  them  up.  I  instance  hoops  because  they 
don't  add  to  comfort  or  warmth ;  and  that's  what 
tbe  poor  wretches  are  to  need.  Well,  in  that 
item  of  *  Christian  self-denial'  alone,  you  have 
140,000,  which  might  do  tomething  toward  flan- 
nel petticoats.** 

"Ob,  bat  we  couldn't  exi$t  without  them,  Miss 
Brerort," 

'^We  managed  it  tolerably  well,  Mrs.  Lane, 
two  jean  ago.  And  there's  flounces ;  there's 
another  nice  question — not  that  /intend  to  deny 
mjKlf  a  button  for  any  one ;  but  five  yards  left 
off  of  every  silk  dress  made  up  in  New  York 
thtt  winter  would  furnish  a  few  pairs  of  blan- 
kets." 

**  Really,  the  ladies  appear  to  be  quite  ab- 
sorbed," remarked  the  ponderous  Mr.  White,  who 
bad  been  Miss  Brevort*s  neighbor  at  dinner,  and 
adranced  toward  the  little  knot  of  ladies  as  the 
gentlemen  entered  tiie  room.  *'  Might  I  inquire 
therabject  under  discussion ?" 

*'SoineUung  quite  novel — the  extravagance 
of  the  day." 

'*Ah,  just  lis  we  were  remarking  up  stairs, 
yon  ladies  have  all  the  blame  on  your  shoulders 
for  once.  These  French  silks  and  muslins  \  the 
ODormons  importations  are  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
Sir"— for  he  had  caught  Mr.  Jordan's  glance — 
"drained  the  country  of  spede." 

*'  £xactly"~said  Miss  Brevort,  surveying  his 
expansive  person,  heaving  benevolently  beneath 
the  white  vest — '*of  Champagne  and  Madeira, 
cigars,  and  English  grouse."    > 

''Extravagance,  extravagance  1"  continued 
Mr.  White ;  "  as  I  remarked  to  my  yoimg  friend 
here,  it's  the  crying  sin  of  the  age.  What  else 
ii  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  panic?" 

'< Selfishness;  that's  the  root  of  the  whole 
>>Atter.  Extravagance  grows  out  of  it,  so  does 
'BcUess  speculation.  Where  we  have  the  one  vice 
of  dress,  you  have  that  and  the  table  to  balance 
file  accoont.    Selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 


panic,"  repeated  Bfiss  Brevort,  energetically,  as 
she  moved  away. 

It  was  doubtless  ^*  the  crying  sin  of  the  age," 
according  to  Miss  Brevort's  definition,  which 
moved  Mr.  Jordan  to  monopolira  our  little  friend 
Kitty  throughout  the  evening,  and  he  was  prob- 
ably actuated  by  the  same  motive  when,  a  few 
months  later,  he  visited  Groton  Four  Comers, 
armed  with  a  cordial  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Doctor  from  his  brother-in-law ;  who  added 
the  satisfactory  information  that  his  affairs  were 
once  more  in  tolerable  order,  and  that  *'he 
should  not  regret  some  losses,  if  they  were  the 
means  of  securing  his  little  Kitty  an  excellent 
husband." 


OUB  SONS. 

PROBABLY  in  every  age,  since  the  time  of 
poor  Adam  and  Eve's  trouble  with  their 
willful  son,  the  worid  has  been  supposed  to  be 
near  its  end  on  account  of  the  naughtiness  of 
boys.  We  confess  that,  for  ourselves,  in  mo* 
ments  of  wrath  at  the  impish  perversity.  Or  of 
sorrow  at  the  precocious  wickedness  of  noted 
specimens  of  American  boyhood,  we  have  some- 
tintes  been  tempted  to  that  supposition,  and 
certidnly  we  could  not  much  wonder  if  Toung 
America  furnished  more  food  for  the  Prophet's 
avenging  bean  than  Toung  Israel  supplied. 
Tet  the  worid  has  continued  to  be,  and  genera- 
tion after  generation  has  risen  fifom  petticoats 
to  Jackets  and  trowsers,  and  from  jackets  and 
trowsen  to  coats  and  pantaloons,  without  any 
utter  extinction  of  the  line  of  masculine  sucoes> 
sion.  That  succession  will  probably  be  kept 
up  in  this  hemisphere,  and  here,  as  of  old,  the 
folly  of  youth  will  in  due  time  be  subdued  by 
the  wisdom  of  age.  All  the  more  earnestly,  be- 
cause of  our  good  hope  for  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  our  country,  we  are  disposed  to  look  careftil- 
ly  and  seriously  at  the  tendencies  of  our  sons, 
desirous  at  once  of  discovering  their  peculiar 
temptations  and  advantages.  Some  time  ago 
we  wrote  upon  the  welfare  of  our  daughters,  not 
without  response  from  many  parents  and  friends, 
and  this  present  article  aims  at  the  same  prac- 
tical purpose  in  the  education  of  the  family. 

Our  daughters  are  constitutionally  more  mark- 
ed by  sensibility,  and  our  sons  are  more  marked 
by  willfulness.  The  consequence  is  that  we  are 
more  anxious  what  will  happen* to  our  daugh- 
ters, and  what  will  happen  from  our  sons — the 
daughter's  sensitiveness  exposing  her  to  receive 
harm,  and  the  son's  willfulness  exposing  him 
to  do  harm.  We  are  not  wise  to  quarrel  with 
Nature,  and  we  must  expect  that  boys  will  be 
more  noisy  and  mischievous  than  girls ;  nay, 
we  may  count  it  a  good  sign  of  a  lad's  force  of 
character  if  there  is  a  good  share  of  aggressive, 
fun-loving  pluck  in  his  composition.  Well  man- 
aged, his  animal  spirits  will  give  him  all  the 
more  manly  loyalty,  4nd,  when  true  to  the  right 
cause,  he  will  be  all  the  more  tru»  because  so 
nmch  living  sap  has  gone  up  into  the  fruit  of  his 
obedience.  Tet  what  is  more  sad  than  force  of 
will  perverted  to  base  uses,  and  the  strength  of 
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manhood  sank  into  the  senriee  of  baae  loste  or 
fiendish  passions  ?  What  is  moce  sad  than  the 
sight  presented  trrery  daj  19  our  stieet8i--the 
scores  of  precoctoas  manikins  with  the  woratyioes 
of  men  written  over  &atiii?es  inmost  inAmtile  in 
their  monld— boys  who  are  hardly  old  enoogb  to 
be  b^ond  their  mothers'  watch,  now  swagger* 
ing  with  all  the  airs  of  experienced  bloodi>  and 
polluting  the  air  of  God*c  h^Ten  with  the  Yocab- 
alary  of  hell  ?  Where  sach  moastions  exeessee 
are  not  found,  how  frequent  it  the  niter  repndi- 
ation  of  the  proper  reTereaoe  to  age  and  aothor- 
i^  I  How  many  a  stripling  among  va  seems  to 
think  it  the  very  first  proof  of  manly  spirit  to 
break  the  Divine  law  which  gives  the  home  it0 
blessedness  and  the  state  its  security,  and  to  be 
proad  to  show  that  he  is  abor»  all  such  obsolete 
notions  as  giving  honor  to  lather  or  nothev ! 

We  shall  be  sorry  to  believe  that  American 
boys  aie  worse  than  others ;  yet  it  is  very  clear 
to  us  that  they  axe  exposed  to  some  temptations 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  the  natural  will* 
fulness  of  boyhood  is  here  much  exaggeprated  by 
our  social  habits  and  institutions.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  partakes  by  nature,  of  course^  of  the 
temper  of  his  English  cousins,  whose  blood,  in 
thomain,  he  has  in  his  veins}  yet  how  different 
are  the  habits  of  the  two  partiesi  The  EngUsh 
boy  is  encour«ged*-nay,  oompeUed-^to  remain 
a  boy ;  and  his  place  at  home,  at  school,  at  pbyi 
and  at  church,  is  such  as  to  foster  the  proper 
spirit  of  boyhood.  He  is  made  constantly  to 
feel  that  he  is  under  discipline  1  and  when  ap- 
parently most  free  from  constraint^  and  let  out 
to  play,  upon  the  play^ground  he  is  still  bound 
by  the  laws  of  the  game,  and  there  is  something 
in  the  rou^  sport  that  at  ovce  gives  wholesome 
vent  to  his  exuberant  spirit  and  subdues  his  dog* 
ged  individuality  into  something  like  loyal  al- 
legiance. The  American  boy,  on  the  other 
himd,  is  accustomed  to  hear  all  authority  chid- 
lenged,  not  only  by  reiMobajte  outlaws  but  by 
radical  theorists;  and  very  often,  before  the 
training  of  the  nurseiy  is  complete  or  the  les- 
sons of  the  school  are  half  mastered,  he  is  either 
in  &ncy  or  in  fact  pal  upon  seme  fonn  of  mon- 
ey-getting that  tempts  him,  if  it  does  not  force 
him,  to  be  his  own  master.  He  is  not  encour- 
aged to  be  a  boy  either  in  play  or  in  eamesi. 
At  school  every  trait  of  morbid  precocity  is 
hailed  too  often  as  proof  of  genius,  and  the 
wholesome  mirth  of  the  play-ground  is  pro- 
scribed as  childish  and  useless.  The  more  man- 
ly sports  have  been  in  many  quarters  neglected 
for  exciting  books  and  shows,  and  in  some  cases 
the  novel  and  the  theatre  have  carried  the  day 
over  the  good  old  cricket  and  foot-balL  The 
restless  will,  that  ought  to  be  calmed  and  con- 
solidated into  manly  force  by  brave  exercise,  is 
allowed  to  wear  and  fret  itself  into  a  petulant 
willfulness;  and  thus  the  natural  delicacy  of  the 
American  constituticm  is  exaggerated  by  a  per- 
verse training.  The  normal  check  for  nervous 
sensitiveness  is  mnscular  exercise,  aUd  by  an 
houi^s  stout  motion  in  the  open  air  the  nerves 
calm  their  fever,  and  the  healthful  balance  of 


lifo  is  restored*  Our  sobool-boys  are  too  often 
strangers  to  this  grand  secret  of  nature,  and 
many^f  (hoia  most  oretlaaked  with  study  try 
to  balance  the  wearthesa  of  the  desk  by  in-door 
excitements  quifte  as  exhausting*  It  woold  de.. 
light  us  to  see  a  serious  and  determined  move- 
ment  sweep  throngh  the  country  in  fovor  of  the 
revival  oi  the  old-foshioned  manly  ^orts,  and 
we  anticipate  more  good  irom  them  than  from 
any  efiurts  in  behalf  of  halls  and  theatres,  with 
their  sufifbcating  AtaM)q)here,  glariag  lights,  sod 
wasting  excitement.  We  have  sometinMs  besa 
led  into  very  grave  apprehensions  for  the  moral 

parity  as  well  aa  the  physical  healUi  of  our  b^rSr 
on  account  of  thA  nei^ect  of  the  rahust  spotts 
that  at  onoe  ooeupy  the  time  and  vent  the  ani- 
mal spirits.  The  moment  the  eonstitttliQn  be* 
eotnes  nervous  and  excitable-*-a  moifaid  sensi* 
tiveness  taking  the  place  of  a  wholesome  mus« 
eular  aetivity^-^here  is  a  fearful  exposure  to 
prurient  entieements,  and  monstrous  abuses  are, 
we  fear,  the  frequent  and  the  fatal  consequence. 
We  are  confident  that  early  rising,  cold  water, 
and  the  toive  old  play-grounds  are.quite  as  much 
needed  as  more  fkithfhl  schools  and  churches  to 
better  the  future  of  our  SODS.  JPor  our  own  part, 
we  like  for  better  the  natural  rudeness  of  boy- 
hood thansn  nnnatitfal  deUcaoy;  and  it  of* 
foods  us  far  less  to  see  a  youth^  a  little  rough  in 
manners,  with  t  slight  tendency  to  use  his  fists 
too  f^neely,  tkaa  to  see  him  over  sedentary,  with 
a  paleness  and  excitability  that  may  indicala 
overstudy  and  may  ttiapt  morind  Indulgences. 
The  best  cure  for  boyish  iiMieness  is  to  give  due 
play  to  boyish  strength,  and  ^e  out-door  cure, 
under  heaven's  own  air  and  sunshine,  is  mors 
likely  to  rid  the  exaberant  plant  of  its  rank 
juices  than  any  hot-house  training.  Our  sdiools 
and  colleges  are  ruled  too  much  upon  the  hot* 
bed  principle,  and  the  pale  faces  in  the  halls 
and  recitalion-rooms  are,  to  shrewd  observers, 
signs  of  destroyers  of  health  far  less  noble  than 
the  daseic  page  or  the  midnight  lamp^  Few 
persons,  we  believe,  study  too  much,  but  most 
scholars  study  unwnely ;  and  with  mors  of- the 
right  sort  of  play  there  would  be  more  <^  the 
right  sort  of  work,  and  for  less  of  the  vices  that 
haunt  languid  muscles  and  overwrought  nerves. 
Hiis  tendency  among  our  youth  is  much  ex- 
aggq^ated  by  their  too  fVequent  habits  of  di^ 
especially  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Fersimally 
we  abominate  ^  use  of  that  weed  in  any  shape, 
and  it  seems  to  us  the  filthiest  of  all  habits  for 
men  to  stuff  their  mon^s,  and  stmn  their  teeth, 
and  swell  their  expectorations  to  the  nausea 
of  beholders  with  this  yellow  narcotic;  and 
although  a  little  of  the  aroma  of  a  good  cigar 
may  not  be  offensive  even  to  delicate  nostrils, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  regular  smoker  is  a 
nuisance,  and  his  clothes  are  steeped  in  a  fotid 
exhalation  that,  to  sensitive  olfactories,  dismaU 
ly  announces  hi^  anivsl  before  he  enters  the 
room.  But  for  boy  smokers  and  ohewers  we 
have  no  vestige  of  patience  or  toleration ;  and 
the  sight  beyond  all  others  most  ridiculous,  vers 
it  not  so  painful,  is  that  of  a  little  juvenile,  hard- 
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ly  old  enough  to  go  o«ft  without  his  mother,  puff- 
ing hoge  Tolamos  of  imoke  from  a  moottioiu 
dgtr,  cad,  in  hu  ]Hdo  faoe  tad  affected  swa^ 
ger,  prefeoting  in  himMlf  those  two  learfal  and 
freqoeat  tmiu  of  oor  Yoong  Amerioa-^the  nnioo 
of  ponj  health  with  braggart  insolenee.  We 
had  a  ttroog  ipeeimen  of  this  nnion  at  an  aoa* 
deaic  asiomb^  hi  Uiis  d^  not  long  ainae,  where 
tlie  exereieea  were  often  rtodely  faiteimpted  bj 
a  nore  or  two  of  preoocioaa  atripUDgs*  who  aol^ 
aoed  tbcmaelvea  in  the  inftemda  of  their  staa* 
pedes  by  ttimolating  their  conrage  with  plngt  of 
tobaeooy  in  the  absence  of  elfaer  stimulns.  The 
worthy  Frosident  rebnked  them ;  and  a  sound 
flogging  would  hsfie  been  no  more  than  their 
dnew 

The  fitst  erisis  in  the  earser  of  oor  sons  is 
probably  at  school^  where  th^  must  mn  the 
gaintlet  between, two  tanks  of  tempter8-'--the 
patten  good  boys,  wlio  slaTO  themselves,  mind 
and  body,  to  the  reigning  spirit  of  emnlatioa; 
aad,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  companjr  of 
kUeis,  wliose  tnaancy  and  mischief '-^  making 
lomedmeB  have  a  ehivnlrona  fJMcination  to  yonng 
blood  beyond  the  ataeactioBSof  the  m<Hre  demnre 
book-worms.  He  nmy  consider  himself  a  fa- 
vored fiuher  wfaoee  son  escapes  tlie  ordeal  with 
health  unbroken  and  principles  Intact,  and  who 
bids  sdiea  to  his  school-days  with  good  seholar- 
ibip  not  purchased  by  fee^eaess  of  limb^  and 
a  good  eonstitntion,  indebted  for  its  robustness 
to  better  sport  than  robbing  henroosts  or  giving 
bk)ody  noses* 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  priTSte  history 
of  college  life,  or  say  what  hosts  of  trials  and 
temptations  every  oollegian  mast  oonquer  or 
sibdoe,  for  eompantirely  a  small  ekss  of  our 
youth  enter  college ;  and^  moseover,  it  is  the  lot 
of  the  great  mul^dtude  of  eur  sons  who  are  in 
stores  and  counting-rooms  to  be  exposed  to 
many  of  the  same  dangers  as  beset  such  stu- 
dents, so  that  it  is  best  to  say  a  word  especially 
of  those  who  are  in  training  for  businees.  The 
life  of  deilts  and  young  salesnmn  in  our  cities  is 
a  curioas  and  unwritten  chapter  of  our  Ameri- 
can life,  and  few  volumes  would  be  more  in* 
stmctiTe  than  a  catalogue  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand youth  in  this  city  who  are  under  some  form 
of  bnsiBess  training,  and  looking  forward  to  a 
time  of  independence  and  eompetmce.  It  would 
be  sometimes  pathetiCBlly  and  sometimes  repuls- 
ively interesting  to  know  how  much  compensa*> 
tioa  these  young  men  receive  for  their  labor  or 
atteedance,  and  how  much  money  they  spend 
yearly,  and  for  what  purpoees.  The  aocount 
woold  vary  from  touching  instances  of  self-sac- 
rificbg  frugality  to  monstrous  cases  of  prodi- 
gality, finaod,  and  dissipation.  How  poor  boys 
l^^  and  how  rich  bo>ys  live,  it  would  be  well 
fer  08  to  know — ^well  for  us  also  to  see  that  poor 
boys,  or  so  regarded,  mjrsteriously  spend  some- 
tines  more  money  than  tlie  sons  of  our  merchant 
pHnoes.  It  would  be  important  to  ascertain 
whedier  it  is  not  true  that,  as  ageneral  rule,  the 
joeng  men  of  our  cities  are  very  exacting  in 
tbeir  expenses,  and  if  the  cost  of  keeping  a 


dashing  ytMtth  in  dres^  amussments,-  etc.,  would 
not  be  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  an  old-fash- 
ioned family  in  comfortable  frugality.  We  have 
been  told,  on  good  authority,  that  our  merchants 
olgeCt  to  taldog  tlie  sons  of  their  own  associates 
in  gentility  into  their  counting-rooms,  on  ac* 
count  of  their  self^ndnlgenee  and  prodigality; 
and  that  something  of  the  same  preference  for 
fereignserviceis  appearing  in  merchandise  which 
is  already  an  established  fact  in  oor  bousekeep- 
log.  Some  leading  firms  give  the  preferoicede* 
oidedly  to  English,  French,  or  German  assistants 
in  their  counting-honses,  mid  are  weary  of  trying 
to  teach  dainty  young  gentlemen  tlie  importance 
of  learning  how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  a 
more  important  aooompiishment  than  to  drive  a 
fest  horse  or  parade  the  newest  feriiions  of  a 
coat  or  hat.  The  wh^e  field  of  dissipation  here 
opens  i^on  us,  and  grave  questions  arise  as  to 
the  obvious  dispositicm  to  provide  pleasures  be* 
yond  the  domestic  circle,  especially  to  separate 
young  men  from  their  fitting  feminine  asso* 
ctates,  and  gather  them  together  by  themsdves 
in  dnhsy  wiiere  man  only  rules,  or  else  drive 
them  to  dens  of  infemy,  where  woman  is  seen 
only  in  her  degradation.  The  whole  sutject  ef 
dub-Ufe,  in  its  various  forms,  needs  to  be  stud* 
ied  seriously,  and  we  shall  probably  be  startled 
at  the  rastness  of  the  arrangements  for  keeping 
young  men  by  tiiemselves,  too  often  to  their  dis- 
advantage. Not  onfy  the  establishments  known 
as  clubs,  and  some  of  which  are  wholly  repute* 
ble,  but  many  establishments  not  thus  known, 
and  bearing  very  innocent  names,  would  swell 
the  list.  The  engine-houses  sometimes  fan 
worse  fires  than  tiiose  which  their  brave  cham- 
pions extingnish ;  and  we  have  heard  of  little 
coteries  of  youth  in  cities  aad  villages  hiring 
rooms  (eaeh  coterie  for  its  own  uses)  in  order  to 
have  free  access  to  the  games  and  liquors  that 
parental  rule  and*  feminine  delicacy  do  not  al- 
low under  the  household  roof.  The  examina- 
tion of  sudi  errors  would  bring  new  blessings 
upon  the  Mercantile  L^rary,  and  other  Bke 
associations,  that  band  young  men  together  for 
their  good,  aad  oall  them  from  their  homes  ibr 
a  season,  only  to  send  them  back  better  sons, 
brothers,  and  lovers.  We  are  in  advance  of  our 
sulgecty  we  are  aware,  in  these  remarks,  sinoe 
we  have  been  dealing  more  with  the  schooling 
and  apprenticedup  of  our  sons  than  vrith  thehr 
direct  business  career. 

At  school,  however,  and  often  long  befbre  the 
youth  entor^  his  teens,  the  second  crisis  of  his 
career  casts  its  ominous  shadow  before,  and  the 
American  boy  is  called  to  think,  periiaps  to  de- 
cide, upon  the  business  that  he  shall  pursue. 
Here  is  a  great  and  fearful  question,  and  one 
that,  in  some  req>ects,  is  becoming  more  embar- 
rasring  in  the  changes  of  fortune  and  the  rev- 
olutions in  social  ideas.  The  old  idea  was  that 
a  boy  should,  if  there  were  no  reason  for  the 
contrary  course,  follow  his  father's  calling,  and 
be  fermer,  mechanic,  merchant,  lawyer,  or  what 
not,  according  to  the  paternal  precedent.  But 
now  the  tendency  is  quite  otherwise,  and  it  is  the 
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general  disposition  of  onr  yonng  people  to  press 
upward  (as  they  consider  it)  into'  die  occnpa* 
tions  that  demand  the  least  manual  labor,  and 
seem  to  6fibr  the  greatest  prestige  of  what  is 
ealled  gentility.  The  consequence  is,  that  farm- 
ing and  the  mechanic  arts  have  lost  much  of 
their  old  attractireness  to  the  sons  of  fanners 
and  mechanics,  and  the  ranks  of  trade  and  the 
professions  are  overstocked  with  aspirants.  The 
number  of  youth  in  our  cities  who  are  seeking 
some  kind  of  employment  that  allows  them  to 
have  a  delicate  hand,  and  wear  kid  gloves  and 
polished  boots,  is  enormous,  and  famishes  a 
fearful  number  of  recruits  to  the  army  of  vice 
and  crime.  What  the  cause  of  the  disinclina- 
tion to  the  manual  arts  is,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say;  and  certainly,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  far  more  demand  for  intellect,  and  &r  more 
exercise  of  manly  power,  in  tilling  the  soil  or 
building  houses  and  ships  than  in  selling  silks 
or  calicoes  behind  the  counter.  It  would  be  a 
great  gain  if  ten  thousand  clerks  could  at  once 
go  into  the  fields  and  work-shops,  where  they 
are  wanted,  and  leave  their  pUu^  to  ten  thou- 
sand young  women,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  mi^e  their  poor  fingers  the  hopeless  rivals  of 
the  sewing-machine,  and  to  anticipate  the  un- 
certain dme  when  some  young  man,  not  yet 
able  to  pay  for  his  own  board  and  clothes,  shall 
venture  upon  the  enterprise  of  taking  a  wife  less 
thrifty  than  himself.  It  is  partly  from  the  false 
feminine  notions  of  gentility  Uiat  much  of  the 
rising  aversion  to  manual  labor  springs,  and 
much  harm  comes  from  the  frequent  preference 
of  the.  dainty  swain  of  the  counter  over  the  far 
aUer  worker  at  the  plo^  or  plane  by  sentiment- 
al  maidens,  who  have  studied  out  their  ideas  of 
the  gentleman  from  trashy  novels  and  not  from 
the  good  old  Bible  and  its  noble  standard  of  the 
gentle  heart. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  and  instructive 
if  we  could  have  a  census  of  the  boys  who  annu- 
ally leave  the  public  schools,  with  a  full  state- 
ment of  their  purposes  for  the  future.  It  would 
be  found,  we  thiqk,  far  more  illustrative  of  vain 
ambition  than  of  rq>ublican  industry  and  sim- 
plicity. It  might  appear  that,  with  all  our  the- 
oretic assertion  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  nowhere 
on  earth  are  the  sons  of  the  laboring  classes  so 
desirous  of  escaping  their  fathers'  lot  as  here,  and 
nowhere  are  there  so  many  aspirants  for  dainty 
gentility  as  here.  Undoubtedly  Uie  changes 
that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
labor  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  tendency  to 
overcrowd  trade  and  the  professions.  Hosts  of 
foreigners  now  throng  our  work-shops,  and  un- 
derbid natives  in  prices,  and  often  scandalise 
Uiem  by  profligacy.  But  the  same  inundation 
threatens  many  forms  of  trade.  In  many  towns 
and  cities  tiie  retail  business  is  fast  falling  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  number  of  Irish 
and  German  grocers  is  becoming  enormous, 
while  many  branches  of  dry-goods  traffic  lure  in 
the  hands  of  Jews.  We  believe  that  any  prac- 
tical man  who  will  compare  the  promise  of  trade 
now  with  its  promise  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 


can  give  a  picture  as  startling  as  true  of  the 
present  trials  of  all  yonng  aspirants  to  fortune 
as  compared  with  the  trials  of  the  old  times. 
There  is  always,  of  course,  an  opening  for  sa- 
gacity and  energy,  but  with  the  increase  of 
facilities  the  difficulties  of  success  have  also  in- 
creased ;  and  the  yonng  American  who  starts  in 
the  race  of  fbrtune  with  the  fond  dream  of  a 
golden  goal,  finds  himself  between  two  sets  of 
rivals,  one  of  whom  snAtcfa  after  the  small  prizes 
and  the  other  after  the  high  prises.  He  finds 
the  retail  business  crowded  with  a  host  of  for- 
eigners, who  can  live  on  next  to  nothing  and 
undersell  fSur  competitors;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  strong-holds  of  wholesale  traffic  are 
held  by  mighty  monopolists,  who  are  as  formi- 
dable from  their  marble  or  iron  warehouses,  to 
aspirants  without  friends  or  fbrtune,  as  the  Mal- 
akofi^,  with  its  guns  and  soldiery,  would  be  to  a 
squad  of  assailants  without  guns  or  intrench- 
ments  to  back  them  in  their  advance. 

With  the  increase  in  the  difficulties  of  doing 
a  successful  business  there  is  no  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  demands  of  living — surely  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  social  alleviations 
of  ill  success.  Society  b  constanUy  becoming 
more  exacting,  and  he  is  a  bold  man  who  dares 
to  begin  a  moderate  business  with  the  habits 
of  household  simplicity  that  were  thought  fifty 
years  ago  not  unworthy  the  family  of  a  prosper- 
ous merchant  and  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Here 
comes  in  a  potent  element  in  the  welfare  of  our 
sons — the  present  condition  of  household  life, 
and  the  standard  of  expectation  among  those 
who  are  to  be  their  wives,  if  any  wives  they  are 
to  have.  It  is  a  very  serious  question  whom  onr 
son  shall  marry,  and  it  is  a  serious  question  to 
him  even  if  he  never  marries  at  all ;  for,  as  our 
nature  is  constituted,  a  young  man  thinks  much 
of  pleasing  his  female  friends,  and  his  standard 
of  manly  conduct  and  independent  position  is 
largely  decided  by  the  reigning  feminine  code 
of  expectation.  Now  there  are  certainly  very 
grave  difficulties  in  reconciling  the  average 
promise  of  any  moderate  business  with  the  ay- 
erage  standard  of  household  expenditure ;  and 
the  question  which  Mr.  Punch  jocularly  dis- 
cusses, '*Can  a  man  marry  on  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ?*'  is  with  many  of  our  yonng  men 
fer  from  a  joking  matter.  Many  families,  in- 
deed, do  live  on  less  than  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  in  America,  and  many  must  live  on  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  if  they  live  at  alL  Bnt 
the  cases  of  frugal  living  most  frequentiy  ad- 
duced among  p^ple  of  comfortable  homes  are 
from  country  Ufe,  where  many  articles  that  cost 
high  in  the  city  are  regarded  as  costing  no  more 
than  air  and  water,  being  treated  almost  as  muoh 
like  gifts  of  nature.  Let  a  feir  money  price  be 
set  to  the  potatoes,  com,  milk,  eggs,  aj^les,  pork, 
etc.,  consumed  by  the  plain  farmer,  and  his  out- 
lay thus  estimated  rises  into  figures  somewhat 
formidable.  But  take  the  most  modest  stand- 
ard of  city  gentility  as  our  guide,  and  Bfr. 
Punch's  three  hundred  pounds  sink  into  insig- 
nificance. No  man  ought  to  pay  more  than  one 
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quarter  of  hb  inoome  fur  rent ;  and  what  kind 
of  a  hooje  will  one  qoarter  of  fifteen  handled 
dollan  procore  in  a  dty  like  onra  ?  Nay,  how 
bird  it  is  to  procore,  for  thrice  three  hundred 
doOan,  a  houae  with  what  are  called  the  mod- 
em conteniences  I  Then  there  is  the  matter  of 
femnta;  and  the  most  moderate  standard  of 
gentilitf  in  onr  towns  insists  upon  haring  at 
lesft  one  serrant,  while  onr  city  habits  pre- 
taQ»  from  two  to  five  or  six  senrants,  the  stand* 
aid  Bomber  being  three  in  well-to-do  £unilies. 
We  sre  willing  to  astonish  the  more  loxnrioas 
portion  of  onr  readers  by  confessing  at  once  that 
we  write  more  for  the  common  lot  than  for  the 
fimned  few,  and  that  the  boys  for  whose  fotnre 
we  are  most  solicitoos  are  those  who  are  in  onr 
pibHe  schools,  and  who  represent  the  ayerage 
conditioa  of  the  American  pe(^le.  Ofoormillp 
ions  of  school-boys,  thousands  are  destined  to 
fiyae  or  fortune ;  Imt  snch  is  not  the  general 
lot,  sad  not  only  iht  laigest  but  the  most  im- 
portant dass  can  not  be  expected  to  rise  above 
tbe  neeeaatty  of  tegal  Unng,  while  in  the  out- 
let the  greater  proportion  of  the  few  idio  rise  to 
wealth  are  obliged  to  practice  great  frugality. 
We  may  consider  it,  then,  the  almost  uniyersal 
condition  of  onr  sons  that  they  ought  to  begin 
fife  in  a  Tery  modest  way,  and  if  they  marry  as 
early  aa  the  best  wisdom  and  moraUty  dictate 
they  must  at  onoe  put  down  their  foot  against 
the  prsralent  social  ostentation.  The  first  years 
of  married  life  do  much  to  dedde  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  fiuniJy ;  and  if  a  man  finds  himself 
committed  to  a  style  of  expenditure  beyond  his 
means  be  is  embarrassed,  and  enfeebled,  and 
dia|nrifeed  at  the  rery  time  when  he  ought  to  be 
gainiog  courage,  health,  and  means  for  the  so- 
ber years  that  are  coming.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
Biost  rital  point  in  the  wel&re  of  our  sons — ^the 
need  of  such  an  a4justment  of  our  household 
habits  as  to  bring  a  reasonably  eariy  marriage 
wiihia  the  mark  of  moderate  expenditure.  The 
WMtfdiBg-bonse  and  the  hotel  are  the  too  ready 
reaort  in  this  need ;  but  while  their  frugality  to 
Ike  puise  is  more  than  doubtful,  their  waste  of 
heart  and  mind  is  beyond  all  question,  and  our 
American  life  is  often  wounded  to  the  vitals  by 
the  consequent  breaking  down  of  domestic  qui- 
etude, priracgr,  and  industry.  The  true  anti- 
iale  must  be  found  in  simpler  and  more  repub- 
licai  methods  of  housekeeping,  that  shall  secure 
das  eomfert  and  refinement  without  wreck  of 
keakh  and  competence.  Neat  homes  for  small 
fenlies  are  tiie  very  first  want  in  our  towns  and 
cities;  and  with  their  rise  we  need  the  growth, 
^^edally  on  the  part  of  our  young  women,  of 
■ore  reaaonaUe  notions  of  sodal  respectability. 
As  toaety  now  tS|  our  young  women  form  their 
stedsrd  of  expectation  upon  exceptional  cases ; 
and  even  If  they  do  not  expect  to  have  decided- 
fy  ridi  knsbaads,  they  are  not  pontent  to  look 
^iVBid  to  the  moderate  ineomei  that  most  kinds 
Angular  mdnstry  bring.  A  little  plain  fig- 
■ag  mif^  perhaps,  be  of  great  use  to  the 
'twemuils  of  taper-fingered,  narrow-chested, 
%-dmdmd  gills  who  have  aelected  their  hus- 
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bands  from  the  pi^es  of  trashy  novels,  and  re- 
signed— ^at  least,  in  their  dreams — their  maiden 
liberty  to  some  dashing  Alphonso  for  a  villa,  a 
carriage,  and  all'the  attendant  elegances.  Per- 
haps those  who  are  themselves  penniless  are 
sometimes  most  exacting  of  fortune,  and  least 
diqwsed  to  prolong  the  hard  livelihood  which 
they  by  experience  know  too  weU.  Plam  figures 
from  tha  arithmetic  might  be  more  suggestive 
than  the  tropes  of  romance.  The  simplest  state- 
ments of  the  average  yield  of  industrious  labor 
and  enterprise  would  astonish  many  of  onr  ambi- 
tious republican  maidens,  and  their  ottett  more 
ambitions  mammas,  more  than  the  trumpet  of 
judgment,  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the  stand- 
ard of  dependence  is  generally  based  upon  ex- 
oq>tional  luck,  and  not  upon  regular  industry. 
Begin  with  the  returns  of  common  labor,  which 
gives  the  unit  from  which  calculation  should 
start  A  hard-working  man,  not  master  of  a 
regular  trade,  is  highly  favored^  either  in  city 
or  country,  if  he  earns,  on  an  average  of  work- 
ing days,  a  dollar  a  day,  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year;  while  an  accomplished  mechanic, 
not  master  of  a  shop,  is  fevored'if  he  gains  half 
a  dollar  a  day  more,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  throughout  all  times  and  all 
weather.  A  capable  clerk  can  not  expect  dur- 
ing his  fint  years  of  service  much  more ;  and 
probably  an  ofier  of  five  hundred  dollars  salary 
would  bring  at  this  time  more  candidates  for  a 
tolerable  clerkship,  demanding  considerable  gifts 
of  address  and  penmanship,  than  the  advertiser 
could  examine  in  a  week.  The  smaller  kinds 
of  retail  business  3rield  very  scanty  incomes — 
and  these,  too,  are  very  precarious,  especially  in 
the  diy-goods  trade ;  so  that  while  ihey  tempt 
showy  tastes  they  impose  veiy  close  limitations 
of  expense.  The  professions  that  require  scho- 
lastic education  ofi^er  a  few  pecuniary  prizes,  but 
present  a  very  low  average  reward.  A  good 
teacher  is  highly  fevered  who  is  sure  of  Mr. 
Punch's  three  handred  pounds  a  year;  and  in 
the  country  towns  half  that  sum  is  often  eager- 
ly welcomed.  Lawyers  and  doctors  do  not  gen- 
erally at  first  earn  their  bread  and  rent,  and 
must  trust  to  some  collateiml  resourees  from 
parents  or  wives,  or  tea^ng  or  writing,  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  Our  clergy  in  the  conn- 
tiy  towns  do  not  average  more  than  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year ;  and  the  few  who,  in  cities,  have 
salaries  of  four,  five,  or  even  six  thousand  dollars, 
are  burdened  by  a  rate  of  conventional  expendi- 
ture that  keeps  them  often  without  a  dollar  of 
surplus.  Leaving  out  of  account  a  very  few  law- 
yers, and  still  fewer  physicians,  the  only  class 
of  men  who  can  expect  large  incomes  from  their 
business  are  successful  merchants ;  and  it  is  to. 
them  that  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  origin  of 
the  prevalent  standard  of  social  ostentation. 
Our  successful  merehants  are  our  millionaires, 
or  else  those  who  expend  the  income  of  millions 
of  dollars  vrithout  any  corresponding  capitaL 
The  latter,  probably,  have  done  more  than  any 
other  class  to  corrupt  our  republican  principles, 
and  our  most  frequent  and  dangerous  prodigal- 
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itj  maj  be  aBcribed  to  the  great  number  of  mer- 
chants who  are  doing  a  large  bnsiness  mainlj 
on  credit,  and  who  regulate  their  ezpenaes  npon 
the  standard  of  their  most  lucrative  years. 
Thej  do  not  mean  to  be  extrayagant  or  dishon- 
est— for  we  regard  our  merchants  as  generally 
quite  honorable  in  their  purposes — ^but  they  are 
too  often  under  a  fatal  hallucination  by  mistak- 
ing the  exception  for  the  rule,  and  learning 
their  sad  error  in  the  fatal  years  of  roYulsion 
and  shipwreck.  The  great  majority  of  businesses 
can  claim  but  rery  moderate  gains  in  the  aver- 
age balances  of  a  twenty  years*  operation ;  and 
he  may  be  set  down  as  a  vexy  fortunate  man,  in 
any  business,  who  for  twenty  years  supports  his 
fitmily  modestly,  educates  his  children  well,  pays 
his  debts,  and  lays  up  a  thousand  dollars  year- 
ly. Such  a  moderate  accumulation  may,  to 
many,  seem  contemptible,  but  there  are  thou- 
sands who  have  called  it  contemptible  who 
would  think  themselves  vastly  favored  now  if 
they  could  |>ay  their  debts  and  call  a  single 
thousand  dollars  their  own. 

The  sober  truth  is  that  we  are  wrong  in  our 
whole  standard^of  social  expectation,  and  that 
we  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  simple  facts, 
and  train  our  sons  to  adjust  their  methods  by 
the  rule  and  not  by  the  exception.  We  are 
well  aware  that  young  blood  does  not  relish  re- 
straint, and  that  it  is  far  harder  to  stop  a  fast 
youth  from  running  the  wrong  way  than  it  is  to 
push  him  forward  in  the  right  way.  It  is  pre- 
cisely for  this  vexy  reason  that  we  hope  for  a 
better  day  for  our  Young  America,  whether  it 
walks  in  petticoats  or  pantaloons.  We  do  not 
believe  much  in  mere  negations,  and  yonng 
people  are  not  much  bettered  by  being  scolded 
and  kept  down.  The  way  to  improve  them  is 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and 
enlist  the  warmth  of  young  blood  in  the  bold 
and  aggressive  a£Qrmation  of  the  true  republic- 
an principles  in  their  sober  sense,  honest  fru- 
gality, stout  industry,  and  manly  independence. 
We  hope  to  see  the  true  Yonng  America  rising 
from  our  schools,  homes,  and  churches,  and  sup- 
planting the  hideous  caricatures  that  now  so  oft- 
en pass  for  the  real  likeness.  We  hope  to  see 
hosts  of  young  men  among  us  who  are  more 
proud  of  frugal  habits  sustained  by  honest  and 
intelligent  labor,  than  of  prodigality  pampered 
by  gambling,  adventure,  or  enslaving  debt. 
We  hope  to  see  hosts  of  young  women  who  are 
more  eager  to  be  wives  of  worthy  young  fellows 
whom  they  can  love  and  help  on  in  the  world 
by  good  economy  and  womanly  afiectionateness 
than  to  sell  themselves  to  churlishness  or  de- 
crepitude, and  sacrifice  heart  and  soul  to  lux- 
ury and  pretension.  The  education  that  shall 
train  such  young  men  and  yonng  women  will 
be  quite  stiurtling  to  our  regiments  of  street  and 
parlor  gentry  who  pride  themselves  on  their  el- 
egance and  uselessness ;  but  it  will  be  found  in 
the  end  that  the  best  refinement,  as  well  as  the 
best  sense,  is  with  the  new  movement,  and  tme 
taste  will  rise  as  vulgar  ostentation  and  laziness 
fall.     We  look  anxiously  for  the  coming  of  this 


better  time — and  its  coming  will  inaugurate  a 
new  day  for  our  sons,  by  giving  them  the  tme 
motive  for  their  work  and  the  true  companion- 
ship for  their  household.  Our  America  has 
many  questions  to  settle,  but.  none  is  more  im- 
portant than  this :  When  shall  our  sons  seek 
the  true  honor  in  the  best  usefulness,  and  when 
shall  the  power  of  woman  help  them  in  the 
seeking  ?  We  might  choose  many  samples  of 
American  skill  and  enterprise  to  prove  our  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  but  the  best  proof  must  be 
the  best  specimen  of  our  standard  American 
life.  The  fastest  ship,  the  best  reaping-ma- 
chine, the  most  perfect  photograph,  the  most 
deadly. revolver,  or  the  most  voluble  Congress- 
man, would  be  poor  trifles  to  send  to  some  great 
World's  Fair  compared  with  the  model  republic- 
an home  in  which  a  worthy  youth  and  maiden 
from  our  public  schools  have  mated  hearts  and 
hands,  and  found  all  the  substantial  blessings 
of  life,  with  Heaven's,  smile,  in  the  reward  of 
patient  and  honorable  industry,  whether  more 
or  less  than  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 


ESTHER  RENNET'S  LOVE  AND  HATE. 
**  TlflSS  RENNET,  allow  me  to  introduce  my 

-lU-  nephew,  Mr.  Grant." 

Esther  Rennet  and  Philip  Grant  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

She  was  very  unlovely  in  looks.  Her  face 
was  strikingly  plain^  without  one  ray  of  beauty 
to  lighten  it  up.  It  was  a  pale,  saUow  face, 
thin,  and  with  large,  black  eyes,  fierce,  burn- 
ing, without  the  softness  we  like  to  see  in  a 
woman's  eye.  The  forehead  was  low,  the  hair 
black  and  coarse,  the  mouth  not  small,  the  lips 
almost  colorless.  There  was  no  tender  light  in 
the  eyes,  no  winning  smile  about  the  mouth  to 
make  one  forget  she  was  not  beautiful.  Rut 
there  was  a  painful  ei^pression  about  the  com- 
pressed lips,  a  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  rest- 
less impatience  in  the  eyes,  showing  that  she 
suffered,  had  suffered  much,  and  yet  was  not 
softened  and  made  better  by  the  pain. 

Philip  Grant  was  a  handsome  man.  I  think 
any  one  would  have  called  him  so,  even  one 
who  disliked  the  cold,  hard  look  of 'the  bine 
«ye,  and  the  sensnal  expression  of  the  fall,  red 
lip.  The  hair,  of  a  light  chestnut  shade,  was 
wavy  and  luxuriant,  clustering  around  a  high, 
white  brow;  the  eyes  of  a  deep  blue ;  and  those, 
with  his  regular  features,  the  dainty  mustache 
upon  his  curling  upper  lip,  a  fine  figure,  small, 
well-shaped  hand  and  foot,  made  him  what  the 
world  c«lls  a  handsome  man. 

And  so  the  two  looked  at  each  other  for  the 
first  time.  Esther  Rennet,  poor,  unattractive 
in  fSftce  and  form,  with  no  power  to  charm  oth- 
ers to  love  her,  and  Philip  Grant,  the  rich,  hand- 
some, graceful  man,  whose  dark  eyes  were  now 
searching  her  plain  face. 

For  a  moment  they  stood  silent  in  those  bright- 
ly-lighted, crowded  rooms,  where  the  gayest  and 
merriest  of  Mrs.  Leyton's  friends  were  gathered 
at  her  invitation.     Esther  was  looking,  in  her 
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^ck,  impatient  wav,  at  the  one  before  her,  as 
ihe  thought,  '*  Why  is  he  here  ?  I  can  not  talk 
to  him.  I  wish  thej  had  not  brought  him  to 
me.  I  will  talk  to  no  one.  I  was  only  invited 
as  a  deed  of  charity.**  He  was  looking  into  her 
ejes  yerj  quietly,  with  a  scarcely  defined  smile 
curling  his  lip,  as  he  thought,  **  I  am  reading 
yon,  Miss  Bennet.  You  will  be  a  curious  study, 
and  I  wOl  while  away  my  leisure  hours  in  pnr- 
iningii,** 

At  length  Esther  spoke,  while  her  hands 
clasped  each  other  nerronsly :  ' 

"I  do  not  know  why  your  annt  brought  you 
to  me,  Mr.  Grant.  I  am  not  well  to-night,  am 
very  stupid,  and  can  not  talk.** 

*^I  asked  her  to  bring  me.  Miss  Bennet,**  he 
laid,  quietly. 

Esther  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion.   He  went  on : 

*'I  had  grown  so  weary  of  listening  to  this 
fauipid  small  talk,  and  I  looked  around  for  a 
&ce  which  promised  me  something  better. 
Yonrs  did  so.** 

"You  are  mistaken,**  Esther  said,  quickly, 
and  wilh  an  impatient  ware  of  her  hand.  '*  I 
can  not  talk  to  yon.** 

''Allow  me  to  judge  of  that,  Bliss  Bennet. 
And  now  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Shall 
we  walk  to  that  window,  where  there  is  just 
enough  moonlight  stealing  in  to  make  us  for- 
get the  gayety  and  gaslight,  and  have  a  quiet 
talk?'* 

She  took  his  profibred  arm,  and  their  *'  quiet 
talk"  grew  eager  and  earnest  as  they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  moonlight.  And  Esther  Bennet 
left  the  room  that  night  feeling  that  at  length 
she  had  found  a  spirit  in  unison  with  her  own ; 
for  Philip  Grant,  with  his  ready  insight  into 
character,  had  easily  read  thoughts  she  had 
nerer  dared  express,  and  led  her  on  to  speak 
of  them,  looking  sympathy  with  his  dark  eyes 
as  she  talked,  answering  her  in  low,  earnest 
tones,  till  her  whole  heart  thanked  him. 

THj  after  day  went  by,  and  Esther  Qiet  Philip 
Grant  again  and  again,  and  her  heart  went,  frag- 
ment by  firagment,  into  his  possession.  She  loved 
him— loved  with  all  the  passionate  earnestness 
of  her  fierce,  nngoverned  nature.  Weak  and 
ndklj  from  cUldhood,  she  had  always  been  a 
ioffisrer.  An  orphan,  with  but  a  small  amount 
of  money  left  by  her  parents  for  her  support ; 
fiwndless  and  almost  unknown,  she  had  grown 
up  neglected,  misanthropical,  and  unhappy. 
Now  a  whole  ago  of  happiness  seemed  to  lie 
glowing  before  her,  as  she  listened  to  the  low- 
breath^  words  of  Philip  Grant,  and  looked  into 
his  love-lit  eyes.  She  -lived  but  in  the  intense 
knre  which  bnmed  in  her  heart ;  it  was  her 
breath,  her  life.  She  worshiped,  and  would 
have  no  God  sare  the  one  she  now  knelt  to. 

Philip  came  daily  to  see  her,  and  she  was  al- 
ways happy.  So  dark  had  been  her  life  hith- 
erto that  this  brightness  almost  dazzled  her  un- 
soenstomed  eyes.  And  one  evening,  as  she  sat 
hj  Philip's  side,  he  took  her  willing  hands  in 
Ids,  and,  looking  down  into  her  face,  said  * 


"Esther,  do  yon  love  me?'* 

She  spoke  no  answer  to  that  low,  earnest  voice, 
but  her  love,  her  passionate  woman's  love,  shone 
in  her  eyes,  lighted  up  her  plain  face  till  it  was 
as  the  face  of  an  angel,  so  radiaqt,  glorified,  and 
he  drew  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  were  very 
stiU. 

That  night  Esther  stood  alone  in  her  little 
dreary  room,  and,  with  hands  clasped  tightly 
over  her  fitst-beating  heart  to  still  its  throbbing, 
she  thought  of  the  glorious  future  before  her. 

"  He  is  mine,  mine  I"  she  said.  *^  No  power 
on  earth  can  take  him  from  me.  His  lips  have 
pressed  my  forehead,  his  arms  have  clasped  me 
to  his  heart.  Philip,  my  noble,  beautiful  Phil- 
ip! God  bless  him  I"  Yes,  she  said  ''God 
bless  him  !'*  but  in  her  heart  she  acknowledged 
no  other  God  than  Philip  Grant. 

The  bright  summer  days  went  by,  the  chilly 
autumn  came  on,  but  still  it  was  mid-summer 
in  Esther  Bonnet's  heart. 

*'  It  seems  strange,  strange,**  she  said  to  Phil- 
ip, one  day,  *'that  I  should  be  so  very  ha^^y. 
I  never  thought  to  be." 

''And  are  you  so  happy?**  he  asked. 

She  looked  up  into  his  face — her  eyes  were 
full  of  eager  joy,  her  lips  tremulous  with  ex- 
ceeding happiness,  as  she  said,  "  God  keep  yon 
always  as  happy  as  I  am  now  !** 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and,  as 
he  did  so,  she  said,  suddenly, 

"Why  do  you  love  me,  Philip?  I  can  not 
understand  it.  I  have  novbeauty,  no  grace,  no 
winning  ways.     Why  do  you  love  me  ?" 

"Not  for  your  beauty,  Esther,**  he  said,  with 
an  amused  smile  which  she  did  not  see.  "  I 
think  I  love  you  because  of  your  loving.  There 
are  few  who  can  love  as  you  do— with  such  pas- 
sion and  fervor.  I  like  such  worshiping,  self- 
forgetting  love  ;**  and  his  eye  flashed. 

She  cared  not  that  he  loved  her  only  for  her 
love  of  him,  but  said,  eagerly,  "Tou  do  not 
know  all  my  love,  Philip.  You  can  never 
know  it  an.** 

And  then  she  poured  forth  eager,  burning 
words — ^her  eyes  flashing,  her  bosom  heaving, 
her  thin  hands  trembling,  as  she  told  h6r  love. 

But  the  winter  came  at  last. 

The  snow  was  falling  quietly  one  chilly  even- 
ing, when  Philip  Grant  came  to  Esther's  home. 
She  met  him  at  the  door,  drew  him  in  from  the 
cold  snow  to  a  bright  room  filled  with  the  ruddy 
glow  of  a  cheerful  fire,  and  drawing  the  largest, 
easiest  chair  near  the  hearth,  she  made  him  sit 
in  it,  while  she  stood  by  his  side  looking  proud- 
ly down  upon  him. 

The  snow  had  silvered  his  hair,  and  she  was 
brushing  it  away,  her  fingers  nestling  lovingly 
among  his  fair  locks,  when  he  said, 

"Esther,  I  am  going  away  to-morrow.** 

She  started,  and  said,  "  Going  away  I  When 
will  you  come  back  to  me  ?" 

For  a  minute  he  was  silent,  while  theur  eyes 
rested  on  each  other's;  then  he  said,  firmly, 
"Never.** 

She  bent  over  him  and  looked  into  his  face. 
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It  was  very  calm.  He  looked  into  the  fire,  and 
played  idly  with  his  watch-chain.  What  did  it 
mean  ?     He  told  her. 

**  Esther,"  he  said,  in  cold,  measured  tones, 
"you  hare  been  very  happy  with  me.  We 
have  been  happy  together  for  many  days.  We 
must  not  espect  too  much  happiness  iti  this 
world.  We  must  separate  now,  and  you  must 
look  at  it  reasonably."  And  then  he  went  on 
to  say  in  substance,  "You  can  not  expect  me 
to  many  one  as  poor,  as  far  below  me  in  posi- 
tion, as  yourself.  Your  good  sense  will  tell 
you  it  is  impossible.  Of  course  you  have  never 
dreamed,  when  we  have  talked  together  of  our 
love,  that  you  could  be  my  wife.  That  were 
absurd.  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  one  to 
pain  me  by  tears  or  idle  entreaties.  You  will 
hate  me  as  fiercely  as  you  have  loved ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  that  lore,  you  will  not  harm  me  by 
word  or  act.  No— don*t  interrupt  me  yet.  I 
dislike  scenes.  I  have  just  had  one,  and  beg 
you  not  to  force  me  into  another.  Yes,  I  will 
tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was  with  a  little  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  honored  me  with  her  lore  and 
does  not  fancy  my  throwing  it  away.  She  is 
rery  different  from  you.  I  loved  her  for  her 
beauty,  you  for  your  love  of  me — ^your  passion, 
your  fervor.  Here  is  a  note  she  sent  me  but 
yesterday,  which  will  show  you  that  you  do  not 
suffer  alone ;  for  suffer  I  suppose  you  will,  both 
of  yon.  But  it  can  not  be  otherwise,  Esther. 
The  whole  story  is  summed  up  briefly.  To- 
morrow I  leave  this  city,  and  in  one  w^  more 
I  am  to  marry.  Give  me  your  good  wishes, 
and  remember  the  past  few  weeks  only  as  a 
bright  dream,  and  me  as  the  one  who  xnade  it 
80  bright'* 

He  paused,  and  looked  up  for  a  reply.  Es- 
ther's &ce  was  as  white  as  the  snow  which  was 
faUing  out  of  doors,  and  her  lips  were  pale  and 
bloodless  as  they  spoke  the  words, 

"Yes,  I  will  remember  you,  Philip  Grant, 
and  God  will  remember  you  too." 

He  cowered  before  the  look  in  her  flashing 
eye,  before  the  solemn  tones  of  her  voice. 
There  was  no  scene.  He  went  silently  away, 
without  one  more  word.     Thns  they  parted. 

Esther  Bennet  was  alone — ^alone  with  her 
great  sorrow.  For  a  minute  she  stood,  pale 
and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  then  her  eye  fell 
upon  the  vacant  chair  where  he  had  just  been 
sitting,  and  a  low,  wild  wail  burst  from  her  white 
lips.  But  she  hushed  it  back,  and  was  silent 
again,  as  she  took  from  a  chain  around  her  neck 
a  small  gold  locket.  She  opened  it,  and  Philip 
Grant's  calm,  cold  face  looked  up  at  her,  while 
a  lock  of  his  fair  hair  shone  in  the  fire-light  upon 
the  other  side.  Not  one  look  of  sorrowful  re- 
gret softened  Esther's  stem  £ftce  as  she  gazed  at 
these  mementos  of  a  dead  hope.  Not  a  sound 
escaped  her  compressed  lips  as  she  dropped  the 
shining  locket  upon  the  glowing  fire.  Then 
her  eye  fell  upon  the  note  whidi  Philip  had 
left  for  her  perusal,  and  she  calmly  took  it  up. 
It  was  written  in  a  fiiir  girlish  hand,  and  ran 
thus: 


**  Why  did  j<m  not  eome  to  me  jwterday,  Philip,  dar- 
ling ?  I  watched  all  day  for  yon,  and  wae  Tery  lonely  and 
•ad  without  70a.  Then  I  thought  70Q  might  be  ill,  and 
I  grew  eo  firlghtened  and  anziona  Oh,  Philip,  what 
•hookl  I  do  were  any  thing  to  take  you  away  from  met 
I  wae  all  alone  till  I  found  yon  to  lore;  but  now  I  never 
remember  that  I  am  an  <Hi>han  and  poor,  tor  you  are 
more  than  all  the  world  to  me.  Sometimes  I  am  go  hap- 
py in  your  love  that  I  think  I  know  ju«t  how  the  angeli 
in  heaven  feeL  Philip,  Philip,  I  love  to  write  or  speak 
your  name,  and  my  heart  says  it  all  day  long.  Do  come 
to  me-:-I  am  so  lonesome  I  I  know  I  am  not  worthy  of 
your  love— I  am  such  a  child ;  but  I  lore  you,  Philip. 
No  one  can  love  more  than  I  do.  It  would  kill  another 
-40  much  lore.  Good-by,  my  Philip.  Come  very  soon 
to  your  loving  little  Nika.** 

Esther  laid  down  (he  paper,  and  the  tears 
which  she  would  not  shed  for  herself  gathered 
in  her  eyes  as  she  murmured,  '^Poor  little  one! 
Poor  child!"  Then  suddenly  starting  up,  she 
said,  **I  must  go  to  her;  I  know  where  she 
lives ;  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  her.  I  must 
go  to  the  child!" 

Ten  minutes  more  and  her  tall  figure  wai 
gliding  over  the  snow  through  the  cold  and 
darkness.  Heedless  of  the  wintiy  blast  which 
rudely  tossed  the  heavy  masses  of  hair  from  her 
cold  brow,  heedless  of  the  snow  which  fell  fast 
over  her  face  and  form  she  hastened  away. 
Like  one  in  a  dream  she  moved  on,  unmindful 
of  all  around  her,  and  heeding  not  the  tempest 
without,  while  the  storm  raged  within*  At 
length  she  paused  at  ihe  door  of  a  house  and 
rang  the  bdl. 

'*Is  Miss  Nina  Evarts  in?"  she  asked  of 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door.  The  aristo- 
cratic waiter  gave  a  contemptuous  glance  at  her 
shivering  form,  as  he  motioned  her  into  the 
hall,  and,  leaving  her  standing  there,  disap- 
peared. 

There  Esther  stood,  her  head  bowed,  eyes 
bent  on  the  floor  with  the  same  dreamy  look 
which  had  been  in  them  since  she  left  her  home. 
Many  minutes  passed  away  and  she  did  not 
move  till  the  waiter  reappeared  with  the  mes- 
sage, ''Miss  Evarts  sees  no  one  this  evening.** 

''But^  must  see  her,**  Esther  cried,  in  her 
quick,  impatient  way.     '*  Here,  give  her  this,** 
and  hastily  writing  upon  a  card  the  words : 
••I  must  ^eak  to  yon  of  Philip  Grant. 

*'£8mxB  Bkocsc** 

She  gave  it  to  the  servant,  who  went  away 
with  it,  leaving  her  again  in  the  cold  halL  Ho 
retomed  with  a  message  from  Miss  Evarts,  ask- 
ing her  to  come  to  her  room.  She  followed  up 
three  flights  of  stairs  to  the  door  of  a  small 
room.  Tapping  gently,  a  low  voice  said,  "  Come 
in,**  and  Esther  entered.  On  a  bed  lay  Nina 
Evarts,  a  fair  young  girl,  seemingly  of  some 
seventeen  years.  Her  white  face  with  its  laige 
blue  eyes  looked  out  from  a  mass  of  soft  brown 
hair,  with  a  wistful,  sorrowing  look,  while  around 
the  small  mouth  trembled  an  eager,  half  bope^ 
fhl  expression  as  she  lifted  her  head  from  the 
pillow  and  cried,  *' Quick,  tell  me,  have  yon 
any  message  from  Philip?  Was  he  only  in 
sport  when  he  talked  so  cruelly  ?  Will  ho  come 
back  to  me  ?'* 

As  she  eagerly  asked  these  quettions,  her 
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Bps  qaivering,  her  blae  ejes  searching  the  dark 
kfot  before  her,  Esther*!  ejes  filled  with  tears. 
She  came  forward,  and  kneeling  at  the  bedside, 
took  the  child's  small,  white  hands  in  her  (Mm, 
and  said,  '*  God  help  yon,  my  child  i  I  hare  no 
m^sage  fiom  Fbilip  Gnint." 

The  sad  face  hid  itself  upon  the  pillow  again, 
tod  a  low,  moaning  «i7  escaped  from  the  lips. 
Esther  gently  pat  back  the  brown  earls  that  fell 
aroimd  the  yoong  girPs  foce  and  said,  *'  My  poor 
child,  will  it  help  yon  to  know  that  another  is 
mfiering  as  yoa  are  now;  that  Philip  Grant  has 
crashed  another  heart,  that  another  woman  has 
awakened  from  a  bri^t  dream  to  a  dark,  cold, 
hitter  reality  ?  Nina,  I  loTod  Philip  Grant,  and 
he  has  left  me  forerer  V* 

Her  head  dropped  npon  the  pillow  by  the 
tide  of  the  child's,  and  her  dark  hair  mingled 
widi  Nina's  soft  Inrown  cnrls.  An  arm  stole 
snMiBd  her  neck,  and  a  sad,  sweet  voice  mor^ 
mnred,  *^  I  am  very  sorry,  I  am  so  miserable 
myself;  bat  I  can  be  soiry  for  yoo.  I  am  glad 
yoa  came  to  me.  I  was  all,  all  alone,  and  I 
was  praying  to  die.     Was  it  wrong  ?'* 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Esther  cried,  quickly ;  "  / 
am  not  the  one  to  tell  yon  of  sneh  things,  but  I 
mated  to  comfort  yoo,  little  one." 

Tb^  Nina,  lying  qnietly  in  the  clasping  arms 
of  one  who  bnt  an  hour  ago  was  a  stranger  to  her, 
told  the  sad,  simple  story  of  her  wasted  lore. 

She  was  an  orphan,  her  parents  had  died  one 
year  before  this  time,  and  she  who  had  always 
been  petted  and  cared  for  tenderly  was  left 
poor  and  friendless  in  this  pitiless  world.  What 
dioald  she  do  ?  To  whom  go  for  shelter  and  aid? 

Then  she  bethonght  herself  of  her  musical 
talents  and  education,  and  sought  a  situation 
u  teacher.  She  fbond  one  in  the  family  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman  whose  little  giiis  she  was  to 
ittstmct  for  a  rery  small  salary.  Here  she  met 
.  Philip  Grant.  His  tender,  pitying  glances,  his 
kindly  winning  words,  led  the  sad-hearted  child 
to  love  him.  He  was  her  one  friend,  the  only 
^dng  in  all  the  world  who  seemed  to  care  for 
her,  and  she  recklessly  poured  out  her  whole 
wealth  of  lore  at  his  feet. 

"And  now  he  has  gone,"  she  said,  looking 
piieoasly  up  into  Esther's  &oe.  *  *  He  will  nerer 
come  back  to  me.  Ejq  cam^  to-night  and  told 
mt  sov  and  spoke  such  cruel,  cruel  words.  He 
told  me  that  my  pretty  foce  would  make  men 
lofe  me,  and  so  I  need  not  care  for  his  going 
away.  Then  he  kissed  my  forehead,  lips,  and 
eyes,  again  and  again,  and  when  I  nestled  closer 
to  hiun,  thinking  he  was  yet  mine,  he  said, 
'Beau^«to  kiss,  but  wealth  to  wed!'  and, 
Isng^ing,  went  away.  I  feel  his  kisses  now,  his 
<iear  kisses.     Oh,  Esther,  I  love  him !" 

"Love  him  I"  and  Esther  looked  sternly  at 
her.    *<  Love  the  man  who  has  cursed  our  lives !" 

Tlw  frightened  girl  shrank  away,  munnur- 
iog,  ''I  can  not  hcilp  it." 

'Toa  most,"  said  Esther,  '<yon  must  forget 
kirn.  He  is  dead  to  ns  now.  Put  away  every 
thought  of  him  firom  your  heart.  Where  are 
his  letters,  his  gifts?" 


Nina  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  package. 
<^Here,"  she  said,  mournfully,  '*here  against 
my  heart  they  have  been  lying." 

Esdier  opened  the  paper.  A  few  brief  notes 
in  his  well-known  hand,  and  a  lock  of  golden 
brown  hair  lay  within. 

*^  They  must  be  burned,^  said  Esther,  firmly. 
**  Tou  do  not  care  for  them  now." 

"All,  all?"  sighed  Nina,  sadly;  "must  I 
never  tiiink  of  him  ?" 

"  Never, "  said  the  firm,  solemn  voice ;  "  never 
till  in  your  heart  is  left  no  trape  of  love  for  him. " 

"Bom  them,  I  am  willing,"  said  the  child. 

Esther  laid,  one  by  one,  the  letters  npon  the 
glowing  coals  of  the  fire ;  but  when  she  lilted 
the  tress  of  hair,  Nina  sprangforward  and  caught 
it  from  her. 

"  No,  no !"  she  sobbed  out,  pressing  it  to  her 
lips ;  "  not  that — it  is  his  own  hair,  I  cut  it  my- 
self from  hU  head.     Oh,  Philip,  PhiUp  V* 

Thus  moaning  out  her  grief  she  lay  with  the 
shining  curl  clasped  tightly  in  her  small  fingers. 

Esther  looked  at  the  chi^  with  a  half  con- 
temptuous smile,  which  soon  softened  into  a 
pitying  one  as  she  drew  the  weeping  girl  to  her 
bosom,  saying,  gently, 

**  You  may  keep  the  hair,  Nina,  though  lean 
not  understand  your  cherishing  the  gifts  of  one 
who  has  wronged  yon  so  bitteriy." 

"  Ton  are  different  firom  me.  1  feel  that  yon 
are,"  said  Nina,  looking  timidly  up  at  Esther. 
"  /  can  not  live  without  loving.  I  have  always 
had  some  one  to  love." 

"  And  /,"  said  Esther,  bitterly,  "  have  loved 
bnt  one  in  all  my  life ;  but  not  one  has  loved 
me.     Has  God  been  just  in  this  ?" 

Nina  nestled  closer  in  Hie  sheltering  arms, 
and  whispered,  "  Esther,  Esther  I  love  me.  We 
are  sisters  now;  this  has  made  ns  so.  Take  me 
away  with  you;  don't  leave  me.  Tou  are  stron- 
ger than  I." 

"Yes,"  Esther  said,  "I  am  very  strong  now, 
very  strong;"  and  she  pressed  Nina's  little  hand 
till  the  girl  shrank  fVom  the  pain.  "  Ah !  did 
I  hurt  you,  little  one  ?  Forgive  me.  Yes,  yon 
may  come  with  me,  child.  Let  us  go  away  to- 
getiber,  far  away  from  this  weary,  weary  city. 
And  may  God,  if  there  is  a  God,  lead  us  aright  1" 
«««««« 

The  wind  is  howling  wildly  around  a  little 
cottage  in  the  bleakest  part  of  New  England. 
It  rattles  the  casements  and  moans  mournfully 
at  the  doors  and  windows,  wailing  and  groaning, 
langhing  wildly,  and  shrieking  madly  in  the  ears 
of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  There  are  but 
two  in  the  house,  and  these  are  sitting  before  a 
brightly  burning  fire,  their  fingers  busied  with 
sewing,  while  they  talk  quietly  together. 

They  are  very  unlike,  Uiese  two.  One,  a  tall, 
gaunt  woman,  with  threads  of  silver  in  her  black 
hair,  with  lines  of  care  upon  her  low  forehead 
and  around  her  mouth  with  its  thin,  pale  lips. 
Her  large,  black  eyes  are  fiery  and  restless,  her 
fiioe  stem  and  gloomy.  The  other  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  girl,  whose  bright  beauty  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  one  beside  her.     Her  soft 
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brown  hair,  brushed  plainly  back  from  her  high 
white  forehead  and  blue-yeined  temples,  her 
silken-lashed  blue  eyes  with  their  tender  dreami- 
ness, her  cheek  with  its  faint  rose-tint,  and  her 
small  crimson-lipped  mouth,  all  so  different  from 
the  strange,  dark,  care-worn  woman. 

*'How  the  wind  blows  I"  said  the  younger, 
looking  up  from  her  work.  ^*  I  do  not  like  to 
hear  it.  It  makes  me  remember  all  the  sorrow- 
ful things  in  my  past  life,  and  the  bright  ones 
are  forgotten." 

**  I  like  the  wind}**  said  the  other;  *' it  brings 
me  no  sorrowful  memories,  for  they  are  always 
with  me.  God  will  not  let  me  forget  trouble; 
it  is  always  around  me.  Ah  I  the  merci/kl  God 
they  call  him.** 

"Don*t,  don*t,  Esther,'*  said  the  giri,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  companion.  '*  I*m 
sure  it  is  not  right  to  talk  so.  And  you  are  not 
happy?**  she  said,  inquiringly,  steaUng  a  pity- 
ing glance  at  the  woman*s  du4c,  stem  face. 

*'Hi4>py!  Oh  child,  do  not  talk  to  me  of 
happiness;  donotcyiestionmeofmyself.  How 
can  you,  a  baby,  understand  my  heart?*' 

**But,  Esther,*'  pleaded  the  girl's  low  voice, 
'*  you  neyer  talked  so  before ;  you  never  told  me 
you  were  so  unhappy.*' 

"  Well,  child,  do  not  think  of  my  words ;  they 
are  idle  ones.    If  you  are  happy,  I  am." 

**Yes,  I  am  happy,  quite  happy,'*  said  the 
girl,  *  *  and  you  have  made  me  so,  Esther ;  helped 
me  to  forget." 

"Well,  well,  Nina!  do  not  talk  to  me  now, 
I  am  tired;"  and  Esther's  head  sank  upon  her 
hands. 

For  a  long  time  they  lat  thus,  Nina's  busy 
little  fingers  flying  nimbly  as  she  bent  over  her 
work,  Esther  wrapped  in  gloomy  silence. 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  upon  the  air  a  shriek, 
a  wild  cry  of  anguish  and  terror.  Even  the 
wind  hushed  its  tumult,  held  its  breath  to  listen 
to  that  terrible  cxy.  Nina  started  up,  her  face 
blanched  by  fear.  Esther  lifted  her  stony,  un- 
moved face  from  her  hands,  and  both  said  in 
low  tones, •  **  The  bridge  I" 

Again  came  that  shriek,  and  Esther  cried, 
"  Quick,  child,  we  must  go  to  the  rescue!  Un- 
bar the  door !  run  to  Farmer  Lee's  for  assist- 
ance while  I  go  to  the  river." 

One  minute  more,  and  her  tall,  dark  figure 
was  on  the  river's  bank.  Her  fears  were  real- 
ized. The  stream,  swollen  by  recent  rains,  had 
carried  away  the  bridge,  and  a  rider  attempting 
to  cross  it  was  precipitated  into  the  dark  waters 
with  which  he  was  now  strugglini;. 

"Courage!"  rang  out  her  loud,  clear  voice; 
"  we  will  save  you  yet."  But  a  wild  guigling 
cry  was  her  only  answer.  The  seconds  seemed 
hours  till  Nina's  slight  figure  came  flying  down 
the  hill,  followed  by  the  strong  men  from  Lee's. 
The  drowning  man  was  saved  from  the  hungry 
waters  and  borne  insensible  up  the  bank.  '  *  To 
our  house  I"  cried  Esther,  and  there  was  some- 
thing so  strange  in  her  hollow  voice  that  Nina 
sprang  to  her  side  and  asked,  hurriedly,  "  What 
is  it,  Esther?" 


The  woman  laid  her  hand  heavily  upon  the 
girl's  shoulder,  and  whispered,  "  We  have  saved 
his  life,  our  curse!"  Nina  shrank  back  and 
looked  fearfully  at  Esther.  "  Ton  are  ill,"  she 
said ;  "  you  know  not  what  you  say.  How.  in 
this  storm  and  darkness,  can  yon  know  this 
stranger  for  Philip  Grant?" 

"Ah,  child,  I  loved  him  once,"  she  said,  and 
hurriedly  went  into  the  house. 

The  stranger  was  brought  in  and  laid  upon  a 
bed,  and  then  by  the  fire-light  Nina  Evarts  knew 
the  fair  hair,  the  lofly  brow  of  Philip  Grant. 

"Leave  us!"  Esther  said  to  the  men  who 
stood  awaiting  her  orders.  "  One  of  you  go  in 
haste  for  the  doctor;  we  will  take  care  of  the 
man  till  he  come." 

And  now,  after  five  years  of  waiting,  Philip 
and  Esther,  Philip  and  Nina,  have  met  again. 

The  two  women  whom  love  of  him  had  made 
wretched  heeded  not  each  other  now,  but  each, 
claiming  him  she  had  loved  for  her  own,  gazed 
into  that  still,  white  face.  The  eyelids  lay  over 
the  blue  eyes  which  had  once  looked  love  into 
theirs ;  the  brown  hair  with  which  their  fingers 
had  once  toyed  lay  in  wet  masses  over  the  brow, 
and  blood  oozed  slowly  from  a  wound  upon  his 
temple.  It  was  Esther  who,  with  face  as  white 
as  that  of  the  dying  man,  bent  over  him  and 
bound  up  the  ghastly  wound,  gently  lifting  the 
heavy  curls  from  his  forehead.  But  Nina  knelt 
by  his  side,  her  small  fingers  clasping  his  cold 
hand,  and  her  white  lips  pressed  upon  it  as  she 
murmured  the  word  so  loved  of  (kd,  "Philip, 
Philip!"  The  physician  arrived.  He  exam- 
ined his  patient,  and  shook  his  head  graveljy. 
"  He  can  not  live,"  he  said ;  "  this  blow  on  the 
temple  alone  would  have  killed  him." 

Esther  heard  him  calmly,  quietly  received  di- 
rections as  to  what  she  should  do,  and  minis- 
tered with  untrembling  hands  to  the  sufferer's 
wants.  Nina  still  crouched  on  the  floor,  unseen 
in  the  darkness,  sobbing  quietly. 

The  physician  has  gone,  and  quiet  again  reigns 
in  the  little  cottage.  On  one  side  of  the  bed, 
with  its  pale,  still  occupant,  sits  Esther  Bennet, 
quiet  and  statue-like,  gazing  unmoved  on  Philip 
Grant's  face,  no  softened  look  yet  in  her  fiery 
eye,  no  tendemess-abont  the  hard,  stem  mouth. 
On  the  other  side  kneels  Nina,  her  fair  face  wet 
with  tears,  her  blue  eyes  dimmed,  her  pale  lips 
quivering  and  anon  murmuring  the  old  strain 
they  knew  so  well,  *  *  Philip,  my  Philip !  **  Her 
whole  aspect  seems  to  say,  "  I  forgive  you,  for 
I  love  yon  yet**  But  Esther's  face  only  says, 
"You  cursed  my  life,  killed  all  the  .love  and 
tenderness  in  my  heart ;  I  have  nouQ  for  you 
now." 

But  the  man  moves — ^his  eyes  open.  Nina 
shrinks  away,  but  Esther  calmly  bends  over  him. 
The  white  lips  move.  *  *  Water ! "  they  say.  Es- 
ther holds  it  to  them  and  he  drinks  eagerly. 

"Thank  you,  mother!"  he  murmurs.  "I 
was  so  thirsty,  and  longed  for  cool  water  from 
the  old  well.  There*s  no  water  like  that,  is 
there?" 

Esther  had  thought  herself  all  strong.     Had 
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he  spoken  of  her  old  lore  for  him,  of  his  fidth- 
lessness,  or  eyen  of  the  wife  for  whom  he  had 
left  her,  she  would  still  hare  answered  ca^ly ; 
but  he  had  gone  hack  to  his  boyhood,  to  his  mo- 
ther and  his  home,  and  for  an  instant  a  dimness 
came  into  her  dark  eyes  and  subdued  the  fire  in 
them,  but  it  was  gone  as  swifUj. 

**I  am  very  tired,  mother,"  the  faint  voice 
laid  again.  *'  Take  me  in  jour  arms,  sing  to 
me." 

*'8ing  to  him,  Nina,"  whispered  Esther,  her 
eyes  dimming  again.  '*  Sing  to  him !  I  never 
nng;  your  voice  is  low  and  sweet.     Sing." 

And  Nina  sang,  her  voice  trembling  as  the 
low  music  charmed  the  passing  souL  Then  the 
song  died  away  into  a  moan.  The  man  started. 
"Mother,  are  you  crying?  Ah!  you've  shed 
many  tears  for  me.  I've  been  a  wayward  boy ; 
bot  kiss  me,  mother."  Esther's  lips  approached 
the  hot  forehead,  but  her  breath  only  touched 
it  Then  he  talked  on  as  his  mind  wandered 
in  his  boyhood's  home,  and  his  mother's  name 
was  constantly  on  his  lips.  Silently  the  two 
women  minbtered  to  him,  taking  that  mother's 
place.  Suddenly  his  tone  changed,  and  he  cried 
hastily,  **  Esther  I "  She  bent  over  him  with  the 
old  fierce  look  in  her  eyes,  now  that  he  named 
her  name.     He  did  not  know  her,  but  talked  on. 

**  Esther,  leave  me  I  mother,  send  her  away ! 
She  is  always  at  my  side,  looking  into  my  face 
with  those  burning  eyes  and  saying,  *God  will 
remember  you!'  She  said  it  when  I  left  her, 
long  ago.  She  is  always  saying  it  now.  Send 
her  away  I  Tell  her  that  God  can  foigive  even 
me." 

£sd>ei^8  firm,  cold  hand  put  back  the  hair 
horn  his  hot  brow,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

*'And  Nina,  lil^e  Nina,"  the  voice  went  on. 
She  sprang  to  him.  **  Go  away !"  she  cried  to 
Esther;  "he  wants  me,  his  little  Nina.  You 
were  cruel   to  him,  but  I  loved  him  always. 


Philip,  Philip,  I  am  here ! "  He  did  not  see  her 
either,  but  he  went  on. 

"  Poor  child  I  go  to  her,  mother — she  is  all 
alone.  Comfort  her;  take  her  in  your  arms; 
she  has  no  mother.  And  Maud,  her  sad  face 
is  here,  to-night,  though  loiig  ago  I  saw  her  in 
her  shroud.  Those  brown  eyes  were  closed  in 
death;  why  do  they  haunt  me  now?  And 
Helen,  my  beautiful,  proud  wife,  she  is  here 
with  the  baby,  our  baby,  in  her  arms.  I  killed 
them— don't  leave  me,  mother — I  treated  them 
cruelly,  then  left  them  to  die  alone,  while  I 
sought  new  beauties ;  left  them  dying,  and  came 
home  to  find  them  under  the  sod.  Oh,  mother, 
send  them  all  away  I  their  young,  sad  faces 
haunt  me  now.  Take  me  in  your  arms,  my 
mother.  Tell  me  about  the  pitying  God.  Pray 
for  me!"  The  two  women  gazed  one  instant 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  Nina  cried,  "  Esther, 
Esther,  help  me  to  pray  for  him !  He  is  dying, 
dying  with  all -these  terrible  sins  on  his  head! 
We  must  save  him.  Oh,  Esther,  help  me 
pray!" 

Nina  fell  upon  her  knees.  Her  lips  poured 
out  eager,  earnest  entreaties  for  the  dying  man. 
He  lay  still,  seemingly  listening.  Then  he 
clasped  his  hands,  and  looking  upward  with  a 
holy,  child-like  smile  upon  his  face,  said, 

**  Mother,  /  will  pray.  Help  me  remember 
the  words,  *Our  Father.*"  And  the  young 
girl's  voice  blended  with  his  as  he  prayed  that 
last  prayer.  But  Esther  stood  cold  and  calm, 
with  unmoved  eyes  fixed  on 'the  two.  As  the 
words  died  away  she  bent  over  him  again.  A 
bright  smile  was  on  his  face,  his  lips  moved,  mur- 
mured again  "  Mother,"  and  were  still  forever. 

"God  save  him!"  whispered  Nina  as  she 
kissed  the  clay-cold  lips — "  God  save  him !" 

And  Esther,  with  the  same  cold  look  out  of 
her  dark  eyes,  eaid,  "God  has  remembered 
him!" 


A  NIGHT  SCENE. 


BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

OH  Biver,  gentle  River  !   gliding  on, 
In  silence,  underneath  this  starless  sky  I 
Thine  is  a  ministry  that  never  rests, 
Even  while  the  living  slumber.     For  a  time, 
The  meddler,  man,  hath  left  the  elements 
In  peace ;   the  plowman  breaks  the  clods  no  more ; 
The  miner  labors  not,  with  steel  and  fire. 
To  rend  the  rock;   and  he  that  hews  the  stone, 
And  he  that  fells  the  forest ;   he  that  guides 
The  loaded  wain,  and  the  poor  animal 
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That  drags  it,  have  forgotten,  for  a  while, 
Their  toils,  and  share  the  quiet  of  the  earth. 

Thou  pausest  not  in  thine  allott^  task, 
Oh  darkling  Biver !    through  the  night  I  hear 
Thy  wavelets  rippling  on  the  pebbly  beach; 
I  hear  thy  current  stir  the  rustling  sedge 
That  skirts  thy  bed ;   thou  intermittest  not 
Thine  everlasting  journey,  drawing  on 
A  silvery  train  from  many  a  mountain  brook 
And  woodland  spring.     The  dweller  by  thy  side. 
Who  moored  his  little  boat  upon  thy  beach, 
Though  all  the  waters  that  upbcMre  it  then 
Have  slid  away  o'er  night,  shall  find,  at  mom, 
Thy  channel  fiiHed  with  waters  freshly  drawn 
From  distant  cliffs,  and  hollows  where  the  rill 
Comes  up  amid  the  water-flags.     All  night 
Thou  givest  moisture  to  the  thirsty  roots 
Of  ^e  lithe  willow  and  o'erhanging  plane, 
And  cherishest  the  herbage  on  ihj  bank. 
Speckled  with  little  flowers;   and  sendest  up, 
«  Perpetually,  the  vapors  from  thy  face 

To  steep  the  hills  with  dew,  or  darken  heaven 

With  marching  clouds  that  trail  the  abundant  showers. 

Oh  River,  darkling  River  !   what  a  voice 
Is  that  thou  utterest  while  all  else  is  still  I 
The  ancient  voice  that,  centuries  ago, 
Sounded  between  thy  hills  while  Rome  was  yei 
A  weedy  solitude  by  Tiber's  stream  ! 
How  many,  at  this  hour,  along  thy  course. 
Slumber  to  thine  eternal  murmurings. 
That  mingle  with  the  utterance  of  their  dreams ! 
At  dead  of  night  the  child  awakes  and  hears 
Thy  soft,  ^miliar  dashings,  and  is  soothed, 
And  sleeps  again.     An  airy  multitude 
Of  little  echoes,  all  unheard  by  day, 
Faintly  repeat,  till  morning,  after  thee. 
The  story  of  thine  endless  goings  forth. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  lie  beside  thy  bed. 
For  whom  thou  once  didst  rear  the  bowers  that  screen 
Thy  margin,  and  didst  water  the  green  fields. 
And  now  there  is  no  night  so  still  that  they 
Can  hear  thy  lapse ;   their  slumbers,  were  t^y  voice 
Louder  than  ocean's,  it  could  never  break. 
For  them  the  early  violet,  no  more. 
Opens  upon  thy  haok^  nor,  for  their  eyes, 
Glitter  the  crimson  pictures  of  the  clouds 
Upon  thy  bosom,  when  the  sun  goes  down. 
Tlieir  memories  are  abroad — ^the  memories 
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Of  those  who  last  were  gathered  to  the  earth — 
langering  within  the  homes  in  which  they  sat,         ' 
Hovering  above  tHe  paths  in  which  they  trod, 
Haunting  them  like  a  presence.     Even  now 
They  visit  many  a-  dreamer  in  the  forms 
They  walked  in,  ere,  at  last,  they  wore  the  shroud ; 
And  eyes  there  are  that  will  not  close  to  dream, 
For  weeping  and  for  thinking  of  the  grave. 
The  new-made  grave,  and  the  pale  one  within. 
These  memories  and  these  sorrows  all  shall  £9de 
And  pass  away,  and  fresher  memories 
And  newer  sorrows  come  and  dwell  a  while 
Beside  thy  border,  and,  in  turn,  depart. 

On  glide  thy  waters  till  at  last  they  flow 
Beneath  the  windows  of  the  populous  town. 
And  all  night  long  give  back  the  gleam  of  lamps, 
And  glimmer  with  the  trains  of  light  that  stream 
From  lutUs  where  dancers  whirl.     A  dimmer  ray 
Touches  thy  sur&ce  from  the  silent  room 
In  which  they  tend  the  sick,  or  gather  round 
The  dying;  and  a  slender,  steady  beam 
Comes  from  the  little  chamber  in  the  roof, 
Where,  with  a  feverous  crimson  on  her  cheek, 
The  solitary  damsel,  dying  too, 
Plies  the  quick  needle  till  the  stars  grow  pale. 
There,  dose  beside  the  haunts  of  revel,  stand 
The  blank,  unlighted  windows,  where  the  poor, 
In  darkness  and  in  hunger,  wake  till  mom. 
There,  drowsily,  on  the  half-conscious  ear 
Of  the  dull  watchman,  pacing  on  the  whar^ 
Falls  the  soft  rip{^e  of  thy  waves  that  strike 
On  the  moored  bark;   but  guiltier  listeners 
Are  near,  the  prowlers  of  the  night,  who  steal 
From  shadowy  nook  to  shadowy  nook,  and  start 
If  other  sounds  than  thine  are  in  the  air. 

Oh  glide  away  from  those  abodes,  that  bring 
Pollution  to  thy  channel  an^  make  foul 
Thy  once  clear  current     Summon  thy  quick  waves 
And  dimpling  eddies ;  linger  not,  but  haste, 
With  all  thy  waters,  haste  thee  to  the  deep. 
There  to.be  tossed  by  shifting  winds  and  rocked 
By  that  mysterious  force  which  lives  within 
The  sea's  immensity  and  wields  the  weight 
Of  its  abysses,  swaying,  to  and  fro. 
The  bUlowy  mess,  until  the  stain,  at  length, 
Shall  wholly  pass  away,  and  thou  regain 
The  crystal  brightness  of  ihj  mountain  springs. 
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A  NEST  OF  CAVALIERa 

WITU   OUTLINE    SKETCHES   OF   ITS  DOfATES. 

*^  Neither  king  nor  prince  am  I — 
I  am  the  eire  of  Goucjr.** 

I.— ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

"  npHE  GLADES"  is  two  hundred  years  old. 

J-  Its  gray  walls  proudly  crown  the  lofty  emi- 
nence, and  look  serenely  on  the  noble  river,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  royal  goyemors.  The  mate- 
'  rials  were  all  brought  oyer  from  Eng^nd,  and 
the  first  brick  was  passed  through  the  baby 
hands  of  the  eldest  son.  The  young  gentleman 
endeayored  to  make  his  tiny  fingers  meet  around 
the  object,  but,  &iling  in  this  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt, struck  it  indignantly  with  his  clenched 
fist,  and  exhibited  no  further  interest  in  the  cer- 
emony. 

Shall  I  say  a  few  words  of  this  worthy  ?  He 
was  afterward  known  as  Colonel  Tom,  and  came 
near  being  hanged  by  the  old  tyrant  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  for  siding  with  General  Nathaniel  Ba- 
con in  his  famous  rebellion,  just  one  hundred 
years  before  the  Reyolution.  His  name  was  in 
the  black  list,  embracing  Hansford,  his  friend, 
and  Giles,  and  Bland,  and  others ;  but  the  old 
despot  thought  better  of  it.  Colonel  Tom  es- 
caped with  a  heavy  fine,  which  forced  him  to 
sell  to  a  neighbor — ^with  whom  he  was  eternally 
at  war — two  thousand  acres  of  his  finest  '*  James 
River  lowgrounds."  Colonel  Tom  was  accus- 
tomed ever  thereafter  to  use  profane  oaths  in 
speaking  of  his  Excellency,  Sir  William  Berke- 
ley ;  a  habit  which  he  continued  religiously  to 
preserve  to  the  day  of  hb  death.  He  duly  tran s- 
ferred  to  the  governors  succeeding  Sir  William 
his  peculiar  views.  When  Lord  Culpepper  de- 
based by  proclamation  the  coin  known  as  the 
<< piece  of  eight,"  he  expressed  his  opinions  of 
the  measure  with  great  frankness,  and  declared 
that  before  he  would  cpmply  with  the  law  he 
would  cut  the  Grovemor*s  ears  off.  It  is  thought 
that  his  Lordship's  invariable  politeness  to  the 
Colonel  preserved  him  from  this  awful  mutila- 
tion. 

Colonel  Tom  was  one  of  the  party,  hower- 
er,  which  marched  under  Governor  Alexander 
Spottswood,  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  They  valiantly  advanced  as  far  as  Rock 
Fish  Gap,  and  then  returned,  in  perfect  order, 
under  their  experienced  commander.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  expedition  were  created  '*  Knights 
of  the  Horse  Shoe" — an  order  of  nobility  invent- 
ed for  the  nonce  by  his  Excellency,  and  they 
still  preserve  at  **The  Glades"  a  small  golden 
horse-shoe,  set  with  garnets,  the  badge  of  knight- 
hood. Colonel  Tom  never  set  much  store,  how- 
ever, by  this  distinction.  His  family,  he  was 
accustomed  to  say,  had  always  despised  titles 
of  nobility.  They  came  originally  from  Here- 
fordshire, in  England,  and  were  landholders 
there.  There  was  some  family  connection  with 
the  Duke  of  Somerset— called  *'  the  proud  duke. " 
The  Colonel  was  proud  of  the  kinship,  but  this 
fiict  he  was  far  from  ever  acknowledging.     On 


the  coi^trary,  he  was  much  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing little  of  it.  It  was  a  much  finer  thing,  he 
would  say,  to  be  a  Virginia  gentleman ;  and  the 
impression  derived  from  his  conversation  was^ 
briefly,  to  the  effect  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  decidedly  unlucky  in  not  possessing  the 
privilege  of  living  in  Virginia ;  but  rather  for- 
tunate in  being  kin  to  himself.  Colonel  Tom. 

The  worthy  Colonel  was  of  a  spirited  and 
combative  character.  In  his  heart  he  was  firm- 
ly convinced  that  might  was  right,  and  that  the 
"simple  plan"  afterward  upheld  by  General 
Rob  Roy  was  the  essence  of  the  best  social  or- 
ganization. He  believed  in  the  "good  old  En- 
glish rule"  that  the  victor  should  dispose  of  the 
vanquished,  together  with  his  goods  —  or,  in 
more  vulgar  parlance,  that  "  the  longest  pole 
should  rake  the  persimmons."  In  this  con- 
scientious conviction  he  remained  firmly  estab- 
lished to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Colonel  Tom  feared  nothing  and  nobody,  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  But  there  were 
two  persons  whose  prqwess  and  "pluck"  he 
greatly  respected.  These  were  his  wife  and  the 
parson  of  the  parish. 

His  wife  was  a  Griddle.  At  that  time  the 
Griddles  were  one  of  the  first  families  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  male  line,  unfortunately,  became 
extinct  early  in  the  last  century,  through  their 
great  devotion  to  the  inspiring  bowl.  Mrs.  Tom 
was  what  is  called  in  our  own  day  a  "  tartar  ;** 
at  the  period  I  speak  of,  however,  she  was  called 
a  *  *  vixen. "  She  was  fond  of  rule.  She  respect- 
ed greatly  her  own  opinions.  What  she  wished 
was,  by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances, 
invariably  right.  She  might  have  been  the  mo- 
ther or  grandmother  of  the  lady  who  innocent- 
ly expressed  her  astonishment  at  the  singular 
fact  that  those  who  differed  with  her  were  uni- 
formly in  the  wrong.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  character  of  Colonel 
Tom,  and  a  lady  like  Colonel  Tom's  wife,  come 
together  there  is  almost  always  an  explosion. 
The  lady  was  accustomed  to  explode  on  numer- 
ous occasions ;  indeed,  the  fuse  seemed  always 
lighted  and  ready  to  be  applied.  Colonel  Tom 
rarely  winced,  however ;  he  remained  in  point- 
blank  range,  and  defied  the  enemy.  He  would 
beg  the  lady  not  to  injure  herself,  and  go  on 
reading  his  newspaper,  afiecting  to  care  nothing 
for  the  connubial  hurricane.  Miserable  man  I 
and  bad  actor !  The  wit  of  his  wife  would 
sometimes,  in  the  end,  prove  too  cutting — her 
sarcasms  would  corruscate  with  a  brilliancy  too 
dazzling.  He  would  hurl  down  his  newspa- 
per, fwear  that  woman  was  made  to  be  the 
thorn  in  man's  side,  and  then  would  retreat  to 
his  library,  discomfited  and  overwhelmed. 

It  was  not  long  after  their  marriage  that  an 
incident  similar  to  the  well-known  one  in  th<^ 
life  of  John  Parke  Castis  happened.  Colonel 
Tom  and  his  wife  were  riding  out  one  day  in  a 
two-seated  vehicle,  when  a  quarrel  commenced. 
They  were  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  in 
an  evil  moment,  the  exasperated  Colonel  threat- 
ened to  drive  in  and  dxown  himself  and  alL 
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)^  Tom  uttered  a  mocking  laugh,  and  dared 
him,  declaring  her  abilitj  to  follow  him.  The 
enraged  Colonel  tberet^pon  lashed  his  horses 
*  and  plnnged  in,  proceeding  onward  until  the 
animals,  wild  with  fright,  began  to  swim.  The 
ladj,  instead  of  being  frightened,  langhed  loud- 
er than  erer,  and  requested  him  to  go  on.  The 
Colonel  was  beaten.  With  an  oath,  he  turned 
his  horses  and  droTO  home.  He  afterward  de- 
dared  that  '^  pitj  for  the  weaker  vessel  restrain- 
ed him  ;'*  but  the  yictoxy  remained  with  the  ves- 
sel in  question ;  and  thenceforth  it  was  observed 
that  Blrs.  Tom  was  more  spirited  and  triumph- 
ant than  ever.  A  few  years  ended  these  domes- 
tic jars,  however.  Mrs.  Tom  was  conquered  bj 
an  enemy  too  strong  for  her — and  she  had  a 
** happy  release.'*  The  Colonel  was  accus- 
tomed ever  after  to  declare  that  she  was  the  no- 
blest and  sweetest  of  women,  in  spite  of  her  tri- 
fling faults.  But  I  never  heard  that  he  contem- 
plated a  second  trial  of  matrimonial  felicity. 
He  organised  a  jolly  establishment,  and  so  con- 
tinued to  live  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

I  hare  said  that  the  second  of  the  two  per- 
sons whose  prowess  Colonel  Tom  respected  was 
the  parson  of  the  parish.  With  a  few  words 
about  this  worthy  I  shall  end  my  notice  of  the 
Colonel  Mr.  Backrack  had  come  from  En- 
^and  to  Virginia  some  years  before.  His  an- 
tecedents were  unknown ;  but  his  peculiarities 
ef  character  became  very  soon  sufficiently  es- 
tablished. He  was  large  of  stature,  fierce  of 
mieo,  and  assumed  from  the  beginning  a 
pleasing  air  of  command.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  Rev.  Mr.  Backrack  bullied  his 
Testry,  and  from  his  lofty  pulpit  denounced, 
with  great  unction  and  agreeable  particular- 
ity, the  favorite  vices  of  each  and  all  of  these 
gentlemen.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
the  other  officers  of  the  church,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  clerk,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sit  beneath 
the  pulpit  and  make  the  responses.  The  clerk 
had  opposed  Mr.  Backrack  in  some  illegal  claims 
—and  there  had  been  a  clashing  between  the 
worthies  on  the  subject  of  tithe-rates.  The 
Bsv.  Mr.  Backrack  accordingly  conceived  the 
idea  of  demolishing  the  clerk,  which  design  he 
proceeded  on  the  next  Sunday  to  carry  into 
execution.  He  preached  a  brimstone  sermon, 
in  which  he  painted  the  sins  of  evil-doers,  and 
the  terrors  which  awaited  them — winding  up 
hb  discootse  with  a  personal  application  to  the 
eierk,  whom  he  threatened,  with  violent  gestures 
sad  savage  scowli,  to  have  degraded  from  his 
office  and  prosecuted  in  the  oouru  of  law.  Hav- 
ing ended  his  terrific  discourse,  he  was  about 
to  giTC  out  the  condoding  hymn,  when  the  old 
derk,  with  loud  and  triumphant  intonation,  and 
hand  outstretched  and  keeping  time,  relieved 
the  parson  of  that  trouble.     He  read  i 

**  Why  doth  the  heathen  rage. 
And,  like  the  wioked,  ftorm. 
And  fondly  boMt  to  do  the  deeds 
Which  Uioy  can  not  parfonn  f  * 

Haring  given  out  this  hymn,  the  old  clerk 
leowled  at  his  enemy  and  sat  down,  amidst  a 


smothered  titter.  I  never  heard  the  end  of  the 
scene,  but  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Backrack 
mildly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. It  seems  sufficiently  established  that 
he  did  not  break  a  blood-vessel. 

The  little  incident,  however,  which  caused 
Colonel  Tom  to  respect  the  **  pluck"  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Backrack  is  still  to  be  related.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  very  briefly.  A  new  vestry 
was  elected,  with  the  Colonel  at  the  head; 
and,  as  every  body  expected,  these  two  worthies 
soon  found  themselves  the  victims  of  a  **  slight 
misunderstanding."  At  a  full  vestry  meeting 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Backrack  charged  Colonel  Tom 
with  illegal  interference,  and  defied  him,  offi- 
cially and  personally.  To  this  the  Colonel  re- 
plied, with  great  wrath,  that  nothing  but  his  op> 
ponent*s  cloth  protected  him.  This  produced  a 
declaration  from  the  parson  that  he  was  above 
relying  on  any  thing  of  the  sort,  and,  like  Da- 
vid, was  ready  to  encounter  even  Goliath  of 
Gath,  much  more  an  army  of  pigmies.  This 
being  an  allusion  to  the  assembled  vestry  in  de- 
cided bad  taste.  Colonel  Tom  declared  the  par- 
son a  blackguard ;  whereupon  the  man  of  peace 
*' closed  in'*  with  his  opponent,  and  for  some 
moments  nothing  was  discerned  but  flying  coat- 
tails,  red  feces,  and  wigs  rolling  about,  leaving 
the  combatants  quite  bald-pated.  The  other 
vestiymen  came  to  their  chief's  assistance,  but 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Backrack  courageously  engaged 
them  all ;  and  when  the  conflict  terminated, 
seemed  as  far  from  being  conquered  as  ever. 
The  dignitaries  thereupon  thought  it  in  good 
taste  to  assume  attitudes  of  stately  hauteur  and 
retire  for  consultation  on  this  unheard-of  in- 
dignity. The  next  day  waa  Sunday,  and  they 
remained,  one  and  all,  at  home  with  their  fam- 
ilies, taking  it  for  granted  that  service  would  be 
omitted. 

What  was  their  horror,  in  a  day  or  two,  to 
hear  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  BackradL  had  appear- 
ed in  his  pulpit  with  a  patch  on  one  eye,  and 
preached  from  the  text  in  Nehemiah : 

*^And  I  oonUnded  with  them,  amd  cursed  them^ 
<md  smote  certain  of  them,  and  plucked  off  their 
hairr 

Indeed,  this  last  boast  was  a  literal  &ct.  The 
parson  had  '*  plucked  off  the  hair'*  of  an  ex- 
menkber  of  his  miyesty's  council.  This  sooth- 
ing recollection  remained  with  him  when,  afler 
a  month  or  two,  he  was  ejected  from  his  pulpit 
As  to  Colonel  Tom,  he  ever  afterward  respect- 
ed the  parson,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
this  gentleman  possessed  the  hardest  fist  he  had 
ever  encountered.* 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  the  Colonel  lived 
with  his  son  and  daoghter  in  great  style  and 
comfort.  He  added  to  the  manor-house,  from 
time  to  time,  such  wings  and  outhouses  as  he 
wished — in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  son 
and  grandson.  This  latter  was  Captain  Tom, 
of  the  Bevolution,  whose  portrait  hangs  on  the 
left  of  the  door  as  you  enter  the  halL  This 
gentleman  kept  up  Uie  old  house  in  the  family 
*  The  anecdotes  here  related  art  literally  trae. 
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way,  projected  nameroni  additions  and  improve- 
ments ;  and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  they  har- 
dened the  estate  hngely.  He  devoted  his  means 
to  the  War  of  Independence,  achieved  the  great- 
est distinction,  and  left  behind  him  a  glorions 
memory,  together  with  a  mountain  of  debts. 

II.— CAPTAIN  TOM  OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Captain  Tom  was  a  great  man  in  his  day. 
It  was  he  who  imported  the  celebrated  Bessara- 
bian  stock.  For  one  of  his  racers,  Sir  Absa- 
lom, he  paid  two  thonsand  pounds  sterling. 
He  was  vexy  fond  of  fox-hunting,  and  kept  al- 
'  ways  a  pack  of  at  least  twenty  dogs,  which  he 
delighted  to  feed,  morning  and  evening,  with 
his  own  hands.  With  these  he  harried  the  sur- 
rounding country,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
when  he  married  his  second  wife.  She  was  a 
Crab.  The  Crabs,  of  Crab  Hall,  are  still  well 
known.  Her  dowry  was  twenty  thousandpounds 
sterling,  derived  firom  her  mother,  an  English 
lady.  This  money  the  Captain  devoted  to  the 
contest  against  England,  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman 
of  the  ancient  spirit,  and  hated  tyrants. 

The  Captain  early  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  George  Washington,  of  Mount  Yemon, 
whose  career  was  afterward  so  glorious.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  "  Great  Meadow,*'  and  there 
received  the  sabre-slash  which  added  so  much 
to  the  martial  expression  of  his  jolly  counte- 
nance. Returning  home,  he  devoted  himself, 
as  above  related,  to  fox-hunting,  and  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  religion  he  was,  of 
oourse,  an  adherent  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  cordially  despised  every  other  denomina- 
tion. He  was  fond  of  reading  romances,  and 
admired  the  Spectator  immeiuely.  When  he 
heard  that  his  friend  Lord  Fairfax,  of  '*  Green- 
way  Court,"  had  written  two  or  three  numbers 
of  this  periodical,  he  conceived  a  great  respect 
for  that  nobleman,  and  declared  that  if  he  would 
remove  to  the  county  he  wonld  vote  for  him  for 
the  House  of  Burgesses. 

The  Captain  preserved  the  family  dislike  for 
English  governors.  He  was  accustomed  to  call 
Lord  Dnnmore  a  *< buzzard;'*  and  when  that 
gentleman  remoyed  the  powder  from  the  maga- 
zine at  WiUiamsbnig,  in  1775,  Captain  Tom 
aroused  the  entire  soutiiem  bank  of  tide-water 
James  River,  riding  day  and  night,  and  under- 
going tremendous  fiitignes.  His  exertions  were 
qmckly  crowned  with  success.  The  whole  coun- 
try flew  to  arms.  A  company  was  enrolled,  at 
the  head  of  which  Captain  Tom  ttiarched  upon 
Williamsburg,  and  assisted  In  driving  the  last 
royal  governor  fhim  Virginia  soil.  After  fight- 
ing at  **  Great  Bridge,**  and  burying  Fordyoe 
with  the  honors  of  war  (''A  brave  fbllow,  Sir  I 
—  as  brave  as  Julius  Cassar  !**  the  Ci^>tain  was 
wont  to  say),  he  returned  home— but  only  to  go 
ftnd  join  Washington,  with  whom  he  fought 
throughout  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  hardy 
<dd  gentleman.  When  the  news  of  the  Boston 
Fort  Bill — all  about  the  naughty  b^avior  of 
tiie  Massachusetts  men — came  to  Yiiginia,he 


ordered  all  the  tea  in  the  house  to  be  empti^ 
into  the  fire,  and  no  more  to  be  purchased,  on 
pain  of  something  drefuifiiL  Miss  Artemesia, 
his  maiden  sister,  a  lady  of  romantic  disposition  * 
and  uncertain  age,  endeavored  to  enjoy  her  in- 
spiring cup  in  private — but  in  rain.  The  Cap- 
tain descended  on  her  m^den  bower  *~  used,  I 
am  informed,  highly  improper  eiq>ressions — and 
ended  by  emptying  Miss  Artemesia's  whole  sup- 
ply out  of  the  window.  Having  performed  tUs 
ceremony,  he  presented  the  vacant  canister  to 
the  lady  with  a  courteous  smile  and  a  ceremo- 
nious inclination  df  his  powdered  head,  and  so 
retired.  When  the  Ist  of  June  was  appointed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  the  Fort  BilPs 
repeal,  the  Captain  habited  his  entire  household 
in  mourning,  and  went  in  his  great  chariot,  vrith 
its  six  horses,  all  the  way  to  Williamsburg^  to 
attend  church  and  hear  the  eloquent  Mr.  Price. 
Having  listened  to  the  sermon,  he  again  entered 
his  chariot,  proceeded  to  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern 
to  procure  dinner,  and  after  expressing  bis  views 
of  the  crisis  at  length  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Fen- 
dletpn,  and  Mr.  Henry,  returned  to  his  home. 
A  week  afterward  Miss  Artemesia  published,  in 
the  Virginia  Gtuettt,  her  poetical  effusion,  en- 
titled '*  A  Farewell  to  my  Tea-Table.**  On  this 
occasion  the  Captain  is  said  to  have  kissed  the 
lady's  cheek,  presented  her  with  a  favorite  rid- 
ing-horse, and  sworn  that  she  was  the  greatest 
poet  since  Mr.  Fope. 

It  was  during  the  Captain's  absence  at  head- 
quarters that  some  of  the  traitor  Arnold's  sol- 
diers made  an  attack  on  the  manrion.  They 
ransacked  the  cellar,  guzzled  the  Captain's  fa- 
vorite wines,  and  made  themselves  quite  at 
home.  The  fine  volumes  in  the  old  library 
vrere  piled  up  before  the  house  and  burned--- 
ooats-of-arms  and  all.  One  of  the  drunken 
soldiers,  conceiving  a  personal  ^ite  toward  the 
powdered  portraits,  ran  his  bayonet  through  the 
first  Colonel  Tom's  nose,  thereby  causing  that 
fierce  old  rebel  and  oath-swearer  to  present  an 
appearance  to  the  eyes  of  his  descendants  more 
ferocious  than  comely.  Flashed  with  his  suc- 
cess, the  wretchedly  inebriated  trooper  then 
looked  anmnd  for  farther  game.  Unfortunate- 
ly his  eye  fell  upon  the  portrait  of  Mistress  Bar* 
bara,  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne — the  beauty 
of  the  family,  and  a  great  fovorite,  when  she 
visited  London,  with  myLordBolingbroke  and 
other  noble  wits  and  gallants.  Tbs  s^le  of 
dress  in  which  Mistress  Barbara  was  represent- 
ed probably  attracted  the  admiring  attention 
of  the  trooper.  Between  the  bare  shoulders 
and  the  bare  arms  a  strip  of  blue  silk  alone  in- 
tervened ;  and,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the 
costume  of  Mistress  Barbara  was  designed  and 
executed  upon  a  somewhat  scanty  pattern.  In 
consequence,  the  graceful  bust  was  the  object 
of  the  trooper's  attention ;  at  this  he  directed 
his  bayonet.  Mistress  Bartrara  received  a  mor- 
tal wound,  which  has  ever  since  made  her  the 
object  of  admiring  attention  and  tender  pity. 

There  wen  some  more  incidents  of  the  in- 
road on  the  Captain's  mansion  at  this  time* 
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Bren  Bliss  Axtemesia's  maiden  bower  was  in- 
Taded.  The  doset  in  which  her  great  hooped 
dreises  and  fiurthingales  were  hang  up  was  ran- 
ncked  for  coneealed  rebels,  and  more  than  one 
mjsterioos  and  &r-too-delicate-to-be-mentioned 
article  of  female  attire  was  pierced  by  the  mth- 
leas  bajonet  or  sword's  point.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  enem J  in  this  was  to  discover  the 
hidlng-plaoe  d  traitorons  rebels  against  his  Ma- 
jesty KLng  George ;  bi^t  it  would  rather  appear 
to  have  been  a  mirthfol  jest  of  the  invaders ;  for 
Hiss  Artemesia  was  standing  by,  wringing  her 
hinds,  and  protesting,  weeping,  and  scolding, 
to  the  entertaining  character  of  which  exhibi- 
tion siie  was  ignorant  how  mnch  she  had  added 
byimcoBSciously  losing  her  wig  of  sunny  curls. 
It  was  finally  stuck  upon  her  head,  hind  side 
before,  by  one  of  the  txtx>per8,  who  laughed  and 
cheered  her,  and  then  they  made  preparations 
todqpart 

The  only  other  white  inhabitant  of  the  house- 
hold was  little  Kate,  aged  fifteen ;  and  during 
^  scene  with  Miss  Artemesia  up  stairs  Kate 
bad  been  the  objdct  of  the  amused  and  admir- 
ing attention  of  &e  young  lieutenant  of  the 
troop.  All  the  blood  and  spirit  of  a  long  line 
of  spirited  men  and  women  flushed  into  Kate's 
cheeks  as  the  young  officer  jested  with  her,  and 
ihe  replied  to  him  with  a  plainness  which  threw 
the  soldier  into  ecstasies.  A  bowl  of  punch  had 
beoi  brewed  in  the  great  family  punch-bowl, 
covered  with  enamel  and  blue  figures,  and,  hav- 
ing secrured  as  much  of  the  silver-plate  as  he 
could  ley  his  hands  on,  the  trooper  distributed 
the  punch,  and  made  ready  to  depart.  Kate 
was  looking  indignantly  at  him,  when  he  turn- 
ed and  approached  her,  his  drawn  sword  in  one 
band,  &e  goblet  of  punch  in  the  other. 

''Pret^  little  mistress  I  pretty  little  mouse!" 
he  said,  laughing,  **  drink  this  cup  to  the  health 
of  his  Mi^ty  King  George — instantly,  on  pain 
of  death  r 

And  he  flashed  his  sword  before  the  child's 
eyes. 

"  To  your  knees !"  he  added,  presenting  the 
cup.  EAte*s  cheeks  flushed  up,  she  caught  the 
cup  firmly,  and  kneeling,  drai^  with  the  words, 
**  Success  to  Waslungton !" 

The  trooper  stared— was  silent— then  bur»t 
i&tolau^ter. 

'^Game,  by  George!"  he  cried,  raising  the 
diild  qiuekly;  *<you  would  make  a  soldier's 
wifiB,  mistress;  so  Fll  annoy  you  no  more.  I 
have  Uie  honor  of  bidding  your  ladyship  good- 
morning!'' 

In  half  sn  hour  they  were  all  gone,  having 
taken  every  thing  thej  could  lay  their  hands 
OB.  Among  the  rest  was  a  favorite  fox-hunter 
of  the  absent  C^tain's— Bogus  by  name— which 
the  young  oflScer  had  ** borrowed."  It  proved 
a  somewhat  unlucky  transaction.  Two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  mansion  Bogus  took  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  whiried  round,  and  made 
for  the  stable,  clearing  in  giUlant  s^le  a  five- 
barred  gate  which  intervened.  The  officer  was 
knded  in  a  pile  of  stones-^ftom  which  dlsagtee- 


able  bed  he  rose,  after  some  moments,  shaking 
his  fist  and  uttering  wrathful  expressions.  No- 
thing more  came  of  the  incident,  however ;  the 
trooper,  doubtless,  judged  it  best  to  pocket  his 
ire,  and,  mounting  his  proper  animal,  both  ho 
and  his  myrmidons  soon  disappeared,  to  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  Miss  Artemesia.  Kate  was 
trying,  with  fiushed  cheeks  and  trembling  fin- 
gers, to  fit  together  the  fragments  of  the  punch- 
bowl, which  had  been  thrown  down  and  broken. 
That  the  young  lady  succeeded  is  proved  by  the 
fhct  that  the  bowl  is  still  preserved,  the  t)ieces 
having  been  cemented  together  with  a  mixture, 
the  receipt  for  making  which  is  an  heir-loom  in 
the  family. 

When  the  "Captain  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany" heard  of  this  outrage  on  his  manor-house 
his  feelings  were,  for  a  time,  "too  big  for  utters 
ance."  He  finally  found  relief,  however,  by 
swearing  such  oaths  as  are  dreadful  to  reflect 
upon.  Thenceforth  the  sight  of  a  red-coat 
would  almost  throw  him  into  convulsions,  and 
ho  never  met  any  of  the  British  officers  after 
the  Torktown  surrender  without  scowling  at 
them — a  pDceeding  which  caused  those  inno- 
cent warriors  to  regard  him  as  the  most  fero- 
cious of  all  the  victorious  rebels.  The  conduct 
of  his  horse  Bogus  on  the  occasion  was  the  sole 
event  which  cast  a  gleam  of  joy  over  the  Cap- 
tain's reflections,  and  ever  afterward  the  patri- 
otic animal  occupied  a  separate  stable,  built  for 
his  sole  accommodation,  and  was  attended  to 
by  an  African,  who  was  commanded  to  concen- 
trate his  entire  faculties  upon  Bogus  and  his 
wants.  The  officers  jested  with  the  Captain  on 
his  wrathful  expressions;  and  even  the  great 
General-in-Chief,  who  had  been  his  friend,  as  I 
have  said,  from  boyhood,  alluded  to  it  "I 
think,  friend  Tom,"  he  said,  "yon  are  too  much 
moved  by  thb.  Tis  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
the  noble  conduct  of  your  little  dame  in  think- 
ing to  the  success  of  our  greet  cause  should 
make  you  rejoice  at  the  incident  It  is  my 
purpose  to  come  and  see  yon  when  my  afiairs 
permit,  designing  to  return  the  brave  young 
lady  my  thanks  in  person."  Miss  Artemesia 
had  written  her  brother  an  account  of  Kate's 
bravery,  and  this  had  been  communicated  to 
his  friend  by  the  grim  Captain.  The  General 
duly  performed  his  promise  of  paying  the  visit, 
and  Kate,  who  is  now  '*  grandma"  at  a  great 
age,  is  fond  of  relating  the  circumstances  which 
attended  it,  with  various  allusions  to  the  visits 
which  she  paid  in  turn  afterward  to  her  friend 
at  Mount  Vernon.  The  General  took  her  on 
his  knee,  protesting,  indeed,  that  she  was  much 
too  old  to  be  treated  so  much  like  a  child,  but 
alleging  his  own  gray  hahrs  in  excuse.  He 
then  s^emnly  and  ceremoniously  kissed  her, 
gased  into  her  tjea  with  much  sweetness  and 
afiection,  and  said  that  Virginia  women  had 
always  been  t)me  to  their  soil.  He  then  helped 
papa  to  empty  the  punch-bowl,  and  papa,  who 
had  drunk  the  greater  part  of  the  punch,  so  that 
his  cheeks  were  red,  laughed,  and  bade  her 
kneel  and  drink  **  Success  to  Washington  2" 
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She  could  not,  thoogfa — it  seemed  so  ridicoloiu 
in  that  waj — and  the  General  did  not  seem  to 
wish  it.  He  smiled,  and  said,  ''No,  no!'*  and 
then  we  left  the  gentlemen  to  go  into  the  draw- 
ing-room ;  hnt  not  hefore  I  heard  the  General 
say,  as  he  looked  at  me,  '*  She  is  Tery  like  one 
I  saw  in  Williamsburg  the  other  day,  on  our  re- 
turn from  Torktown."  He  sighed  somewhat,  I 
thought ;  and  now,  children,  do  you  know  what 
he  meant  ?  Your  old  grandma  knows  all  about  it. 
When  the  General  was  a  rery  young  man, 
and  a  younger  brother,  he  fell  very  much  in 

love  with  a  young  lady.  Miss ,  who 

lired  ne^ir  Mount  Vernon,  his  elder  brother's 
place  at  that  time.  Her  &ther  was  very  wealthy 
— one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  when 
they  dressed  so  grandly  in  powder  and  silk  stock- 
ings, and  embroidered  coats — with  sleeyes  so 
big — ^I  could  not  tell  you  how  big  they  were. 
WeU,  Mr. was  a  great  man  in  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  General  was  only  a  younger  son ; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  called  on  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  requested  permission  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  young  lady.  Will  you  believe 
what  followed  ?  The  old  man  answered,  yery 
indignantly,  ''If  Uiat  is  your  errand  here,  Sir, 
I  beg  that  you  will  leave  my  house,  as  my 
daughter  has  been  accustomed  to  ride  in  her 
chariot."    The  General  said  nothing  in  reply ; 

he  only  bowed,  and  went  away.     Miss 

married  Mr. ,  and  the  General,  a  long  time 

afterward,  met  Martha  Custis,  you  know,  and 
they  made  a  match.  Well,  it  was  just  before 
he  came  to  our  house  that  he  saw  his  old  flame 
again.  He  returned,  after  the  surrender  of 
Torktown,  to  Williamsbui|f,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  the  people  gave  him  a  splendid  re- 
ception. There  were  arches,  and  garlands,  and 
music,  and  shouting;  and  I  never  saw  any  thing 
80  wild  as  the  multitude  who  pressed  around  his 
horse,  trying  to  touch  his  hand.  The  windows 
of  the  houses  were  crammed  with  heads,  and 
the  ladies  waved  their  handkerchief,  and  al- 
most cheered  too,  like  the  crowd  below,  who 
Were  rolling  about  like  the  sea.  The  General 
was  mounted  on  a  great-looking  horse,  and  his 
uniform  and  laced  cocked-hat  shone  in  the  sun. 
He  bowed  to  every  one,  using  his  drawn  sword 
to  salute  with,  gazing  with  that  calmness,  un- 
like any  body  else's  I  ever  saw,  at  the  crowd 
and  up  to  the  windows  full  of  heads.  Among 
the  faces  in  a  window  near  the  Governor's  pal- 
ace he  saw  all  at  once  the  lady's  whose  father 
had  asked  him  out  of  his  house.  The  General 
made  a  profound  salute  with  his  sword,  lowered 
it,  and,  raising  his  hat,  bowed  low  as  he  passed 
on.  The  lady  could  not  return  the  salute ;  her 
agitation  was  too  great;  her  cheeks  grew  pale, 
and  she  fainted.  "This  was  the  "  one  he  saw  in 
Williamsburg  the  other  day,'* as  he  said  to  papa, 
and  I  think  he  always  liked  me  because  I  chanced 
to  resemble  her.  The  young  lady  had  commit- 
ted no  fault,  add,  doubtless,  her  fitther  regretted 
his  hasty  words  to  the  General  as  soon  as  they 
were  uttered.  But  what  a  narrow  escape  she 
did  make  from  being  immortal! 


"Well!  well !'*  grandma  goes  on  to  say,  bus* 
ily  knitting,  after  fixing  her  spectacles ;  "  well  I 
well!  all  that  seems  a  long,  long  time  ago!  Just 
to  think  how  young  I  was  then  and  how  old  I  am 
now !  Things  have  changed  a  great  deal,  and 
men,  too,  my  dear.  The  General  has  been  dead 
more  than  half  a  century.  Are  there  any  more 
such  men  ?  I  don't  think  I  know  any.  Every 
thing  is  diffsrent,  and  the  young  men  are  not 
improving.  They  do  not  show  that  respect  for 
age  which  I  should  like— except  my  son,  who, 
I'm  willing  to  allow,  has  much  of  the  old  re- 
gime about  his  manners.  Tou  should  have 
seen  the  General  on  this  risit  I  have  been  talk- 
ing of.  He  held  his  head  so  proudly  erect  that 
the  earth  did  not  seem  good  enough  for  him  to 
walk  on.  And  yet,  do  yon  think  he  was  really 
haughty  or  cold?  Indeed,  never!  He  loved 
children  gready,  and  would  take  off  his  hat  to 
the  simplest  girl  and  make  her  a  grand  inclina- 
tion. He  always  conversdd  very  pleasantly  and 
sweetly;  and  when  he  went  away  he  made 
Aunt  Artemesia  and  m3rself  a  low  and  profound 
salute,  kissing  both  upon  our  cheeks,  and  beg- 
ging us  to  come  and  see  him.  No  no,  my  dear 
children,  the  times  have  changed ;  the  old  race 
is  all  gone,  or  disappearing  very  fast.  Pm  go- 
ing soon,  my  children !" 

And  grandma  shakes  her  head,  and  goes  on 
knitting. 

But  the  present  household  are  waiting  to  be 
sketched.  Enough  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  elder  days. 

III.— "THE  GLADEST'  TO-DAY. 

"The  Glades"  is  a  curious  old  place.  It  is 
built  upon  no  settled  plan,  and  rambles  about 
the  sunny  hill  upon  which  it  stands  after  a  fash- 
ion very  unlike  our  more  modem  mansions. 
There  is  a  great  "  chase,"  as  they  say  in  En- 
gland, dotted  with  century  oaks,  many  of  them 
dead  at  the  top,  and  two  great  trees  of  the  same 
species  overshadow  the  poreh. 

The  great  door  is  always  open.  Such  is  gen- 
erally the  case  witK  houses  in  Vii^^inia.  In  the 
present  instance  the  heavy  oak  has  furrowed  a 
deep  semicircle  in  the  floor.  Often  the  portal 
remalps  unlocked  throughout  the  night  Yon 
enter  a  hall  hung  round  with  portraits  in  an- 
tique oaken  frames.  Among  them  yon  may 
discern  at  a  glance  that  of  the  fierce  old  rebel, 
Colonel  Tom,  with  his  mutilated,  or,  rather,  an- 
nihilated nose,  and  the  fair  Mistress  Barbara, 
of  Queen  Anne's  time,  mortally  wounded  in  the 
bosom.  There  are  many  more — ^pictures  of  cav- 
aliers and  dames,  in  lace  and  powder,  and  piles 
of  curis,  and  hanging  sleeves ;  the  Isidies  in  at- 
titudes of  smiling  grace,  the  gentlemen  with  se- 
rious fiuses,  looking  out  sedately  from  beneath 
their  huge  perukes.  There  are  portraits  of 
children,  too,^  in  colore  once  brilUant,  but  now 
faded  firom  age— children  who  caress  pet  dogs, 
or  play  with  dolls ;  and,  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  count,  you  will  find  that  tiie  pictures  em- 
brace a  dozen  generations.  Between  them  are 
hung  up  great "  branches  of  the  deer,"  and  fowl- 
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ing-^ecea,  game-bags,  fishing-rods,  and  favor- 
ite specimens  of  the  Miff's  wheat,  or  com,  or 
tobacco  cxopa,  exhibited  thus  as  trophies  of  his 
skilL 

The  apartments  of  the  old  ball  are  of  every 
imaginable  sixe.  It  has  a  hundred  passages, 
mjriads  of  nooks  and  porticoes  favorable  for 
lorers,  snag  recesses,  quiet  retreats,  and  in  the 
spscioas  garden,  arbors  covered  with  thick  fes- 
toons of  grape-vine  and  honey-suckle.  In  these 
localities  many  courtships  have  taken  place, 
grandma  relates.    An  old  bench  is  pointed  out 

as  the  scene  of ^'s  proposal  to  Miss 

Nelly  early  in  the  present  century.     Mr. 

was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Yiiginia  states- 
men; but  Kelly  discarded  him,  and  married 
a  handsome  black  mustache — a  circumstance 
which  she  had  reason  ever  afterward  to  deplore. 
Of  course  **The  Glades**  has  its  haunted 
tiaud^er.  Such  an  a4>P®<^<^S®  ^  houses  in  our 
countiy  is  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable. 
Dr.  Bobert  of  old  days  **  walks*'  there  periodic- 
allj,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  tempt  any  of 
the  servuits  to  enter  it  without  a  light.  Mam- 
my Louisa  saw  the  old  doctor  walking  there, 
distinctly.  You  needn't  tell  her  any  thing  about 
it. 

The  furniture  of  the  mansion  is  old  and  dark. 
The  chairs  are  of  oak,  carved  in  figures,  like 
those  upon  the  wainscoting  around  the  rooms, 
and  above  the  mantle-pieces,  if  the  narrow  ledge 
in  reach  of  a  tall  man  only  may  be  called  by 
the  name.  The  mahogany  tables  are  black 
with  age.  The  sole  exception  to  this  antique 
character  of  the  furniture  is  a  splendid  new 
piano,  whidi  Miss  Carry  has  induced  her  father 
to  substitute  in  place  of  the  wheezy  old  harpsi- 
chord. The  Major  long  held  out  against  the 
feminine  wiles  of  Miss  Cany,  backed  by  mam- 
ma; but  was  finally  forced  to  yield.  He  takes 
his  revenge  by  claiming  from  the  young  lady 
at  least  one  sentimental  Scottish  ditty  every 
crening— "Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  or  "Jock 
0*  Hazeldean,**  or  "  Katherine  O^e** — songs 
which  the  old  gentleman  declares  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  trivial  or  mock  sentimental  airs 
of  our  own  day.  Miss  Carry  is  of  a  wild  and 
frolicsome  disposition.  She  declares  that  the 
old  songs  are  *'  dreadfully  stifl^**  her  preferences 
being  for  "  Sebastopol  is  taken,**  and  others 
limiiar;  but  she  dutifully  seats  herself  and 
nogs  what  her  father  requests,  executing  the 
tender  madrigals  of  other  days  indeed  with  a 
pathos  which  often  makes  the  old  man*s  specta- 
cles grow  moist.  At  such  times  he  is  thinking 
of  one  who  used  to  sing  them  for  him  when  he 
was  a  bqj.  He  has  never  forgotten  the  sunny 
curls,  the  blue  eyes,  or  the  voice  like  the  carol 
of  a  bird.  The  old  familiar  "  Katherine  Ogie,** 
and  "Flowers  of  the  Forest,**  bring  her  to  his 
memory  as  she  was  once — ^living,  breathing,  lov- 
iqg— as  before  that  day  when  the  violets  bloomed 
in  the  grass  above  her  grave. 

The  Migor  hat  but  slender  liking  for  any 
thing  whatsoever  that  is  modem.  His  opinions 
are  not  fiavorable  to  the  rising  generation.    He 


thinks  that  his  ancestors  were  taller  by  half  a 
head  than  himself.  They  lived  *in  the  good  old 
times,  Sir,  and  truckled  to  no  one — not  to  the 
King  himself.     To-day,  men  truckle.  Sir. 

The  Migor  is  called  by  his  neighbors  a  "gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school.*'  Less  than  twenty 
years  back  he  continued  to  wear  knee-breeches, 
lengthy  waistcoats,  and  powder.  It  was  a  grand 
sight  to  see  the  worthy  walking  on  the  great 
piazza,  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  his  shoul- 
ders covered  with  powder,  and  his  feet  incased 
in  good  broad  shoes  with  antique  buckles.  *  *  The 
progress'*  penetrated  even  to  "The  Glades," 
however,  and  before  this  potent  enemy  the 
Major's  old-time  peculiarities  of  costume  were 
forced,  one  by  one,  to  retreat.  First  his  pow- 
der disappeared,  then  his  waistcoats  were  cnr^ 
tailed,  lastly,  his  pantaloons  descended  to  the 
ankle ;  and  the  triumph  of  the  present  over  the 
past,  in  the  person  of  the  M^jor,  was  complete. 
Things  went  no  farthef,  however.  The  worthy 
gentleman  sets  his  face  obdurately  against  the 
habitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century,  declaring, 
with  persistent  solemnity,  that  the  age  is  regu- 
larly deteriorating.  His  manners,  as  I  have  in- 
timated, are  still  rigidly  of  the  "old  school** 
character.  When  he  makes  his  great  bow  to  a 
lady,  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  more  pro- 
foundly respectful ;  when  he  touches  his  hat  to 
the  negro  who  bows  to  him,  he  resembles  his 
Miyesty  Louis  XIV.  giving  a  salute  to  some  ri- 
val potentate;  when  he  smiles  and  welcomes 
you  at  his  door,  yon  imagine  yourself  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  some  old  nobleman  of  the  ancient 
regime. 

The  Major  has  a  fiery  temper  under  perfect 
controL  His  sweetness  of  manner  conceals  a 
slumbering  volcano  which  no  one  ever  cares  to 
arouse.  The  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
but  once  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  occa- 
sion was  Tom's  return  from  college ;  and  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  a  Northern  publication, 
violently  abusive  of  the  South,  which  that  young 
gentleman  brought  with  him  to  *^  The  Glades." 
The  Mi^or  chanced  to  glance  his  eye  over  it, 
and  Tom  was  thoughtless  enough  to  enter  into 
an  argument  to  show  that  some  of  the  views 
were  founded  in  truth.  Upon  this  provocation 
the  Major  exploded.  I  forbear  from  relating 
the  tragic  particulars  of  the  scene.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  in  ten  minutes  the  periodical  was 
hurled  furiously  behind  the  fire,  where  the  Ma- 
jor stabbed  it  ruthlessly  with  the  tongs  until  it 
was  consumed;  and  Mr.  Tom  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  vacate  for  a  time  the  apartment; 
the  fierce  glaring  eyes  of  the  Major  presenting 
a  very  disagreeable  and  unpleasing  appearance. 
The  storm  was  not  long  in  blowing  over,  how- 
ever. The  fiery  old  gentleman  is  not  implaca- 
ble. He  could  not  harbor  ill-feeling  against 
his  boy.  In  the  evening  father  and  son  had 
a  long  interview  in  the  library,  and  then  with 
serene  faces  went  out  to  ride.  Their  demeanor 
toward  each  other  was  very  gentle  and  kind, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  at  that  moment, 
Tom  would  have  taken  the  life  of  any  man  bom 
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north  of  Maso^  and  Dixon*8  lipe.  The  fe- 
male members  of  the  family  nnderstood  ererj 
thing.  They  comprehended  that  there  had 
been  a  domestio  collision  and  reconciliation; 
and  before  the  tragic  ire  of  the  lords  of  creation 
the  fair  ladies  retreated,  as  beautiful  ring-doves 
might  from  the  arena  where  two  hawks  engaged 
In  mortal  combat ;  forgetting  their  little  coax- 
ing ways  and  feminine  caprices.  On  that  even- 
ing Carry  went  to  the  piano  without  being  ask- 
ed, and  sang  her  entire  repertoire  of  Scottish 
songs  without  pouting;  and  when  she  kissed 
her  father  and  Tom,  before  retiring,  the  salute 
was  very  tender  and  expressive. 

The  Maj<nr  is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
knows  *'Hening*s  Statutes'*  and  the  ''Revised 
Code"  almost  by  heart.  He  is  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  as  umpire  in  disputes,  and  probably 
settles  as  many  differences  as  the  Judge  of  the 
Circuit.  His  poorer  neighbors  regard  him  with 
mingled  respect  and  awe,  and  no  little  afiedion. 
He  has  helped,  at  a  pinch,  every  deserving  poor 
man  in  a  circuit  of  a  dozen  miles,  and  may  go 
to  the  House  whenever  he  wishes. 

He  is  a  rigid  Episcopalian.  The  prfjudioes 
of  his  ancestors  against  other  forms  of  worship 
have  descended  to  him  in  their  fullest  strength. 
He  never  fails,  on  every  occasion,  to  lament  the 
death  of  Judge  Pendleton,  whos&  rote  would 
have  preserved  the  glebe  lands.  He  says  the 
Judge  was  of  the  old  stock.  Sir ;  and  that  few 
men  like  him  are  now  led  to  us.  He  makes  it 
a  point  to  attend  church  regularly  every  Sun- 
day, and  to  go  through  the  service  with  rigid 
particularity — making  all  the  responses,  and 
kneeling  when  the  prayers  are  read.  He  at- 
tends at  all  the  baptisms,  and  stands  godfather 
to  half  the  children  in  the  parish.  To  each  he 
invariably  presents  a  silver  cup,  with  the  baby's 
name  upon  it.  He  is  a  member  of  the  vestry, 
and  makes  long  speeches.  The  minister  loves 
him,  and  laments  that  all  hb  parishioners  are 
not  as  liberal  with  their  means. 

In  his  youth  the  M^jor  was  a  Federalist  of 
the  blackest  dye.  He  saw  General  Washing- 
ton very  frequently,  and  admired  that  great  man 
intensely.  At  William  and  Mary  College  he 
was  notorious  for  the  amount  of  strong  liquors 
he  could  drink,  and  the  inveteracy  of  his  preju- 
dices against  die  Jefibrson  party.  But  these 
opinions  have  changed,  like  his  costume.  With 
fair-topped  boots  and  double'  waistcoats,  hair- 
powder,  silk  stockings,  and  knee-breeches ;  with 
these  antique  adornments  and  vestments  of  his 
youth  have  disappeared  his  Federal  sentiments. 

The  Major  is  now  of  the  strict  States  Right 
school,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  Northern 
friends  might  call  him  a  *'  fire-eater.**  If  so, 
he  is  a  *' fire-eater**  of  a  most  resolute  and  de- 
liberate description.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  Southern  rights,  and  on  this  issue  shapes  his 
political  conduct.  He  has  su|^rted  Whigs  and 
Democrats ;  sometimes,  I  am  informed,  the  same 
gentleman  upon  different  platforms.  As  they 
approach  or  recede' from  his. stand  he  suj^rts 
or  opposes  them,  whether  Whig  or  Democmt. 


Of  all  our  great  statesmen  he  admired  Mr.  Cal- 
houn the  most,  and  now  reveres  his  ''august 
memory."  If  you  vrish  to  see  the  cheeks  of  the 
old  gentlemen  flush  you  have  only  to  hazard  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Calhoun's  theories  of  govern- 
ment were  "  impracticable.**  On  that  issue  the 
Major  will  fight  h  foutranct.  He  and  his  neigh- 
bor, old  Solomon  Holt,  have  often  split  upon  Uiis 
rock.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  "  liberal  constructionist,'*' 
and  does  not  admire'  the  "  august  memory.** 
When  Mr.  Calhoun's  name  is  mentioned  old 
Mr.  Holt  expresses  himself  with  perfect  plain- 
ness, and  the  Major  has  been  known  to  slam  his 
wine-glass  on  the  table  and  scowl  at  his  guest 
with  a  ferocity  like  that  which  characterized  his 
father,' Captain  Tom.  On  these  occasions  he 
ejaculates,  "God  forgive  me  I**  shakes  hands 
with  old  Solomon,  and  goes  over  to  see  him 
next  day,  when  he  kisses  Mrs.  Solomon  and  all 
the  children,  exhibiting  great  interest  in  their 
health  and  haippiness. 

There  never  was  a  firmer  advocate  of  an  aris- 
tocracy than  the  Major — with  the  right  descrip- 
tion of  hearers  around  him.  Out  of  his  own  cir- 
cle and  class  he  preserves  a  rigid  silence  upon 
all  such  subjects.  This  springs  from  the  Ma- 
jor's kindness  of  heart.  Every  man  can  not 
belong  to  the  best  families,  ^r ;  it  is  the  mis- 
fortune, not  the  fiinlt,  of  these  worthy  people. 
He  can  not  insult  misfortune.  He  remains  firm 
in  tiie  conviction  that  his  own  fkmily  is  the  best 
in  the  State.  He  believes  and  says  that  the 
doctrine  of  "  blood'*  is  incontrovertible.  There 
are  plow-horses  and  race^horses.  Sir;  war- 
horses  and  ladies*  palfr^s.  I  don*t  say  that 
the  race-horse  is  a  better  citizen  than  the  plow- 
horse.  I  doubt  if  he  is.  But  he  is  a  race- 
horse. Sir,  and  his  colt  will  be  thorough-bred. 
That* s  the  whole  thing.  Sir  I  He  is  skilled  in 
pedigrees.  He  can  tell  you  who  married  whom, 
and  the  origin  of  who  and  whom,  for  the  last . 
two  hundred  jears.  Bid  he  imderstand  you  to 
say  that  old  English  Hunter  married  a  Lamb  ? 
No,  Sir,  she  was  a  Wolfe — daughter  of  old  Den- 
tatus  Wolfe,  of  "Longbranch,**  in  Buckingham. 
His  wife  was  a  Crawfish — heiress  of  Judge  Craw- 
fish, of  Lancaster.  His  second  daughter  mar- 
ried young  Billy  Gote,  of  "  Bamlands  ;**  and  the 
youngest  a  Hogge  —  of  the  Hogges  of  Han^ 
shire.  These  facts  should  be  preserved  widi 
care,  my  son.  We  do  not  use  peerages,  and 
our  pedigrees  in  Virginia  are  intrusted  to  the 
pious  recollection  of  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Hereafter,  when  a  more  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment  calls  for  a  true  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, this  knowledge  will  be  of  inestima- ' 
ble  value ;  and  it  should  be  transmitted  with  ac- 
curacy. 

The  honest  old  gentleman  is  ftill  of  anecdote 
and  personal  narrative.  In  the  garret  he  has 
half  a  dozen  dili^pidated  trunks  filled  with  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  most  famous  men  of  his 
own  and  the  last  generation — from  General 
Washington,  PatridL  Henry,  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, Benjamin  Harrison,  the  Randolphs,  and 
others.   Of  these  great  names  he  has  a  hundred 
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characteristic  storiea  to  tell.  In  his  vivid  and 
picturesqae  narratives  the  worthies  of  old  days 
rise  from  their  tombs — they  stand  before  you  in 
their  old  dresses  —  they  laugh,  and  appear  as 
they  were  when  alive — they  breathe  and  move 
as  before.  A  thousand  traits  not  delineated  in 
aoy  books  are  painted  and  dwelt  upon — the  Rev- 
elation and  its  colossal  forms  move  before  you 
as  in  a  grand  drama — ^yon  live  in  the  iron  days 
of  old. 

Coming  down  to  his  own  time,  the  worthy 
discoorser  is  rich  in  anecdote  about  the  leading 
men  of  the  first  quarter  of  the*  century.  They 
were  all  "colonels,**  "majors,"  "captains,*'  or 
"generals,"  except  when  they  were  "  Jack,"  or 
"Tom,"  or  **  Dick."  They  seem,  one  and  all, 
to  hare  been  jolly  old  bucks,  with  an  uniformly 
S^ous  idea  of  themselves ;  or  gay  young  fel- 
lows, living  the  merriest  lives,  and  crying  be- 
gone to  dull  care.  The  Major  brings  in  his 
stories  with  much  art — as  he  supposes ;  but  in 
reality  with  most  tyrannical  carelessness  of  con- 
stttency.  Did  he  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  anecdote  just  related  was  a  bonajide  occur- 
rence? He  can  easily  believe  it,  and  it  re- 
minds him  of  a  little  circumstance  which  he 
chanced  to  witness  as  far  back  as  the  year  '19. 
No,  it  was  in  the  year  U8.  Was  it  ?  Yes,  in 
the  year  '18.  In  '18  he  and  Jack  Tallboys  ran 
against  each  other  for  the  House — and  so  on 
thfoogh  two  bottles  of  the  Major's  best  Ma- 
deira. The  connection  between  the  two  inci- 
itntg  is  mysterious,  if  not  undiscoverable,  but 
%t  story  is  capitaL 

Daring  the  summer,  and  at  Christmas,  the 
hoQse  is  full  of  visitors — ^to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  Major,  who  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
there  is  sot  a  spue  bed  to  be  found  in  the  es- 
tablishment. This  event,  however,  has  never 
been  known  to  occur  at  "  The  Glades."  The 
visitors  are  nearly  all  relatives  —  sons  and 
daoghters,  with  their  children,  and  cousins,  of 
whom  the  Major  has  some  threescore  in  the 
fint  degree.  To  calcuUte  his  second  and  third 
eoQsins  would  tax  an  improved  method  of  arith- 
metic. No  one  is  treated  with  any  ceremoi\y ; 
&ere  is  hearty  affection  and  perfect  liberty; 
and  tiie  days  glide  by  like  dreams.  At  Christ- 
mas the  good  Miyor  likes  a  great  frolic.  A 
coontless  number  must  sit  down  to  the  broad 
board;  and  in  the  evening  Sandy  is  sent  for 
from  the  quarters,  with  orders  to  bring  his  violin. 
The  party  then  begin  and  dance  until  the  next 
moming.  The  Major  and  his  wife  dance  a 
mianet,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  little  folks ; 
And  then,  with  tumultuous  kisses  from  dozens 
of  little  maidens,  they  retire,  making  place  for 
eotillioos  and  reels. 

Thus,  in  the  exercise  of  hearty  hospitality — 
sarnmoded  by  children  and  children's  children 
—does  the  honest  old  Major  live  his  honest  old 
coantry  life.  He  roles  his  great  household,  his 
busily,  and  servants  with  patriarchal  affection, 
and  has  both  their  re^>ect  and  their  love.  When 
he  passes,  in  dne  time,  to  his  long  home,  many 
tears  will  be  shed  by  those  whom  he  has  bene- 
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fited;  the  neighbors  will  mourn  for  another  type 
of  the  old  Virginia  gentleman  passed  fVom  them, 
and  the  Land  of  the  South  wiU  have  lost  one  of 
her  truest  and  most  sturdy  liegemen.  May  the 
day  be  far  distant  yet !  We  have  not  '^  lost  the 
breed  of  noble  minds,"  but  can  not  spare  the 
master  of  "The  Glades." 

The  promise  in  the  title  to  my  sketch  is  kepU 
I  have  spoken  of  the  good  old  mansion  and  the 
representatives  of  three  generations.  Here  I 
might  pause.  But  two  or  three  figures  more 
put  in  their  claims  to  notice.  Will  you  listen, 
good  my  reader,  while  I  hold  you  by  the  but- 
ton and  add  a  few  words  more  about  these 
too? 

'*  Grandmamma"  sits  by  the  fireside  through 
the  long  summer  days  and  the  winter  nights — a 
venerable  landmark  of  the  elder  day.  She  wears 
a  black  silk  gown,  a  snowy  handkerchief  secured 
by  a  pin  across  her  breast,  huge  spectacles,  sil- 
ver-rimmed, and  a  great  cap,  set  off  with  frills. 
She  knits  interminable  stockings,  and  tells  her 
old  world  tales.  She  is  a  living  chronicle  o^ 
the  Virginia  past  You  have  but  to  listen,  and 
the  former  years  will  rise  before  you  with,  their 
stately  actors  —  the  noble  men  of  old,  and  the 
days  that  are  dead.  Once  grandroanuna  was 
called  **  Little  Katy,"  and  his  Excellency  Gen- 
eral Washington  took  her  on  his  knee  and  sa^ 
luted  her  rosy  cheek,  thanking  her  for  drinking 
the  great  toast  to  him  in  presence  of  the  drunk- 
en troopers  of  Benedict  Arnold*  She  will  talk 
with  you  by  the  hour — garrulous^  and  running 
into  endless  particulars  and  details ;  fior  grand- 
mamma's eyes  have  now  looked  upon  the  world 
for  more  than  fourscore  years*  It  is  the  p«st 
which  she  rules  over  in  right  of  her  venerable 
age — the  land  of  recollections  and  of  dreams — 
of  traditionary  tales  and  forgotten  histories. 
Soon  she  will  pass-  from  us,  and  a  portion  of  the 
history  of  a  vigorous,  race  will  disappear  or  live 
only,  as  a  myih.. 

AU'  these  old  stories  of  dream-land  you  will 
hear  from  grandmamma  \  but  if  the  present, 
with  its  **  practical"  affairs,  attracts  you,  come 
to  **  Mamma's"  chamber.  Do  not  be  afraid^ 
In  our  country  there  is  no  ceremony.  Mam- 
ma's chamber  is  as  much  the  sitting-room  of  the 
mansion  as  the  parlor  —  if  you  be  a  relative,  oc 
even  a  firxend.  Toa  will  find  the  good  dame 
busy  superintending  the  cutting  out  of  the  imi> 
mense  African  army's  full-cloth  clothes^-or  ra^ 
ting  soundly  the  idle  yoimg  servant-gids^ — oc 
teaching  the  little  lump  of  charcoal-  oa  the 
cricket  at  her  feet  the  art  of  handling  the  knit- 
ting-needle. To-morrow  she  will  be  busy  in 
the  spacious  store-room.^-  seeing,  to  the  manu- 
facture of  preserves,  or  cakes,  or  pickle,  or  go- 
ing the  round  of  the  quarters,  inquiring  about 
and  doctoring  the  sick.  Mamma  is  a  sensible 
woman  in  the  main,  but  s^e  is  the  victim  of  a 
deplorable  hallucination^  upon,  certain  subjects. 
She  believes  that  the  chief  end  of  woman  in 
this  wicked  world  is,  to  read-  her  Bible,  go  to 
chtirch,  love  her  husband  and  children,  and 
see  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  all  aroimd 
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ber.  What  a  low  opinion  she  mnst  have  of  the 
rights  of  women !  She  mends  stockiDgs,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  amend  the  Constitntion. 
She  ''  commimicates"  recipes  to  her  scrap4)ook 
instead  of  articles  to  the  newspapers ;  she  pre- 
fers the  cradle  to  the  rostrum ;  and  would  ra- 
ther be  esteemed  a  tender  mother  than  a  brill- 
iant genius.  This  is  the  chief  defect  in  mam- 
ma's character;  otherwise  she  is  regarded  as 
an  extremely  sensible  woman. 

Shall  we  glance  now,  in  conclusion,  at  those 
two  youthful  ornaments  of  **  The  Glades,'*  Mr. 
Tom  and  pretty  Miss  Carry? 

Tom  is  twenty-one,  and  has  recently  return- 
ed from  his  first  year  at  the  University.  He 
is  a  handsome,  dandified  young  fellow,  with  a 
mnstache  and  English  side-whiskers — ^as  yet  of 
modest  development.  He  has  graduated  al- 
ready, though  hot  precisely  after  an  examina- 
tion by  the  Faculty.  His  tickets  were  supposed 
to  be  law,  modem  languages,  and  mathematics. 
In  reality,  however,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  games -of  "seven  np"  and  "euchre"  —  to 
'*  callythumps,**  and  the  art  of  compounding  hot 
whisky  punch.  In  all  these  branches  of  polite 
learning  he  has  made  a  gratifying  progress. 
But  with  the  ardor  of  true  genius  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied. His  thirst  for  scientific  acquisition  is 
not  quenched.  He  proposes  to  continue  his  ar- 
duous exploration  into  these  mysteries  for  two 
years  more.  His  friends  already  regard  him 
with  respect  —  his  claims  are  not  unrecognized. 
Some  of  them,  however,  have  the  bad  taste  to 
shake  their  heads,  and  ask  what  he  will  do  if  he 
is  "  thrown"  on  all  his  tickets  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion Tom  replies  that  his 

"  Faith  is  lfti:ge  in  time. 
And  that  wbidi  ShapeB  it  to  aome  perfect  end.** 

Tom  is  literary  and  critical.  Violently  South- 
ern, he  yet  takes  the  Northern  side  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  sake  of  a  good  debate.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  occurred  once  too  often.  In  re- 
ality, no  stronger  Southern  man  exists.  Tom's 
literary  partialities  are  modem.  He  admires 
Dnmas,  and  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  and  was 
detighted,  for  a  limited  time,  with  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Smith's  "  Life  Drama."  He  has  spoken  fa- 
vorably of  a  Sonthem  work,  entitled  "The  Vir- 
ginia Tragedians,"  or  something  of  the  sort — de- 
daring  that,  with  the  benefit  of  a  few  hints  from 
himself,  a  remoulding  of  the  plot,  an  omission 
of  all  the  dialogue,  a  change  of  time  and  place, 
and  a  different  catastrophe,  tlie  book  would  be 
an  admirable  performance.  The  author  is  not 
aware  of  his  views ;  if  they  were  known  to  him 
he  would,  doubtless,  write  Mr.  Tom  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  remodel  the  entire  production. 

Tom  does  not  suffer  acutely  from  a  want  of 
self-appreciation.  He  believes  himself  destined 
to  direct  the  future  destinies  of  this  Republic. 
A  year  ago  he  hesitated  between  the  United 
States  Senate  and  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  At 
present  his  thoughts  are  directed  toward  a  for- 
eign mission.  He  has  expressed  his  sentiments 
at  length  to  a  cousin  in  the  Senate  on  three 
sheets  of  gilt-edged  note  paper.     ....  "Such, 


my  dear  cousin,  seems  to  me  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Confederacy.  You  may  feel  sarprise 
at  this  communication  firom  a  man  of  my  age. 
But  the  world  is  invariably  governed  by  young 
men.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Pascal,  Abelard, 
Prince  Engene,  Pitt,  and  Napoleon,  were  all 
young.  The  old  fogies  are  doomed.  America 
demands  the  services  of  the  rising  generation. 
I  should  like  a  foreign  embassy — say  the  Court 
of  St.  James;  if  that  is  engaged,  I  should  have 
no  objection,  nnder  present  circumstances,  to 
Madrid.  Let  me  hear  fhmi  you  very  soon,  as 
I  shall  have  som'e  arrangements  to  make.  Your 
affectionate  cousin." 

I  have  not  heard  the  issue  of  this  correspond- 
ence. I  presume  the  President  is  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  Cabinet.  Meantime  Tom  has 
forgotten  all  about  it.  He  has  fallen  in  love. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  he  remained  rooted 
in  the  conviction  that  all  the  young  ladies  were 
in  love  with  him.  His  favorite  boast  was  that 
no  girl  could  humbug  Aim,  my  dear  fellow — he 
wasn't  green  enough  to  get  sentimental,  and  tie 
himself  to  a  woman's  aprOn-string.  And  as  to 
their  flirting  with  him — ^well,  the  idea  was  ridic- 
ulous, positively  ridiculous.  Love  was  a  silly 
infatuation — the  thing  for  sentimental  boys — 
'hanged  if  he  was  a  green-hom.  But  alas! 
and  welladay!  "who  can  control  his  fate?" 
Like  some  of  those  great  conquerors  of  the 
world  whom  he  referred  to,  Mr.  Tom  has  fall- 
en a  victim.  Cherry ,  his  cousin,  has  fin- 
ished him.  In  Virginia  you  always  fitdl  in  love 
with  your  cousin.  There  is  an  ancient  statute 
against  marrying  any  body  but  cousins.  Cherry 
spent  a  month  at  **The  Glades"  this  fall,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  Tom  succumbed  to  her  dan- 
gerous eyes.  He  exhibits  every  symptom  of 
a  fotal  attack.  Carry  has  seen  him  walking  by 
moonlight  three  times  within  the  last  week ; 
and  in  his  fire-place,  the  servant  girl  found  half 
a  doien  sheets  of  paper  covered  with  poetry, 
in  which  "Cherry"  rhymed  to  *•  merry,"  and 
"  eyes"  to  "  sighs."  Cany  fought  for  them,  and 
the  poet,  very  faint-hearted,  was  inglorionsly 
defeated.  Tom,  however,  could  not  "  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place ;."  he  confined  his 
demonstrations  to  a  few  disconsolate  looks,  and 
never  "spoke."  The  entire  establishment  en- 
joyed his  state  of  mind,  and  even  the  Major 
found  out  how  the  land  lay.  The  old  gentle- 
man shrugged  his  shonlders,  smiled,  and  pro- 
tested that  the  course  of  lovers  at  the  present 
period  filled  him  with  astonishment.  When  he 
went  courting  in  the  good  old  times — and  then 
came  duly  a  long  story.  Yes,  in  his  time,  things 
were  difierent.  Tom  did  not  profit  even  by  this, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  soon  recover 
from  the  disease,  as  Cherry  is  gone  now  ;  so  I 
shall  say  no  more  about  it.  In  due  time  Mr. 
Tom  will  doubtless  succumb,  finally ;  and  then 
I  predict  that,  he  will  become  a  sober,  serions, 
country  gentleman ;  reigning  at  "  The  Glades," 
on  his  father's  throne,  and  bragging  about  the 
good  old  times  when  James  IV.  was  President. 

The  portrait  of  Young  Graceless  has  left  me 
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little  space  to  delineate  the  manifold  channs  and 
attractions  of  the  pretty  Miss  Carry.  Still,  an 
oodiae  sketch  is  better  than  none  at  all. 

Cany  is  eighteen.  A  pair  of  large  hazel  eyes 
bok  forth,  with  dangerous  brilliancy,  from  a 
proftisiou  of  sanny  carls ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
Miss  Carry  permits  those  natural  ornaments  to 
ripple  at  their  *^  own  wild  will.**  They  are  gen- 
endly  carried  back  Pompadout  fashion ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  the  little'romp  of  "  The  Glades,** 
thos  adorned,  is  dangerous  to  behold.  When 
die  tosses  her  handsome  head  she  resembles  a 
^dlow^eer  about  to  dart  off  like  the  wind. 
Carry  is  something  of  a  flirt ;  she  has  been  re- 
peatedly detected  **  making  eyes"  at  her  cous- 
ins and  their  friends.  She  has  a  dangerous 
ftshion  of  passing  from  mirth  to  seriousness; 
finom  n^rriment  to  sadness.  She  holds  her  lit- 
de  head  as  proudly  as  a  yonng  girl  who  has 
jsst  discarded  her  first  lorer ;  bat  Carry  has 
lieen  fatal  to  Jbur  yoimg  gentlemen  and  a  half. 

The  half  represents  Charley ,  who  is  trying 

to  make  op  his  mind.  He  daily  repeats  to  him- 
self, in  an  imbecile  way,  the  fact,  that 

*' ether  he  fears  his  fate. 
Or  his  desert  Is  small. 
Who  flMuv  to  pat  It  to  the  toudi. 
And  win  or  lose  it  all.** 

Bat  this  eeremony  gires  no  relief.  He  is  mis- 
snblj  afraid,  too  nervous  to  attempt  his  phi- 
losophy in  practice,  wants  pluck,  and  meditates 
suicide.  I  predict,  however,  that  Charley  will 
die  a  natural  death. 

Qiarley  may  thus  be  represented  as  one  half 
desolished.  The  four  who  i^receded  him  were 
diaearded  definitely,  but  under  '*  extenuating 
eireamstanees."  The  first  addressed  Carry,  on 
an  evening  ride,  when  they  contemplated  the 
Series  of  sunset  from  a  lofty  hilL  He  adroitly 
lefened  to  the  Fairy  Land  beyond  sundown, 
and  said  that  if  he  possessed  a  palace  there, 
^with  one  dear  object  by  his  side,'*  he  would 
s^  no  more.  This  remark  naturally  led  to  a 
difierence  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the 
'*oigeet,"  Cany  mischievously  declaring  that 

Mr. was  thinking  of  Nannie  C .   Why 

vill  the  more  angelic  half  of  humanity  play 
with  their  adorers  as  a  pretty  tortoise-shell  cat 
^oes  with  a  mouse,  enjoying  keenly  the  agita- 
tion of  the  unfortanate  captive  ?     Carry  knew 
that  Alfiied  would  address  her  on  the  slightest 
piovocation,  and  she  feariessly  brought  on  the 
demmment,  enjoying   the  excitement.      Men 
drink.   But  let  ns  not  philosophize.    The  '*  one 
dear  object"  to  make  Clondland  happy,  heard 
kenelf  identified,  and  murmured  with  a  blush 
that — that  —  something;  but  (recovering  her 
▼oiee),  "  would  always  love  him  as  a  brother.** 
She  gave  him  her  soft  little  hand  when  they 
dumounted  at  the  fh)nt  door;    there  was  a 
dight  pressure,  like  a  humming-bird*s  plumage 
on  a  flower ;  and  on  the  same  evening  the  un- 
fortonate  Alfred's  disease  became  of  a  type  still 
nofe  alarming. 

Cany's  second  victim  addressed  her  on  the 
great  piazza  by  moonlight     He  bronght  my 


Lord  Byron  to  his  assistance.  His  melting 
glances  indicated  the  fact  that  it  was  Miss  Carry 
who  walked  in  beauty  like  the  night  of  cloudless 
climes  and  starry  skies ;  all  that  was  beautiful 
and  bright  met  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  declaration  Jack 

was  surreptitiously  overseen,  by  a  curious 

young  African,  kneeling  on  the  pordco,  at  Miss 
Carry*s  feet,  and  pressing  kisses  upon  her  gloves. 
When  the  criminal  eaves-dropper  was  question- 
ed in  relation  to  what  followed,  his  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  quarreled — then  made  up^ 
and  Miss  Carry  called  Mas*  Jack  her  brother. 
Jack,  however,  had  received  his  dispatches,  and 
departed  on  his  mission  up  Salt  River.  Carry's 
third  victim  addressed  her  at  a  grand  conntiy 
frolic,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  while  the  **  Splen- 
did Voice*'  of  the  evening  was  banging  the  pi- 
ano. He  told  her  that  he  was  a  miserable  old 
bachelor  of  twenty-one — ^that  he  wanted  a  dear 
little  wife  to  take  home — ^he  Idved  her  with  his 
whole  heart — ^wouldn't  she  many  him  ?  Carry 
blushed  more  deeply  than  she  had  ever  been 
known  to  blush  before,  and  her  voice  trembled 
somewhat  when  she  looked  into  honest  Walter's 
eyes,  and,  in  a  whisper,  discarded  him.  She 
almost  fbrgot  to  tell  him  that  ^e  would  '*  love 
him  as  a  brother  ;**  and  his  unha]:^y  look  made 
such  an  impression  upon  her  that  I  should  not 
be  at  all  surprised  if  Carry  thought  better  of  it, 
and  consented  to  be  Mrs.  Walter.  The  three 
'*  brothers"  duly  found  their  afi^rs  public — 
thotigh  Carry  declares  upon  her  honor,  and  I 
believe  her,  that  she  never  breathed  a  syllable 
to  a  soul — and  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen 
are  accustomed,  from  time  to  time,  to  tenderly 
inqnire  ••  if  they  have  seen  their  sister  lately  ?" 
As  to  Carry's  fourth  admirer,  the  girls  all 
agreed  that  he  was  sentimental  and  lackadaisi- 
cal, and  that  they  never  could  respect  a  pan 
who  accepted  meekly  every  species  of  instdt 
He  paid  Miss  Carry  great  attention,  and  finally 
addressed  her  in  church.  His  tone  and  manner 
were  meeker  than  usual.  Of  course  the  tempt- 
ation could  not  be  resisted.  Carry  tossed  her 
head,  gave  the  gentleman  a  withering  look  of  out- 
raged piety ;  and  when  he  begged  her,  in  an  ag- 
oiuzed  whisper,  to  '*  make  him  happy  or  misera- 
ble forever,**  curtly  replied  that  she  **  wanted  to 
hear  the  sermon,  Sir  I"  after  which  the  triiunph- 
ant  little  maiden  took  no  further  notice  of  him. 
The  reply  finished  him.  He  issued  forth  firom 
church  in  an  exceedingly  weak  and  imbecile 
state  of  mind,  and  was  observed  to  hold  a  white 
handkerchief  to  his  face.  He  had  **  a  sty  on 
his  eye,"  he  murmured — which  observation 
caused  Miss  Carry  to  shake  from  head  to  foot 
with  smothered  entertainment  When  she 
reached  homo  Carry  nearly  died  laughing  at  the 
occurrence ;  but  I  don*t  think  that  the  expres- 
sion of  her  pretty  face  on  a  fine  morning  some 
months  afterward  indicated  much  amusement 
Her  cheeks  were  fiushed  with  indignation,  her 
pretty  lip  elaborately  pouted,  and  her  bright 
eyes  darted  flashes  of  unmistakable  anger.  That 
morning  she  had  received  an  invitation  to  the 
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imbecile  gentleman's  wedding,  his  bride  being 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  beaatifhl  girls  of 
the  county.  Such  intelligence  does  not  invari- 
ably please  jonng  ladies.  Bat  there  was  more. 
Charley ,  who  "  dropped  in'*  soon  after- 
ward, communicated  the  intelligence  that  Mr. 
Imbecile  had  said  that  he  *'  courted  Miss  Carry 
only  from  H  sense  of  propriety,  after  paying  her 
so  much  attention ;"  and  further,  that  when  he 
issued  from  the  church  he  held  the  white  hand- 
kerchief to  his  &ce  to  conceal  his  satisfaction 
and  smiles  I  Charley  offered  to  put  the  intend- 
ed bridegroom  to  death,  but  Carry  dissuaded 
him  from  this  rash  measure.  She  was  too  much 
mortified  eren  to  be  angry  long,  and  soon 
changed  the  subject  When  she  met  Mr.  Im- 
becile, on  the  next  Sunday,  she  passed  grandly 
without  bowing.  Such  is  the  history  of  Carry's 
fourth  admirer. 

I  hare  sported  with  her  little  caprices  and 
coquettish  ways,  and  told  of  her  love  affairs — 
but  Carry  is  an  excellent  girl.  She  will  make 
an  admirable  wife.  She  loves  her  father  and 
mother,  and  erery  one  around  her,  with  a  depth 
and  tenderness  of  affection,  which  indicates  an 
earnest  nature.  She  only  takes  her  maiden 
holiday  now — ^flaunting  in  ribbons  and  roses, 
and  immense  hoops,  and  all  a  young  girl's  per- 
sonal adornments.  One  day  she  will  dismiss 
these  trifles  from  her  thoughts  and  become  a 
good  wife.  Now,  she  pouts  and  smiles  with 
the  prettiest  little  air,  and  tosses  her  head,  and 
dances  on  the  tiptoes  of  her  little  rosetted  slip- 
pers, and  says  the  sauciest  things,  and  teases 
and  worries,  and  snubs  and  soothes  her  admir- 
ers, and  even  her  famUy.  In  due  time  she  will 
meet  with  some  honest  gentleman  whom  she  will 
lore,  and  then  I 'predict  that  our  little  beauty 
of  '*The  Glades"  will  make  as  good  a  wife  as 
erer  lived  upon  Virginin  soil.     So  may  it  be  I 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  pretty  Carry  I  end 
my  talk  abont  the  old  Virginia  country-house. 
It  is  an  honest  old  place,  and  deserved  thus 
much  mention  at  least.  If  you  will  leave  your 
ledgers  or  your  books,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust 
of  the  city  streets,  come  into  the  serene  fields, 
by  the  great  river,  you  will  discern,  ftY>m  afar, 
the  gray  walls  of  '*  The  Glades ;"  and,  perhaps, 
may  be  tempted  to  approach  the  hill.  Once 
within  the  grassy  chase,  beneath  the  century 
oaks,  you  may  feel  an  inclination  to  see  the  in- 
side of  the  old  mansion.  If  so,  yon  need  use 
no  ceremony.  Approach  and  enter;  The  door 
is  not  closed ;  it  stands  always  hospitably  open. 
The  Migor  will  meet  you  on  tlie  threshold — he 
will  press  your  hand,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  you  will  no  longer  feel  like  a  stranger. 

Would  you  listen  to  the  honest,  pnyudiced, 
eloquent  talk  of  a  lingering  type,  of  the  old  Vir- 
ginia gentleman?  Ask  the  M^jor  if  he  really 
thinks  that  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  great  statesman  ? 
or,  whether  **  degrees  in  a  state"  are  not  objec- 
tionable ?  Upon  these  subjects  you  will  receive 
an  amount  of  information  which  many  books 
would  fail  to  supply. 

Would  yon  see  a  good  representative  of 


"  Young  Virginia  ?"  Do  you  like  college  jokes, 
and  boundless  conceit,  and  generous  enthusiasm 
about  Harry  Clay,  or  some  great  name,  no  mat- 
ter upon  what  political  side  ?  Take  one  of  Tom's 
cigars,  and  go  with  him  to  the  stables.  He  will 
show  you  all  the  horsesi  point  out  their  various 
good  points,  and  inform  you  of  his  views  and 
opinions  upon  every  imaginable  subject 

Or,  if  yon  are  young  and  fond  of  ladies'  so- 
ciety, Miss  Carry  and  mamma  will  talk  with  you 
in  the  drawing-room.  Mamma  will  not  sit  long, 
however — she  has  many  duties  to  perform.  Her 
key-basket  will  rattle  slightly,  she  will  glide 
away  with  a  smile,  and  you  will  be  doomed  to 
a  tete-h-'tcte  vrith  Carry.  The  young  lady  will 
make  you  laugh  with  her  mirth,  or  weep  with 
her  tender  Scottish  songs.     Tako  care  I 

If,  lastly,  you  caie  for  none  of  these  things — 
neither  for  politics,  nor  blooded  horses,  nor 
young  ladies — ^if  you  are  a  student  of  the  past, 
and  like  to  linger  amidst  the  sad  or  glorious 
scenes  of  other  days — ^you  have  only  to  take 
your  seat  beside  good  grandmamma,  and  pay 
attention  while  she  talks.  Listen,  and  you 
will  hear  that  singular  age,  dead  now  so  long, 
speak  to  you  in  its  el(^uent  and  gracious  voice 
— the  elder  day  will  live  again  for  you  in  all  its 
strength  and  splendor.  You  will  be  a  spectator 
of,  if  not  an  actor  in,  the  drama  which  was 
played  by  giants — those  men  of  other  days  who 
tower  above  the  present  like  so  many  Titans. 
Listen,  and  all  those  noble  figures  will  defile 
before  you  in  a  long  glittering  line — ^you  will 
see  their  lordly  brows,  and  clear  eyes  with  the 
eagle's  glance,  and  firm  lips  full  of  iron  reso- 
lution. The  past  will  live  again ;  the  former 
day  will  lie  before  you  like  a  stately  landscape, 
brilliant  in  the  sunshine ;  the  stormy  glories  of 
the  Revolution  will  burst  into  bloom,  like  bloody 
flowers,  and  you  will  clasp  in  your  own — ^warm, 
throbbing,  and  impulsive — the  ponderous  hand 
which  shaped  our  destiny — the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington. 

All  this,  and  more,  will  rise  before  yon,  and 
be  your  life  for  the  time,  as  you  listen  to  good 
grandmamma,  reviving,  with  her  poor  cracked 
voice,  the  noble  memories  of  other  years. 


AN  INCIDENT  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

BY  MRS.  GASKELL. 

^  'V'OIJ  were  in  too  much  agitation  this  mom- 
X  ing,"  said  Madame  Percival,  **to  take 
much  interest  in  a  scene  that  was  present  to 
my  mind  as  we  looked  upon  the  rapids,  but  I 
think  I  must  tell  it  you  now.  I  said  that  I  had 
often  been  at  the  Falls.  It  must  be  nine  or  ten 
years  since  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  about 
happened  during  one  of  my  visits.  You  noticed 
the  small  rocks  that  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
the  current  just  above  the  rapids.  Of  course 
they  form  obstacles  to  the  drift-wood  and  rub- 
bish that  is  constantly  being  borne  down  the 
stream ;  and  this  acctmiulation  of  stray  sub- 
stances has,  in  time,  formed  some  of  these  rocks 
into  islands.  There  is  one  of  the  largest  just 
in  the  middle  of  the  rushing  waters,  where  the 
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impetaoofl  torrent  is  fullest  and  widest,  not  half 
a  mile  from  the  Falls.  It  is  covered  with  brash- 
wood,  and  even  some  trees  of  a  tolerable  growth. 
I  was  walking  on  the  shore  one  day,  and  came 
to  the  road  just  opposite  to  this  island.  Thete 
I  saw  a  hundred  or  so  of  people  collected,  now 
ttUl  and  breathless,  now  moved  about  as  bj 
some  common  sjrmpathj.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  I  walked  hasUly  up,  and  then,  look- 
ing bj  sympathy  to  the  point  on  which  all  eyes 
seemed  fixed,  I  saw  two  men  on  this  island — 
two  Irishmen^  as  they  told  me — who,  ignorant 
of  the  force  of  the  rapids,  had  undertaken  to 
cross  the  river  in  a  boat — going  to  their  day*8 
work,  as  I  think  they  said — at  a  point  too  near 
the  Falls  for  any  one  but  a  stranger  to  attempt 
Their  boat  had  long  since  been  whirled  away 
orer  the  Falls.  They  were  saved  as  by  a  mir- 
•de;  they  had  been  carried  by  the  foree  of  the 
stream,  dashing  against  this  piece  of  resistance 
— thu  little  island,  not  two  hundred  yards  off, 
and  had  sprung  out  on  the  safe  ground,  as  it 
were,  by  instinct ;  but  it  seemod  bni  like  ex- 
changing one  kind  of  death  for  another.  They 
were  safe  from  the  Falls ;  but  no  human  being 
had  ever  set  foot  on  that  island,  surrounded  by 
the  whirling  floods ;  it  seemed  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  man  to  reach  it — ^how  much  the  more  to 
escape  from  it!  Any  one  who  attempted  it 
would  be  carried  down  a  short  two  minutes' 
sgoay  of  swift,  relentless  torrent,  and  then — 
God  pity  the  state  of  that  creature  dashed  down 
the  Falls !  The  thought  of  that  ghastly  sweep 
of  waters  made  the  little  crowd  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, even  while  looking  on  at  the  passion- 
ate gestures  (no  doubt  accompanied  by  many 
words  and  cries  that  were  utterly  lost  in  the 
roar  of  many  waters)  of  the  two  men,  who,  now 
koeeliui; — now  standing  up  and  tossing  their 
amis  aloft  in  the  air — now  down  again  on  their 
pleading  knees,  their  heads  buried  in  their 
hands,  as  if  trying  to  drown  the  perpetual  rush 
of  the  resounding  torrent,  and  to  speak  their 
last  earthly  words  to  God  with  clear  and  steady 
minds.  Oh,  my  God!  what  could  we — ^help- 
less men — do  for  these,  our  brothers?  Through 
the  crowd  came  a  cry ;  it  cleft  our  murmured, 
whispered  words  like  a  sharp,  flaming  sword;' 
it  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  doomed  men. 

'^  *  Are  you  blind,  lame,  stocks  and  stones?' 
she  said,  as  she  would  have  waded  deep  into 
the  tossing  waters  if  two  or  three  strong  men 
hai^l  not  held  her  by  main  force.  '  He  has  seven 
children,  the  youngest  a  sucking  babe.  Hearken 
to  him!*  for  ake  heard  him,  or  thought  she  heard 
him.  *  For  the  love  of  God ! '  he  cries ;  *  for  the 
love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  send  help.'  '  Patrick  1 
Patrick  !*  she  screeched — as  if  he  could  hear — 
*are  ye  thinking  on  the  blessed  Lady  of  many 
sorrows  in  the  little  church  of  Dronghadmore 
at  home  ?'  Oh, '  said  she,  dropping  her  voice, 
'that  ve  had  never  lefi  our  home,  and  the  oul' 
parents,  who  blessed  us  when  we  left,  and  are 
thinking  on  us  now,  little  dreaming  what  a 
death  lies  before  ns ;  for  if  he  dies,  I  will  die, 
and  God  help  the  orphans!' 


'*  Suddenly  a  man  came  up,  stri|^>ed  to  his 
trowsers.  I  believe  he  had  been  in  the  crowd 
before,  only  I  had  not  noticed  him.  He  was 
a  flne,  stalwart  young  fellow,  with  a  rope  tied 
round  his  waist,  and  the  end  of  the  coil  in  the 
hands  of  another  roan.  Two  or  three  were  fol- 
lowing him,  evidently  dissuading  him  from  un- 
dertaking such  a  tremendous  risk,  as  I  saw  in 
his  flaming  eye  and  compressed  lip  he  himself 
believed  it  to  be.  They  were  speaking  low  and 
earnestly.  I  only  caught  one  piece  of  his  an- 
swer. *Take  care  of  my  old  mother,  boys; 
but  that  I  know  you  will.  Ton  man  out  there 
has  wife  and  children.  I  have  none.'  Then 
he  came  up  to  the  passionate,  woeful  woman, 
and  told  her  that,  by  God's  help,  he  would  strive 
to  save  her  husband,  and  bade  her  bless  him 
before  he  went.  She  looked  him  hteadily  in 
the  face  for  a  moment,  as  if  reading  his  soul, 
and  then  lifted  up  her  arms  and  blessed  him. 
*  God  be  with  thee  in  thy  going  out  and  in  thy 
coming  in ;  in  the  deep  waters,  as  on  the  dry 
land ;  in  the  struggle  of  thy  life,  as  in  the  deep- 
er struggle  of  thy  death!  God  be  with  thee 
evermore.     His  will  be  done!' 

**  And,  as  if  the  reference  to  God  had  calmed 
the  tumult  of  her  despair,  or  it  might  be  from 
pure  physical  exhaustion,  she  sat  down  mutely 
and  meekly,  cowered  down  by  the  side  of  the 
terrible  stream,  and  buried  her  head  in  her 
gown-tail,  which  she  had  worn,  like  many  of 
her  countrywomen,  in  lieu  of  a  cloak  or  shawL 

"The  young  man  and  he  who  held  the  end 
of  the  coil  of  rope  began  to  ascend  the  course 
of  the  torrent.  We  lost  sight  pf  them  for  a  time. 
We  held  our  breaths.  The  only  sound  that 
broke  the  dead  silence  that  coexisted  with  the 
rush  and  crash  of  the  torrent  were  the  low, 
muttered  prayers  of  the  poor  Irishwoman,  as  we 
heard  her  telling  her  beads.  At  length  some 
one  cried  out,  '  There  he  is !'  and  sure  enough, 
high  up  at  the  bend  of  thtf  river,  we  saw  a  little 
black  scallop  shell  of  a  boat,  steered  or  sculled 
(I  don't  know  which  you  call  it)  by  one  nmn  ; 
it  was  whirled,  and  tossed,  and  thrown  hither 
and  thither  by  the  white,  foaming  rapids,  not 
yet — where  he  was — at  their  full  force,  but 
gathering  fury  every  yard  that  he  neared  the 
island,  still  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away. 
All  the  steersman's  enei^  and  power  seemed 
reserved  for  the  one  action  of  tacking  from  rock 
to  rock,  so  that  ^t  each  obstacle  he  could  take 
breath,  and  rearrange  the  boat.  He  was  drifted 
swiftly  from  rock  to  rock.  At  times  we  feared 
his  strength  would  not  suffice  to  guide  his  little 
boat  to  the  next  point  of  land  among  the  seeth- 
ing waters,  and  that  we  should  see  him  borne 
past  ns  like  lightning,  carried  hopelessly  to  the 
Falls  by  the  tremendous  rapid.  At  times  we 
lost  him  behind  the  scrubby  brushwood  that 
grew  here  and  there  on  an  islet  larger  than  the 
others;  but  at  length  the  last  passage  was  made; 
he  was  there  on  the  island.  We  saw  him  rous- 
ing and  comforting  the  men,  who  by  this  time 
had  sunk  into  the  weakness  and  the  stupor  of 
despair.     He  cheered  them  np^  he  patted  their 
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backs ;  he  pointed  to  us,  or  rather  to  the  poor 
shroaded  wife,  still  praying  with  hidden  eyes. 
Then  at  last  we  watched  him  cut  down  some 
tree-branches,  and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat — we  could  not  imagine  why — and  then 
there  was  some  arrangement  of  the  rope  he  had 
taken  with  him.  I  hardly  know  how — for  by 
this  time  the  poor  wife  had  gone  down  to  the 
ground  with  a  heavy  fiUl  and  a  long  sobbing 
groan  in  a  dead  faint,  from  which  no  efforts  of 
mine  could  rouse  her — ^nothing,  in  short,  bat  her 
husband,  as — sared  and  rescued  by  that  brare 
young  man — he  stood  by  her,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  cheered  her  and  comforted  her  by 
the  sound  of  that  voice  she  thought  nerer  to 
hear  more." 

*' And  the  young  man — what  became  of  the 
young  man  ?"  asked  L 

"Why"  (and  Madam  PerdTal's  eyes  were 
wet  with  tears,  although  her  mouth  was  smil- 
ing), **we  did  not  know  how  to  make  enough 
of  him-^some  of  us  blessed  him,  and  some  of  us 
shook  him  by  the  hand — he,  all  the  time,  trying 
to  get  rid  of  us,  and  making  light  of  his  daring, 
and  at  last  escaping  from  us,  under  pretense  of 
needing  to  change  his  clothes,  which  were  in- 
deed wet  through  with  the  spray  and  the  dash- 
ing waters.  When  he  was  out  of  right  the  old- 
est man  among  the  crowd  took  off  his  bat,  and 
just  thanked  God  in  as  few  and  simple  words  as 
you  can  well  imagine ;  and  then  held  the  hat  to 
us  all,  without  another  word  of  explanation. 
We  knew  what  it  was  for ;  for  while  the  yonng 
man  had  been  gone  up  the  wooded  shore,  be- 
fore he  had  embarked  upon  the  roaring  waters 
— we  could  not  hare  spoken  a  word  then — it 
had  been  bruited  that  he  was  a  poor  working 
lad,  who  maintained  his  old  mother  by  daily 
labor— and  we  longed  to  make  his  life  a  bit 
easier  to  him  henceforth.   So  one  put  in  a  watch 


as  pledge  for  something  more,  and  many  put  in 
dollars,  and  some  few  put  in  cents  (with  tears 
that  they  had  no  more  to  give),  and  altogether 
there  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  dollars 
either  paid  or  promised,  by  the  time  he  came 
out  of  the  kind  of  public-house  into  which  he 
had  gone  to  change  his  clothes.  Those  who 
were  on  the  watch  for  him  brought  him  to  us 
again — ^unwilling  and  sbeep-^Aced,  though  he 
did  not  know  why  we  wanted  him.  Then  the 
old  man  (who  would  fain  have  made  a  speedi, 
only  words  failed  him)  shoved  the  hat  into  his 
hand,  and  burst  into  tears. 

'^The  young  fellow  looked  at  the  money — 
looked  round  at  us  all — and  then  quietly  placed 
the  hat  on  the  ground.  *  Thank  yon  all,  kind- 
ly,' said  he ;  '  but  I  can*t  take  iL'  He  gave  no 
reason;  only  replied  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  words.  *  Thank  you  kindly;  but  I  cant 
take  it. '  We  could  do  nothing  at  the  moment ; 
but  it  was  suggested  (and  the  idea  was  followed 
out)  that  the  house  in  which  his  mother  lived, 
and  the  rent  of  which  he  had  to  pay,  should  be 
bought,  and  given  to  the  old  woman,  before  he 
knew  any  thing  about  it.  Meanwhile,  he  said, 
in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner  enough, 
*I  cut  a  few  stems  and  branches  down  from 
yon  place.  I  thought  as  no  man  had  ever  been 
there  before,  to  my  knowledge,  no  one  might 
happen  to  go  there  again ;  and  they  might  be 
kind  of  curiosities  in  the  way  of  walking-sticks. 
I  reckon  to  make  six  or  seven  of  'em,  and  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  thoaght  too  high-priced  at 
half  a  dollar  each.* 

**You  may  be  sure  there  was  a  rush  for 
them;  and  many  a  one  cried,  *Let  them  be 
put  up  to  auction  1*  But  no!  the  first  bidders 
had  them;  and  no  begging  or  entreaty  could 
make  him  take  more  than  half  a  doUar  for 
each." 


IN  ARTICULO  MORTIS. 

THE  turbulent  soul  was  calm.     The  hour  of  rest — 
That  evening  hour  of  life,  when  storms  go  down, 
And  Man^s  tumultuous  bosom,  like  the  sea 
Suddenly  lulled  at  sinking  of  the  sun, 
Placidly  mirrors  the  white  shapes  of  heaven — 
Had  stolen  upon  the  statesman.     Silence  filled 
The  room,  and  from  the  lamp  a  tremulous  raj 
Flayed  on  his  furrowed  cheeks  and  rugged  brow. 
Like  moonlight  on  some  fortress  laid  in  ruin. 
By  his  bedside  the  Nation's  Chieftain  sate, 
With  head  low  bent,  and  ear  alert  to  catch 
The  counseb  of  the  dying.     Silence  filled 
The  room;   but  yet  invisibly  and  slow 
Innumerable  angels,  poised  in  air, 
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Drooped  their  white  wings,  like  curtains,  o*er  the  couch 
Where  dying  Benton  lay. 

A  silence  filled 
The  room,  and  still  the  Nation's  Chief  bent  low 
His  head  to  catch  the  sacred  stream  of  speech 
Which,  in  the  Shadow  <^  .the  Vale  of  Death, 
Gathers  mysterious  virtues  from  the  soiL 

When  the  last  milestone's  past,  and  wearied  out 
With  travel,  and  the  thirst  for  eternal  springs, 
We  stand  exhausted  on  the  verge  of  earth. 
Crazing  upon  the  Undiscovered  Land 
That  lies  beyond,  with  wonder  and  with  awe, 
Sometimes  from  out  the  formless  mists  that  hang 
Over  the  Frontier  that  we  dread  to  pass. 
There  bursts  a  light,  mystic,  inefiable. 
More  than  the  glories  of  quintiUion  suns 
Shining  together.     Then  the  hunting  soul. 
Bathed  in  this  strange,  invigorating  light, 
Leaps  from  the  dust  in  which  it  lies,  and  flings 
Abroad  the  fleshly  rags  that  cover  it. 
And  like  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sun 
Soars  through  the  golden  Aura,  and  is  lost 
Li  the  eflulgence,  endless  and  eternal! 

Now,  when  a  breathless  silence  filled  the  room, 

And  the  gray-headed  Chieftain  of  the  land 

Hung  o'er  the  lips  of  him,  who,  awe-struck  stood, 

Yet  resolute,  upon  the  edge  of  Earth, 

A  wondrous  light,  mystic,  ineffitble. 

On  dying  Benton's  pallid  forehead  played; 

Filling  his  eyes  with  a  serener  fire. 

Flushing  his  cheeks  with  a  celestial  youth. 

Rippling  adown  his  hair,  until  his  &ce 

Was  all  illumined  like  a  Book  of  Prayer ! 

Then  spake  he  in  a  whisper,  distant,  faint, 
That  fell  upon  the  silence  in  the  room 
Like  a  voice  calling  from  the  eternal  shore 
To  one  on  Earth. 

"The  page  is  almost  turned," 
He  said.     "The  Angel  holds  the  fluttering  leaf 
On  which  is  writ  the  story  of  my  life. 
A  rustle,  and  a  motion,  and  'twill  pass 
Among  the  things  that  were.     In  this  last  hour 
I  seemed  to  hear,  amid  the  Hills  of  Heaven, 
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Whose  topmost  pinnacles  upon  mj  sight 
Eise  as  I  float  along  the  shores  of  Death, 
A  multitude  of  voices  crj  aloud, 
'The  Nation  is  in  peril!     Call  the  Chief!' 
I  called  you;  but  a  higher  voice  than  mine 
Speaks  in  the  summons,  and  a  higher  thought 
Dictates  mj  words.     The  tongues  of  dying  men 
Are  God*s  own  telegraphs  to  human-kind! 

''The  man  in  power  is  ever  sore  beset; 
He  drives  the  chariot  of  the  Commonwealth, 
But  busy  hands  keep  meddling  with  the  reins, 

*  And  lazy  suppliants  cling  around  the  wheels. 
And  at  the  comers  beggars  bar  his  way 
With  outstretched  hands  and  pertinacious  eyes. 
Pleading  for  place.     Forever  by  his  side 
Stand  evil  counselors,  who  point  and  point. 
And  reconmiend  this  road,  or  that,  or  that. 
There's  but  one  road  for  one  like  you  to  take. 
And  but  one  finger-post  that  shows  it — God! 

"Did  but  the  mystic  fingers  touch  your  eyes 
That  now  touch  mine,  and  did  you  but  behold 
Th*  unrolling  of  the  wondrous  Avenue 
Of  Progress,  opening  to  the  stately  march 
Of  this  our  nation,  why  your  sight  would  £ul 
At  the  supernal  splendor  of  the  vision ! 
But  how  to  reach  it?     Not  by  giving  ear 
To  the  &lse  tongues  of  men ;   but  when  the  hour 
Of  solitude  and  sUence  doth  arrive ; 
When  for  a  while  the  burden  of  the  state 
Drops  from  your  shoulders,  and  you  stand  erect 
And  are  yourself — ^then  turn  to  Him  whose  hand 
Grathers  the  countless  golden  reins  that  guide 
Innumerable  spheres,  and  ask  of  Him 
The  grace  to  govern,  and  the  strength  to  rule." 

He  ceased.     Once  more  a  silence  filled  the  room, 

And  from  the  statesman's  tranquil  countenance 

Faded  the  mystic  light  by  slow  degrees, 

like  the  daylight  fading  o'er  the  sea. 

Sudden  the  myriads  of  angelic  wings 

That  canopied  the  bed  were  strangely  struck 

With  a  vibration,  and  together  thrilled 

In  every  plume,  as  through  the  breathless  silence 

That  filled  the  room  there  rose  a  holy  murmur 

Of  orisons — ^The  two  old  men  were  praying! 
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"AGNES?" 

il  "Well,  Nomwui?"  I  spoko  slmrpl/, 
turning  my  £eMse  away  from  my  husband  and 
mapping  the  emerald  bracelet  on^my  wrist  with 
a  quick,  impatient  motion.  I  knew  well  what 
he  had  come  to  ask  of  me,  and  I  was  willfully 
•od  angrily  determined  to  refuse  it. 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  go  out  to-night,**  he 
nid,  earnestly,  paying  no  heed  to  my  ungracious 
manner.  *'  I  wish  it  very  much,  Agnes.  Will 
yoo  stay  at  home  to  please  me  ?*' 

"It  is  like  yon  to  say  Mo/,**  I  answered,  ir- 
ritably, **  putting  it  on  the  ground  of  pleasing 
yoUf  when  your  wish  is  nothing  but  an  unrea- 
tonable  exaction,  a  selfish  demand.** 

"  Agnes  !** — the  color  flushed  to  his  brow,  and 
he  pressed  his  lips  tightly  for  a  moment,  but 
the  words  came  out  gentle  and  kind  as  ever — 
"  "I  scarcely  think  I  have  deserved  such  a  chai^ 
from  7011,  when  I  hare  given  up  my  own  wishes 
—in  this  very  thing — so  mftny  times  for  your 
plessfue." 

"It  is  generous  to  tell  me  of  it,  now,**  I  re- 
torted. "Noble  in  you  to  boast  how  often  you 
have  sacrificed  yourself  to  an  ungrateful  wife  I 
Ton  take  your  reward  that  way,  however,  and 
yrar  self-approval  must  content  you,  for  I  can 
not  conaent  to  '  please'  you  to-night  by  giving 
vp  an  engagement  that  I  am  expected  to  meet. 
I  am  already  dressed,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  will 
eall  in  a  few  minutes.** 

I  settled  a  fold  of  the  delicate  lace  that  droop- 
ed from  my  shoulders,  and  rearranged  the  crim- 
son foschias  in  my  hair ;  then  without  another 
word  or  glance  for  my  husband,  I  swept  past 
him  into  an  inner  room,  and  stooped  over  the 
cradle  where  my  baby  lay  asleep,  softly  nestled 
among  cambric  ruffles  and  silken  coverlets.  It 
was  a  tiny,  white  little  face  that  slept  beneath 
my  gaze,  looking  so  wan  and  fragile  that  a 
more  experienced  or  more  loving  mother  would 
hare  hong  over  it,  full  of  tender  yearnings  and 
toxieties,  keeping  watch  upon  its  frail  life  night 
and  day,  instead  of  wasting  precious  hours  away 
frjm  it  in  ball-rooms  and  opera-houses. 

But  my  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  toward 
my  own  child.  lu  winsome  helplessness  stirred 
DO  tenderness  in  me,  its  fragile  look  woke  no 
pit/  as  I  stood  by  the  little  cradle.  "  It  is  only 
this  child  that  he  cares  for,'*  I  said,  angrily,  to 
mjielf ;  **  /  am  nothing  now  but  its  mother.  I 
mast  stay  at  home  day  and  night  to  watch  it, 
and  nurse  it,  make  myself  its  sUve,  have  no 
tbooght  in  the  world  beyond  it,  and  him  !  As 
if  I  married  him  only  to  be  his  housekeeper  and 
a  nurse  for  his  children  !*' 

And  I  turned  away  from  the  sleeping  infant, 
leaving  no  mother's  kiss  behind,  and  went  down 
itairs  with  the  scornful  flush  on  my  cheek,  and 
tbe  resentfdl  thooght  in  my  heart,  to  wait  for 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Bennett.  Norman  did  not 
eome  near  me  again,  and  I  sat  alone  beneath 
the  lighted  chandelier,  my  costly  fan  catching 
iparkles  from  its  brightness,  and  my  beautiful 


dress  lying  on  the  floor  in  shining  pearly  folds, 
while  I  brooded  in  silence  over  my  wicked  and 
unreasonable  anger. 

It  was  the  first  tin^e  I  had  ever  spoken  in  just 
such  a  way  to  my  husband,  or  so  openly  and 
positively  slighted  his  wishes;  but  it  was  the 
first  time,  also,  that  he  had  ever  decidedly  op- 
posed any  plan  or  purpose  of  mine  in  all  the 
year  since  we  were  married. 
.  I  had  been  a  spoiled  child  all  my  life — will- 
ful and  proud,  utterly  impatient  of  any  contra- 
diction, and,  under  my  guardian's  easy  sway, 
rarely  meeting  with  it.  Every  one  humored 
my  caprices  and  submitted  to  my  will,  until  I 
grew  up  haughty,  exacting,  and  selfish — claim- 
ing homage  and  admiration  as  my  lawful  trib- 
ute— and  altogether  ignorant  of  that  true  wo- 
manly adorning — ''the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit."  Nevertheless  more  than  one 
rich  treasure  of  love  had  been  spent  upon  me, 
unlovely  as  I  was  in  too  many  respects,  and 
Norman  Granger's  pure,  manly  devotion  had 
constrained  me  to  answer  it  with  all  my  heart 
in  return.  • 

I  loved  him  passionately  and  entirely,  as  it 
was  my  nature  to  love,  and  I  knew  myself  hon- 
ored and  ennobled  by  his  choice.  Still,  in  my 
pride  and  selfishness,  in  my  folly  and  ignorance, 
I  would  not  submit  to  be  governed  even  by  him. 
My  will  must  be  law  with  hira,  as  it  had  been 
with  others — my  preference  decide  every  point 
at  issue.  I  wanted  devotion  and  admiration, 
not  counsel  or  direction,  or,  more  hateful  t;tlll, 
disapproval  of  any  of  my  acts.  Of  womanly 
humility  and  wifely  submission  I  had  no  more 
knowledge  than  the  veriest  spoiled  child  in  the 
universe,  nor  any  more  appreciation  of  Norman's 
magnanimity  in  bearing  with  me  so  patiently 
and  tenderly. 

I  did  not  remember,  as  I  sat  in  the  soft  light 
brooding  over  my  fancied  wrongs,  how  many 
times  he  had  given  up  his  own  preference  for  a 
quiet  evening  at  home  to  take  me  to  some  gay 
scene  altogether  uncongenial  to  him ;  how  con- 
stantly he  had  indulged  my  lightest  wishes; 
how  nobly,  forbearing  reproach,  he  had  borne 
with  my  selfishness  and  frequent  ill-humor; 
how  tenderly  and  nnweariedly  he  had  kept 
watch  in  my  sick-room  when  the  child  was  bom. 
I  only  remembered  some  words  of  his,  overheard 
once,  not  many  months  before  the  baby  came. 
I  was  dressed,  as  now,  for  a  party,  and  I  heard 
them  as  I  sat  by  the  register  in  my  dressing- 
room,  warming  my  satin-slippered  feet  before 
going  down.  The  library  was  just  below,  and 
Norman  and  my  guardian  were  talking  of  me. 
Every  word  was  borne  to  me  on  the  rush  of 
heated  B,tr  as  plainly  as  if  I  had  stood  in  their 
presence,  and  every  word  kept  its  own  bitter 
place  in  my  memory  still.  It  was  in  answer 
to  something  my  guardian  had  said — I  did  not 
care  to  remember'Ais  speech — but  this  was  Nor- 
man's: 

**I  sometimes  think,**  he  said,  *'that  we 
made  a  mutual  mistake  in  our  marriage.  Ag- 
nes only  seems  to  be  happy  Avhen  she  is  in  a 
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crowd.  An  evening  at  home,  akme  with  'me^ 
makes  her  miserable,  while  the  exact  reverae  is 
tme  of  myself.  I  am'tked  and  tick  of  this  con- 
tinual going  out ;  but  Agnes  never  seems  to 
weary  of  it  herself  or  to  nnderstand  what  a 
weariness  it  is  to  me.'* 

**  She  will  have  to  give  it  np  before  long," 
said  my  guardian.  **  When  the  child  comes  it 
will  keep  her  at  home." 

"  Yes,"  Norman  answered,  "  thai  is  my  great 
hope  for  the  future.  The  child  will  surely  make 
a  change— she  can  not  neglect  tto  claims  upon 
her.  And  then,  perhaps,  my  dream  of  a  home 
may  be  fulfilled.  So  far  tiiere  has  been  little 
realization  of  it." 

There  was  nothing  more  said;  but  what  I 
had  heard  was  enough  to  kindle  a  fire  of  indig- 
nation in  my  heart.  Any  tme  wife,  any  right- 
minded  woman,  hearing  such  a  confession  of 
disappointment  and  regret  from  the  lips  of  her 
husband,  would  have  been  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion  of  face;  would  have  diligently 
examined  herself  to  discover  the  root  of  evil 
that  had  borne  the  bitter  fruit;  and,  having 
found  it,  would,  in  all  humility  and  sorrow,  have 
determined  to  make  the  future  atone  for  the 
errors  of  the  past.  But  I  only  felt'  indignant, 
outraged,  insulted — the  shadow  of  ii^justice  in 
my  husband's  words  was  enough  to  make  me 
overlook  all  their  truth,  and  I  could  not  forgive 
him  for  hanng  found  fault  with  roe  to  another. 
I  curled  my  lip  in  scorn  at  the  thought  of  the 
child,  and  said  to  myself,  '*  He  may  wait  longer 
than  that  for  the  realisation  of  his  dream !  I 
will  not  make  myself  a  slave  to  itany  more  than 
I  will  to  him.  Am  I  to  give  up  every  pleasure 
in  the  world  because  I  am  a  wife  and  going  to 
be  a  mother  ?     Better  be  a  nun  at  once  V* 

So  from  that  time  I  only  thought  of  my  baby 
with  dislike,  and  the  inward  detennination  that 
it.  should  never  put  any  restraint  upon  me.  I 
did  not  tell  Norman  that  I  had  overheard  his 
conversation  witli  my  guardian,  and  I  would 
not  explain  to  him  the  reason  of  my  cold  and 
altered  manner.  But  I  never  forgot  one  word. 
I  hardened  my  heart  with  them  against  all  hb 
loving  tenderness  during  my  illness :  I  thought 
of  them  when  they  brou^t  my  baby  to  me,  and 
even  that  first  irrepressible  thrill  of  love  and 
delight  was  embittered  by  the  memory  that  this 
child  was  **  Aw  oa/y  hope  for  the  future  /" 

It  was  a  delicate  little  thing  from  the  first, 
needing  constant  care  and  watchfulness;  but  I 
gave  it  little  of  either,  partly  because  I  was 
really  ignorant  and  inexperienoed,  knowing  no- 
thing about  a  mother's  duties,  and  partly,  also, 
because  I  was  wickedly  determined  to  riiow  my 
husband  that  the  child  should  make  no  change 
in  me.  I  was  young  and  vigorous,  and  soon 
recovered  my  own  strength;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  I  resumed  all  my  former  habits  and 
engagements.  Most  of  the  day  I  spent  in  driv- 
ing  about,  shopping,  and  returning  calls.  In 
the  evenings  there  was  the  same  old  round  of 
opera  and  theatre,  invitations  abroad,  parties 
or  visitors  at  home ;  and  I  gave  myielf  up  more 


entirely  than  ever  to  tiiem  all,  for  the  evil  spirit 
grew  upon  me  more  and  more.  I  was  misera- 
ble, of  course,  but  I  knew  that  I  made  Norman 
so  as  well,  and  that  revengeful  satisfaction  eon- 
tented  me.  God  forgive  me  I  I  did  not  knoir 
or  care  what  bitter  seed  I  was  sowing  for  fntuo 
blossoming. 

The  baby  pined  and  dwindled  daily  for  lack 
of  proper  nourishment.  I  nursed  it  when  I  was 
at  home,  and  did  not  forget  it,  which  I  was  apt 
enou^  to  do ;  but  half  the  time  its  cries  of 
hunger  were  quieted  with  opiates.  The  nnrsa 
could  not  bo  expected  to  be  more  conscientiont 
than  the  mother.  Norman  kept  silence  for  a 
long  time.  I  think  he  tried  to  believe  that  mf 
conduct  was  only  the  result  of  ihoughtlessnessi 
and  that  I  wonld  come  to  a  sense  of  what  was 
right  by-«nd-by.  He  would  not  acknovdedge 
to  himself  that  I  acted  with  a  special  purpose 
to  oppose  and  disappoint  him,  and  yet  he  must 
have  suspected  it  more  than  once. 

At  last  he  remonstrated.  It  was  when  I  told 
him  of  my  engagement  to  go  with  Mrs.  Bennett 
to  a  public  ball  given  for  some  charity  or  other 
-Hisking  him  carelessly  if  he  chose  to  accom- 
pany us.  Twice  before  in  the  same  week  I  had 
been  absent  from  the  child  till  long  past  mid- 
ni^t,  and  he  was  not  yet  four  months  old.  Norw 
man  reminded  me  of  the  feet,  and  asked  me  if 
it  was  possible  I  could  be  ignorant  of  the  injnrf 
so  young  an  infent  must  sustain  by  such  neg- 
lect. I  answered  indifierently  that  he  was  not 
neglected,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  be  fed, 
and  did  as  weU  without  me  as  with  me.  That 
I  had  never  prqxised  to  myself  to  become  a 
nursery-maid  as  soon  as  I  became  a  mother. 
The  scornful  words  stung  him  as  I  meant  that 
they  should,  and  he  replied  indignantly,  de- 
manding die-canse  of  the  strange  manner  I  had 
adopted  toward  him  for  so  long,  and  insisting 
upon  his  right  to  an  explanation.  I  returned 
with  passion  that  I  claimed  an  equal  right  to 
speak  and  act  as  I  pleased,  and  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  enter  into  any  explanations.  Mjr 
reasons  were  suffldent  for  myself. 

So  I  left  him.    I  did  not  see  him  again  on* 
til  he  came  to  n^  room  in  the  evening,  and  how 
I  received  him  ^en  the  reader  knows.     What 
remorse  for  myself,  and  misery  for  both  of  ns,  in 
the  future,  I  might  have  avoided  by  listening  to 
him  then,  I  can  hardly  estimate  now.    I  learned 
long  afterward  how  much  in  his  mind  depended 
upon  my  answer  to  his  request.     He  had  con- 
quered  his  own  pride,  of  which  he  had  fvi\y  as 
much  as  I,  although  it  was  of  a  nobler  order-^- 
and  asked  that  as  a  favor  which  he  might  hare 
commanded  as  a  right.     If  I  had  consented,  it 
would  have  been  the  earnest  of  a  new  life  to 
him.     He  would  have  told  me  all  things  dia.K 
were* on  his  mind^— his  sorrow  and  disappoiirt- 
ment,  his  longing  for  perfect  union  and  confix 
dence  between  us — and  by  his  love  and  his  eam~> 
estness  have  constrained  me  to  listen,  until  ttk« 
barrier  of  my  willfhl  resentment  was  brok«Ba 
down,  and  a  right  understanding  of  the  whol« 
trouble  established.    I  did  not  know  all  this,  1% 
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b  trae^  nor  that  my  hatband  bad  made  this  the 
tast  of  mv  worthinesSf  the  stake  npon  which 
oor  faton  happiness  depended — that  he  had  de- 
tensined  to  leave  me  to  my  own  ways,  if  he 
fiuled  in  this,  aa  one  unworUiy  of  farther  hope 
or  effut.  Bat  if  I  had,  doabtless  my  reckless 
pride  woakl  have  been  stronger  still  than  love 
or  foar,  and  I  shoold  have  gone  on,  braving  all 
eoBsequenees. 

IL 
Mrs.  Bennett's  mstling  floonces  and  laoglw 
ing  voice  broke  in  upon  my  pleasant  reverie. 
**  What  a  charming  tablean,  aiid  what  a  pitj  to 
ipoil  it  !'*  was  her  exclamation  as  I  rose  to  meet 
her.  '  ^  it  might  have  been  *  maiden  meditation 
fiinej  free,*  if  only  one  did  not  know  of  that 
dear,  devoted  hasband,  and  the  bewitching  little 
encombrance  in  the  narveiy.  What  have  yoa 
been  doing  to  joarself  ?  Yoa  are  more  splen- 
did than  ever  to-night." 

'*Arol?'' I  said,  lightly.  '^Let  as  go  at  once, 
then,  and  do  execatioa  while  the  eharm  lasts." 

*'AadMr.  Gianger?" 

'*0b,  he  declines  the  entertainment,  and  I 
shall  sarvive  without  him."  a 

**  Good !"  Mrs.  BenneU  clapped  her  Idd  gloves 
merrily.  "  Ton  have  been  qaarreling,  I  know. 
That's  the  secret  of  yoor  bloom  and  yoor  bright 
eyes.    I  am  delighted  I " 

*4t  is  refreshing  occasionally;  by  way  of 
variety,  you  know,"  I  said,  with  a  forced  laogh. 

**  Befreshing  ?  It's  the  only  spice  of  married 
lifer'  she  retamed.  ''Georige  and  I  qaarrel 
awfolly.  I  always  begin  it  when  I  want  to  look 
my  handsomest;  yoa  get  ap  soch  a  color,  yoa 
know,  when  you  are  seying  all  sorts  of  oatra* 
Seous  things,  and  making  a  man  furions.  I 
always  admire  myself  in  a  rage,  and  it's  quite 
as  becoming  to  you,  judging  from  the  effects." 

** Don't  take  too  much  for  granted,"  I  said, 
esrdessly,  drawing  my  cloak  around  my  shoul- 
ders OS  we  went  out.  I  have  not  confessed  to  a 
rage,  remember.  Take  care  of  the  wheel  there, 
jeor  dress  is  touching  it." 

The  footman  was  holding  open  the  earriage- 
door,  and  I  started  another  topic  as  soon  as  it 
was  closed  upon  us.  I  did  not  choose  to  talk 
of  my  husband  to  Mrs.  Bennett,  or  any  one 
^iat.  My  pride  was  of  so  much  service  at  least 
that  it  prevented  me  firom  showing  to  strangers 
soy  of  the  unhappy  secrets  of  our  home.  No 
one  ever  guessed  from  my  manner  that  a  single 
shadow  bad  fiUlen  npon  my  life,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
Bett  did  not  dream,  when  she  saw  me  gayest  and 
bri^^htost  of  all  the  brilliant  throng,  that  there 
was  aoy  reality  in  her  playfol  accusation  of  a 
qvan^.  It  was  quito  beyond  her  capacity  to 
oomprehend  such  ieelings  as  were  rankling  in 
my  heart  while  lips  and  eyes  smiled  serene 
above. 

Korman  was  up  still  when  I  returned  home, 
very  late.  I  saw  the  lights  in  his  study,  and 
lua  own  fignre  at  the  window  for  a  moment,  as 
the  carriage  stopped.  Mrs.  Bennett  was  half 
■sleep  among  her  shawls,  but  she  roused  up  to 
i^t  a  remark  about  '*his  devotion,**  in  con- 


trast to  ^'Geoige's"  indifference,  '*who  had  been 
asleep  at  least  three  boon,  she  was  sure !"  I 
bade  her  a  merry  good-night,  and  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  portico,  where  a  servant  was  already 
waiting  at  the  open  door.  Bat  Norman  did  not 
come  to  meet  me,  as  he  had  alwa^  done  before 
when  I  had  been  out  without  him.  I  went  up 
stairs  alone ;  and  although  his  door  was  open 
as  I  passed,  he  did  not  come  out  to  me,  or  even 
speak.  In  our  chamber  I  waited  long  for  him, 
bat  he  never  came,  and  I  lay  down  to  »leep  at 
last,  for  the  first  time  since  our  marriage,  with- 
oat  him ;  wondering,  bitterly,  as  I  did  so,  what 
Mrs.  Bennett  would  think  of  **his  devotion" 
could  she  see  us  now  1 

The  baby  had  never  slept  with  me.  I  would 
not  be  troubled  with  him,  and  sever  gave  my- 
self any  concern  as  to  the  norse^s  management, 
although  she  occupied  a  room  adjoining  mine, 
ostensibly  to  be  under  my  supervision.  To- 
night I  could  not  sleep.  I  Jay  awuke,  tossed 
with  a  tumult  of  angiy  thoaghto,  uppermost  of 
which  was  the  indignant  one  that  Norman  was 
trying  by  his  absence  to  pumth  me  into  submis* 
sion ! — and  so  it  happened  that  I  heard  the  child 
when  he  wakened  in  tbe  next  room  and  began 
to  cry.  His  feeble  wail«was  little  more  than  a 
moan,  most  pitiful  to  hear,  but  not  loud  enough 
to  disturb  the  nurse  it  seemed,  for  it  went  on 
for  some  time  unnoticed.  At  last,  when  I  had 
just  made  np  my  mind  to  call  her,  I  beard  her 
rouse  up  and  take  the  child,  apparently,  saying, 
in  a  sleepy,  fretfhl  way, 

"Oh,  baby,  dear,  do  be  qnietl  Ye*re  wear- 
in'  the  life  out  o'  me  with  your  Arettin*  1  What 
ails  ye  that  ye  oan*t  sleep?" 

And  then,  when  the  child  still  moaned,  I 
heard  her  moving  about,  and  the  rattle  of  a 
spoon  and  cup,  as  I  thought;  and  by-and-by 
there  was  quiet  again.  '*  She  has  fed  him,"  I 
said  to  myself.  "  That  was  all  he  wanted,  and 
now  he  has  gone  to  sleep.**  So  I  lettled  my- 
self into  an  easier  position  among  the  pillows, 
and  fell  asleep  at  last,  without  another  thought 
for  my  poor  little  baby.  It  was  very  late  in  the 
morning  before  I  waked,  and  almost  noon  when, 
my  toilet  and  breakfast  accomplished,  I  asked 
for  the  child.  Then  I  was  told  that  he  was 
asleep.  I  don*t  know  what  impulse  prompted 
me,  but,  indolent  and  languid  as  I  felt,  I  got 
up  and  went  to  look  at  him  in  his  crib.  He  lay 
profoundly  asleep,  motionless  and  white,  al- 
most, as  if  he  were  dead.  So  whito  and  death- 
like that,  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of  fear  shot 
through  my  heart,  and  involuntarily  I  laid  my 
hand  over  his  little,  pale  lips  to  feel  his  breath. 
He  did  breathe,  faintly,  indeed,  but  I  was  satis- 
fied, and  went  back  to  my  dressing-room  to 
amuse  myself  with  a  new  novel.  Norman  had 
not  been  near  me  all  the  day,  but  I  had  seen 
him  from  my  window  going  out  of  the  boose. 

An  hour  later,  when  I  began  to  weary  of  the 
book,  I  called  for  the  baby  again ;  but  he  was 
still  asleep.  "  Hasn't  he  been  awake  to-day  ?" 
I  asked,  beginning  to  feel  uneasy,  though  I 
scarcely  knew  why. 
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"Oh  yes,  ma*aml  to  be  sure  he  has!**  was 
the  nurse's  hasty  answer.  "  I  had  him  up  and 
dressed  him  this  morning.  He  only  dropped 
off  again  just  a  little  while  before  you  adied  for 
him  first,  ma'am." 

"Well,  go*and  wake  him  np,"  I  said;  "I 
want  him." 

"  It  seems  like  a  pity,  ma'am — "  she  began, 
hesitatingly,  but  I  checked  her  anthoritatiTely : 

"  He  has  slept  long  enough.  Do  as  I  tell 
you,  and  bring  him  to  me." 

She  went  into  the  next  room,  and  I  saw  her 
take  the  child  out  of  the  cradle,  and  begin  to 
shake  him  and  throw  him  up  in  her  arms  to 
waken  him.  His  little  head  drooped  heavily, 
and  his  tiny  arms  fell  loosely  by  his  side,  bat 
tiiere  was  no  voluntary  motion.  The  drowsy 
lids  did  not  unclose,  and  no  change  passed  over 
his  face.     She  could  not  rouse  him. 

I  grew  frightened  when  I  saw  her  ineffectual 
efforts,  and  starting  up  hastily  I  snatched  him 
from  her,  tossed  him  up  and  down  rapidly  two 
or  three  times,  then  shook  him  violently  and 
called  aloud.  But  neither  sound  noi\  motion 
answered  me.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
rouse  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  I  turned  fiercely 
to  the  nurse,  who  stood  by  pale  with  terror : 

"Tou  have  been  doing  something  to  my 
ehild!  Tell  me  at  once'' what  you  have  given 
him — this  instant  tell  me  V* 

"Indeed,  indeed,  ma*am,  I  never  gave  him 
a  thing,"  she  protested,  eagerly.  "Never  a 
drop  of  nothing,  forbye  the  milk  he  takes  every 
ni^ht.  Sure  an*  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  do 
such  a  thing!" 

"Go  for  Mr.  Granger — ^ring  the  bell — send 
for  a  doctor!"  I  ordered,  passionately,  grasping 
the  bell-handle  myself  as  I  spoke,  and  pulling 
it  till  the  jangling  echoes  rang  through  the  house. 

"Walter!  my  baby!  darling,  wake  up  for 
mamma!"  I  screamed  in  the  child's  unconscious 
ear,  growing  wild  with  fear  as  I  threw  him  to 
and  fro,  and  fiew  about  the  room,  now  to  the 
fire,  now  to  the  window,  in  vain  efforts  to  shake 
off  the  horrible  stupor  which  bound  as  with  a 
spell  every  limb  and  feature.  Nothing  but  the 
faint  breathing  gave  any  token  of  life,  and  to 
my  excited  terror  even  that  seemed  almost 
spent. 

The  nurse  came  back  presently,  faltering  out 
that  Mr.  Granger  was  not  at  home;  but  the 
%dolent  ringing  had  brought  other  servants  to 
the  room,  and  with  as  much  self-possession  as 
I  could  command,  I  ordered  one  to  go  for  the 
nearest  physician,  and  another  to  try  to  find  my 
husband — though  I  remembered,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  that  to-day  was  Saturday,  and  it  was 
his  usual  custom  to  go  out  of  town  on  that  day ; 
so  it  was  more  than  likely  that  he  was  miles 
away  from  the  city  at  this  time.  Still  I  sent 
the  servant  on  the  search,  and  seated  myself 
then  with  the  baby  on  my  lap ;  giving  over  my 
vain  attempts  to  rouse  him,  and  waiting  as  calm- 
ly as  I  could  for  a  doctor's  arrival. 

It  seemed  ages  before  he  came,  and  my  baby 
slumbered  on  in  my  arms,  his  little  heart  beat- 


ing more  and  more  feebly,  the  breath  coming 
with  still  fainter  inspirations,  and  the  small, 
pallid  face  looking  already  as  if  it  lay  under  the 
shadow  of  death.  What  agony  of  suspense  and 
dread — ^what  yearning,  remorseful  love — what 
pity  and  self-reproach  tortured  my  soul  during 
this  terrible  interval,  let  any  moUier  imagine ! 
Selfish,  and  willful,  and  blind  to  my  own  faults 
as  I  was,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  had  wrought 
this  evil,  |it  least  in  part ;  and  I  bowed  myself 
down  to  the  dust  in  anguish  and  shame.  If 
Norman — if  my  husband — had  but  come  to  me 
then,  I  would  have  knelt  at  his  feet  in  my  de- 
spair and  misery ;  I  would  have  clung  to  him 
for  pardon  and  pity ;  I  would  have  poured  out 
all  the  sorrow  and  penitence  of  my  heart  in 
confession  of  my  wrong-doing  and  imploring 
his  forgiveness — and  so  I  miffkt  have  been  saved 
from  the  worse  wrong  and  deeper  wretchedness 
which  awaited  me  I 

But  he  did  not  come;  only  the  doctor,  at 
last ;  and  I  saw,  as  he  bent  over  the  baby,  the 
hopeless  sentence  written  in  his  face  before  any 
word  was  spoken. 

"  How  long  has  the  child  lain  in  this  state  ?" 
he  asked. 

I  answered  mechanically, "  About  two  hours. 
His  nurse  says  that  he  was  awake  this  morning.** 

"Who  gave  him  the  laudanum?" 

"The  nurse,  I  suppose,"  I  replied,  in  the 
same  way;  "but  she  declares  she  has  given 
him  nothing." 

He  turned  sharply  to  her  as  she  crouched 
upon  the  floor,  hiding  her  face^ — "Tdl  the  truth 
at  once,  or  I  will  have  you  arrested  for  poison- 
ing. When  did  yon  give  laudanum  to  this 
child ;  and  how  long  has  he  been  asleep  ?  He 
was  not  awake  two  hours  ago !" 

A  burst  of  sobs  and  incoherent  assertions  of 
innocence  was  her  only  answer  at  first,  but  a 
few  energetic  words  from  him  brought  out  the 
truth  presently.  It  was  the  old  story,  often 
told.  My  neglect  and  indifference  had  made 
her  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  means  to  relieve 
herself  from  trouble.  "  She  had  often  given 
him  a  drop  or  so,"  she  said,  "when  he  had 
colic,  and  it  never  did  him  any  hurt.  Last 
night  he  fretted,  and  she  gave  him  some  in  his 
milk,  and  she  didn't  believe  he  had  been  awake 
since.  She  had  dressed  him  in  the  morning, 
to  try  to  wake  him  up,  but  he  hardly  roused  a 
bit,  only  opened  his  eyes  once,  and  dropped  off 
again  directly;  and  he  had  never  stirred  since." 

This  was  the  substance  of  her  confession.  I 
listened  to  it  without  a  word,  for  I  knew  I  had 
no  right  to  reproach  her.  What  the  doctor 
thought  of  me  I  do  not  know.  He  was  not  our 
family  physician,  and  I  never  saw  him  after- 
ward ;  but  he  must  have  felt  that  I,  after  all, 
was  more  guilty  than  the  ignorant  nurse. 

"  Will  he  ever  wake  up  ?"  I  asked  him,  as  he 
stooped  down  and  put  his  ear  to  the  breast  of 
the  child.  My  voice  was  subdued  from  tlio 
very  depth  of  my  misery,  but  I  think  he  thought 
roe  callous.  He  raised  his  head  and  answered 
abruptly, 
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"Not  in  this  irorld,  madam.  The  cMld  ia 
dying." 

"  Is  there  do  hope  ?  Can  yon  do  nothing  for 
him?" 

"  Nothing.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reme- 
dies,** was  the  brief  answer,  and  there  was  no 
more  said.  He  stood  before  me,  looking  down 
in  silence  upon  the  infant  in  my  Up.  And  I 
looked  down,  too,  mnte  and  motionless,  with  dry 
ejes  and  folded  hands,  bat  my  heart  seemed 
turning  to  stone. 

It  was  soon  over,  for  the  little  life  was  almost 
spent  whem  the  doctor  arrived.  A  faint  shiver 
trembled  down  the  limbs,  and  stopped  sudden- 
Iv.  A  deathlier  paleness  settled  npon  the  small 
&ce,  and  the  tiny,  fluttering  breath  ceased  its 
phiy  forerer.  My  child  lay  dead  upon  my 
knees! 

ni. 

The  afternoon  had  waned,  and  a  dreary  twi- 
Hgbt  shadow  was  creeping  through  my  hus- 
band's study,  where  I  crouched  by  the  neglected 
fire  and  waited  for  his  return.  Ever  since  I 
had  left  the  little  motionless  figure  up  stairs  I 
had  been  here,  wandering  vaguely  about  the 
room  or  drooping  by  the  fire  alone  with  my 
wretchedness,  waiting  and  longing  with  wild 
impatience  for  Norman's  return,  and  yet  dread- 
ing it  with  terror  unspeakable.  **What  will 
he  say?  oh,  what  will  he  say?"  I  caught  my- 
self repeating  aloud,  over  and  over  again,  un- 
meaningly and  unconsciously.  And  then  I 
hurried  up  and  down  the  room  and  wrung  my 
hands  in  despair,  or  went  to  the  window  and 
strained  my  eyes  to  catch  his  figure  in  the  dis- 
tant, or  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  stair-case,  per- 
haps, and  listened  idly  for  some  sound  or  mo- 
tion fix»m  the  room  above  where  the  baby  lay. 
Once  I  ran  up  again  on  some  wild  impulse  to 
look  at  him  and  see  if  he  were  really  dead ;  but 
the  darkened  chamber,  and  the  shrouded  crib, 
and,  above  all,  the  death-chill  of  the  white  cheek 
I  stooped  to  touch,  drove  me  back  again,  shiver- 
ing with  strange  fear,  to  my  post  in  the  library. 

And  so  the  miserable  hours  wore  on,  until 
the  room  was  filled  with  darkness,  and  still  he 
did  not  come.  At  last  the  gloom  and  silence 
and  solitude  grew  intolerable ;  I  could  not  en- 
dure it  any  longer,  and  I  got  up  to  ring  for  some 
one ;  but  before  I  had  touched  the  bell  I  heard 
a  sound  which  stayed  my  hand,  and  I  stood 
stin,  faint,  and  breathless,  quivering  with  a 
strange  excitement  of  fear  and  expectation,  for 
I  knew -it  was  my  husband  at  last.  It  was 
only  a  moment  before  his  step  echoed  along  the 
hall,  and  his  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the  door. 
He  did  not  see  me  at  first,  but  bent  over  the 
grate  to  get  a  light  for  the  chandelier.  The 
next  instant  the  broad  blaze  revealed  me  stand- 
ing in  front  of  him,  and  he  started  back  in  as- 
tonishment. 

''  Agnes !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he 
excUumed,  hastily. 

"  Oh,  Norman !" — I  threw  my  arms  out  wild- 
ly to  him—*  *  hare  mercy  upon  me  I  The  baby 
is  dead— our  little  Walter  I" 


I  clung  to  him  in  an  agony  of  supplication, 
but  he  pushed  me  back  with  a  look  of  horror 
and  incredulity.  **  Say  that  a^ain  !*'  he  de- 
inanded,  almost  fiercely,  **  my  child  is  deadf** 

**  He  is,  indeed  I"  I  cried,  sharply.  *^*  Have 
pity  upon  me,  Norma.i — my  child  is  dead!" 

*'/%/y/*'  he  dashed  away  my  clinging  hands 
as  if  they  had  been  vipers,  and  stamped  bis  foet 
upon  the  floor  in  passionate  despair.  **Pity 
yoti  /  You  are  satisfied ;  you  are  contented  now ; 
you  are  freed  from  your  encumbrance  that  hin- 
dered you  so  sorely.  Never  ask  me  to  pity  or 
forgive  you!" 

And  he  rushed  away  from  me  without  another 
word.  I  heard  his  rapid  feet  springing  up  the 
stairs,  and  in  the  sudden  silence  that  followed 
I  knew  he  was  standing  beside  his  dead  child. 
I  stood  still  for  a  moment  stunned  and  stupefied, 
as  if  I  had  received  a  blow ;  for  with  all  my 
dread  of  the  efiect  my  tidings  would  produce  I 
had  not  dreamed  of  this,  and  I  could  not  realize 
just  at  first  that  such  words  had  actually  been 
spoken  to  roe  by  my  husband.  They  would 
have  broken  some  weak  woman's  heart,  maybe ; 
they  only  hardened  mine,  and  threw  me  back 
upon  my  stronghold  of  pride  and  resentment, 
from  which  the  anguish  of  the  last  ^ew  hours 
had  driven  me.  I  waited  only  a  moment  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  then  I  followed  his  foot- 
steps swiftly  up  to  the  room  where  the  child  was 
laid  out.  It  was  my  own  dressing-room,  and 
Norman  was  standing  in  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  stood  the  night  before  when  he  asked  roe 
to  stay  at  home  from  tliat  ball.  I  could  not 
help  the  keen  pang  of  memory,  the  flash  of 
sharp  regret — **  If  I  had  only  known  then  what 
a  day  would  bring  forth !" — as  I  glanced  from 
the  little  waxen  face  lying  under  the  folds  of 
snowy  drapery  to  the  stern  brow  and  gloomy 
eyes  of  the  father  bending  over  it.  But  I  did 
not  waver  in  my  purpose.  I  went  forward  to 
his  side,  and  said,  steadily,  without  passion, 

«  Norman,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  You  told 
me  down  stairs  never  to  ask  you  for  pity  or  for- 
giveness. I  promise  you  I  will  not ;  and  I  tell 
1/ou  now  never  to  ask  me  to  forgel  or  forgive  ihc 
cruel  words,  you  have  spoken  to  me.  For,  be- 
fore this  dead  child,  I  never  wDl!" 

And  I  turned  my  back  and  went  out  again. 
He  called  my  name  before  I  reached  the  door. 
Looking  back  now,  I  can  remember  the  strange 
blending  of  love,  pity,  remorse,  unutterable  grief 
which  his  voice  expressed  in  that  one  word. 
But  it  did  not  move  me  then.  I  went  on,  and 
the  door  was  shut  between  us. 

IV. 

I  shrink  from  the  retrospect  of  the  miserable 
months  that  followed.  The  dreary  days,  the 
wretched,  lonely  nights,  the  constant  haunting 
memories  of  my  child,  and  the  bitter  self-accu- 
sations alternating  with  my  burning  resentment 
against  my  husband.  He  was  very  unhappy, 
too,  perhaps  more  so  than  myself;  for  he  had  a 
tenderer  nature,  more  loving,  more  dependent 
upon  others  for  love  and  sympathy,  and  this 
horrible  estrangement  was  an  hourly  torture  to 
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khn.  He  tried  more  than  once  to  effect  a  recon> 
ciliadon,  entreating  me  to  foiiget  the  words  he 
had  spoken  in  the  first  riiock  and  horror  of  my 
intelligence — ^to  let  the  past,  with  all  its  sins  and 
sorrows,  be  buried  in  the  ehild*s  gm^e,  and  begin 
anew  a  better  and  happier  life  of  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  forgiveness.  My  guardian  likewise 
tried  reproach,  expostulation,  entreaty.  But  I 
awed  him  into  sUence  with  a  few  imperious 
words,  so  that  he  nerer  made  a  second  attempt. 
And  as  for  Norman,  I  turned  from  him  with 
bitter,  unforgiving  determination,  refusing  to 
answer,  even  to  listen  to  his  pleadings. 

Then  he  gave  me  up  at  last.  He  did  not  tell 
me  so,  but  I  knew  he  had  resolved  in  his  own 
mind  never  again  to  offer  the  request  which  had 
been  so  scornfully  rejected.  He  was  hopelesis 
for  the  future,  and  I  saw  that  he  believed  me 
unworthy  of  any  further  eM>rt.  It  will  be  sup- 
posed the  conviction  did  not  tend  to  soften  me. 
I  carried  myself  more  haughtily  than  ever  to- 
ward him  when  I  had  read  in  his  face  that  last 
determination,  as  if  to  prove  to  him  the  truth 
of  his  own  thought  But  in  my  heart  the  ag- 
ony of  humiliation  was  extreme ;  for  do  what  I 
might,  I  could  not  crush  my  love  and  my  yearn- 
ing for  him.  All  the  "many  waters'*  of  my 
anger  could  not  '*  quench  love,  neither  could  the 
floods'*  of  my  pride  and  passion  **drpwn  it." 

I  wonder  that  the  dread  of  a  final  separation 
between  us  never  crossed  my  mind.  I  have 
since  learned  that  it  was  the  principle  of  the 
marriage-vow,  which,  though  it  pressed  so  light- 
ly upon  me,  neitlier  time  nor  change  could  dis- 
solve to  him,  that  alone  prevented- it.  **Por 
better  or  worsty  to  love  and  to  cherish" — ^my 
proving  unworthy  had  not,  to  his  conscience, 
released  him  from  the  duty  of  watching  over 
and  cherishing  me,  and  averting  the  suspicion 
and  foul  slander  that  would,  inevitably,  have 
been  fastened  on  me  by  my  own  recklessness 
had  we  separated.  Even  to  spare  himself  use- 
less regrets,  and  hopeless  yearning^  kept  alive 
by  my  presence,  he  would  not  utterly  forsake 
me.  I  did  not  appreciate  his  magnanimity, 
and  he  knew  that  I  did  not ;  but  that  made  no 
change  in  his  simple  principle  of  right.  I  was 
saved  by  it,  without  knowing  or  thinking  of  the 
danger  in  which  I  stood,  and  which  nothing  ebe 
could  have  averted. 

There  came  an  unlooked-for  diversion  to  my 
misery  by-and-by ;  but  I  scarcely  knew  whether 
it  was  an  increase  or  an  alleviation.  I  grew 
conscious  that  I  was  to  be  a  mother  again.  At 
first  the  knowledge  filled  me  with  impotent 
rage ;  afterward  there  came  a  tender,  remorse- 
ful memory  of  my  lost  baby,  and  the  thought 
sprung  up  that  I  might  atone  for  my  wrong 
there  by  acting  a  mother's  part  to  this  child.  The 
two  feelings  struggled  within  me  throughout  the 
whole  time.  Sometimes  I  looked  forward  to  the 
child's  birth  almost  hopefully,  with  an  undefined 
idea  that  it  might  Inring  me  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  peace.  But  again  all  my  evil  passions 
rose  up  in  rebellion  at  the  thought  that  I  should 
bear  Aim  another  infant,  and  I  almost  hated  the 


innocent  little  creature  that  was  so  soon  to  see 
the  light.  What  wero  Norman's  feelings  about 
it  I  did  not  know.  No  word  was  exchanged 
between  us ;  for  we  never  spoke  to  each  other 
idene.  We  went  out  together,  as  we  had  done 
before,  and,  to  public  obserreTs,  there  was  no 
d^fereneein  our  intercourse  and  eondnot.  Our 
mutual  pride  conspired  to  prevent  strangers 
firom  seeing  our  domestic  troubles ;  but  every 
day  the  wi^  of  separation  grew  higher  and 
stronger  between  us.  I  bore  my  burden  alone, 
through  days  of  heaviness  and  nights  of  pain, 
uncheered  by  sympathy  or  companionship  with 
him  who  should  bare  been  my  stay  and  streirgth 
and  most  efficient  comforter. 

When  the  child  was  bom  he  came  to  me, 
while  I  lay  in  the  first  great  weakness  and  ex- 
haustion, and  stooped  over  the  bed  to  kiss  me. 
It  was  the  first  time  his  lips  had  touched  my 
cheek  in  so  many  months,  and  the  light  press- 
ure thrilled  every  nerve  with  an  indescribable 
sensation  of  delight.  For  one  moment  the  im- 
pulse was  strong  to  throw  my  arms  round  his 
neck  and  hold  him  so  close  to  me  that  we  should 
never  be  parted  again ;  but  the  next  moment 
the  perverse  spirit  was  in  the  ascendant  I 
brushed  the  kiss  away,  with  a  look  and  gesture 
of  repugnance,  and  drew  the  covers  hastily  over 
my  fkce  to  avoid  meeting  his  eyes.  I  thought 
he  would  go  away,  but  he  did  not.  The  nurse 
and  physician  were  in  the  next  room,  busied 
with  the  child,  and,  for  the  minute,  Norman 
was  alone  with  me.  He  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered, 

"Agnes  r 

**Go  away  I"  I  answered  imder  the  covers. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  hear  a  word  you  can  say. 
Do  not  speak  to  me.** 

He  answered  by  drawing  the  quilt  from  my 
face  and  taking  hold  of  my  hands.  I  could  not 
resist  him  in  my  weakness,  but  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  steeled  my  heart  resolutely  against  any  ap- 
peal he  might  make. 

**  I  determined  once,**  he  began,  **  never  to 
say  a  Word  like  this  to  you  again.  I  did  not 
know  then  that  any  such  bond  as  Ais  child  ex- 
isted between  us ;  but  now  it  is  bom,  and  I  must 
speak  to  you.  Agnes,  for  your  infant's  sake,  if 
not  for  your  own  or  mine,  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things.  Give  me  the  power,  as  it  is 
my  right,  to  comfort  and  cherish  you  in  your 
sickness — let  this  miserable  separation  cease 
now  and  forever.  I  have  suffered  enough,  sure- 
ly, to  satisfy  your  resentment,  and  you  can  not 
be  happy  in  it  Why  will  you  make  us  both  so 
wretched?" 

**  It  was  not  I,"  I  answered,  coldly.  **  Ask 
yourself  t he  question.  Tou  originated  the  whole 
trouble." 

**0h,  Agnes!" — ^he  made  a  gesture  half  in 
impatience,  half  despair — "can  you  never  for- 
give those  frantic  words  which  were  repented 
of  as  soon  as  spoken  ?  Have  I,  too,  nothing  to 
forget  and  pass  by?** 

'* Nothing  like  that!"  I  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately.    **I  came  to  you  in  my  agony,  and  you 
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lefmlaed  me  with  tconi  and  loathing.  Yon 
trampled  upon  mj  wretchedness  wttbont  pity*. 
I  wiU  never  forget  it.     I  will  never  forgive  it !" 

Afeeble  little  wail  from  the  next  room  reached 
oar  ears  at  that  moment.  Norman  started,  and 
his  face  flashed  with  a  sndden  hopefolness. 
"Do  yon  hear  that?"  he  said,  eagerlj.  **It 
is  owr  ekUd!  Oh,  anrefy,  jon  can  not  listen  to 
its  cry  and  keep  yonr  anger  still?  Agnes,  let 
the  chitd  make  peace  with  ns,  fat  little  Walter^ 
•iker 

He  trembled  with  sappressed  excitement  as 
be  made  this  last  appeal.  Ifek  it  was  the  last, 
sad  all  the  strength  of  evil  in  me  rose  np  to  re- 
ject it.  **  Do  not  dare  to  say  y&r*  HhU  WaHer^B 
mkej*'  I  said,  fiercely,  **  and  never  bring  np  this 
diild  as  a  plea  again.  It  is  the  last  thing  that 
vill  make  peace  between  ns.  I  hate  and  de- 
test tiie  veiy  thought  of  it.  I  wish  I  oonld  never 
see  its  fiice.  Now  leave  me,  for  I  will  not  hear 
mother  word." 

His  face  grew  irery  pale  as  I  spoke ;  bnt  he 
heaid  nie  throogh,  then  answered,  calmly,  "  Be 
it  BO,  then.  Yon  shall  never  be  vexed  with  an- 
other sppeal  from  me— never  while  I  live.  If 
the  time  ever  cornea  when  yon  are  sorry  for  this 
demal,  and  wish  to  come  back  to  yonr  tme  re- 
Utionship  with  me,  one  word  fVom  yon  will  be 
sufficient.  I  will  never  reject  it — but  you  must 
be  tbe  one  to  speak  it.* 

And  I  did  not  see  him  any  more — ^that  day, 
nor  for  many  other  days.  At  least,  if  I  saw 
kim  I  did  not  knorw  it ;  for  I  was  conscious  of 
Bothin^  for  weeks  afteorward.  The  strong  ex- 
dtement  caused  by  my  husband's  visit  was  too 
mseh  for  my  foeble  condition.  When  the  at- 
tendants came  bads,  to  me  they  found  me  rigid 
with  convulsions,  and  afrerward  a  fever  came 
on  which  kept  me  delirious  for  many  days.  My 
fife  was  barely  saved,  they  toM  me.  I  wished, 
bitterly,  when  I  heard  it,  that  they  had  let  roe 
die.  As  if  I  had  been  fit,  with  such  anger  and 
wickedness  baming  in  my  heart,  to  stand  before 
my  God! 

I  was  utterly  prostrated  when  I' waked  np  to 
a  perception  of  outward  things  again — too  weak 
to  talk,  or  think  much,  even ;  but  it  struck  me 
strangely,  after  a  day  or  two,  that  I  saw  no  signs 
of  the  baby's  presence  any  where.  The  nurse 
nurely  left  my  bedside.  I  never  heard  a  cry  of 
the  child ;  and  onoe,  when  the  inner  door  that 
led  from  my  room  to  the  one  which  had  been 
little  Walter's  nursery  was  opened,  I  caught  a 
gHnipse  of  the  cradle,  looking  still  as  unused 
and  desolate  as  it  had  done  ever  since  he  died. 
I  said  nothing  at  first,  being  too  exhausted  to 
think  much  about  it ;  bat  the  next  day  I  was 
itmoger,  and,  seeing  still  no  token  of  the  baby, 
I  asked  the  nurse  where  it  was. 

She  tried  to  put  me  off  with  a  subterfuge. 
"Never  mind  the  baby,"  she  said;  **you  arc 
too  iJl  to  think  about  it  now.  It  does  very  well 
without  you." 

*'  Bat  where  is  it  7  I  want  to  see  it,"  I  per- 
Bsted;  for  something  in  her  manner  ezdted 
nspicion. 


'  *  Oh,  you  are  not  nearly  strong  enough  yet ! " 
she  exclaimed,  hastily.  **  Dr.  Gray  woukl  not 
think  of  allowing  it." 

**  I  do  not  eare  for  Dr.  Gray,"  I  said,  with  a 
tone  of  my  old  imperionsness.  *'  I  know  what 
I  am  strong  enough  for.     Bring  me  my  child  t" 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  I 
r^>eated  my  command ;  then  she  got  up  with- 
out speaking  and  left  the  room.  A  minute  aft- 
erward she  came  back,  and  said,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  playfulness, 

*'The  baby  is  asleep,  Mrs.  Granger;  and 
that's  just  where  yon  ought  to  be,  too.  So  shut 
your  eyes  and  try  to  take  a  nap.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  s^  the  child  when  you  wake." 

**  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  I  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently. **  You  are  keeping  something  back 
from  me,  I  know.  Tell  me  the  truth  at  once. 
Is  my  baby  dead?" 

She  made  me  no  answer  in  words,  but  the 
lode  in  her  face  told  enough.  I  turned  away 
fh>m  her  and  buried  my  head  in  the  pillows, 
and  wept  silently.  Why?  was  it  simply  phys- 
ical weakness,  or  did  I  regret  the  child's  death  ? 
I  scarcely  knew  myself,  then;  bat  from  that 
time,  throughout  nil  my  slow  and  tedious  re- 
covery, a  yearning  for  the  little  one  whose  face 
I  had  never  seen  possessed  my  soul.  The 
nurse  told  me  it  was  a  little  girl ;  I  had  wished 
sometimes  before  its  birth — in  those  moods  when 
I  felt  reconciled  to  its  coming  at  all  —  that  it 
might  be ;  and  I  used  to  lie  for  hours  together, 
when  the  nurse  thought  me  asleep,  dreaming 
about  my  little  daughter,  trying  to  picture  her 
in  my  mind,  and  wondering  how  I  should  have 
felt  for  her  had  she  lived.  I  remembered  what 
I  had  said  to  Norman,  that  "  I  wished  I  could 
never  see  her  face,"  and  the  recollection  added 
nuny  a  pang  to  my  hidden  sorrow. 

My  husband  came  to  see  me  constantly  and 
kindly,  passing  several  hours  of  each  day  in  my 
sick-room,  but  we  said  very  little  to  each  other. 
He  always  asked  me  when  he  came  in,  *^  how  I 
felt  to-day?"  with  the  same  tenderness  in  look 
and  voice;  and  I  always  answered  with  the 
same  coldness,  "Better,  I  thank  you."  And 
he  usually  took  a  book  after  that,  and  read  while 
he  sat  beside  me.  Sometimes  he  offered  to  read 
aloud  to  me,  but  I  always  declined.  The  read- 
ing alone  would  have  been  an  infinite  relief  to 
the  weariness  of  my  confinement,  and  the  very 
sound  of  his  voice,  continuous  and  uninterrupted, 
would  have  been  as  music  to  my  ears.  But  my 
willful  pride  would  not  suffer  me  to  accept  the 
pleasure.  I  was  afraid  of  it  too,  perha)>s ;  afraid 
lest  in  listening  so  long  to  the  voice  so  loved, 
even  though  it  spoke  the  words  of  another,  my 
heart  should  be  softened,  and  I  should  forget  my 
resolution.  So  I  resisted  all  the  pleading  im- 
pulses of  my  better  nature,  all  the  yearnings  of 
my  loneliness,  and  kept  the  same  outward  de- 
meanor of  coldness  and  reserve.  **The  fire 
burned"  within  often ;  passionate  love  and  re- 
gret, unspeakable  longing,  mingled  with  a  fierce 
vindictiveness  and  a  sullen  pride  that  still  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery.     I  nsed  to  lie  among  the 
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pillows  with  mj  eyes  half  shat,  pretending  to 
sleep,  yet  secretly  watching  Norman's  face,  as 
he  read,  unconscious  of  my  scrutiny.  I  studied 
every  feature,  noted  every  flitting  shade  of  ex- 
pression— the  calm,  proud  brow,  and  deep-set 
eyes,  full  of  earnest  purpose ;  the  worn  cheeks, 
paler  and  thinner  than  they  had  been  when  my 
lips  touched  them  last ;  the  grave,  sad  mouth ; 
80  sad,  yet  with  such  a  lingering  sweetness  in 
the  half  smile  that  crossed  it  sometimes  —  a 
pale  reflection  of  the  pleasant  thought  in  his 
book.  There  were  times  when,  watching  him 
thus,  I  could  not  check  the  tears  that  would 
gather  in  my  eyes  and  dim  my  vision,  and  if  he 
had  spoken  to  me  then— one  word  of  appeal 
when  my  heart  was  so  full — ^I  think  I  must  have 
yielded,  at  once  and  entirely.  But  he  never 
did,  and  I  knew  he  would  not.  I  remembered 
what  he  had  said,  that  I  must  be  the  one  to 
speak  that  word,  and  1  found  myself  once  spec- 
ulating with  a  sort  of  idle  wonder,  whether  I 
ever  would,  ever  covld,  humble  myself  to  seek 
reconciliation — forgiveness — ^from  him  I 
V. 

Days,  and  weeks,  and  even  months,  crept  by 
before  I  was  well  enough  to  leave  my  room,  and 
in  all  this  time  there  was  no  change  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  each  other.  The  house  had  settled 
down  into  a  strange  quietude.  I  had  no  near 
connections,  neither  had  Norman ;  and  though 
my  tablets  were  filled  with  the  names  of  those 
I  called  "my  friends,"  their  faces  were  very 
seldom  seen  within  our  doors.  They  had  left 
their  cards  in  due  form  during  my  illness,  but  I 
felt  little  inclination,  even  after  my  health  was 
established  again,  to  undertake  a  round  of  visits 
in  return.  I  shrank  with  unaccountable  repug- 
nance from  all  my  old  pleasures  and  interests. 
I  did  not  care  to  see  any  one,  or  go  any  where. 
Day  after  day  I  kept  at  home,  wandering  about 
the  house  in  dreary  idleness,  or  sitting  alone  in 
the  deserted  nursery,  where  I  spent  much  of  my 
time  now.  In  its  shady  solitude  I  brooded  over 
the  short,  unhappy  years  of  my  married  life,  and 
wept  for  my  lost  children — with  more  of  yearn- 
ing, strange  as  it  may  seem,  for  the  little  girl 
that  I  had  never  seen,  than  for  the  baby  who 
had  lain  upon  my  bosom  and  died  upon  my 
knees. 

Sometimes,  when  I  knew  Norman  was  at 
home,  I  would  seat  myself  by  the  register  in  my 
dressing-room,  solely  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
some  chance  movement  that  he  might  make;- 
perhaps  the  sound  of  his  voice  occasionally,  the 
rustle  of  his  paper  as  he  wrote,  or  the  tread  of 
his  feet  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
I  have  sat  for  hours  so,  doing  nothing,  thinking 
nothing,  only  listening  with  an  intense  interest 
which  would  have  seemed  ridiculous  to  a  look- 
er-on, to  these  trivial  sounds.  I  despised  my- 
self for  it,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Day  by  day 
the  conviction  forced  itself  on  me  that  my  love, 
and  my  craving  for  companionship  with  him, 
for  tenderness  and  affection  from  him,  was  over- 
powering my  pride,  drowning  my  anger.  Re- 
collections of  old  caresses,  of  looks  and  words 


that  made  me  tremble  with  deligh^in  the  days 
when  there  was  no  shadow  over  the  brightness 
i  of  our  love,  kept  crowding  up  in  my  heart,  un- 
til my  very  soul  was  sick  with  longings  for  them 
once  more.  It  was  torture  to  have  to  meet  him 
with  a  calm  and  indifferent  face,  to  accept  his 
cold  politenesses  with  the  old  proud  look,  and 
keep  down  the  swelling  tide  that  struggled  con- 
tinually to  break  through  such  barriers.  But 
he  never  guessed  the  change  in  me — ^I  gave  him 
no  sign — and  he  did  not  withdraw  one  moment 
from  the  reserve  and  distance  which  he  had  so 
steadily  maintained.  So  I  would  go  back  to 
my  loneliness,  which  each  day  grew  more  intol- 
erable, and  weep  with  a  miserable  sense  of  ha- 
miliation  and  disappointment,  such  as  I  had 
never  dreamed  I  could  feel. 

One  day  he  came  4ip  to  my  dressing-room. 
I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall,  but  I  did  not  dream 
of  his  seeking  me;  and  when  it  paused  at  my 
door,  and  his  voice  asked,  **May  I  come  in, 
Agnes  ?"  I  could  scarcely  speak  for  the  sudden 
faintness  of  fear  and  expectation  which  came 
over  me.  But  I  managed  to  answer  yes,  and 
he  came  in  with  a  hurried  manner,  which  was 
not  habitual  to  him,  holding  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand.  I  half  rose  up  from  the  couch  where 
I  bad  been  lying,  but  he  exclaimed,  hastily : 

"  Don't  disturb  yourself,  I  beg.  I  will  not 
detain  you  long  with  what  I  have  to  say.  It 
only  relates  to  this  letter  which  I  have  received 
this  morning — an  invitation  to  deliver  a  series 
of  scientific  lectures  to  a  college  society.  The 
lectures  are  already  prepared — they  were  gotten 
up  for  a  similar  purpose  some  years  ago — and  I 
have  concluded  to  accept  the  invitation  imme- 
diately. Of  course  I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  accompanying  me, 
and  I  only  wish  to  know  where  yon  would  choose 
to  spend  the  time  of  my  absence.  You  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  me  now.  If  yon 
will  tell  me  when  you  have  decided  upon  any 
preference,  your  wishes  shall  bo  fulfilled  in  ev- 
ery particular.     That  is  all." 

As  hastily  as  he  had  entered  the  room  he 
went  out  again  without  another  word;  and  I 
was  left  alone,  utterly  confounded  and  bewil- 
dered with  this  most  unlooked-for  intelligence. 
Such  a  possibility  had  never  once  entered  my 
mind.  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  Atm,  tan- 
talizing and  torturing  as  it  was  to  live  ai  we 
did,  and  I  had  not  dreamed,  strangely  enough, 
that  he  would  ever  leave  me.  For  the  first  tinie 
the  terrible  fear  of  a  separation  flashed  over  me, 
and  like  lightning  came  the  thought  that  this 
departure  for  a  time  was  only  a  ruse  to  cover 
an  eternal  leave-taking.  If  it  were,  who  could 
blame  him  ?  He  might  justly  determine  upon 
it,  and  my  own  conscience  would  have  to  hold 
him  guiltless ! 

The  last  barriers  of  pride  and  self-will  melted 
down  as  this  hopeless  future  opened  up  suddenly 
before  me.  I  shrank  back  shuddering  from  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  it,  and  out  of  my  weak- 
ness a  new  and  better  strength  was  bom.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet  with  a  passionate  resolve,  and 
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Idid  not  w^it  fiar  the  beat  of  my  purpofe  to  grow 
cooL  One  moment  I  stopped  beside  the  empty 
endle  in  the  nonery,  and  I  think  the  first  rtai 
pnyer  I  ever  prayed  in  my  life  rose  np  there 
for  help  and  conrage.  Then  I  ran  down  stairs 
and  harried  into  my  hnsband's  study  withoat 
waiting  to  ask  admission.  He  was  writing,  and 
kicked  op  in  wonder  at  my  hasty  entrance ;  but 
I  did  not  let  the  look  or  any  th^g  stop  me.  I 
ikat  the  door  behind  me  that  none  might  see 
u,  and  I  went  to  him  and  knelt  down  by  his 
side,  and,  with  my  arms  around  him  and  my 
fiice  hidden  in  hie  breast,  I  cried : 

'* Norman,  foigire  me!  take  me  home  to 
jour  heart  again!  Oh,  Norman,  Norman,  do 
not  leave  me !" 

One  moment  he  beld  me  off.  '*Is  it  true? 
Do  yon  mean  it?  Are  you  really  in  earnest, 
.^^sMf—bnt  the  next  his  arms  were  clasping 
me,  and  I  was  lifted  up  from  the  floor  to  his 
knee:  his  kisses  fell  upon  my  hair,  upon  my 
liow,  upon  my  cheeks,  and  found  my  lips  at  last, 
where,  in  one  long,  ferrent  caress,  they  set  the 
nal  toa  fbrgiveness  as  loving  and  perfect  as  my 
rqwatance  was  sincere  uid  without  reserve. 

*'0h,  Norman!  what  I  have  made  yon  suf- 
fer!" I  said,  by-and-by,  when  I  eould  find  words 
thioogh  my  choking  sobs.  '^  How  can  yon  still 
km  me,  when  I  have  been  so  heartless,  so 
wicked?  But,  indeed,  I  have  punished  myself 
&r  more  than  you.^ 

"I  do  not  donbt  that,"  he  said,  with  a  trem- 
bling in  his  own  voice.  "You  have  had  the 
hardest  part  to  bear,  my  poor  Agnes:  but  I 
would  not  care  to  live  over  my  own  share  of 
lairing,  not  even  to  renew  the  happiness  of 
this  moment  Oh,  Agnes !  you  da  not  know 
.  whit  you  have  done  for  me — ^what  you  have 
given  back  to  me  by  this  act  of  yours.  An  hour 
sgo  I  hardly  had  faith  in  man  or  Ood ;  but  now 
—I  could  mount  np  with  wings  as  eagles !  My 
own,  own  wifie !  my  darling  !** 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  he  eould  not  speak 
foither  for  them ;  but  I  needed  no  words  for  my 
heart's  foD  assurance.  There  was  perf<sct  peace, 
peiftct  love,  for  the  first  time  perfect  union  be- 
tween us  then.  Never  before,  in  the  first  flush 
of  my  girlish  love,  or  in  the  joy  and  pride  of  my 
wtfehood,  had  I  known  such  tender  happiness 
as  now  I  knew,  clinging  to  my  husband  in  pen- 
itenoe,  and  submission,  and  tearful  humiliation. 
VL 

"Agnes,"  said  my  husband  the  next  morn- 
ing, "it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a 
driro  tDgeiher,  and  this  is  too  lovely  a  day  to 
veste  in  the  bouse.  Get  on  your  bonnet  and 
come  with  roe." 

I  assented  joyfully,  as  I  would  have  done  to 
any  other  prtqxMal  from  him,  and  we  were  soon 
Mated  in  the  little  light  Rocka^ay  behind  Nor- 
man's  pretty  "  Sorrel,"  who  had  carried  me  to 
often  in  the  days  of  our  courtship.  Since  our 
nvriage  I  had  preferred  a  more  ambitions  equi- 
page, but  to-day  I  sprang  into  the  little  cairiage 
vith  a  step  almost  as  li^t  as  in  the  old  days, 
asd  a  heart  happier  by  far.  It  was  early  in 
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May ;  the  sky  was  dappled  with  white  clouds 
over  the  loveMest  blue,  the  trees  covered  with  a 
tender  green  foliage,  and  even  the  air  in  the 
city  streets  seemed  pure  and  sweet  with  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  q>ring-time.  But  we  did  not  stay 
in  the  city  streets  very  long.  The  Rockaway 
rattled  quickly  over  the  paving  stones,  and  we 
were  soon  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  noisy 
thoroughfares,  rolling  swiftly  along  a  smooth, 
level  road,  with  groups  of  green  trees  here  and 
there,  and  clusters  of  pretty  cottages  standing 
in  gardens,  whose  hyadnths  and  crocuses  lent 
fragrance  to  the  cool  spring  breeze  that  blew  in 
our  faces.  Every  thing  was  delightful  and  fuU 
of  ei\ioyment  for  me.  It  had  been  so  long  since 
I  h|ui  known  any  thing  like  happiness  that  it 
came  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  to  me  now,  and 
my  spirits  rose  to  almost  childish  mirthfulness 
under  the  combination  of  sweet  influences 
around  me. 

*^Look,  Norman !"  I  exclaimed,  gayly,  as  we 
passed  under  a  fine  old  sycamore,  **  there  is  our 
own  old  tree.  Don't  you  remember  how  you 
always  would  snatch  a  kiss  when  we  reached  it? 
The  Tree  of  Paradise  you  used  to  call  it,  be- 
cause it  was  just  when  we  were  passing  under 
that  I  said  *  yes*— one  day.  Lefs  forget  that 
we  are  married,  Norman,  and  'play*  that  we 
are  lovers  again.  Now,  there's  a  challenge  for 
you." 

He  smiled,  drew  my  laughing  face  down  to 
his,  and  accepted  the  challenge  by  kissing  me 
two  or  three  times,  but  he  made  no  other  an- 
swer to  my  playful  words.  In  my  own  talkative 
humor  I  had  not  noticed  that  he  had  been  grow- 
ing silent  and  grave  for  some  time ;  but  it  struck 
me  now  that  his  smile  was  an  absent  and  pre- 
occupied one,  that  his  kisses  even  were  given 
almost  unctmsciously,  as  if  he  had  scarcely  heard 
what  I  said,  and  I  exclaimed  in  some  surprise, 

**What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Norman? 
what  are  you  thinking  of?" 

He  started  hastily,  then  said  in  a  hesitating 
way,  '*  There  is  something  that  I  want  to  tell 
yon.  I  am  thinking  about  the  best  way  to 
do  it." 

.  ''What  is  it?"  I  asked,  sobered  at  once,  for 
his  strange  manner,  with  its  mingled  nervoos- 
ness  and  gravity,  touched  a  sudden  chord  of  ap- 
prehension. He  did  not  reply  immediately,  and 
I  waited  for  his  words  with  an  anxious  fear  steals 
ing  into  my  heart.  Presently  he  turned  his  face 
toward  me  with  a  searching  look:  **You  have 
never  spoken  one  word  about  your  child,"  he 
said,  abruptly.  '*  You  have  not  even  asked  mo 
where  it  is  buried  ?" 

The  suddenness  of  his  speech  startled  and 
shocked  me :  for  once  the  child  was  &r  from 
my  thoughts,  and  this  unlooked-for  mention 
smote  me  with  a  keen  pang.  I  could  not  say 
any  thing,  but  Norman  saw  the  look  of  pain  in 
my  face,  and  drew  me  toward  him  tenderiy. 
''Forgive  me,  dear  Agnes,  I  did  not  want  to 
distress  yon.  But  I  t»ought  you  out  here  to 
show  yon  the  place.     Would  you  not  like  to 
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'*Wbj  did  joa  not  tell  me  sooner?"  I  ask- 
ed, hnrriedlj.  **I  could  not  haVe  talked  and 
laughed  as  I  hare  done,  if  I  had  known  I  Oh, 
Nonnan,  why  did  yon  let  me  ?*' 

'*  Because  I  was  glad  to  see  yon  happy,  dar- 
ling," he  said,  simply,  and  a  kiss  upon  my  lips 
hushed  them  into  stillness  for  a  time.  We 
drove  on  in  silence  for  some  little  distance. 
My  face  was  hidden  on  Norman's  shoulder,  and 
I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  thai  sprang 
from  many  mingled  feelings.  The  mirth  and 
light-heartodness  of  the  morning  was  gone.  I 
felt  no  longer  like  a  happy  girl  in  the  first  flush 
of  her  betrothal,  but  was  again  a  sonowing  wo- 
man, shamed  and  bowed  down  with  the  grief 
and  wrong-doing  of  my  married  life.  Present- 
ly Nonnan  whispered,  "  Agnes,  you  are  crying; 
what  is  the  matter?"  and  tried  to  lift  up  my 
&ce,  but  I  would  not  let  it  be  seen. 

«'IkitfbrthatUttlechild?"heaSked.  ''Would 
yon  have  it  back  again  if  you  could  ?  You  said 
once—** 

"jDonV,  Norman  I**  I  interrupted,  imploring- 
ly, for  I  knew  too  well  what  I  had  said.  '*  I 
know  what  you  mean ;  but  you  can  not  know 
what  I  have  snflfered  in  the  memoiy  of  those 
words,  what  I  would  giye  if  I  had  never  spoken 
them.  I  might  hare  had  my  baby  now  but  for 
them  t  It  was  a  just  punishment,  but  it  has  been 
very  hard  to  bear.  I  have  lain  awake  whole 
nights  thinking  about  the  child,  longing  for  it 
80 — and  it  was  so  hard  to  think  I  had  never  even 
seen  its  little  face  t  You  never  can  know  how 
I  have  missed  it,  Norman." 

I  cried  bitterly  for  a  few  minutes,  unable  to 
use  any  control  over  myself  and  he  soothed  me 
with  the  tenderest  caresses,  al&ongh  almost  as 
much  agitated  as  myself.  If  I  had  not  been  in 
such  a  state  of  distress,  I  must  have  suspected 
something  from  his  nervous,  excited  manner 
and  the  incoherent  words  he  said ;  but  I  only 
remembered  them  afterward  without  noticing 
them  then.  Sorrel  had  been  going  at  a  very 
leisurely  pace  for  some  time  past,  knowing  that 
his  master  was  not  thinking  of  him,  doubtless ; 
but  Norman  now  suddenly  roused  him  and 
drove  on  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes,  then  as  sud- 
denly tightened  the  reins,  and  drew  him  up  to 
a  fall  stop.  I  looked  out  hastily,  thinking  of 
the  little  grave  I  was  to  see,  and  saw  instead 
that  we  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  pretty  little 
garden,  full  of  spring  flowers,  with  a  brown  cot- 
tage shaded  by  locust-trees,  in  the  rear  of  it. 
I  "  I  want  to  stop  here  one  moment,"  said  my 
husband,  hurriedly,  springing  out  as  he  spoke. 
"  Hold  the  reins,  will  you?     I  sha'n*t  be  long." 

And  before  I  had  time  to  answer  him,  he  had 
opened  the  little  gate  and  was  striding  up  the 
graveled  walk  to  the  cottage.  I  leaned  out  and 
Watched  him  with  eager  curiosity.  What  could 
he  want  there  just  after  all  we  had  been  saying, 
too?  The  door  was  open  by  the  time  he  reach^ 
it,  and  a  woman  came  to  meet  him.  I  was  too 
far  off  to  see  if  she  was  young  or  old,  but  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  children  playing  in  the  hall  before 
the  door  was  shut,  and  for  a  moment  I  saw  some 


one  at  the  window  tossing  up  a  baby  in  white 
clothes.  Next  moment  the  child  disappeared, 
and  the  thought  struck  me  suddenly  that  my 
husband  had  taken  it  in  his  arms — struck  me 
with  a  sharp,  jealous  pang.  What  right  had  he 
to  play  with  another  woman's  child  when  I  had 
none  ?  How  could  he  look  at  that  baby  when 
he  was  taking  me  to  mine  in  its  grave?  Hot 
tears  sprang  afresh,  fidling  unheeded  while  I 
watched  with  trembling  eagerness  for  his  return 
—eagerness  which  grew  into  sickening  suspense 
as  the  moments  slipped  by,  and  he  lingered  still. 
At  last — ^it  was  but  a  fragment  of  time,  but  it 
seemed  so  long  to  me  1 — the  door  opened  again 
and  he  appeared  with  the  woman  beside  him 
and  that  child  in  his  arms.  He  made  a  step 
forward,  then  a  word  or  two  seemed  to  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  she  ran  back  into  the  house, 
but  reappeared  presently  with  a  little  red  shawl 
which  Nonnan  threw  hastily  round  the  babj, 
and  advanced  again — hesitated — half-turned 
back— then  ran  quickly  down  the  walk  toward 
me.  The  gate  was  open — ^he  came  straight  to 
my  side,  and  without  a  word  or  gesture  placed 
the  child  silently  in  my  lap.  The  little  creature 
turned  its  innocent  face  and  bright,  wondering 
eyes  toward  me,  stretched  out  its  little  hands, 
and  clung  to  my  dress,  beginning  to  coo  and 
crow  as  if  it  knew  me. 

What  intuition — what  mother-instinct  tangbt 
me  the  truth  at  that  moment,  I  can  not  A-gpl^in, 
but  the  lightning  conviction  flashed  through  all 
doubiand  uncertainty.  I  snatched  the  baby  to 
my  heart,  I  strained  it  close  with  a  cry  of  wild 
delight — 

''My  child — ^my  child — my  own  precions 
baby  I  it  U  mine,  it  is  ours,  Norman!  Oh,  for 
God's  sake,  tell  me  so  1" 

He  pressed  close  to  me,  pale  and  trembling 
with  equal  excitement  ' '  I  will — I  do,"  be  ex- 
claimed, eagerly.  "Be  calm,  Agnes,  dariing! 
It  is  true,  indeed.  The  child  is  your  own — oars 
—our  own  lit^  girl." 

His  face  quivered  with  strong  emotion,  tears 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips  trembled  as  he 
flpoke,  but  such  a  brightness  shone  over  his 
whole  countenance  that  I  needed  no  better  as- 
surance of  the  happy  truth.  I  clung  to  him 
sobbing  hjrsterically,  diszy  and  half-fainting  witli 
tiie  excess  of  my  great  joy  $  he  soothed,  and 
comforted,  and  encouraged  me ;  and  the  little 
one  laughed  and  played  bo-peep  between  ns  in 
her  baby  mirth  and  unconsciousness. 

But  all  this  is  past  description.     What  we 
said  and  did,  how  we  acted  altogether  in  this* 
scene,  I  can  not  begin  to  recall  now.    The  re- 
membrance of  it  is  like  a  delldons  but  bewil. 
dering  dream.    I  cried,  and  laughed,  and  cried 
again,  and  covered  the  baby  with  such  vehement 
kisses  that  she  grew  frightened  at  last,  and 
stretched  her  arms  out  to  her  Mhtt  for  relief"; 
at  which  he  laughingly  took  her  into  his  o^im 
arms,  and  bade  me  give  the  kisses  to  him  in- 
stead.   For  he  was  in  the  carriage  with  ns  Yg^ 
this  time,  and  Sorrel  was  trotting  back  to  4^jq 
city  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  were  bearing  tike 
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most  commonplace  barden  in  the  world,  instead 
of  the  happiest  trio  to  be  foand  within  the  limits 
<rfNewTofk. 

It  was  not  till  after  we  were  at  home  again, 
nttiog  together  bea|de  little  Walter's  cradle, 
where  oar  baby-girl  was  lying  now  in  sweet, 
profoand  sleep,  that  Norman  told  me  all  aboat 
it.  How  the  thoaght  had  first  risen  in  his  mind 
to  send  the  child  awaj  from  me  when  I  told 
1dm  so  bitterlj  that  I  hated  it  and  wished  never 
to  see  its  &ce ;  and  how  afterward,  when  mj 
Uhtesi  made  it  necessary  to  send  her  oat  to 
none,  the  doctor  had  advised  her  being  sent 
into  the  coantry,  and  he  had  determined  then 
to  keep  her  there  nntil  I  should  come  to  a  right 
Moie  of  my  own  duty  ai  a  wife  and  mother. 

He  told  me  all  this  with  most  loving  ten- 
derness and  all  possible  avoidance  of  allusions 
which  could  give  me  pain — even  asking  my  fbr- 
giTeness  (as  if  I  had  a  right  to  forgive  him  any 
thing!)  for  wliat  he  chose  to  call  his  '*unjusti- 
fisUe**  concealment  of  the  child.  Time  was 
when  the  mere  supposition  of  such  an  act  on 
his  part  would  have  filled  me  with  burning  in- 
dignation ;  bat  I  had  been  down  in  the  valley 
of  hnmiliRtion  since  those  days  of  {nide,  and  I 
had  no  room  now  for  any  thing  but  thankful- 
ness. 

Bat  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  that,  and 
nothing  more  to  be  told.  My  confession  is 
ended,  and  if  it  be  '*  profitable  for  instruction'' 
or  waning  to  one  reader,  its  purpose  will  be 
accomplished. 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

KBW  ACQUAniTAKCES. 

COUSIN  MARIA  made  her  appearance,  at- 
tended by  a  couple  of  gardener's  boys  bearing 
haikets  of  flowers,  with  which  it  was  proposed  to 
deooiate  Madame  de  Bernstein's  drawing-room 
against  the  arrival  of  her  ladyship's  company. 
Three  footmen  in  lirery,  gorgeously  laced  with 
wonted,  set  out  twice  as  many  card-tables.  A 
mijor-domo  in  black  and  a  bag,  with  fine  laced 
ntffies,  and  looking  as  if  he  ought  to  have  a  sword 
by  his  side,  followed  tiie  lackeys  bearing  fasces 
of  wax  candles  which  he  placed,  a  pair  on  each 
caid-table,  and  in  the  silver  sconces  on  the  wain- 
looted  wall  that  was  now  gilt  with  the  slanting 
lays  of  the  sun,  as  was  the  prospect  of  the  green 
oominin  beyond,  with  its  rocks  and  clumps  of 
trees  and  houses  twinkling  in  the  sunshine. 
Groups  of  many-colored  figures  in  hoops  and 
powder  and  brocade  sauntered  over  the  green, 
s&d  d^pled  the  plain  with  their  shadows.  On 
the  other  side  from  the  Baroness's  windows  yon 
«w  the  Pantiles,  where  a  perpetual  fair  was 
^d,  and  heard  the  clatter  and  buzzing  of  the 
^p9Bj.  A  band  of  music  was  here  perform- 
Qg  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors  to  the  Wells. 
^Kadame  Bernstein's  chief  sitting-room  might 
not  suit  a  rednae  or  a  student,  but  for  those 


who  liked  bustle,  gayety,  a  bright  cross  light, 
and  a  view  of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  cheery 
busy  place,  no  lodging  could  be  pleasanter.  And 
when  the  windows  were  lighted  up,  the  passen- 
gers walking  below  were  aware  that  her  lady- 
ship was  at  home  and  holding  a  card  assembly, 
to  which  an  introduction  was  easy  enough.  By- 
the-way,  in  speaking  of  the  past,  I  think  the 
night-life  of  society  a  hundred  years  since  was 
rather  a  titurk  life.  There  was  not  one  wax 
candle  for  ten  which  we  now  see  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room,  let  alone  gas  and  the  wondrous 
new  illuminations  of  clubs.  Horrible  guttering 
tallow  smoked  and  stunk  in  passages.  The  can- 
dle-snufier  was  a  notorious  officer  in  the  theatre. 
See  Hogarth's  pictures :  how  dark  they  are,  and 
how  his  feasts  are  as  it  were  begrimed  with  tal- 
low 1  In  Marriage  k  la  Mode,  in  Lord  Viscount 
Squanderfield's  grand  saloons,  where  he  and  his 
wife  are  sitting  yawning  before  the  horror-strick- 
en steward  when  their  party  is  over— there  are 
but  eight  candles— one  on  each  card-table,  and 
half  a  doien  in  a  brass  chandelier.  If  Jack 
Briefless  convoked  his  friends  to  oysters  and 
beer  in  his  chambers.  Pump  Court,  he  would 
have  twice  as  many.  Let  us  comfort  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  Louis  Quatorze  in  all  his  glory 
held  his  revels  in  the  dark,  and  bless  Mr.  Price 
and  other  Luciferous  bene&ctors  of  mankind 
for  banishing  the  abominable  mutton  of  our 
youth. 

So  Maria  vrith  her  flowers  (herself  the  fairest 
flower),  popped  her  roses,  sweet-williams,  and 
so  forth,  in  vases  here  and  there,  and  adorned 
the  apartment  to  the  best  of  her  art.  She  lin- 
gered fondly  over  this  bowl  and  that  dragon  jar, 
casting  but  sly  timid  glances  the  while  at  young 
Cousin  Harry,  whose  own  blush  would  have 
become  any  young  woman,  and  you  might  have 
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thought  that  she  possibly  intended  to  oatstay 
her  aunt;  but  that  Baroness,  seated  in  her  arm- 
chair, her  crooked  tortoise-shell  stick  in  her 
hand,  pointed  the  servants  imperiously  to  their 
duty ;  rated  one  and  the  other  soundly ;  Tom 
for  having  a  dam  in  his  stocking ;  John  for  hav. 
ing  greased  his  locks  too  profusely  out  of  the 
candle-box ;  and  so  forth — ^keeping  a  stem  dom- 
ination over  them.  Another  remark  concerning 
poor  Jeames  of  a  hundred  years  ago :  Jeames 
slept  two  in  a  bed,  four  in  a  room,  and  that 
room  a  cellar  very  likely,  and  he  washed  in  a 
trough  such  as  you  would  hardly  see  any  where 
in  London  now  out  of  the  barracks  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Foot  Guards. 

If  Maria  hoped  a  present  interview,  her  fond 
heart  was  disappointed.  *'  Where  are  you  go- 
ing to  dine,  Hany?'*  asks  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein. **My  niece  Maria  and  I  shall  have  a 
chicken  in  the  little  parlor ;  I  think  you  should 
go  to  the  best  ordinary.  There  is  one  at  the 
White  Horse  at  three,  we  shall  hear  his  bell 
in  a  minute  or  two.  And  you  will  understand. 
Sir,  that  you  ought  not  to  spare  expense,  but 
behave  like  Princess  Pocahontas's  son.  Tour 
trunks  have  been  taken  over  to  the  lodging  I 
have  engaged  for  you.  It  is  not  good  for  a  lad 
to  be  always  hanging  about  the  aprons  of  two 
old  women.     Is  it,  Maria  ?'* 

''No,''  says  her  ladyship,  dropping  her  meek 
eyes,  while  the  other  lady's  glared  in  triumph. 
I  think  Andromeda  had  been  a  good  deal  ex- 
posed to  the  Dragon  in  the  course  of  the  last 
five  or  six  days ;  and  if  Perseus  had  cut  the  lat- 
ter's  crael  head  off  he  would  have  committed 
not  unjustifiable  monstricide.  But  he  did  not 
bare  sword  or  shield ;  he  only  looked  mechan- 
ically at  the  lackeys  in  tawny  and  blue  as  they 
creaked  about  the  room. 

*'And  there  are  good  mercers  and  tailors 
from  London  always  here  to  wait  on  the  com- 
pcuiy  at  the  Wells.  You  had  better  see  them, 
ray  dear,  for  your  suit  is  not  of  the  very  last 
fashion — a  little  lace — ** 

*'  I  can't  go  out  of  mourning,  ma'am,"  said 
the  young  man,  looking  down  at  his  sables. 

'*  Ho,  Sir,"  cried  the  lady,  rastling  up  from 
her  chair  and  rising  on  her  cane,  *'wear  black 
for  your  brother  till  you  ore  as  old  as  Methuse- 
lah) if  you  like.  I  am  suro  I  don't  want  to  pro- 
vent  you.  I  only  want  you  to  dress  and  to  do 
like  other  people,  and  make  a  figuro  worthy  of 
your  name." 

**  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  with  great 
state,  '*  I  have  not  done  any  thing  to  disgrace  it 
that  I  know." 

Why  did  the  old  woman  stop,  and  give  a  lit- 
tle start  as  if  she  had  been  struck  ?  Let  by- 
gones be  by-gones.  She  and  the  boy  had  a 
score  of  little  passages  of  this  kind,  in  which 
swords  were  crossed  and  thrusts  rapidly  dealt 
or  parried.  She  liked  Harry  none  the  worse 
for  his  courage  in  facing  her.  '*  Sure  a  little 
finer  linen  than  that  shirt  you  wear  will  not  be 
a  disgrace  to  you,  Sir,"  she  said,  with  rather  a 
forced  laugh. 


Harry  bowed  and  blushed.  It  was  one  of 
the  homely  gifts  of  his  Oakhurst  friends.  He 
felt  pleased  somehow  to  think  he  wore  it; 
thought  of  the  new  friends,  so  good,  so  pure,  so 
simple,  so  kindly,  with  imn^ense  tenderness,  and 
felt,  while  invested  in  this  garment,  as  if  evil 
could  not  touch  him.  He  said  he  would  go  to 
his  lodging,  and  make  a  point  of  returning  ar- 
rayed in  the  best  linen  he  had. 

*'  Come  back  here.  Sir,"  said  Madame  Bern- 
stein, ''and  if  our  company  has  not  arrived, 
Maria  and  I  will  find  some  ruffles  for  you  1" 
And  herewith,  under  a  footman's  guidance,  the 
young  fellow  walked  off  to  his  new  lodgings. 

Hany  found  not  only  handsome  and  spacious 
apartments  provided  for  him,  but  a  groom  in 
attendance  waiting  to  be  engaged  by  his  Hon- 
or, and  a  second  valet,  if  he  was  inclined  to  hire 
one  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Gumbo.  Ere  he  had  been 
many  minutes  in  his  rooms  emissaries  from  a 
London  tailor  and  boot-maker  waited  him  with 
the  cards  and  compliments  of  their  employers, 
Messrs.  Regnier  and  Tull ;  the  best  articles  in 
his  modest  wardrobe  were  laid  out  by  Gum- 
bo, and  the  finest  linen  with  which  his  thrifty 
Virginian  mother  had  provided  him.  Visions 
of  the  snow -surrounded  home  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  of  the  crackling  logs,  and  the  trim,  quiet 
ladies  working  by  the  fire,  rose  up  before  him. 
For  the  first  time  a  little  thought  that  the  home- 
ly clothes  were  not  quite  smart  enough,  the 
home-worked  linen  not  so  fine  as  it  might  be, 
crossed  the  young  man's  mind.  That  be  should 
be  ashamed  of  any  thing  belonging  to  him  or  to 
Castlewood  !  That  was  strange.  The  simple 
folks  there  were  only  too  well  satisfied  with  all 
things  that  were  done,  or  said,  or  produced  at 
Castlewood;  and  Madam  Esmond,  when  she 
sent  her  son  forth  on  his  travels,  thought  no 
young  nobleman  need  be  better  provided.  The 
clothes  might  have  fitted  better  and  been  of  a 
later  fashion,  to  be  sure — but  still  the  young 
fellow  presented  a  comely  figure  enough  when 
he  issued  from  his  apartments,  his  toilet  over ; 
and  Gumbo  calling  a  chair,  marched  beside  it, 
until  they  reached  the  ordinaiy  where  the  young 
gentleman  was  to  dine. 

Here  he  expected  to  find  the  bean  whose  ac- 
quaintance he  had  made  a  few  hours  before  at 
his  Aunt's  lodging,  and  who  had  indicated  to 
Harry  that  the  White  Horse  was  the  most  mo- 
dish place  for  dining  at  the  Wells,  and  he  men- 
tioned his  friend's  name  to  the  host;  but  the 
landlord  and  waiters  leading  him  into  the  room 
with  many  smiles  and  bows,  assured  his<49onor 
that  his  Honor  did  not  need  any  other  introdno- 
tion  than  his  own,  helped  him  to  hang  up  his 
coat  and  sword  on  a  peg,  asked  him  whether  he 
would  drink  Burgundy,  Pontac,  or  Champagne 
to  his  dinner,  and  led  him  to  a  table. 

Though  the  most  fashionable  ordinaiy  in  the 
village,  the  White  Horse  did  not  happen  to  be 
crowded  on  this  day.  Monsieur  Barbeau,  the 
landlord,  informed  Harry  that  there  was  a  great 
entertainment  at  Summer  Hill,  which  had  taken 
awny  most  of  the  company ;  indeed,  when  Har- 
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ry  entered  the  room  there  were  bat  foar  other 
{^Btlemen  in  it.  Two  of  these  guests  were 
drinking  wine,  and  had  finished  their  dinner ; 
the  other  two  were  jonng  men  in  the  midst  of 
their  meal,  to  whom  the  landlord,  as  he  passed, 
must  hare  whbpered  the  name  of  the  new- 
comer, for  thej  looked  at  him  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  interest,  and  made  him  a  slight 
bow  across  the  table  as  the  smiling  host  bnstled 
$maj  for  Hanys  dinner. 

Mr.  Warrington  returned  the  salnte  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  who  bade  him  welcome  to  Tan- 
bridge,  and  hoped  he  would  like  the  place  upon 
better  acquaintance.  Then  thej  smiled  and  ex- 
changed waggish  looks  with  each  other,  of  which 
Hanj  did  not  nnderstand  the  meaning,  nor  why 
thej  cast  knowing^  glances  at  the  two  other 
gaests  orer  their  wine. 

One  of  these  persons  was  in  a  somewhat  tar- 
nithed  velret  coat  with  a  huge  queue  and  bag, 
and  Tolaminoas  raffles  and  embroidery.  The 
other  was  a  little  beetle-browed,  hook-nosed, 
high-shooldered  gentleman,  whom  his  opposite 
companion  addressed  as  Milor,  or  my  lord,  in  a 
Tcrfhigh  Yoice.  My  lord,  who  was  sipping  the 
wiD6  before  him,  barely  glanced  at  the  new- 
comer, and  then  addressed  himself  to  his  own 
companion. 

"And  80  yon  know  the  nephew  of  the  old 
woman— the  Croesus  who  comes  to  arrire  ?" 

**Toa*rB  thrown  out  there.  Jack!**  says  one 
Toong  gentleman  to  the  other. 

"Herer  conld  manage  the  lingo,**  said  Jack. 
The  two  elders  had  began  to  speak  in  the  French 
iMgnage. 

**Bat  assuredly,  my  dear  lord!**  says  the 
gentleman  ?rith  the  long  queue. 

'*Toa  haTB  shown  energy,  my  dear  Baron ! 
He  has  been  here  bat  two  hours.  My  people 
told  me  oMiim  only  as  I  came  to  dinner." 

"  I  knew  him  befbre ! — I  hare  met  him  often 
in  London  with  the  Baroness  and  my  lord,  his 
cousin,  **  said  the  Baron. 

A  smoking  soup  for  Harry  here  came  in, 
borne  by  the  smiling  host.  << Behold,  Sir! 
behold  a  potiige  of  my  fashion  !**  says  my  land- 
loid,  lajing  down  the  dish  and  whispering  to 
Hany  the  celebrated  name  of  the  nobleman 
opposite.  Hany  thanked  Monsieur  Barbeau  in 
hb  own  language,  npon  which  the  foreign  gen- 
tleman, taming  round,  grinned  most  graciously 
at  Harry,  and  said,  *'  Fous  bossedez  notre  langue 
barfaidement.  Monsieur.**  Mr.  Warrington  had 
nerer  heard  the  French  language  pronounced  in 
that  manner  in  Canada.  He  bowed  in  return 
to  the  foreign  gentleman. 

"Tell  me  more  about  the  Crcesus,  my  good 
BiTon,**  continued  his  lordship,  speaking  rather 
snpereifiously  to  his  companion,  and  taking  no 
notice  of  Harry,  which  perhaps  somewhat  net- 
tied  the  young  man. 

"What  will  yon  that  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
lord?  Croesus  is  a  yonth  like  other  youths ;  he 
is  tali,  Uke  other  youths ;  he  is  awkward,  like 
other  yonths ;  h^  has  black  hair,  as  they  all 
have  who  come  from  the  Indies.     Lodgings 


have  been  taken  for  him  at  Mrs.  Rose's  toy- 
shop.** 

**I  have  lodgings  there,  too,**  thought  Mr. 
Warrington.  **  Who  is  Croesus  they  are  talk- 
ing of?     How  good  the  soup  is  !** 

**  He  travels  with  a  large  retinue,*'  the  Baron 
continued,  **foarsenrants,  two  post-chaises,  and 
a  pair  of  outriders.  His  chief  attendant  is  a 
black  man  w^o  saved  his  life  from  the  savages 
in  America,  and  who  will  not  hear,  on  any  ac- 
count, of  being  made  free.  He  persists  in  wear- 
ing mourning  for  his  elder  brother  from  whom 
he  inherits  his  principality.'* 

**  Could  any  thing  console  yon  for  the  death 
of  yours  ?  Chevalier  1"  cried  out  the  elder  gen- 
tleman. 

*  *  Milor !  His  property  might,  '*  said  the  Che- 
valier, *' which  you  know  is  not  small." 

**  Your  brother  lives  on  his  patrimony — which 
yon  have  told  me  is  immense^ — ^you  by  your  in- 
dintry,  my  dear  Chevalier.*' 

"Milor!"  cries  the  individual  addressed  as 
Chevalier. 

*'  By  your  industry  or  your  esprit — ^how  much 
more  noble !  Shall  you  be  at  the  Baroness's 
to-night  ?  She  ought  to  be  a  little  of  your  par- 
ents. Chevalier?" 

''Again  I  fail  to  comprehend  your  lordship," 
said  the  other  gentleman,  rather  sulkily. 

"  Why,  she  is  a  woman  of  great  wit — she  is 
of  noble  birth — she  has  undergone  strange  ad- 
ventures— she  has  but  little  principle  (there  yon 
happily  have  the  advantage  of  her).  But  what 
care  we  men  of  the  world  ?  Yon  intend  to  go 
and  play  with  the  young  Creole,  no  doubt,  and 
get  as  much  money  from  him  as  you  can.  By- 
the-way,  Baron,  suppose  he  should  be  a  ffnet  h 
pensy  that  young  Creole  ?  Suppose  our  excel- 
lent friend  has  invented  him  np  in  London,  and 
brings  him  down  with  his  chiuacter  for  wealth 
to  prey  upon  the  innocent  folks  here  ?*' 

**  J'y  ai  sonvent  pens^  my  lor,'*  says  the  lit^ 
Baron,  placing  his  finger  to  his  nose  very  know- 
ingly.    "  That  Baroness  is  capable  of  any  thing.** 

"A  Baron — a  Baroness,  que  voulez  vous? 
my  friend.  I  mean  the  late  lamented  husband. 
Do  you  know  who  he  was  ?** 

"  Intimately.  A  more  notorious  villain  never 
dealt  a  card.  At  Venice,  at  Brussels,  at  Spa, 
at  Vienna — the  jails  of  every  one  of  which  placet 
he  knew.     I  knew  the  man,  my  lord.*' 

"  I  thought  you  would.  I  saw  him  at  the 
Hague,  where  I  first  had  the  honor  of  meeting 
yon,  and  a  more  disrepatable  rogue  never  en- 
tered my  doors.  A  minister  must  open  them 
to  all  sorts  of  people.  Baron — spies,  sharpers, 
ruffians  of  every  sort.** 

'*  Parbleu,  milor,  how  yon  treat  them  !*'  says 
my  lord's  companion. 

"  A  man  of  my  rank,  my  friend— of  the  rank 
I  held  then — of  course,  must  see  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple— entre  autres  your  acquaintance.  What  his 
wife  conld  want  with  such  a  name  as  his  I  can*t 
conceive.'* 

"  Apparently  it  was  better  than  the  lady's 
own.** 
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**  EffectiTely  I  So  I  hare  heard  of  my  friend 
Paddy  changing  clothes  with  the  scarecrow.  I 
don't  know  which  name  is  the  most  distin- 
guished, that  of  the  English  bishop  or  the  Ger- 
man baron." 

'*  Mj  lord,"  cried  the  other  gentleman,  rising 
and  laying  his  hand  on  a  large  star  on  his  coat, 
**■  you  forget  that  I,  too,  am  a  baron  and  a  Che- 
ralier  of  the  Holy  Roman — ^* 

**  — Order  of  the  Spur  I — not  in  the  least,  my 
dear  knight  and  baron  I  Yon  will  haVe  no 
more  wine?  We  shall  meet  at  Madame  de 
Bernstein's  to-night."  The  knight  and  baron 
quitted  the  table,  felt  in  his  embroidered  pock- 
ets, as  if  for  money  to  give  the  waiter,  who 
brought  him  his  great  laced  hat,  and  waving 
that  menial  off  with  a  hand  snrronnded  by  large 
ruffles  and  blazing  rings,  he  stalked  away  from 
the  room. 

It  was  only  when  the  person  addressed  as  my 
lord  had  begun  to  speak  of  the  bishop's  widbw 
and  the  German  baron's  wife  that  Harry  War- 
rington was  aware  how  hb  Aunt  and  himself 
had  been  the  subject  of  the  two  gentlemen's  con- 
versation. Ere  the  conviction  had  settled  itself 
on  his  mind,  one  of  the  speakers  had  quitted 
the  room,  and  the  oth^r  turning  to  a  table  at 
which  two  gentlemen  sate,  said,  **  What  a  little 
sharper  it  is !  Every  thing  I  said  about  Bern- 
stein relates  mutato  nomine  to  him.  I  knew 
the  fellow  to  be  a  spy  and  a  rogrue.  He  has 
changed  his  religion,  I  don't  know  how  many 
times.  I  had  him  turned  out  of  the  Hague  my- 
self when  I  was  embassador,  and  I  know  he  was 
caned  in  Vienna." 

*'  I  wonder  my  Lord  Chesterfield  associates 
with  such  a  villain !"  called  out  Harry  from  his 
table.  The  other  couple  of  diners  looked  at 
him.  To  his  surprise  the  nobleman  so  ad- 
dressed went  en  talking. 

•*  There  can  not  be  a  more  Jieffe  coqttin  than 
this  Poellnitz.  Why,  Heaven  be  thanked,  he 
has  actually  left  me  my  snuff-box !  Yon  laugh  ? 
the  fellow  is  capable  of  taking  it :"  and  my  lord 
thought  it  was  his  own  satire  at  which  the 
young  men  were  laughing. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Sir,"  said  one  of  the 
two  diners,  turning  to  Mr.  Warrington,  *  *  though, 
saving  your  presence,  I  don't  know  what  busi- 
ness it  is  of  yours.  My  lord  will  play  with  any 
body  who  will  set  him.  Don't  be  alarmed,  he 
is  as  deaf  as  a  post,  and  did  not  hear  a  word 
that  you  said;  and  that's  why  my  lord  will 
play  with  any  body  who  will  put  a  pack  of 
cards  before  him,  and  that  is  tiie  reason  why 
he  consorts  with  this  rogue." 

*' Faith,  I  know  other  noblemen  who  are  not 
particular  as  to  their  company,"  says  Mr.  Jack. 

* '  Do  you  mean  because  I  associate  with  you  ? 
I  know  my  company,  my  good  friend,  and  I 
defy  most  men  to  have  the  better  of  me." 

Not  having  paid  the  least  attention  to  Mr. 
Warrington's  angry  interruption,  my  lord  oppo- 
site was  talking  in  his  favorite  French  with  Mon- 
sieur Barbeau,  the  landlord,  and  graciously  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  dinner.     The  host  bowed 


again  and  again ;  was  enchanted  that  his  Ex- 
cellency was  satisfied;  had  not  forgotten  the 
art  which  he  had  learned  when  he  was  a  young 
man  in  his  Excellency's  kingdom  #f  Ireland. 
The  salmi  was  to  my  lord's  liking  ?  He  had 
just  served  a  dish  to  the  young  American 
seigneur  who  sate  opposite,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

**To  whomf**  My  lord's  pale  face  became 
red  for  a  moment,  as  he  asked  this  question, 
and  looked  toward  Hany  Warrington  opponte 
to  him. 

*^To  the  young  gentleman  from  Virginia 
who  has  just  arrived,  and  who  perfiectly  pos- 
sesses our  beautiful  language!"  says  Mr.  Bar- 
bean,  thinking  to  kill  two  birds,  as  it  were, 
with  this  one  stone  of  a  compliment. 

**  And  to  whom  your  lordship  will  be  answer^ 
able  for  language  reflecting  upon  my  family,  and 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen," 
cried  out  Mr.  Warrington,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  determined  that  his  opponent  sfaoitld 
hear. 

**You  must  go  and  call  into  his  ear,  and 
then  he  may  perchance  hear  yon, "  said  one  of 
the  younger  guests. 

**  I  wiU  take  care  that  his  lordship  shall  un- 
derstand my  meaning,  one  way  or  other,"  Mr. 
Warrington  said,  with  much  dignity;  <*and 
will  not  suffer  calumnies  regarding  my  relatives 
to  be  nttered  by  him  or  any  other  man !" 

While  Harry  was  speaking,  the  little  nobleman 
opposite  to  him  did  not  hear  him,  but  had  time 
sufficient  to  arrange  his  own  reply.  He  had 
risen,  passing  his  handkerchief  once  or  twice 
across  his  mouth,  and  laying  his  slim  fingers 
on  the  table.  «'Sir,"  said  he,  ''you  will  be- 
lieve, on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  that  I  had 
no  idea  before  whom  I  was  speaking,  and  it 
seems  that  my  acquaintance.  Monsieur  dePoeU- 
nitz,  knew  yon  no  better  than  myself.  Had  I 
known  yon,  believe  me  that  I  should  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  worid  to  ntter  a  syUable 
that  should  give  yon  annoyance ;  and  I  tender 
yon  my  regrets  and  apologies  before  my  Lord 
March  and  Mr.  Morris  here  present" 

To  these  words  Mr.  Warrington  could  only 
make  a  bow,  and  mumble  out  a  few  words  of 
acknowledgment :  which  speech  having  made 
believe  to  hear,  my  lord  made  Harry  another 
very  profound  bow,  and  saying  he  should  have 
the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Mr.  Warrington  at 
his  lodgings,  saluted  the  company,  and  went 
away. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

m  WHICH  WB  ARB  AT  A  TBBT  ORBAT  DISTAHCB 
FBOM  OAKHUR8T. 

Within  the  precinct  of  the  White  Horse 
Tavern,  and  coming  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
eating-room,  was  a  bowling-green,  with  a  table 
or  two,  where  guests  might  sit  and  partake  of 
pimchortea.  The  three  gentlemen  having  come 
to  an  end  of  their  dinner  about  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Morris  proposed  that  they  should  adjonm 
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to  the  Green,  and  tbere  drink  a  cool  bottle. 
^'Jack  Morris  would  adjourn  to  the  Dust  Hole, 
as  a  pretext  for  a  fresh  drink,'*  said  my  lord. 
On  which  Jack  said  he  supposed  each  gentle- 
naa  had  his  own  fiivorite  way  of  going  to  the 
deuce.    His  weakness,  he  owned,  was  a  bottle. 

''My  Lord  Chesterfield's  deuce  is  deuce-ace," 
sajB  mj  Lord  March.  '*His  lordship  can't 
keep  away  from  the  cards  or  dice.'* 

"Mj  Lord  March  has  not  one  devil,  but 
sereral  deriU.  He  loves  gambling,  he  lores 
jione-radng,  he  lores  betting,  he  loves  drink- 
ing, he  bves  eating,  he  loves  money,  he  loves 
women;  and  yon  have  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany, Mr.  Warrington,  when  you  lighted  upon 
Iiii  brdship.  He  will  play  you  for  every  acre 
joa  haw  in  Virginia.*' 

*'With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  Mr. 
Warrington!"  interposes  my  lord. 

"And  for  all  your  tobacco,  and  for  all  your 
^ces,  and  for  aU  your  slaves,  and  for  all  your 
Qun  and  asses,  and  for  every  thing  that  is 
yoors.*' 

"  Shall  we  begin  now  ?  Jack,  yon  are  never 
withoot  a  dice-box  or  a  bottle-screw.  I  will 
Kt  Mr.  Warrington  for  what  he  likes." 

"  Unfortunately,  my  lord,  the  tobacco,  and 
the  alaves,  and  the  asses,  and  the  oxen,  are  not 
tnine,  as  yet  I  am  just  of  age,  and  my  mother, 
Kaioe  twenty  years  older,  has  quite  as  good 
chance  of  long  life  as  I  have." 

''I  will  bet  you  that  you  survive  her.  I  will 
pty  joa  a  sum  now  against  four  times  the  sum 
to  be  paid  at  her  death.  I  will  set  you  a  £air 
not  over  this  table  against  the  reversion  of 
joor  estate  in  Virginia  at  the  old  Ud/s  de- 
patQre.     What  do  you  call  your  place  ?" 

"Castlewood." 

'^Apiincipality,  Ihearitis.  I  will  bet  that 
iti  value  has  been  exaggerated  ten  times  at 
ieiat  among  the  quidnuncs  here.     How  came 


you  by  the  name  of  Castlewood  ?  you  are  re- 
lated to  my  lord  ?  Oh  stay,  I  know — my  lady, 
your  mother,  descends  from  the  real  head  of 
the  house.  He  took  the  losing  side  in  'fifteen. 
I  have  bad  the  story  a  dozen  times  from  my 
old  Duchess.  She  knew  your  grandfather. 
He  was  friend  of  Addison  and  Steele,  and 
Pope  and  Milton,  I  dare  say^  and  the  bigwigs. 
It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  stay  at  home,  and  trans- 
port the  other  branch  of  the  family  to  the  plan- 
tations." 

'*  I  have  just  been  staying  at  Castlewood  with 
my  cousin  there,"  remarked  Mr.  Warrington. 

*  *  Hm  I  Did  you  play  with  him  ?  He's  fond 
of  pasteboard  and  bones." 

<«  Never,  but  for  sixpences  and  a  pool  of 
commerce  with  the  ladies." 

*'  So  much  the  better  for  both  of  you.  But 
you  played  with  Will  Esmond  if  he  was  at 
home  ?  I  will  lay  ten  to  one  you  played  with 
WiU  Esmond?" 

Harry  blushed,  and  owned  that  of  an  even- 
ing his  cousin  and  he  had  had  a  few  games  at 
cdhls. 

**And  Tom  Sampson,  the  chaplain,"  cried 
Jack  Morris,  **  was  he  of  the  party  ?  I  wager 
that  Tom  made  a  third,  and  the  Lord  deliver 
you  from  Tom  and  Will  Esmond  together  I" 

**  Nay ;  the  truth  is,  I  won  of  both  of  them," 
said  Mr.  Warrington. 

**And  thc^  paid  you?  Well,  miracles  will 
never  cease!" 

**  I  did  not  say  any  thing  about  miracles," 
remarked  Mr.  Harry,  smiling  over  his  wine. 

**  And  you  don't  tell  tales  out  of  school — the 
volto  sciolto — hey,  Mr.  Warrington  ?"  says  my 
lord. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  downright  Har- 
ry, **  French  is  the  only  language  besides  my 
own  of  which  I  know  a  little." 

**My  Lord  March  has  learned  Italian  at  the 
Opera,  and  a  pretty  penny  his  lessons  have  cost 
him, "  remarked  Jack  Morris.  *  *  We  must  show 
him  the  Opera — musn't  we,  March  ?" 

**  Must  we,  Morris  ?"  said  my  lord,  as  if  he 
only  half  liked  the  other's  familiarity. 

Both  of  the  two  gentlemen  were  dressed  alike, 
in  small  scratch-wigs  without  powder,  in  blue 
frocks  with  plate  buttons,  in  buckskins,  and 
riding-boots,  in  little  hats  with  a  narrow  cord  of 
lace,  and  no  outward  mark  of  fashion. 

*'I  don't  care  about  the  Opera  much,  my 
lord, "says Harry,  warming  with  his  wine;  "but 
I  should  like  to  go  to  Newmarket,  and  long  to 
see  a  good  English  hunting-field." 

"  We  will  show  you  Newmarket  and  the  hunt- 
ing-field, Sir.     Can  you  ride  pretty  well  ?" 

**I  think  I  can,"  Harry  said;  **and  I  can 
shoot  pretty  well,  and  jump  some." 

"  What's  your  weight  ?  I  bet  you  we  weigh 
even,  or  I  weigh  most.  I  bet  you  Jack  Morris 
beats  you  at  birds  or  a  mark,  at  five-and-twenty 
paces.  I  bet  you  I  jump  farther  than  you  on 
flat  ground,  here  on  this  green." 

"  I  don'tknow  Mr.  Morris's  shooting— I  never 
saw  either  gentleman  before— but  I  take  your 
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bets,  my  lord,  at  what  yon  please, "cries  Harry, 
who  by  this  time  was  more  than  warm  with  fiur^ 
gundy. 

** Ponies  on  each  I"  cries  my  lord. 

'*  Done  and  done  1"  cried  my  lord  and  Harry 
together.  The  yonng  man  thought  it  was  for 
the  honor  of  his  country  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  bet  made  to  him. 

"We  can  try  the  last  bet  now,  if  your  feet 
are  pretty  steady,**  said  my  lord,  springing  up, 
stretching  his  arms  and  limbs,  and  looking  at 
the  crisp  dry  grass.  He  drew  his  boots  off, 
then  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  buckling  his  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  flinging  his  clothes  down 
to  the  ground. 

Harry  had  more  respect  for  his  garments.  It 
was  his  best  suit  He  took  off  the  velvet  coat 
and  waistcoat,  folded  them  up  daintily,  and,  as 
the  two  or  three  tables  round  were  slopped 
with  drink,  went  to  place  the  clothes  on  a  table 
in  the  eating-room,  of  which  the  windows  were 
open. 

Here  a  new  guest  had  entered ;  and  this  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Wolfe,  who  was  soberly  eat- 
ing a  chicken  and  salad,  with  a  modest  pint  of 
wine.  Harry  was  in  high  spirits.  He  told  the 
Colonel  he  had  a  bet  with  my  Lord  March 
— ^would  Colonel  Wolfe  stand  him  halves?  The 
Colonel  said  he  was  too  poor  to  bet.  Would 
he  come  out  and  see  fair  ]4ay  ?  That  he  would 
with  all  his  heart.  Colonel  Wolfe  set  down  his 
glass,  and  stalked  through  the  open  window  after 
his  young  friend. 

"  Who  is  that  tallow-faced  Put  with  the  car- 
roty hair?"  says  Jack  Morris,  on  whom  the  Bur- 
gundy had  had  its  due  effect. 

.  Mr.  Warrington  explained  that  this  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wolfe,  of  the  20th  Regiment. 

"  Your  humble  servant,  gentlemen !"  says  the 
Colonel,  making  the  company  a  rigid  military 
bow. 

"Never  saw  such  a  figure  in  my  life!*'  cries 
Jack  Morris.     *  *  Did  you— March  ?** 

*  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  think  you  said  March  ?** 
said  the  Colonel,  loddng  very  much  surprised. 

'*I  am  the  Earl  of  March,  Sir,  at  Colonel 
Wo1fe*s  service,**  said  the  nobleman,  bowing. 
"My  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  is>so  intimate  with  me, 
that,  after  dinner,  we  are  quite  like  brothers.*' 

Why  is  not  all  Tnnbridge  Wells  by  to  hear 
this  ?  thought  Morris.  And  he  was  so  delight- 
ed that  he  shouted  out,  "Two  to  one  on  my 
lordl** 

"  Done  !**  calls  out  Mr.  Warrington ;  and  the 
enthusiastic  Jack  was  obliged  to  cry  "Done!** 
too. 

"Take  him,  Colonel,**  Hairy  whispers  to  his 
friend. 

But  the  Colonel  said  he  could  not  afford  to 
lose,  and  therefore  could  not  hope  to  win. 

"  I  see  you  have  won  one  of  our  bets  already, 
Mr.  Warrington,**  my  Lord  March  remarked. 
"I  am  taller  than  you  by  an  inch  or  two,  but 
you  are  broader  round  the  shoulders.** 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  Will  I  I  bet  you  you  weigh 
twice  as  much  as  he  does!**  cries  Jack  Morris. 


*  *  Done,  Jack  I  **  says  my  lord,  laughing.  **  The 
bets  are  all  ponies.  Will  you  take  him,  Mr. 
Warrington  ?** 

"No,  my  dear  fellow— one*s  enough,'*  says 
Jack. 

"Very  good,  my  dear  fellow,"  says  my  lord ; 
"and  now  we  will  settle  the  other  wager.*' 

Having  already  arrayed  himself  in  his  best 
silk  stockings,  black  sattin-net  breeches,  and 
neatest  pumps,  Harry  did  not  care  to  take  off 
his  shoes  as  his  antagonist  had  done,  whose 
heavy  riding-boots  and  spurs  were,  to  be  sure, 
little  calculated  for  leaping.  They  had  before 
them  a  fine  even  green  turf  of  some  thirty  yards 
in  length,  enough  for  a  run  and  enough  for  a 
jump.  A  gravel  walk  ran  around  this  green, 
beyond  which  was  a  wall  and'gate-sign — a  field 
azure,  bearing  the  Hanoverian  White  Horse 
rampant  between  two  skittles  proper,  and  for 
motto  the  name  of  the  landlord  and  of  the  ani- 
mal depicted. 

My  lord's  friend  laid  a  handkerchief  on  the 
ground  as  the  mark  whence  the  leapers  were  to 
take  their  jump,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  stood  at  the 
other  end  of  the  grass-plat  to  note  the  spot 
where  each  came  down.  "My  lord  went  first, ** 
writes  Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Mountain,  at  Castlewood,  Virginia,  still  extant. 
"  He  was  for  having  me  take  the  lead ;  but»  re- 
membering the  story  about  the  Battel  ofFontO" 
notf  which  my  dearest  George  used  to  tell,  I 
says,  '  Monseignenr  le  Comte  tirez  le  premier, 
sll  vous  play.*  So  he  todL  his  run  in  his  stock- 
en-feet,  and  for  the  honor  of  Old  Virginia,  I  had 
the  ffraicfacation  of  beating  his  lordship  by  more 
than  two  feet — ^viz.,  two  feet  nine  inches — ^me 
jumping  twenty-one  feet  three  inches,  by  the 
drawer's  measm^  tape,  and  his  lordship  only 
eighteen  six.  I  had  won  from  him  about  my 
weight  before  (which  I  knew  the  moment  I 
set  my  eye  upon  him).  So  he  and  Mr.  Jack 
paid  me  these  two  betta.  And  with  my  best 
duty  to  my  mother — she  will  not  be  displeased 
with  me,  for  I  bett  for  the  honor  of  the  Old  Do^ 
minion,  and  my  of^Kment  was  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  quality,  himself  holding  two  Erldomes,  and 
heir  to  a  Duke.  Betting  is  all  the  rage  here, 
and  the  bloods  and  young  fellows  of  fashion  are 
betting  away  from  morning  till  night. 

"  I  told  them — ^and  that  was  my  mischief  per- 
haps— that  there  was  a  gentleman  at  home  who 
could  beat  me  by  a  good  foot;  and  when  they 
asked  who  it  was,  and  I  said  CoL  G.  Washington, 
of  Mount  Vernon — ^as  you  know  he  can,  and  he's 
the  only  man  in  his  county  or  mine  that  can  do 
it — ^Mr.  Wolfe  asked  me  ever  so  many  questions 
about  Col.  G.  W.,  and  showed  that  he  had  heard 
of  him,  and  talked  over  last  year's  unhappy  cam- 
pane  as  if  he  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and 
he  knew  the  names  of  all  onr  rivers,  only  he 
called  the  Potowmac  Pottamac,  at  which  we  had 
a  good  laugh  at  him.  My  Lord  of  March  and 
Ruglen  was  not  in  the  least  ill^humour  about  los- 
ing, and  he  and  his  friend  handed  me  notes  oot 
of  their  pocket-books,  which  filled  mine  that 
was  getting  very  empty,  for  the  vcUes  to  the  serv- 
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ants  at  my  Cousin  Castlewood's  hoose  and  buy- 
ing a  horse  at  Oakhorst  have  very  nearly  put 
me  on  the  necessity  of  making  another  draft 
upm  my  honored  mother  or  her  London  or 
Bristol  agent." 

These  feats  of  actirity  over,  the  (bar  gentle- 
men now  strolled  out  of  the  taTem-garden  into 
the  pahlic  walk,  where,  by  this  time,  a  great 
deal  of  company  was  assembled :  upon  whom 
Mr.  Jack,  who  was  of  a  frank  and  free  nature, 
with  a  load  roioe,  chose  to  make  remarks  that 
were  not  always  agreeable.  And  here,  if  my 
'  Lord  March  made  a  joke,-  of  which  his  lordship 
was  not  sparing.  Jack  roared,  **0h,  ho,  ho! 
Oh,  good  Gad !  Oh,  my  dear  earl !  Oh,  my 
dear  lord,  you'll  be  the  death  of  me  I"  <'It 
seemed  as  if  he  wished  every  body  to  know," 
writes  Harry,  sagaciously,  to  Mrs.  Mountain, 
**that  his  fHend  and  companion  was  an  Erll** 
There  was,  indeed,  a  great  rariety  of  charac- 
ters who  passed.  M.  Poellnits,  no  finer  dress- 
ed dian  he  had  been  at  dinner,  grinned,  and  sa- 
luted with  his  great  laced  hat  and  tarnished 
feathers.  Then  came  by  my  Lord  Chester^eld, 
in  a  peail-eolored  suit,  with  his  blue  ribbon  and 
star,  and  saluted  the  young  men  in  his  turn. 

"I  will  back  the  old  boy  for  taking  his  hat 
off  against  the  whole  kingdom,  and  France,  ei- 
ther," says  my  Lord  March.  *'  He  has  never 
changed  the  shape  of  that  hat  of  his  for  twenty 
years.  Look  at  it.  There  it  goes  again  1  Do 
jon  see  that  great,  big,  awkward,  pock-marked, 
snoff-colored  man,  who  hardly  touches  his  clum- 
^fybeaier  in  reply.  D —  his  confounded  impu- 
dence—do you  Imow  who  that  is?" 

**'So,  corse  him  I  Who  is  it,  March?"  asks 
Jack,  with  an  oath. 

"It's one  Johnson,  a  Dictionary-maker,  about 
whom  my  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  some  most 
capital  papers,  when  his  dixonary  was  coming 
oat,  to  patronize  the  fellow.  I  know  they  were 
capital.  Fve  heard  Horry  Walpole  say  so,  and 
he  knows  all  about  that  kind  of  thing.  Con- 
firand  the  impudent  schoolmaster  V* 

''Hang  him,  he  ought  to  stand  in  the  pillo- 
rf!"  roars  Jack. 

''That  fiu  man  he*s  walking  with  is  another 
of  yonr  writing  fellows — a  printer — his  name  is 
Richardson;  he  wrote  'Clarissa,*  you  know." 
"Great  Heavens!  my  lord,  is  that  the  great 
Kichardson  ?  Is  that  the  man  who  wrote  '  Cla- 
rissa r  "  called  out  Colonel  Wolfe  and  Mr.  War- 
rington, in  a  breath. 

Harry  ran  forward  to  look  at  the  old  gentle- 
man toddling  along  the  walk  with  a  train  of 
admiring  ladies  surrounding  him. 

"Indeed,  my  very  dear  Sir,"  one  was  saying, 
"yon  are  too  great  and  good  to  live  in  such  a 
world;  but  sure  you  were  sent  to  teach  it  virtue !" 
"Ah,  my  Miss  Mulso !  Who  shall  teach  the 
teacher?"  said  the  good,  fat  old  man,  raising  a 
kind,  round  face,  skyward.  "  Even  he  has  his 
laolts  and  erronl  £ven  his  age  and  experi- 
ence does  not  prevent  him  firom  stnmbl — . 
flearen  bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Johnson!  I  ask 
jonrpazdoii  if  I  hare  trodden  on  your  com." 


"  You  have  done  both.  Sir.  You  have  trod- 
den on  the  com,  and  received  the  pardon,"  said 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  went  on  mumbling  some 
verses,  swajring  to  and  fro,  his  eyes  turned  to- 
ward the  ground,  his  bands  behind  him,  and 
occasionally  endangering  with  his  great  stick 
the  honest,  meek  eyes  of  his  companion-author. 

"They  do  not  see  very  well,  my  dear  Mulso," 
he  says  to  the  young  lady,  "but  such  as  they 
are,  I  would  keep  my  kuh  from  Mr.  Johnson's 
cudgeL  Your  servant,  Sir."  Here  he  made  a 
low  bow,  and  took  off*  his  hat  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, who  shrank  back  with  many  blushes,  after 
saluting  the  great  author.  The  great  author 
was  accustomed  to  be  adored.  A  gentler  wind 
never  pufied  mortal  vanity.  Enraptured  spin- 
sters flung  tea-leaves  round  him,  and  incensed 
him  with  the  cofiee-pot.  Matrons  kissed  the 
slippers  they  had  worked  for  him.  There  was 
a  halo  of  virtue  round  hb  nightcap.  AU  Eu- 
rope had  thrilled,  panted,  admired,  trembled, 
wept,  over  the  pages  of  the  immortal,  little, 
kind,  honest  man  with  the  round  paunch.  Har- 
ry came  back  quite  glowing  and  proud  at  having 
a  bow  from  him.  "Ah!"  says  he,  "my  lord, 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  him  1" 

"  Seen  him !  why,  dammy,  you  may  see  him 
any  day  in  his  shop,  I  8iq>pose?"  says  Jack, 
with  a  laugh. 

' '  My  brother  declared  that  he,  and  Mr.  Field- 
ing, I  think,  was  the  name,  were  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  England;  and  often  used  to  say, 
that  when  we  came  to  Europe,  his  first  pilgrim- 
age would  be  to  Mr.  Bichardson,"  cried  Harry, 
always  impetuous,  honest,  and  tender,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  dearest  friend. 

"Tour  brother  spoke  like  a  man,"  cried  Mr. 
Wolfe,  too,  his  pale  face  likewise  flushing  up. 
"  I  would  rather  be  a  man  of  genius  than  a 
peer  of  the  realm." 

"  Every  man  to  his  taste,  Colonel,"  says  my 
lord,  much  amused.  "Your  enthusiasm — I 
don*t  mean  any  thing  personal — ^refireshes  me, 
on  my  honor  it  does." 

"  So  it  does  me— by  gad— perfectly  refreshes 
me,"  cries  Jack. 

"  So  it  does  Jack — ^you  see— it  actnaUy  re- 
freshes Jack!  I  say.  Jack,  which  would  yon 
rather  be  ? — a  fat  old  printer,  who  has  written  a 
story  about  a  confounded  girl  and  a  fellow  that 
rains  her — or  a  peer  of  Parliament  with  ten 
thousand  a  year  ?"  ^  - 

"  March — my  Lord  March,  do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool?"  says  Jack,  with  a  tearful  voice. 
"  Have  I  done  any  thing  to  deserve  this  lan- 
guage from  you  ?" 

"  I  would  rather  win  honor  than  honors :  I 
would  rather  have  genius  than  wealth.  I  would 
rather  make  my  name  than  inherit  it,  though 
my  father^s,  thank  God,  is  an  honest  one,"  said 
the  young  Colonel.  "But  pardon  me,  gentle- 
men," and  here  making  them  a  hasty  salutation, 
he  ran  across  the  parade  toward  a  young  and 
elderly  lady,  and  a  gentleman,  who  were  now 
advancing. 

"  It  is  the  beautiful  Miss  Lowther.    I  remem- 
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ber  now,"*  says  my  l(»d.  '*  See  I  he  takes  her 
arm !     The  report  is,  he's  engaged  to  her.** 

*' Yoa  don't  mean  to  say  snch  a  fellow  is  en- 
gaged to  any  of  the  Lowthers  of  the  North  ?** 
cries  oat  Jack.  '*  Cnrse  me,  what  is  the  world 
come  to,  with  your  printers,  and  yonr  half-pay 
ensigns,  and  your  schoolmasters,  and  your  in- 
fernal nonsense?** 

The  dictionary-maker,  who  had  shown  so 
little  desire  to  bow  to  my  Lord  Chesterfield, 
when  that  famous  nobleman  courteoasly  saluted 
him,  was  here  seen  to  take  off  his  beaver,  and 


bow  almost  to  the  ground,  before  a  florid  per- 
sonage in  a  large  round  hat,  with  bands  and  a 
gown,  who  made  his  appearance  in  the  Walk. 
This  was  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  wear- 
ing complacently  the  blue  ribbon  and  badge  of 
the  Garter,  of  which  Noble  Order  his  Lordship 
was  prelate. 

Mr.  Johnson  stood,  hat  in  hand,  daring  the 
whole  time  of  his  conversation  with  Dr.  Gilbert; 
who  made  many  flattering  and  benedictoiy  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Richardson,  declaring  that  he  was 
the  supporter  of  virtue,  the  prea<Sier  of  Bound 
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monls,  the  maiDsfcay  of  religion,  of  all  which 
points  the  honest  printer  himself  was  perfectly 
ooDTinced. 

'  Do  not  let  any  young  lady  trip  to  her  grand- 
pipt's  book-case  in  consequence  of  this  enlo* 
gioBii  and  rashly  take  down  Clarissa  from  the 
ihelt  She  would  not  care  to  read  the  rolnmes, 
over  which  her  pretty  actresses  wept  and  thrilled 
a  hundred  years  ago;  which  were  commended 
b^dirinesfrom  pulpits  and  belauded  all  £un^ 
orer.  I  wonder,  are  our  women  more  virtuous 
than  their  grandmothers,  or  only  more  squeam- 
ish? If  the  former,  then  Miss  Smith  of  New 
Tork  is  certainly  more  modest  than  Miss  Smith 
of  London,  who  still  does  not  scruple  to  say 
that  tables,  pianos,  and  animals  have  legs. 
Oh,  my  faithf^,  good  old  Samuel  Richardson  1 
Hath  the  news  yet  reached  thee  in  Hades,  that 
thy  rabhme  noveb  are  huddled  away  in  comers, 
and  that  our  daughters  may  no  more  read  Cla- 
lim  than  Tom  Jones  ?  Go  up,  Samuel,  and  be 
reconciled  with  thy  brother  scribe,  whom  in  life 
thou  didst  hate  so.  I  wonder  whether  a  century 
hence  the  novels  of  to-day  will  be  hidden  be- 
hind locks  and  wires,  and  make  pretty  little 
maidens  blosh. 

"Who  is  yonder  queer  person  in  the  high 
head-dress  of  ray  grandmother's  time,  who  stops 
and  speaks  to  Mr.  Richardson?'*  asked  Harry, 
as  a  CeintRstieally^rdressed  lady  came  up,  and  per- 
fimned  a  courtesy  and  a  compliment  to  thb  bow- 
ing printer. 

Jack  liorris  nervously  struck  Harry  a  blow 
in  the  side  with  Che  bntt-end  of  his  whip.  Lord 
March  Uuighed. 

"Yonder  queer  person  is  my  gradous  kins- 
woman, Katharine,  Duchess  of  Dover  and 
Qneensberry,  at  your  service,  Mr.  Warrington. 
She  was  a  beauty  once !  She  is  changed  now, 
isn't  she  ?  What  an  old  Gorgon  it  is  I  She  is 
*  great  patroness  of  your  book-men ;  and  when 
^  old  fromp  was  young,  they  actually  made 
▼erses  aboat  her." 

The  Earl  quitted  his  friends  for  a  moment  to 
make  his  bow  to  the  old  Duchess,  Jack  Morris 
explaining  to  Mr.  Warrington  how,  at  the  Duke*s 
^th,  my  Lord  of  March  and  Ruglen  would 
mcceed  to  his  cousin's  dukedoms. 

"Isnppose,*'  says  Harry,  simply,  "his  lord- 
dup  is  here  in  attendance  upon  the  old  lady?** 

Jick  bnrit  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"Oh  yes!  very  much  I  exactly  I"  says  he. 
"Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
yon  haven't  heard  about  the  little  Opera-dan- 
cwr 

"I  am  bnt  lately  arrived  in  England,  Mr. 
Mwris,"  said  Harry,  with  a  smile, "  and  in  Vir- 
S^  I  own,  we  Have  not  heard  much  about 
tlteUtUe  Opera-dancer." 

I^ockily  for  ns,  the  secret  about  the  fittle  Op- 
ei^^Hoer  never  was  revealed,  for  the  young 
tiien's  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  lady 
in  s  cardinal  cape,  and  a  hat  by  no  means  nn- 
^  ^ose  lovely  head^pieees  which  have  retnm- 
^  into  vogue  a  hundred  years  after  the  date 
oC  onr  present  history,  who  made  a  profound 


courtesy  to  the  two  gentlemen,  and  received 
their  salutation  in  return.  She  stopped  oppo- 
site to  Harry;  she  held  out  her  hand,  radier 
to  his  wonderment : 

**  Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  me,  Mr.  War- 
rington ?"  she  said. 

Off  went  Harry's  hat  in  an  instant  He 
started,  blushed,  stammered,  and  called  out 
Good  Heavens  I  as  if  there  had  been  any  celes- 
tial wonder  in  the  circimistance !  It  was  Lady 
Maria  come  out  for  a  walk.  He  had  not  been 
thinking  about  her.  She  was,  to  say  truth,  for 
the  moment  so  utterly  out  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's mind,  that  her  sudden  re-entry  there  and 
appearance  in  the  body  startled  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's faculties,  and  caused  those  guilty  blushes 
to  crowd  into  his  cheeks. 

No.  He  was  not  even  thinking  of  her  I  A 
week  ago— a  year,  a  hundred  years  ago  it  seem- 
ed— ^he  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  meet 
her  any  where.  Appearing  fh)m  amidst  dark- 
ling shrubberies,  gliding  over  green  garden  ter- 
races, loitering  on  stairs,  or  corridors,  hovering 
even  in  his  dreams,  all  day,  or  all  night,  bodily 
or  spiritually,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet 
her.  A  week  ago  his  heart  used  to  beat.  A 
week  ago,  and  at  the  very  instant  when  he 
jumped  out  of  his  sleep,  there  was  her  idea 
smiling  on  him.  And  it  was  only  last  Tuesday 
that  his  love  was  stabbed  and  slain,  and  he  not 
only  had  left  off  mourning  for  her,  bnt  had  for- 
gotten her  I 

•*  You  will  come  and  walk  with  me  a  little  ?" 
she  said.  *'  Or  would  you  like  the  ihnsic  best  ? 
I  dare  say  you  will  like  the  music  best." 

*  *  You  know,"  said  Harry,  *  *  I  don't  care  about 
any  music  much  except" — he  was  thinking  of 
the  evening  hymn — "  except  of  your  playing." 
He  turned  very  red  again  as  he  spoke ;  he  felt 
he  was  perjuring  himself  horribly. 

The  poor  lady  was  agitated  herself  by  the 
flutter  and  agitation  which  she  saw  in  her  young 
companion.  Gracious  Heaven!  Could  that 
tremor  and  excitement  mean  that  she  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  lad  was  still  faithful  ?  <<  Give 
me  your  arm,  and  let  ns  take  a  little  walk,"  she 
said,  waving  «ound  a  courtesy  to  the  other  two 
gentlemen :  **  my  Aunt  is  asleep  after  her  din- 
ner." Harry  could  not  but  offer  the  surm,  and 
press  the  hand  that  lay  against  his  heart.  Maria 
made  another  fine  courtesy  to  Harry's  bowing 
companions,  and  walked  off  with  her  prize.  In 
her  griefs,  in  her  rages,  in  the  pains  and  an- 
giush  of  wrong  and  desertion,  how  women  re- 
member to  smile,  courtesy,  caress,  dissemble! 
How  resolutely  they  discharge  the  social  pro- 
prieties !  how  they  have  a  word,  or  a  hand,  or 
a  kind  little  speech  or  reply  for  the  passing  ac- 
quaintance who  crosses  unknowing  the  path  of 
the  tragedy,  drops  a  light  airy  remark  or  two 
(happy  self-satisfied  rogue ! ),  and  passes  on.  He 
passes  on,  and  thinks  that  woman  was  rather 
pleased  with  what  I  said.  «*  That  joke  I  made 
was  rather  neat.  I  do  really  think  Lady  Maria 
looks  rather  favorably  at  me,  and  she's  a  dev'lish 
fine  woman^  begad  she  is !"    Oh  you  wiseacre ! 
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Snch  was  Jack  Morris's  observation  and  case 
as  he  walked  awaj,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
noble  Mend,  and  thinking  the  whole  Society 
of  the  Wells  was  looking  at  him.  He  had  made 
some  exquisite  remarki  about  a  particular  run 
of  cards  at  Ladj  Flnshtngton's  the  night  before, 
and  Lady  Bfaria  had  replied  graciously  and 
neatly,  and  so  away  went  Jack  perfectly  happy. 
The  absurd  creature!  I  declare  we  know 
nothing  of  any  body  (but  that,  tor  my  part,  I 
know  better  and  better  every  day).  You  enter 
smiling  to  see  your  new  acquaintance,  Mrs.  A. 
and  her  charming  family.  You  make  your  bow 
in  the  elegant  drawing-room  of  Mr.  and  Mr?. 
B.  ?  I  tell  you,  that  in  your  course  through 
life  you  are  forever  putting  your  great  clumsy 
foot  upon  the  mute,  invisible  wounds  of  bleed- 
ing tragedies.  Mrs.  B.'s  closets,  for  what  you 
know,  are  stufied  with  riceletons.  Look  there 
under  the  sofa-cushion.  Is  that  merely  Missy's 
doll,  or  is  it  the  limb  of  a  stifled  Cupid  peeping 
out?  What  do  you  suppose  are  those  ashes 
smouldering  in  the  grate  ? — Very  likely  a  suttee 
has  been  offered  up  there  just  before  you  came 
in :  a  faithful  heart  has  been  burned  out  upon  a 
callous  corpse,  and  you  are  looking  on  the  ctneri 
doloso.  You  see  B.  and  his  wife  receiving  their 
company  before  dinner.  Gracious  powers !  Do 
you  know  that  that  bouquet  which  she  wears' is 
a  signal  to  Captain  C,  and  that  he  will  find  a 
note  under  the  little  bronze  Shakspeare  on  the 
mantle-piece  in  the  study?  And  with  all  this 
you  go  up  and  say  some  uncommonly  neat  thing 
(as  you  fancy)  to  Mrs.  B.  about  the  weather 
(clever  dog!),  or  about  Lady  £.'8  last  party 
(fashionable  buck !),  or  about  the  dear  children 
in  the  nursery  (insinuating  rogue !).  Heaven 
and  earth,  my  good  Sir,  how  can  you  tell  that 
B.  is  not  going  to  pitch  all  the  children  out  of 
the  nursery  window  this  very  night,  or  that  his 
lady  has  not  made  an  arrangement  for  leaving 
them,  and  running  off  with  the  Captain  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  those  footmen  are  not  dis- 
guised bailiffs  ?  that  yonder  large-looking  But- 
ler (really  a  skeleton)  is  not  the  pawnbroker's 
man  ;  and  that  there  are  not  skeleton  rotis  and 
entrees  under  every  one  of  the  covers?  Look 
at  their  fiset  peeping  from  under  the  table-cloth. 
Mind  how  you  stretch  out  your  own  lovely  little 
slippers,  Madam,  lest  you  knock  over  a  rib  or 
two.  Remark  the  Death's-head  moths  flutter- 
ing among  the  flowers.  See  the  pale  winding- 
sheets  gleaming  in  the  wax-candles !  I  know  it 
is  an  old  story,  and  especially  that  this  preacher 
has  yelled  ranitas  vanitatum  five  hundred  times 
before.  I  can't  help  alwajrs  billing  upon  it,  and 
cry  out  with  particular  loudness  and  wailing, 
and  become  especially  melancholy,  when  I  see 
a  dead  love  tied  to  a  live  love.  Ha !  I  look 
up  from  my  desk,  across  the  street;  and  there 
come  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ll  from  their  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  How  she  hangs  on  him ! 
how  jolly  and  hi4>py  he  looks  as  the  children 
frisk  round!  My  poor,  dear,  benighted  Mrs. 
D.,  there  is  a  Regent's  Park  as  well  as  a  Ken- 
sington Gardens  in  the  world*     Go  in,  fond 


wretch!  Smilingly  lay  before  him  what  you 
know  he  likes  for  dinner.  Show  him  the  chil- 
dren's copies  and  the  reports  of  their  masters. 
Go  with  Missy  to  the  piano,  and  play  your  art- 
less duet  together ;  and  fancy  you  are  happy ! 

There  go  Harry  and  Maria  taking  their  even- 
ing walk  on  the  common,  away  from  the  village 
which  is  waking  up  firom  its  after-dinner  siesta, 
and  where  the  people  are  beginning  to  stir  and 
the  music  to  play.  With  the  masic  Maria  knows 
Madame  do  Bernstein  will  waken:  wiUi  the 
candles  she  must  be  back  to  the  tea-table  and 
the  cards.  Never  mind.  Here  is 'a  minute. 
It  may  be  my  love  is  dead,  but  here  is  a  min- 
ute to  kneel  over  the  grave  and  pray  by  it.  He 
certainly  was  not  thinking  about  her :  he  was 
startled  and  did  not  even  know  her.  He  was 
laughing  and  talking  with  Jack  Morris  and  my 
Lord  March.  He  is  twenty  years  younger  than 
she.  Never  mind.  To-day  is  to-day  in  which 
we  are  all  equal.  This  moment  is  ours.  Come, 
let  us  walk  a  little  way  over  the  heath,  Harry. 
She  will  go,  though  she  feels  a  deadly  assur- 
ance that  he  will  tell  her  all  is  over  between 
them,  and  that  he  loves  the  dark-haired  girl  at 
Oakhurst. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

PLENUX  OPUS  ALELfi. 

''Let  me  hear  about  those  children,  child, 
whom  I  saw  running  about  at  the  house  where 
they  took  you  in,  poor  dear  boy,  after  your 
dreadful  fiiU?"  says  Maria,  as  they  paced  the 
common.  ''Oh,  that  fall,  Harry!  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  when  I  saw  it !  You  needn't 
squeeze  one's  arm  so.  You  know  you  don*t 
care  for  me.** 

"  The  people  are  the  very  best,  kindest,  dear- 
est people  I  have  ever  met  in  the  world,"  cries 
Mr.  Warrington.  "  Mrs.  Lambert  was  a  friend 
of  my  mother  when  she  was  in  Europe  for  her 
education.  Colonel  Lambert  is  a  most  accom- 
plished gentlenum,  and  has  seen  service  every- 
where. He  was  in  Scotland  with  his  Royal 
Highness,  in  Flanders,  at  Minorca.  No  natural 
parents  could  be  kinder  than  they  were  to  me. 
How  can  I  show  my  gratitude  to  them  ?  I  want 
to  make  them  a  present :  I  must  make  them  a 
present,"  says  Harry,  clapping  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  which  was  filled  with  the  crisp  spoils 
of  Morris  and  March. 

"We  can  go  to  the  toy-shop,  my  dear,  and 
buy  a  couple  of  dolls  for  the  children,"  says 
Lady  Maria.  "  You  would  oflfend  the  parents 
by  offering  any  thing  like  payment  for  their 
kindness." 

"  Dolls  for  Hester  and  T!ieo !  Why,  do  you 
think  a  woman  is  not  woman  till  she  is  forty, 
Maria  ?"  (The  arm  under  Harry's  here  gave  a 
wince — ^perhaps  ever  so  slight  a  wince.)  "  I  can 
tell  you  Miss  Hester  by  no  means  considers 
herself  a  child,  and  Miss  Theo  is  older  than  her 
sister.  They  know  ever  so  many  languages. 
They  have  read  books— oh !  piles  and  piles  of 
books !    They  play  on  the  harpsichord  and  sing 
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together  admirable ;  and  Theo  composes,  and 
sings  songs  of  her  own." 

"Indeed  I  I  scarcely  saw  them.  I  thonght 
they  were  children.  They  looked  qnite  child- 
ish. I  had  no  idea  they  had  all  these  perfec- 
tions, and  were  such  wonders  of  the  world." 

"  That's  just  the  way  with  yon  women  I  At 
home,  if  me  or  Greorge  praised  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Esmcmd  and  Mountain,  too,  wonld  be  sure  to 
find  faalt  with  her  I"  cries  Harry. 

"  I  am  sure  I  would  find  fault  with  no  one 
who  is  kind  to  you,  Mr.  Warrington,"  sighed 
Maria,  **  though  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for 
envTing  them  because  they  had  to  take  care  of 
jon  when  you  were  wounded  and  ill — while  I 
—I  had  to  leave  you  ?" 

"You  dear,  good  Maria!" 

"No,  Harry!  I  am  not  dear  and  good.  There, 
Sir,  jon  needn't  be  so  pressing  in  your  attentions. 
Look !  There  is  your  black  man  walking  with 
a  score  of  other  wretches  in  livery.  The  hor- 
rid creatures  are  going  to  fuddle  at  the  tea-gar- 
den, and  get  tipsy  like  their  masters.  That 
dreadful  Mr.  Morris  was  perfectly  tipsy  when  I 
came  to  yon,  and  frightened  you  so.** 

"  I  had  just  won  great  bets  from  both  of  them. 
What  shall  I  buy  for  you,  my  dear  cousin?** 
And  Harry  narrated  the  triumphs  which  he  had 
jost  achieved.  He  was  in  high  spirits:  he 
laughed,  he  bragged  a  little.  "  For  the  honor 
of  Virginia  I  was  determined  to  show  them  what 
jumping  was,"  he  said.  "With  a  little  prac- 
tice, I  think  I  could  leap  two  foot  further." 

Maria  was  pleased  with  the  victories  of  her 
young  champion.  *  *  But  you  must  beware  about 
play,  child,**  she  said.  "  Ton  know  it  hath  been 
the  ruin  of  our  family.  My  brother  Castlewood. 
Will,  our  poor  father,  our  aunt  Lady  Castlewood 
herself;  they  have  all  been  victims  to  it :  as  for 
my  Lord  March,  he  is  the  most  dreadful  gambler 
and  the  most  snccessfut  of  all  the  nobility.** 


**I  don*t  intend  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  nor  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Jack  Morris  neither,"  says  Har- 
ry, again  fingering  the  delight- 
ful notes.  "What  do  you  play 
at  Aunt  Bemstein*s  ?  Cribbage, 
all-fours,  brag,  whist,  commerce, 
piquet,  quadrille  ?  I'm  ready  at 
any  of  'em.  What  o'clock  is  that 
striking?— sure  'tis  seven !" 

"  And  you  want  to  begin  now,** 
said  the  plaintive  Maria.  "  You 
don't  care  about  walking  with 
your  poor  cousin.  Not  long  ago 
you  did." 

"  Hey  I  Youth  is  youth,  cous- 
in !**  cried  Mr.  Harry,  tossing  up 
his  head,  "and  a  young  fellow 
must  have  his  fling!*'  and  he 
strutted  by  his  partner's  side, 
confident,  happy,  and  eager  for 
pleasure.  Not  long  ago,  he  did 
like  to  walk  with  her.  Only  yes- 
terday, he  liked  to  bo  with  Theo 
and  Hester,  and  good  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert; but  pleasure,  life,  gayety,  the  desire  to 
shine  and  to  conquer,  had  also  their  temptations 
for  the  lad,  who  seized  the  cup  like  other  lads, 
and  did  not  care  to  calculate  on  the  headache  in 
store  for  the  morning.  While  he  and  his  cousin 
were  talking,  the  fiddles  from  the  open  orchestra 
on  the  Parade  made  a  great  tuning  and  squeak- 
ing, preparatory  to  their  usual  evening  concert. 
Maria  knew  her  aunt  was  awake  again,  and  that 
she  must  go  back  to  her  slavery.  Harry  nefisr 
asked  about  that  slavery,  though  he  must  hale 
known  it,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  think. 
He  never  pitied  his  cousin.  He  was  not  think- 
ing about  her  at  all.  Yet  when  his  mishap  be- 
fell him,  she  had  been  wounded  far  more  cruelly 
than  he  was.  He  had  scarce  ever  been  out  of 
her  thoughts,  which  of  course  she  had  had  to 
bury  under  smiling  hypocrisies,  as  is  the  way  with 
her  sex.  I  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Grundy,  you 
think  she  was  an  old  fool  ?  Ah  I  do  you  sup- 
pose fools*  caps  do  not  cover  gray  hair  as  well 
as  jet'or  auburn  ?  Bear  gently  with  our  elderly 
/redaineSf  oh  you  Minerva  of  a  woman  I  Or 
perhaps  you  are  so  good  and  wise  that  you  don't 
read  novels  at  all.  This  I  know,  that  there  are 
late  crops  of  wild  oats,  as  well  as  early  harvests 
of  them;  and  (from  observation  of  self  and 
neighbor)  I  have  an  idea  that  the  avena/at^a 
grows  up  to  the  very  last  days  of  the  year. 

Like  worldly  parents  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  child,  and  go  out  to  their  evening 
party,  Madame  Bernstein  and  her  attendants 
had  put  the  sun  to  bed,  while  it  was  as  yet 
light,  and  had  drawn  the  curtains  over  it,  and 
were  busy  about  their  cards  and  their  candles, 
and  their  tea  and  negus,  and  other  refreshments. 
One  chair  after  another  landed  ladies  at  the 
Baroness*s  door,  more  or  less  painted,  patched, 
brocaded.  To  these  came  gentlemen  in  gala 
raiment.  Mr.  Foellnitz's  star  was  the  largest, 
and  his  coat  the  most  embroidered  of  all  pres- 
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ent.  My  lord  of  March  and  Ruglen,  when  he 
made  his  appearance,  was  quite  changed  from 
the  individual  with  whom  Hany  had  made 
acquaintance  at  the  White  Horse.  His  tight 
hrown  scratch  was  exchanged  for  a  neaitlj-curled 
feather-top,  with  a  bag  and  gray  powder,  his 
jockeynlress  and  leather  breeches  replaced  by  a 
rich  and  elegant  French  suit.  Mr.  Jack  Morris 
had  just  such  another  wig  and  a  suit  of  staff 
OS  closely  as  possible  resembling  his  lordship's. 
Mr.  Wolfe  came  in  attendance  upon  his  beau- 
tiful mistress,  Miss  Lowther,  and  her  aunt,  who 
loved  cards,  as  all  the  world  did.  When  my 
lady  M^ria  Esmond  made  her  appearance,  'tis 
certain  that  her  looks  belied  Madame  Bern- 
stein's account  of  her.  Her  shape  was  Teiy 
fine,  and  her  dress  showed  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Her  complexion  was  by  nature  exceeding  fair, 
and  a  dark  frilled  ribbon,  clasped  by  a  jewel, 
round  her  neck,  enhanced  its  snowy  whiteness. 
Her  cheeks  were  not  redder  than  those  of  other 
ladies  present,  and  the  roses  were  pretty  openly 
purchased  by  every  body  at  the  perfumery -shops. 
An  artful  patch  or  two,  it  was  supposed,  added 
to  the  lustre  of  her  charms.  Her  hoop  was  not 
larger  than  the  iron  contrivances  which  ladies 
of  the  present  day  hang  round  their  persons ; 
and  we  may  pronounce  that  the  costume,  if  ab- 
surd in  some  points,  was  on  the  whole  pleasing. 
Suppose  our  ladies  took  to  wearing  of  bangles 
and  nose-rings  ?  I  dare  say  we  should  laugh 
at  the  ornaments,  and  not  dislike  them,  and 
lovers  would  make  no  difficulty  about  lifting  up 
the  ring  to  be  able  to  approach  the  rosy  lips  un- 
derneath. 

As  for  the  Baroness  de  Bernstein,  when  that 
lady  took  the  pains  of  making  a  grand  toilet, 
she  appeared  as  an  object,  handsome  still,  and 
magnificent,  but  melancholy,  and  even  some- 
what terrifying  to  behold.  You  read  the  past 
in  some  old  faces,  while  some  others  lapse  into 
mere  meekness  and  content.  The  fires  go  quite 
out  of  some  eyes,  as  the  crow's  feet  pucker  round 
them ;  thejr  flash  no  longer  with  scorn,,  or  with 
anger,  or  love ;  they  gaze,  and  no  one  is  melted 
by  their  sapphire  glances;  they  look,  and  no 
one  is  daszled.  My  fair  young  reader,  if  you 
are  not  so  perfect  a  beauty  as  the  peerless  Lin- 
damira.  Queen  of  the  Ball — if,  at  the  end  of  it, 
as  you  retire  to  bed,  you  meekly  own  that  you 
have  had  but  two  or  three  partners,  while  Lin- 
damira  has  had  a  crowd  round  her  all  night — 
console  yourself  with  thinking  that,  at  fifty,  yon 
will  look  as  kind  and  pleasant  as  you  appear 
now  at  eighteen.  You  will  not  have  to  lay 
down  yonr  coach  and  six  of  beauty  and  see  an- 
other step  into  it,  and  walk  yourself  through  the 
rest  of  life.  You  will  have  to  forego  no  longer 
accustomed  homage ;  you  will  not  witness  and 
own  the  depreciation  of  yonr  smiles.  You  will 
not  see  fashion  forsake  your  quarter;  and  re- 
main all  dust,  gloom,  cobwebs  within  your  once 
splendid  saloons,  and  placards  in  your  sad  win- 
dows, gaunt,  lonely,  and  to  let  I  You  may  not 
have  known  any  grandeur,  but  you  won't  feel 
any  desertion.    You  will  not  have  enjoyed  mill- 


ions, but  you  will  have  escaped  bankruptcy. 
'*Our  hostess,"  said  my  Lord  Chesterfield  to 
his  friend  in  a  confidential  whisper,  of  which 
the  utterer  did  not  in  the  least  know  the  load- 
ness,  **  puts  me  in  mind  of  Covent  Garden  in 
my  youth.  Then  it  was  the  court  end  of  the 
town,  and  inhabited  by  the  highest  fashion. 
Now,  a  nobleman's  house  is  a  gaming-house, 
or  yon  may  go  in  with  a  friend  and  call  for  a 
bottle." 

*'  Hey  I  a  bottle  and  a  tavern  are  good  things 
in  their  way,"  says  my  Lord  March,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders.  **I  was  not  bom  before  the 
Georges  came  in,  though  I  intend  to  live  to  a 
hundred.  I  never  knew  the  Bernstein  but  as 
an  old  woman ;  and  if  she  ever  had  bcaaty, 
hang  me  if  I  know  how  she  spent  it." 

"  No,  hang  me,  how  did  she  spend  it  ?"  laughs 
out  Jack  Morris. 

"Here's  a  table!  •  Shall  we  sit  down  and 
have  a  game  ?  Don't  let  the  Frenchman  come 
in.  He  won't  pay.  Mr.  Warrington,  will  you 
take  a  card?"  Mr.  Warrington  and  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  found  themselves  partners  against 
Mr.  Morris  and  the  Earl  of  March.  "You 
have  come  too  late.  Baron,"  says  the  elder  no- 
bleman to  the  elder  nobleman  who  was  advanc- 
ing. "We  have  made  our  game.  What,  have 
you  foi^tten  Mr.  Warrington  of  Virginia — the 
young  gentleman  whom  yon  met  in  London  ?" 

'*  The  young  gentleman  whom  I  met  at  Ar- 
thur's Chocolate  House  had  black  hair,  a  little 
cocked  nose,  and  was  by  no  means  so  fortunate 
in  his  personal  appearance  as  Mr.  Warrington," 
said  the  Baron,  with  much  presence  of  mind. 
"Warrington,  Dorrington,  Harrington?  We 
of  the  Continent  can  not  retain  your  insnlar 
names.  I  certify  that  this  gentleman  is  not  the 
individual  of  whom  I  spoke  at  dinner."  And, 
glancing  kindly  upon  him,  the  old  Beau  sidled 
away  to  a  farther  end  of  the  room,  where  Mr. 
Wolfe  and  Miss  Lowther  were  engaged  in  deep 
conversation  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window. 
Here  the  Baron  thought  fit  to  engage  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel upon  the  Prussian  manual  ex- 
ercise, which  had  lately  been  introduced  into 
King  Geoi^  II.'s  army — a  subject  with  which 
Mr.  Wolfe  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  which, 
no  doubt,  would  have  interested  bim  at  any 
other  moment  but  that.  Nevertheless  the  old 
gentleman  uttered  his  criticisms  and  opinions, 
and  thought  he  perfectly  charmed  the  two  per- 
sons to  whom  he  communicated  them. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  evening  the 
Baroness  received  her  guests  personally,  and  as 
they  arrived  engaged  them  in  talk  and  intro- 
ductory courtesies.  But  as  the  rooms  and  ta- 
bles filled,  and  the  parties  were  made  up,  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein  became  more  and  more  rest- 
less, and  finally  retreated  with  three  friends  to 
her  own  comer,  where  a  table  specially  reserved 
for  her  was  occupied  by  her  mi^or  dome.  And 
here  the  old  lady  sate  down  resolutely,  never 
changing  her  place  or  quitting  her  game  till 
cock-crow.  The  charge  of  receiving  the  com- 
pany devolved  now  upon  my  Lady  Maria,  who 
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Wifel  ctre  for  cards^  bat  datifaHy  did  tbe 
^<M|pfif  the  house  to  her  Aunt's  guests,  and 
^  '  hy  the  table  where  her  young 
I  engiH^  with  his  three  friends. 
>  and  cut  the  cards  for  us,"  said  my 
'i  to  her  Ladyship,  as  she  passed  on 
ruiitfiil  Tisits.     *' Cut  the  cards,  and 


bring  us  luck,  Lady  Maria!  We  have  had 
none  to-night,  and  Mr.  Warrington  is  winning 
every  thing." 

"I  hope  you  are  not  playing  high,  Harry?" 
said  the  lady,  timidly. 

'*0h,  no,  only  sixpences,*'  cried  my  lord, 
dealing. 
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"Only  sixpences!**  echoed  Mr.  Morris,  who 
was  Lord  March's  partner.  Bat  Mr.  Morris 
most  hare  been  very  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  sixpence,  if  the  loss  of  a  few  such  coins  could 
make  his  round  face  look  so  dismal.  My  Lord 
Chesterfield  sate  opposite  Mr.  Warrington,  sort- 
ing his  cards.  No  one  could  say,  by  inspecting 
that  calm  physiognomy  whether  good  or  ill  for- 
tune was  attending  his  lordship. 

Some  word,  not  altogether  indicative  of  de- 
light, slipped  ont  of  Mr.  Morris's  lips,  on  which 
his  partner  cried  out,  "Hang  it,  Morris,  play 
your  cards,  and  hold  your  tongue  I**  Consider- 
ing they  were  only  playing  for  sixpences,  his 
lordship,  too,  was  strangely  affected. 

Maria,  still  fondly  lingering  by  Harry's  chair, 
with  her  hand  at  the  back  of  it,  could  see  his 
cards,  and  that  a  whole  covey  of  tramps  was 
ranged  in  one  comer.  She  had  not  taken  away 
his  luck.  She  was  pleased  to  think  she  had  cut 
that  pack  which  had  dealt  him  all  those  pretty 
trumps.  As  Lord  March  was  dealing,  he  had 
said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  to  Mr.  Warrington,  **  The 
bet  a^  before,  Mr.  Warrington,  or  shall  we 
double  it?'* 

"Any  thing  yon  like,  my  lord,**  said  Mr. 
Warrington,  very  quietly. 

"We  will  say,  then,  —  shillings." 

"Yes,  shillings,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  and 
the  game  proceeded. 

The  end  of  the  day's,  and  some  succeeding 
days',  sport  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
letter,  which  was  never  delivered  to  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  but  found  its  way  to 
America  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Henry  Warring- 
ton: 

TuKBBn>«s  Wblls,  August  10, 1T56. 

Deab  Geobge, — As,  at  White's,  two  bottles 
of  Burgundy  and  a  pack  of  cards  constitute  all 
the  joys  of  your  life,  I  take  for  granted  that  you 
are  in  London  at  this  moment,  preferring  smoke 
and  faro  to  fresh  air  and  fresh  haystacks.  This 
will  be  delivered  to  you  by  a  young  gentleman 
with  whom  I  have  lately  made  acquaintance, 
and  whom  you  will  be  charmed  to  know.  He 
will  play  with  you  at  any  game  for  any  stake, 
up  to  any  hour  of  the  night,  and  drink  any  rea- 
"Sonable  number  of  bottles  during  the  play.  Mr. 
Warrington  is  no  other  than  the  fortunate  youth 
about  whom  so  many  stories  have  been  told  in 
the  Public  Advertiser  and  other  prints.  He  has 
an  estate  in  Virginia  as  big  as  Yorkshire,  with 
the  encumbrance  of  a  mother,  the  reigning  Sov- 
ereign: but,  as  the  country  is  unwholesome, 
and  fevers  plentiful,  let  us  hope  that  Mrs.  Es- 
mond will  die  soon,  and  leave  this  virtuous  lad 
in  undisturbed  possession.  She  is  aunt  of  that 
poiisson  of  a  Castlewood,  who  never  pays  his 
play-debts,  unless  he  is  more  honorable  in  his 
dealings  with  you  than  he  has  been  with  mo. 
Ho  is  de  bonne  race.  We  must  have  him  of 
our  society,  if  it  be  only  that  I  may  win  my 
money  back  from  him. 

He  has  had  the  devil's  luck  here,  and  has 
been  winning  every  thing,  while  his  old  card- 
playing  beldam  of  an  aunt  has  been  losing.     A 


few  nights  ago,  wlien  I  first  had  the  ill-luck  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  he  beat  me  in  jumping 
(having  practiced  the  art  among  the  satages, 
and  running  away  from  bears  in  his  native 
woods) ;  he  won  bets  of  me  and  Jack  Morris 
abont  my  weight ;  and  at  night,  when  we  sat 
down  to  play,  at  old  Bernstein's,  he  won  from 
us  all  ronnd.  If  yon  can  settle  our  last  Epsom 
account,  please  hand  over  to  Mr.  Warrington 
£850,  which  I  still  owe  him,  after  pretty  well 
emptying  my  pocket-book.  Chesterfield  has 
dropped  six  hundred  to  him,  too ;  bnt  his  lord- 
ship does  not  wish  to  have  it  known,  baring 
sworn  to  give  up  play,  and  live  cleanly.  Jack 
Monis,  who  has  not  been  hit  as  hard  as  either 
of  us,  and  can  afford  it  quite  as  well,  for  the  fkt 
chuff  has  no  houses  nor  train  to  keep  up,  and  all 
his  misbegotten  fieither's  money  in  hand,  roars 
like  a  bull  of  Bashan  about  his  losses.  We  had 
a  second  night's  play,  en  petit  comity  and  Bar- 
beau  served  us  a  fair  dinner  in  a  private  room. 
Mr.  Warrington  holds  his  tongue  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  none  of  us  have  talked  about  our 
losses ;  bnt  the  whole  place  does,  for  us.  Yes- 
terday the  Cattarina  looked  as  sulky  as  thunder, 
because  I  would  not  give  her  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, and  says  I  refuse  her  because  I  have  lost 
five  thousand  to  the  Virginian.  My  old  Duch- 
ess of  Q.,  has  the  very  same  story,  besides  know- 
ing to  a  fraction  what  Chesterfield  and  Jack 
have  lost. 

Warrington  treated  the  company  to  breakfast 
and  music  at  the  rooms  i  and  you  should  have 
seen  how  the  women  tore  him  to  pieces.  That 
fiend  of  a  Cattarina  ogled  him  out  of  my  vis-a- 
vis, and  under  my  very  nose,  yesterday,  as  we 
were  driving  to  Fenshurst,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
has  sent  him  a  hiUet-doux  ere  this.  He  shot 
Jack  Morris  all  to  pieces  at  a  mark :  we  shall 
try  him  with  partridges  when  the  season  comes. 

He  is  a  fortunate  fellow,  certainly.  He  has 
youth  (which  is  not  deboshed  by  evU  courses  in 
Vii^inia,  as  ours  is  in  England),  he  has  good 
health,  good  looks,  and  good  luck. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Warrington  has  won  our 
money  in  a  very  gentleman-like  manner ;  and, 
as  I  like  him,  and  wish  to  win  some  of  it  bac-k 
again,  I  put  him  under  your  worship's  saintly 
guardianship.  Adieu!  I  am  going  to  the  North, 
and  shall  be  back  for  Doncaster. 

Yours  ever,  dear  George, 

M.  &  B« 

To  Geoii^  AngnstoB  Seliryn,  Esq.,  at  White*! 
Cbocolate  House,  St  Jamei^s  Street. 


CHAPTER  XXVllL 

THB   WAT  OF    THE  WORLD. 

OuB  young  Virginian  found  himself,  after 
two  or  three  days  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  far 
the  most  important  personage  in  that  merry  little 
watering-place.  No  nobleman  in  the  place  in- 
spired so  much  curiosity.  My  lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  himself  was  scarce  treated  with  moru 
respect.  People  turned  ronnd  to  look  after 
Harry  as  he  passed,  and  country  folks  stared  at 
him  as  they  came  into  market     At  the  rooms, 
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nalrons  encouraged  him  to  come  ronnd  to  them, 
and  foond  means  to  leave  him  alone  with  their 
daughters,  most  of  whom  smiled  upon  him. 
ErtTj  bodj  knew,  to  an  acre  and  a  shilling, 
the  extent  of  his  Yiiginian  property,  and  the 
amoant  of  his  income.  At  every  tcartahlo  in 
the  Wells,  his  winnings  at  play  were  told  and 
calculated.  Wonderful  is  the  knowledge  which 
oar  neighhors  hare  of  onr  affairs !  So  great 
was  the  interest  and  curiosity  which  Harry  in- 
spired, that  people  even  smiled  npon  his  senr- 
ant,  and  took  Gombo  aside  and  treated  him 
with  ale  and  cold  meat,  in  order  to  get  news  of 
the  joang  Virginian.  Mr.  Gumbo  fattened  un- 
der the  diet,  became  a  leading  member  of  the 
Society  of  Valets  in  the  place,  and  lied  more 
enormously  than  ever.  No  party  was  complete 
unless  Mr.  Warrington  attended  it.  The  lad 
was  not  a  little  amused  and  astonished  by  this 
prosperity,  and  bore  his  new  honors  pretty  well. 
He  had  been  bred  at  home  to  think  too  well  of 
hhnself,  and  his  present  good  fortune  no  doubt 
tended  to  confirm  his  self-satisfaction.  But  he 
was  not  too  much  elated.  He  did  not  brag 
aboDt  his  victories  or  give  himself  any  particu- 
hu"  ain.  In  engaging  in  play  with  the  gentle- 
men who  challenged  him,  he  had  acted"  up  to 
^  qneer  code  of  honor.  He  felt  as  if  he  was 
boond  to  meet  them  when  they  summoned  him, 
sad  that  if  they  invited  him  to  a  horse-race,  or 
a  drinking-bout,  or  a  match  at  cards,  for  the 
sake  of  Old  Virginia  he  mnst  not  draw  back. 
Mr.  Harry  found  his  new  acquaintances  ready 
to  try  him  at  all  these  sports  and  contests.  He 
bad  a  strong  head,  a  skillful  hand,  a  firm  seat, 
tn  unflinching  nerve.  The  representative  of 
Old  Virginia  came  off  very  well  in  his  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  mother  country. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  who  got  her  fill  of 
cards  erery  night,  and,  no  doubt,  repaired  the 
ill-fortune  of  which  we  heard  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, was  delighted  with  her  nephew^s  victories 
and  reputation.  He  had  shot  with  Jack  Morris, 
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and  beat  him  :  ho  had  ridden  a  match  with  Mr. 
Scamper,  add  won  it.  He  played  tennis  with 
Colonel  Batts,  and,  though  the  boy  had  never 
tried  the  game  before,  in  a  few  days  he  held  his 
own  uncommonly  well.  Ho  had  engaged  in 
play  with  those  celebrated  gamesters,  my  Lords 
of  Chesterfield  and  March ;  and  they  both  bore 
testimony  to  his  coolness,  gallantry,  and  good 
breeding.  At  his  books  Harry  was  not  brilliant 
certainly :  but  ho  could  write  as  well  as  a  great 
number  of  men  of  fashion ;  and  the  nenvete  of 
his  ignorance  amused  the  old  lady.  She  had 
read  books  in  her  time,  and  could  talk  very  well 
about  them  with  bookish  people :  she  had  a  rel- 
ish for  humor  and  delighted  in  Moli^  and  Mr^ 
Fielding,  but  she  loved  the  world  far  better  than 
the  library,  and  was  never  so  interested  in  any 
novel  but  that  she  would  leave  it  for  a  game  of 
cards.  She  superintended  with  fond  pleasure 
the  improvements  of  Harry's  toilet :  rummaged 
out  fine  laces  for  his  ruffles  and  shirt,  and  found 
a  pretty  diamond  brooch  for  his  frilL  Ho  ou 
tained  the  post  of  prime  favorite  of  all  her  neph- 
ews and  kinsfolk.  I  fear  Lady  Maria  was  only 
too  well  pleased  at  the  lad's  successes :  and  did 
not  grudge  him  his  superiority  over  her  broth- 
ers: but  those  gentlemen  must  have  quaked 
with  fear  and  envy  when  they  heard  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  prodigious  successes,  and  the  ad- 
vance which  he  had  made  in  their  wealthy 
aunt's  favor. 

After  a  fortnight  of  Tunbridge,  Mr.  Harry 
had  become  quite  a  personage.  Ho  knew  all 
the  good  company  in  the  place.  Was  it  his 
fault  if  he  became  acquainted  with  the  bad  like- 
wise ?  Was  he  very  wrong  in  taking  the  world 
as  he  found  it,  and  drinking  from  that  sweet 
sparkling  pleasure-cup,  which  was  filled  for  him 
to  the  brim?  The  old  aunt  enjoyed  his  tri- 
umphs, and  for  her  part  only  bade  him  pursue 
his  ei^oyments.  She  was  not  a  rigorous  old 
old  moralist,  nor,  perhaps,  a  very  wholesome 
preceptress  for  youth.  If  the  Catharina  wrote 
him  billets-doux,  I  fear  Aunt  Bernstein  would 
have  bid  him  accept  the  invitations :  but  the 
lad  had  brought  with  him  from  his  colonial 
home  a  stock  of  modesty  which  he  still  wore 
along  with  the  honest  home-spun  linen.  Lib- 
ertinism was  rare  in  those  thinly-peopled  re- 
gions from  which  he  came.  The  vices  of  great 
cities  were  scarce  known  or  practiced  in  the 
rough  towns  of  the  American  Continent.  Harry 
Warrington  blushed  like  a  girl  at  the  daring 
talk  of  his  new  European  associates :  even  Aunt 
Bernstein's  conversation  and  jokes  astounded 
the  young  Virginian,  so  that  the  worldly  old 
woman  would  call  him  Joseph — a  simpleton. 

But  however  innocent  he  was,  the  world  gave 
him  credit  for  being  as  bad  as  other  folks.  How 
was  he  to  know  that  he  was  not  to  associate 
with  that  saucy  Catharina  ?  Ho  had  seen  my 
Lord  March  driving  her  about  in  his  Lord- 
ship's phaeton.  Harry  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  giving  her  his  arm,  and  parading  open- 
ly with  her  in  the  public  walks.  She  took  a 
fancy  to  a  trinket  at  the  toy-shop ;  and,  as  his 
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pockets  were  fall  of  money,  he  was  delighted  to 
make  her  a  present  of  the  locket  which  she 
coveted.  The  next  day  it  was  a  piece  of  lace : 
again  Harry  gratified  her.  The  next  day  it 
was  something  else :  there  was  no  end  to  Ma- 
dam Catharina's  fancies;  but  here  the  yonng 
gentleman  stopped,  turning  off  her  request  with 
a  joke  and  a  laugh.  He  was  shrewd  enough, 
and  not  reckless  or  prodigal,  though  generous. 
He  had  no  idea  of  purchasing  diamond  drops 
for  the  petulant  little  lady*s  pretty  ears. 

But  who  was  to  give  him  credit  for  his  mod- 
esty? Old  Bernstein  insisted  upon  beliering 
that  her  nephew  was  playing  Don  Juan*s  part, 
and  supplanting  my  Lord  March.  She  insist- 
ed the  more  when  poor  Maria  was  by :  lo\'ing 
to  stab  the  tender  heart  of  that  spinster,  and 
enjoying  her  niece's  piteous  silence  and  discom- 
fiture. 

**  Why,  my  dear,"  said  the  Baroness,  "boys 
will  be  boys,  and  I  don't  want  Harry  to  be  the 
first  milksop  in  his  family !"  The  bread  which 
Maria  ate  at  her  aunt's  expense  choked  her 
sometimes.  Oh  me,  how  hard  and  indigestible 
some  women  know  how  to  make  it  I 

Mr.  Wolfe  was  forever  coming  over  from 
Westerham  to  pay  court  to  the  lady  of  his  lore ; 
and,  knowing  that  the  Colonel  was  entirely  en- 
grossed in  that  pursuit,  Mr.  Warrington  scarce- 
ly expected  to  see  much  of  him,  howerer  much 
he  liked  that  officer's  donversation  and  society. 
It  was  difieront  from  the  talk  of  the  ribald  peo- 
ple round  about  Harry.  Mr.  Wolfe  never  spoke 
of  cards,  or  horses'  pedigrees ;  or  bragged  of  his 
l)erformanccs  in  the  hunting-field;  or  boasted 
of  the  favors  of  women ;  or  retailed  any  of  the 
innumerable  scandals  of  the  time.  It  was  not 
a  good  time.  That  old  world  was  more  disso- 
lute than  ours.  There  was  an  old  king  with 
mistresses  openly  in  his  train,  to  whom  the 
great  folks  of  the  land  did  honor.  There  was 
n  nobility,  many  of  whom  were  mad  and  reck- 
less in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure;  there  was  a 
looseness  of  words  and  acts  which  we  must  note, 
us  faithful  hbtorians,  without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, and  needlessly  shocking  honest  read- 
ers. Our  young  gentleman  had  lighted  upon 
some  of  the  wildest  of  these  wild  people,  and 
had  found  an  old  relative  who  lived  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  rout. 

Harry  then  did  not  remark  how  Colonel 
Wolfe  aroided  him,  or,  when  they  casually  met, 
at  first  notice  the  Colonel's  cold  and  altered 
demeanor.  He  did  not  know  the  stories  that 
were  told  of  him.  Who  does  know  the  stories 
that  are  told  of  him  ?  Who  makes  them  ?  Who 
are  the  fathers  of  those  wondrous  lies  ?  Poor 
Harry  did  not  know  the  reputation  he  was  get- 
ting ;  and  that,  while  he  was  riding  his  horse 
and  playing  his  game  and  taking  his  frolic,  he 
was  passing  among  many  respectable  persons 
for  being  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate 
and  godless  of  young  men. 

Alas,  and  alas !  to  think  that  the  lad  whom 
we  liked  so,  and  who  was  so  gentle  and  quiet 
when  with  us,  so  simple  and  so  easily  pleased, 


should  be  a  hardened  profligate,  a  spendthrift, 
a  conHrmed  gamester,  a  frequenter  of  aban- 
doned women !     These  stories  came  to  honest 
Colonel  Lambert  at  Oakhucst:   first  one  bad 
story,  then  another,  then  crowds  of  them,  till 
the  good  man's  kind  heart  was  quite  filled  with 
grief  and  care,  so  that  his  family  saw  that  some- 
thing annoyed  him.      At  first  he  would  not 
speak  on  the  matter  at  all,  and  put  aside  the 
wife's  fond  queries.     Mrs.  Lambert  thought  a 
great  misfortune  had  happened ;  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  ruined ;  Uiat  he  had  been  order- 
ed on  a  dangerous  service ;  that  one  of  the  boys 
was  ill,   disgraced,  dead:    who  can  resist  an 
anxious  woman,  or  escape  tlie  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  conjugal  pillow?      Lambert  was 
obliged  to  tell  a  part  of  what  he  knew  about 
Harry  Warrington.      The  wife  was  as  much 
grieved  and  amazed  as  her  husband  had  been. 
From  papa's  and  mamma's  bedroom  the  grief, 
after  being  stifled  for  a  while  under  the  bed-pil- 
lows there,  came  down  stairs.     Theo  and  Hes- 
ter took  the  complaint  after  their  parents,  and 
had  it  very  bad.   Oh  kind,  little  wounded  hearu ! 
At  first  Hester  turned  red,  flew  into  a  great 
passion,  clenched  her  little  fists,  and  vowed  she 
would  not  believe  a  word  of  the  wicked  stories; 
but  she  ended  by  believing  tl\em.     Scandal  al- 
most always  does  master  people:    especially 
good  and  innocent  people.  Oh,  the  serpent  they 
had  nursed  by  their  fire!    Oh,  the  wretched, 
wretched  boy !     To  think  of  his  walking  about 
with  that  horrible  painted  Frenchwoman,  and 
giving  her  diamond  necklaces,  and  parading  his 
shame  before  all  the  society  at  the  Wells !     The 
three  ladies  having  cried  over  the  story,  and  the 
father  being  deeply  moved  by  it,  took  the  par- 
son into  their  confidence.     In  vain  he  preached 
at  church   next  Sunday  his  favorite  sermon 
about  scandal,  and  inveighed  against  our  pro- 
pensity to  think  evil.     We  repent :  we  promise 
to  do  so  no  more ;  but  when  the  next  bad  story 
comes  about  our  neighbor  wo  believe  it.     So  did 
those  kind,  wretched   Oakhurst  folks  beliere 
what  they  heard  about  poor  Harry  Warrington. 
Harry  Warrington,  meanwhile,  was  a  great 
deal  too  well  pleased  with  himself  to  know  how 
ill  his  friends  were  thinking  of  him,  and  Tvas 
pursuing  a  very  idle  and  pleasant,  if  unprofita- 
ble, life,  without  having  the  least  notion  of  the 
hubbub  he  was  creating,  and  the  dreadful  re- 
pute in  which  he  was  held  by  many  good  men. 
Coming  out  from  a  match  at  tennis  with  Mr. 
Batts,  and  pleased  with  his  play  and  all  the 
world,  Harry  overtook  Colonel  Wolfe,  who  had 
been  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the  lady  of  his  heart. 
Harry  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  Colonel 
took;  but  the  latter's  salutation  was  so  cold, 
that  the  young  man  could  not  help  remarking 
it,  and  especially  noting  how  Mr.  Wolfe,  in  re- 
turn for  a  fine  bow  from  Mr.  Batts's  hat,  scarce- 
ly touched  his  own  with  his  fore-finger.    The  ten- 
nis captain  walked  away  looking  somewhat  dis- 
concerted,  Harry  remaining  behind  to  talk  'with 
his  friend  of  Westerham.     Mr.  Wolfb  walked 
by  him  for  a  while,  very  erect,  silent,  and  cokl. 
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**  I  haTQ  not  teen  you  these  many  days,"  njs 
Htiry. 

**You  haTe  other  eompanionfl,'*  remarks 
Mr.  Wolfe,  cnrtlj. 

**Bat  I  hdd  rather  be  with  70a  than  any  of 
them  !*^  cries  the  jonng  man. 

^^  Indeed  I  might  be  better  company  lor  yon 
than  some  of  them, "  says  the  other. 

"Is  it  Captain  Batts  yon  mean?"  asked 
Harry. 

**He  is  no  fiirorite  of  mine,  I  own ;  he  bore 
a  rascally  reputation  when  he  was  in  the  army; 
and  I  donbt  has  not  mended  it  since  he  was 
tamed  ont.  Ton  certainly  might  find  a  better 
(Hend  ^lan  Captain  Batts.  Pardon  the  fVeedom 
which  I  take  in  saying  so,^  vays  Mr.  Wolfe, 
grimly. 

"  Fiiend !  He  is  no  friend.  He  only  teach- 
es me  to  play  tennis.  He  is  hand-in-glore  with 
ny  lord,  and  all  the  people  of  fiuhion  here  who 
pUr." 

*'  I  am  not  a  man  of  fiuhion,**  says  Mr.  Wolffs. 

*'My  dear  Colonel!  What  is  the  matter? 
Hare  I  an^^ered  you  in  any  way?  Ton  speak 
almost  as  if  I  had,  and  I  am  not  conscious  of 
haring  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  your  regard  !*' 
exdaimed  Mr.  Warrington. 

**I  will  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Warrington," 
said  the  Colonel,  gravely,  **  and  tell  you,  with 
frankness,  that  I  don*t  like  some  of  your  friends.** 

*'Why,  sure  they  are  of  the  first  rank  and 
fashion  in  England !"  cries  Harry,  not  choosing 
to  be  ofiended  with  his  companion's  bluntness. 

**  Exactly.  They  are  men  of  too  high  rank 
and  too  great  fashion  for  a  hard-working,  poor 
solder  like  me ;  and  if  yod  continue  to  live  with 
such,  believe  me,  you  will  find  numbers  of  us 
faamdmm  people  can*t  afibrd  to  keep  such  com- 
pany. I  am  here,  Mr.  Warrington,  paying  my 
addresses  to  an  honorable  lady.  I  met  you 
yesterday  openly  walking  with  a  French  ballet- 
daneer,  and  you  took  off  your  hat.  I  must 
frankly  tell  you  that  I  had  mther  you  would  not 
take  off  your  hat  when  yon  go  out  in  such  com- 
pany." 

"Sir!"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  growing  very 
red,  **  do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  forego  the  hon- 
or of  Colonel  Wolfe*8  acquaintance  altogether?" 

^'I  certainly  shall  request  you  to  do  so  when 
Ton  are  in  company  with  that  person!"  said 
Colonel  Wolfe,  angrily.  But  he  used  a  word 
not  to  be  written  at  present,  though  Shakspeare 
pnts  it  in  the  month  of  Othello. 

"Great  Heavens!  What  a  shame  it  is  to 
speak  so  of  any  woman !"  cries  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. "  How  dare  any  man  say  that  that  poor 
creature  is  not  honest?" 

"Ton  ought  to  know  best.  Sir!"  says  the 
other,  looking  at  Harry  with  some  surprise,  '*  or 
the  worid  belies  you  very  much." 

''  What  onght  I  to  know  best  ?  I  see  a  poor 
little  French  dancer,  who  is  come  hither  with 
her  mother,  and  is  ordered  by  the  doctors  to 
drink  the  waters.  I  know  that  a  person  of  my 
nmk  in  life  does  not  ordinarily  keep  company 
with  people  of  hers ;  but  really.  Colonel  Wolfe, 


are  yon  so  squeamish  ?  Have  I  not  heard  you 
say  that  you  did  not  value  birth,  and  that  all 
honest  people  ought  to  be  equal  ?  Why  should 
I  not  give  the  little  unprotected  woman  my  arm? 
There  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  people  here  who 
can  speak  a  word  of  her  language.  I  can  talk 
a  little  French,  and  she  is  welcome  to  it ;  and  if 
Colonel  Wolfe  does  not  choose  to  touch  his  hat 
to  me  when  I  am  walking  with  her,  by  Qeorge 
he  may  leave  it  alone!"  cried  Harry,  flushing 
up. 

**you  don't  mean  to  say,"  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  # 
eying  him,  '*  that  yon  don't  know  the  woman's 
character  ?" 

"  Of  course,  Sir,  she  b  a  dancer,  and,  I  sap- 
pose,  no  better  nor  worse  than  her  neighbors. 
But  I  mean  to  say  that  had  she  been  a  duchess, 
or  your  grandmother,  I  could  not  have  respected 
her  more." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
win  her  at  dice  from  Lord  March  ?" 

**  At  what?" 

''At  dice,  from  Lord  March.  Every  body 
knows  the  story.  Not  a  person  at  the  Wells  is 
ignorant  of  it  I  heard  it  but  now,  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  good  old  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  the 
ladies  were  saying  that  you  would  be  a  charac- 
ter for  a  colonial  Lovelace !" 

"What  on  earth  else  have  they  said  about 
me?"  ^asked  Harry  Warrington.  And  such 
stories  as  he  knew,  the  Colonel  told ;  the  most 
alarming  acconnts  of  his  own  wickedness  and 
profligacy  were  laid  before  him.  He  was  a 
corrupter  of  virtue,  an  habitual  drunkard  and 
gamester,  a  notorious  blasphemer  and  free- 
thinker— a  fitting  companion  for  my  Lord  March, 
finally,  and  the  company  into  whose  society  he 
had  f^len.  "  I  tell  you  these  things,"  said  Mr. 
Wolfe,  ''because  it  is  fair  you  should  know 
what  is  said  of  you,  and  because  I  do  heartily 
believe,  from  your  manner  of  meeting  the  last 
charge  brought  against  you,  that  you  are  inno- 
cent on  most  of  the  other  counts.  I  feel,  Mr. 
Warrington,  that  I,  for  one,  have  been  doing 
you  a  wrong,  and  sincerely  ask  yon  to  .pardon 
me." 

Of  course  Harry  was  eager  to  accept  his 
friend's  apology,  and  they  shook  hands  with 
sincere  cordiality  this  time.  In  respect  of  most 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  Harry  re- 
butted them  easily  enough :  as  for  the  play,  he 
owned  to  it.  He  thought  that  a  gentleman 
should  not  refuse  a  fair  challenge  from  other 
gentlemen,  if  his  means  allowed  him ;  and  he 
never  would  play  beyond  his  means.  After 
winning  considerably  at  first,  he  could  afford  to 
play  large  stakes,  for  he  was  playing  with  other 
people's  money.  Play,  he  thought,  was  fair;  it 
certainly  was  pleasant.  Why,  did  not  all  En- 
gland, except  the  Methodists,  play?  Had  he 
not  seen  the  best  company  at  the  Wells  over 
the  cards — ^his  aunt  among  them? 

Mr.  Wolfe  made  no  immediate  comment  upon 
Harry's  opinion  as  to  the  persons  who  formed 
"  the  best  company"  at  the  Wells ;  but  he  fhinkly 
talked  with  the  young  man,  whose  own  fimnkness 
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had  won  him,  a^  warned  him  that  the  life  he 
WA8  leading  might  be  the  pleasantest,  bat  sore- 
ly was  not  the  most  profitaUe,  of  lives.  *^  It 
can't  be,  Sir/*  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  a  man  is 
to  pass  all  his  days  at  horse-racing  and  tennis, 
and  his  nights  carooMng  or  at  cards.  Sure,  ev- 
ery man  was  made  to  do  some  work ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman, if  he  has  none,  most  make  some.  Do  3roa 
know  the  laws  of  jonr  coontiy,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton ?  Being  a  great  proprietor,  jon  will  doubt- 
less one  day  be  a  magistrate  at  home.  Have 
•  yon  traveled  over  the  country,  and  made  your- 
self acquainted  with  its  trade  and  manufactures? 
These  are  fit  things  for  a  gentleman  to  study, 
and  may  occupy  him  as  well  as  a  cock-fight  or 
a  cricket-match.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
our  profession  ?  That,  at  least,  you  will  allow 
is  a  noble  one;  and,  believe  me,  there  ia  plenty 
in  it  to  learn,  and  suited,  I  should  think,  to  you. 
I  speak  of  it  rather  than  of  booka  and  the  learn- 
ed professions,  because,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
your  genias  does  not  lie  that  way.  But  honor 
is  the  aim  of  lift,"  cried  Mr.  Wolfe,  "  and  every 


man  can  serve  his  country  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er. Be  sure,  Sir,  that  idle  bread  is  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  that  is  eaten ;  that  cards  and 
pleasure  may  be  taken  by  way  of  pastime  after 
work— but  not  instead  of  work,  and  all  day. 
And,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Warrington,  instead 
of  being  the  Fortunate  Youth,  as  all  tlie  world 
calls  you,  I  think  you  are  rather  Warrington  the 
Unlucky ;  for  you  are  followed  by  daily  idleness, 
daily  flattery,  daily  temptation ;  and  the  Lord, 
I  say,  send  you  a  good  deliverance  out  of  your 
good  fortune  r' 

But  Harry  did  not  like  to  tell  his  aunt  that 
afternoon  why  it  was  he  looked  so  grave.  He 
thought  he  woidd  not  drink;  but  there  were 
some  jolly  fellows  at  the  ordioary,  who  passed 
the  bottle  round ;  and  ho  meant  not  to  play  in 
the  evening,  but  a  fourth  was  wanted  at  bis 
aunt's  table,  and  how  conld  he  resist?  He 
was  the  old  lady's  partner  several  times  during 
the  night,  and  he  had  Somebody's  own  luck,  to 
be  sure ;  and  once  more  he  saw  the  dawn,  and 
feasted  on  chickens  and  Champagne  at  sunrise. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

AS  far  as  the  direct  action  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned the  Kansas  question  has  been  decided. 
As  noted  in  our  last  Record,  the  Senate  refused  to 
accept  the  substitute  passed  by  the  House  for  the 
original  Senate  bill>  and  the  House  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  its  substitute.  On  the  13th  of  April,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Green,  the  Senate  voted  to  oak  a 
Committee  of  Conference.  The  House,  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  English,  acceded  to  this  request,  by 
a  vote  of  108  to  108,  the  Speaker  giving  the  casting 
vote  in  its  favor.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Green,  Hunter,  and  Seward,  for  the  Sen- 
ate ;  and  English,  Stephens,  and  Howard,  for  the 
House.  On  the  28d  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee (Messrsw  Seward  and  Howard  dissenting)  pre- 
sented, through  Mr.  English,  their  report,  embody- 
ing a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  of  which  the 
liollowing  are  the  essential  portions: 

"  Whereaa,  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  did, 
bra  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  Lecompton,  on 
t&e  7th  day  of  Norember,  one  thonsand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,  for  that  purpose,  form  for  themselves  a 
Constitution  and  State  government,  which  Constitution  is 
republican;  and  whereas,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
said  convention  did  adopt  an  ordinance,  which  said  ordi- 
nance asserts  that  Kansas,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  will 
have  an  nndoubted  right  to  tax  the  lands  within  her  lim- 
its belonging  to  the  United  SUtes,  and  proposes  to  re- 
linquish said  asserted  right  if  cerUin  conditions  set  forth 
In  said  ordinance  be  accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States ;  and  whereas,  the  said  Consti- 
tution and  ordinanoe  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  by  order  of  said  convention,  and  ad- 
mission of  said  Territory  into  the  Union  thereon  as  a  State 
requested ;  and  whereas,  said  ordinance  is  not  acceptable 
to  Congress,  and  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  of  Kansas  concur  in  the  changes  in  said  ordinance 
hereinafter  stated,  and  desire^dmission  into  the  Union  as 
a  B^tp  as  herein  proposed ;  therefore, 

*'  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  State  of  Kansas  be,  and 
is  hereby,  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  but  upon 
the  fundamental  condition  prec^ent,  namely:  that  the 
question  of  admission  with  the  following  proposition  In 
lien  of  the  ordinance  ft«med  at  Leoompton  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  thepeople  of  Kantiaa,  and  assented  to  by  them 
or  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  at  an  election  to  be  held 
for  that  purpose,  namely :  that  the  following  propoSittons 


be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ofSned  to  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  which,  if  accepted,  shall 
be  obligatory  on  the  United  States  and  upon  the  said  State 
of  Kansas,  to  wit** 


These  propositions  grant  to  Kansas  two  sections 
of  land  in  every  township  for  the  use  of  schools ; 
seventy-two  sections  ibr  the  support  of  a  Universi* 
ty ;  ten  sections  for  the  erection  of  public  bmld- 
ings ;  salt-springs,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  num- 
ber, with  six  sections  of  land  contiguous  to  each ; 
and  iive  percentum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  all  public  lands  within  the  State.  These  grants 
are  made  on  condition  that  the  State  shall  not  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  sales  of  public  lands; 
shall  in  no  case  impose  a  higher  tax  upon  non-resi- 
dent than  upon  resident  proprietors;  and  shall  nev- 
er tax  the  lands  or  property  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  then  provided  that 

**  At  the  said  election  the  voting  shaU  be  by  baOot,  and 
by  indorsing  on  bhi  ballot,  as  each  voter  mar  please, 
*  proposition  accepted*  or  *  proposition  rejected.  Shonld 
a  minority  of  the  votes  cast  be  for  ^proposition  aocepted,* 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  the  fact  Is 
duly  made  known  to  him,  shall  announce  the  same  hj 
proclamation:  and  thereafter,  and  without  anv  further 

groceedlngs  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admVnlon  of  the 
tate  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States,  in  all  respects  whatever,  shall 
be  complete  and  absolute,  and  said  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  member  in  the  House  of  Rei»esentatives  in  the 
Cong^ress  of  the  United  States  until  the  next  census  be 
taken  by  the  Federal  Qovermnent:  bnt  should  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  east  be  for  *  proposition  rejected,*  it  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  that  the  people  of  Kansas  do  not  de- 
sire admission  into  the  Union  with  said  Constitution,  un- 
der the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  said  proposition,  and 
in  that  event  the  people  of  said  Territory  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  to  form  for  themselves  a  Consti- 
tution and  State  Government,  bv  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  according  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
may  elect  delegates  for  that  purpose  whenever,  and  not 
before,  it  is  ascertained  by  a  census  duly  and  legally  tak- 
en that  the  population  of  said  Territory  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  ratio  of  representation  required  for  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Kopresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  whenever  thereafter  such  ddegates 
shall  assemble  In  convention,  they  shall  first  determine 
by  a  vote  whether  it  is  the  wiiih  of  the  people  of  the  pro- 
posed State  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  at  that  time; 
and,  if  so,  shall  proceed  to  form  a  Constitution  and  take 
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a  1  necewary  tteM  for  the  MtaMfihment  of  a  State  Qoj' 
«rnment  tn  conformity  with  ttie  Ftderal  Constitation, 
nit^}eci  to  aaeh  llmitatloiii  and  restrlctiona  as  to  the 
mode  and  manner  of  ita  appcoral  or  ratification  by  the 
people  of  the  propooed  State  as  they  may  have  prescribed 
by  lav,  and  ahall  be  entitled  to  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  Stote  nnder  «uch  Conititution  thus  fairly  and  legally 
Bade,  with  or  without  daveiy,  as  said  Constltadon  may 
preierlbe.'^ 

The  election  is  to  be  conducted  by  a  Board  con- 
sisting of  the  Govenior,  Attorney-General,  Terri- 
torial Secretary,  President  of  the  Conndl,  and 
Speaker  of  the  Hooee  of  Bepresentativet,  any  three 
of  whom  U  to  oonatitate  a  yttorum,  with  power  to 
direct  the  details  of  the  election,  which  is  to  oon- 
tinae  bnt  one  day.  All  wliite  male  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  possess  the  qoalificationa  reqoired  by  the  laws 
of  the  Territory  for  a  voter  at  the  last  general  eleo- 
tioo  for  the  members  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
sre  allowed  to  vote.  Any  person  not  so  qualified 
who  shall  voto  or  offer  to  vote,  or  who  shall  vote 
aofe  than  once,  or  who  shall  make  fhindulent  re- 
tHTtts,  or  shall  change  or  alter  any  of  the  retoms 
at  this  election,  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
St  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  six  months  and  not 
more  than  threfr  years. 

The  Tote  oa  this  bill  was  taken  on  the  80th  of 
April  In  the  Senate  it  passed  by  80  to  22,  ton 
Senators  bein^  absent;  the  vote  bdng  essentially 
the  sane  as  that  cast  on  the  original  Senate  bill, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio, 
who  then  voted  under  special  instructions  from 
the  State  L^ialature. — In  the  House  there  were 
lU  Ayes  to  102  Nays ;  the  Speaker  not  voting,  and 
the  shseateee,  20  in  number,  being  equally  divided 
between  the  adherente  and  oppdnente  of  the  bill. 
The  rotes  in  favor  of  the  bill  were,  Democrats  108, 
Americans  8 ;  against  it  were,  Democrate  15,  Amer- 
icaos  5,  Bnpablicans  82.  Messrs.  Cockerill,  Cox, 
Gfoesbeek^  Lswrence,  and  Pendleton  of  Ohio,  En- 
glish and  Foley  of  Indiana,  Democrats,  and  Mr. 
Gilmer  of  Maryland,  American,  who  voted  against 
the  Administration  upon  the  Montgomery  substi- 
tote,  voted  tor  the  bill  of  Mr.  English,  deciding  the 
qnestioa  in  ite  fisvor.  Of  the  Ayes,  75  are  from 
the  Sonth,  and  86  from  t*e  North ;  of  the  Nays,  94 
sn  from  the  North,  and  8  from  the  South.  It  will 
he  noted  that,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  the 
Leoompton  Constitution  as  passed  **  with  Slavery" 
ii  rejected,  the  admission  of  Kansas,  as  a  State, 
into  the  Union  is  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  Deficiency  Bill  has  passed  both  Houses.  It 
provides  Cor  appropriations  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
tee  millions  of  Dollars,  more  than  half  of  which  is 
for  army  supplies  and  transportetion.— In  the  Sen- 
ste,  the  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Utah  was 
presented  and  laid  upon  the  teble.*-The  Pacific 
Bailraad  Bill  has  been  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and 
its  farther  consideration  postponed  till  December. 
—Mr.  Mason  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Preiident  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  neo- 
emary  toprocure  reparation  from  Paraguay  for  the 
ontr^ie  committed  bj  firing  upon  the  steamer  fFo- 
itr.Wkek~.ln  the  House  Mr.  Quitman  endeavored, 
mmicoessfiilly,  to  tntioduce  a  bill  declaring  that  it  is 
impolitie  to  prematmely  admit  new  Stetes  into  the 
Union,  thereby  nndnly  stimulating  the  occupation 
of  distant  'Tmitories  for  sectional  purposes;  and 
pforidhig  that  no  new  Stetes  shall  be  adndtted  un- 
til it  is  ascertained  by  eensuk  that  the  Territory 
ukmg  admission  contains  a  population  sufficient 
to  entitle  it  to  a  Bepresentative  in  Congress,  and 
ontfl  the  people  have  been  authorized  by  Congress 


to  frame  a  Constitution.«-A  Seleet  Committee,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  sale  of  Fort  SnelUng, 
presented  a  majority  report  against  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  the  requisite  publicity 
was  not  given  by  the  Secsetary  of  War  of  the  pro- 
posed sale«  They  also  say  that  the  property  was 
sold  at  a  price  below  ite  value.  A  minority  report 
was  presented,  justifying  the  sale. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Cass  and  Lord  Napier  lespecting  the  Slave-trade 
has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Cass  says  that  the  United  Stetes  have  given  proof 
that  they  are  not  less  anxious  than  Great  Britain 
for  the  extinctian  of  this  traffic ;  and  regreto  that 
.the  benefite  arising  from  the  system  of  joint  block- 
ade have  borne  no  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
of  lifo  and  treasure  which  it  has  cost.  A  for  mom 
effective  measure  would  be  to  close  the  slave  marte 
of  the  world,  or  rather  those  of  Cuba,  which  is  now 
almost  the  only  region  when  the  slave-dealer  cam 
find  a  market.  He  also  reoonnnends  the  extension 
of  free  colonies  of  oolored  people  ahmg  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  discusses  the  system  of  forced  labor 
adopted  by  the  French  and  recognized  by  the  En- 
glish under  the  name  of  "  apprenticeship*'  or  "  in- 
voluntary emigration.**  He  concludes  by  stating 
that  while  the  President  is  ^  determined  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  1842  with  fidelity  and  efiidency,  he  is  . 
not  prepared,  under  existing  circumstances^  to  en- 
;ter  into  any  new  stipulations  on  the  subject  of  the 
African  Slave-trade." 

The  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Reed,  our  Minis- 
ter to  China,  have  been  puUished.  He  is  inform- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Stete  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  French  and  English  seek  to  procure  from 
the  Chinese  Grovemment  a  recognition  of  the  righto 
of  other  powers  to  have  accrsdited  ministers  at  the 
Court  ofPekin,  to  be  received  by  the  Emperor,  and 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  authorities  charged 
with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire ;  an  enlai^^ 
ment  of  commercial  intoroourse ;  a  reduction  of 
importe  on  producto  brought  from  the  interior; 
guarantees  of  religious  fireedom  to  foreign  residente ; 
and  the  suppression  of  piracy.  These  objecte,  our 
Minister  is  informed,  are  recognised  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  just  and  expedient,  and  Mr.  Beed  is  di- 
rected to  aid  in  their  aocomplishment  as  for  as  can 
be  done  by  peaceful  co-operation;  but  these  eflbrto 
must  be  confined  to  firm  representetaons  appealing 
to  the  justice  artd  policy  of  the  Chinese  authorities, 
leaving  to  the  Government  of  ths  United  States  to 
determine  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted  should 
these  representetions  be  fruitless. 

Messrs.  M'Cullough  and  Powell  have  been  ap- 
pdnted  Peace  Commissioners  to  proceed  to  Utah. 
They  left  Leavenworth  on  the  25th  of  April.  It 
is  said  that  orders  have  been  forwarded  to  the  army 
at  Fort  Bridger  not  to  advance  upon  Salt  Lake  City 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
mean  while  reinforcemento  are  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward.  The  number  of  troops  under  orders  for 
Utah  is  8611,  which,  added  to  the  forces  already 
in  the  Territory,  makes  a  total  of  5697  ofiloers  and 
soldier8.^The  Legislative  Assembly  of  Utah  ad- 
journed on  the  24th  of  February.  The  Deteret 
News  says,  that  during  the  whole  session  thei^  was 
not  a  single  negative  vote  on  any  question  proposed 
to  the  assembly.  Mass  meetings  have  been  held 
in  various  districts,  at  all  of  which  the  proceedingi 
of  Brigham  Toung  and  of  the  Assembly  have  been 
unanimously  approved. 

The  yellow  fever  broke  out  on  board  the  steam 
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frigate  Sugquehamma  while  lying  at  Greytown,  Nic- 
aragua. The  yeaael  left  for  Pensacola,  bat  being 
short  of  coals  and  medical  stores,  put  in  at  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  Before  reaching  this  port  155  cases 
of  fever  occurred,  of  which  17  proved  fataL  Six 
officers  and  55  men  were  left  in  hospital  at  Kings- 
ton. She  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th  of 
April,  with  many  sick,  of  whom  21  were  landed  at 
the  Naval  Hospital,  where  a  number  of  deaths  oc- 
curred. This  arrival  re-awakened  the  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  location  of  the  proposed  quaran- 
tine buildings  at  Seguine's  Point,  on  Staten  Island, 
and  the  buildings,  wliich  were  unoccupied,  were 
burned  down  by  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood, 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  would  be  used 

as  a  hosintal  for  yellow  fever  patients. The 

number  of  emigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States 
daring  the  year  1857  was  271,558.  Of  these, 
204,787  landed  at  New  York,  21,299  at  New  Or- 
leans, 17,444  at  Boston,  9079  at  Baltimore,  6655  at 
San  Francisco,  5660  at  Philadelphia,  2862  at  Port- 
land. These  are  the  only  ports  at  which  one  thou^ 
sand  or  more  emigrants  landed  daring  the  year. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  were  natives 
of  Germany. ^Mr.  John  A.  Washington,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon,  has  negotiated  with  the 
Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Association  for  the  sale  of 
the  residence  of  Washington.  The  terms  are  the 
payment  of  $200,000  for  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
in  which  are  included  the  mansion  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, the  landing-place,  and  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton. Of  this  sum,  $18,000  was  paid  on  the  closing 
of  the  contract,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  four 
yearly  installments. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  position  of  the  contending  parties 
has  undergone  no  important  change,  the  successes 
of  either  in  one  quarter  being  counterbalanced  by 
reverses  in  some  other.  Vera  Crux  holds  out  for 
the  Constitutional  Government.  Juarez  and  the 
members  of  liis  cabinet  were  taken  up  at  MansaniL 
lo  by  a  California  steamer,  and  conveyed  to  Pana- 
ma, whence  they  crossed  the  Isthmus  to  Aspinwall, 
and  took  passage  for  New  Orleans,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  Vera  Cruz.  In  Sonora,  the 
insurgent  leader,  Gandara,  after  gaining  some  ad- 
vantages, was  defeated  by  the  Grovemor,  Peschiera, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  Gandara  himself,  with  a 
hundred  of  his  men,  being  killed. 

The  Government  of  Nicaratpta  has  ratified  the 
treaty  negotiated  in  November  by  Mr.  Cass  and 
Sefior  Yrissari.  The  important  part  of  this  treaty 
b  that  which  relates  to  the  transit  across  the  Isth- 
mus. The  citizens  and  property  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  transit  upon 
the  same  terms  as  enjoyed  by  those  of  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of 
the  routes,  and  to  exert  its  influence  for  a  simi- 
lar guarantee  by  other  powers.  A  free  port  is  to 
be  established  at  each  terminus  of  the  route ;  the 
United  Sutes  to  be  allowed  to  transport  troops, 
munitions,  and  mails  over  the  Isthmus  tree  of  toll. 
Nicaiagoa  is  to  furnish  the  necessary  military  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  route ;  and  in  case  of  ina- 
bility or  failure  to  do  so,  the  United  Sutes  to  be  at 
liberty  to  employ  the  force  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  no  other— such  force  to  be  withdrawn 
when  the  necessity  terminates.  The  United  States 
may  withdraw  its  guarantee  of  protection,  upon 
giving  six  months'  notice,  in  case  the  Company 
which  conducts  the  transit  enterprise  adopts  regu- 
lations contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.    After 


the  expiration  often  years  from  the  completion  of 
a  railroad  or  other  mode  ot  communication,  the 
Company  shall  fix  their  rate  of  tolls  so  that  no 
more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  be  di- 
vided among  the  stockholders.  The  treaty  is  to 
remain  in  absolute  force  for  twenty  years;  and 
thereafter  until  twelve  months*  notice  shall  have 
been  given  by  one  party  of  its  wish  to  alter  or  ab- 
rogate it.  In  ratifying  this  treaty  the  Assembly 
of  Nicaragua  adds,  that  **  it  is  not  entirely  satisfi^ 
with  it,  bat  accepts  it,  without  amendment,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  justice  which  Nicaragua  does  to  the 
friendly  conduct  of  President  Buchanan.^ 

A  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  Paraguay 
and  Brazil,  by  which  the  disputes  between  the  two 
countries  are  settled.  The  rivers  of  Paraguay  are 
to  be  thrown  <^>en  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations; 
but  Brazil  only  is  to  be  allowed  the  right  of  navi- 
gating these  rivers  by  vessels  of  war. 

In  Peru  a  sanguinary  battle  has  taken  place,  in 
which  the  forces  of  the  revolutionbts,  under  Vivan- 
co,  were  completely  anmhilated.  For  some  months 
this  chief  had  occupied  the  strongly-fortified  town 
of  Arequipa,  having  at  his  disposal  several  war^ 
steamers  with  which  he  menaced  the  sea-ports  of 
the  republic,  he  was  attacked  in  his  intrench- 
ments,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  March,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment forces,  under  President  Castilla.  The  city 
was  taken  by  storm,  after  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  is  stated  at  4000  men,  much 
the  larger  part  belonging  to  the  assailants.  Vi- 
vanco  fled  to  B<^via. 

In  Vtnezuda  the  revolution  against  Monagas  has 
been  entirely  successful.  The  ex-President  and  his 
family,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  French  Min^ 
ister,  were  surrendered  on  the  demand  of  the  new 
Government,  put  under  arrest,  and  are  to  be  tried 
upon  charges  of  peculation  and  other  official  mis- 
demeanors. General  Paez,  formerly  President,  who 
has  long  resided  as  an  exile  in  New  York,  ha*  been 
formally  invited  to  return  to  Venezoelo. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  presented  bis 
financial  statement,  estimating  the  expenditures  of 
the  year  at  £68,600,000,  which  is  about  £4,000,00^ 
above  the  estimated  revenue ;  but  taking  into  ac- 
count the  reduction  in  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  fad 
that  three  and  a  half  millions  of  the  expenditure 
were  extraordinary,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  there 
was  no  diminution  in  the  resources  of  the  country. 
In  order  to  meet  the  deficiency,  he  proposed  a  pos't- 
ponement  of  the  payment  of  the  Sinking  Fund  and 
Exchequer  Bills,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  Irish 
whisky,  and  a  penny  stamp  upon  Bankers*  Checks. 
—The  Duke  of  MalakofT,  the  new  French  Embas- 
sador, has  arrived  in  England,  and  has  been  re- 
I  ceived  with  marked  distinction.  In  response  to  an 
address  ttem  the  Corporation  of  Dover,  he  said  that 
it  would  be  his  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  cor- 
dial relations  which  have  hitherto  existed  between 
France  and  England. — There  is  manifestly  an  in- 
creasing distrust  between  the  two  countries,  and 
the  new  English  Ministry  has  announced  its  de- 
termination to  keep  up  an  efficient  Channel  fleet. 
A  new  source  of  irritation  has  arisen,  growing  out 
of  the  occupation  by  the  English  of  Perim,  a  rocky 
islet  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea. 
The  unfriendly  feeling  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  result  of  a  trial  in  London,  in  which  Simon 
Bernard,  a  foreign  ref^igee,  was  really  indicted  as 
an  accomplice  of  Orsini  and  Pierri,  in  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  French  Emperor,  though  the  act- 
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nal  crime  charged  wai  the  murder  of  one  of  the 
Tktims  of  that  attempt.  The  complicity  of  Ber- 
nard in  the  general  revolntionary  plans  of  Orsini, 
and  his  agency  in  famishing  the  bombs  which 
vere  nsed,  was  clearly  made  oat,  although  it  was 
urged  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  speciflc  use  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied.  The  counsel  of 
Bernard  made  a  puwerful  speech  in  behalf  of  his 
dient,  ia  Hhich  he  denounced  Napoleon  as  a  des- 
pot, and  affirmed  that  the  proceedings  had  been  in- 
ititated  to  serre  a  political  object,  at  the  dictation 
of  the  abettors  of  foreign  tyranny.  The  charge  of 
the  Judge  bore  decidedly  against  the  prisoner,  who 
was,  however,  acquitted  by  the  jury.— It  is  said 
that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
francs  hare  been  raised  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy  for  the  family  of  Orsini. 
FRANCE. 
The  news  of  the  acquittal  of  Bernard  occasioned 
mneh  excitement  in  Paris.  The  French  journals 
did  not  renture  to  publish  a  taU  report  of  the  speech 
of  the  prisoner's  coansel.  The  system  of  repression 
is  carried  out  with  great  rigor,  and  numerous  ar- 
rests  continue  to  be  made  of  those  suspected  of  rev- 
olotionarj'  projects. — ^The  four  republican  deputies 
in  the  Leg^islatire  Assembly  were  invited  to  dine 
at  the  Tuileries ;  only  one  of  them  accepted  the  in- 
▼itatiou. — -The  opening  of  the  magnificent  Boule- 
vard of  Sebastopol  toolc  place  on  the  5th  of  ApriL 
— Mazzini  has  written  a  letter  to  the  London  pa- 
pen,  in  which  he  gives  some  instances  of  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  new  Law  of  Public  Safety. 
Prisoners,  he  says,  continue  to  reach  Marseilles 
e^ery  night  from  all  the  departments.  Numerous 
names  of  those  intended  for  deportation  were  chosen 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  firom  old  and 
recent  Usts,  merely  marked  with  the  word  **  Re- 
publican." The  Governor  of  Algeria  writes,  urg- 
ing that  other  places  of  confinement  may  be  cliosen, 
as  there  are  already  in  Algiers  alone  700  prisoners. 


It  is,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  tranquillity,  a  sec- 
ond and  enlarged  edition  of  the  coup^^-kai. — The 
Government  bill  asking  the  sum  of  180,000,000 
francs  for  further  improvements  in  Paris,  meets 
with  warm  opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Sefior  Lafragua,  the  Mexican  Minbter  to  Spain, 
having  received  an  order  from  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Zuloaga  to  resign  his  post,  refhsed  to  obey, 
on  the  ground  that  as  there  were  two  competitors 
claiming  the  Presidency,  Zuloaga  had,  at  present, 
no  legal  right  to  the  title. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  was  visited 
by  a  destructive  fire  on  the  14th  of  April ;  three- 
fourths  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  the  damage  be- 
ing estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 
THE  EAST. 

Lncknow,  the  strong-^old  of  the  Indian  insur- 
gents, iTell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the  19th 
of  March.  Several  sanguinary  actions  took  place 
between  the  rebels  and  the  various  bodies  of  the 
British  troops,  which  were  marcldng  frtnn  different 
points  upon  the  city,  in  all  of  which  the  insurgents 
were  defeated.  On  the  8th  of  March  the  attack 
upon  the  outposts  commenced.  These  were  suc- 
cessively carried ;  and  on  the  16th  the  enemy  com- 
menoed  their  flight  frrom  the  city,  pursued  by  the 
English  cavalr}'.  About  50,000  made  their  escape. 
The  fighting  was  much  less  severe  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  loss  of  the  insuigents  in  the  en- 
tire series  of  actions  is  put  down  at  4000,  while  the 
English  lost  only  a  few  hundreds.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  fled  in  great  numbers  to  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  but  were  returning  to  their 
homes  on  the  assurance  of  protection  and  safety. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  has  occurred  in 
China  since  our  last.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chi- 
nese meditate  an  attempt  to  recover  Canton,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers  will  not  at 
present  attempt  to  proceed  to  Pekin.  Governor 
Yeh  has  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Calcutta. 


tMm\  latm 


nhimy  of  Europe,  fiom  the  Fall  qf  Napoleon^  m 
1815,  to  dke  Accession  of  Louis  Napckon,  in  1862,  by 
SxK  AncniBAU)  Ausosr.  (Published  by  Harper 
sad  Brothers.)  The  continuation  of  Alison's  Eu- 
ropean history  assumes  a  greater  degree  of  inter- 
est, although  less  fmitfhl  in  political  developments 
and  military  operations,  as  it  approaches  the  limits 
of  our  own  time.  No  one  can  pretend  to  claim  for 
the  author  the  character  of  a  profound  philosophic 
historian ;  nor  does  he  exhibit  either  the  vigor,  the 
brilliancy,  or  the  winning  graces  of  style,  which 
have  given  several  contemporary  productions  such 
a  high  place  as  works  of  literary  art ;  but  he  has 
merits  of  a  dififerent  order  which  challenge  the  ad- 
miiation  of  the  reader,'and  which  will  insure  these 
volames  an  eminent  rank  in  the  modem  historical 
library.  His  statements  are  derived  from  authen- 
tic, if  not  the  most  recondite,  sources ;  he  possesses 
the  happy  art  of  presenting  them  in  an  effective  man- 
ner ;  and  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  field 
of  simple  narrative,  without  indulging  his  taste  for 
po&Ual  generalizations  and  moral  reflections,  he  is 
certainly  an  agreeable  writer,  liaving  a  singular- 
ly vivid  impression  of  the  events  which  have  been 
•St  in  order  and  illustrated  by  his  exuberant  pen. 
Even  his  strong  Tory  prejudices  are  not  without 
their  utility  as  an  element  in  his  composition. 
They  give  a  certain  earnestness  and  glow  to  his 


style  which  often  redeem  it  from  a  tendency  to  lan- 
guor and  commonplace.  They  sustain  and  quicken 
his  own  interest  in  the  topic  of  discussion,  and  thus 
react  favorably  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Not 
b  it  without  a  curious  piquancy  to  follow  the  cool 
expression  of  opinions,  which  have  such  a  decided- 
ly old-fashioned  stamp,  and  which  come  into  such 
sharp  collision  with  the  sanguine  democratic  en^ 
thusiasm  of  the  age.  It  is  also  not  a  little  instruct- 
ive to  listen  to  comments  on  passages  even  in  our 
own  history  which  are  regarded  in  such  an  oppo- 
site point  of  view  to  that  taken  by  the  m^ority  of 
young  American  patriots.  Not  that  Alison  is  a 
mere  speculatist.  He  seldom,  indeed,  omits  an  op- 
f>ortunity  to  recommend  his  own  political  creed ; 
he  sometimes  raises  too  great  a  cloud  of  dust  by  the 
trot  and  canter  of  his  favorite  hobbies ;  but  he  ev- 
idently aims  at  an  impartial  exhibition  of  facts, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  indebtment 
to  authorities  whose  conclusions  are  at  the  widest 
distance  from  his  own.  Thus  he  quotes  Louis  BUnc 
with  a  cordial  recognition  of  his  singular  merit  as 
a  historian,  and  fortifies  himself  with  passages 
from  MacaiUay,  in  spite  of  the  Socialist  philosoj^y 
of  the  one,  and  the  liberal  politics  of  the  other.  In 
the  department  of  statistics  Alison  shows  a  woft. 
derful  assiduity.  His  pages  bristle  with  tabular 
views,  which,  however  formidable  to  the  cursory 
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reader,  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  historical 
student.  This  feature,  combined  with  the  fullness 
and  precision  of  the  narrative,  make  his  work  one 
of  the  best  for  practical  reference  which  we  possess 
in  anj  portion  of  modem  bistoij.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  depoeitoiy  of  facts.  Sir  Arch- 
ibald has  a  taste  for  the  legitimate  ornaments  of 
hbtorical  writing ;  and  although  we  do  not  think 
him  a  master  in  tliat  line,  we  can  not  deny  him  a 
gift  of  livdy  description  which  often  approaches 
3ie  borders  of  the  picturesque.  His  batUe-scenes, 
especially,  have  great  vigor  and  vitality.  He  loves 
die  sight  of  serried  colunms  and  the  sound  of  mar- 
tial music.  He  seems  to  have  gained  a  dear  con^ 
oeption  of  the  operations  of  the  field :  often,  doubt- 
Ims,  fh>m  personal  observation  of  the  locality ;  and 
succeeds,  to  a  charm,  in  reproducing  them  before 
the  mind*s  eye  of  the  reader.  His  narrative  is  f^ 
quently  varied,  moreover,  with  graphic  specimens 
of  character-drawing  and  with  literary  criticisms. 
He  is  more  felicitous,  we  think,  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  sphere  of  action  is  mora  conge- 
nial to  his  turn  of  mind  than  that  of  literature. 
He  looks  with  warmer  sympathy  on  the  great  war- 
rior or  the  great  statesman  than  on  the  great  au- 
thor. This  is  natural  enough,  as  most  men  are  apt 
to  magnify  the  pursuits  which  present  the  greatest 
contrast  with  their  own.  Hence  his  portraitures 
of  the  leading  characters  in  political  or  military 
Hfe  are  usually  effective,  while  his  remarks  on  the 
productions  of  literature  are  characterized  neither 
by  aptness  of  expression  nor  justness  of  applica- 
tion. They  are  often  drawn  fh>m  secondary  softrces 
rather  than  fh>m  personal  study.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  firom  the  industrious  statis- 
tician and  diligent  student  of  events  a  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  German  poetry  or  a  profbund  coroprfr- 
hension  of  German  philosophy.  Yet  he  comments 
on  both  one  and  the  other  with  the  same  ease  and 
assurance  with  which  he  describes  the  position  of  a 
battalion  in  the  field,  or  descants  on  the  rise  and 
faliofd^niasties. 

The  period  treated  of  in  this  volume  extends 
from  the  close  of  the  war  of  1814  to  the  convulsions 
of  1848  in  Germany;  firom«the  extinction  of  the 
peerage  in  1881  to  the  treaty  regarding  the  East 
in  1841  in  France;  and  fhnn  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form BUI  in  1882  to  the  &11  of  the  Whigs  in  1842 
in  England ;  together  with  collateral  views  of  the 
literature  of  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  Egypt  fhcn  1828  to  1841 ;  and  of  India  fh>m 
1826  to  1848.  AmoAg  the  topics  of  special  interest 
to  readers  in  this  country,  are  the  emandpation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  We«t  Indies,  the  rebellion  of  1887 
in  Canada,  and  the  contest  between  President  Jack- 
son and  the  United  States  Bank.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects  the  author  often  fslls  into 
errors  of  detail,  and  always  exhibits  his  inveterate 
Tory  and  Conservative  predilections;  but  at  the 
same  time  evinces  a  remariuible  skill  in  winding 
through  the  mazes  of  sudi  a  complicated  historical 
labyrinth,  and  presents  a  clew  to  the  reader  which 
he  may  iolWw  with  instruction  and  satisfaction. 

The  student  of  botany  will  bestow  a  warm  greet- 
ing on  the  new  editions  of  Professor  A.  Grat's 
Manual  of  Botany  ^  and  Structural  and  Sffstematic 
Botam/,  recently  issued  by  Ivison  and  Phinney,  eft- 
pecially  if  he  has  already  had  occasion  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  admirable  expositions  of  the 
subject  for  which  the  author  is  distinguished.  The 
two  volumes  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 


elementary  princii^es  of  the  science,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  flora  of  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States.  Professor  Gray  is  equally  remarkable  for 
his  profound  attainments  in  this  branch  of  natural 
history  and  for  the  simplidty  and  deamess  of  his 
methods  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to  his  readers. 
His  style  is  a  moddof  sdentific  precision.  His 
explanatiotts  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  science 
have  never  been  surpassed  for  conciseness  and 
point.  The  descriptive  portions  of  his  works  ara 
entirdy  tret  ttom  repetition  or  any  other  form  of 
verbiage,  and  possess  the  beauty  of  appropriate- 
ness and  condensation.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that 
the  student  is  furnished  with  a  text-book  combining 
the  popular  dements  with  systematic  exactness  to 
the  degree  exhibited  in  these  standard  volumes. 

Fred  Markham  in  Ruuia,  by  W.  H.  G.  KiifG- 
8TON,  is  a  livdy  sketch  of  Russian  life  and  man- 
ners, especially  intended  for  young  readers,  in  the 
form  of  the  journal  of  a  family  party.  It  is  writ- 
ten ttom  personal  observation  during  a  recent  visit 
to  the  land  of  the  Czars,  and,  with  its  familiar  style 
and  apt  illustrations,  is  equally  rich  in  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  (Publbhed  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Wyoming;  iii  BiBtory^  Sttrriny  InddentSt  and 
Bomantie  Adventures^  by  Georgb  Pkck,  D.D. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  which  is  no  less  celebrated  in  En- 
glish poetry  than  in  American  history,  has  been 
made  the  scene  of  terrible  as  well  as  romantic  le- 
gends, which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  sifted  in 
the  light  of  critical  research.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  author  has  enjoyed  spedal  advantages  for 
the  study  of  its  local  traditions,  and  has  assiduous- 
ly devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  exposition 
of  facts.  His  work  consists  mainly  of  a  succession 
of  historic  scenes,  each  narrative  being  complete  in 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  portion  of  a 
general  description  on  a  larger  scale.  The  name 
of  Wyoming  is  a  comfption  of  the  old  Indian  title, 
Manghwauwami,  signifying  "  The  Large  Plains,'* 
which  was  succeJBsively  transformed  by  the  early 
settlera  into  Wauwanmie,  Wiawumie,  Wiomic, 
and  Wyoming.  The  first  white  man  who  ven- 
tured into  the  wild  valley  was  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf;  who  came  with  an  interprater  in  1742,  and 
erected  his  tent  near  the  Indian  village.  The 
savages  could  not  comprehend  his  benevolent  de- 
sign, and  supposed  that  it  was  his  object  to  gain 
possession  of  their  lands,  instead  of  bearing  to  them 
the  message  of  divine  mercy.  They  accordingly 
determined  to  put  him  to  death,  and  stealthily  ap- 
proaching his  tent  for  that  purpose  by  night,  saw 
a  huge  rattlesnake  crawl  over  his  feet  as  he  sat 
writing  on  a  bundle  of  weeds.  They  were  struck 
with  awe,  like  the  barbarians  who  saw  the  Apostle 
Paul  unharmed  by  the  viper,  and  regarded  the 
stranger  as  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  In  1750  several  adventurara  from 
New  England  wera  attracted  by  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  country,  and  soon  after  companies 
were  formed  fbr  its  permanent  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war  the  peacefol  valley  was 
made  the  scene  of  bloody  strife ;  but  the  cruelties 
of  the  Indians  have  been  much  exaggerated ;  and 
many  legends  of  horror  are  here  stripped  of  their 
fictitious  garb,  and  reduced  to  the  sober  proportions 
of  truth.  The  author  has  made  the  students  of 
local  history  greatly  his  debtors,  and  thrown  much 
light  on  an  interesting  portion  of  the  American 
annals. 
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THE  ETHICS  OF  POPULABITY.— The  rela- 
tion between  the  people  and  the  amusera, 
teachen,  and  leaden  of  the  people,  is  in  continual 
danger  of  being  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of 
those  moral  laws  which  gorem  the  other  relations 
of  life,  and  penreited  from  being  a  source  of  mu- 
tual benefit  into  a  source  of  mutual  oormption. 
The  idea  is  mischievously  prevalent,  that  the  true 
method  of  reaching  the  hewrt  and  brain  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  ignobly  to  ignore  the  best  sentiments  of  the 
heart  and  the  best  thoughts  of  the  brain ;  that  to 
hit  hard  it  is  necessary  to  strike  low ;  and  that  all 
SQCcessful  appeals  to  the  masses  suppose  in  the  ora- 
tor a  previous  elision  of  the  first  letter  of  the  word. 
This  language,  in  the  mouth  of  the  quack  and  the 
rogue,  is  so  perfectly  in  character  that  it  is  need- 
les to  waste  surprise  on  its  utterance.  Tkey  do 
after  their  Idnd.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
difpoation  on  the  part  of  men  reputed  wise  and 
honest  to  adopt  this  scoundrel  ethics ;  to  believe 
that  the  quack  and  rogue  are  right  in  their  meth- 
ods, and  only  wrong  in  their  objects ;  and  that  the 
true  way  to  do  good  to  the  p^ple  is  to  adapt  every 
thmg  good  to  their  supposed  mental  and  moral 
condition.  From  the  success  of  quaolLS  and  rogues 
it  if  hastily  inferred  that  the  people  are  rude, 
coarse,  credulous,  prejudiced,  illit(Brate,  and  sensu- 
al ;  that  they  are  strong  in  their  appetites,  weak 
in  their  minds,  incompetent  to  feel  grand  senti- 
ments or  receive  great  ideas,  but  still  capable  of 
beiag  pushed  in  the  right  direction,  provided  the 
appeal  is  made  in  words  which  they  can  under- 
stand, to  motives  which  they  can  appreciate.  This, 
beuig  interpretedi  means  that  to  advance  the  no- 
blest cause  in  popular  estimation,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  very  little  reason  and  conscience  should  be 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  imposture,  and 
sUng. 

Kow  we  will  not,  just  now,  consider  the  question 
whether  those  who  talk  and  think  in  this  way  are 
not  Impelled  more  by  the  desire  of  the  people's  ap- 
plause thau  the  desire  of  the  people's  go<xl.  We 
will  not  even  pause  to  stigmatize  the  atheism  in 
regard  to  the  power  of  high  principles,  the  disbe- 
li^  eqaally  in  man  and  God,  which  Is  implied  in  a 
proposition  to  vulgarize  and  debase  patriotism,  art, 
iciance,  letters,  manners,  morals,  and  religion,  for 
the  porpose  of  giving  them  a  force  and  effective- 
ness which  it  seems  they  sadly  lack  in  themselves. 
It  Is  sufficient  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  .whole 
scbeme  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  libeling  the 
democracy  it  would  lift.  Contempt  and  insult  are 
in  the  premises,  even  if  such  a  nan  stqtutur  as  phi- 
lanthropy  can  be  found  in  the  conclusions.  The 
theory  degrades  humanity ;  the  practice  degrades 
taste,  intellect,  and  morals.  Among  the  virtues 
that  such  a  method  of  influence  will  develop  in  the 
people,  is  it  not  the  very  madness  of  impudence 
to  sappose  that  gratitude  will  be  one  ?  And,  to 
dendi  the  argument,  what  tight  has  any  man  who 
is  systematically  and  on  principle  a  trickster,  a 
deceiver,  or  a  buffoon— even  if  he  is  so  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind — ^what  right  has 
he  to  assume  a  complacent  superiority  over  the 
common  people  in  intellect  and  morals  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  principle  on 
whidi  this  mode  of  obtaining  popular  favor  ia 
baaed,  and  to  all  the  applications  of  the  principle 
to  social  life,  politics,  lit^atnre,  morals,  asad  re- 
ligion •  and  we  purpose,  in  some  desultory  remarks 


on  the  Ethics  of  Popnlarity,  to  consider  the  tenden* 
ciea,  and  show  the  impotence  for  good,  of  all  influ- 
ence exercised  on  low  levels  of  feding  and  cliarao- 
ter.  One  preliminary  observation,  which  must  oo- 
cur  to  every  mind  that  reflects  on  the  subject,  will 
make  our  path  clear  and  easy  to  tread.  It  is  this : 
that  while  every  body  affects  to  see  the  necessity 
of  **  popularizing"  truth  for  somebody,  nobody 
seems  to  admit  its  necessity  for  himself.  Go  into 
a  political  meeting  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  man,  if  questioned,  will  be  likely  to  tell 
you  that  the  slang  and  bombast  of  the  orator  he 
cheers  are  necessary  as  a  means  of  influencing  the 
unintelligent  and  uneducated  portion  of  the  au- 
dience, though  he  disregards  and  perhaps  despises 
them  himself.  Each  person  is  troubled  at  the  &t- 
wittedness  of  his  neighbor,  and  the  danger  to  the 
country  if  the  other  party  gets  his  vote ;  but  he  is 
serenely  conscious  of  his  own  intelligence.  Mutual 
distrust  thus  begets  mutual  deception.  It  is  the 
old  fSarce  over  again  of  Bnlwer's  ragged  corporal, 
who,  as  he  chuckles  over  his  own  personal  skepti- 
cism, still  condescendingly  admits  that  **  religion 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  poor  !** 

We,  of  course,  concede  that  this  reftisal  of  every 
person,  who  feels  within  him  the  impatient  stir  of 
the  least  feeling  of  manliness,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  **  lower  classes,"  does  not  prove  that  he  is  not 
really  influenced.  Pride,  vanity,  the  sense  of 
shame,  the  sense  of  his  own  importance,  a  certain 
inward  shrinking  at  hearing  in  public,  or  seeing  in 
print,  what  he  might  utter  himself  among  coarse 
companions— all  these  prevent  him  from  con^Wssiag 
that  he  approves  what  may  secretly  give  him  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction.  But  the  fkct  of  his  denying 
that  he  is  moved  shows  that  there  is  no  need  of 
striking  so  low  in  order  to  hit  his  taste ;  that  he  has 
in  him  something  which  would  thrill  at  a  nobler 
appeal,  and  take  in  a  more  connected  logic ;  that, 
in  short,  he  is  being  corrupted  in  the  very  process 
by  which  his  teacher  aims  to  meet  the  demands  of 
his  presumed  corruption.  This  last  is  the  point  we 
desire  especially  to  emphasize.  The  question  re- 
lates to  the  vehicle  which  should  be  employed  in 
conveying  thoughts,  principles,  and  purposes,  men- 
tal and  moral  life,  from  a  superior  into  an  inferior 
mind.  The  vehick  should  be  homely  even  to  vul- 
garity, is  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  not  dishonest 
intentions.  But  if  the  things  to  be  conveyed  are 
vulgarized  in  the  process,  do  they  not  part  with 
their  nature,  and  become  something  else?  Even 
admitting  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  the 
question  still  comes  up.  Do  the  means  leally  lead 
to  the  end  that  is  proposed  in  the  means  ?  Now, 
by  the  law  of  association,  the  fedings  and  thoughts 
which  are  called  up  are  those  suggested  by  the 
words,  and  net  those  which  were  contemplated  by 
the  speaker.  The  result  is  that  the  person  influ- 
enced is  ittjurieusly  influenced.  Morals  and  intel- 
ligence are  in  his  mind  lowered  to  the  plane,  and 
mixed  with  the  baser  matter,  of  sensations  and  appe« 
tites.  But  the  man  of  superior  mind  is  also  insensi- 
bly corrupted,  for  in  materializing  his  conceptions 
and  sensualizing  his  sentiments,  in  order  to  make 
them  coarsely  obvious,  he  gradually  becomes  pos- 
sessed by  the  imp  he  only  intended  to  use ;  and  he 
is  in  danger  of  descending  by  degrees  to  the  level 
of  those  shallow,  conceited,  desperately  '*  know- 
ing*' pretenders  to  practical  .wisdom,  who,  on  the 
strength  of  a  littltf  education  and  a  not  disreputa- 
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ble  social  position,  think  themselves  the  natural 
managers  and  leaders  of  **  the  populace ;"  who 
wheedle  and  flatter  the  mnltitude  they  despise; 
who  are  sycophants,  with  the  hope  that  servility 
will  enable  them  to  feed  &t  their  vanity  and  greed ; 
who  mistake  the  superficial  passions  which  occa- 
sionally agitate  the  public  mind  for  the  great  ele- 
ments of  popular  power ;  and  who,  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  the  real  character  of  the  people,  believe 
them  to  be  as  stupid  as  they  know  themselves  to 
be  knavish. 

Disbelieving,  therefore,  equally  in  the  policy 
and  honesty  of  the  falsehood  that  tricks  for  benevo- 
lence and  the  falsehood  that  tHcks  for  gain,  we 
think  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  the  best  that  any 
men  have  to  give ;  and  we  fear,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, it  will  generally  be  found  that  those  who  have 
faith  in  falsehood  come,  in  the  end,  to  look  upon 
the  commonalty  more  as  weak  brethren  to  be 
preyed  upon  than  as  weak  brethren  to  be  lifted  up. 
Sanctity  itself  is  to  be  suspected  when  it  winka. 
With  one  hand  in  the  people's  pockets,  and  the  oth- 
er lifted  to  heaven  to  attest  the  purity  of  ito  pur- 
pose—that is  the  attitude  in  which  the  imagination 
delights  to  contemplato  the  tricky  fHend  of  man. 

And  this  last  image  naturally  brings  us  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject  which  treats  of  the  equivocal 
methods  of  obtaining  popularity  in  politics.  The 
most  obvious  example  here  is  the  demagogue; 
horror  and  hatred  of  him  have  been  stereotyped  in 
the  commonplaces  of  fifty  generations ;  so  that,  at 
last,  be  has  himself  been  compelled  to  join  in  the 
general  cry  of  disgust,  and  is  commonly  recog- 
nized from  his  giving  the  loudest  hiss  when  his 
craft  b  named.  But  political  writers  continue  to 
make  the  mistake  of  classing  him  among  demo- 
crats. Never  was  classification  more  absurd  and 
inaccurate.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  monarchy  implies 
not  merely  the  loyalist  but  the  courtier,  so  a  de- 
mocracy implies  not  merely  the  citizen  but  the 
demagogue.  The  demagogue  is  the  courtier,  ac- 
commodating himself  to  a  change  of  position. 

He  is  not  a  democrat  who  goes  too  far,  but  he  is 
a  democrat  emancipated  from  democracy.  He  is 
not  a  democrat /)frverted  but  a  democrat  inverted. 
He  has  a  profound  distrust  of  the  people  bred  fh>m 
his  success  in  deluding  the  people ;  and  is  at  heart 
and  from  reflection  a  believer  in  despotism.  In 
the  company  of  select  friends,  over  the  nuts  and 
wine,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  complain  of  the  in- 
justice he  receives  from  the  pens  of  conservative 
writers  on  the  science  of  government ;  and  as  John 
Wilkes  privately  vindicated  himself  fh)m  the  dis- 
grace of  being  a  Wilkesite,  so  be  scorns  in  his  con- 
fidential hours  the  imputation  of  being  a  democrat. 
It  is  bad  enough,  he  says,  for  a  reduced  gentleman 
to  be  compelled  to  get  his  living  by  such  a  trade 
as  his;  why  insult  his  intelligence  by  imputing 
£maticism  to  bis  motives?  He  is  wUling  to  be 
Captain  Rook ;  but  why  discredit  his  firmness  of 
mind  by  insinuating  that  he  has  any  feelings  of 
tenderness  for  the  pigeon  he  plucks? 

But  the  significant  fact  in  the  biography  of  the 
demagogue  is,  that  he  commonly  commences  pub- 
lic life  as  a  simpleton,  and  the  process  by  which  he 
Is  developed  into  the  rogue  is  one  which  will  well 
repay  investigation.  In  his  youth,  bis  pinched 
brain  and  shallow  sensibilities  are  filled  with  the 
notion  that  he  must  *'  popularize"  political  knowl- 
edge in  order  that  he  may  reach  **  the  great  heart 
Of  the  people."  He  begins  with  bombast  if  he  ends 
with  blarney.     Sense,  informitUon,  logic,  he  is 


early  taught  to  believe  that  the  people  can  not  un- 
derstand ;  he  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  could 
use  them  if  they  did ;  but  he  feels  swelling  within 
him  an  eloquence  of  the  soul  which  be  thinks  must 
do  the  business  if  he  obtains  an  occasion  for  its 
utterance.  As  his  speech  is  a  caiicatore  of  elo- 
quence, nothing  but  caricature  can  suggest  a  no- 
tion of  its  power.  The  popular  imagination,  snp- 
poeed  to  be  gravely  influenced  by  his  rhodomontade 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  aing^ularly  fertile  in  in- 
ventions which  hold  it  up  to  mirthful  contempt. 
Two  examples  will  suffice.  Sometimes  it  is  a 
great  idea  which,  like  Irving*s  Dutch  burgomaster, 
the  orator  has  caught  by  the  taiL  His  mind  is 
filled  with  its  soun^  and'  be  aims  to  sound  it  into 
the  mental  ear  of  the  audience  with  a  mort  sonor- 
ous indifference  to  the  sense.  "There  is  not,"  be 
shouts,  **  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  this  house,  of 
fif^  years  old  or  upward,  through  whose  brains 
this  idea  has  not  been  thundering  for  centuries  !** 
Sometimes  it  is  a  great  principle  which,  though 
on  the  occasion  of  his  pressing  it  into  service  applies 
merely  to  the  election  of  town-clerk,  he  labors  to 
trace  historically  and  geographically  from  **tbe 
fall  of  Adam  to  that  of  Niagara."  Kindling  as  be 
rushes  on,  he  informs  his  auditors,  *'  that  by  this 
principle  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  bnilded ; 
and  it  was  this  principle  which  enabled  Washing- 
ton with  his  whole  army  to  march  through  a  life 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country ! "  Br 
degrees  he  finds  that  this  naive  and  innocent  non- 
sense fails  of  its  purpose.  His  shallow  enthusiasm 
oozes  out.  He  slips  gradually  into  the  clutches  of 
thorough-paced  politicians,  who  teach  him  mischief 
and  the  use  of  **the  wires."  The  confused  re- 
sources of  his  little  brain  are  imperceptibly  har- 
monized and  condensed  into,  low  cunning  and 
brazen  effrontery ;  and  before  many  years  be  can 
congratulate  himself  on  bis  shrewd  escape  from  all 
illusions,  and  on  his  success  in  reaching  that  per- 
fect profligacy  of  mind  and  character  which  mai  ks 
the  finished  demagogue. 

But  there  are  many  persons  who  would  l>e 
shocked  if  they  were  called  demagogues,  who  yet 
in  politics  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  which  they  ad- 
mit would  prove  them  to  be  rogues  if  followed  out 
in  any  other  part  of  the  business  of  life.  There 
are  men,  irreproachable  as  merchants  and  law^-ers, 
and  whose  word  in  all  ordinary  matters  is  as  good 
as  their  bond,  who  have  convinced  themselves  that 
public  lying  is  very  different  from  private  lying ; 
that  the  domain  of  politics  is  a  neutral  ground  into 
which  ethics  only  penetrate  to  intrude ;  that  no- 
thing there  is  properly  moral  or  immoral,  but  sim- 
ply tra-moral ;  that  expediency  and  management 
are  there  the  proper  substitutes  for  principle ;  that 
to  act  on  rigid  notions  in  partisan  disputes  would 
be  simply  to  deliver  over  the  country  into  the 
hands  of  political  hacks  and  knaves ;  and  that, 
provided  the  object  to  be  gained  is  just  and  pa- 
triotic, it  is  little  matter  how  base  may  be  the 
means.  In  their  complacent  consciousness  of  su- 
perior wisdom  they  seem  to  look  upon  the  people 
as  they  would  look  upon  a  wild  beast,  who  must  be 
coaxed  because  too  strong  to  be  caged  or  chained. 
They  are  false,  hypocritical,  constrained  by  no 
scruples,  because,  if  they  may  be  believed,  they 
are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  necessities  which 
give  popularity,  and  the  power  and  influence  which 
accompany  popularity,  to  loud  professions  which 
pander  to  popular  pr^udice.  They  de»pise  what 
they  profess ;  they  despise  those  who  believe  their 
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professions ;  And  yet  they  escape  despising  them- 
selves for  making  sach  professions.  They  elade 
self-contempt  by  self-deception,  for  they  flatter 
theroselres  it  is  not  interest  or  ambition  but  pa- 
triotism which  makes  them  deceivers ;  and  they 
never  dream  of  supposing  that  interest  and  am- 
bition may  obscure  their  perceptions  of  the  public 
good,  as  much  as  an  assomed  passion,  prejudice, 
and  jgnorance  may  obscure  the  perceptions  of  the 
poople. 

Ths  conceit  of  these  earthly  providences  would 
doubtless  be  mortified,  if  the  fact  could  be  insin- 
■ated  into  their  dull  perceptions  that  they  are 
nther  beiow  than  above  the  great  migority  of  the 
people,  of  whom  they  assume  the  contemptuous 
goardiansbip.  Their  notion  of  the  common  mind 
snd  heart  is  the  result  of  no  exercise  of  wide  sym- 
pathies or  sagacious  insight,  but  is  the  product  of 
phsrisaif  superciliousness  acting  on  mental  isola- 
tion. By  adopting,  to  some  degree,  the  arts  of  the 
demagogue,  they  acquire  a  certain  kind  of  popu- 
larity; but  this  popularity  rather  disgraces  them 
thsQ  the  people ;  for  the  people,  when  undeceived, 
oui  justly  say  that  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  respectAble  men,  conventionally  honest  and 
religions,  would  stoop  in  their  public  capacity  to 
act  the  part  of  cheats  and  liars.  And  we  really 
believe  if  these  politicians  had  the  courage  and  the 
fiith  to  be  more  candid  they  would  be  more  popu- 
lir.  If  they  really  knew  those  they  address,  they 
would  discover  that  their  influence  was  as  super- 
ficial as  their  management  was  mean  and  their 
eloquenoe  was  ridicnlons.  There  are  doubtless 
koaves  and  fools  among  the  people,  and  such  poli- 
ticians as  we  are  considering  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  add  to  the  number ;  but  the  knaves  and 
Coob  are  still  in  a  minority  so  lean  that  no  politi- 
cian who  aims  at  high  positions  can  be  shrewdlj' 
advised  who  builds  his  hopes  on  them.  In  spite 
of  the  clash  and  conflict  of  interests  and  passions 
in  politics,  there  is  still  enough  clear  perception 
Isf t  in  the  most  excited  masses  to  recognize  and 
rettpeet  great  qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  and 
thase  would  bear  more  sway  than  they  do  if  dema- 
gogaes  scampish,  and  demagogues  conceited,  were 
not  so  incessantly  engaged  in  perverting  the  peo- 
ple they  pretend  to  teach,  and  in  turning,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  the  noblest  and  most  important 
lo'aach  of  public  education,  the  education  of  a  de- 
mocracy in  the  art  and  science  of  government, 
into  a  school  of  vulgarity,  falsehood,  scurrility, 
and  (action  —  a  school  in  which  government  is 
Uoght  as  a  trick.  That  the  people  desire  some- 
thing better  is  proved  by  the  success  of  those  who 
give  them  something  better;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  trickery  used  in  primary  meetings,  the  men 
who  seek  to  deprave  them  would  rarely  represent 
them.  Tell  the  (futh  to  the  people ;  give  them 
fair  statements,  consecutive  reasoning,  honest  ad- 
vice, give  them  wit  that  is  not  personality,  humor 
that  is  not  buffoonery,  eloquence  that  is  not  rhodo- 
nuntade,  before  you  assert  that  they  can  appre- 
ciate nothing  in  logic  but  fallacies,  and  nothing  in 
laqguage  but  balderdash.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  our  people  disregard  refinement,  when  the 
most  popular  orator  of  the  country,  tho  man  who 
dimws  the  greatest  crowds,  is  Mr.  Everett,  who  is 
almost  prudish  in  his  elaborated  elegance  and 
•todied  grace.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  peo- 
I^  lack  the  instincts  of  conscience  and  the  intui- 
tions of  reason,  while  history  proves  that,  in  evory 
eoatroveny  with  their  oppressors,  they  have  had 


the  right  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  reason  ou 
their  side. 

If  we  pass  from  politics  to  literature,  we  find 
that  it,  too,  has  its  professors  of  popularity,  who 
aim  to  acquire  influence  on  low  levels,  from  tho 
same  seeming  mistrust  that  the  masses  who  rbad 
are  gifted  with  brains  to  understand  and  taste  to  dis- 
criminate. Literature,  with  most  of  these  writers, 
is  not  so  much  an  art  or  a  profession  as  it  is  a 
mechanical  employment  They  are  artisans  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  books,  not  artists  en- 
gaged in  the  creation  of  works.  They  are  anxious 
to  supply  the  market  with  whatever  it  needs,  and 
especially  with  the  latest  styles  of  "  gent's  cloth- 
ing'* for  the  mind.  Some,  like  Dumas  in  France, 
are  master-manufacturers,  who  put  their  own 
names  to  the  productions  of  many  hands.  A  few 
of  these  writers  have  genius,  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  talent,  and  a  larger  number  still  have  an 
effrontery  of  mediocrity  which  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  lack  of  either.  All  aim  to  exerciso 
the  privileges  of  popularity  but  are  indifferent  to 
its  responsibilities.  They  vex  themselves  little 
with  curious  speculations  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
effect  they  produce  on  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
provided  the  effect  is  such  as  to  elicit  money  from 
their  pockets.  If  any  critical  exceptions  are  taken 
either  to  the  form  or  substance  of  their  productions, 
they  excuse  themselves  with  the  plea  that  they  do 
not  write  to  exhibit  their  talents,  or  to  add  to  the 
classics  of  literature,  but  to  hit  the  public  taste ; 
that  the  public  taste  is  coarse  and  uncultivated, 
and  demands  the  flaring,  stunning,  tbuudcr-and- 
lightning  patterns  in  books  as  in  gowns  and  pan- 
tiJoons.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these 
modest  penmen  that,  like  great  poets,  they  have 
"  created  the  taste  by  which  they  are  eiyoyed." 

The  usual  appellation  given  to  this  kind  of  job- 
writing  b  "  popular  literature."  As  for  tho  popu- 
larity we  will  not  now  dispute  it,  but  we  contend 
that  it  is  no  literature  at  alL  The  real  literature 
of  a  people  is  the  best  and  highest  literature  they 
have  produced  as  a  race  or  a  nation.  Chaucer, 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cow- 
per,  and  Byron;  Hooker,  Bacon,  Taylor,  South, 
Barrow,  Johnson,  and  Warburton ;  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett, Richardson,  Fanny  Bumey,  Scott,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Reade,  and  Kingsley — ^not  to  mention 
scores  of  others  in  all  departments  of  English  let- 
ters—are as  much  the  product  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, as  much  form  a  portion  of  their  common  inher- 
itance of  glory,  as  their  laws,  institutions,  man- 
ners, or  any  other  organic  outgrowth  of  their  na^ 
tional  mind  and  character.  It  was  wittily  said  of 
Voltaire,  that  if  France  had  not  existed  he  would 
have  created  it.  In  fact  France  created  him,  and 
without  France  there  could  have  been  no  such 
combination  of  talents  and  dispositions  as  made  up 
the  individuality  we  call  Voltaire.  Especially  is 
this  principle  true  of  our  Saxon  or  semi-Saxon  race. 
Its  literature  contains  the  finest  spirit  and  essence  of 
its  character ;  is  something  to  which  all  the  peo- 
ple have  contributed ;  and  b  the  mode  by  which 
the  real  history  of  the  people*s  life,  the  history 
which  no  annals  con  recount,  is  mentally  transmit- 
ted from  age  to  age.  If  we  could  conceive  of  En- 
gland as  sunk  beneath  the  sea  she  has  ruled,  and  that 
no  vestige  or  record  of  her  was  left  except  passages 
of  her  literature,  embodying  her  reason,  imagina- 
tion, and  the  true  English  personality  of  her  various 
authors,  we  could  still  infer  from  these  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mighty  and  peculiar  people,  whose  genius 
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had  culminated  in  sncb  manrela  of  beanty  and  pow- 
er. The  thing  we  call  the  '*  genius  of  the  people** 
is  expressed  in  every  individoal  genius  bom  of  that 
people ;  and  everj-  one  of  the  people  has  latent  in 
him  the  subtle  ftreemasoniy  by  which  be  can  detect 
the  common  genius  as  condensed  in  its  special  em- 
bodiment, be  the  embodiment  Sophocles,  or  Dante, 
or  Calderon,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Goethe.  To  give 
all  honor  to  the  individual,  and  none  to  the  people 
from  whom  he  draws  his  vitality,  acquires  his  ex- 
perience, and  assimilates  bis  faculties,  is  to  fall 
into  that  atheism  which  disregards  the  cause  in  ad- 
miration of  the  effect. 

Now  the  literature  which  thus  holds  up  to  a  peo- 
ple a  glass  wherein  they  see  a  magic  reflection  of 
themselves — of  themselves  as  they  appear  lifted 
into  the  world  of  art — is  the  true  popular  literature. 
Every  man  of  English  blood  and  English  speech, 
whether  ho  live  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
has  vested  rights  in  the  literature  of  England.  It 
was  created  for  him,  and  his  nature  suffers  a  loss 
if  it  be  not  enjo^'ed  by  him.  Every  American  also 
has  a  special  interest  in  the  literature  which  smsckw 
of  the  soil,  impersonates  the  genius,  embodies  the 
ideas,  and  gives  form  to  the  aspirations  of  his  na- 
tive land.  These  two  literatures,  English  and 
American,  are  the  proper  mental  food,  not  merely 
of  scholars  and  men  of  literary  taste,  but  of  the 
whole  reading  public  of  the  country.  For  every 
purpose  of  knowledge,  of  excitement,  of  amusement, 
for  wit,  humor,  passion,  understanding,  reason,  im- 
agination, for  all  that  calls  into  exercise  the  deep- 
est powers  of  thought,  and  for  all  that  gives  ex- 
quisite entertainment  to  minds  jaded  by  labor,  the 
good  books  in  the  English  language  wiH  be  found 
amply  sufficient,  and  will  meet  every  variety  of 
culture  and  please  every  variety  of  taste. 

But  between  these  good  books  and  a  portion  of 
the  reading  public  are  interposed  books  which  have 
no  roots  in  the  national  heart  and  brain,  and  which 
have  little  merit  even  as  literary  manufactures,  but 
which  still  claim  to  be  better  sdapted  to  the  public 
wants  than  more  artistic  compositions.  Such  are 
a  crowd  of  so-called  romances  and  noveb,  whose 
professed  object  is  to  stimulate  and  amuse  the  pop- 
ular mind.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is, 
are  they  calculated  to  serve  their  purpose  as  well 
as  better  books  of  the  same  class  ? 

Fortunately  the 'two  most  popular  novelists  of 
tbe  world,  Scott  and  Dickens,  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  of  debating  this  question.  They  have 
penetrated  into  the  lowest  strata  of  readers,  and 
their  success  proves  that  the  people  err,  in  respect 
to  other  great  novelists,  more  Arom  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  their  works  than  from  incapacity  to 
appreciate  genius.  A  large  portion  of  the  people 
read  at  bap-hazard  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  or  what 
is  thrust  in  their  faces.  They  crave  fiction,  and 
snatch  at  the  coarse  fare  which,  if  it  does  not  please 
the  palate,  at  least  allays  the  pangs  of  hunger ;  but 
they  still  recognize  the  g^lf  which  separates  "  Ivan- 
hoe"  and  "David  Copperfield**  from  "The  Mur- 
derer's Doom"  and  **The  Pirate's  Leman.**  They 
have  no  familiarity  with  literary  history  and  the 
sliding'Scale  of  reputations,  or  they  would  know 
and  eagerly  read  all  those  novelists  who  have  best 
succeeded  in  imparting  power  and  conveying  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  life  through 
a  process  of  delicious  mental  entertainment.  It  is 
therefore  an  insult  to  the  people  to  declare  that  bad 
novelists  produce  monstrosities  under  necessities 
imposed  by  low  popular  tastes,  rather  than  under 


necessities  imposed  by  their  own  mediocrity  of 
mind. 

It  is  true  that,  as  far  as  these  writers  exercise 
any  influence,  their  influence  is  mischievous.  No- 
body can  read  their  books  without  having  his  taste, 
and  all  those  fine  moralities  which  depend  on  taste, 
insensibly  corrupted.  But  in  what  we  have  said 
we  desired  to  distinguish  between  a  necessity  which 
exists  of  itself,  and  a  necessity  which  is  created  in 
order  to  be  met.  Novels  have  become  so  import- 
ant a  branch  of  literature — so  much  mental  and 
moral  power  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  good 
ones,  and  so  great  is  their  value  as  representations 
of  human  life— that  it  is  provoking  to  think  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public,  with  the  best  and  the 
most  entertaining  novids  at  their  command,  should 
be  deluded  into  reading  the  worst  and  the  most 
tiresome — novels  which  have  no  charm  of  style,  no 
felicity  in  the  invention  and  conduct  of  a  story,  no 
vivid  painting  at  scenery  or  manners,  no  power  of 
conceiving  and  consistently  developing  character, 
no  insight  into  the  affections,  sentiments,  passions, 
and  thoughts  of  human  nature,  and  especially  no 
efiRoct  in  peopling  the  mind  with  new  friends  and 
acquaintances,  ideal  in  thehr  mode  of  existence,  but 
intensely  real  to  the  heart  and  imagination  whose 
wants  and  aspirations  they  impersonate,  and  whose 
sentiments  they  both  purifV  and  please.  A  per- 
son whose  brain  is  tilled  with  these  **  beings  of  the 
mind"  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  inspirers  and 
comforters,  who  cling  to  him  when  other  friends 
desert  him — ^who  soothe,  cheer,  animate,  and  enrich 
his  existence — and  fh>m  whose  joyous  and  invigcMv 
ating  company  all  mean  and  base  feelings  slink 
ashamed  away.  But  there  is  nothing  genial  and 
satisfying  in  the  society  with  which  bad  novelists 
would  fill  the  imagination.  Burglars,  highway- 
men, murderers,  pirates,  and  assassins  are  thdr 
heroes.  Their  poverty  of  mind  is  such  that  they 
can  produce  no  eflfects,  no  "thrilling**  incidents, 
but  by  a  continual  use  of  the  coarsest  stimulants  of 
romance.  They  bear  about  the  same  relation  to 
novelists  of  genius  which  the  mob  of  mouthers 
brought  by  Rachel  to  this  country  bore  to  herselt 
One  glance  of  her  eye,  one  movement  of  her  finger, 
even  her  simple  presence  on  the  stage,  was  more 
eloquent  of  power  than  the  loudest  declamation  and 
most  fhmtic  gestures  of  the  actors  around  her.  In 
her  absence  many  simple  people  might  have  sup- 
posed that  the  latter  were  good  performers ;  they 
doubtless  screamed  and  gesticulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hitting  the  public  taste ;  but  the  moment 
she  appeared  the  presence  cf  genius  was  univers- 
ally felt,  her  slightest  motion  was  watched  with 
eager  interest,  and  the  least-educated  observer  a|^ 
preciated  the  art  by  which  passion  was  shown  as  it 
cumulated  as  well  as  when  it  culminated.  There 
is  a  story  of  a  simple  countryman  who  went  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  to  the  theatre,  and  who  hap> 
pened  to  go  the  night  that  Macready  played  Othel- 
lo. After  the  performance  was  over,  he  was  asked 
how  he  liked  Uie  actors.  He  was,  of  course,  do- 
lighted  with  them  aU;  "but,"  be  added,  hesitat- 
ingly, as  if  he  were  exhibiting  his  ignorance  in  the 
remark,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  nigger  there 
played  better  than  any  of  *em !" 

But  the  obnoxious  methods  of  acquiring  popu- 
larity and  wielding  influence  which  we  have  stig- 
matized in  their  application  to  politics  and  litera- 
ture become  doubly  offensive  when  applied  to  mor- 
als and  religion.  The  history  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion presents  bat  too  many  examples  of  this  ryige 
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for  sdjiptiiig  spirUiuil  tmdl  to  naapiritual  percep- 
tioDB,  and  thus  taming  the  truth  into  a  lie.  Ear- 
Ijr  in  its  history  it  had  numerous  shrewd  and  poli- 
tic disciples,  wiser  than  their  Master,  who  had  more 
fkith  in  themselves  than  in  Him,  or  in  the  simple 
power  of  His  doctrines.  Thej  conceived  that  prin- 
ciples must  be  depraved  in  order  to  be  efifoctive 
sgainst  depravity ;  that  the  devil  must  be  fought 
with  the  devil's  own  weapons ;  and  that  as  jJagan- 
iun  eonld  not  be  at  once  overcome  it  must  be  com- 
promised with.  The  Romish  Church  has  always 
been  smgularly  fertile  in  these  **popularixers"  of 
theology.  This  result  was  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation.  The  abstract  doctrines  of  that  Church 
sod  the  concrete  religion  of  the  people  were  essen- 
tially different.  The  doctrines  bad  been  so  accom- 
modated in  practice  to  ignorance  and  brutality  that 
Christianity  had  been  at  last  accommodated  into  a 
Und  of  fetichism.  Bead  tome  great  Catholic  doc- 
tor on  the  theory  of  indulgences^  and  you  are  struck 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  conception  and  the  mar- 
velous reach  and  subtlety  of  thought  with  which  it 
is  developed.  A  sincerely  religious  mind  might 
be  attracted  by  it.  Bat  foUow  Tetzel  as  he  trav- 
erses Germany  and  **  popularizes"  the  theory,  and 
a  spectacle  is  presented  which  Bamum  himself,  in 
his  palmiest  days  of  humbug,  would  shrink  from 
with  disgust  and  horror.  Yet  Tetzel  is  but  the 
type  of  many  a  lond-monthed,  foul-mouthed  com- 
bination of  &natic  and  charlatan,  who,  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  thinks  that  the  New  Testament  is 
too  superfine  in  its  language  for  the  multitude,  and 
must  be  translated  into  the  vernacular  of  the  pot- 
house in  order  to  do  its  perfect  work. 

Again :  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  laige  minds  of 
the  eariy  Puritans  to  suppose  that  they  broke  off 
from  the  Church  of  England  for  the  mere  ceremonial 
trifles  which  are  usually  set  down  in  histories  as  the 
cause  of  the  great  English  schism.  They  were  prac- 
tical men,  who  looked  at  the  practical  effect  among 
the  people  of  ceremonies  in  themselves  harmless. 
They  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  that  the  religion 
of  the  people  was  fast  being  popularized  by  the  un- 
deriings  of  that  Church  into  a  worldly  religion  of 
'*  cakes  and  ale."  If  we  read  Hooker,  it  is  difficult 
to  resist  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  narrowness 
of  heart  and  understanding  of  the  Puritans ;  for  in 
Hooker  we  see  sweetness,  dignity,  and  sanctity  ex- 
quisitely blended  with  vast  erudition  and  compre- 
henave  intelligence.  But  if,  in  imagination,  we 
call  np  an  English  rural  district  of  the  time  of 
Elimabeth,  we  can  detect  in  the  concrete  religion 
of  its  humbler  classes  what  it  really  was  which 
roosed  the  Puritan  wrath  against  the  Church.  The 
popolarized  theology  was  not  the  theology  which 
is  set  down  in  the  works  of  the  great  English  di- 
vines. The  Puritan  clearly  discerned  that  the  the- 
ory of  the  ChArch  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  En- 
gland was  to  spiritualize  the  senses.  He  would 
deserve  the  gravest  condemnation  had  he  objected 
to  the  theory,  or  the  discipline  which  really  effect- 
ed it.  But  he  believed  that  instead  of  spiritual- 
izing the  senses,  the  practical  operation  of  their 
sjrstems  was  to  sensualize  the  soul ;  and  therefore 
he  fought  against  them  with  all  his  heart  and 
strength.  He  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  this 
does  not  aflfect  the  motive  of  his  opposition. 

The  Puritan  Churches,  again,  have  also  suffered 
much  by  having  their  austere  spirituality  mimick- 
ed by  impudent  pretenders  to  sanctity,  who,  while 
they  hardly  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as 
Watts  and  Doddridge,  still  profess  to  hold  the  same 


doctrines,  and  to  be  redeemed  by  the  same  grace ; 
men  who  carnalize  every  spiritual  truth  they  touch, 
and  call  their  profane  quailskery  by  the  name  of  di- 
vine influence.  They  are  tolerated  because  they 
are  supposed  capable  of  benefiting  minds  which 
better  men  can  not  reach.  Ah  I  this  complicity  of 
well-meaning  piety  with  pious  fhiuds — this  half 
faith  that  men  of  coarse  appetites,  whose  talk  is  of 
the  Spirit,  but  whose  influence  is  of  the  flesh,  can 
save  soul»— this  is  the  curse  of  all  Churches !  And 
what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  that  multitudes 
connected  with  Christian  Churches  understand 
Christianity,  and  mentally  and  morally  live  it,  in 
a  sense  which  would  shock  pastors  if  they  subject- 
ed the  minds  of  their  flock  to  searching  pyscholog- 
ical  tests.  The  whole  mischief  comes  from  an  at- 
tempt to  adapt  the  doctrine  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  people  instead  of  lifting  the  people  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  doctrine.  We  unhappOy 
have  in  this  country  two  glaring  examples  of  the 
thorough  application  of  the  general  principle  of 
adaptation.  There  were  a  laige  number  of  persons 
who  professed  to  disbelieve  in  spiritual  existence. 
This  excited  other  persons,  who  had  a  peculiar 
flexibility  of  the  toes,  to  convert  them  into  Spirit- 
ualists, by  making  spirits  palpably  knock  and  rap. 
Such  evidence  could  not  be  resisted ;  it  was  palpa- 
ble to  the  coarsest  common  sense ;  and  Spiritual- 
ism accordingly  became  a  religion.  But  does  any 
man,  not  of  tJbe  faith,  believe  that  the  converts  are 
any  the  less  materialists  than  they  were  before? 
Spirituality  has  been  ^*  popularized,'*  but  material- 
ists have  not  been  spiritualized.  Again:  there 
were  quite  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
disliked  Christianity  because  it  restrained  their  ap- 
petites. A  religion  was  accordingly  extemporized, 
pretending  to  be  of  divine  origin,  allowing  these 
gentlemen  as  many  wives  as  they  desired.  They 
eagerly  professed  it ;  and  now,  in  their  conceit  of 
superior  piety,  they  thunder  Billingsgate  at  the 
immorality  and  irreligion  of  the  Christian  world. 
But  Spiritualism  and  Mormonism  are  only  logical 
results  of  the  principle  that  men  are,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  bo  addressed  on  the  low  level  of  their 
characters ;  in  other  words,  that  religion,  to  be  ef- 
ficient, must  be  popularized.  We  are  told  by  mis- 
sionaries of  a  savage  tribe,  every  word  of  whose 
language  is  associated  with  some  obscene  idea.  Is 
it  proper  to  adapt  Christianity  to  their  language  ? 
The  fallacy,  however,  in  all  those  theories  of  in- 
fluence, which  are  the  delight  of  self-styled  practi- 
cal men,  has  its  root  in  a  radical  misconception  of 
the  philosophy  of  influence.  It  is  character  that 
influences,  and  the  influence,  in  quality  and  force, 
corresponds  to  the  man  who  exercises  it.  A  per- 
son of  strong  animal  nature  who  foams  out  reli- 
gious phrases  in  a  seeming  ecstasy  of  inspiration, 
radiates  an  animal  electricity  into  his  audience^ — 
and  nothing  else — for  the  good  reason  that  nothing 
else  is  in  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  high 
spiritual  character,  like  Barrow  or  Jonathan  £dr 
wards,  by  his  presence,  as  well  as  by  his  utterance, 
makes  himself  felt  as  a  spiritual  force  and  fountain 
of  spiritual  influence.  He  may  not  be  speaking  of 
religion,  and  yet  his  simplest  conversation  produces 
a  religious  impression.  His  words  feel  their  way 
surely  along  those  mysterious  avenues  which  lead 
to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  The  listener 
feels  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  spiritual  qualities 
which  shine  by  their  own  light  and  warm  by  their 
own  heat  A  man  must  thus  '*pat  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  before  he  can  preach  Him.    No  mere 
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religious  lieelings,  much  less  no  mere  religions  sen- 
sations, will  suffice.  The  grace  of  God  must  be 
organized  in  sentiment,  in  principle,  in  facult}*,  in 
will,  in  the  man.  Give  this  reality  of  religious 
life,  and  there  is  no  need  of  trick  or  spasm  to  make 
it  understood  and  to  make  it  efficient.  It  transfig- 
ures the  homeliest  diction  of  Bunyan  into  more 
than  poetic  beauty,  and  streams  through  the  rough- 
est denunciations  of  Luther  the  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  love.  All  clumsy  external  imitations  of  the 
power  fail  to  produce  any  good  influence ;  for  they 
are  not  U,  and  by  it  alone  can  men  be  xtdsed  and 
purified. 

THERE  is  no  sweeter  word  than  June.  It  b  the 
type  of  ripe  youth,  of  bloom,  and  beauty.  June 
U  full  of  roses,  and  the  mention  of  its  name  throws 
roses  into  the  conversation.  Juno  makes  good  all 
the  poets*  promises  and  praises  of  the  spring ;  for 
spring  with  us  never  comes.  Spring  is  a  Southern 
luxury.  But  all  we  were  told  of  its  warmth  and 
brightness,  of  its  glow  and  grace,  is  fulfilled  in 
June.  June,  too,  is  perfect  summer.  In  July  the 
dog  days  have  bitten  the  trees  and  left  them  dry 
ahd  sere.  The  freshness  as  of  early  morning,  as 
cf  a  washing  in  sweet  dew,  disappears  when  June 
goes;  and  the  woods  in  sultry  August  foreshow 
their  own  doom  and  rehearse  their  decay.  But  a 
June  morning  is  the  most  beautiful  moment  of  the 
year  to  the  eye,  and  the  most  exquisite  image  of 
life  to  the  mind.  The  Madonna  in  Eaphaers  San 
Sisto  is  the  human  portrait  of  June.  How  erect, 
how  dewy,  how  clear !  How  the  young  materni- 
ty in  her  eyes  and  heart  is  simply  the  fulfilling  of 
her  maidenly  purity,  and  aflfection,  and  aspiration  I 
How  she  stands  supreme  upon  the  world  in  royal 
robes  of  loveliness!  Neither  age,  nor  care,  nor 
coldness  are  in  her  mien  and  movement.  Every 
eye  looks  at  her  and  loves  her.  Boses  and  dia- 
monds and  summer  mornings  are  but  vain  me- 
mentos of  her  beauty.  Incarnate  Juno,  she  stands 
the  calm  image  of  youth  fulfilling  all  its  destiny ! 

This  famous  picture  hangs  in  Dresden ;  in  the 
gallery  with  Coreggio's  La  Notte,  and  Titian's 
Tribute  Money,  and' the  lo.  In  these  very  June 
days  how  many  strangers  are  strolling  through  the 
cool,  still  rooms,  and  gazing  in  silent  delight  upon 
those  pictures.  So  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors, 
in  our  country  and  in  all  others,  even  in  those  in 
which  life  seems, to  stand  still,  what  endless  re- 
sources of  beauty,  what  boundless  illustrations  of 
human  power  and  achievement,  are  spread  for  our 
admiration  I  The  kindly  remembrance  belongs  to 
June.  The  gracious  season  reminds  us  how  many 
roses  still  bloom  in  the  garden  of  life  and  the  world, 
what  a  soft  summer  yet  blows  out  of  the  South, 
and  how  tenderly  Beauty  and  Hope  still  hold  us  in 
their  arms,  as  the  mild  Madonna  of  San  Sisto  holds 
her  heaven-bom  son  upon  her  bosom. 

Ths  season  of  the  great  annual  exodus  fh>m  the 
city  has  arrived  again,  and  the  sea-side  and  the 
mountains  are  awaiting  their  usual  inundation. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  going  over  the 
sea  for  the  summer,  and  longer ;  and  plenty  more 
who  wish  they  were  going  and  sigh  to  remain. 
They  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  any  place  at  homo. 
If  they  can*t  go  to  Switzerland ;  if  they  can't  float 
about  those  mountain  lakes,  and  climb  into  the 
Alpine  pastures,  and  cross  glaciers,  with  fear  and 


trembling ;  if  they  can  not  pass  the  night  upon  the 
Faulhom,  or  hei^,  upon  the  great  Sheldeck,  the  aw- 
ful avalanches  cleaving  with  thunder  the  abysses 
of  the  Jungfran ;  if  they  can  not  quote  Byron  upon 
Lake  Geneva, 

**Fair,  placid  Lemtn!  thy  contrasted  lake. 

With  the  wUd  woild  I  dw«U  in,  is  a  thing/' 
etc.,  etc.,  and  trundle  in  a  char-h-^banc  along  the 
very  roots  and  feet  of  Mont  Blanc;  if  they  can 
not  see  the  vineyarded  Rhine,  which, 
**AsiBweII  knovn, 

Doth  wash  the  city  of  Cologne: 

Bat  tell  me  then,  O  maid  divine, 

What  power  shall  wash  the  Rhrer  Bhloe;** 

if  they  can  not  descend  one  of  the  many  passes  in 
the  Alps,  and  leaving  snow,  and  mountain,  and 
Switzerland,  emerge  upon  blossoming  chestnuts, 
orange-trees,  and  oleanders,  in  the  land 
"  that  hath 
The  fatal  gift  of  beauty  for  its  dower;** 
if  they  can  not,  in  short,  see  all  the  lovely  foreign 
places,  and  experience  new  emotions,  and  make 
Childo  Harold  their  own  history,  why,  that  is  the 
end  of  it;  they  will  mope,  and  growl,  and  grumble. 

"No,  thank  you,  don't  trouble  yourself.  If  I  can't 
have  tlie  moon,  I  will  take  nothing,  thank  yon. 
Newport f  Do  you  really  suggest  Newport?  or 
are  you  only  making  sport  of  me  ?  A  few  miles 
of  sand,  a  white  wooden  bam,  very  dirty,  full  of 
nothing  to  eat,  and  acres  of  tawdry  dressed  dowdies 
and  tailors'-blocks  ?  No,  I  thank  yon,  I  prefer 
Dieppe,  or  Castellamare,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Saratoga?  A  caravanserai  crowded  with  rich 
people,  and  drinkers,  and  dancers ;  belles  bowling 
in  muslin  and  flirting  in  a  public  parlor;  very  young 
men  gambling  and  getting  dmnk,  and  sick  with 
tobacco;  an  army  of  black  waiters  manoeuvring 
in  the  dining-hall ;  people  polking  themselves  into 
perspirations ;  a  scraggy  green  square  patch  with 
starved  Germans  tooting  on  wind-instmments  after 
dinner ;  and  people  full  of  ditto  languidly  toddling 
round ;  NO,  thank  you ;  I  remember  Pau  and  the 

Bagnidi  Lucca. The  \V7tite Mountain tf  Yes,  yes; 

sombre,  green  hills,  with  a  snow  streak  somew  here 
under  a  cool  rock  in  August,  by  way  of  glacier, 
and  a  trout-brook  tumbling  over  Deacon  Talman*s 
stone  wall  by  way  of  Temi  and  Staubach ;  no,  I 
thank  you,  if  I  can't  have  salipon,  I  don't  care 
about  smelts.  No,  no ;  I  wanted  to  go  to  Europe 
with  the  Blufls  and  the  Badgers.  But  I  can't ;  so 
I'll  just  stay  at  home,  and  smell  the  gutters  in  the 
city." 

A  pleasing,  but  not  a  profitable,  frame  of  mindk 
Good  grambler,  half  of  the  world  is  yours,  at  least. 
Within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  you  are  endless 
pleasures  and  delights.  The  Hudson,  with  all  its 
historic  shores ;  the  Connecticut,  with  its  lovely 
bonks;  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna.  There 
are  the  lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and  little 
Mahopac,  with  the  great  seas  of  the  North,  and  the 
lesser  lakes  of  central  New  York.  There  are  the 
White  Hills  and  the  Adirondac;  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah ;  Harper's  Ferry, 
the  Natural  Bridge,  the  Delaware  Water-Gap,  the 
exquisite  Valley  of  Wyoming ;  there  are  the  heights 
and  passes  of  the  Alleghany,  the  Vale  of  the  Juniata, 
the  Ohio  with  its  nightly  fringe  of  fire,  and  by  day 
the  purple  shores  of  vine ;  sea  coasts,  islands,  every 
where ;  and  over  all  a  sky  which  the  sky  of  no  land 
si/rpasses  in  brilliancy  and  depth,  and  an  air  soft, 
clear,  and  salubrious. 

With  these  at  hand,  or  some  of  them,  do  not  let 
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roar  contentment  sail  out  of  the  bay  with  your 
friends.  Follow  them  closely,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  snfibr  delays,  extortions,  inconrenienoes, 
dirt,  Termin,  chagrin,  of  which  yon  can  have  but 
ft  poor  image  at  home.  At  the  mercy  of  couriers, 
eostom-housea,  and  foreign  languages ;  importuned 
by  beggars,  by  shopkeepers,  and  by  all  who  prey 
apon  Btrangen;  hot,  furious,  and  confused,  they 
md  their  wretched  way,  and  sigh  for  a  calm  cob- 
•  Uer  at  home.  Pity  them,  therefore,  who  announce 
that  they  are  going  abroad  for  the  summer.  Sym- 
pathise with  them  to  the  last;  supp(frt  them  even 
to  the  moment  of  departure ;  smooth  their  path  as 
far  as  you  can;  it  will  not  bo  very  far;  their 
troubles  will  begin  at  Sandy  Hook.  But  conceal 
your  exultation ;  repress  your  triumph ;  and,  on 
tome  happy  day,  wlien  you  are  picking  raspberries 
in  the  White  Mountain  Kotch,  or  dreaming  dreams 
in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  or  sketching  among 
the  Cattskill  or  the  Berkshire  hills,  pity,  pity  the 
friend  of  your  youth,  and  pour  out  warm  tears  for 
him  who  is  caught  in  a  Swiss  chalet  by  the  "  drop- 
ping weather,**  Ibom  whom  Mont  Blaac  was  vailed 
in  a  huge  leaden  doud,  and  to  whom  the  Valley  of 
Lanterbrunnen,  of  fountains  only,  was  an  impene- 
trable mountain  of  mist. 


Thk  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  Washington 
*  in  "The  Virginians"  has  by  no  means  died  away. 
The  Easy  Chair  constantly  sees  f^h  attacks  and 
defenses— a  perpetual  skirmishing  all  along  the 
line.    Of  the  general  fidelity  of  the  sketch— for  it 
is  nothing  more — ^the  Easy  Chair  is  satisfied.     A 
warm,  unpassioned,  honorable,  high-minded  youth, 
vrith  a  habit  of  supreme  self-restraint  forming,  but 
not  yet  formed,  and  therefore  at  times,  and  under 
peculiar  pressure,  yielding  to  natural  impetuosity, 
is  a  Tery  simple  and  truthful  conception  of  Wash- 
ington at  tirenty-two — and  that  is  tho  Image  pre- 
sented in  "  The  Virginians." 

Afterward,  when  the  self-constraint  was  the  rule 
of  life,  the  conduct  described  in  the  interview  with 
the  joang  English  officers  would  be  improbable. 
When  Washington  was  just  twice  as  old,  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  army,  he  bore 
«ve^  personal  slight  with  a  dignity  which  was 
sablime.    His  nearest  friend,  Reed,  was  unfaith- 
fol,  if  he  was  not  treacherous,  in  his  correspond- 
«nce  with  Lee.     Washington  felt  it,  we  may  be 
Jure,  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  but  not  a  word  of 
nproach  followed;  only  a  necessarily  changed  and 
cooler  manner.     But  in  the  heat  and  crisis  of  the 
^^sttle  of  Monmouth,  when  it  seemed  as  if  General 
I^ee's  foolish  and  culpable  conduct  had  lost  the  day, 
IVasbington  rode  up  to  him  and  demanded,  in  the 
most  indignant  manner,  what  liis  conduct  meant. 
This  incident,  which  is  no  stain  upon  the  history 
of  Washington,  is  a  well-known  illustration  of  that 
fiery  energy  #f  will  and  character  which  was  al- 
most uniformly  repressed  into  the  most  absolute 
calmness.    Is  there  the  slightest  incompatibility 
with  this  spirit  in  the  scene  related  by  Thackeray  ? 
The  novel  of  "The  Virginians"  introduces  sev- 
eral of  our  old  friends,  whom  we  all  knew  in  *  ^  Hen- 
ry Esmond."     Especially  the  Lady  Beatrix,  who 
is  now  ripened  into  a  rich,  fat,  shrewd,  and  card- 
playing  German  baroness,  and  who  is  drawn  with 
consummate  skill.     The  dramatic  propriety  of  the 
story  is  admirable.     The  tone  of  the  times  and  the 
characters— tho  litde  side-touches  of  life  and  man- 
ners—restore the  days  and  the  people  of  a  century 
ago  precisely  at  the  lectures  on  the  Humorists  did. 


We  turn  back  with  the  story-teller  into  those 
houses  and  among  that  society.  We  recognize, 
under  the  masks  of  another  century,  the  same  old 
human  nature  which  is  playing  about  ourselves 
to-day.  The  perfect  repose  of  the  style,  the  total 
absence  of  any  appeal  to  effect,  and  the  profound 
reliance  upon  the  dramatic  development  of  the 
characters,  are  especially  characteristic  of  Thack- 
eray, and  show  the  master. 

llie  interest  of  the  work  is  not  the  interest  of  a 
plot.  Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  use  the  novel 
as  a  panoramic  view  of  the  world.  Their  object  is 
always  character  rather  than  story.  As  in  ordi- 
nary life,  the  interest  is  in  the  play  of  character 
upon  unimportant  details.  Dickens  has  often  some 
kind  of  melodramatic  plot,  but  Thackeray  never. 
And  BO  it  is  in  all  the  greatest  novels  of  society. 
In  Fielding  and  Smollett,  it  is  the  picture  of  life 
and  the  development  of  character  that  interests  us, 
and  not  the  fate  of  the  people.  In  a  love  story,  or 
a  proper  romance,  the  point  is  the  concurrence  of 
every  circumstance  to  the  union  or  separation  of 
the  lovers.  They  may  be,  in  themselves,  but  names 
and  shades,  but  the  descriptions  of  where  they  were 
and  what  they  did  must  be  very  absolute  and  dia- 
tinct. 

If  Thackeray  means  to  bring  his  "Virginians" 
into  our  Revolutionary  War,  they  will  bo  men  of 
full  years  of  discretion  when  they  reach  it.  If  he 
does  so  he  will  give  us  an  intelligent  English  view 
of  the  strugglo— not  necessarily  British,  but  not 
altogether  our  own.  But  if  he,  being  a  Briton, 
undertakes  to  say  that  we  didn't  lick  the  red-coats 
wherever  they  showed  themselves — if  ho  dares  to 
pretend  that  they  were  any  thing  but  miserable 
cowards  and  abominable  tyrants — if  ho  ventures 
to  insinuate  that  we  were,  under  any  circum- 
stances or  any  where,  any  thing  but  great,  glori- 
ous, and  noblo^ — on  the  whole,  if,  being  an  English- 
man, he  says  any  thing  at  all  about  tho  Revolution, 
which  is  our  peculiar  property,  then  let  us  lift  up 
our  voices  to  denounce  this  traducing  intermeddler 
— this  bloated  hireling  and  pernicious  pimp  Gt  roy- 
alty and  aristocracy — this  swaggering  blackguard 
and  wholesale  defamer  of  humanity,  who  chooses 
to  read  history  for  himself,  and  to  describe  men 
and  women  as  they  seem  to  him. 

In  the  person  of  Benton  a  great  political  gladia- 
tor has  fallen.  He  was  in  the  fight  and  loved  it ; 
his  days  were  all  passed  in  the  arena,  and  the  end 
found  him  there — not,  indeed,  in  technical  public 
life,  but  in  Washington,  amidst  the  scenes  of  his 
great  struggles,  surrounded  by  the  survivors  and 
the  memories  of  the  old  days,  and  busy  in  prepar- 
ing for  posterity  the  records  of  the  theatre  upon 
which  his  own  fame  was  won. 

Throughout  his  career  there  was  a  mixture  of 
what  was  burly  and  melodramatic,  so  that  the  im- 
pression left  upon  the  mind  is  that  of  a  chapter  or 
canto  of  Ossian.  His  very  figure,  striking  and 
towering,  with  the  heavy  cluster  of  fair  hair,  and 
the  aspect  of  indomitable  resolution,  familiar  for 
thirty  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  all 
favored  this  idea.  His  self-esteem  was  large,  as  it 
must  be  in  ever}*  doughty  combatant. 

It  is  not  yet  a  year  since  Marcy  died,  who,  al- 
though younger  than  Benton,  belonged  to  the  same 
generation  of  political  actors.  Cass,  and  Critten- 
den, and  Buchanan,  are  almost  the  only  survivors 
of  the  same  period  and  company.  First,  Adams, 
then  Calhoun,  then  Clay,  then  Webster,  Marcy 
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next,  now  Benton,  hAYO  all  reached  the  inerltable 
bourne.  They  followed  Madison,  the  elder  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Washington.  Tet 
Washington,  who  died  first  of  all,  is  not  yet  sixty 
years  in  his  grave.  So  short  is  our  history,  and  so 
illustrious ! 

Great  men  seem  thus  to  stand  in  groups  in  his- 
tory ;  and  the  question  continnally  forces  itself 
upon  the  mind,  as  each  successiTe  member  of  a 
striking  group  disappears— not  only  who  is  left  of 
that  company,  but  what  other  groups  are  gathering 
to  fill  their  places. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  question  that  will  not  bear 
to  be  pushed  too  far.  Who  are  our  great  men,  or 
what  relation  certain  individuals  bear  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times,  are  questions  only  to  be  an- 
swered when  our  times  have  become  historical. 
The  people  of  any  period  are  by  no  means  sure  to 
know  the  most  important  event  or  influence  of  that 
period.  The  great  inventions— of  printing,  of  gun- 
powder, of  the  mariner's  needle,  of  the  power  of 
steam — are  not  immediately  recognised  in  all  their 
scope.  Kor  can  they  be  so ;  for  time  only  slowly 
develops  the  bearing  of  men  and  things  upon  the 
purposes  of  God  in  the  world.  The  course  of  events 
in  the  world  is  often  as  in  a  battle,  where,  with  he- 
roic fur}',  a  pass  is  maintained  by  some  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred;  and  when  the  last  man 
£ill8,  gallantly  fighting,  thinking  he  holds  the  foe 
at  bay,  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  crossed  the 
mountain  above  the  pass,  and  is  even  now  pressing 
down  upon  Attica.  Yet  Leonidas,  remember,  is 
not  less  a  hero,  and  his  three  hundred  are  worthily 
canonized. 

The  men  among  us  who  fill  to-day  the  places 
filled  by  the  public  men  who  are  so  rapidly  passing 
away,  and  of  whom  so  few  remain,  are,  surely,  not 
less  worthy  our  regard  because  they  can  still  ap- 
preciate it.  There  were  heroes  before  Agamemnon, 
but  there  ore  certainly  heroes  after  him.  Time, 
the  subtlest  of  poets,  adds  greatness  to  the  great, 
and  makes  the  little  smaller,  and,  after  a  course 
of  centuries,  a  man's  fame  becomes  as  fixed  and 
immovable  as  a  mountain.  What  possible  chance, 
for  instance,  can  disturb  the  fame  of  Homer,  and 
Plato,  and  Phidias  ?  Few  people  read  the  poet  or 
the  philosopher,  or  can  even  name,  much  less  have 
seen,  any  work  of  the  great  sculptor.  But  their 
names  have  become  parts  of  history  itself  as  much 
as  Greece,  or  Egypt,  or  Borne.  Yet  the  Athenians 
did  not  think  so  well  of  Socrates  but  they  made 
him  drink  poison.  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Walter 
Baleigh  lost  their  heads  for  no  crime,  and  Jiord 
Bacon,  whom  modem  history  deifies,  lacked  com- 
mon honesty. 

If  we  come  nearer  home,  we  can  find  enough  mud 
clinging  to  the  garments  of  our  heroea»  How  Lee 
and  Reed  and  Gates,  and  the  Aurora,  slandered 
Washington !  They  were  exceptions,  but  they  did 
it.  Wliat  stories  are  told  in  public  history  and 
in  private  conversation  of  Franklin  and  Jeffbrson  I 
What  said  the  Hartford  Convention  of  Madison? 
How  John  Quincy  Adams  was  hated,  and  Henry 
Clay  denounced  for  making  a  bargain  I  How  An- 
drew Jackspn  was  deified  and  something-elsed,  that 
begins  and  ends  with  d!  And  Nicholas  Biddle— 
echo  answers,  where  ?  How  Calhoun  rode  straight 
on,  with  his  theory  in  rest,  like  a  lance,  and  haiw 
half  the  people  laughed  at  him  as  a  Don  Quixote  I 
How  Webster  was  called,  and  by  many  seriously 
believed  to  be,  the  feed  counsel  and  advocate  of 
Boston  merchants!     And  Marcy,  who  died  last 


year  amidst  general  regret,  bow  bitterly  he  was  re- 
viled  as  the  very  regent  of  the  regency,  and  taunt- 
ed with  the  State  patch  upon  his  breeches. 

But  Time  is  rapi^y  smoothing  all  the  linea- 
ments of  these  fiimous  departed.  It  is  hiding  the 
hatreds  and  jealousies  and  rivalries.  It  is  winnow- 
ing and  cleansing.  Hamilton  shall  hang  in  our 
national  gallery,  not  as  an  ardent  politician  but  as 
our  father  of  finance.  Madison  shall  not  be  the 
President  of  a  party,  but  the  interpreter  of  our  Cod' 
stitution.  Jeffisrson  shall  cease  to  be  an  intriguer 
and  practical  French  philosopher,  and  stand  pano- 
plied in  all  the  dignity  of  the  statesman  who  first 
most  profoundly  appreciated  the  political  genius 
of  a  new  people  and  a  new  time.  Henry  Clay 
shall  be  the  Achilles  of  one  American  policy,  An- 
drew Jackson  the  Hector  of  another.  Calhoun,  in- 
corruptible apd  Roman-like  in  lifie,  shall  be  touched 
by  Time  with  the  soft  Oriental  hue  of  a  political 
dreamer.  Webster,  while  he  points  the  moral, 
must  yet,  with  his  massive  ability,  adorn  the  tale 
of  our  politics ;  while  Marcy,  no  linger  a  local  and 
scheming  politician,  shall  go  doWn  in  honor  as  the 
strong  band  and  the  dear  head  upon  an  unsteady 
ship. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  evident.  The  men  whom 
we  now  so  respectfully  regret,  the  men  whom  the 
orators  mean  when  they  foolbhly  say  that  the  days 
of  patriotic  statesmanship  are  over,  were  not  uni- 
versally idolized  nor  conceded  to  be  so  great  in  their 
own  times  and  bytheir  own  contemporaries.  There- 
fore let  us  not  lose  heart,  nor  disbelieve  in  our  own. 
Perhaps  **  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,  *'  but  it  may  be  very  sure  that  it  has  great  men 
somewhere,  that  every  age  is  about  equally  pro- 
lific, and  that  the  tradition  of  kings  who  never  die 
is  true  of  genius. 

A  few  years  hence  our  days  will  be  the  good  old 
times.  The  events  that  seem  poor  enough  to  us 
will  have  a  poetic  glow.  The  men  whom  we  so 
sharply  criticise  will  be  commended  as  heroes  and 
revered  as  patriots ;  and  the  world  which  seems  to 
us  so  worn  and  weary,  will  look  to  our  descendants 
as  if  it  stood  in  vernal  prime.  Let  us,  then,  learn 
a  little  charity  fhmi  experience,  and  not  believe 
that  all  the  great  and  good  have  left  the  world  in 
the  lurch.  The  natural  world  is  but  the  splendid 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  as  that  carries 
on  the  mission  of  the  year  in  sweet  succession  tnm 
seed  in  April  to  harvest  in  September,  from  blos- 
som in  May  to  firuit  in  October,  and  every  year  re- 
news and  renews  the  Work ;  so  Providence  works 
with  an  unending  series  of  ministers,  and  the  men 
of  this  year  are  the  fellow-workers  and  equals  of 
those  of  all  years,  as  much  as  this  rosy  June  is  as 
beautiful  as  any  June  in  Arcadia  before  Rome  was 
buUL 

Thb  Easy  Chair  is  sorry  to  have  omitted  fbr  so 
long  a  time  any  notice  of  the  following  letter,  which 
has  been  mislaid  for  several  months.  It  hopes  that 
its  correspondent  has  given  it  the  benefit  of  all  the 
possible  chances,  in  her  wonder  at  the  long  delay. 
Of  course  an  Easy  Chair  receives  many  letters 
which  it  can  merely  mention  without  printing. 
But  this  is  not  of  them. 

*  *  Dear  East  Ch  aib,^I  want  some  informaUon, 
and  I  write  to  you  for  it,  because  your  articles  make 
me  think  you  will  not  grudge  a  little  time  given  to 
help  a  woman  through  this  world. 

**'I  am  a  poor  widow,  and  I  8n\  the  mother  of  a 
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na  00  whose  ffttherleiB  boad  the  hjuid  of  God  lies 
hetrilj,  for  ho  is  deaf— entirely  so  ux  one  ear,  and 
wry  much  so  in  the  other.  Tliis  infirmity,  as  you 
can  easily  conceive,  renders  it  donbly  difficult  to 
stark  him  on  a  path  through  life  which  shall  lead 
him  to  the  end  by  pleasanter  ways  than  those  of 
starvation.  I  hare  thought  that  if  I  oould  make  a 
printer  of  him  be  might  come  in  time  to  be  an  ed- 
itor, or  publisher,  perhaps  (who  knows?)  a  small 
Easy  Chair,  and  that  hU  want  of  hearing  would 
not  di^oalify  him  for  such  occupation.  I  desire, 
tbenfore,  to  know  what  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
to  make  a  {ointer  of  my  boy— to  have  some  idea 
givwi  me  what  would  be  the  daily  routine  of  liis 
Ufo  in  the  event  of  that  first  step  succeeding— how 
soon  he  could  hope  in  that  vocatbn  to  earn  his 
bread,  and  whether  be  might  probably  therein  rise 
to  moderate  (iortune  and  respectability.** 

The  obvious  objection  to  the  trade  of  printing— 
if  yon  have  the  dioioe — ^is  the  confinement  in  a 
warn  room,  and  the  late  hours.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  is  a  singularly  quiet,  independent  employ- 
ment, and  peculiarly  well  suited  to  any  ofie  who  is 
mfortonately  deal  The  "  first  step**  for  the  moth- 
er to  take  is  to  make  aure  that  her  boy  is  intelli- 
gmt  and  indnstrions  and  faithful,  with  a  hearty 
nwlutaon  to  learn  hia  trade.  She  will  then  not 
find  it  very  dijfinnlt  to  get  him  some  kind  of  situa- 
tion where  he  can  learn.  The  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem ii  now  vary  much  disused.  Some  skillful  and 
dodle  boys  ai«  paid  some  little  wages  at  once ;  and 
when  they  are  fairly  embarked  in  the  trade  their 
fntart  depends  entirely  upon  themselves.  In  three 
yean  a  diever  boy  wiU  have  mastered  every  detail 
of  the  pnrfiBSfllon,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  command 
good  wages. 

But  the  editorial  profession  will  require  other 
qnalifications  than  those  of  a  good  printer.  Some 
of  the  best  editors  in  the  country  have  indeed  been 
printen'  boys,  but  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
betveen  the  two  pursuits,  except  a  mechanical  one. 
It  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  a  boy  of  literary  tastes 
will,  if  he  learns  a  trade,  natnridly  turn  to  that  of 
types;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  printer  is 
inTaloaUe  to  an  editor  or  a  publisher.  To  the  lat- 
ter, u  £a6t,  it  is  quite  essential.  But  whoever  is 
ouster  of  a  uaefnl  trade  has  a  capital  that  nothing 
can  take  away.  Lei  the  Eaiy  Chair's  correspond- 
est  secure  a  trade  to  her  boy,  and  all  the  rest  will 
Coflow  according  to  talent  and  opportunity. 

That  the  Easy  Chair  is  the  friend  of  the  fair, 
needs  no  proof  to  any  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
Iteariog  it  talk.  Indeed  the  suspicion  has  been 
sometimes  braathad— rery  diffidently  and  remote- 
ly, however— that  it  was  too  much  devoted  to  the 
•ex,  and  was  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  an  Easy, 
bnt  as  a  Soft,  Chair. 

To  this  indnnatioQ  the  Easy  Chair  has  never 
psid  tbeleast  attention.  To  be  slandered  ia  not  a 
new  fate ;  ud  often  in  the  invective  launched  at  it 
ft*  bemg  so  mild  and  complaisant,  and  "  canying 
the  women,'' the  Easy  Chair  has  heard  beneath  the 
complaint  the  under-tona  of  a  profound  regret  and 
^ittppointment  at  not  being  able  ''to  carry  the 


But  it  win  not  boast  nor  criminate*  An  Easy 
Gbair  which  haa  gone  so  long  upon  four  legs,  which 
W  seen  the  world  and  men,  and  now  in  its  late 
ntimn  pUnto  itself  under  t^  shadow  of  the  Shot 
Tower,  and  within  sound  of  the  rushing  waters  of 
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the  East  River,  and  chats  with  the  city  and  the 
country  of  all  the  great  and  little  things  that  bap- 
pen,  is  not  of  a  humor  to  quarrel  or  fret,  but  feids 
rather  like  a  pacificator,  and  would  willingly  take 
all  diflfering  parties  in  its  arms,  and  set  them  on 
their  four  legs — if  they  have  them— like  itself. 

Why,  then,  should  it  assert  how  gladly  its  arms 
would  also  embrace  the  fair;  and  how  eagerly  it 
toddled  up  town  to  bear  what  sundry  gentlemen 
had  to  say  upon  the  old  questions  of  the  sex's  rights 
and  powers,  its  disabilities  and  industry,  and  a 
general  fair  play  to  its  talents  ?  The  gallant  gen- 
tlemen, and  lady — for  in  this  land  of  talent  of 
the  tongue  it  would  be  hard  if  a  word  should  be 
said  for  the  sex  without  the  sex  saying  a  word  for 
itself — had  a  new,  pretty,  and  pleasant  hall  to 
apeak  in,  and  it  was  full  of  an  intelligent  and  gen- 
erous audience,  who  listened  attentively,  and  ap- 
plauded warmly,  and  manifested  a  real  interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  discussion. 

Of  course  both  the  speakers  and  the  hearers  held 
different  opinions.  There  were  a  great  many  things 
said  to  which  the  listeners  could  by  no  means  re- 
spond, and  which  they  did  not  believe.  But  here 
is  the  great  fact  upon  which  they  were  all  agreed — 
that  t^re  is  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  among 
women — that  It  is  not  altogether  their  own  fault — 
and  that  they  can  not  help  thenxselves,  even  if  it 
came  to  the  worst. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  importance  is  usually 
given,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  mere 
physical  strength ;  and  yet,  if  women  were  really 
as  strong  as  men,  how  long  would  they  probably 
consent  to  receive  half  wages,  or  suffer  men  to  take 
their  wages  away  and  appropriate  them?  The 
great  movements  of  races  in  methodizing  and  or- 
ganizing themselves  have  always  come,  at  last,  to 
the  strong  hand.  It  b  what  we  call  brute  phys- 
ical force  which  has  finally  knocked  over  the  idols 
and  leveled  the  temples.  Of  course,  it  is  the  soul 
in  the  body — the  spirit  which  inspires  the  force — 
that  directs  it  and  gives  It  value.  When  a  man 
teaches  bayonets  to  think,  as  Kossuth  says,  be  has 
already  conquered  the  enemy.  God  and  one  more, 
as  a  negro  orator  truly  said,  are  a  majority.  But 
the  right  hand  is  the  most  potent  ally  of  the  right 
heart ;  and  when  a  body  of  men  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  certain  things  ought  to  be,  they  will 
urge  and  argue  until  urging  and  argument  are 
proved  to  bo  of  no  avail,  and  then  they  will  load 
their  muskets,  and  cry ' '  God  for  the  right !"  That 
was  the  way  farmers,  and  bookbinders,  and  black- 
smiths, and  lawyers,  and  ministers  did  in  the  days 
of  the  American  Revolution.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
power  of  the  strong  hand,  although  their  cause 
seemed  right  enough,  and  they  stood  upon  their 
own  soil,  fighting  for  their  own  homes,  yet  it  cost 
them  seven  long  years  of  doubtful  combat  with  for- 
eign soldiers  and  hirelings. 

Now,  suppose  our  revolutionary  fathers  had  been 
mothers,  would  not  their  revolution  have  been  very 
apt  to  be  a  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  ?  The  Easy  Chair 
speaks  only  with  reverence  of  the  women  of  the 
Revolution,  but  could  they  have  carried  it  at  last  ? 
They  could  do  nobly  and  well  all  that  nature  em- 
powered them  to  do;  but  battles  depend  a  great 
deal  upon  brawn. 

Now,  how  much  this  universal  consciousness  of 
physici4  weakness  necessarily  acts  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  I  How  careless  it  makes  the  one 
—for  strength  is  always  careless— and  how  depends 
ent  and  redgned  the  other  f    And  can  we  men  say 
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that  we  never  abase  that  strength — that  we  nerer 
put  that  abase  into  forms  of  law  and  industrial  pol- 
icT?  The  greatest  Law-lords  in  England,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Cranworth,  and  the  rest,  ealled 
the  dirorce-law  of  England  *' barbarous**  and  un- 
worthy a  civilized  country. 

No,  no :  it  seems  as  if  we  were  resolved  to  re- 
venge ourselves  for  the  apple  in  the  garden,  and  to 
make  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  atone  for  her  ill-reg- 
ulated appetite.  And  since,  at  the  best,  all  our  hu- 
man arrangements  are  poor  enough  and  imperfect 
enough,  since  we  are  not  very  swift  to  love  mercy 
and  do  justly,  but  love  every  man  his  own  pocket, 
his  own  prejudices,  and  his  own  ease,  let  us  be  glad 
that  some  are  found  to  turn  the  light  occasionally 
upon  uncertain  objects,  that  we,  sitting  at  our  com- 
fort, may  discern  whether  they  are  statues  of  beau- 
ty or  only  grotesque  monsters. 


There  b  always  something  interesting  in  the 
first  appearances  of  great  men.  When  an  author 
or  a  general  is  crowned  with  laurel,  when  a  states- 
man falls  in  doing  his  duty,  or  a  great  inventor  dies 
haloed  with  glory,  it  is  curious  to  turn  back  to  the 
early  mention,  to  the  first  swelling  of  the  bud  of 
reputation  which  has  flowered  out  into  fame. 

But  greatness  is  very  likely  to  rise  as  silently 
as  a  planet  into  the  sky.  It  comes  up  and  we  are 
walking  by  its  light  before  we  turn  to  see  it,  or  re- 
cognize the  new  luminary.  A  few  men  are  seized 
by  the -magnetism  of  an  original  mind.  They  adopt 
its  processes,  they  reach  its  conclusions,  they  even 
tinge  their  style  with  the  new  style,  and,  by-and-by , 
when  the  course  of  affairs  is  modified,  when  the 
color  of  current  thought  is  changed,  we  look  curi- 
ously back  to  see  where  and  when  and  how  the  dif- 
ference began,  as  the  traveler  down  the  Mississippi 
may  be  floating  far  below  the  junction  of  the  Mis- 
souri before  he  discovers  that  the  clear  water  of 
the  stream  has  changed  under  him. 

All  the  time,  of  course,  there  are  a  great  many 
people  about  us  whose  greatness  is  simply  not  de- 
veloped. A  man  is  the  same  man  the  month  after 
his  book  has  made  him  famous — ^has  made  every 
body  nudge  his  neighbor  and  look  at  him — has 
made  all  the  collectors  send  for  his  autograph,  and 
photographists  to  request  his  likeness — ^that  he  was 
a  month  before.  But  what  a  change !  He  went 
and  came  precisely  as  he  does  now ;  he  not  only  had 
the  wondeirful  book  all  written,  but  it  was  in  type, 
and  be  had  the  proof-sheets  in  his  pocket ;  he  had 
entirely  completed  it  and  was  busy  upon  something 
else,  and  yet  we  saw  him  without  emotion ;  he  was 
Mr.  Jones,  a  very  quiet  gentleman,  or  a  very  noisy 
gentleman ;  or  he  had  that  everlasting  green  coat, 
or  he  had  holes  in  his  boots,  or  he  was  merely 
"Jones,  Jones!  why  I  don't  recall  him.  That 
man,  you  say,  with  sandy  hair  ?  Has  been  seen 
about  town  these  ten  years?  Really  it*s  very 
strange,  but  I  don*t  remember  him." 

Now,  you  will  never  forget  him.  Last  month 
it  was  **  I  think  it  is  a  Mr.  Jones.'*  This  month 
it  is  a  hurried  tap,  a  wink,  a  whisper,  "^  JONES  1" 

The  last  Jones  of  this  kind  is  Henry  Thomas 
Buckle,  who  has  published  within  a  year  or  two  in 
England  the  first  volume  of  a  History  of  Civiliza- 
tion— an  enormous  installment  only  of  an  enormous 
work.  His  undertaking  is  nothing  less  than  an 
inquiry  into  the  theory  of  human  development  as 
traced  in  universal  history.  It  implies  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  every  language,  and  with  all 
literature  in  every  department.     In  fact,  the  con- 


dition of  his  work  is  such  that  it  might  almost  be 
considered  an  impossible  undertaking  for  any  man. 
But  he  has  made  such  a  beginning  that,  if  he  be  still 
a  young  man,  with  twenty-£ve  years  of  work  in 
him,  he  may  cover  his  canvas ;  whether  he  can 
complete  his  picture  is  quite  another  questioo.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  a  young  man  of  some 
thirty-four  years  of  age — the  son  of  wealthy  pa- 
rents— ^who  has  suffered  much  from  ill  health.  He 
is  not  a  university  graduate,  but  has  panned  his 
studies  privately. 

What  he  has  done,  however,  shows  what  a  great 
and  thoughtfbl  scholar  he  is,  and  how  well  entitled 
to  that  general  recognition  called  reputaUon,  which 
is  so  often  allowed  to  men  who  have  reaUy  done 
very  little.  Whether  the  name  of  Buckle  is  to  be- 
come a  really  great  name,  or  remain  only  as  a  me- 
mento of  a  scholarly  visionary  and  enthuuast,  we 
are  yet  to  see.  But  already  it  is  a  name  which 
commands  the  respect  and  attention  of  thooghtful 
men,  of  the  scholars  and  students  and  thinkert, 
here  and  there,  who  are  the  incamatioa  of  that 
Public  to  which  every  author  always  appeals,  and 
who  are  so  because  they  pass  upon  and  perpetoate 
the  great  fames  of  the  world. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

WuT  not  have  our  Maying  like  the  rest  ?  Shall 
we  be  cooped  through  all  these  spring-lighted  days 
ih  our  Hotel  of  the  Quai  Voltaire?  Cian  we  not 
find  something  more  rural  than  the  chestnut  ave- 
nues of  the  Tuileries  garden  (all  flossy  now  with 
white  tufts  of  blossoms) ;  or  than  the  tame  parterres 
and  the  idle  water  of  the  Wood  of  Boulogne?  Shall 
a  saunter  at  St.  Cloud  be  our  only  sniff  of  country  ? 
Is  there  more  than  a  day  between  us  and  the  botquat 
of  Brittany,  where  the  maidens  wear  high  muslin 
capBf  and  the  boys  are  barelegged,  and  the  trout- 
streams  babbling  and  populous  ?  More  than  a  day 
to  the  green  orchards  of  Normandy,  and  the  swell- 
ing grain-fields,  undulous  under  May  winds  ?  More 
than  a  day  thence  to  Anglo-Norman  Jersey,  where 
dun-coloied  cows,  with  noses  and  eyes  like  £awns, 
watch  you  firom  over  blooming  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn, and  crop  lazily  at  the  luscious  lucerne  ? 

Let  us  whisk  away,  then,  upon  a  May  bout, 
while  the  echoes  of  the  last  carriages,  trundling 
from  the  last  balls,  blend  with  the  din  of  Paris, 
and  are  lost,  high  up^  where  the  spires  of  the  fad- 
ing city  shine. 

Caen  is  on  our  way.  The  rivers  Ome  and  Odon 
run  through  it ;  the  latter  only  a  branch,  but  feed- 
ing mill-wheels  which  groan  all  day  under  the 
burden  of  Norman  harvests.  From  the  river  banks 
a  stone  spire  rises  light  and  delicate  and  high  as  a 
fairy  tower.  Under  its  shadow  (if  so  frail  a  thing 
may  cast  a  shadow),  and  under  the  arches  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Pierre,  whose  prayers  it  points,  you 
may  lose  yourself  in  a  thousand  frolicsome  rev- 
els of  old  sculptors'  hands — Aristotle  bridled  and 
ridden  by  the  mistress  of  Alexander,  Lancelot  cross- 
ing the  sea  upon  his  sword,  hunters  slaying  wild 
boars,  figs  bearing  thistles,  homed  satyrs  grinning 
at  you,  and  dragons  vomiting  water  from  the  leads. 

In  other  quarters,  and  in  another  churdi  (that  of 
the  Abbajfe  attx  Hommts\  you  may  tread  over  the 
spot  where  the  bones  of  William  the  Conqueror  were 
laid.  The  church  is  one  that  he  founded ;  but  pri- 
vate  charity  buried  him  there,  and  he  slept  quietly 
until  the  Huguenots  hustled  off  his  remains  (1562). 
Good  Catholics  could  find  only  a  thigh-bone  to  re- 
store, and  the  Bevolntlonists  of  1793  vented  iheir 
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democratic  rage  upon  the  thigti-bone.  For  all  that, 
the  old  Ttfger  tolU  yon  it  is  the  grave  of  the  Con- 
queror, and,  with  sanctimonioos  air,  pockets  his 
fee. 

There  are  broad  streets,  and  fine  qnajs,  and 
pleasant  avennea  of  trees,  and  peaked  gables,  and 
tall,  £ilr-laoed  women,  and  a  comfortable  Hotel  (de 
France),  where,  if  the  day  be  rainy,  you  may  re»d 
Froissart  npon  hit  own  ground,  and  trace  the  oat- 
lines  of  his  battle-pieces  from  your  window. 

From  Caen  to  Avranches — where  is  such  a  view 
of  field  and  river  and  mountain  as  few  travelers  in 
Frasee  carry  away  in  their  memory.  You  catch 
it  from  the  sides  and  top  of  the  hill,  upon  which  the 
old  town  sits  like  a  queen.  Yon  see  a  river  shin- 
iog  like  silver,  twining  throogh  fkr-away  meadows, 
on  which  light-green  grain  and  dark-green  masses 
of  wood  lie  Cockered.  You  see  it  shining  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  broader  and  broader,  nntil  under 
your  eye  it  ia  a  lake-like  estuary  that  blends  with 
the  lippU  of  the  sea,  and  bathes  the  borders  of  a 
scare  of  rocky  islets  (tufted  with  timber -trees) 
whieh  dot  tiie  edge  of  the  ocean. 

Tfae  other  way  is  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  twin 
hiUoeks  of  Tomblaine,  which  (if  yon  linger  there 
till  toward  annaet)  throw  gaunt  shadows  to  the 
ihori.  After  which,  yon  may  take  your  ease  in  a 
good  am,  with  fried  sole  (if  you  ehoose  it)  to  your 
sapper,  and  Medoc  that  has  come  straight  coast- 
wise ftom  Bordeaux. 

They  will  give  yon  the  Times  newspaper  to  read 
(not  over  three  days  old);  and  you  may  learn  how 
the  China  battles  are  going  forward,  and  how  Sir 
Colin  ia  bristling  about  Lucknow.  You  will  ob- 
aenrs  with  what  defiant  tone  the  Thunderer  talks 
of  the  occupation  of  Perim,  and  of  British  suprem- 
acy over  all  the  countries  of  the  East.    Hear  him : 

^Ewr  since  the  French  press  has  been  forbid- 
den to  disciMs  domestic  subjects  it  has  always  been 
searching  for  some  paltry  matter  of  this  kind,  and 
feeking  to  elevate  it  into  a  great  political  question. 
The  Cootineatal  journalists  have  also  thought  fit 
to  ittsinaate  a.  proposition  wkich  we  may  as  weU  re- 
fmdwte  ai  <moe^-namdy,  that  the  policy  of  this  cowu 
try  in  Asia  is  Uf  be  stdHfrdtmUed  to  some  general  Coun' 
eil  of  Buropeosn  Powers^  and  we  consequently  hear 
of  the  occupation  of  Perim  being  brought  before 
the  Parisian  Conference,  and  at  collective  notes  be- 
ing meditated  on  the  subject  There  is  probably 
so  truth  in  all  this ;  but  still,  the  existence  of  the 
report  is  evidence  at  notions  which  we  may  as  well 
diisipate  at  once.  As  for  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea, 
the  intoitiona  of  this  country  are  soon  stated.  We 
have  no  wish  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in 
those  i»rts,  but  we  will  not  for  a  moment  tolerate 
say  scheme  for  interfering  with  the  great  system 
of  intercommunication  which  we  are  now  building 
ip.  As  for  easy  nation  pretending  to  a  superior,  or 
eten  am  equal  position  with  England  in  Egypt,  it  is 
wtofthe  question.  We  have  not  labored  so  much 
to  give  up  now  the  fhiits  of  our  labor.  Twice 
witiUn  the  last  sixty  years  have  British  arms  pre- 
served Egypt  to  the  Porte.  In  the  first  of  these 
cooifiefes,  a  great  French  army  and  fleet,  led  by  the 
first  of  modem  Generals,  was  utterly  defeated  and 
destroyed.  Forty  years  afterward,  when  an  am^ 
hicions  Yioeroy  made  war  against  his  sovereign,  it 
was  again  a  Brituh  force  that  crushed  his  preten- 
aiona.  The  policy  and  spirit  of  England  are  what 
they  were  in  1798  and  1840.  Our  own  rights  and 
the  tights  of  the  Sultan  we  will  support,  as  we 
have  done  before,  against  either  European  or  Egyp- 


tian ambition.  So  we  would  advise  those  journal- 
ists who  are  bus}nng  themselves  about  English 
proceedings  in  the  I^d  Sea  to  attend  to  matters 
which  more  nearly  concern  themselves.  Perim 
can  only  possibly  belong  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
or  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  If  either  of  these  poten- 
tates choose  to  make  a  reclamation,  we  shall  know 
how  to  deal  with  it ;  but  any  other  State  will  only 
lose  its  time  and  temper  by  interfering  with  the 
question.  Probably  all  that  has  been  said  on  the 
matter  proceeds  only  from  the  ill-humor  of  the 
Continental  Press ;  but  should  any  Government  be 
so  ill-advised  as  to  give  effect  to  these  suggestions, 
we  trust  Lord  Malmesbury  will  simply  decline  to 
listen  to  any  such  meddhng  with  our  national  affairs." 

And  the  English  people  of  Avranches  (for  there 
are  many  here  whom  cheap  meats  and  bracing  air 
have  seduced  from  Albion)  will  walk  upon  the  hDl- 
top  all  the  more  proudly  to-morrow  for  this  un- 
gracious talk  of  the  Times,  But  with  the  pleasant 
bourgeois  of  Avranches  (onr  host  among  them)  the 
largest  types  and  loudest  taunts  of  the  Thunderer 
are  as  innocent  as  the  screaming  gulls  which  skim 
the  waters  of  their  bay. 

'  Reading  farther,  we  find  a  sad  note  of  the  end 
of  a  famous  undertaker  of  England :  Henderson,  of 
the  great  firm  of  Fox  and  Henderson,  has  died,  lat- 
terly miserably  poor :  violent  contrasts  of  fortune 
do  not  belong,  then,  to  America  alone.  All  the 
world  remembers  him  as  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  Crystal  Palace  of  the  Hyde  Park  exhibition : 
how  many  poor  mechanics  gloated  at  the  periods 
which  told  of  his  success  t  how  many  envied  him 
that  splendor  of  fortune !  And  now,  a  few  friends 
are  making  up  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  hb 
family! 

Here  and  there,  too,  in  our  Times'  file,  we  find 
hints  of  a  new  Exhibition  for  the  year  1861.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  hints  may  ripen  into  fulfillment, 
and  that  civilisation  may  demonstrate  its  progress 
in  such  grand  way  as  shall  throw  into  the  shade 
the  successes  of  Eastern  armies  and  stories  of  wars. 

Yet  again,  we  note  that  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
of  rare  attainments,  has  turned  religious  preacher, 
without  surplice  or  license ;  not  invading  churches, 
indeed,  but  talking  to  such  crowds  as  will  listen, 
in  all  unconsecrated  places,  of  death,  the  grave, 
and  the  Judgment. 

And  why  not  ?  What  have  Hebrew  and  exe- 
getical  nicety  to  boast  of,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
must  assume  teachership  in  all  that  concerns  your 
relations  and  ours  with  the  Infinite?  Is  not  the 
day  of  Theologic  Sciolism  passing  ?  Is  it  not  time 
for  it  to  pass?  Have  we  not  starved  a  long  time 
on  the  dry  bones  which  the  metaphysicians  give 
us?  Is  not  the  mood  and  essence  of  effective  re- 
ligious teaching  tending  toward  a  plain,  out-spoken, 
hearty  vitality,  which  ignores  old  formulas  and 
conventionalisms  (whether  Calvinistic  or  other), 
and  strikes  sharp  to  its  aim — Duty  of  man  to  God  ? 

The  lights  are  g^wing  dim  in  the  little  hostel- 
rie,  where  we  sqjoura  at  Avranches.  We  draw  the 
curtain,  and  look  out  where  light -houses  shine 
among  the  islands :  a  red  spot,  as  of  a  ship's  lan- 
tern, glimmers  in  the  offing ;  but  the  red  light  of 
the  ship's  lantern,  and  the  white  light  of  the  island 
beacons,  are  less,  a  thousandifold,  than  the  light 
of  the  stars  whose  pale  reflections  rock  upon  the 
waters. 

If  we  sleep  at  Avranches,  let  us  wake  at  St. 
Malo.  Our  inn  is  the  first  home  of  Chateaubriand, 
that  elegant,  old- time  master  in  French  letters, 
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who  reaped  a  barrest  of  fiune  and  of  Buccesa,  aa 
diplomat,  poet,  statesman,  almost  Christian ;  who 
lived  in  a  proud  enjoyment  of  it  all ;  who  was  al- 
mpst  a  coxcomb  in  his  conceit ;  who  lingered  too 
late  to  have  hearty  mourners;  who  ignored  the 
people  in  his  statesmanship,  and  knew  them  only 
in  his  poems ;  who  was  French  and  elegant  to  the 
last— even  to  his  embrddered  dressing-gown  and 
his  gold-plated  spoons;  who  was  startled  out  of 
life  by  the  Bepublic  of  '48 ;  who  sneered  at  the 
blouses,  and  stuffed  his  ears  with  cotton  to  shut 
out  the  din  of  their  Ca  Jra,  and  sighed  over  his  old 
loyal  memories,  and  so— died.  He  lies  now,  or  his 
bones,  under  a  cross  by  the  seapside,  near  to  St 
Malo. 

Any  one  of  the  townspeople  will  show  you  the 
way  there,  and  go  with  you— if  you  pay  them. 

'The  town  is  on  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the 
main  land  by  a  long  causeway ;  tiie  houses  are  high, 
and  pile  up  quaintly  round  and  round  the  blet, 
which  is  girt  almost  with  battlemented  walls, 
flanked  by  machicolated  towers. 

No  traveler  who  loves  his  ease  lingers  there :  in 
the  harbor,  which  is  walled  in  from  the  deep  swell 
of  the  tides,  you  will  see  a  trim  steamer,  that  sails 
thence  twice  in  the  week  for  the  Norman  Isle  of 
Jersey.  If  you  love  rich  verdure,  and  quiet,  and 
scenes  where  you  will  not  be  jostled  by  sight-see- 
ing travelers — ^go  there. 

St.  Hiliers  is  the  name  of  the  city  of  the  island, 
a  trim  little  sea-port,  with  wide  reaches  of  sandy 
beach,  with  a  castle  upon  a  rocky  islet,  with  a  grim 
fortress  frowning  from  the  bluff  that  rises  north- 
ward of  the  town. 

Cicerones,  who  speak  a  mongrel  dialect,  will  meet 
you  on  the  quay,  and  show  you  where  the  Royal 
Hotel  invites  you,  with  its  bay  windows  and  Brit^ 
ish  Coffee-Boom.  And  with  a  British  coffee-room 
come  British  steaks,  British  muffins  (most  indigest- 
ible of  cakes),  British  chops,  and  Britishroast  joints. 
Tou  will  hear  your  host  talking  what  might  be 
French,  if  it  were  not  an  older  Norman  tongue ; 
you  will  see  the  landlady  in  unmistakable  French 
caps ;  and  yet  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  give 
you  a  ragout  that  will  serve  even  as  a  reminder  of 
the  Brothers  Prorenfoux — no  friccmdeau,  no  pouUt 
cntx  crfuona.  It  is  odd  enough,  to  be  sure,  how 
all  table-habit  seems  to  have  changed  (if  one  may 
judge  by  our  Coffee-Room)  since  we  have  passed 
over  the  few  leagues  of  rocking  water  which  sway 
between  us  and  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand.  But, 
aside  from  the  French  patois  you  hear,  tliese  British 
islanders  are  more  thoroughly  and  more  bigotedly 
British  in  habit,  in  loyalty,  in  obstinacy,  than  tli^ 
people  of  any  shire  from  Cornwall  to  Inverness. 

All  along  the  shores  Qt  is  no  great  walk  to  com- 
pass them  in  a  two-days'  tramp)  yon  will  rea  out- 
lying martello  towers  upon  the  sands,  which,  in 
troubled  times,  flame  with  beacon  fires,  and  tell 
quick  stories  of  any  adventurous  cruiser  from  the 
coast  of  France.  Napoleon  said  once  (or  is  report- 
ed to  have  said)  that  these  Channel  islands  slwnld 
be  the  stepping-stones  by  which  he  would  stride 
across  to  the  shores  of  England.  And  the  loyal 
islanders  grew  ten-fold  more  loyal  by  the  boast ; 
they  organized  patrols  by  day  and  by  night;  watch- 
flres  shone  along  the  whole  circuit  of  shore ;  and 
almost  within  cannon-shot  of  France,  this  little 
relic  of  the  ancient  Norman  people — clinging  to  the 
Norman  tongue  and  to  Norman  caps — bade  defi- 
ance to  the  navies  of  France. 

They  have  tasted  the  freedom  of  English  coniti- 


tutional  rule ;  and  they  love  it.  The  town's  pa- 
pers (St.  Hiliers),  whether  French  or  l£nglifti>^  talk 
with  untrammeled  tongues ;  the  lieuteoanUGov- 
emor,  appointed  by  the  Queen,  sways  a  mild  scep> 
tre ;  a  pretty  salary,  a  fine  stud,  the  band  ttom.  tbe 
fortress  to  cheer  his  summer  nights,  and  to  make 
music  for  his  winter  balls— whai  more  should  he 
want? 

You  may  wander  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  little  island  and  find  never  a  beggar ;  you  may 
look  right  or  left,  over  all  tbe  hedge-cowa,  and 
see  never  a  weedy  fallow;  you  may  drive  in  poay- 
phaeton  over  all  the  island,  and  find  never  a  peb- 
ble to  interrupt  the  charming  smoothness  of  the 
road-way. 

But  we  began  with  talking  of  May,  and  of  May- 
ing. Shall  we  forget  the  Jersey  flowers ;  the  ripe, 
deep  green  of  the  Jersey  fields ;  the  vines,  the  trras, 
the  embowered  cottages ;  the  ancient  feudal  houses, 
where  feudal  rights  survive,  like  decayed  house- 
hold pets,  and  feudal  ivy  clings  to  the  walla,  with 
the  habit  of  centuries  ? 

What  nodding  wealth  of  lucerne !  What  white 
sheets  of  blossoming  hawthorn  1  What  red  prom- 
ise on  the  orchards ! 

Again,  there  are  wild  dells  upon  the  island,  split- 
ting high  bluffs  of  headland,  and  musical  with 
dancing  water;  hoary  oaks  shading  velvety  paricp 
lands;  and  here  and  there  silent  reaches  of  moor, 
purple,  in  their  time  of  bloom,  with  the  downy 
bells  of  heather. 

It  is  no  hard  place  of  exile ;  though  Victor  Hugo 
carried  with  him  there  thb  sympathies  of  Paris. 
But  who,  having  lived  and  grown  in  Paris,  is  not 
exiled — away  from  Paris  f  'The  poet  of  Emani  and 
of  Esmeralda  hankers  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt. 
Victor  Hugo  is  essentially  a  city  poet;  what  French 
poet,  if  we  except  Alphonse  Karr  (who  lives  among 
his  garlics),  is  not  ?  Victor  Hugo  hopes  religious- 
ly to  make  his  last  odes  and  to  die  under  the  shad- 
ow of  Notre  Dame.     May  he  have  his  wish  I 

St.  Hiliers,  and  its  inn  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are 
not  so  far  away  from  the  world  bot  the  Paris  jour- 
nals are  f^h  there.  They  come  over  our  own 
road  of  Caen  and  St  Malo;  but  they  travel  by 
night,  and  we  slept  and  dreamed* 

So  when  we  go  back  firom  our  ramble  on  the 
heights  by  St.  Saviour's  low-towered  church,  and 
have  seen  the  sun  dip  in  the  water,  and  the  red 
beaccm-fire  of  Grosner  lighted,  we  fi^d  the  Paris 
news  of  yesterday  upon  our  taUe. 

At  length  the  great  Boulevard  of  Sebastqwl  it 
opened — opened  with  splendid  ceremonial ;  Napo* 
leon  appearing  again  h  dieval  at  the  head  of  a  bril- 
liant cortege,  so  shortly  after  the  heada  of  Pienri 
and  Orsini  have  fallen.  But  let  us  forget  the  guil- 
lotine, and  think  only  of  the  broad  day  which  this 
wide  and  royal  street  has  brought  into  the  dark 
comers  of  the  city.  We  remember  weU,  ten  yean 
gone,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  bloody  battles  of 
June,  tracking  our  way  through  the  narrow  and 
foul  pent-ways,  which  stretched  from  the  Boaltpari 
du  TempU  to  the  quai  of  the  Seine  near  to  the  bridge 
ofStMicheL  What  threatening,  fierce  fru»s  look- 
ed down  frt)m  the  windows  I  What  debris  of  bar- 
ricades I  What  fearfrd  tell-tales  in  bloody  rags, 
and  in  pods  at  which  the  street  curt  saifM  imd 
where  the  June  flies  brooded  I 

We  clambered  over  piles  of  paving-sUmes ;  wa 
saw  bandaged  heads,  and  broken  windowa,  and 
women  weeping;  and  all  the  narrow  street-waya 
were  damp  and  dark  with  the  shadows  of  tlit 
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hoostt.  Fun  two  boon  we  were  making  our  way 
from  tlie  neghborliood  of  the  Temple  to  the  near- 
er point  upon  the  river,  keeping  onr  eye  (when 
we  Gooki  see  it)  upon  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
And  now— Ihll  flnsh  of  daylight  atreams  itraight 
tfanngh ;  yellow  etone  palaces,  with  sculptured 
eonraoopias,  have  beg^un  to  deck  the  arenne;  and 
the  poor  blouses  who  lived  thereabout,  and  who 
foagltt  blindly  and  madly  for  nothing,  have  slunk 
away  to  the  btmli^ut  to  cheaper  g^arrets,  where 
they  are  ripening  a  new  war. 

Shall  we  stay  to  pity  them,  or  hurry  with  the 
festive  crowd  which  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
Bumarch  ?  Clean,  broad  streets  are  grand  things ; 
tibey  make  paths  for  progress ;  they  civilize  and 
thej  Christianise ;  but  so  do  love,  amid  charity,  and 
fbrbearanee,  and  liberty. 

Poor  Victor  Hugo  I  two  squares  away,  is  per- 
haps reading  now  of  the  gay  proosssional-Myf  the 
gailaods  Pttris  g^iris  are  hanging  on  the  houses ; 
perhaps  gathering  from  his  ripened  brain  new 
FemUet  ^AteUmute,  that  shall  have  the  red  lustre 
of  file! 

PauoM. 

The  papers  tell  ns  that  M.  Veron  has  Just  now 
Bade  sale  of  his  cabinet  of  rare  things.  The  price 
has  risen  of  his  oM  apartments  upon  the  corner  of 
the  Bivoli  and  the  Cutiglione,  and  he  has  determ- 
ined to  seek  others.  It  gives  excuse  for  sale. 
This  is  a  pretty  speculative  fancy  of  actresses  and 
aathon  in  the  gay  capital.  It  insures  them  a  ben- 
efit, and  gives  them  the  amusement  of  a  new  col- 
lectioB.  Rachel  more  than  once  doubled  her  in- 
oooe  by  this  device.  Stranger  collectors  were,  of 
coQise,  eager  to  carry  away  Afauteml  of  the  rare 
tngedienne ;  her  counterpane  caught  new  graces 
from  its  office,  and  every  trifling,  forgotten  gift  of 
friends  or  courts  became  an  object  of  vertu. 

The  Doctor  Veron  has  been  successfuL  Chief- 
est  among  the  objects  of  art  were  two  busts  by 
Hoodsn,  one  of  Madame  Victoire,  a  daughter  <^ 
Louis  XV.,  the  other  Sophie  Amonld. 

Do  you  know  who  Sophie  Amould  was?  A  rare 
ringer  and  a  beantiftd  girl  of  the  last  century ;  well 
bronght  up  by  a  oftr^hl,  painstaking  bourgeoise, 
who  kept  a  hotel  in  the  old  mansion  where  the  Ad- 
vinl  CfAigay  was  assassinated.  Ho:  mother  took 
her  to  sing  at  the  Chapel  of  Val  de  Grace.  The 
Prinoess  of  Modena  heard  her,  and  insisted  upon 
iedng  her— upon  hearing  her  in  her  own  ao^on.  Her 
voice  was  a  nightingale's,  and  her  beauty  equal  to 
her  voice.  News  of  her  came  to  the  court  The 
great  Pompadoor  admired  and  patronized  her.  Still 
the  bourgeois  mamma  guarded  her,  and  thought  no 
eriL  But  frvm  the  court  singing  to  the  royal  opera 
was  but  a  step.  The  mother  si^ed  and  hesitated, 
but  the  beautiful  daughter  accepted  the  sacrifice 
without  a  murmur.  Princes  cotnted  her— vainly, 
antil  a  rare  deceit  defeated  the  suspicions  of  both 
mother  and  child.  While  all  Paris  admired  and 
applauded,  a  certain  Count  de  Lauregais,  playing 
the  part  et  a  poor  provincial  poet,  who  bad  Just 
come  up  to  Paris,  established  himself  hi  their  ho- 
tel, won  the  heart  of  Sophie,  and  completed  her 
ndn.  The  world  pitied  the  poor  Countess  de  Laure- 
gais, but  sdmhred  none  the  less  the  dashing,  witty 
Sophie,  who  now  had  herooach  and  a  host  of  serv- 
itors. 

By^ndrby  she  tired  of  har  ICagdalen  life  and  of 
the  appUuse  of  the  stage.  She  went  to  the  conn- 
^f  where  she  bought  a  charming  retreat,  sang 
>^gi  under  .the  trees,  and  studied  flowers.    But 


the  Revolution  came ;  her  beauty  foded ;  her  for- 
tune wasted ;  she  came  to  Paris  almost  a  beggar ; 
lived  with  her  old  hair-dresser,  until  Fouch6,  who 
had  been  her  lover,  gave  her  a  government  pen- 
sion. With  this,  and  with  her  »alons  aglow,  and 
noisy  with  the  flatterere  whom  her  reviving  foi> 
tunes  brought  back,  she  suddenly  died. 

For  once,  at  least,  she  told  the  truth.  It  was 
to  her  confessor  upon  her  death-bed.  "I  have 
lived  a  most  miserable  life." 

At  M.  Veron's  sale  her  bust  was  ofibred.  It 
was  wrought  by  Houdon,  and  in  the  character  of 
Iphigenie.  It  had  fellen  into  the  possession  of  a 
diaughter  of  Sophie,  who  had  married  a  druggist  of 
Paris.  The  good  druggist  was  not  proud  of  the 
statue ;  from  him  it  passed  to  the  hands  of  his  son, 
who  in  time  (not  long  gone)  came  to  be  a  general 
in  the  French  army.  The  general  died,  and  his 
widow  made  sale  of  his  effects.  Long  before  the 
statue  had  passed  into  the  kitchen  M.  Veron  knew 
it  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  He  at- 
tended the  sale;  for  the  first  two  days  no  statue 
appeared.  At  length,  when  the  sale  had  reached 
the  humbler  articles  of  the  household,  offer  was 
made  of  a  browned  and  smoked  bit  of  sculpture* 
subject  unknown— but  believed  to  be  Iphigenie, 

M.  Veron  was  the  successful  bidder  at  three 
hundred  francs.  At  his  present  sale  we  observe 
it  brought  in  the  neighborhood  of  14,000  francs  t 

Fortunate  Veron !     Poor  Sophie! 

Another  bit  of  gossip  the  day's  Journals  g^ve  us, 
in  which  Bachel  figure*  incidentally^ 

Was  she  a  pretty  woman  ?  It  would  seem  that 
she  was  never  fairly  satisfied  on  that  point;  nor 
her  strongest  admiren ;  but  if  pretty  any  where, 
or  at  any  time,  it  was  in  the  Afomeau  de  Lesbie, 
She  knew  this,  and  loved  the  little  Moineau. 

And  who  wrote  the  Afoineau  de  Lesbk  f  Thereto 
hangs  the  gossip  we  put  down. 

In  the  year  1844,  when  Paris  was  all  new  to  us, 
there  lived  beyond  the  Seine  a  young  student  at 
law,  who  attended  the  balls  of  the  Chanmiere,  and 
thought  himself  a  poet.  He  wrote  sonnets,  mad- 
rigals, epics  maybe ;  and  having  finished,  upon  a 
time,  a  drama,  he  went  with  it  to  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais. 

Such  hardihood  was  unheard  of.  He  was  re- 
buffed by  the  door-keeper  even.  What  should  a 
student  want  with  the  grand  Soci6t6  Dramatique  ? 
At  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  at  the  Odeon  he  fered 
no  better.  Armand  Barthet  (that  was  the  stu- 
dent's name)  sighed,  threw  his  manuscript  in  a 
drawer,  and  thought  no  more  of  conquering  a  place 
upon  the  boards  of  Paris. 

In  due  season  he  took  his  degree,  lived  modest- 
ly, and  in  the  autumn  seasons  was  wont  to  relieve 
his  vacation  with  shooting  bouta  near  to  his  old 
town  of  Besan^on. 

He  had  not,  however,  forgotten  his  pen,  and  de- 
lighted the  provincials  with  an  unctuous  romance, 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  great  Journal  of  Besan^on,  the  Impartial, 
Now,  upon  a  certain  week,  it  happened  that  his 
humor  for  romance  failed  him ;  and  with  his  apol- 
ogies for  the  omission,  he  sent  to  the  provincial 
editor  a  little  drama  which  he  had  written  long 
ago,  and  which  he  trusted  was  not  wholly  without 
merit. 

This  little  drama  was  the  rejected  one  of  Le 
Momeau  de  Le$bU,  But  what  should  the  fet  pro- 
vincials of  Besan9on  know  of  dramatic  art  ? 

It  seemed  to  ita  author,  however,  richer  in  print 
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than  in  nuuiuaciipt;  so  be  carried  with  him  an 
Impartial  copy  of  the  pla^*  np  to  Paris.  He  boldly 
ventured  to  inclose  it,  with  **the  hope  it  might 
have  perusal,"  to  the  veteran  feoilletoniste  Jules 
Janin. 

For  weeks  he  heard  nothing  of  it ;  but  one  day 
the  Journal  des  DAaU  and  Jules  Janin  made  him 
famous. 

The  critic  congratulated  him  upon  his  success : 
he  urged  him  personally  to  present  it  to  the  direct- 
or of  the  French  Theatre. 

Barthet  was  doabtful ;  he  had  already  made  the 
attempt. 

"  Bah  I"  soys  Janin,  "  we  are  your  sponsors." 
It  was  presented,  received  unanimously ;  and  Ra- 
chel played  Letbie.  Never  had  she  been  so  enchant- 
ing to  the  eye ;  she  knew  it,  as  we  said,  and  there- 
fore loved  it. 

How  oddly  reputation  will  sometimes  grow  out 
of  accident  1  Nobody  reads  Le  Moineau  dk  Lesbie, 
but  every  body  (in  France)  knows  it  and  its  au- 
thor. 

Shall  we  follow  the  journals  still  farther  in  their 
dramatic  gossip  ?  Shall  we  say  how  Scott's  French 
story  of  Quentin  Durward  has  at  length  found 
French  voice  or  utterance  in  the  pleasant  music 
of  M.  Gevaert,  and  draws  pleasant  crowds  nightly 
to  the  Opera  Comique?  Or  how  Scribe  (when 
shall  we  cease  to  hear  of  him  ?)  has  come  with  a 
new  play  of  **  Fairy  Fingers"  (J)oigt$  de  Fie)  to  the 
boards  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais?  How  an  old 
count  has  two  nieces,  one  rich  and  one  poor ;  how 
he  has  a  son,  who  obstinately  loves  the  pow  one ; 
and  how,  etc.,  etc,  etc.  ?  Do  you  not  know  where 
Scribe  ends,  when  you  know  where  he  begins? 
And  are  we  not  growing  sleepy,  in  this  balmy 
evening  of  early  May,  within  breathing  of  the  sea- 
wind,  that  touches  daintily  the  waves,  and  spring- 
ing thence,  curls  up  the  odors  of  a  thousand  shore 
flowers,  growing  in  shore  gardens,  and  whips  them 
in  at  our  window? 

But  our  Maying  shall  not  end  in  Jersey.  We 
will  take  steamer  for  Southampton ;  passing  on 
our  right,  as  we  cleave  the  waters  of  the  Solent, 
the  green,  gray  ruin  of  Netley.  From  Southamp- 
ton it  is  but  a  bound  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight- 
twin  sister  to  Jersey  in  verdure,  in  gorges,  in  em- 
bowered cottages,  in  fhigments  of  ruin,  and  in  ever- 
recurring  glimpses  of  ocean. 

We  will  rest  at  Ventnor ;  going  there  by  Ryde 
(which  is  too  much  a  suburb  of  London),  and  by 
Brading,  which  is  but  a  dreamy  hamlet;  but  at 
Yentnor,  looking  east  and  south,  what  sunshine ! 
What  sea  to  reflect  it  I  What  velvety  lands  to 
drink  it  I 

And  if  we  would  relieve  this  mellow  surface  and 
these  soft  undulations  of  green  (which  step  down 
by  chalky  cliffs  to  the  sea  yonder)  with  quick  con- 
trast— it  is  but  a  fair  spring-day  walk  to  the  rug- 
gedness  of  Sbanklin  Chine,  and  on  the  way  we  may 
see  the  fair  outline  of  Sussex. 

Amidst  this  rural  quietude  a  Sunday  overtakes 
us  (and  how  unlike  it  is  to  the  seventh-day  Rett 
of  Paris !).  The  waves,  whose  brealc,  under  a  soft 
south  wind,  just  comes  through  the  green  hangings 
of  an  arbor  porch,  make  a  solemn,  unceasing  chant. 
The  bells  of  Bonchurch  and  of  Yentnor,  mingling 
chimes,  are  resonant  with  praise ;  white  dresses, 
blue  dresses,  black  dresses  go  gliding  under  the 
shadow  of  hedgerows,  upon  the  chalky  roads,  or 
mottle  the  lawns,  and  flutter  in  the  south  wind,  and 
vanish  round  stately  coppices  of  pine.     Easter 


flowers  are  in  the  fonts  of  parish  churches.  High- 
backed  pews  and  knights'  tablets  on  the  wadls 
waken  strange,  dream-like  memories ;  and  when 
the  derk,  wiUi  nasal  twang  but  most  hearty  unc- 
tion, prays — **  Most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  with 
thy  fiivor  to  behold  our  most  gracious  Soverdgn 
Lady,  Queen  Yictoria,  and  so  replenish  her  w& 
the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  she  may  alway 
inclixie  to  thy  will,  and  walk  in  thy  wa3r^ — ^you  re- 
spond with  a  fervent  **  Amen." 

Sunday  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  brings  to  mind 
Legh  Richmond,  who  lived  hereabout,  and  who 
told  that  bethumbed  story  of  the  Dairyman's 
Daughter. 

Suppose  we  were  to  look  up  the  locality  ? 

It  is  over  behind  Arreton,  they  tell  us,  and  tiie 
morning  coach  will  take  us  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot. 

And  the  morning  is  fresh  and  dewy.  There  are 
miles — ^we  can  not  tell  how  many — of  embowered 
road,  flanked  by  hedges,  flanked  by  cottages ;  there 
are  gray  hamlets,  with  thatched  houses,  befbie 
whose  doors  we  dash  on  at  a  gallop ;  there  are 
glimpses  of  wood  skirting  sunny  stretches  of  lawn; 
there  are  sudden-bursting  views  of  fisr-away  wa- 
ter ;  there  are  flashes  of  white  sails  which  are  ships 
at  sea ;  there  are  green  downs  dotted  with  fiseding 
sheep. 

It  is  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  that  the  coachman 
draws  up  his  horses,  and  points  out  to  us  the  bat- 
tlemented  top  of  the  Arreton  churdk-tower,  just 
rising  over  a  wood.  We  take  a  footpath  leading 
through  a  farmery,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  sol- 
itude of  the  fields.  Did  we  say  solitude  ?  Listen 
to  that  lark  I  Did  we  say  solitude  ?  SUy  a  mo- 
ment and  you  hear  the  distant  gallop  of  the  coaeh- 
horses,  or  the  clink  of  the  rifles  ttom  a  mead- 
ow below,  where  the  laborers  are  whetting  their 
scythes  for  the  first  cutting  of  lucerne? 

A  man  does  not  know  England,  or  English  land- 
scape,or  English  country  feeling,  untiliie  has  brok- 
en away  firom  railways,  from  cities,  from  towna, 
and  clambered  over  stiles,  and  lost  himself  in  the 
fields. 

Talk  of  Chatsworth,  and  Blenheim,  and  Eaton 
Hall !  Does  a  man  know  the  pleasure  of  healthy 
digestion  by  eating  whip-syllabub?  Did  Turner 
go  to  Bel  voir  Castle  park  for  the  landscapes  which 
link  us  to  God's  eartii  ? 

What  a  joy  and  a  delight  in  those  field  footpaths 
of  England  I  Not  the  paths  of  owners  only ;  not 
cautiously  graveled  wadks;  but  all  men's  patha, 
where  any  wa3rfarer  may  go ;  worn  smooth  by  poor 
feet  and  rich  feet,  idle  feet  and  working  feet ;  open 
across  the  fields  from  time  immemorial;  God's 
paths  for  his  people  which  no  man  may  shut; 
winding,  coiling  over  stiles,  lea|ung  on  stepping- 
stones  tlirough  brooks,  with  curves  more  graceftil 
than  Hogarth'ft— hieroglyphics  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ter written  on  the  land,  which,  being  Interpreted, 
say.  Love  one  another  t 

We  call  ours  a  country  of  privilege,  yet  what 
rich  man  gives  right  of  way  over  his  grounds? 
What  footpath  or  stile  to  che^  the  laborer  of  his 
fatigue? 

But  we  are  going  to  the  cottage  of  the  Dury- 
man's  Danghter.  The  oats  are  in  bloom,  white 
and  feathery.  The  winter  wheat  just  giving 
glimpse  of  bud  tnm  its  green  sheath  of  leaves. 
We  stop  at  a  stile  to  chat  with  a  plowman ;  be 
points  out  to  us  the  cottage  we  are  seeking.  He 
knew  the '*  old  folks"  welL    People  ^ome  oflMn  to 
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fee  tbe  cottage;  yet  it  is  birt  a  plain  cottage ;  roses 
aad  vises  (we  see  them  eveii  now) ;  bat  have  we 
aeeii  Appidder-Comb  Honse  ?  It's  a  jaunty  place, 
is  AppoideT'Coinb  House.  t 

We  saunter  on  toward  the  cottage;  find  oar 
way,  before  we  Imow  it,  into  anotlier  country  road, 
where  a  donkey-cart  is  passing  toward  Newport 
narlEet,  aad  presently  come  upon  the  Dairyman's 
iiease  and  yard.  It  is  bat  a  miniature  home,  a  low, 
brown-thatched  house,  whose  walls  are  quite  cov- 
ered with  blossoming  and  climbing  things ;  whose 
windows  are  luroad  and  catch  the  fkdl  ftxrce  of  tlie 
sovtii  sun. 

A  young,  neatly-dressed  woman  receives  us,  and 
invites  us  in ;  she  is  the  niece  of  the  Dairyman's 
Daaghter.  Slie  sliows  us  tlie  old  Bible ;  we  iiave 
heard  of  it  * '  without  a  doubt  ?"  She  shows  us  the 
book  for  visitors'  names.  And  here  is  a  surprise 
for  us;  we  liad  counted  upon  finding  a  few  such 
names  as  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  perhaps  of 
a  Lord  Bishop  or  two ;  but  tliat  we  should  find 
how  Princes  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Russia  and 
of  Prussia  liad  made  their  way  hitlier,  amazed  us. 
How  very  strange!  Here  lived  a  poor  woman, 
in  a  poor  cottage,  with  scarce  any  education  (her 
name  in  her  own  hand,  upon  the  first  Bible  page, 
ii  indiflbiently  written),  with  no  beauty,  with  no- 
thmg  about  her  to  be  envied  but  lier  hope ;  and 
jet  the  story  of  that  hope,  and  its  reason,  and  its 
■trangtli--aot  eloquently,  but  simply,  told — has 
drawn  hmdreds  of  every  rank  and  dq^ree  to  look 
tt  the  familiar  things  of  her  life,  to  turn  the  leaves 
of  her  Bible,  to  see  where  she  sat,  where  she  sick- 
ened, where  she  died. 

Does  it  not  speak  pooiiy  for  the  prevalence  of  a 
real,  invigorating  Christian  hope,  when  a  single, 
weOkmthniticated  instance,  in  one  far  away  ih)m 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  becomes  the  world's 
wonder?  But  again,  are  not  these  recorded  names, 
with  titles,  with  £ir«away  places  of  nativity,  so 
many  testimonials  to  the  worthiness  of  that  simple 
laith,  wiiich  trusts  and  which  hopes  all  ? 

There  are  names  liere  of  those  who  have  worn 
crowns ;  but  in  tlie  light  of  that  trust  which  illumed 
the  fife  and  the  death  of  the  Dairyman's  Daughter, 
whst  is  a  crown  more  than  the  rosebud  we  pluck 
from  the  cottage  wall  ?  Do  we  preach  without  li- 
sense?  Do  we  leave  the  Quai  Voltaire,  and  the 
Psrb  theatres,  to  write  sermons  ?  And  yet  are  not 
Knnons  (a  poet  said  so  long  ago)  every  where? 

When  shall  we  learn  to  blend  duly  and  justly 
the  realities  and  the  superficialities  of  life  ?  When 
ihsll  we  learn  that  the  solemnest  things  and  the 
Doet  wide-reaching  thoughts  are  not  to  be  hedged 
with  s  theologic  formalism,  but  will  g^n  in  force 
and  efficacy  just  so  far  as  they  take  hold  on  our  ev- 
ery-day  life,  and  become  parcel  of  our  working  and 
hoping  manhood? 

WeU,  we  pluck  a  rosebud  from  the  wall  of  the 
l^sttyman's  cottage ;  we  drink  a  bowl  of  mUk  fh>m 
the  cottager's  dairy;  and  say  adieu,  and  stroll 
sway. 

We  seem  to  have  listened  to  a  sermon ;  but  we 
here  heard  a  great  many  in  our  lives.  We  seem 
to  have  said  Amen  to  something.  Have  we  not 
Mid  Amen,  over  and  over,  to  Uie  best  of  pray- 
w? 

Is  it  any  recdlectioa  of  what  Legh  Richmond 
Bay  have  written,  that  traverses  our  thoughts  with 
the  miction  of  a  sermon?  Not  at  all.  We  can  not 
I'Bcall  a  syllable  of  what  he  may  have  told ;  we 
^now  only  that  he  was  a  painstaking  country  cler- 


gyman, of  very  moderate  abilities,  who  told  sto- 
ries of  the  poor. 

Where  lies  the  sermon,  then  ? 

Partly  in  the  Sabbath  atmosphere  (yet  it  is  no 
Sabbath),  in  the  hum  of  bees,  in  the  odor  of  flow- 
ers, in  the  long  reach  of  sunny  landscape ;  but  most 
of  all  in  the  tradition  hanging  there  of  a  simple, 
earnest  faith,  which  sublimed  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty to  an  abounding  and  sufficient  joy  I 

Up  in  London  (the  papers  tell  us)  there  are 
many  well-meaning  men  who  are  just  now  doing 
tiieir  utmost  to  hallow  the  Sabbath,  by  putting  the 
constraints  ot  the  old  Levitical  law  in  Uie  keeping 
of  tbe  magistrates.  They  would  do  away  with 
Sunday  rambles  in  the  parks,  with  Sunday  visit- 
ings,  with  other  reading  than  such  as  theology 
commends. 

But  are  they  not  straining  a  point  ?  Must  the 
doctor's  Sunday  be  the  measure  of  the  poor  man's 
Sunday  ?  Shall  those  to  whom  reading  is  a  toil, 
and  doctrine  a  vexation,  catch  thdr  only  glimpses 
of  heaven  thereby  ?  Shall  Sabbath  rest  and  Sab- 
bath joy  (for  rest  is  joy)  be  bounded  always  by  the 
limitations  that  human  teachers  set  up  ?  Shall  not 
God's  sun,  and  air,  and  trees,  and  brooks,  wherev- 
er and  whenever  they  can  be  reached,  invite  a  re- 
joicing spirit,  and  the  grateful  sense  of  a  Great 
Master,  and  unspoken  thanksgiving? 

Listen,  while  we  hiterpolate  a  little  sermon  firom 
a  lay  preacher : 

"  Sach  was  the  Boy— but  for  the  growing  Toath 

What  aoul  was  hia,  when,  trom  the  naked  top 

Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Bias  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  I    He  looked— 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  aoUd  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladnesa  and  deep  Joy.    The  douda  were  touched, 

And  in  thdr  ailent  facea  could  he  read 

Unutterable  Lore.    Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  Tolce  of  joy;  hia  q)irit  druik 

Tbe  spectacle  I    Senaation,  soul,  and  form 

All  melted  into  him ;  they  awmllowed  op 

Hia  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  hia  life. 

In  audi  aoceaa  of  mind,  in  auch  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  waa  not;  In  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanka  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request; 

Rapt  into  attll  communion  that  tranaoeods 

The  imperfbot  offices  of  prayer  and  pndae, 

Hia  mind  waa  a  thankngivlng  to  the  Power 

Ttut  made  him;  it  waa  bleaaednesa  and  love!** 

This  is  not  Byron,  but  Wordsworth. 

And  did  Wordsworth  shun  churches  ?  By  no 
means.  Only  the  year  before  he  died  we  chsjiced 
to  see  him  in  the  chapel  at  Rydal  Mount ;  his  thin 
hair  silvered;  his  bearing  stately,  but  with  the 
tremor  of  age  upon  him ;  his  responses  firm  and 
full,  and  to  all  the  Ten  Commandments  answering 
with  the  rest,  ^*  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  ii^ 
cUne  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 

And  what  if  the  old  poet  rambled  toward  night- 
fall upon  the  hUls  above  Ambleside,  to  see  the 
clouds  purpling  in  the  west,  and  to  watch  the  pla- 
cid surface  ot  Rydal  Water  and  of  Windermere,  as 
they  changed,  hour  by  hour,  from  glassy  poob  into 
sheets  of  silver— -into  blazing  mirades  <kgo\d ;  and 
then — black  mirrors,  that  caught  and  repeated  the 
stars? 

Did  he  break  the  commandment  ? 

Shall  any  Rev.  Regulum  teach  us  by  just  what 
thoughts,  what  movements,  what  desires,  what 
longings,  we  shall  keep  our  Sabbath  Day  holy? 
Does  not  Nature  teach  us,  when,  by  every  flower. 
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by  every  singing  bird,  by  every  muriuuiiiig  brook, 
she  proclaimB — God  is  love  I 

"  Keep  the  Sabbath  holy,"  says  Luther,  **  for  its 
nse*  sake  to  body  and  soul.  Bat  if  any  where  the 
day  is  made  holy  for  the  mere  day*s  sake— if  any 
where  any  one  sets  np  its  observance  on  a  Jewish 
fonndation— then  I  order  yon  to  work  on  it,  to  ride 
on  it,  to  dance  on  it,  to  feast  on  it,  to  do  any  thing 
which  shall  reprove  this  encroachment  on  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  liberty.** 

Bnt  how  is  this?  We  began  with  gosdp,  and 
have  come  to  Lather  I  The  sunny  downs,  the  sea, 
and  these  May-days  at  Ventnor  are  chargeable  with 
our  waywardness.  Bnt  we  have  no  apologies  to 
make ;  we  follow  our  own  will  in  this  Easy  Chair 
of  ours ;  to-day  gazing  listlessly  upon  the  qoais  oT 
Paris,  and  to-morrow  sauntering  in  the  gardens  of 
St  Cloud ;  to-day  closing  our  Hay  bout  on  the 
sands  of  Under-Cliffy  and  to-morrow  we  shall  be 
•teaming  to  Boulogne,  and  thence  go  rolling  on 
through  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  to  our  old  quarters 
upon  the  Quai  Voltaire. 

Eceetignumt 

The  French  papers  are  at  our  elbfw.  Let  us  see 
how  they  discuss  the  Perim  affair. 

first,  the  Prei$e: 

'*  Let  England  examine  her  position  in  the  world. 
She  has  offiended  France,  her  best  and  most  sincere 
ally.  She  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  inveterate 
hatred  toward  her  which  animates  Russia.  De- 
mocracy, wluch  she  had  flattered  and  unchained  at 
her  will,  has  learned  the  value  of  her  professions. 
The  insurrection  in  India  swallows  her  soldiers  and 
her  money.  The  United  States  awaits  the  moment 
for  replacing  her  maritime  supremacy.  Prussia 
alone  experiences  certain  religious  and  political 
sympathies  for  her.  With  respect  to  Austria,  lib- 
eral England  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
friendship  of  the  most  reactionary  and  backward 
power  of  the  Continent.  Is  it  a  sensible  policy  to 
stand  alone,  and  to  defend  a  bad  cause  against  the 
entire  world  ?  England  would  act  unwisely  in  de- 
spising the  universal  hostility  inspired  by  her  ego- 
tistical and  haughty  policy.  Ko  nation  seeks  to 
humble  her,  nor  to  weaken  the  practice  of  those  no- 
ble qualities  which  have  created  her  political  and 
commercial  greatness ;  but  she  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  treat  the  world  like  a  conquered  province, 
nor  to  sacrifice  the  universal  interests  of  humanity 
to  her  narrow-minded  prejudices,  nor  to  render  the 
commerce  of  the  world  tributary  to  the  artillery 
which  she  is  now  planting  on  an  island  seized  in 
time  of  peace  from  an  allied  power.*' 

Kest,  the  Pa<ne: 

**  Our  dignity,  not  less  than  the  dignity  of  other 
nations,  is  at  stake ;  it  is  time  that  the  habit  of 
England  to  indulge  in  her  traditional  encroach- 
ments should  be  broken  by  Europe.  It  b  certain 
tliat  the  question  of  Perim  can  not  long  remain 
undecided,  and  must  either  become  the  object  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  or  be  discussed  in  the  ap- 
proaching Congress  of  Paris.  If  the  European  na- 
tions do  not  wish  to  place  the  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  hands  of  England ;  if  in  their  eyes  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  not  a  fiction, 
they  must  without  delay  place  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  Perim  by  the  English  among  the 
highest  political  considerations.*' 

Last,  the  Corutitutiormel : 

**The  Times  indulges  in  some  singular  remarks 
on  the  attitude  of  the  French  press  toward  England, 
and  offers  us  some  strange  advice.     According  to 


the  London  Journal,  we  address  compUmentB  to  oat 
English  neighbors  when,  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
we  should  like  to  insult  them ;  and  these  com|^ 
ments  are  pronounced  with  a  voice  *  tremulous  with 
anger.*  According  to  the  7\tme«,  we  do  wrong  to 
restrain  ourselves ;  it  says :  '  There  b  nothing  man 
deeirable  than  that  thoee  who  are  hostile  should 
have  full  liberty  of  invective.  Truth  would  pre- 
vail, and  the  necessary  results  of  truth  and  mutual 
knowledge  are  harmony  and  good-will.*  In  other 
words,  the  TVmet  begs  us  to  a£nire  its  style,  and  to 
imitate  it  But  no,  we  wish  to  remain  French  fai 
every  sense ;  that  b,  we  wbh  to  remain  frank  and 
courteous.  Our  politenesff  does  not  detract  fr^nn 
our  fhmkness,  and  we  will  not  consent  to  forfeit 
our  nationality  by  replying  with  an  insolence  which 
is  repugnant  to  our  tongue  and  to  our  customs  to 
the  British  insolence  of  the  Tiwut.  Bnt  where  has 
the  7¥met  discovered  that  a'  constrained  politeness* 
toward  England  b  forced  on  the  French  press  ?  It 
strikes  us  tliat  we  never  abstain  ftom  recording  our 
real  opinions  and  impressions  on  subjects  connected 
with  that  conntry.  The  Times  has  had  of^rttini- 
ties  of  observing  the  fhmkness  of  otir  language  on 
questions  affecting  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Only,  what  that  journal  has  not,  thank 
Heaven  I  discovered  in  our  columns,  b  the  imita- 
tion of  its  style,  its  ridiculous  boasting,  its  vulgar 
tone,  its  brutal  provocations,  and  its  oilumnies.*' 

Putting  these  in  our  pipe,  we  smoke,  and  think, 
and  wait  for  the  month  to  come. 

(gJtitnr's  Cranttt. 

A  FRIEND  in  Egypt  has  made,  in  the  course 
of  hb  travels,  a  collection  ci  curious  auto- 
graphs, one  or  two  of  which  he  sends  to  the  Drawer, 
with  the  promise  of  more.  Let  them  come.  These 
are  very  well  worthy  of  being  embalmed  among 
the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature :" 

**PAXZs,S0J(a>%^1883. 
"  Tou  ask  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  handwriting, 
but  in  giving  me  ruled  paper  to  write  upon  it  wifi, 
of  course,  be  more  formal  than  my  habitual  hand. 
I  will  give  you  some  lines  I  wrote  on  tbe  inside  of 
the  door  of  the  room  I  was  confined  in,  in  the  Tower 
of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  in  1796>7-'8,  the  same  in 
which  Loub  XVI.  was  imprisoned  in  1793 ;  and 
which  I  left  as  a  oonsobtion  to  my  successors 
when  I  escaped  fhim  thence : 

"  *Qai  a  pear  da  mal, 

A  deja  le  inal  de  la  pear; 
Qui  ccpers  lo  Men  a  dcja, 
A  deja  le  bien  de  r<«pdmnce.* 

"  W.  SiDSKT  Smxth." 

**  Jb  place  mon  nomme  sous  la  puissant  protec- 
tion de  mon  illustre  ami,  I'Amiral  Sidney  Smith. 
"Cixxr-BKo." 

Clot-Beg  was  a  famous  French  surgeon  in  tbe 
service  of  the  Sultan. 

A  Pbwsistlvawia  lawyer  must  be  responsible 
for  a  budget  of  stories  of  the  bench  and  bar.  Hera 
are  some  of  them : 

'*  Judge  Bnmside  was  presiding  in  one  of  tbe 
courts  of  PennsylvanU  whsn  the  memorable  case 
of  Parsons  versus  Parsons  was  on  trial.  James 
Petrikin,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  oonnsel,  assisted  by 
James  T.  Hale,  Esq.  Hale  was  speaking,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  strong  point,  which  the  Court  chal- 
lenged, he  said  that  he  could  sustain  it  by  citation 
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of  caiM  ftom  the  books,  but  lie  had  left  them  at  hii 
oiBoe,  close  bjr. 

**  *  Why  did  joa  not  bring  yout  books  here  ?* 
asked  the  Judge. 

**  *  Because  I  considered  the  point  so  plain  as  not 
to  need  the  support  of  other  eases;  bnt  I  will  step 
over  and  get  the  books.' 

'*  As  Mr.  Hale  left  the  house  the  Judge,  in  a  pet, 
■tid,  *Thaft  man  reminds  me  of  a  carpenter  who 
cane  to  work  for  me,  and  left  all  his  tools  at  home. 
The  Court  has  foigetten  more  law  than  that  young 
man  knows.* 

♦*  *That,'  said  Mr.  Petrikin,  *  U  Just  what  we 
complain  of— tliat  your  Honor  hai  forgotten  too 


"And  so  it  prored ;  for  the  books  oame  with  Mr. 
Hale,  and  they  reyeded  the  het  that  the  memory 
ef  the  Coort  had  been  too  short  on  this  point,  if  on 
no  other.'* 


*'Tbi8  case  of  Parsons  venus  Parsons  was 
brought  by  one  brother  against  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  will  of  their  father,  which 
ent  off  Abraham,  the  older  brother,  without  a 
eeet,  giving  all  the  property  to  Samuel,  the  young- 
er. This  Samuel  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
Bmmylvania  farmer,  well-dressed  and  portly, 
^  showing  himself  to  be  somebody ;  while  Abraham 
*  was  a  lank,  lean,  Ul-fiftyored  man,  with  thin  and 
thiead-bttM  dothea,  in  bad  weather.  Mr.  Petrikin, 
oouosel  for  poor  Abraham,  aaked  a  witness,  *  What 
ii  the  relatiye  wealth  of  the  two  brothers  ?' 

**The  opposing  lawyer  jumped  up  and  objected 
to  the  question.  *  It  was  of  no  consequence  who 
was  riober  or  who  was  poorer;  it  was  a  question  of 
law.' 

**  Petrikin  saw  that  the  question  would  not  be 
aOowed,  and  calling  out  to  his  client,  said,  '  Abra- 
ham, stand  up  by  the  side  of  Samuel!' 

**  Abraham  planted  hb  thin  figure,  in  shabby 
elotbes,  by  the  side  of  his  corpnl^t,  welL4ressed 
brother;  and  Petrikin  cried  out  to  the  jury, » JViw, 
eornpUM  the  parties  /*  The  effect  was  instantaneous 
and  complete,  and  far  better  for  Abraham  than  any 
evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  the  amount  of  his  prop- 
oty.  The  jury  gave  him  a  yerdict ;  and,  law  or 
BO  bw,  he  got  half  of  his  father's  property." 

WIT  AND  FOLLY. 
OsoB  FoUy  tried  to  cheat  the  world, 

ABunlng  WIfa  d&neanor; 
And  thought  (poor  fool !)  the  darta  she  hurTd, 

Tbaa  Wllfa  own  darta  were  keener. 
Wbik  tfaoaa  of  WK  were  uaed  in  aport, 

And  dtpp*d  in  i^eaaiire*a  chaliee; 
Toug  FoUy  uaed  another  aort, 

Whoaa  only  point  waa  malloa. 
A  aly  and  oecrtt  aim  die  took. 

But  ere  one  heart  waa  wounded. 
Upon  hmrm^f,  by  aome  iU  lack, 

Eeeh  TeDom*d  abafl  rebounded  I 
So  Wladom  ventured  to  ei^reaa 

Thia  gentle  hint  to  guide  her— 
When  Wit  takea  aim  with  moat  aueeeaa, 

GoadHMtera  atanda  bedde  her/* 
Mtf  %  mt  TnoiiAs  Hathss  Baxlvt. 

Tax  College  boys— the  in«n,  rather— will  relish 
Ais.  It  was  a  Fresh  In  one  of  the  Down-East 
tMiTmities,  who  was  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
giWB  one  night,  making  that  same  night  yery  hid- 
soai  with  a  "^horse  rattb"  whieh  he  was  whirling 
Tomad  and  round  to  the  disturbance  ot  the  town. 


Intent  on  his  mischief,  he  did  not  see  the  yenera- 
ble  President  till  he  was  close  upon  him,  and  cried, 
"  Stop  thatt"  Round  went  the  rattle,  and  again 
the  President  cried,  "  Stop  that,  I  say !"  But  the 
thing  would  not  stq).  On,  and  still  onward  whirl- 
ed the  rattle,  and  when  the  good  man  cried  the 
third  time  **Stop  that!"  the  saucy  Fresh  looked 
oyer  his  shoulder  and  replied,  **  Wait  till  it  runs 
down,  can't  you  I" 

This  was  more  than  the  amiable  President  could 
resist,  and  he  waited. 

Ak  inyeterate  stammerer  one  day,  upon  a  jour- 
ney, stopped  to  dine  at  a  hotel.  On  attempting  to 
help  himself  to  pepper  at  tlie  dinner  he  found,  aft- 
er a  yiolent  shining,  |hat  there  was  no  pepper  to 
be  had.  He  turned  round,  and,  beckoning  to 
the  waiter,  oommenoed:  **Wa-wa-wa^wa-wuterI 
this  pep-pep-pep-p-p-p-pepper-box  is  som-sem-som- 
something  like  me."  "Why  so.  Sir?"  said  the 
waiter.  "  Po-po-po-po-p-p-p-poor  deliyeiy !"  That 
pepper-box  was  soon  filled. 

The  southern  part  of  Illinois  has  long  been  call- 
ed '*  Bgypt,"  and  some  haye  supposed  it  was  so 
called  as  being  a  '^  land  of  darkness" — one  of  the 
benighted  parts  of  the  earth.  A  yery  intelligent 
correspondent  of  ours,  who  liyes  there,  writes  that 
the  name  had  a  yery  different  origin ;  and  he  is  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  giyen  in  the  Drawer,  and 
then  eyery  body  will  know  it.  He  says ;  "  This 
portion  of  the  State  was  first  settled,  and  afterward 
the  northern  counties.  The  new  settlements  of  the 
north  had  to  depend  on  the  south  for  their  com  un- 
til they  could  raise  it  for  themselyes,  and  hence 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  saying  *  they  must  go 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.'  This  is  the  mil 
source  of  the  name ;  and  as  to  the  darkness,  that  is 
all  in  your  eye." 

He  denies  decidedly  that  they  keep  on  yoting 
two  weeks  after  an  election  b  fairly  oyer,  so  as  to 
make  it  all  come  right.  We  presume  it  is  a  slan- 
der ;  and  it  shows  the  eyil  of  haying  a  bad  name. 

EPITAPHS. 
This  curious  department  of  literature  is  become 
ing  more  and  more  curious  as  the  tombstones  ren- 
der their  records.    The  following  b  on  a  stone  in 
Pittstown,  Rensselaer  Ck>unty,  New  York : 

RUTH  8PRAGUE, 
daughter  of  Glbeon  and  Elisabeth  Spragne,  died  Jan. 
llth,  1846,  aged  9  yean  4  montha  and  6  daya.  She  waa 
•tolen  from  the  grave  by  Thomaa  L.  Shaw,  and  diasected 
by  Dr.  Roger  B.  Wilaon,  in  Hooaio,  New  York,  from  which 
her  mntUated  mnalna  were  obtained  and  depoalted  here. 

Her  body  dlaaected  by  fiendlah  men ; 

Her  bones  anatomized ; 

Her  soul,  we  trust,  haa  risen  to  God, 

Where  few  phyeteiane  riee. 

The  names  of  the  aecueed  we  haye  changed,  but 
the  record  b  a  true  bill.  Here  b  another,  firom 
Boston: 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  A  CHILD, 

OArSBD  BT  FALLIHO  ZSTO  ▲  TUB  Or  WATBS. 

A  TUB  of  water  ahe  fen  in. 

Not  knowing  It  would  take  her  breath  t 
Bnt  oh,  alaal  the  &tal  atep 

Which  proved  to  her  a  sadden  death. 

<<  Wb  haye  a  little  three-year^ld,  and  a  littler 
two-year-old.  While  the  mother  was  out  of  the 
room,  and  the  door  open,  No.  2  had  climbed  up  to 
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the  table  on  whkh  the  Bogar-bowl  was  standing)  and 
helped  herself  taa  lamp.  No.  8  saw  her,  and  said, 
*  Oh,  Kitty,  you  mustn't  Mteal!  God  doesn't  like 
BteaU,*  Kitty  answered,  *I  didn't  steal  f  I  only 
took  it.'  '  Well,'  said  Ned,  '  God  doesn't  like  tooks 
neither.' " 

It  would  be  Tery  well  for  Ned  and  SLitty  to  re- 
member this  when  they  get  to  be  twenty  or  thirty 
years  old.  Ned  may  be  a  clerk,  or  a  bank-teller, 
ixt  President,  and  his  remark  to  Kitty  will  save 
him  from  falling,  if  he  will  keep  it  in  mind  when  he 
is  tempted  to  take  what  is  not  his  own. 

'*  A  Rbtirbd  Phtsiciam"  sends  us  a  certificate 
that  he  was  rapidly  sinking  into  a  decline,  and  was 
given  up  by  himself  and  his^ends,  when  he  began 
to  take  Harper  for  the  sake  of  the  Drawer.  His 
weight  was  then  only  102  pounds ;  but  under  the 
rule  "  Laugh  and  grow  £it,"  he  has  been  c<mstant- 
ly  improving,  until  now  he  weighs  184  pounds, 
and  is  constantly  gaining.  The  April  Number  add^ 
ed  five  pounds.  He  wishes  us  to  publish  his  cer- 
tificate ;  but  we  decline  doing  so,  having  a  deep 
conviction  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  to 
have  any  assurances  of  the  good  effects  of  so  well- 
known  a  medicine,  and  it  is  not  strictly  profiBSsion- 
al  for  a  physician  to  be  lending  his  name  to  such 
prescriptions. 

THE  PALMER. 
Bt  Jomr  8.  Bssss. 
I  BBHSLD  M  I  walked  abroad  one  day 

An  agM  palmer  paaslng  along; 
And  ever,  as  he  wended  his  way, 
Sadly  he  song  this  singular  iong: 

*'Life  ia  short,  but  Eternity  shorter; 
Man  is  like  earth,  but  woman  like  water; 
Woman  ia  sand,  but  man  Is  like  mortar; 
Woman  is  half,  but  man  is  a  quarter  I" 

Struck  by  his  words,  I  hastened  to  say, 

**  Friend,  pray  explain  thy  ringular  song ; 
Counsel  Is  andent,  wisdom  ia  gray^ 
An  old  man's  sayings  seldom  are  wrong.** 

*'My  song  is  all  troe,**  the  palmer  replied; 
*'  Eternity  soUeth,  a  single  tide- 
Life  into  seventy  parts  doth  divide ; 
It  foUoweth,  then,  that  Life  U  most  wideP* 
"  Pilgrim,  thou  speakest  well,  but  I  pray 

Tell  me  more  as  we  Journey  along; 
Answer  my  question — ^If  ask  I  may — 
Show  me  the  three  parts  more  of  thy  songl** 
''Man  is  like  earth,  that  must  labor  and  toU, 
While  the  laughing  river  blesses  the  soil ; 
No  sand  in  mortar  the  builder  would  foil— 
The  cheer  cams  half— a  quarter  the  moil  V* 

'*Sage,  it  is  trnthl"  was  all  I  could  say, 

As  the  ancient  palmer  passed  along. 
Ceaselessly  wending  his  toilsome  way, 
Singing  sadly  his  singular  song-~ 

**Life  is  short,  but  Eternity  shorter; 
Han  is  like  earth,  but  woman  like  water; 
Woman  is  sand,  but  man  is  like  mortar; 
Woman  is  half;  but  man  Is  a  qoarlerr* 
/MMiy.  18SS.  

The  lively  contributor  of  the  fdlowing  sa3rs 
there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were 
caught,  and  he  has  been  hooking  a  few. 

**  The  Bev.  J.  S.  has  achieved  a  high  distinc- 
tion, not  only  in  our  State  but  in  yours,  as  a 
very  forcible,  though  somewhat  eocentric,  preach- 
er. He  was  at  one  time  preaching  in  the  city 
where  he  still  labors,  and  had  in  hi^  congregation 
a  rough  but  kind-hearted  butcher,  who  was  a  littie 
given  to  dividing  the  sermon  audibly  among  tho 


congregation— fearing,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
hearers  might  not  understand  that  the  preacher 
meant  them.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  S.  had  under- 
taken to  point  out  some  of  the  faults  of  his  people 
in  relation  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and 
proceeded  something  after  this  fashion : 

'*  *  Even  when  yon  come  to  the  House  of  God, 
my  brethren,  your  thoughts  are  not  on  His  word, 
or  on  heavenly  and  divine  things.  One  of  you,  for 
instance,  will  be  thinking  of  your  whale-ships  (the 
town  was  a  whaling  port),  and  reckoning  how  much 
oil  they  will  bring  in,  and  how  much  money  j^u 
will  make  out  of  it.' 

"  '  That's  you,  Deacon  W.,'  interposed  Use  butch- 
er,  in  a  voice  audible  all  over  the  house. 

*' '  Another,'  pursued  the  minister,  *  will  be  think- 
ing of  the  houses  he  is  building,  and  contriving  how 
he  can  slight  his  work,  so  as  to  make  it  more  profit- 
aUe.' 

*'*  That's  yon,  Deacon  L.,'  again  broke  in  the 
butcher. 

**  *  Another,*  continued  Mr.  S.,  'will  be  occu- 
pied with  the  thought  of  his  goods,  and  with  plan- 
ning how  he  can  sell  more  of  them,  and  at  a  better 
profit' 

**  *  That's  you.  Brother  B.,'  said  the  butcher. 

'^  *  Another  will  be  counting  his  gains  from  his 
fisheries,  and  wishing  that  he  could  catch  larger 
quantities  or  sell  them  faster.' 

"*  That's  you,  Brother  H.,'  inteiTupted  the 
butcher. 

** '  Another,'  said  the  pastor,  *  and  he  the  worst 
of  all,  because  he  bresks  the  Sabbath  worse  than 
the  rest,  will  rise  early  on  Sabbath  morning,  and 
kill  a  beef  and  dress  it,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for 
market  on  Monday  morning.' 

*"And  that's  meT  roared  the  butcher,  and 
ever  after  held  his  peace." 

'*AifOKO  the  most  eminent,  and  by  no  me&ns 
the  least  ¥ritty,  of  the  Congregational  clergymen 
of  the  last  generation  in  this  vicinity  was  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Chimin,  D.D.  The  following  anecdote  of 
him  has  been  in  print  before,  but  I  believe  not  in 
the  Magazine : 

**  Many  years  ago,  before  Albany  was  linked  to 
Boston  by  iron  bands,  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was 
held  at  Albany,  and  Dr.  Chapin,  with  a  number  of 
other  clergymen  fh>m  this  region,  attended,  per- 
forming the  journey  by  stage.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  they  returned  by  the  same  conveyance. 
The  stage  started  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  before  day- 
light. All  the  passengers  in  the  stage  but  one 
were  Congregational  clergymen ;  that  one  was  a 
young  £piscq>al  minister.  At  first  starting  the 
passengers  were  all  silent,  till,  after  some  time,  our 
young  Episcopal  fHend,  with  somewhat  more  of 
courage  than  discretion,  proceeded  to  deliver  him- 
self substantially  as  follows : 

**  *  I  have  been  e:»roining  those  portions  of  the 
Scriptures,  lately,  in  which  prayer  is  spoken  of,  and 
have  satisfied  myself  that  prayer  is  never  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  where  the  circumstances  do  not 
make  it  probable— yes,  I  may  say  certain— that  the 
prayer  must  have  been  read,* 

"  To  this  somewhat  startling  proposition  no  one 
made  any  reply,  but  our  young  friend,  nothing 
daunted,  went  on :  *  I  will  defy  any  gentieman 
present  to  bring  forward  an  instance  where  this  is 
not  the  case.' 
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"Then  was  again  a  short' sUtnee,  which  was 
Mbui  by  Dr.  Chapin^  who  said,  in  his  blandest 
and  most  deferential  tones, 

'*  4  do  not  mean  to  deny  your  position,  Sir ;  bnt 
then  is  a  question  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  yon  will 
be  so  kind  aa  to  answer  it.' 

" '  Ob,  ask  as  many  questions  as  you  please  I 
will  answer  them,'  was  the  reply  of  the  young  man. 

"  *The  qoeetion  I  wished  to  ask  was,*  said  Dr. 
QiapiQ,  very  deliberately,  *  who  held  the  candle  for 
Jonah  when  he  read  prayers  in  the  whale's  belly?' 

*'  It  is  said  that  the  jurenUe  diviue  maintained 
a  dignified  aiknce  during  the  rest  of  that  journey." 

DuRiNo  General  Jackson's  second  Presidential 
campaign  there  flourished  at  the  Quarantine 
Gxouid,  Staten  Island,  an  honest  old  fallow,  a 
baker  by  trade,  and  a  stanch  Democrat  witbaL 
One  eyeoing  a  political  meeting  was  held  at  a  small 
tsTem  which  then  stood  on  the  shore  road,  a  sh<nt 
disUoca  east  of  the  present  Pavilion  at  New 
Brighton.  Our  good  friend,  and  several  other  res- 
idents at  the  Quarantine,  attended  the  meeting. 
Among  them  was  old  Dr.  H.,  who  was  a  noted  wag, 
sad  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  a  speech  could  be  got 
ent  of  the  old  baker  it  would  be  exceedingly  amus- 
ing. Accordingly  he  called  on  him  for  an  address. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  balur;  "  I  can  make  bread, 
boft  I  can't  make  speeches." 

The  snggeslion,  however,  had  exdted  the  audi- 
ence, and  the  old  man  was  at  length  compelled  to 
make  the  effort.    So,  rising  in  his  seat,  he  said : 

"  Feller  citizens,  it  is  well  known  to  you  all  that 
when  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  the  Em- 
peror of  Brazil  seized  several  of  our  ships,  and 
wouldn't  let  'em  come  home.  So  President  Adams 
wrote  him  a  letter,  and  a  very  purtjf  letter  it  was, 
too^or  to  give  him  his  due,  he  knew  how  to  write, 
if  he  didn't  know  any  thing  else.  So  the  Emperor 
he  got  the  letter,  and,  after  he  had  read  it,  he  ask- 
ad  who  this  Adams  was?  and  his  headmen  told 
hun  he  WIS  President  of  the  United  States.  *Well, 
well,'  aays  the  Emperor,  *  he  wants  me  to  send  them 
•hips  home,  but  I  won't  do  it ;  for  it  is  quite  plain 
to  ma  that  a  man  who  can  write  so  beautiful,  don't 
know  any  thing  about  fighting ;  so'tlie  ships  must 
>t»ywhere  they  are.'  WeO,"  continued  the  baker, 
"l^Hmd-by  Ginral  Jackson  got  to  be  President, 
And  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  it  was 
•omethmg  like  this : 

*T(m  Emperor,  aaod  them  ships  home  right  awaj. 
AvDsaw  Jacksoh.* 
Well,  the  Emperor  got  that  letter  too,  and  after  he 
1^  Kad  it,  he  laughed,  and  said, '  This  is  a  mighty 
^oearlett^I  Who  is  this  Jackson  ?  'Pearstome 
iVe  iheerd  of  him  before.'  *  We'll  teU  you,'  said 
m  headmen,  *  who  he  is.  He  is  the  New  Orleans 
•jckaon.'  •  What  I'  said  the  Emperor,  *  the  New 
OrWns  Jackson!  That's  quite  another  matter, 
li  this  msQ  doQ't  write  so  beautiful  he  Imows  how 
^  fight;  10  send  them  ships  home  right  away.' 
^^  was  done." 

It  ii  tcarcely  worth  while  to  say  that  this  was 
'^Surded  as  a  very  efltective  political  speech,  and 
vuieotiTed  with  thunders  of  applause. 

^>  Drawer  is  indebted  to  a  PitUbuxg  corre- 
^^(^t  for  the  following  capital  anecdote  of  Fa- 
**•'  Moody,  who  was  bom  at  Newbury,  1676,  grad^ 
J^  at  Harvard  College  in  1698,  settled  at  York, 
*«H  in  1700,  and  died,  at  seventy-two  years  of 


*' '  Come,  Charles,  my  son,'  said  Deacon  Alls- 
worth,  '  take  one  of  these  turkeys  and  carry  it  up 
to  Minister  Moody,  for  Thanksgiving.' 

<'  *No,  fSatheri  I  don't  do  that  again,  I  tell  you !' 

**  *  What  do  I  hear  now,  Charles  ?  These  flve^md- 
twenty  years  I  have  sent  the  minister  a  turkey,  and 
Joe  has  carried  them,  and  Tom,  and  Jerry,  and  you 
—without  ever  refusing  before.    What's  the  mat-  , 
ter  now  ?' 

'  *  *■  Why,  fiather,  he  never  thanks  me  for  bringing 
it  to  him.  Besides,  he  took  me  to  task,  a  while  ago, 
tiecause  I  started  out  of  meeting  too  soon.' 

"  *  Well,  son,  you  Icnow  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
minister  to  go  out  before  any  of  the  congregation 
starts;  thb  is  done  as  a  maik  of  respect.' 

**  ^Bespect  or  not,  he's  nothing  but  a  man ;  and 
as  for  creeling  for  him,  I  won't  do  it.' 

**  *  Well,  let  it  all  pass,  and  carry  him  the  turkey; 
and  if  he  ^m't  thank  you  for  it,  I  wilL' 

'*  Charles  shouldered  the  fowl,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  at  the  nUnister's  house.  The  minister 
was  seated  in  the  parlor,  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  his  friends,  who  had  oome  to  spend  Thanksgiv* 
ing  with  him. 

**  The  lad  entered  without  knocking,  and  bring- 
ing the  turk^  firom  his  slioulders  heavily  upon  the 
Uble,  said, 

'  *'  *  Mr.  Moody,  there's  a  turkey  for  you.  If  you 
want  it,  you  may  have  it ;  if  3rou  don't,  I'U  carry  it 
back  again.' 

"  *  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it,'  said  the  minister; 
*but  I  think  you  might  learn  a  little  manners, 
Charles.    Can't  you  do  an  errand  better  ?' 

***How  would  you  have  me  to  do  it?'  said 
Charles. 

**  *  Sit  down  in  my  chair,'  said  the  clergyman, 
*  and  I  will  show  jrou  how.' 

**  Charles  took  the  chair,  while  the  divine  took 
the  turkey  and  left  the  room.  He  soon  returned, 
took  off  his  liat,  made  a  very  low  bow,  and  said, 

**  *  Mr.  Moody,  here  is  a  turkey  which  my  father 
sends  to  you,  and  wishes  you  to  accept  aa  a  pres- 
ent.' 

**  Charles  rose  trota  his  seat  and  took  the  fowl, 
and  said  to  the  minister, 

"  *  It  is  a  very  line  one,  and  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  your  father  for  it.  In  this  and  many  other  in- 
stances he  has  contributed  to  my  liappdness.  If 
you  just  carry  it  into  the  kitchen  and  return  again 
I  wfll  send  for  Mrs.  Moody  to  give  you  half  a  dol- 
lar.' 

**  The  good  old  clergyman  walked  out  of  the 
room ;  his  friends  laughed  at  the  joke,  and  made 
up  a  purse  lor  the  lad,  who  ever  afterwtfd  raceived 
a  reward  for  his  services." 

SoMB  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Samuel  Johnson 
flourished  as  a  lawyer  in  Stratford  County.  He 
had  smartness  as  well  as  his  namesake  over  the 
water.  A  young  lawyer  had  opened  an  office  in 
tliat  town,  and  a  friend  of  his  had  a  suit  in  antici- 
pation in  which  he  wished  to  employ  his  young 
friend ;  but  as  he  thought  much  of  Johnson's  opin- 
ion, he  concluded  he  would  first  consult  him.  He 
went  and  stated  his  case  fully  to  him,  and  asked 
his  advioe.  Johnson  told  him  firom  hia  statement 
he  oonaidered  he  had  a  good  case,  and  most  likely 
would  recover.  He  then  went  to  his  young  friend 
and  had  a  suit  commenced.  The  other  party  ap- 
plied to  Johnson  to  defend  him,  which  he  did,  and 
gained  the  suiL  After  judgment  the  plaintiff  said, 
indignantly,  **  Mr.  Johnson,  did  you  not  tell  me  I 
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htA  a  good  cam,  and  should  gain  it?"  "  Let  ns 
Me,**  Bald  Jolmion,  '*  what  did  jaa  give  me  for  my 
advice?**  "Nothing,"  said  the  man.  "Very  well," 
said  Johnson,  **  that  wba  jutt  what  it  wot  toirtk,*' 

SoMBWHBRB  aboot  1780  Tolland  County,  in 
Connecticnt,  was  set  off  firom  Hartftml  County, 
■  and  Tolland  was  made  the  county  town.  Lawyers 
from  other  counties  attended  the  courts  there,  and, 
among  others,  Mr.  Huntington,  from  Nanufich.  In 
tliose  days  the  court  and  bar  ate  by  themselves  al- 
most exclusively.  One  day,  in  term  time,  Mr. 
West,  a  farmer,  from  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
came  into  the  hotd  where  they  were  dining  and 
called  for  dinner.  The  landlord  told  liim  he  could 
not  well  accommodate  liim,  unless  the  gentlemen 
of  the  court  and  bar  would  allow  him  to  dine  with 
them ;  he  would  go  and  see.  He  went,  and  said  to 
them  that  Mr.  West,  a  very  respectable  fSurmer  of 
that  town,  wanted  dinner,  and,  if  they  had  no  ob- 
jection, he  would  like  liim  to  dine  with  them. 
^  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  several  voices ;  **'  let 
him  come  in."  He  took  a  seat  at  the  table.  Mr. 
Huntington  commenced  speaking  ironically  of  Tol- 
land—what  a  smart  place  it  had  become  since  it  was 
made  a  county  town— he  presumed  it  would  soon 
be  a  sea-port,  ahd  Skungermug  Pond  (about  half  a 
mile  south  of  the  viUage)  would  be  the  port  of  en- 
try. Mr.  West  said,  for  himself  he  had  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  at  aU.  **  Indeed,"  said  he,  '*  the  mall 
craft  begin  to  come  up  frmn  Norwich  already." 

*  *  Thb  statute  laws  of  our  State  (Tennessee)  were 
compiled  by  Messrs*  Nicholson. and  Carothers,  and 
the  volume  is  universally  termed,  in  law  parlance, 
NiohoUon  and  Carolhen.  During  the  last  term  of 
our  Quarterly  Court  at  FayettevUle,  Judge  March- 
banks,  who  presided,  wished  to  examine  some  por- 
tion of  the  law,  and  called  upon  the  officer  waiting 
upon  the  court  to  bring  him  Nicholson  and  Caro^ 
then.  Whereupon  the  constable-— a  newly-elected 
ruralist — left  the  house,  and  began  parading  up 
and  down  the  streets,  until  at  length  he  met  with 
a  grave  old  farmer  from  the  country  whom  he 
chanced  to  know,  by  the  name  of  Caitithers,  who 
is  a  very  strict  member  of  the  Seoeder  Church,  and 
who  never  had  a  lawsuit  in  all  his  humble  and  un- 
obtrusive life.  Hastily  approaching  the  old  man, 
Mr.  Constable  informed  him  that  the  Judge  was  in 
need  of  hb  presence  immediately.  But  the  old 
gentleman  demurred  to  the  summons  with  much 
earnestness— didnt  know  what  the  Judge  cottld 
want  with  him — supposed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  the  man— tried  to  reason  the 
case  with  the  officer— but  all  to  no  purpose.  No- 
thing daunted,  Mr.  Constable  could  not  be  put 
off.  He  had  been  sent  especially  for  Mr.  Caro- 
thers, and  no  mistake.  He  knew  his  duty ;  and 
Mr.  Cd&rothers  was  obliged  to  go,  under  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law  made  and  provided  in  such  Cases. 
Finding  expostulation  of  no  avail,  and  not  know- 
ing what  penalties  might  be  attached  to  his  reftisal, 
he  consented  to  go;  so  off  they  started,  the  consta- 
ble much  elated  at  the  idea  of  his  good  fortune  in 
finding  his  man  in  town,  and  feeing  something  of 
importance  from  his  power  to  force  men  to  do  his 
bidding.  Upon  arriving  inside  the  court-house 
door,  the  constable  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  *  May  it  please  the  Court,  here  it  Mr.  Oar- 
others;  Mr.  Nicholson  not  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
ty!' Whereupon  the  gravity  of  the  court  was 
most  completely  and  entinly  upsat,  and  a  scene  of 


the  most  uproarious' laughter  succeeded,  in  wUdi 
Judge,  jury,  and  spectators  all  heartily  joined, 
much  to  the  confusion  and  chagrin  of  the  consta- 
ble."   

**  I  HAVB  a  little  sister,  who  is  *  only  about  two 
years  and  eleven  months  old,*  but  who  has  said 
some  good  things,  as  what  child  has  not  ? 

''  Her  brother  happening  to  use  the  remark,  *  I 
smell  a  rat  1*  she,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry, 
replied,  '  /  mell  tioo  rats  I* 

*'  One  day  she  said  to  her  grandma,  *  Do  you 
want  some  candy?'  *  Yes,*  said  grandma.  'Well,* 
she  rejoined,  'go  to  the  store  and  buy  me  some, 
and  1  -win  ffive  you  part  P  ** 

Thbbb  lives  in  Chautauqua  County  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman  by  the  name  of  Muzzy,  who, 
many  years  ago,  was  Deputy  Sheriff  under  William 
Sexton.  Mr.  Muzzy  was,  and  is,  celebrated  for 
excessive  politeness  and  the  use  of  the  largest  words 
that  the  **  Unabridged"  can  produce.  One  day 
during  his  deputyship  he  called  at  Mr.  Sexton's 
house,  where  he  was  a  stranger  to  all  but  the  Sher- 
iff. Mr.  Sexton  was  absent,  and  Muzzy  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  do  the  agreeable  to  the  la^ 
dies,  and  finally  left  without  giving  his  name.  On 
the  Sheriff's  return,  be  was  informed  by  the  fomily 
that  a  gentleman  had  called  in  his  absence  to  see 
him.  To  the  inquiry  who  he  wasf  the  daughter 
of  the  Sheriff  replied  that  **  she  did  not  know,  but 
the  smallest  wwd  he  spoke  was  Ompompanoosoock/' 
"  Oh,"  said  the  Sheriff,  **  that  is  Muzav,  my  dep- 
uty!"   

A  OBMTLEMAir  in  Liverpool,  sending  soma  bean- 
tifril  ohUd  words^  says:  "We  live  in  the  'old 
country,'  but  a  friend  who  comes  frequently  over 
the  Atlantic  brings  us  a  fr«sh  Harper  every  ftw 
weeks,  and  with  what  pleasure  to  us  I  wUl  not 
attempt  to  say.  It  is  no  reflection  on  the  other 
pages  to  say  that  the  Drawer  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
read.  Even  Thackeray  has  to  stand  aside  tiU  its 
contents  have  been  explored." 

So  it  goes,  over  the  sea,  and  into  the  farthest 
lands.  Wherever  the  English  language  has  read- 
ers and  hearers  the  Drawer  hai  friends,  who  open 
it  for  the  pleasure  it  never  fails  to  give,  and  bkss 
it  for  the  smiles  it  brings.  A  lady  writes  from  the 
far  Southwest  that  she  buys  the  Magazine  eadi 
month  for  the  sake  of  the  Drawer,  that  it  may  help 
her  to  drive  away  the  blueSy  and  it  never  fails. 

Pbtbb  Cabtwbight,  the  fomous  Western 
preacher,  whose  name  is  associated  with  tliat  at 
General  Jackson,  and  is  familiar  to  thousands  of 
our  readers,  has  been  In  the  city  making  us  a  visit. 
Right  well  have  we  and  many  more  enjoyed  the 
eld  man's  flow  of  soul,  his  genial  humor,  and  his 
frmd  of  backwoods  life  and  adventure.  He  tells  a 
capital  story  of  hb  trouble  in  getting  a  room  to  suit 

him  when  he  reached  the Hotel,  on  Broadway, 

where  he  proposed  to  spend  a  few  days  while  he 
finished  the  business  that  brought  him  to  the  city* 

Delivering  his  saddle-bags,  with  which  be  al- 
ways travels,  to  the  clerk,  he  entered  his  name. 
Being  taken  for  a  rough  customer  from  the  coun- 
try, he  was  put  down,  or  up.  In  the  book  for  707, 
somewhere  near  the  sky,  and  up  six  or  eight  palm 
of  stairs.  Out  of  breath  long  before  he  got  tbsra^ 
following  his  Irish  guide  around  one  turn  and  thnt 
another— here,  there,  and  erery  where— till  he  wa* 
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more  bewildered  than  if  he  had  been  lost  in  the 
woodA  inAsUrless  night,  he  was  at  laat  shown  into 
a  seTeo-bjr-nine  chamber,  as  his  destined  abode. 
Always  ready,  and  never  losing  his  presence  of 
mind,  betorned  upon  the  servant-pioneer,  and  said, 

"How  am  I  to  find  my  way  back  without  a 
gmde?" 

Pat  smiled  kindly,  and  said,  "There's  the  bell. 
Sir;  jtT  honor  has  only  to  ring,  and  a  waiter  will 
oome  and  show  you  the  way  down,  Sir.'* 

"  Git  out  with  yonr  bells !  I've  tried  them  be- 
fore, and  the  more  I  ring  the  more  nobody  comes. 
Go  ^  the  landlord  to  send  me  a  hatchet." 

"A  hatchet,  Sir!  what  does  yes  mane  by 
that?" 

"A  hand-axe ;  I  want  to  blaze  my  way  out  of 
tins  tavern.     60  and  get  one—go !" 

The  old  lion  was  roused  in  Peter,  and  the  waiter 
mshed  ont  of  the  room,  and  down  stairs,  to  the 
landlord,  who  was  seated  among  a  number  of 
friends  in  the  office.  Pat  made  his  report,  and  the 
cempany  agroed  that  the  guest  must  be  a  charac- 
ter. The  landlord  was  urged  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  upper  regions  of  his  own  house — an 
onezplored  country  to  him.  He  could  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone — see  the  stranger  and  the  up- 
per stories  of  the  hotel.  He  mounted  the  stain, 
and  in  dne  time  knocked  at  797.  Said  Peter,  as  he 
entered: 

"Are  70a  the  landlord  of  this  tavern?" 

"  I  am,  Sir,  at  your  service." 

"Well,  I  have  sent  the  servant  for  a  hatchet, 
that  I  may  blaxe  my  way  out  of  the  house,  so  as  to 
find  my  way  back  and  forth.  I  might  as  well  be 
in  a  labTrinth,  or  the  streets  of  Boston." 

The  landlord  said  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant  by  Uazing  his  way  out. 

"Why,"  sidd  Mr.  Cartwright,  "when  we  go 
into  the  woods  where  there  is  no  path,  we  cut  a 
notch  in  a  tree  at  every  turn  we  make,  so  that  we 
ean  find  oar  way  back ;  and  I  want  a  hatchet  to 
mark  the  way  through  these  everlasting  halls,  and 
np  and  down  the  sUirs." 

"Bat  that  wiQ  ruin  the  house,  and  can't  be 
done,  Sir." 

"  I  can't  help  that  Suppose  the  house  gets 
a-fire,  am  I  to  be  roasted  up  here  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing your  honae  ?" 

The  landlord  understood  the  man  at  once.  His 
clerk*  had  mistaken  him.  He  invited  him  to  walk 
with  him  below.  On  the  second  floor.  Just  in  front 
of  the  parlor  door,  was  a  handsome,  quiet  room, 
reserved  for  rare  and  distinguished  guests.  Into 
tlus  the  preacher  was  conducted.  His  saddle-bags 
were  brooght,  and  the  tired  stranger  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  snooze,  and  readily  found  his  way  into 
t^  street.  He  had  gained  his  point,  and  was  quite 
et  home  while  he  stoid.     ~ 

"Ma  I"  says  ten-year-old  Chariey,  "  if  we  were 
op  iu  a  balloon,  and  the  world  was  on  fire,  uid 
should  bnm  up,  where  would  we  go  to  when  we 
cune  down?" 

His  little  sister  took  up  the  question,  and  an- 
•TOed,  "Why,  we  should  go  to  athur 

The  answer  could  hardly  have  been  bettered. 

A.  Westmw  correspondent  writes :  "  We  have 
no  railroad  running  into  our  village,  but  our  people 
were  last  year  moving  in  the  matter.  Asourtown 
\Ja^  y«^  ^wo  years  old,  we  have  no  gtave-yard  yet 
"^ont.  A  project  for  a  branch  road  having  been 


started,  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  to 
promote  the  object.  It  was  thought  it  would  save 
time  to  have  the  other  matter  attended  to  at  the 
same  time ;  and  the  notice  was  posted  calling  the 
citizens  together  *  to  secure  a  branch  railnwd  to 
the  village,  and  also  to  take  measures  to  promote 
the  decent  burial  of  the  dead  1'  Some  of  our  folks 
thought  the  latter  to  be  a  very  natural  result  of 
the  former,  and  both  prqjects  are  now  pressed  with 
zeaL" 

A  VBBT  far  Southwestern  friend  writes : 
"Judge  Willis,  who  for  many  years  presided 
over  the  Probate  Court  of  Ashley  County,  Arkan- 
sas, was  noted  for  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the 
right,  and  his  determination  to  have  equity  admin- 
istered. At  one  of  his  courts  lawyer  Jones  was  ar- 
guing a  case  before  him  with  great  earnestness,  and 
launching  out  into  a  broad  assertion,  which,  if 
true,  would  have  great  e^sct  upon  tlie  mind  of  the 
Judge.  Suddenly  the  Judge  interrupted  him  by 
inquiring,  '  Squire  Jones,  will  you  be  qualified  as 
to  that  ?'  Tlie  lawyer  replied  that  he  was  argu* 
ing  the  case,  and  did  not  appear  as  a  witness  to  be 
examined.  *  That  may  be,'  said  his  Honor,  *  but 
it  will  be  more  satisfactory^  the  Court  if  you  will 
make  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  it.'  The  law3rer  de- 
clined to  indorse  his  argument  with  the  formality 
of  an  oath,  and  lost  his  case." 


Thb  same  correspondent  sends  another  incident 
in  the  legal  career  of  the  same  Judge  Willis : 

"  In  the  year  1848,  while  away  from  home,  one 
Teddy  O'Brien  heard  the  wondeifhl  stories  of  gold 
mines  just  discovered  in  California.  Seized  with 
the  yellow  fever,  and  mad  as  4he  rest,  he  resolved 
to  make  haste  to  the  land  of  gold  and  better  his 
fortune.  Away  he  went,  without  bidding  good- 
by  or  sending  a  word  of  farewell  to  his  famUy  or 
friends.  One  year,  and  two  years,  rolled  by,  and 
no  tidings  of  Teddy  came  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. He  had  left  them  with  a  snug  little  proper- 
ty, and  now  that  they  had  g^ven  him  up  for  dead 
and  lost,  the  case  was  taken  into  the  Probate  Court, 
that  an  administrator  might  be  appointed.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  Teddy  came  back  as  the  Judge 
was  hearing  the  case ;  and,  having  refreshed  him- 
self with  a  drink  of  whisky,  he  strolled  into  court 
as  Judge  Willis  was  pronouncing  his  final  decree 
in  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  '  Stop,  yer  Hon- 
or 1'  says  Teddy;  *wud  ye  be  dividin'  a  dead 
maa*i  plunder  before  his  own  eyes  ?  I'm  Teddy 
O'Brien  myself,  as  yer  Honor  well  knows,  come 
back  to  claim  my  own.'  The  Judge  looked  at  him 
but  a  moment,  and  replied,  with  decision,  *  The 
Court  knows  nothing  tx  officio ;  if  you  are  Mr. 
O'Brien,  you  must  prove  it  V  " 

CoLOXXL  M*Cluxo  was  the  most  notorious  du^ 
elist  of  the  Southwest.  A  correspondent  sends  us 
an  anecdote  of  him  that  brings  out  very  neatly 
the  fact  that  some  men  know  when  it4s  safe  to  be 
brave ;  and,  after  all,  courage  depends  very  much 
upon  circumstances : 

*^  M^Clung  had  a  dispute  with  a  rowdy  in  the 
office  of  the  Prentiss  House,  at  Yicksburg,  when, 
becoming  exasperated,  and  wishing  to  end  the  af- 
takt  at  once,  he  caught  the  rowdy  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  drew  him  to  the  door,  and  summarily 
kicked  him  into  the  street.  The  fellow,  knowing 
M*Clung's  aavagism  when  roused,  coolly  picked 
himself  up^  and  walked  off  without  resenting  the 
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indig^ty.  Here  the  matter  ended.  But  some 
time  afterward,  Colonel  MK^lung^  being  in  Nev 
Orleans,  and  walking  np  St.  Cliarles  Street  one 
day,  saw  the  same  fellow  actually  kicking  anoth- 
er man  out  of  the  door  of  a  drinkhig  saloon.  The 
kicked  had  become  a  kicker.  MK^lung  could  scarce- 
ly believe  his  own  eyes.  Walking  up  to  him,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  *  Look  here,  my  fine  fellow !  are  not  you  the 
man  I  kicked  out  of  the  Prentiss  House,  the  other 
day,  at  Vicksburg?* 

'»*  Softly,  softly,  Colonel  I*  repUed  the  fellow, 
looking  archly  at  M^Clung;  *don*t  mention  the 
drcumstanoe.  I'm  the  man ;  but— but  yon  tmd  J 
know  who  to  kickP  ** 

Another  storjM^lhe  same  duelist  Sa  vouched 
for  by  the  same  corralpondent : 

*^  Colonel  M*CliIiig  was  spending  part  of  the 
summer  at  Cooper's  WeUs,  a  noted  watering^laoe 
in  Mississippt  Being  at  the  public  dinner-table 
one  day,  the  Colonel  and  his  fHends  had,  somehow 
or  other,  become  more  than  usually  excited  over 
the  generous  liquor,  and  he  was  boasting  of  his  ex- 
ploits, to  which  they  listened  with  unbounded  ad- 
miration, and  testified  their  pleasure  by  applause. 
On  this  occasion  he  would  finsquently  wind  np  his 
yams  by  declaring,  *7'oi  a  whale,  Sir/  Pm  a 
whale  P  Just  opposite  to  the  Colonel  sat  a  plucky 
but  very  small  man,  the  sheriff  of  one  of  the  river 
counties,  who  had  recently  arrived,  and  was  per- 
sonally unknown  to  M'Clung,  though  the  little 
sheriff  know  the  Colonel,  as  did  almost  trery  man 
in  the  State.  It  so  happened  that  every  time  the 
excited  duelist  exclaimed  *  I'm  a  whale,*  he  fixed 
his  eye  on  the  sheriff,  who  soon  determined  to 
stand  it  no  longer ;  but,  seizing  a  carving-knife, 
he  jumped  up  into  his  chair,  and  cried  out,  *  I'll 
have  you  to  know,  Colonel  M^Climg,  that  if  you 
ore  a  whale,  I'm  no  tardine  P  This  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  Colonel's  friends  looked  to  see 
him  seize  the  sheriff,  without  waiting  for  legal 
process,  and  throw  him  out  of  the  window.  Not 
he.  Deliberately  setting  down  his  glass,  and 
throwing  his  arms  around  the  fighting  sheriff,  he 
expressed  his  admiration  of  his  courage,  and  his 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance.  They  were  after- 
ward great  cronies  and  fast  fHends  till  the  death 
ofM*Clung. 

*'  It  was  very  plain  that  the  duelist  read  the 
sheriff,  and  knew  at  a  glance  he  was  a  better  man 
for  a  firiend  than  a  foe." 

Peter  Cabtwrioht  once  ran  for  the  Legisla- 
ture. There  were  nine  candidates  besides  him- 
self. For  Some  time  after  he  was  nominated  he  re- 
fused t<^  take  any  part  in  the  campaign,  but  as  the 
contest  waxed  warm  he  took  the  stump,  worked 
hard,  and  got  badly  beaten.  After  the  election  was 
over,  he  was  met  by  the  Hon.  Ebenecer  Brigham, 
who  asked  him  what  was  the  result  of  the  election. 

"  Well,"«aid  Peter,  "  I've  had  a  whipping  race ; 
I  led  four  behind  me,  and  drove  five  before  me." 

He  came  in  number  six  in  that  race ;  but  he  aft- 
erward went  thoroughly  into  politics,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature. 

Tke  Rev.  Dr.  Cobert,  of  Cynthiana,  Kentucky, 
in  showing  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment,  said, 
in  one  of  his  sermons : 

*'At  the  intersections  of  two  streets,  making 
four  comers,  stood  a  square  post,  painted  black  on 


one  side,  white  on  another,  blue  on  the  third,  and  ' 
red  on  the  other  side.    Four  travelers' were  coming 
down  the  several  roads,  when  one  of  them  ex- 
claimed: 

**  *  Oh,  see  that  blade  post !' 

**  *  It's  a  white  post !'  said  another. 

"  *  Ton  are  both  mistaken,'  said  the  third ;  '  it's 
blue!' 

"  *  Tou  are  all  blind,  or  crazy,'  said  the  fourth ; 
'I  know  it's  red  I' 

**  But  when  they  all  came  to  the  post,  and  looked 
on  all  sides  of  it,  they  found  that  all  had  been  mis- 
taken. So,  my  brethren,"  Dr.  Cobert  would  say, 
"  it  always  is  that  those  who  look  only  at  one  side 
of  a  thing  are  wrong ;  and  they  who  go  around  it, 
and  study  it  on  all  sides,  get  at  the  tmth." 


Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  contrib- 
utes a  good  story  of  a  man  with  a  very  bad  habit. 
As  it  is  all  about  lying,  the  reader  wiU  believe  it 
or  not  as  he  likes : 

^*  In  the  old  North  State  lives  a  certain  J<dm 
Ixmg,  who  draws  a  long  bow  whenever  he  has  any 
thing  to  tell,  and  his  character  for  trath  and  verac- 
ity has  been  below  zero  for  many  years.  Captain 
Johnson  had  been  so  taken  in  by  one  of  John's  oat- 
rageous  stories,  that  he  said  to  him,  in  a  pet : 

*'  *■  If  you  make  me  helieve  one  of  your  lies  again 
in  a  month,  I'll  give  3'ou  fifty  dollars !' 

"  John  pretended  to  be  quite  hurt  by  the  offer, 
and  went  off.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  riding 
by  the  Captain^,  post-haste,  on  horseback,  when 
the  Captain  called  out  to  him : 

"  *  I  say !  hello,  Johnny  I  stop  and  tell  ns  a  He 
or  two  this  morning !' 

"John  rode  on,  but  cried  out  most  dolefully: 
*  No  time  for  lying  now ;  brother  Jimmy  has  just 
been  killed  in  the  machine,  and  Fm  going  for  the 
old  folks.'    On  he  went. 

**  Captain  Johnson  ordered  his  horse,  and  rode 
over  to  see  the  dead  man  and  offer  his  services,  but 
found  him  alive  and  well,  ginning  cotton,  and  in 
no  danger  of  the  machine.  Just  then  John  rode 
up  and  demanded  the  fifty  dollars.  The  Captain 
declared  it  was  a  rascally  trick,  but  he  would  have 
had  to  pay  the  money  if  John  had  not  let  him  off." 


It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  knock  a  crotchet  ont 
of  a  crazy  man's  head,  if  you  hit  him  right.  And 
some  men,  in  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  are  as  tru- 
ly beside  themselves  as  others  in  the  Asylum,  and 
are  quite  as  much  in  need  of  care.  There  was  old 
Father  Murchison,  a  good  man,  but  in  his  old  age 
he  became  impatient  of  the  worid  and  anxious  to 
be  at  rest.  He  was  often  tempted  to  drown  him- 
self. One  morning,  about  two  o'clock,  his  son  was 
awakened  by  the  old  gentleman's  calling  out, 

**  Abel  I  Abel !  Satan  has  been  tempting  me  all 
night  to  go  and  drown  myself  in  the  horse-trough." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  a  great  fool,"  cried  out  Abel, 
in  reply,  "  for  there  hasn't  been  a  drop  of  water  in 
it  for  six  weeks !" 

The  old  gentleman  turned  over,  went  to  sleep, 
and  never  woke  till  the  sun  was  two  hours  high. 

The  intelligent  correspondent  in  Kentucky  who 
writes  the  following  sends  us  several  more  that 
will  keep.  All  who  Imow  the  distinguished  men 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  incident  below  wiU  re- 
ceive the  facts  with  implicit  confidence : 

**  Tom  Marshall  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
old  school-mates  and  cousins,  and  nearly  of  the 
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same  age,  u%  aociMtomed  to  call  ono  another  by 
their  first  names,  Tom  and  Bob.  Last  rammer 
Dr.  Breckinridge  was  on  at  New  York,  raperin- 
teading  the  publication  of  a  work  on  theology  which 
has  since  made  a  great  noise  in  the  religioas  world. 
Itwaaannonnced  in  the  Lexington  papers  with  its 
foil  title,  *  The  Knowledge  of  God  otjeetivefy  con^ 
sidertd.*  A  few  days  after  Dr.  B.'s  return,  Mar- 
shall  met  him  in  the  street,  and  said  to  him,  in  his 
QBoal  off-hand  way, 

*"  Well,  Dr.  Bob,  I  nnd^vtand  yon  have  pub- 
lished a  book  of  objections  to  God.  Now  I  want 
you  to  understand  that,  sinner  as  I  am,  I  have  no 
objections  to  God.* 

"  *  Well,  Tom,'  replied  the  divine,  *  I  am  gUd  to 
hear  yon  say  so ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  that,  as  God's 
embMsador,  I  can  not  return  the  compliment.*  *' 


"  Is  a  small  town  in  Indiana,*'  writes  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  Drawer, '  *  an  itinerant  preacher  was 
holding  forth  to  an  attentive  audience.  He  was 
one  of  the  boisterous  kind  of  speakers,  tearing  tha 
book  in  his  fury,  and  making  up  in  violence  what 
be  htcked  in  the  substance  of  his  discourse. 

"A  little  dog  had  followed  his  mistress  to  church, 
and,  wandering  about  the  house,  had  become  ex- 
cited by  the  tones  of  the  preacher,  and  conimenced 
barking  in  response.  The  preacher  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  raUed  his  voice  still  higher,  and  deliv- 
ered himself  with  greater  energy.  One  of  the  breth- 
ren tried  to  put  the  dog  out,  but  the  dog  wouldn't 
go :  the  more  they  chased  him  the  more  he  barked ; 
and  when  the  confusion  was  at  its  height  the  min- 
ister cried  oat, 

*' '  Never  mind,  never  mind,  brother ;  I  can  out- 
pnach  a  dog  I' 

"And  80  he  did.  The  dog  soon  got  tired  of  the 
strife,  and  gave  in  to  the  pulpit.'* 


Thb  progress  of  letters  is  to  be  marked  by  the 
capacity  of  the  **  common  people**  to  read  and  write. 
The  Dnwer  has  given  curious  specimens  from  time 
to  time— not  to  ridicule  ignorance,  but  to  show  the 
irantof  edacation  still  existing  in  a  land  that  boasts 
the  widest  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  any  land  un- 
der the  sun.  A  gentleman  in  Texas  writes  to  us, 
and  says: 

"  Below  you  wffl  find  an  exact  copv  of  a  letter 
i&d  adrertisement  sent  to  the  county  clerk  of  Leon 
Countjr,  Texas : 

*''Ur.  Johtuon.  C.  a  Sir  you  wiU  pleas  Tack  this 
vpon  the  Court  House  dor  for  mo  it  will  do  me  an  hon- 
<f,  aad  the  lame  to  your  honor,  If  any  person  should 
daae  thii  ox,  come  to  Natt  Smiths  on  BnflGUo,  there  In- 
q«ire  for  F  M.  Eldrige,  than  fbr  the  Widow  Green,  there 
tbeozcaabeibattd.  D.  L.  B.  Qaaav.* 

"•(ABVEansMxifT) 

**  *  Taken  op  at  my  rseidans  on  the  lOth  day  Jan  1857, 
a  nrj  Urge  mnly  ox,  with  small  nubs  hang  down  by  his 
««n,  he  U  done  from  his  sholders  forward  and  done  whit 
■Pottedd  backward,  his  mark  crop  of  the  write  and  an 
ander  dope  of  loft  Branded  on  the  rite  hip  thus,  f. 
Jay  heels  upwards  Suppose  to  be  14.  or  12  year  of  age, 
u  can  be  (bund  5  mtU  North  of  BofEalo  Bridge  &  6  miles 
*«*  of  A  H.  Relds  on  allgator.'  - 


Petb  Coos,  Professor  of  Dust  and  Ashes  in  Will- 
MM  College^  haa  been  in  the  Drawer  already.  He 
J^agreatlOllennarian,  and  insisted  on  the  literal 
^^^Iffetation  of  the  Scriptures.  One  dav  he  call- 
Jd  to  see  PR)fea8or  Tatlock,  and  had  to  go  out  into 
««  back  yard,  where  the  Professor  was  seeing  to 
***■  cow.   Pete  Coon  began  at  once  upon  his  favor- 


ite theme,  and  had  hardly  got  into  the  midst  of 
his  nsual  argument,  when  Professor  Tatlock  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Look  out,  Mr.  Coon,  look  out ;  the  cow  will 
bite  you  I** 

"Bite  me.'    Why  so,  Sir?*' 

**  Why,  the  Bible  says  *  AU  flesh  is  grass  ;*  and, 
on  your  own  principle,  she  will  make  a  meal  of 
your 

Pete  felt  the  hit,  but  had  not  wit  enough  to  be 
convinced. 

Iw  the  office  of  the  Cincinnati  House,  Lawrence, 
in  Kansas,  a  party  of  Free  State  boys  were  poking 
their  fun  at  a  Westport  stage-driver,  who,  in  turn, 
was  boasting  loudly  of  what  he  and  his  friends  had 
done,  could,  and  would  do.  On  being  asked,  ^*  Why 
did  you  run  and  leave  Fort  Swansea  on  the  approach 
of  the  Kansas  Militia  ?"  he  was  posed  for  a  moment ; 
but  putting  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  replied, 
with  the  usual  border  oath,  '*  We  coMn't  take  it 
along  with  usP*    Hibernian,  all  but  the  brogue. 


Thb  panic  leaves  its  traces  still  in  the  curious 
correspondence  which  now  and  then  turns  up.  Here 
is  a  letter  received  in  November  last  by  a  firm  in 
this  city  from  a  house  that  stood  A  No.  1  in  Wis- 
consin. The  knowledge  of  business  exhibited  by 
the  writers  ought  to  qualify  them  for  a  Bank  Pres- 
idency at  least.     We  copy  verbally : 

*^  Oentlemens— We  hare  $200  of  money  readdy  fbr  you 
but  drafts  are  so  hlg  that  we  hardly  ean^  ofort  to  pay  it^ 
they  ehaige  ns  ten  per  cent  Perhaps  they  are  cheaper 
in  N.  Y.— If  10  we  wish  you  send  as  drafts  for  the  abore 
sum  and  then  we  will  pay  you.** 

Mistakes  are  made  by  the  best  of  men.  Mr. 
Jones  was  running  for  Congress  in  the  Western  dis- 
trictof ->^,  many  years  ago,  and  while  filling  his 
round  of  appointments,  made  a  speech,  at  the  close 
of  which,  by  way  of  commending  himself  to  the 
*'  bone  and  sinew,*'  the  regular  **  sovereigns*'  of  the 
country,  he  told  the  people  that  be  was  a  self-made 
man  of  "  obscure  birth  and  humble  origin ;"  that, 
in  tact,  he  was  sprung  from  the  "  very  dregs  of  the 
people.** 

**  Why,  fellow-citizens,'*  said  he,  warming  up, 
and  elevating  his  voice,  *'  my  parents  were  so  poor 
that  when  I  was  eighteen  gears  old  my  mother  used 
to  have  to  tie  me  to  the  bed-post,  to  keep  me  from 
falling  into  the  fire,  whenever  she  went  to  the  spring 
for  a  pail  of  water!'* 

Of  course  he  intended  to  say  eigMeen  montht. 

The  Hon. ^  now  in  the  United  States 

Senate,  and  at  that  time  running  for  the  Legisla- 
ture, was  present,  and  cried  out, 

'*  Ah !  Jones,  Jones,  what  a  thumping  baby  you 
must  have  been !" 

It  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  speaker  broke 
down  at  once,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd. 


From  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  Q>unty,  New 
York,  a  fair  friend  writes : 

"  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  clergyman— 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker — came  to  our  quiet  little  town 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
on  *  The  Age  of  the  World ;'  his  theory  being  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  this  ^  mundane  sphere*  is 
more  than  millions  of  years  old ;  that  ages  on  ages 
were  required  to  bring  our  earth  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection  from  a  shapeless  heap  of  matter.  By 
a  very  eloquent  process  of  reasoning  he  would  quite 
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conrince  you  almost  agalnat  jour  wilL  Squire 
Wiggins,  a  prominent  citizen,  was  qaite  of  Mr.  W.*8 
way  of  thinking,  and  interested  Iximself  to  obtain  a 
room  for  the  ddivery  of  the  lectures.  Being  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Methodist  Church,  he  called 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  stating  hit  object  and 
gaining  consent  to  use  the  house.  The  people  were 
all  much  opposed  to  it,  but  were  finally  oTerruled. 
Brother  Downs,  as  every  body  called  him,  a  Tery 
$etf  decided  sort  of  a  man,  who  believed  every  word 
of  the  Bible  according  to  his  own  construction,  had 
remained  quiet  all  tlmnigh  the  discussion,  but  evi- 
dently thlAing  deeply,  very  intent  on  the  destina- 
tion of  the  clouds  of  smolce  that  issued  from  his 
short  day-pipe.  The  conference  being  over,  the 
Squire  turned  to  leave,  when  Brother  Downs  slow- 
ly removed  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  said, 

** '  BrotHbr  Wiggins,  just  yon  hold  oo  a  minute. 
I  s*po9e  you'll  have  to  have  the  house ;  but  it's  my 
opinion  that  the  Lord  and  Moses  knows  just  as  much 
as  you  and  Brother  Walker  I' " 

CniLDREK,  come  in  I 

"  Our  little  Willy,"  writes  a  gentleman  in  ^ch- 
igan,  ^*  is  three  years  old.    The  other  day, 
»i  *The  maid  was  in  the  garden, 
A-hanglng  oat  the  clothes,* 
and  Willy  was  looking  on  as  she  pursued  her  work. 
Ab  he  looked  up  he  saw  the  sky  covered  with  wliite, 
fleecy  clouds ;  and  in  great  earnestness,  but  with 
real  child  simplicity,  he  exclaimed,  *  Nettie,  look, 
look  I  the  angels  have  hung  out  tiieir  doUies  to 
dry,  too  r" 

And  when  the  story  was  told  in  the  hearing  of  a 
Uttle  five-year  old,  she  said,  '*  Well,  I  should  think 
he  was  a  little  goose.*' 

Charlie,  a  four-year  old,  rambling  in  the  woods 
with  **  Pa,"  taw  a  tree  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and 
asked,  "  Who  cut  it  down  ?"  He  was  told,  **  God 
did  it."  •  Presently  they  came  to  one  recently  fell^ 
ed  by  the  woodman's  axe,  when  the  little  fellow 
exdaimed, 

*•  God  did  not  cut  that  tree  down !" 

•*  How  do  you  know  ?" 

*'  Be  don't  make  diips^^  was  the  naive  reply. 


**  I  HAVE  often  laughed  at  a  simple  incident 
which  occurred  some  years  ago  in  my  fiither's  fam- 
ily. A  little  sister,  four  or  five  years  of  age  (though 
now  the  *  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers*),  was  amus- 
ing herself  by  oversedng  her  brother,  who  was  dig- 
ging worms  for  bait.  After  some  time  he  exposed 
to  view  a  reptile  of  such  unusual  size  as  to  call 
forth  the  exclamation, 

*' » Hallo  I  that's  a  whopper  I' 

"  *  Why,  WilUam,'  said  lizzie, « is  that  a  whop- 
per  ?    I  thought  it  was  a  worm.' " 

"  Mt  son  Larrie,  when  he  was  a  wee  boy— a 
three-year  old — ^had,  as  most  boys  of  his  then  age 
have,  an  e^ted  idea  of  manhood,  and  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  atman,  or  at  least  a  big  boy.  One  even* 
ing,  just  after  sunset,  when  his  mother  had  put 
him  to  bed,  I  retired  to  his  bedroom  to  ei\joy  a 
new  book  with  greater  quietness  than  I  could 
obtain  elsewhere  in  the  house.  After  lying  quite 
still  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, 

•*  *  Pa,  dont  you  think  I'm  growing  bigger  ?* 

"  *  Certainly,  my  son.' 
'  "  *  Do  you  think  I'll  grow  more  if  I  stretch  my. 


self  out  on  my  bad^  so,  Pa?'  suiting  the  action  to 
the  words.  ^ 

**  ♦Try  it,  Larrie,  and  see.' 

"  So  Lairie  stretched  himself  out  to  his  greatest 
length,  occasionally  raising  his  head  and  looking 
at  his  toes,  and  exclaiming, 

"  *  Ony  jist  see  how  long  I'm  getting !' 

"  After  making  several  such  remarks  about  his 
increasing  longitude,  he  exclaimed,  suddenly, 

'*  *  Oh  Pa,  do  jist  come  'ere  a  mtnit.' 

*'  Bunning  to  tlie  bed,  I  inquired  what  waa  the 
matter.  \ 

*♦ '  Ony  feel  here,'  he  said,  rubbing  hia  tiny  fin- 
gers over  his  cheek  and  chin,  '  how  rough  U'a  »- 
gettin'herel'"  

A  GLBBOTXAN,  au  able  pastor,  sends  us  theee 
capital  things : 

**  A  relative  of  mine  has  a  bright  little  boy  who 
has  seen  some  six  or  seven  summers.  He  has  been 
religiously  instructed  by  his  faithful  parents,  and 
has  for  himself  gathered  up  a  good  many  things 
from  their  speech  and  conduct.  One  day  his  unde 
was  playing  with  him,  and  Johnny  acddentally 
struck  him  a  severe  blow  in  his  eye.  The  uncle 
pretended  intense  pain,  protesting  that  hb  eye 
was  put  out,  and  dancing  around  the  room  in  well- 
feigned  agony.  Johnny  was  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, and  began  to  pray.  He  declared  his  sorrow 
that  he  had  pat  his  Uncle  Willy's  eye  out — ^wonld 
never  do  so  again— and  condud^  by  imploring  its 
immediate  restoration. 

"  ♦  Undo  Willy'  could  stand  this  no  longer.  He 
took  his  hand  away  fh)m  his  eye,  and  said, 

<*  *  There,  Johnny,  see,  it's  all  well  again  1' 

**  Johnny  inspected  it  a  moment,  and,  with  g^reat 
satisfaction  at  the  result  of  his  praver,  exclaimed, 

**  *  WeU,  I  thouglU  Iwmld/eU^  Am/' 

"  Doubtless  Johnny  had  picked  up  the  phrase 
firom  his  frither,  who  is  a  lawyer." 

**  ToBRB  is  a  littie  black-hairsd,  black-eyed  td- 
low,  of  some  five  or  six  years  of  age,  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school  at  F-— <•    On  one  occasion  Miss  Haiy 

K )  his  teacher,  reproved  him  for  bad  behavior 

in  church  on  the  Sabbath  morning  in  question. 
He  denied  being  in  church,  and  insisted  on  it  that 
it  was  another  little  boy  who  had  black  hair  and 
black  eyes,  and  who  dressed  just  like  him,  who  had 
behaved  so  badly.  Miss  Mary  smiled  significant- 
ly, but  said  nothing.  The  next  Sabbath  morning 
he  was  in  church,  and  tried  his  best  to  catch  Bfiss 
Mary's  eye,  and  let  her  see  how  well  he  was  con- 
ducting himsdf.  In  the  afternoon  they  met  in  the 
Sabbath-schod,  and  the  following  conversation  oi- 
sued: 

" '  Well,  Miss  Mary,  I  was  in  chnrdi  this  morn- 
ing, and  behaved  first-rate  1' 

**  *  Oh  no^  you  were  not' 

"* Why,  yes,  I  was!' 

*'*0h  no,  it  couldn't  be  that  you  were  In 
church.* 

*'*But,  Miss  Ifary,  'pon  my  word  I  was  in 
church,  and  behaved  real  good.' 

**  *  No,  it  wasn't  you.  It  was  another  little  boy 
with  black  hair  and  black  eyes,  and  who  was  dresaed 
like  you.   He  was  there,  and  was  a  very  good  boy,* 

*'  Hie  little  fellow,  after  thinking  whether  be 
should  lose  the  credit  of  his  good  bdiavior  or  no- 
knowledge  the  fib,  finally  chose  the  latter,  witb 
the  penitent  remark, 

"  'Miss  Mary,  I  won't  do  so  again !'" 
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Ur.  F.  sees  hia  enslaver,  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Opera. 


Sees  her  lookingathandaomeTenor.  Grows  jealous. 


Thinks  she  is  observing  him.     Strikes  a  Bewitch- 
ing  Attitude. 


Becomes  jealous  of  every  Man  in  the  House. 


Cesolrei  to  ^Ind  oat  who  she  is.    Takes  measures 


FMp^ru  liiuuctf-'4ivi<rdl  tim<'^. 


Returns  Ilomti,     DotermiDeii  upon  Romnntlc  In- 
troduction. 


YoL.  XVIL— Ko.  97.— !♦ 


Hires  a  Horse,  and  a  Man  to  frigUten  Utm* 
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Imagines  that  he  Mrill  be  thrown  off  before  her  door : 


Will  be  carried  into  the  Honae  by  her  Father  and 
Brother. 


She  will  nurse  him  tenderly,  «id  read  to  him: 


I  l^~^BCEl»:?{] 


^a 


RetUUy:  Yoting  Lady  left  Town— Nobody  at  Home 
— ^Flasher  carded  into  a  Grocery. 


Will  fall  on  his  head,  and  be  terribly  injured : 


When  she  will  recognize  him,  and  immediately 
faint  away. 


Convalescence — Declaration  of  Lore — Acceptance. 


Finale:  Scene  in  the  Grocery.     Flasher's  Dream 
ctf  Love  ended. 
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^^ffmhed  hy  "Mr,  G/Brodie,  300  Canal  Street^  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


FiaunRA  I  A3ro  2.— Promknade  Costcmk  ano  Oqv's  D"kss. 
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THE  Pabdbssus  illustrated  in  Fig. 
1,  is  novel  and  beautiful.  It 
is  half-circular,  with  a  berthe  of 
tulle,  fitting  to  the  figure.  A  skirt 
of  taffeta  and  tulle,  in  about  equal 
widths,  drooping  considerably  at  the 
back,  trimmed  with  passementerie 
and  fringed  lace,  constitutes  the 
garment.  It  will  be  observed  that 
it  has  wings  which  drape  gracefully 
over  the  arm,  the  seams  being  mark- 
ed with  a  cord  and  brandebourgs. 
Tlie  front  is  surplice-shaped,  and 
may  have  strings  inside  to  adjust  it 
more  closely  to  the  waist.  This  is 
made  in  black  only. 

The  BoT*s  Drkss  is  of  pea-green 
merino,  with  a  trimming  of  a  dark- 
er green,  almost  black.  The  sleeves 
and  pants  are  of  nansouk.  The  hat 
is  of  straw,  with  a  ball  trimming. 

The  Lace  Berthe  is  composed 
of  illusion  net,   with  pale  blue  ribbons  drawn 
through  the  bouUlonnies^  and  bows  of  the  same. 
It  has  falls  of  lace,  with  a  simple  cross  spray  of 
myrtle  leaves  and  blossoms. 

The  Ukder-Slbeves  are  so  clearly  represented 
in  the  engraving  as  to  need  no  description. 

A  Bathino  Dress  may  at  first  sight  appear  to 
lie  beyond  the  domain  of  fashion.,  Still  there  is  no 


Fiou.'iR  8. — Lace  Bebthe. 

reason  why  this  should  not  be  pretty  as  well  as 
appropriate.  The  one  which  we  illustrate  may  be 
n\ade  of  delaine  flannel,  or  any  similar  material, 
edged  with  a  darker  shade  of  the  same ;  or  of  bom- 
bazet,  with  a  fHnge  of  buckshot,  covered  with  the 
material  of  the  dress,  with  pellets  of  lead  in  the 
lower  skirt.  This  latter  material  will  be  found 
quite  available. 


FrotfUE  5.— [r**ci>i:a-Su£i.vs. 


Figdue4.~Bathiko  Dress. 
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FRANCIS   MARION. 

mr    BEKSOTV  J.    LOSSIKO. 

IWTAKT,  in  one  of  liia  noMest  poGTus,  h!\a 
D  ctaattsl  tho  **Soiir  of  Marion*B  Moti»" 
Wh         '        fwfiom  Poesie  tlnu  dcli«:htt  to  war- 


ble, and  llifttoiy  to  fnako  her  utartlinp  records, 
und  Art  to  delineate  her  glorious  imaReJi?  ^\lio 
IS  he  whoiio  part  in  tliD  great  dmma  of  America's 
heroic  ag)Q  asimines  a  nohlcr  character  &a  each 
cycle  of  years  oirricB  the  pen erai ions  forward 
and  more  remote  from  the  time  of  the  first  cwr- 
tain-rising  of  that  theatre  whereon  Wash mi;^ on 
and  liis  compatriot  eoldiera  and  saf^es  won  the 
world*8  Rpplansc?  He  was  the  sixth  child  ofa 
Huguenot ;  and,  piantly  as  be  looms  np  in  our 
country's  Valhalla*  he  was  "no  larper  than  n 
New  England  loi^tcr,  and  mipht  easilj  enough 
bare  been  put  in  a  quart  }K>t,"  at  his  birth. 

Child  of  a  Huguenot  I  And  who  w<^ro  thev 
with  that  strnni^jo  name?  Tbey  were  fruitful 
seeds  of  free  institutions,  wafted  to  the  generous 
soil  of  the  New  World  njion  the  fieiTC  gales  of 
religious  persecution,  Thej  were  the  cousan- 
guine  and  rolii^oua  descendants  of  some  of  the 
soTcnty  thousand  Protestants  whose  slaughter 
commenc<?d  on  the  night  of  St-  Bartholomew's 
festival,   almost  three  hundred  year^i  a^o,   to 


;  to  Aet  of  CoDgraM,  in  the  rear  165S,  by  Harper  and  BrothcrSi  in  the  CleA's  OiBoe  of  tho  Dis- 
ttm  Gooft  fcr  flte  Boatbtm  Dimiot  of  K«ir  York. 
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satiate  the  cruel  bigotiy  of  the  Qaeen-mother 
of  a  weak  and  profligate  French  King.  That 
terrible  massacre  did  not  extirpate  the  Hngue- 
nots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called. 
"The  blood  of  the  martyrs"  speedily  became 
**«he  seed  of  the  Church"  of  the  Living  God. 
That  event  was  the  darkness  just  before  the 
dawn.  For  a  long  time  a  dreary,  evil-boding 
ni^ht  had  brooded  over  the  French  Reformers. 
Coligny,  High  Admiral  of  France,  had  been 
their  chief  pilot  amidst  the  storm ;  and  when  the 
tempest  beat  hardest,  he  had  endeavored  to  land 
many  of  them  in  a  peaceful  haven  in  the  bosom 
of  our  own  beautiful  Florida.  There  they  set 
up  an  altar  which  Spanish  cruelty  speedily  over- 
turned and  sprinkled  with  their  blood.  The 
tempest  roared  on,  and  all  hearts  trembled  with 
fear,  when  suddenly  the  hypocritic^  smiles  of 
royal  favor  shed  a  blessed  sunlight  over  the  fu- 
ture. Even  Coligny  was  warmed  into  trustful- 
ness by  its  bland  radiance,  and  the  festival  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  was  a  day  of  joy  in 
the  reformed  churches.  The  destruction  on 
that  dreadful  night  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  from 
a  clear  sky,  and  hope  disappeared  in  funereal 
gloom,  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  gone  down 
at  mid-day.  But  a  glorious  morning  was  near. 
Although  the  royal  fool  declared  on  medals  that 
'*  Piety  gave  the  sword  to  Justice,"  and  the  be- 
sotted aUieist  who  then  sat  in  the  Papal  chair 
at  Rome  heard  with  joy  that  *'  the  Seine  flowed 
on  more  majestically  after  receiving  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  heretics"  of  Paris,  and  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  that 
horrid  **  triumph  of  the  Church,"  there  was  a 
God  in  heaven  to  defend  the  right.  Death  gave 
the  bad  woman  and  her  weak  son  to  the  worms, 
and  the  Protestant  Bourbon  King  of  Navarre 
became  Henry  the  F6urth  of  France.  He  was 
a  wise  man  for  his  age  and  station,  and  in  1598 
he  affixed  his  signature,  and  the  perpetual,  ir- 
revocable great  seal  of  green  wax,  to  a  solemn 
edict  which  proclaimed  toleration  to  all  the 
Huguenots  of  his  kingdom.  For  almost  ninety 
years  that  solemn  promise  was  kept  by  Henry 
and  his  successors.  Then  King  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, at  whose  ear  the  minions  of  the  Pope 
had  long  sat,  as  the  tempter  in  Paradise, 

**  Squat  like  a  toad,  close  by  the  ear  of  Eve," 
and  counseled  persecution,  revoked  the  solemn 
edict  of  Henry,  and  broke  the  great  green  seal. 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685  when  the  priest- 
ridden  Louis  sent  forth  his  decree  to  suppress 
the  worship  of  the  Protestants,  demolish  their 
churches,  exile  their  ministers,  and  demand  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  their  heretical  tenets  un- 
der menaces  of  death.  In  the  great  Protestant 
exodus  that  ensued  the  strongest  foundations 
of  the  French  state  were  sapped.  Eight  hun- 
dred thousand  of  her  best  citizens — skillful  agri- 
culturists and  artisans,  and  virtuous  families — 
fled  from  her  borders,  and  carried  the  secret  arts 
of  France  into  other  countries.  Fifty  thousand 
cunning  workmen  took  refuge  in  Elngland,  and 
gave  that  realm  the  benefits  of  their  skill ;  while 
Urge  numbers  of  tillers  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 


sought  quiet  homes  in  the  wildernesses  of  Amer- 
ica.  The  sentiment  of  religions  freedom  was  a 
controlling  power  among  them ;  and  wherever 
the  Huguenots  planted  a  hearth-stone  toleration 
and  independence  were  taught  by  hourly  ex- 
ample. 

Of  such  as  these  were  the  ancestors  of  Fran- 
cis Marion,  the  great  Revolutionary  partisan  of 
South  Carolina.  They  fled  from  the  persecu- 
tions which  commenced  soon  after  the  re-ad- 
mission of  the  Jesuits  into  France ;  and  in  1690 
they  landed  at  the  little  village  of  Charleston, 
which  the  English  had  founded  a  few  years  be- 
fore. About  seventy  families  penetrated  the 
wilderness  of  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Santee,  some  forty  miles  from  Charleston, 
they  planted  a  settlement,  and  by  thrift  and  in- 
dustry soon  outstripped  their  English  neighbors 
on  the  coast  in  prosperity  and  happiness.  Ben- 
jamin Marion,  the  grandfather  of  Francis,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  pleasant  region. 

A  son  of  Benjamin,  the  immigrant,  married 
the  sweet  little  Esther  Cordes,  a  vine-dresser's 
daughter  from  Bordeaux,  and  they  filled  a  cot- 
tage with  six  children,  on  the  oozy  banks  of  Win- 
yaw  Bay,  near  modem  Georg^wn.  There,  in 
1732,  f^ncis,  their  last  child,  was  bom.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  flickering  flame  of  his  life 
was  a  daily  wonder  to  his  parents  and  neigh- 
bors, and  no  one  predicted  manhood,  much  less 
heroism  and  world-wide  fame,  for  the  tiny  creat- 
ure. A  dozen  years  rolled  on,  and  he  was  still 
a  tiny  creature,  home  like  a  waif  upon  the  flood 
of  time.  Then  health  gave  increased  strength 
to  the  pulses  of  life,  his  little  fii-ame  became 
vigorous,  and  a  restless,  adventurous  spirit  was 
manifested.  He  had  heard  of  the  excitements 
of  the  far-off  sea,  and,  heedless  of  the  earnest 
dissuasions  of  his  mother,  he  went  to  Charleston 
and  embarked  for  the  West  Itidies  when  only 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  too  young 
to  weigh  well  the  chances  of  losing  life  and 
liberty  in  such  a  perilous  voyage,  and  he  went 
out  upon  the  broad  Atlantic  where  the  privateers 
of  Fiance  and  Spain  were  prowling  for  English 
plunder,  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  an 
actual  intense  desire  to  assist  in  capturing  some 
richly-laden  Spanish  galleon ;  how,  he  knew  not. 
He  was  not  blessed  with  a  sight  of  either  pi- 
rates or  prizes,  but  a  thomback  whale  gave  him 
enough  of  sea-adventure  to  last  him  for  life. 
The  monster  opened  the  planks  of  the  frail  ves- 
sel in  which  he  sailed,  by  a  single  blow,  and  as 
she  went  to  the  bottom,  her  crew  escaped  to  the 
jolly-boat  without  food  and  with  little  raiment. 
Their  meat  and  drink  for  six  days  was  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  captain's  dog.  Then  succor 
came,  but  not  until  the  insanity  of  hunger  had 
made  the  master  and  mate  leap  into  the  sea  and 
drown.  The  puny  Marion  was  aknong  the  sur- 
vivors picked  up  by  a  friendly  vessel ;  and  when 
again  he  felt  his  mother's  kiss  upon  his  brow 
and  her  tears  of  joy  upon  his  cheeks,  the  young 
adventurer  resolved  to  become  a  planter,  and 
not  a  sailor. 

For  ten  years  after  his  sea-voyage  Francis 
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Marion  was  a  plodding  fanner,  and  nowise  dis- 
tinguished as  snperior  to  the  young  men  of  his 
neigfaboiiiood,  except  for  his  extreme  love  and 
leipect  for  his  mother,  and  exemplary  honor 
and  tmthfiilness.  In  these  qaalities  he  was 
emioent  from  early  childhood,  and  they  marked 
his  character  through  life.  While  quietly  pur- 
suing his  Tocation,  a  call  to  arms  against  hostile 
Indians  on  the  Carolina  fh)ntier  awakened  his 
lore  of  adventure,  which  had  only  slumbered 
during  a  decade.  His  mother  had  become  a 
vidow,  and  young  Marion  was  then  seated  at 
Pond  Bluff,  on  the  Santee,  within  bugle>call  of 
the  celebrated  Eutaw  Springs.  It  was  early  in 
1759  when  bis  country  summoned  him  to  the 
field.  Four  years  a  storm  of  war  had  been 
*niging  in  the  Far  North,  near  the  waters  of  Erie, 
Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  En- 
f>Mi  settlers  were  fighting  with  their  French 
rinlB  and  their  Indian  allies.  Now  a  porten- 
tous cloud  gathered  along  the  southern  horizon. 
Among  the  mountnins  beyond  the  Broad  and 
SsTannah  rivers  dwelt  the  Cherokees,  a  power- 
fol  aboriginal  nation,  who,  for  scores  of  years, 
had  battled  manfully  against  the  fiercer  Shaw- 
nees  of  the  Ohio  region.  'Ihey  were  allies  of 
the  English,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 758  had 
assisted  them  in  expelling  the  French  from  Fort 
du  Quesne,  and  the  country  south  of  Lake  Erie. 
Haring  accomplished  the  business  of  the  cam- 
paign and  received  ample  remuneration  for  their 
serrices,  they  marched  homeward.  While  pass- 
ing along  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia 
lome  thieving  braves  stole  horses  from  the  white 
people.  The  latter  seized  their  arms,  slew  a 
dozen  Indians,  and  made  an  equal  number  pris- 
oners.  The  ire  of  the  Cherokees  was  fiercely 
khuUed  by  this  aangtunary  punishment,  and 
tbej  slew  every  white  man  in  their  path.  The 
batchet  and  knife  were  active  aU  along  the  fron- 
tier, from  the  borders  of  the  great  Kanawha  to 
&e  Savannah,  and  a  general  Indian  war  was 
ipprehended.  It  was  this  danger  that  called 
the  joung  men  of  Carolina  to  the  field ;  and  at 
Afi  first  summons  of  Governor  Lyttleton,  Francis 
Mirion  was  found  among  a  volunteer  troop  of 
looonted  men,  commanded  by  his  brother  Isaac. 
When  the  Cherokees  perceived  the  gathering  of 
the  Carolinians  on  the  borders  of  their  own  coun- 
ty ^cj  became  alarmed,  and  the  counsels  of  a 
Iwge  peace-party  of  the  nation  prevailed.  They 
sent  a  deputation  to  Charleston  to  treat  for  peace, 
bat  Lyttleton,  having  no  faith  in  their  words,  re- 
|wed  to  listen.  He  sent  fifteen  hundred  men 
into  the  Cherokee  countiy,  who  conducted  the 
<lepntation  thither  as  hostages  rather  than  as  em- 
^•Msadors.  The  Carolinians  extorted  a  pledge 
of  peace  from  the  Cherokee  chiefs ;  and  after 
placing  twenty-two  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Mtion  in  Fort  George,  at  the  head  of  the  Sa- 
▼innab,  for  safe  keeping,  as  hostages,  they  re- 
*'»nted  to  Charleston.  As  soon  as  they  had  de- 
Parted,  the  resentment  of  the  Cherokees  because 
of  the  treatment  of  their  commissioners  broke 
O'lt  hrto  active  hostility,  and  fourteen  white  peo- 
ple were  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Geoi^ge. 


The  Cherokees  also  endeavored  to  capture  the 
Fort,  when  the  garrison  proceeded  to  put  the 
hostages  in  irons.  They  resisted,  and  all  were 
slain.  The  event  maddened  the  whole  nation, 
and,  with  gleaming  hatchets,  they  swept  along 
the  frontier  like  the  scythe  of  Death.  Whole 
families  were  butchered  without  mercy,  and  the 
war-belt  was  sent  to  the  Catawbas  and  other 
nations,  inviting  them  to  confederate  for  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  English.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  and  the  Carolinians  were 
little  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  small-pox  was 
raging  in  Charleston,  and  a  sufficient  armed 
force  to  confront  the  Indians  could  not  be  raised. 
An  appeal  for  aid  was  sent  to  Amherst,  then 
commanding  on  the  Canada  frontier.  It  was 
responded  to  by  sending  Colonel  Montgomery 
with  some  regiments  of  British  regulars.  These 
were  joined  by  companies  of  Bangers,  raised  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  and  in  April, 
1760,  they  marched  into  the  Indian  country. 
Marion  had  served  during  the  whole  of  the  for- 
mer campaign,  and  he  now  followed  Montgom- 
ery to  the  same  field  of  duty  and  adventure. 
Concerning  his  personal  achievements  in  these 
campaigns  history  and  tradition  are  silent. 

Montgomery  led  two  thousand  men.  He 
moved  cautiously  in  that  dark  and  far-off  re- 
gion, for  the  Cherokees  could  summon  six  thou- 
sand warriors  to  the  field.  They  were  expert 
in  ambush,  and  the  English  knew  very  little  of 
the  country.  After  several  skirmishes,  a  severe 
battle  was  fought  near  tlie  large  Indian  village 
of  Etchoee.  The  Cherokees  were  defeated 
and  dispersed,  and  Montgomery  went  back  to 
Charleston  and  sailed  for  New  York.  The 
Cherokee  chiefs  desired  peace,  but  French  em- 
issaries stirred  up  the  nation  to  war,  and  sup- 
plied them  with  arms.  Montgomery  had  scarce- 
ly left  Charleston  before  hostilities  were  com- 
menced with  great  violence.  Again  the  Caro- 
linians were  called  to  the  field,  to  place  a  barrier 
between  the  Indians  and  their  homes.  Twelve 
hundred  brave  men  followed  Colonel  Middleton 
up  the  Santee,  and  among  them  were  Marion, 
Moultrie,  Laurens,  linger,  and  Pickens,  whose 
names  sparkle  brightly  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Southern  patriots  of  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence. These  were  joined  by  British  regulars 
under  Colonel  Grant,  and  a  body  of  Catawba 
and  Chickasaw  Indians ;  and  an  army  of  twen- 
ty-six hundred  men  i*eached  Fort  George  at  the 
close  of  May,  1761 .  A  week  later  and  they  all 
followed  Montgomery's  path  toward  the  heart 
of  the  Indian  country.  The  Cherokees  gath- 
ered in  great  numbers  upon  the  battle-ground 
of  the  previous  year,  near  Etchoee,  and  from  a 
wooded  hill  poured  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  in- 
vaders. Marion  appears  lo  have  been  already 
distinguished  for  skill  and  bravery,  for  he  was 
chosen  to  lead  a  company — a  **  forlorn  hope" — 
up  a  dark  ravine  to  dislodge  the  Indian  warriors. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  in  Moultrie's  company,  and 
was  followed  by  thirty  resolute  men.  A  deadly 
volley  from  concealed  savages  followed  a  wild 
war-whoop,  and  twenty-one  of  Marion's  corn- 
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pamons  fell  dead  aroand  him.  The  main  body 
of  the  invaders  prettied  forward,  saved  the  gal- 
lant lieutenant  and  surviving  comrades,  and, 
after  great  carnage  on  both  sides,  the  Cherokees 
were  defeated.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  and 
the  terrible  British  bayonet  alone  secured  the 
victory.  The  Indians  fled  in  all  directions,  hot- 
ly pursued  by  the  English.  Then  the  torch  took 
the  place  of  bullet  and  bayonet,  and  that  beau- 
tiful country,  smiling  with  cultivation  and  en- 
livened by  six^-four  towns  and  villages,  was 
thoroughly  desolated.  The  spirit  of  the  Cher- 
okee nation  vras  broken,  and  through  the  wise 
Atakullaknlla,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English, 
peace  was  obti^ned. 

However  earnestly  and  bravely  young  Marion 
fought  to  conquer  the  Indians  and  compel  them 
to  bury  the  hatchet,  his  sense  of  justice  and  ten- 
derness of  heart  could  not  excuse  the  cruelties 
which  followed  the  victory.  While  others  en- 
joyed the  destruction  of  the  rude  huts,  his  heart 
melted  with  pity ;  ^d  when,  according  to  or- 
ders, the  corn-fields  were  cut  down,  tears  filled 
his  eyes.  *'I  saw  every  where  around,"  he 
said,  in  a  letter  to  a  firiend,  '*  the  footsteps  of 
the  little  Indian  children,  where  they  had  late- 
ly played  under  the  shelter  of  die  rustling  com. 
No  doubt  they  had  often  looked  up  with  joy  to 
the  swelling  ears,  and  gladdened  when  they 
thought  of  their  abundant  cakes  for  the  coming 
winter.  When  we  are  gone,  thought  I,  they 
will  return,  and,  peeping  through  the  weeds  with 
tearful  eyes,  will  mark  the  ghastly  ruin  poured 
over  their  homes,  and  the  hi^py  fields  where 
they  had  so  often  played!  'Who  did  this?' 
they  will  ask  their  mothers.  *The  white  peo- 
ple—the Christians  did  it,*  will  be  the  reply." 
These  expressions  were  beautiful  manifestations 
of  that  kindliness  of  nature  for  which  Marion 
was  always  remarkable,  even  when  dealing  with 
his  bitterest  foes.  They  indicate  that  generous 
nobility  of  character  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  personal  pc^mlari^. 


XABIOITB  SZaHATUBB. 

For  more  than  fourteen  years  after  the  Cher- 
okee war  neither  public  danger  nor  private  am- 
bition enticed  Marion  from  his  quiet  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  sports  with  gun  and  angle  at  Pond 
Bluff.  Yet  he  was  not  buried  in  obscurity,  for 
he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  worthiest 
men  in  South  Carolina.  Purity  of  heart,  up- 
rightness of  conduct,  strong  common  sense,  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  constituted  him  a  leader  in 
the  social  aBQEurs  of  his  section  of  the  province ; 
and  when  the  discontents  of  the  people  under 
the  lashings  of  governmental  oppression  made 


them  rise  in  open  rebellion,  expel  royal  rulers, 
and  organize  popular  sovereignty  by  the  meth^ 
od  of  a  Provincial  Congress  of  Bepublicans,  in 
1775,  Marion  was  chosen  to  represent  the  par- 
ish of  St.  John,  Berkeley,  in  that  body. 

Already  overt  acts  of  rebellion  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Charleston,  and  these  had  been  sauo> 
tioned  by  the  acclamiations  of  the  peo^  Yet 
they  were  acts  of  individuals,  and  needed  the 
solemn  i^proval  of  legislative  power  to  give 
them  importance.  That  power  was  vested  in 
the  Provincial  Congress,  and  it  eagerly  encour- 
aged open  resistance  to  tyranny.  It  adopted 
the  American  Bill  of  Bights  put  for^  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  commended  the  Non-im- 
portation League,  and  exerted  active  power  in 
securing  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  prov-  * 
ince  and  of  individuals  in  and  about  Chaiiee- 
ton,  to  be  used  for  the  public  good.  In  all 
these  matters  Francis  M!arion  was  an  active 
worker.  He  possessed  no  Mercnrius*s  tongue, 
and  his  voice  was  never  heard  in  debate.  He 
achieved  nothing  by  words,  but  every  thiaig  by 
muscle.  |Ie  made  no  speeches  by  day,  but  he 
led  resolute  bands  at  night,  in  ransacking  the 
arsenals  and  shutting  the  mouths  of  Tories  by 
strategic  achievements. 

Marion's  brother,  Isaac,  lived  near  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  province,  and  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1775,  he  received  an  express  from  Col- 
onel Bobert  Howe,  of  Brunswick,  North  Caro- 
lina, bearing  the  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lex- 
ington, twenty  days  before.     He  caused  the 
intelligence  to  be  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
Committee  of  Safety  at  Charleston;  and  the 
Provincial  Congress,  which  had  been  adjooro- 
ed  to  the  20th  of  June,  was  summoned  to  meei 
on  the  1st  of  that  month.    Marion  was  prompt- 
ly at  his  post,  and  sustained  every  r^mblicaa 
measure  by  his  influence  and  vote.    The  i»o- 
ceedings  cf  that  session  were  of  great  imp<Mrt- 
ance,  and  decidedly  rebellious ;  for  they  jnatLy 
considered  that  '*  all  statutes  of  allegiance  were 
repealed  on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and  the 
laws  of  self-preservation  left  to  operate  in  taSi 
force."    They  appointed  a  permanent  Coouni^ 
tee  of  Safety,  agreed  to  a  political  league  prfr> 
pared  by  Henry  Laurens,  authorised  the  issue 
of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  paper  mon- 
ey, and  the  raising  of  a  militaiy  force  for  the 
defense  of  the  province.    To  the  Committee  or 
Council  of  Safety  the  power  of  the  Proviiusial 
Congress  was  delegated  during  the  recess  of 
that  body,  and  upon  this  basis  civil  govemmeiit 
was  organised  to  operate  in  the  pliuie  of  royal 
authority,  which   was   expelled,   within    taii# 
months  afterward,  in  the  person  of  Lord  Wiki^ 
iam  Campbell,  the  Governor,  who  was  furoodt 
to  fly  on  board  an  English  vessel  for  aafoty. 

Among  the  latest  acts  of  the  Provincial  Co<fe> 
gress  (which  adjourned  on  the  22d  of  June)  if«i 
the  appointment  of  Marion  to  a  captaincy  in  tlMi . 
second  regiment  of  infantry  authorized  to  be 
raised,  of  which  William  Moultrie  was  colonel. 
With  his  friend,  Peter  Horry,  another  Hagoi^ 
not  scion,  Marion  proceeded  immediately  i 
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^  bofliness  of  recniitmg.  They  felt  proud  in 
their  gay  nnifonna,  and  on  their  helmet-ahaped 
leather  cajM  they  wore  a  eilyer  crescent,  bear- 
ing the  living  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  "Lm- 
KBTT  OR  Death  I"  They  sounded  their  bugles 
along  the  borders  of  the  Black  and  Pedee  rir- 
ers,  and  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  people  was 
every  where  excited.  Brave  young  patriots 
flocked  to  their  standards;  and,  with  fifty  men 
each,  they  hastened  to  Charleston  to  begin  the 
work  of  armed  resistance  to  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  at  the  middle  of  a  starry  Sep- 
tember night  that  Marion  first  unsheathed  his 
blade  against  the  goremment  under  whose  flag 
he  had  fought  tiie  Cherokees  brarely  years  be- 
fore. At  the  head  of  his  c(»npany  he  follow- 
ed Colonel  Moultrie  to  James  I^and,  below 
Charleston,  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning 
he  tras  a  participant  in  ^e  pleasure  and  honor 
of  a  bloodless  victory  in  tiie  capture  of  Fort 
Johnson.  The  garrison,  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, had  spiked  the  guns,  dismantled  the 
fort,  and  fled  to  a  ship^f-war  in  the  harbor. 
Heary  guns  were  brought  from  Charleston  and 
placed  on  the  fort ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  au- 
tumn ano^er  fortification  was  commenced  on 
James  Island,  a  heavy  battery  was  erected  on 
Haddrell^s  Point,  and  on  Sullivan's  Island  a  for- 
tress was  commenced  under  the  directions  of 
Colonel  Moultrie.  A  military  post  was  also 
establisbed  at  Dorchester,  twenty  miles  up  the 
Ashley  River,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Marion.  Thither  tiie  public  stores  and  re- 
cords were  taken  for  safe  keeping. 

Marion  did  not  remain  long  at  Dorchester. 
There  iras  too  little  action  there  fbr  one  of  his 
temperament,  and  he  was  transferred  to  Fort 
Johnson,  where  he  prepared  both  the  fortress 
and  Ms  men  for  the  stirring  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Weems  tells  an  anecdote  of  Ma- 
rion, at  this  time,  which  illustrates  one  of  the 
nsny  ways  employed  by  him  in  maintaining 
diacipttne.  Just  before  llie  Christmas  holida3rs, 
a  young  officer  asked  permission  to  visit  a  dying 
iadier  at  Dorchester.  That  pretense  was  a  lie. 
The  love  of  cock-fighting,  which  prevailed  at 
that  time,  had  induced  the  subaltern  to  make 
this  eiense  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  in- 
<iQlge  m  that  ignoble  sport.  He  was  gone  a 
fortnight,  and  during  that  time  Marion  learned 
the  troth  of  the  matter.  On  his  return  the 
yonth  commenced  a  long  apology  for  his  ab- 
sence. All  the  other  officers  were  present,  and 
^^on  gendy  interrupted  the  culprit  by  saying, 
with  a  smile,  "Never  mind  it.  Lieutenant; 
there's  no  harm  done,  we  never  missed  you." 
That  sarcasm  was  a  whip  of  scorpions  to  the 
f^der,  and  he  was  never  known  to  be  remiss 
^  duty  sftenrard. 

^y  in  1776  Marion  received  the  commis- 
■^  of  M^jor,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  for 
enbrging  Ms  sphere  of  duties.  His  drills  were 
«mdncted  with  all  the  rigid  discipline  of  a 
Jjnip  before  an  enemy,  and  the  regiment  of 
Motiltrie  soon  became  a  model  one.  Already 
'wnoii  of  military  and  naval  preparations  in 


England  for  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted 
colonies  had  come  over  the  ocean,  and  the  de- 
fenses of  Charleston  were  forwarded  with  the 
utmost  energy.  The  fort  on  Sullivan  Island, 
built  chiefiy  of  palmetto  logi,  was  a  special  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  to  the  patriots,  for  it  was  at 
the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor.  But  with 
all  their  diligence  it  was  not  completed  in  June, 
when  the  fieetof  Sir  Peter  Parker  appeared  off 
Dewees  Island.  The  defense  of  the  unfinished 
fortress  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Moultrie,  and 
there  Major  Marion  received  his  first  practical 
lessons  in  regular  warfare.  The  whole  number 
of  the  garrison  was  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  men ;  and  thirty-one  cannons  were  mount- 
ed upon  the  parapet. 

The  Britidi  fleet  appeared  off  Charleston  bar 
on  the  4th  of  June,  and  on  the  same  day  Gen- 
eral Charles  Lee  arrived  from  the  North  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  Southern  army 
of  patriots.  Several  hundred  British  troops 
landed  on  Long  Island,  eastward  of  Sullivan's, 
with  the  design  of  attacking  Fort  Sullivan  si- 
multaneously with  that  of  the  fleet.  In  the 
meantime  the  militia  flocked  into  Charleston, 
and  every  available  point  around  the  harbor 
was  fortified.  Three  weeks  wore  away,  and 
then  the  royal  fleet  crossed  the  bar,  anchored 
in  the  channel,  and  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon 
the  palmetto  fort.  The  roar  of  three  hundred 
cannons  shook  the  city,  and  terrible  was  the 
iron  hail  that  fell  upon  that  little  fortification. 
The  soft  palmetto  logs  received  the  balls  with- 
out ii^nry,  while  the  incessant  fire  from  Moul- 
trie's heavy  guns  greatly  damaged  the  ships. 
At  length  the  crescent  fiag  of  the  second  regi- 
ment, that  had  floated  untouched  above  one  of 
the  bastions  of  the  fort,  fell  upon  the  sand  out- 
side the  walls.  Its  staff  had  been  cut  by  a  ball. 
A  shout  of  triumph  went  up  fW)m  the  Admiral's 
flag- ship  when  the  ensign  disappeared,  for  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  signal  of  submission.  The 
next  moment  a  young  soldier,  one  of  Marion's 
recruits  from  the  Pedee,  leaped  from  the  para- 
pet, walked  deliberately  upon  the  beach  the 
whole  length  of  the  fort,  picked  up  the  flag,' 
mounted  the  bastion,  afiixed  the  banner  to  a 
sponge-staff,  and  driving  that  in  a  secure  place, 
left  the  bine  standard  floating  defiantly  over 
the  place  from  which  it  had  just  fallen.  The 
shield  of  God*s  providence  was  surely  around 
that  brave  Sergeant  Jasper,  fbr  the  iron  balls 
were  falling  thick  and  fast  upon  every  square 
yard'  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  When  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  and  Governor  Kutledge  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  visited  the  garrison,  that 
unsullied  patriot  thanked  Jasper  in  the  name 
of  their  common  country,  presented  him  with 
his  own  beautiful  small  sword  which  hung  by 
his  side,  and  offered  him  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission. The  yonng  hero,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  modestly  refused  it,  saying,  "I 
am  not  fit  to  keep  officers*  company ;  I  am  but 
a  sergeant." 

For  two  long  hours  that  battle  raged  furious- 
ly, and  England's  stout  vessels  were  dreadfully 
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shattered ;  and  many  of  England's  brave  sons 
were  killed,  although  two  thousand  heavy  balls 
had  been  hurled  upon  the  fort,  and  fifty  bomb- 
shells had  been  cast  within  its  ramparts,,  only 
ten  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  When  the  sun  went  down  the  roar 
of  artillery  began  to  abate,  and  before  midnight 
the  shattered  vessels  slipped  their  cables,  with- 
drew beyond  long  cannon  shot,  and  soon  left 
the  harbor.  The  victory  for  the  Americans 
was  complete.  The  palmetto  fort  was  named 
Moultrie  in  honor  of  its  gallant  defender,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  the 
ladies  of  Charleston  presented  his  regiment  with 
a  pair  of  elegant  colors.  These  were  unfurled 
in  triumph  over  the  ramparts  of  Savannah  three 
years  afterward,  when  the  Fiench  and  Ameri- 
cans besieged  the  British  there.  There,  again, 
the  brave  Jasper  reappeared.  The  bearer  of 
one  of  the  flags  was  killed,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  Jasper  was  fighting  gallxmtly  near  by, 
and  springing  forward,  he  fastened  ikxe  flag  to 
the  parapet,  waved  his  cap  in  triumph,  and  then 
fell,  pierced  by  a  rifle-ball.  His  last  words,  an 
hour  afterward,  were,  *'Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost 
my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to 
oar  regiment.'*  Jasper  Square,  in  Savannah, 
commemorates  the  hero  and  his  gallant  deed. 
The  colors  were  captured  seven  months  after- 
ward, when  Charleston  fell,  and  they  are  now 
among  British  trophies  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. 

From  the  attack  on  Charleston  until  the 
capture  of  Savannah  by  the  British  at  the  close 
of  1 778,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  carried 
on  chiefly  at  the  North.  Yet  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  South  were  continually  vig- 
ilant and  active,  and  none  more  so  than  Major 
Marion.  His  name  does  not  appear  conspicn- 
ous  in  the  public  records  of  the  time,  but  the 


narratives  of  contemporary  writers  show  that  he 
was  continually  and  efficiently  employed  in  the 
public  service.  We  find  him  in  February,  1777, 
in  command  of  six  hundred  men  and  several 
vessels,  approaching  Savannah,  by  the  inland 
passage,  with  supplies  and  reinforcements  for 
General  Robert  Howe,  in  his  contemplated  in- 
vasion of  Florida.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  con- 
sidered a  post  of  highest  honor  and  danger; 
and  he  was  with  Lincoln  on  the  Savannah  early 
in  1779.  In  October  following  he  was  second 
in  command  of  Moultrie's  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment, when  Lincoln  and  D'Estaing  besieged 
SavaYinah,  and  he  saw  his  brave  Jusper  fSsU 
when  bearing  aloft  one  of  the  colors  of  his  bat- 
talion. And  when,  through  the  folly  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  French  commander,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  repulsed,  and  Lincoln  retired  to 
Charleston,  Marion  was  left  in  command  of  the 
broken  army  on  the  borders  of  the  Savannah 
River. 

The  year  1780  opened  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings  for  the  republicans  of  the  South .    Lincoln^s 
army  had  dwindled  to  about  fourteen  hundred 
troops,  and  the  term  of  service  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  had  almost  expired.     Sir  Henty 
Clinton,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  land  troops, 
was  approaching  the  southern  coast,  borne  bjr 
a  powerful  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  and 
the  defeat  at  Savannah  had  utterly  dispirited 
the  militia.     But  when  danger  drew  near^  and 
ships  of  war  were  actually  hovering  along  E^diato 
Inlet,  the  people  took  up  arms,  and  General 
Moultrie  established  a  camp  at  Bacon*s  Bridge, 
on  the  Ashley,  for  their  reception  and  discipline. 
The  drilling  of  these  recruits  was  intru8te4l  to 
Marion ;  and  like  the  Baron  Steuben  with  tlte 
regulars  at  the  North,  he  made  each  citizen 
soldier  thus  trained  equal  in  efficiency  to  tiro 
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nndiacipUned  ones.  In  this  service  he  con 
tinued  until  Clinton  was  reinforced  by  Com- 
willis,  and  beleaguering  forces,  bj  laud  and 
WAter,  approached  the  doomed  city.  Then  he 
retired  within  the  American  lines  on  Charleston 
Xdck,  and  twenty  days  afterward  the  city  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  invaders. 

Soon  after  the  close  investment  of  the  city 
had  commenced  Marion  was  disabled  by  an 
accident,  and  his  raluable  services  were  lost  to 
his  conntry  during  the  remainder  of  the  siege. 
While  dining  with  some  friends  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compel  him  to  drink  wine  to  excess. 
Clarion  was  a  strictly  temperate  man,  and  re- 
filled obedience  to  the  mandates  of  mistaken 
hospitality.  Unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  company  by  forcible  resistance,  he  raised 
a  window  and  leaped  to  the  street.  The  dis- 
tuce  was  greater  than  he  supposed,  and  his 
takle  was  broken.  A  way  to  the  interior  of 
the  country  was  yet  open,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Santee,  and  as  food  was  scarce  in  the  city, 
sad  he  was  unfit  for  duty,  Marion  was  carried 
OQ  a  litter  to  his  home  at  Pond  Bluff;  and  he 
reinained  a  helpless  cripple  for  several  weeks. 
This  teeming  misfortune  was  a  mercy  in  dis- 
gnise,  for  when  Charleston  fell,  and  the  Ameri- 
can  toldierg  and  citizens  were  all  made  prison- 
en  on  parole,  Marion  was  yet  at  liberty,  and 
having  no  promise  to  violate  he  was  free  to 
trouae  hi«  disheartened  countrymen  when  op- 
portunity should  offer. 

With  the  fall  of  Charleston  the  hopes  of 
the  Southern  patriots  disappeared.  The  entire 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  lay  pros- 
t>ite  at  the  feet  of  British  power,  and  through- 


out  the  whole  country,  from  the  Savannabto  the 
Pedee,  there  appeared  no  arm  su£Sciently  strong 
or  fearless  to  lift  the  standard  of  opposition. 
There  was  terror  in  the  cruel  order  of  Com- 
wallis  to  the  commanders  of  British  posts  to 
punish  with  the  utmost  rigor  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolt  and  had  not  accepted  British 
protection  by  signing  a  parole ;  and  hundreds 
of  true  republicans  were  compelled  to  succumb 
and  wait  for  a  more  propitious  season.  Marion 
resolved  not  to  submit  to  such  humiliation,  and 
he  was  a  man  too  well  known  and  feared  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  minions  of  royalty ;  so,  while 
yet  unable  to  walk,  he  fled  on  horseback  from 
his  home  and  took  refuge  in  the  swamps  upon 
the  Black  River,  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee. 
The  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  did  not  last 
long.  A  month  before  the  fall  of  Charleston 
the  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  brave  German  officer  in 
the  Continental  service,  was  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Lincoln,  with  Maryland  and  Delaware  recruits. 
When  the  Continental  Congress  was  informed 
of  the  loss  of  Lincoln's  troops,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  send  an  officer  of  renown  to  collect 
and  command  another  Southern  army.  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  yet  wearing  the  laurels  of  Sara- 
toga untouched  by  misfortune  or  fault,  and  he 
was  sent  to  call  the  Southern  patriots  to  the 
field.  When  the  trumpet-blasts  of  the  con- 
queror of  Burgoyne  were  heard  upon  the  Boa- 
noke,  and  the  brave  sons  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  were  gathering  around  his  standard, 
the  republicans  of  the  Sonth  lifted  up  their 
heads  in  hope,  and  many  of  them,  like  Sam- 
sons rising  in  strength,  broke  the  feeble  cords 
of  protection  and  paroles,  and  smote  the  Phil- 
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istines  of  the  crown,  with  mighty  enetf^.  Sum- 
ter Boanded  the  bngle  among  the  hills  on  the 
Catawba  and  Broad  riven;  Marion's  shrill 
whistle  rang  amidst  the  swamps  of  the  Fedee ; 
and  Pickens  and  Clarke  called  forth  the  brave 
sons  of  liberty  npon  the  banks  of  the  Salnda,  the 
Sarannah,  the  Ogeechee,  and  the  Alatamaha. 
The  clond  of  despair  seemed  suddenly  lifted, 
and  the  sunlight  of  hope  sniliised  the  whole 
Southern  horizon  with  a  glow  that  warmed  all 
hearts  and  nerved  all  hands. 

Attended  by  his  friends  Peter  and  Hngh 
Hony,  and  a  few  others,  Marion  hastened  to 
join  the  approaching  Continental  troops.  His 
ankle  was  yet  in  such  a  bod  condition  that  two 
men  were  required  to  lift  him  on  his  horse,  and 
yet,  fbr  more  than  a  fortnight,  he  had  been  an- 
noying the  Tories  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pedee. 


His  followers  were  well  mounted,  yet  in  pet" 
sons  and  costume  they  presented  a  most  ludi- 
crous appearance.  *  *  Their  number, "  sud  CoU 
onel  Williams,  when  describing  their  arriTal  ia* 
(rates's  Camp,  **  did  not  exceed  twenty  men  and 
boys,  some  white,  some  black,  and  all  moontie^ 
but  most  of  them  miserably  equipped.  Th^r 
appearance  was  in  fact  so  burlesque  that  it  << 
with  much  difficulty  the  diversion  of  the  i 
soldiery-was  restrained  by  the  officers ;  and  tiie 
General  himself  was  glad  of  an  opportonlij  t£ 
detaching  Colonel  Marion,  at  his  own  inataiioeb 
toward  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  wlUfc  or. 
den  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  aoBd 
furnish  intelligence.*'  The  peacock  G<tiMiral, 
whose  vanity  always  led  his  judgment,  <^rai 
disposed  to  sneer  at  the  partisan,  bat,  fbvts- 
nately  for  the  conntiy,  Governor  Rntledea  ^w 
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in  Gates^s  Camp,  and  aflsnred  that  officer  of 
>Uri(m*s  worth.  Tet  the.  Commander-in-chief 
would  hardly  listen  to  Marion's  wise  sngges- 
tions,  for  he  already  saw,  throogh  the  medium 
of  his  xiwn  conceit,  the  army  of  Comwallis  in 
his  power.  So  he  marched  on,  and  ten  days 
sftenrard  himself  and  his  army  were  flying 
fugitirea  before  that  same  Comwallis.  As  Lee 
bad  predicted,  Gates's  Northern  laurels  were  ex- 
ehaoged  for  Southern  willows. 

While  in  Gates's  Camp,  Marion  receiyed  an 
earliest  call  from  the  Whigs  of  Williamsbui^ 
district  <who  hi^  risen  in  anns)  to  be  their 
kader.  Goremor  RnUedge  gave  him  the  com- 
mission of  a  brigadier,  and  he  hastened  to  the 
Black  Birer  region,  to  organize  that  brioadb 
whioh  speedily  became  a  terror  to  British  regu- 
lars and  prowling  Tories.  His  courage  and 
nbiqaity  soon  became  proverbial.  At  mid- 
night and  at  noon  there  would  be  a  tramp  of 
horses,  a  sudden  blow,  and  horses  and  assailants 
would  as  suddenly  disappear : 

**A  monMat  In  the  Britldi  eamp— 
A  mooMat— and  airay 
Baek  to  the  pathleis  forott 
Before  the  peep  of  day.** 

Who  were  the  men  that  composed  Marion's 
famous  Brigade?    They  were  inhabitants  of  an 
isolated  district  in  the  interior  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  British  soldiery  had  not  yet  trod- 
den.   They  were  willing  to  be  loyal,   while 
lojal^  was  consistent  with  honor  and  justice. 
Thej  had  not  taken  up  arms,  and  were  willing 
to  remain  quiet.     But  when  the  British  com- 
manders, faithless  to  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion at  Charleston,  seized  many  of  the  best 
dsixens  there,  and  without  provocation  sent 
them  to  the  loathsome  prisons  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  then  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  King,  the  people  of  Will- 
iamsboig  district  were  among  the  first  to  resent 
the  insolt    Their  character  may  be  well  un- 
dentood  by  an   event  related  by  Sinmis,  in 
which  their  chosen  representative  was  chief 
actor.    Migor  John  James  had  been  sent  by 
them  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  when  the 
piodamadon  calling  upon  the  people  to  arms 
for  the  crown  appeared,  he  was  in  command 
of  them  as  State  Militia.     In  this  double  ca- 
paei^  he  visited  Georgetown  for  information 
oonceming  the  requirements  of  the  proclama- 
tioa.    That  post  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
Bridih,  and  was  commanded  by  Ardesoif^  cap- 
tain of  a  vessel  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river 
near  bj.    James  was  attired  as  a  plain  back- 
woodsman, and  Ardesoif  was  disposed  to  treat 
hhn  with  disdain.      The  patriot  pressed  his 
<l°cstions  earnestly ;  and  when  he  peremptorily 
demmded  of  the  official  what  were  the  terms 
of  sobmission,   the    haughty  Briton  replied, 
**UnoonditionaL   His  Majesty  ofiers  you  a  free 
P'T^^n,  of  which  you  are  undeserving,  for  you 
all  ought  to  be  hsmged ;  but  it  is  only  on  con- 
dition that  yon  take  up  arms  in  his  cause." 
**The  people  whom  I  come  to  represent  will 
MtaroelynibiiiU  on  such  conditions,"  James  re- 


plied. *'  Bqmwent  /**  exclaimed  Ardesoif,  in 
a  rage;  '*  you  accursed  rebel,  if  you  dare  speak 
in  such  language  I  will  have  you  hung  up  at 
the  yard-arm  I"  Ardesoif  was  armed;  James 
had  no  weapon ;  but  before  the  insolenf  official 
could  draw  his  sword  the  patriot  seized  the 
chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting  and  with 
one  blow  floored  him.  In  a  moment  afterward 
James  was  in  his  saddle,  and  before  pursuit 
could  be  attempted  had  escaped  to  the  woods. 
The  people  of  his  district  gathered  around  him, 
and  his  story  kindled  a  deeper  hatred  of  British 
rule.  They  formed  themselves  into  military 
companies  under  tried  commanders,  and  then 
invited  Marion  to  become  their  chief.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  was  then  in  the  camp  of  Gates, 
on  the  borders  of  North  Carolina.  They  did 
not  await  his  arrival  to  commence  active  opera- 
tions, for  rumor  reported  that  the  fiery  Tarleton, 
who  had  heard  of  the  rebellious  gatherings  in 
the  Williamsburg  district,  was  already  rapidly 
approaching  their  domain.  Tarleton's  cruel- 
ties elsewhere  had  aroused  the  fiercest  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  Black  River  region,  and  un- 
der the  general  conmiand  of  Captain  M  ^Cot- 
try,  a  large  number  of  the  Williamsburg  peo- 
ple gathered  on  the  banks  of  Ljmch's  Creek 
to  repel  invasion.  There,  four  days  before  the 
signal  defbatof  Gates,  near  Camden,  occurred, 
Marion  took  formal  command  of  his  Brigalde, 
and  among  the  interminable  swamps  of  Snow's 
Island,  near  the  junction  of  Lynch's  Creek  with 
the  Great  Pedee,  he  made  his  chief  rendezvous 
during  a  greater  portion  of  his  independent  par- 
tisan warfare. 

Marion  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  having 
seen  eight-«nd-forty  summers.  He  was  lean 
and  swarthy,  rather  below  the  middle  height  of 
men,  with  a  body  well  set  upon  awkward  limbs. 
His  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  was  lighted 
up  by  piercing  black  eyes,  over  which  arched  a 
high,  intellectual  forehesid.  He  wore  a  close 
*' roundabout"  jacket  of  coarse  crimson  ^cloth, 
and  upon  his  head  was  the  same  cap,  and  silver 
crescent,  and  stirring  words  which  marked  him 
as  the  recruiting  officer  in  that  region  five  years 
before.  He  was  a  stranger,  personally,  to  most 
of  those  who  then  greeted  him  as  their  com- 
mander, but  an  invisible  link  of  sympathy  uniw 
ed  the  chief  and  his  men  at  once.  His  greater 
deeds  were  yet  to  be  performed,  but  in  all  hearts 
there  was  a  sure  prc^hecy  of  his  achievements. 

Marion's  first  expedition,  after  taking  com^ 
mand,  was  against  a  large  body  of  Tories  under 
Miyor  Gainey,  an  active  British  officer,  who 
were  encamped  on  Britten's  Neck,  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Pedee.  Unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger, the  usually  vigilant  Gainey  was  not  pre- 
pared for  a  sudden  attack.  Marion  fell  upon 
his  camp  just  at  dawn.  A  captain  and  several 
privates  were  killed,  and  Gainey  mounted  his 
horse  and  fied,  closely  pursued  by  M%jor  James, 
the  assailant  of  Captain  Ardesoif.  Intent  upon 
his  game,  James  did  not  see  the  gathering  To- 
ries ahead  until  he  was  too  near  to  retreat  with 
safety.     His  rare  presence  of  mind  saved  him. 
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Waying  his  sword  aloft,  he  shouted,  as  if  to  a 
host  of  men,  '^Come  on,  boys;  here  they  are!** 
and  dashing  forward  he  so  frightened  Uie  To- 
ries that  they  fled  and  sought  safety  in  the  dark 
swamp^  on  the  Pedee.  In  this  attack  Marion 
did  not  lose  a  comrade,  and  had  only  two  slight- 
ly wounded. 

The  followers  of  Marion  were  greatly  elated 
by  this  success.  He  did  not  allow  their  enthu- 
siasm to  abate  by  inaction,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  afterward  he  was  making  a  wide  cir- 
cuit to  fall  upon  a  Tory  camp,  under  Captain 
Barfield,  a  few  miles  distant.  That  officer  was 
on  the  alert,  and  Marion  resorted  to  stratagem, 
fie  ambushed  some  picked  men,  and  then,  after 
showing  himself  to  Barfield,  feigned  a  retreat, 
and  drew  his  antagonist  into  pursuit.  The  To- 
ries fell  into  the  snare,  and  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  men  in  ambush.  This  victory 
wa#  more  complete  than  the  one  over  Gainey ; 
and  these  successes,  so  sudden  and  thorough, 
inspired  Marion's  followers  with  the  greatest 
confidence  in  their  commander  and  reliance 
upon  themselves.  This  was  a  great  point  gain- 
ed at  the  outset  for  the  partisan,  and  in  that 
confidence  and  self-reliance  was  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  his  success.  « 

When  Marion  left  the  camp  of  Gates  that 
general  commissioned  him  to  destroy  the  boats 
oif  the  rivers  of  the  lower  country,  so  as  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  the  British  toward  the 
interior,  and  to  **  annoy  the  enemy."  Marion 
was  doing  more,  fi&r  more ;  yet  he  was  not  neg- 
lectful of  his  superior's  orders.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  heats  of  August  were  intense,  and  the 
cool  shades  of  the  cypress  swamps  were  grate- 
ful, he  did  not  relax  his  activity  ;•  and  on  the 
day  succeeding  Gates's  defeat  he  divided  his 
brigade  for  wider  service.  Intelligence  of  that 
disaster  had  not  yet  reached  him,  and  with  the 
smaller  portion  of  his  force  he  marched  toward 
the  Upper  Santee,  while  four  companies,  under 
Colonel  Peter  Hony,  were  dispatched  to  the 
performance  of  the  special  service  ordered  by 
Gates,  and  to  procure  powder  and  balls,  if  pos- 
sible. These  supplies  were  greatly  needed.  So 
scarce  was  ammunition  within  the  field  of  Ma- 
rion's control  that  his  men  frequently  went  into 
action  with  only  three  or  four  cartridges  apiece. 

On  the  evening  after  leaving  Hony,  Marion 
approached  Nelson's  Ferry,  a  short  distance 
from  Eutaw  Springs,  and  the  principal  crossing- 
place  of  the  Santee  for  travelers  and  troops  pass- 
ing between  Charleston  and  Camden.  While 
on  the  march  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of 
Gates,  but  he  withheld  the  sad  intelligence  from 
his  men,  fearing  it  might  depress  their  spirits. 
The  concealment  was  brief,  for  that  night  his 
scouts  brought  word  of  the  approach  of  a  strong 
British  guard,  with  a  large  body  of  prisoners 
from  Gates's  army.  Marion  instantly  resolved 
upon  a  daring  enterprise,  unmindf^  of  the 
weakness  of  his  force ;  and  a  little  past  mid- 
night Colonel  Hugh  Horry  was  sent,  with  six- 
teen men,  to  take  possession  of  the  only  road 
through  the  swamp  to  the  Santee.    Then,  at 


the  head  of  the  main  body,  Marion  steidthily 
crept  toward  the  camp  of  the  British  escort,  and 
just  at  dawn  he  suiddenly  appeared  in  their 
midst.  The  surprise  and  victory  were  instant 
and  complete.  Not  one  of  Marion's  men  was 
lost,  while  twenty-four  of  the  regulars  and  Tories 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  captives  of  the  Maryland  Continental 
Line  were  released.  Their  liberator  ofiered  to 
incorporate  them  into  his  brigade,  but  only  ihrie 
accepted  his  invitation !  The  disasters  of  the 
16th  of  August  had  utterly  crushed  their  spir- 
its, and  they  saw  no  political  f^iture  for  the  col- 
onies, as  independent  States.  The  cause  of  the 
patriots  did,  indeed,  seem  hopeless.  Two  ar- 
mies, under  commanders  of  acknowledged  skill, 
had  been  annihilated  within  the  space  of  three 
months ;  Tarleton  had  struck  Buford  and  Sum- 
ter almost  exterminating  blows  near  the  banks 
of  the  Catawba,  and  the  small  corps  of  Marion 
was  the  only  organized  body  of  Republicans  in 
open  hostility  to  the  crown  below  the  Boanoke. 
Had  the  British  commanders  been  wise  enough 
then  to  have  discovered  the  expediency  of  a 
gentle,  conciliating  policy,  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion might  have  been  soothed  into  inaction,  and 
the  subjugation  of  the  South  become  a  perma- 
nent result.  But  the  sentiment  of  military 
tyranny  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  age  prevailed. 
Multiplied  cruelties  and  oppressions  goaded  the 
people  to  madness  and  resistance,  and  the  arm 
of  Marion  was  every  where  strengthened  by 
their  encouragement.  The  British  feared  and 
hated  him ;  and  Tarleton  and  Wemyss,  two  of 
the  most  active  cavalry  officers  of  the  Southern 
British  army,  were  specially  instructed  by  Com- 
wallis  to  catch  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  if  possible. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Williamsbuig 
district  suffered  invasion*  Wemyss  took  the 
lead  in  pursuing  Marion ;  and  from  the  Upper 
Santee  to  the  Black  River,  and  beyond,  even  to 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Pedee,  he  followed  the 
partisan  with  hound-like  pertinacity,  while  a 
band  of  Tories,  ever  intent  upon  plunder,  bung 
upon  his  rear  to  get  the  jackalTs  share  of  the 
carcass  of  Whig  possessions. 

Never  was  a  military  service  so  peculiar 
as  that  in  Marion's  Brigade.  His  force  was 
continually  fluctuating,  for  all  were  volunteers 
on  call.  Some  with  him  to-day  would  be  far 
away  to-morrow,  hurrying  their  families  to 
places  of  safety,  or  moving  their  property  from 
the  invader's  track.  There  was  a  necessity  for 
this,  for  plunder  and  conflagration  marked  the 
progress  of  Wemyss  and  his  Tory  associates. 
Marion  always  yielded  to  the  earnest  wishes  of 
his  men,  when  they  asked  for  a  day  dr  week  to 
look  after  family  or  property.  This  indulgence 
made  them  prompt  in  duty  and  faithful  in  the 
fulfillment  of  promises.  A  desertion  was  rare ; 
and  a  soldier  seldom  remained  away  longer 
than  his  specified  furlough.  It  was  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  service  that  caused  the  invasion  of 
Wemyss  to  make  a  great  draft  upon  the  strength 
of  Marion^s  Brigade,  for  all  homes  were  endan- 
gered, either  by  the  march  of  the  invader  or  the 
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rapacity  ©f  resident  Tories,  made  bold  by  the 
presence  of  British  power.  In  his  retreat  the 
partisan  seldom  had  more  than  eighty  follow- 
ew  at  a  time ;  and  when  at  Drowninj^  Creek,  on 
the  last  day  of  August,  he  made  his  first  halt, 
and  sent  back  scouts  to  obtain  intelligence,  he 
had  only  sixty  men  to  follow  him  into  North 
CaroKoa.  Saddened,  but  not  disheartened,  he 
pJ^ssed  onward,  and  sat  down  at  White  Marsh, 
uot  far  from  the  beautiful  banks  of  Lake  Wac- 
omaw,  to  await  the  return  of  scouts  sent  back 
from  tupe  to  time  during  his  flight. 


Marion  had  rested  but  a  day  when  intelli- 
gence came  that  Wemyss  had  relinquished  pur- 
suit, and  had  retired  to  Georgetown.  The  par- 
tisan leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  twenty  hours 
afterward  he  and  his  followers  had  retraced  their 
steps  sixty  miles  through  the  Tory  settlements 
on  the  Little  Fedee,  and  halted  on  South  Car- 
olina soil.  He  found  the  people  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return  to  lead  them  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  The  path  of  Wemyss,  seventy 
miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  was  a 
track  of  desolation.    Sword,  bayonet,  and  torch 
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had  been  terribly  active.  Plantations  had  been 
desolated  by  fire;  cattle  and  sheep  had  been 
wantonly  bayoneted  in  the  fields ;  and  scores 
of  families  were  sheltered  in  the  swamps.  The 
men  gathered  eagerly  to  the  standard  of  their 
leader.  Cmel  wrongs  gave  strength  to  their 
arms,  fleetness  to  their  feet,  power  to  their 
wiUs;  and  with  the  joy  of  desperate  men  intent 
on  vengeance  they  followed  Marion  toward  the 
Black  Mingo  Creek,  fifteen  miles  distant,  where 
a  body  of  the  hated  Tories  were  encamped. 
Stealthily  as  a  tiger  in  the  jangle  Marion  ap- 
proached his  foe.  A  mile  above  the  Tory  camp 
was  a  plank  bridge  across  the  deep  stream,  and 
over  it  he  was  obliged  to  pass.  The  clatter  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  startled  the  enemy,  and  an 
alarm-gnn  was  fired.  Speed  rather  than  can- 
tion  was  now  necessary,  and  the  partisan  and 
his  men  pushed  forward,  at  full  gallop,  to  gun- 
shot distance  from  the  vigilant  pickets.  There 
some  dismounted,  jind  at  midnight  Marion's 
whole  force  fell  upon  the  Tories  at  different 
points.  The  battle  was  brief  and  bloody.  Ma- 
rion lost  but  one  man,  while  the  Tories  were 
almost  annihilated.  The  few  survivors  fled  to 
the  Black  Mingo  Swamp  for  refuge ;  and  Tory- 
ism in  that  region  dwindled  from  its  late  giant 
proportions  into  the  insignificance  of  a  dwarf. 
Wavering  men  ctbxte  to  a  decision  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  conqueror,  and,  with  avowed  Tories 
hitherto,  joined  his  ranks.  He  began  to  be 
called  the  Invincible;  for  he  had  never  struck  a 
blow  without  success,  and  throughout  the  whole 
low  country  his  name  was  a  terror  to  Toiy  and 
Bogular. 
There  was  now  a  brief  lull  in  the  storm  of 


war,  and  Marion's  Brigade  was  disbanded  for 
rest,  except  his  officers  and  a  few  young  men 
who  had  no  family  cares  to  call  them  from  duty, 
Marion  himself  rested  near  his  loved  Santee, 
and  thither  came  Tarleton,  toward  the  dose 
of  September,  to  entrap  him.  Like  Wemyss, 
Tarleton  spread  desohuion  in  his  path;  and, 
hearing  of  the  dispersion  of  Marion's  Brigade, 
he  felt  sure  of  his  prey.  He  scoured  the  coun- 
try between  Camden  and  Williamsburg  district, 
and  swept  down  the  Santee  far  below  Mount 
Hope,  but  he  could  never  get  sight  of  the  par- 
tisan. Sometimes  he  would  be  within  a  few 
miles  of  him,  and  feel  sure  of  securing  him  be- 
fore the  morrow's  sun;  at  the  same  moment 
Marion  would  be  watching  the  movements  of 
the  Briton  from  some  dark  ifook  of  a  morass, 
and  at  midnight  would  strike  his  rear  or  flank 
with  a  keen  and  terrible  blow. 

Early  in  October,  Harrison,  a  lieutenant  of 
Wemyss's,  collected  a  lax^e  body  of  Tories  upon 
Lyvch's  Creek,  and  Marion  summoned  his  Bri- 
gade to  duty.  They  were  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  country,  among  sha^red  homes  which 
demanded  their  presence,  and  the  call  was  tar- 
dily responded  to.  For  the  first  time  the  par- 
tisan began  to  despond.  But  the  cloud  soon 
passed,  and  before  the  close  of  the  month  he 
was  again  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  band,  on  hb 
way  to  measure  strength  with  the  enemy  in 
Harrison's  camp.  After  a  day's  march  his 
scouts  discovered  foes  much  nearer  than  was 
anticipated.  At  Tarcote  Swamp,  in  the  forks 
of  the  Black  Biver,  Colonel  Tynes  was  collect- 
ing the  Tories  of  that  region,  and  lay  encamped 
there  in  fancied  security.    He  had  no  idea  that 
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^^^non  xm  again  npon  the  war-path,  and  neg- 
lected oommon  yi^lance.  Tynes's  error  was 
move  reprehensible,  because  he  was  intmsted 
^  anns,  ammnnition,  clothing,  and  stores  for 
tluM  who  should  join  his  ranks.  This  wealth 
of  comforts  and  necessaries  had  been  discovered 
I7  the  iMtriot  scouts,  and  to  Marion's  half-clad 
ud  badlj^armed  men  that  Tory  camp  appeared 
»  glorioos  prize.  They  approached  it  cautious- 
ly tt  midnight.  The  camp-fires  were  burning ; 
lome  yoimg  men  were  singing  boisterously ; 
others  were  playing  at  cards ;  half  a  dozen  were 
listing  upon  stolen  poultry;  many  were  sleep- 
ing; bat  none  were  watching.  Marion  dashed 
vooag  them  with  a  shout,  and  victory  followed 
^  fint  blow.  A  few  Tories  were  slain,  three- 
MMJ-twenty  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  re- 
Bttinder  fled  to  the  swamp,  fixnn  which  they 
"oippeared  soon  afterward,  and  joined  the  vic- 
tor's nnks  upon  the  High  Hills  of  Santee.  Mar 
rioa  did  not  lose  a  man !  The  prisoners  were 
Ptfoled,  and,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Tory  camp, 
the  ptbiotB  pressed  forward  toward  Lynches 
Cieet 

Taikton  now  made  another  attempt  to  cap- 
ton  Marion.  His  Legion  was  at  Camden,  and 
^th  a  small  troop  of  horse  he  set  out  from 
^^vleston  to  meet  them  on  the  Congaree.  Ma- 
'ion  wu  informed  of  this  movement,  and  he 
'^^  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Tarleton  be- 
^  he  oonld  effect  a  junction  with  his  corps. 
He  &iled,  and  tl^e  bmve  Colonel,  with  his  whole 
^^was  soon  in  swift  pursuit  of  the  partisan, 
^''oagh  deep  morasses  and  across  miry  streams 
™«y  followed,  until  they  reached  the  verge  of 
tw  Yast  and  gloomy  Ox  Swamp,  when,  tired 
of  the  chase,  Tarleton  exclaimed,  **Come,  my 


boys ;  let  us  go  back  I  We  will  soon  find  the 
Oame-cock  of  the  Catawba  [Sumter],  but  as  for 
this  cursed  Swamp  Fox,  the  ^evil  himself  could 
not  catch  him."  The  pursuit  was  abandoned ; 
and  from  the  gates  of  Charleston  to  the  High 
Hills  of  Santee  Marion  remained  sole  master. 

Harrison  retreated  toward  Camden,  when  the 
partisan  approached  and  the  Tories  on  the  Fe- 
dee  were  awed  into  inactivity.  Confident  in 
the  strength  of  his  dilily-augmenting  Brigade, 
Marion  now  resolved  to  achieve  greater  deeds 
than  hitherto,  and  he  turned  toward  George- 
town to  attempt  its  capture.  It  was  a  strong 
post,  and  well  garrisoned.  Surprise  would  be 
difficult ;  open  assault  dangerous ;  a  siege  fool- 
ish. The  partisan  chose  the  former  course,  and 
toward  midnight,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1780, 
his  gallant  band  lay  concealed  within  three  miles 
of  the  British  stockade.  The  commander  of 
the  post  was  vigilant,  and  was  prepared  for  an 
attack  at  any  moment.  Severe  skirmishes  en- 
sued early  in  the  morning,  and  Marion,  dis- 
comfited for  the  first  time,  retired  to  Snow's 
Island,  and  there  established  a  permanent  camp 
amidst  the  dark  recesses  of  its  swamps.  He 
carried  thither  a  sad  heart,  for  a  misfortune 
greater  than  discomfiture  had' fallen  upon  him. 
His  nephew,  Gabriel  Marion,  a  fine,  manly 
youth,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Tories  on 
that  fatal  morning.  His  very  name  was  a  cap- 
ital crime  in  the  estimation  of  the  blood-hounds, 
and  after  brief  consultation  they  murdered  him. 
The  act  was -so  atrocious  that  even  the  humane 
nature  of  Marion  yielded  to  the  importunities 
of  retributive  justice.  His  Brigade  vowed  venge- 
ance, and  from  that  time  '*  No  quarter  for  To- 
ries!** was  the  battle-cry  of  his  men.     From 
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the  close  of  1780  until  the  end  of  the  contest, 
the  partisan  warfare  in  Sonth  Carolina  was  ter- 
rible in  the  extreme. 

Surrounded  by  deep  morasses,  and  reached 
by  causeways  known  only  to  the  friends  of  the 
partisan,  Marion's  camp  on  Snow's  Island  was 
almost  as  impregnable  as  the  moated  castles  of 
the  Norman  barons;  and,  under  the  authority 
of  his  commission  from  Governor  Rutledge,  he 
exercised  the  autocratic  power  of  a  czar  over  a 
large  district  of  country.  He  proclaimed  mar- 
tial law  at  the  beginning  of  1781,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly efficient  in  aiding  General  Greene, 
who,  having  taken  command  of  the  gathering 
Southern  army,  marched  toward  the  Pedee  and 
established  a  camp  upon  the  Cheraw  Hills. 
From  his  marshy  fastnesses  Marion  sent  out 


detachments  to  scatter  Tory  recruits,  destroy 
bridges  in  the  line  of  march  of  British  troops, 
strike  camps  at  midnight,  and  cut  off  oonroys 
of  provisions  and  arms  by  day.  He  never  foU 
lowed  beaten  tracks,  and  his  foes  knew  not  firom 
what  direction  to  expect  his  blade.  He  never 
deviated  in  his  marches  to  cross  bridges^  but 
made  his  horse  swim  the  broadest  and  deepest 
streams  that  flowed  across  his  path.  The  oth- 
ers followed  as  the  flock  imitates  the  bell>weth> 
er,  and  victories  were  never  lost  by  delays.  His 
movements  were  as  secret  as  thfiy  were  fleet  and 
efiicient,  and  those  not  actually  in  his  train  were 
often  ignorant  of  his  position.  He  was  abroad 
when  the  brave  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  (vrhose 
legion  was  the  right  arm  of  the  Southern  army 
under  Greene)  sought  to  join  him,  in  the  win- 
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ter  of  1781.  Lee  searched  for  dajrs  without 
8000688,  for  Marion  was  making  rapid  and  er- 
ntic  niarches  in  the  midst  of  yast  swamps.  He 
WIS  seldom  at  his  island  camp ;  for  he  never  in- 
tnuted  the  secret  of  his  schemes,  even  to  his 
best  officers,  until  the  moment  for  action,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  lead 
and  direct  the  blows.  Uis  camp  was  only  a 
pennanent  rendezvous ;  yet  he  always  left  a  suf- 
&uent  garriaon  there  to  watch  and  defend  it. 

It  wss  while  in  his  camp  on  Snow's  Island  that 
an  interesting  scene  occurred  between  Marion 
and  a  yoimg  British  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
op  from  Georgetown  to  negotiate  with  the  par- 
tiaan  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The  Briton 
vas  met  by  some  of  Marion's  scouts.  When 
his  cnand  was  made  known  his  captors  blind- 
folded him,  and  led  him  by  circuitous  and  intri- 
QBte  pathways  to  the  presence  of  their  chief. 
A  stnmge  vision  met  the  trembling  young  man 
when  the  muffle  was  removed  from  his  eyes. 
Like  stately  columns  in  some  old  cathedral 
stood  the  towering  cypresses,  and  fh)m  their 
branches  hung  clustered  moss,  like  trophy-ban- 
ners in  the  baronial  halls  of  olden  time.  These, 
too,  stood  gigantic  pines ;  and  up  almost  every 
tmnk  crept  the  muscadine,  or  clinging  parasite, 
while  the  ever-green  water-oak,  and  greener 
Isprel,  and  still  greener  wild  olive,  gave  beauty 
tdt  the  grandeur.  Stranger  than  these  were 
tbe  men  and  their  condition,  of  whom  history 
was  daily  making  its  wonderful  records.  They 
mt^  a  motley  multitude  in  mien  and  manners. 
Some  were  sleeping ;  some  were  engaged  in 
qnoits  and  other  sports ;  others  were,  cleaning 
their  arms ;  and  here  and  there  were  groups  of 
horses  of  almost  every  size  and  color.  And  to 
the  eyes  of  the  young  Briton  the  cliief  was  the 
greatest  woader  of  alL  Instead  of  a  man  in 
statnre  mighty  as  his  deeds,  he  beheld  a  dimin- 
ntite  person,  with  apparently  too  little  dignity 
to  comnumd  the  respect  of  a  corporal's  guard. 
Yet  it  MTU  General  Marion,  and  his  braye  deeds 
were  nndoabted.  Their  conference  was  long 
and  pleasant,  and  when  the  young  officer  pre- 
pared to  depart  Marion  politely  invited  him  to 
tarry  and  dine  with  him.  The  invitation  was 
icG^tod,  and  dinner,  consisting  entirely  of 
><>Mted  potatoes,  was  soon  afterward  served 
iqK)n  a  huge  log,  by  the  side  of  which  the  par^ 
tiMn  seated  himself^  and  invited  his  guest  to 
join  hint 

"Surely,  General,'*  excl^med  the  astonished 
officer,  '♦this  can  not  be  your  ordinary  fare  T* 

"It  certainly  is,"  Marion  replied;  "and  it 
is  fortnnate  that  we  have  a  sufficient  supply  to- 
^J  to  entertain  company. "  This  was  no  fool- 
iih  display  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
■>ffld  of  the  yoong  man ;  for  it  was,  indeed, 
■""'Pt'wns  fiare  when  compared  with  many  din- 
nen  the  partisan  smd  his  followers  had  eat- 
^  Yet  it  Sd  make  a  powerful  impression 
"Pon  the  young  officer.  Tradition  avers  that 
■e  immediately  resigned  his  commission  on 
'^'^g  Georgetown,  declaring  that  such  men 
conld  not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  subdued. 


Soon  after  General  Greene  took  position  upon 
Cheraw  Hill  he  sent  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee 
to  assist  Marion,  who  was  then  dealing  heavy 
blows  here  and  there  against  the  Tories.  He 
held  the  whole  region  of  the  Pedee  in  awe,  for 
he  had  plucked  victories  almost  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  pickets  at  Georgetown.  He  had 
even  menaced  the  British  post  there ;  and  when 
Lee  joined  him  a  plan  for  its  capture  was 
immediately  arranged..  Although  the  British 
works  were  strong,  and  our  partisans  had  no 
cannons,  they  felt  confident  of  success.  They 
proceeded  to  the  attack  in  two  divisions.  The 
assault  was  made  at  midnight,  but  little  was 
effected.  Yet  the  enterprise  was  not  fruitless 
of  good  to  the  patriot  cause.  The  audacity  of 
the  attempt  had  a  powerful  ei&ct  upon  the 
minds  of  the  British  officers  at  the  South ;  and 
the  contemplated  movement  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  forces  from  the  sea-board  to  the  interior 
was  abandoned.  Thus  was  begun  a  series  of 
movements  in  which  Marion  was  one  of  the 
most  important  participators,  designed  to  keep 
Comwallis  from  Virginia  until  a  sufficient  force 
to  oppose  him  might  be  collected  there. 

The  ill  success  at  Georgetown  did  not  cool 
the  ardor  of  Marion  and  Lee.  After  resting 
a  few  hours  they  hastened  across  the  country, 
and  moved  rapidly  up  the  north  bank  of  the 
Santee  toward  Nelson's  Ferry,  to  surprise  Col- 
onel Watson,  an  active  British  officer,  who  had 
taken  post  there.  Watson  was  apprised  of  their 
approach,  and  placing  a  garrison  of  eighty  men 
in  a  stockade  named  in  his  honor,  situated  five 
miles  above  the  ferry,  he  hastened  on  toward 
Camden  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops. 
Greene  was  now  about  to  commence  his  famous 
retreat  toward  Virginia,  closely  pursued  by 
Comwallis ;  and  just  as  Marion  and  Lee  were 
moving  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Watson,  an  order 
arrived  summoning  the  latter  with  his  whole 
legion  to  join  Greene  at  Guilford  Court  House. 

The  departure  of  Lee  greatly  weakened  Ma- 
rion's force,  yet  he  was  not  less  active  than  be- 
fore, and  his  enterprises  were  generally  more 
important  and  successful.  He  sent  out  from 
his  island-fortress  small  detachments  to  beat  up 
Tory  camps  and  recruiting  stations  wherever 
they  might  be  found.  His  subordinates  caught 
his  spirit,  imitated  his  example,  and  were  gener- 
ally successfuL  Like  him,  they  never  lingered 
upon  the  arena  of  victory,  to  be  surprised,  but, 
when  a  l^low  was  struck,  they  hastened  away  to 
other  fields  of  conflict.  The  Horrys,  the  Pos- 
telles,  the  Jameses,  and  others  less  conspicuous, 
emulated  their  commander,  and  as  leaders  of 
small  bands  they  made  Marion  multipotent. 

Toward  the  last  of  January  powder  and  balls 
became  scarce,  and  many  rifles  were  useless. 
Marion  at  once  formed  four  companies  of  caval- 
ry, and  the  blacksmiths  of  Kingstree  were  made 
busy  in  forging  saws  into  rude  broadswords  for 
the  new  corps.  These  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary he  was  eastward  of  the  Pedee  battling 
with  Tories  and  British  regulars.     Soon  after- 
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ward  we  find  him  skirmishing  with  the  enemy 
near  Georgetown,  and  then  he  cast  np  intrench- 
ments  and  sat  down  at  Sand  Hill  among  rich 
and  friendly  YHiigs.  It  was  a  pleasant  place 
for  Horry ;  hnt  Marion  soon  called  him  to  the 
more  appropriate  theatre  of  action,  the  open 
field. 

In  the  spring  of  1781  Colonel  Watson  was 
sent,  with  a  select  corps,  to  attempt  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Marion*s  Brigade.  He  mored  cantious- 
ly,  for  the  hold  partisan  was^  abroad,  striking 
successful  blows  at  all  poUits,  and  possessed  ap- 
parently  of  ubiquitous  powers.  Cobnel  Tynes, 
whose  corps  was  dispersed  by  Marion  at  Tarcote 
Swamp,  was  again  in  the  field.  This  was  a  comr 
mon  erent.  Marion  nerer  encumbered  himself 
with  prisoners.  He  paroled  them  all,  and  soon 
again  he  would  find  himself  contending  against 
those  his  clemency  had  saved.  Tynes  had  a 
laxge  force  in  the  forests  on  the  Black  Birer, 
and  approached  the  camp  of  the  partisan.  Ma^ 
rion  made  a  swift  circuit,  fell  upon  Tynes,  made 
him  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  Tories  prison- 
ers, and  sent  them  to  North  Carolina.  Tjmes 
soon  escaped  and  came  back,  gathered  more 
Tories,  and  was  a  third  time  ddfeated  by  Ma- 
rion. 

A  few  days  afterward,  Marion  met  M^jor 
M'Uraith,  one  of  the  most  honorable  of  the 
Tory  leaders,  in  a  swamp  near  Nelson's  Ferry. 
Each  prepared  for  batde,  when  the  humane 
M'Braith  proposed  to  hare  twenty  picked  men 
ftom  each  litde  army,  in  imitation  of  a  Boman 
precedent,  fight  the  battle  and  decide  the  con- 
test. The  forty  men  were  drawn  np  and  con- 
ftonted,  Just  as  the  sun  went  down.  The  Tory 
party  fell  back;  and  at  midnight,  while  Ma- 
rion's men  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  advance 
of  their  foes,  M^Ilraith  and  his  whole  force  fled, 
leaving  their  heavy  baggage  behind.  Marion 
was  citfeful  not  to  let  his  enemy  esciqw  there- 
after in  the  same  way. 

About  the  first  of  March,  Watson  left  his 
fort  on  the  Santee,  with  a  large  body  of  regu- 
lars and  loyalists,  to  pursue  Marion  with  energy. 
At  the  same  time  Colonel  Doyle,  with  another 
strong  force  of  the  same  material,  marched  for 
Marion's  camp  on  Snow's  Island.  The  parti- 
san was  fully  informed  of  these  movements. 
His  Brigade  now  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  They  were  ''few,"  indeed,  *'bnt 
true  and  tried,"  and  Watson  soon  found  to  his 
cost  that  the  Swamp  Fox  was  more  cnxming 
than  he.  While  he  supposed  the  partisan  to 
be  fleeing  before  him,  and  he  was  hasteiung 
down  the  Santee  to  ftdl  upon  his  rear,  Marion 
made  one  of  his  rapid  and  eccentric  marches, 
and  on  the  verge  <i  Wyboo  Swamp,  suddenly 
appeared  in  battle  order  in  the  path  of  the  pur- 
suer. The  meeting  was  nneiq>ected  to  both 
parties,  and  a  severe  skirmish  ensued  between 
Horry  and  ^chboo,  the  leaders  of  the  respect- 
ive advanced  guards.  Watson  had  field-pieces, 
Marion  had  none,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  cannon-balls  and  fall  back.  Watson  en- 
camped on  the  battle-field  that  night,  and  re- 


newed the  pursuit  in  the  morning.  Several 
slight  skirmishes  ensued ;  and  at  a  bridge  that 
q>anned  the  Blaek  Biver,  a  fow  miles  below 
Kingstree,  Marion  checked  the  progress  of  his 
pursuer  by  burning  that  structure,  and  pouring 
a  deadly  riiower  of  rifle-balls  upon  Watson's 
column  ftt>m  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
Down  the  river,  upon  opposite  sides,  the  bel- 
ligerents marched  about  ten  miles,  skirmishing 
all  the  way,  with  the  sluggish  stveam  between 
them.  Darkness  terminated  the  conflict,  and 
both  parties  arranged  their  flying  camps  for 
needful  rest.  Watson  took  post  at  Blakeley's 
plantation,  where  he  remained  stationary  for 
ten  days,  continually  annoyed  by  Marion.  He 
was  soon  compelled  to  choose  between  certain 
destruction  in  detail  there,  or  attempt  boldly  to 
fight  his  way  to  Georgetown.  He  decided  upon 
the  latter  course,  and  during  an  intensely  dark 
night  he  fled.  Marion  pursued,  foil  upon  him 
at  Sampit  bridge,  near  Georgetown,  and  smote 
down  many  of  the  wearied  soldiers  of  the  crown. 
Watson  escaped  to  Georgetown  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  bitterly  complaining  that  Ma- 
rion would  not  '*  fight  like  a  geitllenian  or  a 
Christian!" 

Whfle  Watson  was  at  BUOceley's  pUnt^tion, 
an  evefit  occurred  which  illustrates  the  true 
bravery  and  nobility  of  many  of  the  women  of 
the  Bevolution.  It  is  only  one  of  a  thousand 
such  illustrations  which  the  records  of  that 
struggle  reveal.  Among  the  bravest  leaders  in 
Marion's  Brigade  was  Captain  Conyers,  a  young 
gentieman  of  good  family,  handsome  in  per*oii» 
and  a  superior  horseman.  He  was  betrothed  to 
Mary,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  John  Wither- 
spoon,  and  sister  to  two  of  his  noble  oompan* 
ions  in  arms.  The  young  lady  was  residi^  at 
Blakeley's  when  Watson  encamped  there.  Con- 
yers was  aware  of  it,  and  almost  daily  he  would 
ride  within  rifle-shot  of  the  British  pilots,  chal- 
lenge them  to  fight,  and  often  skirmished  in  tlie 
very  presence  of  the  girl  he  loved.  She  wna 
proud  of  her  gallant  knight,  and  her  heart  beat 
with  delii^t  when  she  heard  the  low  vc^ce  of 
some  sei^tinel  give  the  warning,  ^'Take  caret 
there  comes  Conyers."  The  British  officers 
were  exceedingly  annoyed  by  his  defiant  tamtta. 
One  day,  when  Conyers  was  repeating  his  ^lal- 
lenge,  and  the  maiden  stood  listening  with  j<^ 
ous  pride  to  his  words,  an  officer  BipprfMB^md 
her,  and  spoke  sneeringly  of  the  young  chain- 
pioiL  Her  eyes  flashed  with  indignation,  said 
drawing  her  heavy-heeled  walking  shoe  ftom 
her  foot,  she  flung  it  in  the  fooe  of  tiie  insoHcc^ 
exchdming,  **Cowardl  goandmeet  himP 

The  Tory  Colonel,  Doyle,  penetmted  to  Mm- 
rion's  camp  on  Snow's  Island  while  the  pwTtliiMi 
and  Watson  were  making  their  way  aaeom  €bm 
country,  and.  with  hie  superior  force  dhyet^od 
the  litde  garrison,  destroyed  the  provisiottft  msoA 
stores,  and  then  marched  up  Lyneh's  Creak, 
Marion  pursued  the  marauder  nntO  iiifiirwwiii 
that  Doyle  had  destroyed  all  his  own 
baggage,  and  was  retreating  rapidly,  a  dA/^. 
advance,  toward  Camden.     He  then  wl 
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and  hjuteiied  throngh  the  oyerflowed  Bwampa  to 
ttofront  Wmxaon,  who  was  again  in  motion,  with 
ftcdi  troops,  and  had  encamped  upon  Cat-fish 
Onek,  iie«r  the  present  Marion  Court  House. 
The  partisan  halted  within  ^e  miles  of  him, 
sad  there,  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  wf»  again 
janed  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  widi  a  part 
of  his  legion.  This  junction  alarmed  Watson. 
He  haned  his  heavy  haggage,  wheeled  his  field- 
pfaees  into  Cat-fish  Cnek,  and  fled  precipitately 
hf  a  eifcnitoos  nmte  back  to  Georgetown. 

Maiim  was  anxions  to  pnrsae  Watson,  bat 
Lee  diasoaded  him,  sad  the  next  morning  they 
were  marehng  toward  the  Santee.  Marion 
kft  Captain  Qayin  Withenpoon  on  Watson's 
•ail,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  and 
Lse  sat  down  before  Fort  Watson.  It  was  a 
■laU  stockade  upon  the  top  of  one  of  the  an- 
deat  tamali  snpposed  to  hare  been  made  by  an 
eariy  ahorigimd  nee,  npheared  near  the  border 
of  Sootf  s  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Santee. 
It  was  i^arriaooed  by  dghty  men,  under  Lien- 
Moaat  M^Kaj.  Marion  immediately  demand- 
ed an  naeoiiditiottal  sorrender.  M^Eay  prompt- 
ly relaaed,  lor  the  besiegers  were  without  can- 
aoo,  and  he  rainly  hoped  foac  the  iqpproach  of 
Vou  XVII.— No.  98.— L 


Watson.  The  assailants  were  conscious  of  the 
dangers  of  delay.  What  could  they  do  ?  Their 
rifle4)alls  were  powerless  upon  the  pickets,  and 
the  garrison  could  not  be  reached.  Marion's 
Brigade  never  lacked  expedients  in  emergen- 
cies, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Maham,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  a  plan  was  readily  executed  by 
which  the  fort  was  taken.  There  was  a  wood 
near  by.  The  trees  were  felled,  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  to  rifle-shot  distance  -from  the 
fort,  and  piled  up  so  as  to  form  a  quadrangular 
tower  sufiSciently  high  to  overlook  the  pickets. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  a  parapet  was  made  of 
sapplings  for  the  defense  of  persons  mounted 
there.  This  vrork  was  accomplished  during  the 
daricness  of  night,  intensified  by  a  clouded  sky; 
and  at  dawn  the  next  morning,  the  unsuspicioas 
garrison  were  awakened  by  a  deadly  shower  of 
balls  from  a  company  of  sure  marksmen  upon 
the  top  of  the  tower.  I>etachments  assailed 
the  fort  at  different  points  at  the  same  time. 
Resistance  was  vain,  and  M^Kay  surrendered 
the  fort  and  garrison  by  capitulation.  Bfarion, 
with  the  prisoners  and  booty,  pushed  forward 
to  the  High  Hills  of  Santee,  and  there,  with 
his  Brigade  reduced  to  less  than  eighty  men,  he 
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watched  the  znoTements  of  Watson  and  awaited 
orders  from  Greene. 

Marion  was  as  impatient  as  a  hound  in  the 
leash  upon  the  Santee  Hills.  He  heard  the 
cannons  boom  at  Camden  when  Greene  and 
Rawdon  fought  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  his 
scouts  told  him  of  the  march  of  Watson  up  the 
Congaree,  while  he  was  too  weak  in  numbers 
to  oppose  him.  Lee  and  his  legion  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Greene ;  four-score  men  of  the 
Brigade,  under  Colonel  Inrine,  were  harassing 
couToys  of  provisions  for  Bawdon's  camp;  a 
smaller  party  were  watching  the  rising  Tories 
on  the  Pedee,  and  the  brave  Colonel  Harden,  of 
Beaufort,  with  another  detachment,  was  spread- 
ing tenor  among  the  British  and  Tories  from 
Monk's  Comer  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Cooper 
to  the  far-off  banks  of  the  Savannah. 

To  enable  Marion  to  confront  Watson,  Greene 
had  sent  Major  Eaton,  with  some  Continentals, 
to  join  him.  They  did  not  reach  the  Santee 
Hills  until  the  2d  of  May,  and  then  it  was  too 
late,  for  Watson  had  arrived  safely  at  Camden, 
and  waB  preparing  to  cross  the  Wateree  with 
Rawdon,  to  drive  Greene  beyond  the  Broad  Riv- 
er.    But  Marion  did  not  remain  idle  because 


Watson  had  escaped.  Harden  had  captured 
Fort  Balfour,  at  old  Poootaligo,  with  a  hundred 
prisoners.  His  corps  of  seventy  men  had  swoll- 
en to  two  hundred,  and  he  had  opened  a  com- 
munication with  Pickens,  Clarke,  and  Twiggs, 
then  menacing  the  British  posts  at  Augusta  tnd 
Ninety-l^iz.  Sumter  was  keeping  watch  tnd 
ward  between  the  Edisto  and  Santee ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  May,  being  again  joined  by  Lee, 
Marion  crossed  the  Congaree  at  Wright's  BlnS, 
and  proceeded  to  invest  Fort  Motte,  one  of 
three  of  the  chain  of  British  posts  between  Nel- 
son's Ferry  and  the  upper  country. 

Fort  Motte  was  the  principal  d^p6t  between 
Charleston,  Camden,  and  Ninety-Six.  It  was 
the  fine  mansion  of  Rebecca  Motte,  the  widow 
of  a  wealthy  planter,  and  herself  a  sterling  pa- 
triot. The  British  had  driven  her  from  her 
dwelling  to  the  fium-houae  upon  a  hill,  fortified 
it,  and  garrisoned  it  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  under  Captain  M'Pheraon.  Karion  and 
Lee  took  position  near  the  farm-house,  and 
planted  a  six-pounder  upon  a  mound,  in  a  po- 
sition to  rake  the  most  important  part  of  the 
British  works.  M'Pherson  had  no  artillery, 
and  his  safety  depended  upon  expected  aid  from 
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Ninety-Six  or  Camden.     The  besiegers  com- 
menced regular  approaches  bj  a  trench ;  bat 
when  intelligence  reached  them  that  Rawdon 
wu  on  his  march  from  Camden  to  Nelson's 
Feny,  and  would  probably  fall  upon  their  rear 
within  forty  hoars,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  too  slow  advance  to  certain  victory.     Lee 
delicately  suggested  to  Mrs.  Motte  the  necessi- 
ty of  harning  her  mansion  in  order  to  dislodge 
Uie  British.  Her  assent  was  not  only  prompUy 
bat  cheerfully  given,  and  when  several  attempts 
U)  hnrl  ignited  combustibles  apon  the  roof  by 
means  of  inferior  bows  and  arrows  had  failed, 
the  patriotic  lady  brought  out  some  superior 
ones,  which  an  English  gentleman  from  the 
East  Indies  had  presented  to  her.     These  car- 
ried their  fatal  burdens  with  anerring  precision, 
and  soon  the  dry  shingles,  upon  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  had  been  pouring  for  twelve  consec- 
ntiTe  days,  were  all  in  a  blaze.    British  soldiers 
ran  np  firom  within  to  quench  the  flames,  when 
two  shots  from  Marion's  field-piece  raked  the 
loft,  and  they  retreated  below.     MTherson 
bong  ont  a  white  flag,  the  firing  ceased,  the 
fltmes  were  extinguished,  the  garrison  was  sur- 
rendered,  and  two  hours  afterward  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  officers  were  entertained  togeth- 
er with  a  snmptous  dinner  at  the.  table  of  Mrs. 
Motte.  Colonel  Horry,  who  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  relates  an  amusing  anecdote.     The 
Uand  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Motte,  and  the  kind  de- 
portment of  the  American  officers,  gave  even 
the  tone  of  hilarity  to  the  company.     Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  Ferguson,  an  officer 
of  considerable  reputation.   He  introduced  him- 
self to  Colonel  Horry,  and  said,  *'I  was  with 
Colond  Watson  when  he  fought  your  Creneral 
Marion  on  Sampit.     I  think  I  saw  you  there 
with  a  party  of  horse ;  and  also  at  Nelson's  Fer- 
ry, when  Marion  surprised  our  party  at  the 
boose.    But,"  he  continued,  **1  was  hid  in 
bigfa  grass  and  escaped.    Tou  were  fortunate  in 
your  escape  at  Sampit,  for  Watson  and  Small 


had  twelve  hundred  men."  **If  so,"  replied 
Horry,  **I  certainly  was  fortunate,  for  I  did 
not  suppose  they  had  half  that  number."  '*! 
consider  myself,"  added  the  Captain,  "  equally 
fortunate  in  escaping  at  Nelson's  Old  Field." 
"Truly  yon  were,"  answered  Horry,  dryly; 
**  for  Marion  had  but  thirty  militiamen  on  that 
occasion !"  The  officers  present  laughed  hearti- 
ly. When  Greene  (who  arrived  just  after  din- 
ner) asked  Horry  bow  he  came  to  affront  Cap- 
tain Ferguson,  the  partisan  replied,  **He  af- 
fronted himself,  by  telling  his  own  story.'* 

A  cloud  of  ill-feeling  hung  momentarily  be- 
tween Greene  and  Marion  at  about  this  time. 
Grreene  wanted  cavalry  horses,  and  because  Ma- 
rion was  unwilling  to  dismount  his  Brigade  to 
furnish  them,  the  commanding  general  was 
vexed,  and  spoke   harshly.     He  would  have 
withheld  his  words  of  censure  had  he  under- 
stood Marion's  necessities.     They  were  keen 
stings  to  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  partisan,  and, 
conscious  of  their  injustice,  he  tendered  his  res- 
ignation.    Greene  soon  learned  his  mistake, 
generously  admitted  his  error,  and  apologet- 
ict^x^  urged  Marion  to  continue  in  the  field. 
The  patriot's  indignation  was  allayed  by  his 
general's  justice,  and  the  cloud  passed  away. 
The  great  evil  of  his  loss  to  the  service  was 
avoided,  yet  a  lesser  evil  accrued.     Marion's 
men  heard  of  the  requisition  for  their  horses, 
and,  fearing  the  loss  of  them,  many  fied  upon 
the  deserter's  path,  with  the  plausible  plea  that 
planting-time  required  them  at  home.    Tet  Ma- 
rion was  not  disheartened.     He  confided  in  all 
his  men,  and  taming  from  Fort  Motte  with  the 
remnant  of  his  corps,  he  hastened  after  Lord 
Rawdon,  then  retreating  rapidly  toward  Charles- 
ton, and  smote  his  laggards  with  terrible  effect. 
At  the  same  time  Sumter  was  successfully  be- 
sieging the  British  fort  at  Orangeburg,  and  Lee 
and  Finley  were  wresting  Fort  Granby,  near 
modem  Columbia,  from  a  garrison  of  loyalists 
under  Major  Maxwell,  a  refugee  from  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.    One  after  another  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  Santee  and  Congaree  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  republicans.     Early  in  June 
the  forts  at  Augusta  and  Ninety-Six  were  the 
only  foot-holds  of  the  enemy  in  the  interior,  and 
the  latter  was  then  closely  besieged  by  General 
Greene. 

Marion  and  Sumter  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  keeping  Lord  Rawdon  in  check,  while 
Greene  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Ninety-Six. 
They  also  watched  with  keen  vigilance  the  Brit- 
ish posts  at  Dorchester  and  Monk's  Comer,  and 
the  more  remote  garrison  at  Georgetown.  The 
latter,  much  weakened  by  drafts  for  Rawdon's 
army,  was  a  tempting  bait  for  Marion's  ambi- 
tion; and  while  Sumter  kept  an  eagle  eye  upon 
the  country  between  the  Santee  and  E^isto,  up 
which  Rawdon  would  march  to  the  relief  of 
Ninety-Six,  the  bold  Brigadier,  accompamed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  Maham  (now  pro- 
moted to  Colonel),  hastened  toward  the  Win^ 
yaw  region.  The  people  of  Williamsburg  Dis- 
trict flocked  to  his  standard  as  he  passed  through. 
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and  on  the  6ch  of  June  he  taddenly  appeared  be- 
fore Geoi^town.  The  affrighted  garrison  made 
bat  slight  redttanee,  fled  to  Teasels  in  the  har- 
bor, and  escaped  down'  the  baj,  leaving  Ma- 
rion master  of  that  important  post  He  eonld 
not  spare  men  enough  to  garrison  it,  so  he 
mored  erery  thing  of  Talue  to  the  senriee  np  to 
his  old  camp  on  Snow's  Island,  demolished  the 
military  works,  and  abandoned  the  place. 

A  crj  for  help  now  came  from  tiie  country 
beyond  the  Lower  Santee.    The  loyalists  oi 


Charleston  had  organised  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Ball,  and  had  comnienced  laying 
waste  the  plantations  in  the  Whig  parishes  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Stephen,  and  were  carrying 
off  prorisions  and  live  cattle.  Marion  hurried 
to  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  played  the  same 
game  so  snccessftilly  that  he  com|Aetely  check- 
mated the  enemy.  He  drore  the  cattle,  and 
removed  provisions  and  other  valuables  to  a 
place  of  safety  beyond  the  Santee,  and  then  so 
ravaged  the  whole  country  in  front  of  the 
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nwdere  that  thej  found  nothing  bat  a  barren 
waste.  The  lo jalidte  were  appalled  by  hie  won- 
derful achierements,  and  shmnk  back  toward 
the  ei^ita],  while  the  British  detachments  on 
the  head-waters  of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers 
csotionsly  remained  within  their  fortified  camps 
when  Billon  was  near. 

Lord  Rawdon,  in  the  meantime,  made  his 
way  toward  Ninety-Six,  and  by  his  superior 
force  compelled  Greene  to  abandon  the  siege, 
and  retreat  toward  the  Saluda.  Rawdon  pnr- 
saed  him  a  short  distance,  and  then  tamed  to 
the  right,  and  took  post  at  Orangeburg,  near 
the  banks  of  the  North  Edisto.  Greene  wheel- 
ed sad  followed  him,  but  Rawdon*s  strength 
and  the  increasing  heats  of  summer  caused  the 
American  general  to  cross  the  Congaree,  and 
encamp  upon  the  salubrious  High  Hills  of 
Santee.  From  thence  he  detached  Sumter, 
Marion,  Lee,  Hampton,  and  other  brave  parti- 
san leaders  to  beat  up  the  British  posts  in  the 
direction  of  Charleston,  and  cause  Rawdon  to 
lesTe  Orangeburg  and  move  down  the  country 
toward  the  sea-board.  Sumter  was  placed  in 
general  command,  and,  with  Marion  and  Lee 
for  his  shield  and  buckler,  he  soon  carried  vic- 
tories ahnost  to  the  gates  of  Charleston.  Lee 
captured  the  garrison  at  Dorchester;  Hampton 
poshed  forward  and  captured  a  patrol  within 
fire  miles  of  the  city  gates,  swept  over  the  coun- 
try to  Strawberry  Ferry,  where  he  surroand- 
ed  and  seuied  fif^  well-mounted  refugees,  and 
bomed  several  vessels  laden  with  stores  for  the 
British  army ;  while  Marion,  with  wonderful 
celerity,  scattered  Tory  gatherings  in  every  di- 
rection. Then  the  partisans  with  united  forces 
proceeded  to  attack  a  large  garrison  near  Monk^s 
Comer.  They  sat  down  within  a  mile  of  the 
British  works  at  sunset,  with  the  intention  of 
i&aking  an  assault  in  the  morning.  At  mid- 
night the  frightened  enemy  decamped,  after 
setting  fire  to  a  church  in  which  they  had  valu- 
able stores,  and  by  the  light  of  the  burning  fane 
Somter  and  his  army  pursued  them.  Marion 
and  Lee  overtook  the  rear-guard  of  the 
^tiTes  at  Qnimby's  Bridge,  after  a  chase 
^  eighteen  miles.  They  cast  down  their 
^OBsaod  begged  fbrqnartfrr,  while  the  main 
^7giuned  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
ndattemptedlto  destroy  the  bridge.  The 
°^7  pertisans,  one  after  another,  dashed 
^  the  half-loosened  planks,  and  drove 
««  British  for  shelter  to  a  strong  farm- 
'jj*"*®  a  Ktde  distance  up  the  stream,  and 
™ere  Sfunter  and  Marion  waged  a  bloody 
^'*rf*w  upon  them  for  three  hours.  Dark- 
?^  Md  a  failure  of  powder  in  the  Amer- 
J^n  ranks,  caused  the  firing  to  cease ;  and 
««  approach  of  Rawdon  down  the  Santee 
"^  it  necessary  for  the  Americans  to 
J™»dmw  the  following  morning.  It  was 
^"«>«t  disastrous  battle  in  which  Marion 
1^-1^^  engaged.  Almost  its  entire 
j^W  fell  npon  his  Brigade,  and  fifty  of 
^  ^^^  foUowen  were  killed  or  disabled. 
^iu&t«rretiiedt9theHillsofSantee;  and 


Marion  with  his  shattered  troops  went  lower 
down  that  river  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy. 

Marion  now  suddenly  disappeared  from  the 
Santee,  and  as  suddenly  was  seen  sweeping 
across  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  the  Edis- 
to, to  relieve  Colonel  Harden,  who  was  closely 
pressed  by  a  superior  force  under  Major  Fraser, 
at  Parker*s  Ferry,  a  few  miles  above  Jackson- 
borough.  That  officer's  camp  was  at  the  Ferry. 
Marion  prepared  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sent 
some  of  his  fleetest  horses,  with  experienced 
riders,  to  decoy  Fraser  into  the  snare  by  a  pur- 
suit. The  stratagem  was  successful,  and  the 
British  were  terribly  handled.  The  sure  rifles 
of  Marion's  men  thinned  Fraser's  ranks  at  ev- 
ery volley  ;  but  when  victory  was  almost  within 
their  grasp  their  ammunition  failed,  and  the 
conmiander,  with  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry, 
escaped.  Marion,  however,  did  not  lose  a  man, 
and  effected  the  rescue  of  Harden.  He  slept 
upon  his  arms  that  night,  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  on  his  way  toward  Eutaw,  obedient 
to  the  call  of  Greene. 

When  Rawdon  left  Orangeburg  and  went 
down  to  Charleston,  he  left  the  British  troops  in 
command  of  Lieutenant  Stewart.  These  were 
joined  by  the  garrison  at  Ninety-Six,  becanse 
Augusta  had  fallen ;  and  that  remote  post,  un- 
supported by  those  on  the  Congaree,  could  not 
be  long  maintained.  Greene  left  the  Santee 
Hills  toward  the  close  of  August ;  and  Stewart, 
fearing  the  Americans  would  cross  the  Conga- 
ree, and  get  between  himself  and  the  sea-board, 
left  Orangeburg,  and  commenced  a  rapid  re- 
treat toward  Charleston.  Greene  overtook  him 
at  Eutaw  Springs,  and  on  the  8th  of  September 
they  fought  a  sanguinary  battle  there.  Victory, 
at  first  with  the  Americans,-  i4>peared  to  remain 
with  the  British  at  last ;  yet  so  doubtfhl  was 
Stewart  of  success  that  he  resumed  his  retreat 
toward  Charleston  the  next  day,  leaving  Greene 
master  of  the  field.  Marion  and  Lee  pursued 
him  some  distance;  and  the  Brigade  being  join- 
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ed  hy  corps  of  moantain-men,  andor  Colonels 
Shelby  and  Seyier,  pr^>arod  for  bolder  enter- 
prises. Marion  attacked  a  strong  British  out- 
post atFairlawn,  and  ci^>tnred  the  garrison  and 
three  hundred  stand  of  arms,  with  provisions 
and  stores,  while  Stewart  and  his  main  army 
were  encamped  behind  redoubts  at  Wappetaw 
and  Wantoot,  not  far  distant.  Confident  that 
the  partisan  with  his  reinforcements  could  keep 
Stewart  in  check,  Greene  moved  forward  with 
his  whole  army  to  the  banks  of  the  Edisto,  less 
than  fifty  miles  from  Charleston.  But  just  as 
Marion  was  preparing  to  strike  the  British  heav- 
ier blows  than  he  had  yet  given,  the  mountain- 
men,  disliking  the  cautious  warfare  of  the  low 
country,  suddenly  left  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  linger  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Cooper,  as  a  vigilant  watcher  of  the  thorough- 
ly alarmed  enemy.  During  the  ensuing  hun- 
dred days  he  was  the  inexorable  jailer  of  the 
British  army,  whose  limit  of  patrol  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  peninsula  wi^in  Charleston 
Neck.     - 

Hope  now  dawned  upon  the  future  of  the 
South ;'  indeed,  the  whole  country  was  glowing 
with  its  auroral  light.  The  fatal  blow  to  Brit- 
ish power  in  America  had  been  given  at  York- 
town,  and  the  royal  troops  were  confined  to 
tliree  sea-board  cities — ^New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  General  Leslie  was. in  com- 
mand at  Charleston,  and  his  supplies  from  the 
country  being  cut  off,  his  situation  became  daily 
more  criticaL  F^unine,  with  its  implacable 
tooth,  appeared  in  his  camp,  and  the  slMighter 
of  two  hundred  of  his  cavalry  horses  did  not  ap- 
pease its  appetite.  Death  from  starvation — ^a 
dangerous  attempt  at  evacuation  of  the  city — or 
an  equally  dangerous  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
country  and  fight  for  provisions  and  forage-^ 
were  the  alternatives.  Leslie  chose  the  latter; 
and  when  Greene  was  informed  of  the  British 
troops  being  under  marching  orders  he  sup- 
posed their  destination  was  his  camp.  He  sum- 
moned Marion  and  his  whole  force  Uiither.  The 
partisan,  better  informed  than  his  general,  left 
his  Brigade  with  Horry  at  Monk*s  Comer,  and 
hastened  to  the  presence  of  Greene  with  correct 
information.  His  absence  became  known  to 
Leslie,  and  three  hundred  men  were  sent  to 
attack  Horry  before  the  partisan  could  return. 
They  were  too  slow  for  Marion's  movements. 
Before  their  near  approach  he  was  back  from 
the  Continental  camp,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  appearance  of  his  enemy  he  pushed  forward 
with  an  inferior  force,  charged  the  invaders  fu- 
riously, and  scattered  them  like  chafi;  The 
impetuous  Maham,  not  content  with  this  route, 
pursued  them  too  far.  They  turned  upon  him 
and  slew  two-and-twenty  of  his  cavalry.  It  was 
a  sad  loss,  yet  the  victory  of  the  Americans  was 
complete. 

Leaving  his  Brigade  with  Horry,  Marion  hast- 
ened to  Jacksonborongh  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
Legislature  assembled  there,  to  which  he  had 
been  chosen.  He  left  the  field  with  reluctance, 
but  his  duty  seemed  to  call  him  to  the  hall  of 


deliberation.  The  meeting  of  that  Assembly 
there,  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy  at 
Charleston  and  on  John's  Island,  was  a  bold 
movement,  and  it  had  a  powerful  effbet  upon 
Whigs  and  Tories.  Greene  moved  forward,  and 
encamped  between  Jacksonborongh  and  Charles- 
ton, and  the  Legislature  deliberated  in  safety. 
Important  measures  were  adopted,  and  a  broad 
foundation  for  the  future  government  of  the 
State  was  laid  in  wise  and  wholesome  laws  there 
enacted.  What  special  service  Marion  perform- 
ed in  that  civil  capacity  we  know  not.  Snmter 
and  other  military  leaders  were  among  his  col- 
leagues, and  their  popularity  in  the  field,  no 
doubt,  gave  their  opinions  great  weight  in  that 
council.  But  while  duty  held  Marion  there,  his 
heart  was  far  away  with  his  Brigade.  A  clond 
of  anxiety  was  ever  upon  his  brow,  for  he  knew 
that  Horry  was  sometimes  incautious,  and  that 
Maham,  who  was  beside  him  in  the  Senate,  had, 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  detached  his  cavalry,  and 
stationed  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Uie  main  body.    His  anxiety  was  well  founded. 

Leslie  again  took  advantage  of  Marion's  ab- 
sence from  the  field,  and  sent  the  loyalist.  Col- 
onel Thompson  (afterward  the  celebrated  Connt 
Rumford),  with  seven  hundred  men,  to  attack 
Horry.  When  the  movement  was  known,  Bia- 
rion  and  Maham  hastened  to  join  their  troops. 
When  they  reached  the  cavidry  at  Wambaw, 
Horry's  command  had  been  attacked  and  dis- 
persed. Their  leader  was  away  sick,  and  a  total 
defeat  had  occurred.  Marion  pressed  forward 
at  the  head  of  Maham's  cavalry,  succeeded  in 
rallying  many  of  his  flying  Brigade,  and  then 
dealt  such  heavy  blows  upon  the  enemy  that  he 
ceased  pursuit,  and  retreated  toward  Charles- 
ton. The  partisan  then  retired  with  the  broken 
remnant  of  his  corps  across  the  Santee,  to  re- 
organize and  recruit. 

The  sum  of  military  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter from  this  period  until  ^he  evacuation  of 
Charleston  by  the  British,  consisted  chiefly  of 
attempts  by  the  enemy  to  obtain  provisions 
from  the  country,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Americans  thereto.  In  these  operations  Ma- 
rion's brigade  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Al- 
though reduced  to  two  hundred  infisntrj  mili- 
tia and  one  hundred  horse,  it  seemed  to  be 
more  efficient  than  ever,  and  he  kept  the  country 
around  Charleston  in  perfect  security  against 
British  marauders  during  the  whole  winter. 
When  spring  opened  he  extended  his  opera- 
tions ;  and  early  in  April  he  was  keeping  watdi 
and  ward  over  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Santee,  from  HaddreU's  Point  to  the  fieu' 
interior.  While  thus  engaged,  a  Scotch  emis- 
sary  was  sent  out  by  Leslie  to  give  false  intel- 
ligence concerning  the  strength  and  intentions 
of  the  British,  and  to  stir  up  an  insurrection 
among  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of  the  Pedee 
region,  who  from  the  first  had  been  the  worst 
enemies  of  republicanism  at  the  South.  Les- 
lie's object  was  to  draw  Marion  in  that  direc- 
tion, that  he  might  safely  send  oat  foraging 
parties  for  provisions.    The  insnrrection  broke 
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^  while  Marion  wss  again  at  the  camp  of 
^^^fif^  His  old  eaemj,  ^ajor  Gainey,  was  at 
^  l^etd  of  the  insorgents^  and  the  rising  ap- 
P**'^  fonnidable.  Marion  hastened  to  his 
^""^  dirided  his  Brigade  into  three  detach' , 
'"^  sod  so  secret  and  rapid  were  his  more- 
^^  that  the  three  diyisions  had  penetrated 
*«  Pedes  country  before  the  loyalists  had  any 
*J|>piaoiu  that  they  had  yet  crossed  the  Santee. 
^  rebellion  was  instantly  crashed.  Gainey 
!^|^^  pardon;  and  at  the  Bowling-green, 
\^^  ^«  Great  and  Little  Fedee,  five  hnn- 
^I^Wiiists  laid  down  their  arms  at  the  feet 
^ue  partisan.  Gainey,  completely  humbled, 
'"Jf^Uftoed  his  allegiance  to  the  crown,  and, 
^  BUny  of  the  loyalists,  joined  the  ranks  of 
Msiioa. 


On  that  field  of  submission  the  wisdom,  cour- 
age, honor,  and  humanity  of  Marion  were  no- 
bly displayed  in  his  conduct  toward  two  of  the 
worst  loyalists  of  the  South.  One  was  David 
Fanning,  a  sanguinary  brute,  who,  at  one  time, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  Tory  marauders 
in  North  Carolina.  He  had  been  the  terror  of 
the  people  in  the  central  portions  of  that  State 
for  a  long  time,  and  he  and  hfe  followers  actu- 
ally entered  Hillsborough  while  the  Legislature 
were  in  session,  seized  Grovemor  Burke  and 
several  prominent  Whigs,  and  carried  them  in 
triumph  to  the  British  commander  at  Wilming- 
ton. Despairing  of  the  royal  cause,  and  con- 
scious of  his  deserts,  this  man  sent  a  flag  to 
Marion,  with  a  request  that  his  wifB  and  prop- 
erty might  be  safely  conducted  to  Charleston. 
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The  men  of  the  Brigade  were  averse  to  snch  in- 
dulgence; but  the  wiser  leader  said,  '*Let  his 
wife  and  property  reach  the  British  lines,  and 
Fanning  will  soon  follow.  Force  them  to  re- 
main, and  we  only  keep  a  serpent  in  our  bo- 
som.*' Events  justified  his  decision.  The  mis- 
creant soon  followed  his  family  to  Charleston, 
and  was  among  the  loyalists  who  sailed  for 
Nova  Scotia  toward  the  close  of  die  year.  The 
other  outlaw  was  named  Butler,  equal  in  cruel- 
ty to  his  Tory  namesakes  of  the  North.  The 
friends  of  many  of  the  Brigade  had  suffered  at 
his  hands,  and  they  had  resolved  to  hang  him. 
Marion  had  guaranteed  life  to  all  who  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  he  would  not  suffer  his  men  to 
harm  even  so  great  a  sinner  as  Butler.  His 
men  insisted  upon  the  sacrifice,  and  even  ut- 
tered mutinous  threats  against  their  leader. 
Marion  took  Butler  to  his  own  tent,  declared 
his  resolution  to  defend  his  life  or  perish  him- 
self, and  that  night  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  safety ;  saying,  '*  Though  I  consider  the  vil- 
lainy of  Butler  unparalleled,  yet  I  have  pledged 
the  honor  of  a  soldier  in  the  capitulation,  and  I 
am  bound  to  protect  him." 

The  British  had  now  become  tired  of  unsnc* 
cessful  war,  and  in  March  a  decree  went  forth 
from  the  imperial  Cabinet  that  hostilities  should 
cease.  Leslie  communicated  to  Greene  his  in- 
tention of  leaving  the  country  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, anil  asked  permission  to  purchase  food  for 
the  voyage,  of  the  planters.  Greene  refused, 
for  he  hao  no  faith  in  the  promises  of  men  whom 
he  had  found  so  faithless,  and  he  would  not 
consent  to  nourish  a  viper  that  yet  had  power 
to  sting. 

''Then  I  will  get  by  force  what  I  am  not 
permitted  to  purchase,"  answered  Iieslie ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  Marion's  absence  on  the 
Pedee,  he  sent  out  foraging  parties  up  the  San- 
tee  and  Winyaw  Bay.  Leaving  Colonel  Bax- 
ter to  hold  the  subdued  Tory  region,  Marion 
hastened  southward,  collected  his  scattered 
troops,  and  crossing  tbe  Santee  with  three  hun- 
dred men,  he  swept  over  the  country  between 
that  land  the  Cooper  River,  almost  to  the  sea- 
board. Georgetown  was  now  menaced,  and 
away  he  sped  to  its  defense.  While  he  was 
making  that  post  secure  the  enemy  went  up  the 
Santee  and  plundered  the  rice  plantations  on 
its  margin ;  and  quite  a  large  foraging  party 
marched  up  Charleston  Neck  for  the  interior. 
Back  came  Marion  with  his  ^whole  force'  and 
drove  the  British  to  their  lines.  He  then  en- 
camped upon  his  favorite  spot  on  the  plantation 
of  the  ftigitive  Tory,  Sir  John  Colleton,  near 
the  Watboo  Creek,  and  kept  his  scouts  and  cav- 
alry active  in  witching  the  enemy.  There  was 
fought  his  last  battle  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Migor  Eraser,  who  had  sufifered  so 
terribly  by  the  shots  of  Biarion's  Brigade  at  Park- 
er's Ferry,  was  sent  with  a  hundred  dragoons 
to  attack  him.  The  battle  was  severe,  but  vic- 
tory, Rs  usual,  remained  with  Marion.  He  did 
not  lose  a  man ;  and  when  the  discomfited  en- 
emy retreated  to  Charleston  he  sat  down  among 


the  cedars  of  Watboo,  with  his  brave  warriors 
arotmd  him,  to  take  his  final  rest  after  his  final 
victory.  From  the  hearts  of  those  gallant  men 
welled  up  the  sentiment — 

^'Thns  tweet  the  boor  that  brings  rdeess 

From  deoger  and  from  toil; 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  ibare  the  vlctoi't  spoil. 
The  woodland  ringi  with  langh  and  ihont, 

At  if  a  bnnt  were  ajk, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  rictoi^e  oop. 
With  merry  eonge  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-tree  grieres, 
And  elamber  long  and  aweetlj 

On  beds  of  oaken  leavea.** 
The  storm  of  the  Bevolution  was  now  over, 
and  the  sun  of  Peace  beamed  sweetly  among 
the  breaking  clouds.  The  British  were  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  country  forever.  An  op- 
portunity was  ofiered  for  striking  them  with  a 
parting  blow,  and  the  privilege  was  earnestly 
solicited,  for  the  wrongs  which  many  of  the  Bri* 
gade  had  sufiered  made  them  vengeful.  The 
noble  partisan  would  not  listen  to  their  sugges* 
tions ;  and  in  that  hour  of  triumph  and  temp- 
tation  his  words  were  the  revelations  of  a  great 
and  generous  soul. 

"My  Brigade,"  he  said,  **is  composed  of 
citizens,  enough  of  whose  blood  has  been  shed 
already.  H  ordered  to  attack  the  enemy,  I  shtU 
obey;  but,  with  my  consent,  not  another  life 
shall  be  lost,  though  the  event  should  phKure 
me  the  highest  honors  of  the  soldier.  Kaow- 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  the  enemy  are  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  so  far  from  offering  to  molest,  I 
would  rather  send  a  party  to  protect  them." 

A  few  days  afterward  a  touching  scene  oc- 
curred near  the  banks  of  the  winding  Watboo. 
Marion  there  parted  with  his  Brigade  forever, 
as  their  beloved  leader.  Among  the  stately 
cedars  of  Watboo,  with  the  bright  sky  above, 
he  called  his  soldiers  around  him,  and  after  s 
brief  address,  in  modest  but  affecting  words  he 
bade  them  all  Fasbwell.  It  was  a  hard  word 
for  leader  and  follower  to  utter ;  and  the  tae^ 
rows  of  many  a  brown  cheek  were  filled  with 
tears.  He  took  each  brave  man  by  the  hand, 
uttered  the  Adieti,  and  then,  accompanied  by 
only  two  or  three  friends,  he  rode  to  his  quiet 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee.  There  all 
was  desolation;  for  neglect  and  the  manmdei's 
hand  had  borne  rule  there  for  seven  hmg  yean* 
He  was  compelled  to  begin  the  world  anew,  as 
a  planter,  when  more  than  fiffy  years  of  mgt. 
Of  his  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry  no- 
thing remained ;  and  only  ten  of  a  large  nua- 
ber  of  adult  negroes  appeared  as  workers  wbea 
he  returned.  He  was  also  penniless ;  bnt  lie 
had  good  health,  a  willing  hand,  and  indoaii- 
table  energy — glorious  capital  for  a  yonng  mm, 
and  eminently  available  even  for  one  so  £ar  ad- 
vanced as  Blarion. 

The  people  of  his  district  had  again  dioasn 
him  to  be  their  representative  in  the  Senale; 
and  there  he  was  distingnished  for  his  ^MMcoa- 
ity  and  clemency  toward  those  whosa  eaUles 
had  been  confiscated  by  the  act  of  a  futiovt 
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AwsmWy.  He  was  over  foremost  in  efforts  to 
npeal  that  Act,  notwithstanding  he  had  ample 
caose  for  disliking  those  npon  whom  its  power 
feU*  Then  came  another  Act  for  considera- 
tioQ,  in  which  he  was  personally  interested.  It 
^w  intended  to  shield  from  legal  prosecution 
those  militaiy  leaders  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  had  seised  or  destroyed  private 
P'^'P^.  Marion's  name  was  in  the  bill. 
^^  he  heard  it  pronooneed  the  veteran 
"^  sad  after  expressing  "his  assent  to  its 
provisions,  he  desired  his  name  to  be  omitted, 
"ying)  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  just 

*^  I  hare  given  occasion  for  complaint,  I 
M  leady  to  answer,  in  property  or  person.  I 
«  ao  shield  of  special  law.  If  I  have  wronged 
^1  Bian,  I  am  willing  to  make  him  restitution. 
^  in  a  single  instance,  in  the  course  of  my 
COQinsiid,  I  have  done  that  which  I  can  not 
folly  justify,  justice  requires  that  I  should  suf- 
fer for  it." 

These  were  the  words  of  a  man  conscious  of 
hs^  done  no  wrong,  and  confident  in  the 
troth  andjostice  of  his  fellow-Ksountiymen.  His 
B*ne  WIS  omitted,  but  no  man  ever  appeared 


at  his  gate  for  restitution.  The  Tories  loved 
and  honored  him  for  his  forbearance  and  many 
virtues;  and  they  never  forgot  his  generous 
sentiment,  uttered  at  the  table  of  Grovemor 
Matthews — 

'*  Gentlemen,  here's  damnation  to  the  Con- 
fiscation Act." 

Marion's  countrymen,  in  general,  were  not 
slow  to  recognize  his  services.  In  February, 
1788,  the  Senate  of  his  State  gave  him  a  vote 
of  thanks,  and  ordered  a  gold  medal  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  **for  his  great,  glorious,  and 
meritorious  conduct."  Like  many  medals  and 
monuments  ordered  by  grateful  compatriots  to 
honor  the  soldiers  of  t^e  Revolution,  that  med- 
al was  never  made.  Tet  something  more  sub- 
stantial was  done.  Fort  Johnson,  the  scene  of 
his  first  military  career,  wits  repaired,  and  he 
was  appointed  its  commandant,  with  a  liberal 
salary.  The  ofiice  was  created  for  him,  as  a 
delicate  way  to  reward  him  for  past  services 
and  losses.  After  a  while  legislative  reformers 
made  war  upon  it.  The  salary  was  reduced  to 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  Marion  had  the 
mortification  to  hold  a  sinecure  office  against 
the  wishes  of  many  of  his  fellow-citiiens.     Tet 
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his  necessities  compelled  him  to  accept  the  pit- 
tance and  endure  the  damage  to  his  self-respect. 
At  this  juncture,  when  his  pride  and  his  poT- 
orty  were  at  war,  an  "  angel  of  delirerance**  ap- 
peared. A  wealthy  Huguenot  lady,  who,  though 
never  married,  had  seen  more  than  forty  sum- 
mers, charmed  with  his  character  and  his  ex- 
ploits, delicately  intimated  to  some  friends  her 
willingness  to  bestow  her  hand  and  fortune  upon 
the  bachelor  hero.  Marion  was  not  unwilling, 
and  so  Mary  Videau  became  his  loving  wife. 
Mutual  respect  and  daily  -  growing  affection 
made  each  happy  in  their  new  relation,  and  the 
decliping  life  of  the  soldier  was  calm,  peaceful, 
and  joyous.  His  roof  was  always  a  shelter  for 
the  wanderer,  especially  if  he  was  a  relic  of  the 
war;  and  that  generous  hospitality  for  which 
the  people  of  the  South  are  so  remarkable  was 
full  and  overflowing  in  the  mansion  of  Francis 
Marion  and  his  beloved  Mary.  Yet  the  charms 
of  domesticity  did  not  keep  him  from  needful 
public  service.  He  continued  to  represent  his 
district  in  the  Senate  of  his  State ;  and  in  1790 
he  was  a  member  of  a  Convention  for  forming 
a  State  Constitution.  Four  years  afterward  he 
resigpied  his  military  commission  and  retired 
from  public  life.  The  sands  of  his  life  were 
now  soon  numbered,  and  in  the  winter  of  1795 
the  spirit  of  Francis  Marion  ascended  to  the 
bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.  Death  came 
gradually  and  kindly  to  him,  and  it  brought  no 
terror  for  that  soldier  and  Christian. 

**  It  may  be  a  leap  in  the  dark  to  others,**  he 
said ;  '*  but  I  rather  consider  it  a  resting-place, 
where  old  age  may  throw  off  its  burdens  and 
the  soul  may  look  for  peace.*' 

His  last  words  were :  "Thank  God,  I  can  lay 
my  hand  upon  my  heart  and  say,  that  since  I 
came  to  man's  estate  I  have  never  intentionally 
done  wrong  to  any  one.*' 

Thus  peacefully  died  the  great  Southern  par- 
tisan, at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  His  body 
was  laid  in  the  grave  at  Belle-Isle,  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's parish,  and  upon  a  plain  slab  which  cov- 
ers it  are  the  words : 

'*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Francis  Marion,  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1795,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his 
fellow-citizens.  History  will  record  his  worth, 
and  rising  generations  embalm  his  memory,  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriots  and  he- 
roes of  the  American  Revolution ;  which  ele- 
vated his  native  country  to  honor  and  independ- 
ence, and  secured  to  her  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty and  peace.  This  tribute  of  veneration  and 
gratitude  is  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
noble  and  disinterested  virtues  of  the  citizen, 
and  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  soldier,  who  lived 
without  fear  and  died  without  reproach.** 

General  Marion  left  no  offspring  to  inherit 
his  fame ;  and  but  few  of  his  relatives  are  liv- 
ing. One  of  them  was  recently  a  planter  in 
Marion  District,  South  Carolina ;  and  the  wifls 
of  the  eminent  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  of  New  York, 
is  the  General's  niece. 


A  JOURNEY  THRXDUGH  THE  LAND  OF 
THE  AZTECS. 

TTERR  GUSTAV  VON  TEMPSKY,  an  ad- 
XL  venturous  German,  has  just  put  forth  a 
book  describing  a  journey  through  the  interior 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Starting  from  Ma- 
zatlan,  on  the  Pacific,  near  the  month  of  the 
Gulf  of  California,  he  traversed  the  States  of 
Sinaloa  and  Durango ;  then  on  to  the  capital, 
thence  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  Tehuantepec,  and  onward  through  Gua- 
temala and  San  Salvador  to  the  Bay  of  Fon- 
seca,  in  Honduras,  the  proposed  terminus  of 
the  Honduras  Railway.  This  journey  of  throe 
thousand  miles,  performed  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back, occupied  eighteen  months. 

Most  travelers  who  have  written  npon  Mex- 
ico have  merely  passed  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital,  and  describe  only  what  they  saw  npon 
this  route.  Von  Tempsky  trateled  in  new  re- 
gions. In  the  north  he  traversed  the  States 
given  up  to  the  ravages  of  the  Comanches ;  in 
the  interior  his  route  led  through  districts  lying 
away  from  the  usual  lines  of  travel ;  while  in 
Chiapas  and  Guatemala  he  came  in  direct  con- 
tact with  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Spanish  America  who  have  the  least  infusion 
of  European  blood.  His  book  presents  every 
where  a  picture  of  a  State  fallen  into  decay, 
and  of  a  people  whose  only  hope  of  salvation 
depends  upon  their  receiving  the  protection  of 
a  stronger  race  than  their  own. 

Of  his  antecedents  and  the  objects  of  his 
journey  Von  Tempsky  is  provokingly  silent. 
He  seems  to  be  part  adventurer,  part  savan, 
and  part  artist.  From  incidental  hints  we 
gather  that  he  had  been  for  years  traveling  in 
Spanish  America,  where  he  had  mingled  in  a 
free-and-easy  way  with  all  classes ;  that  he  had 
feasted  on  alligator-egg  omelets  with  the  Mos- 
quito Indians;  eaten  tortillas  and  fnjoles  in 
every  part  of  Mexico ;  dug  gold  in  California, 
whence  he  was  now  returning,  with  a  purse 
moderately  well-filled,  and  an  opinion  of  the 
Yankees  much  less  complimentary  than  that 
which  they  entertain  of  themselves.  His  pic- 
tures of  Mexican  life  are  certainly  not  ool«>red 
by  any  desire  to  further  the  **  manifest  des- 
tiny** of  the  Anglo-American  race. 

He  left  the  *<Golden  Gate"  in  a  French 
schooner  bound  for  Mazatlan.  Besides  him- 
self and  his  friend  Dr.  S ,  the  passengers 

consisted  mainly  of  Mexican  gamblers,  who  had 
been  '*  cleaned  out**  by  their  keener  or  bolder 
Califomian  competitors.  The  best-behaved  of 
the  whole  were  half  a  dozen  men  who  had 
formed  part  of  the  gang  of  the  famous  robber- 
chief  Joaquin.  These  stoutly  asserted  that  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  the  capture  and  execu- 
tion of  their  chief  were  nntrue.  He  had,  they 
said,  paid  off  all  his  scores  of  vengeance  npon 
**Los  Yankees,"  collected  his  booty,  and  re- 
turned to  Sonora,  uriiere  he  had  set  up  as  an 
honest  man. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Mamtlan  they  leaned 
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that  a  laige  party  were  about  to  set  out  for  the 
interior,  and  the  next  day  they  were  waited 
npon  by  a  Mexican  gentleman  at  the  head 
of  a  crowd  of  his  countrymen.  After  formal 
introdactions,  shaking  of  hands,  and  mutual 
protestations  of  the  highest  consideration,  ci- 
gars were  lighted,  and  the  Mexican  entered 
ipon  a  long  harangue,  recounting  the  mani- 
fold dangers  of  the  journey,  enumerating  the 
oatnges  of  the  Comanches,  and  setting  forth 
the  defensiTO  preparations  of  his  party.  They 
■ombered  thir^  men,  well-mounted  and  armed 
to  the  teeth.  Each  had  a  carbine,  a  belt  full 
of  pistols,  and  a  sword,  besides  lances  car- 
ried by  several.  With  stately  Castilian  polite- 
nca  he  invited  the  strangers  to  join  the  party. 

The  Doctor  wished  to  accept  the  invitation ; 
hat  Yon  Tempsky,  who  knew  the  Mexicans, 
and  had  little  faith  in  their  prowess,  objected. 
He  laid  that  the  invitation  was  not  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  for  the  Mexicans,  thinking  ev- 
ery European  or  Yankee  must  possess  courage 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  desired  their 
company  by  way  of  protection  for  themselves. 
A  large  party  like  this  would  be  sure  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Comanches,  who  would 
probably  attack  them.  Whether  the  savages 
were  victorious  or  defeated,  they  would  betake 
themselves  to  some  other  quarter,  so  that,  if 
they  two  started  a  few  days  later,  they  would 
tod  the  way  clear. 

This  rather  nnmagnanimous  reasoning  pre- 
vsiled.  Von  Tempsky  and  his  comrade  thanked 
the  Mexicans  for  their  polite  invitation,  but  re- 
gretted that  they  oould  not  be  ready  in  time  to 
itart  with  them;  and,  bidding  them  good- by, 


saw  them  set  off,  with  jingling  sabres  and  wild 
shouts,  down  the  long  street  of  Masatlan. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  travelers  set  out  for 
San  Sebastian,  twenty-four  leagues  from  Mazat- 
Ian,  where  they  expected  to  be  able  to  procure 
horses  upon  favorable  terms.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  tJie  Spanish  dominion  this  was  an  im- 
portant town.  It  has  now  fallen  into  decay. 
The  stately  old  mansions  on  the  Plaza  are  de- 
serted ;  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  remains  of 
the  past,  and  listlessly  await  a  future  still  more 
sad.  After  a  week*s  delay,  finding  that  horses 
were  not  to  be  had,  they  startled  the  formal  old 
Dons  and  Dofias  by  the  announcement  that  they 
intended  to  set  out  on  foot  for  Durango,  ninety 
leagues  distant. 

Two  days'  walking  through  a  mountainous 
region  brought  them  to  the  mining  village  of 
Pannco.  It  was  Saturday,  and  the  miners  hav- 
ing received  their  wages  were  enjo3ring  them- 
selves on  the  Plaza,  where  the  owners  of  the 
mines  had  set  up  eating  and  drinking  booths. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sum  paid  for  the  last 
week's  wages  would  undoubt^y  find  iu  way 
back  to  the  proprietors  before  (he  next  week 
began. 

Climbing  a  high  mountain  ridge,  where  the 
exuberant  tropical  vegetation  gradually  gave 
way  to  oaks,  firs,  and  stunted  grass,  then  down 
through  a  labyrinth  of  intersecting  gullies,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  red  roofs  of  San  Lucia,  in  a 
beautiful  valley  &r  below.  This  was  formerly 
the  place  of  outfit  and  refuge  for  all  the  robbers 
of  the  district.  Of  late  years,  what  with  the  su- 
perior qualificationi  of  the  Comanches,  and  the 
activi^  of  a  German  resident,  to  whom  Qov- 
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eminent  has  delegated  some  aathoritj,  the  ha- 
siness  of  the  regular  robbers  has  grown  poor, 
though  now  and  then  some  of  the  old  stock  un- 
dertake a  little  operation.  Just  before  the  ar- 
riTal  of  Von  Tempsky  a  party  of  them  had  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle.  Two  were 
killed,  and  two  more  taken  prisoners.  These 
were  sent  under  guard  toward  Durango.  On 
the  road  the  guards  grew  tired  of  their  charge, 
hung  up  their  prisoners  on  the  nearest  tree,  and 
returned. 

At  San  Lucia  they  succeeded  in  hiring  a  mu- 
leteer  to  send  back  to  San  Sebastian  for  their 
baggage,  and  conyey  it  on  to  Coyote,  fifty-four 
leagues;  further  he  would  not  go  for  love  or 
money.  As  they  were  about  to  start  a  lean, 
melancholy,  threadbare  personage  bowed  him- 
self in,  and  craved  permission  to  join  their  com- 
pany. He  was  a  tailor,  out  of  work,  who  wished 
to  go  to  Durango.  They  told  the  poor  fellow  to 
go  and  get  ready.  Wrapping  more  closely  around 
him  his  serape,  hardly  thicker  than  a  cobweb, 
and  transferring  a  cigarito  from  behind  his  ear 
to  his  mouth,  he  bowed  with  an  air  which  im- 
plied that  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  a  journey  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Off  the  party  trudged,  fording  rivers,  climb- 
ing the  steep  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the 
poor  tailor  clinging  desperately  to  the  tail  of  a 
mule  to  help  him  on.  At  night  they  foifnd  po~ 
aada  at  some  lonely  hamlet  on  the  road,  made 
their  supper  of  the  inevitable  Mexican  beans 
and  eggs,  and  slept  upon  the  bare  ground. 

Soon  they  came  upon  traces  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Comanches.  Blackened  walls  and  half- 
burned  posts  denoted  the  spots  where  houses 
had  once  stood.  Little  mounds  marked  the 
graves  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  mutilated 
remains  had  probably  been  found  among  the 
smouldering  ruins  by  some  passing  travelers, 
who  had  piously  buried  them,  and  raised  over 
their  resting-place  these  humble  memorials. 

The  Mexicans  designate  all  the  savage  ma- 
rauders as  Comanches.  They  are  more  proba- 
bly a  conglomeration  of  the  remnants  of  various 
tribes,  driven  westward  from  their  former  homes 
by  the  irresistible  advance  of  the  Americans. 
They  made  their  first  i^pearance  in  Sonora 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Then  they  were  nearly 
all  on  foot,  scantily  armed,  exhausted  by  their 
long  journey,  and  broken  in  spirit  from  their 
unsuccessful  encounters  with  the  truculent  bor- 
derers of  the  States.  A  hundred  well-armed 
rancheros  could  have  quelled  them.  But  even 
this  small  force  was  not  provided.  In  Chihua- 
hua and  Durango  they  found  a  country  exact- 
ly suited  to  them.  There  are  few  towns  or  ham- 
lets. Solitary  cattle  estates  abound,  from  which 
the  Indians  could  get  as  many  horses  as  they 
wanted  for  the  mere  trouble  of  stealing  them. 
Every  where  are  broad  level  plains  intersected 
by  bare  mountains,  full  of  hiding-places  and 
dangerous  passes.  The  savages  were  not  long 
in  providing  themselves  with  horses  and  weap- 
ons, and  beginning  a  new  lifiB.  The  playthings 
of  the  young  Comanche  are  a  miniature  bow 


and  lance,  which  are  changed  for  larger  ones  as 
his  strength  increases,  until  by  the  time  he  can 
manage  a  man*s  weapon  he  is  perfect  in  its  use. 
He  is  put  on  horseback  before  his  legs  can  reach 
half-way  down  the  animal's  side,  and  soon  be- 
comes at  home  on  horseback.  Their  move- 
ments are  stealthy  and  rapid.  They  appear  at  a 
place  with  as  little  warning  as  though  they  had 
dropped  from  the  clouds.  Gathering  their  spoil 
— ^women,  horses,  cattle,  and  mules— destroying 
what  they  can  not  carry  away — they  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  came.  The  next  day  (hey 
are  found  a  hundred  miles  away.  They  can  af- 
ford to  travel  at  the  utmost  speed.  Horses  cost 
nothing ;  if  their  animab  break  down,  they  can 
replace  them  at  the  nearest  cattle  estate.  Thi% 
rapidity  of  movement  occasions  erroneous  esti* 
mates  of  their  numbers ;  for  attacks  made  on 
successive  days  at  places  a  hundred  miles  apart 
are  naturally  attributed  to  difierent  partiea. 

They  have  almost  desolated  the  Staties  of 
Durango  and  Chihuahua.  The  open  conntiy 
is  rendered  almost  uninhabitable.  The  towns 
and  larger  ronchos,  fortified  by  walls  and  ditdiea, 
are  the  only  secure  places.  The  silver  mines  cftn 
be  worked  only  when  protected  by  troops.  Mer- 
chandise can  not  be  transported  except  under  a 
strong  convoy.  The  General  Government,  unable 
itself  to  protect  the  countiy,  will  not  grant  to  in- 
dividuals the  authority  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  do  this.  A  few  years  ago  a  wealthy  gentleman^ 
Don  Maldonado  Grranados,  proposed  to  fret  the 
States  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas  from  die  Co- 
manches. Upon  his  own  large  estates  he  had 
organized  and  trained  a  band  of  rancheros,  who 
soon  proved  their  superiority  over  the  savages. 
The  Comanches  soon  learned  to  keep  at  a  re- 
spectftd  distance  from  him.  He  proposed  to 
organize  a  guerrilla  force  at  his  own  expense, 
agreeing  to  become  responsible,  after  two  yearSy 
for  all  damages  inflicted  by  the  Indians,  and 
offered  proof  that  he  was  abundantly  able  to 
fulfill  the  agreement.  As  payment,  he  asked 
merely  the  taxes  fbrmeriy  levied  upon  the  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  which  had  been  abandon- 
ed in  conseqnence  of  the  Comanche  incursions. 
Santa  Anna,  who  was  then  in  power,  refused  to 
accept  this  proposition. 

The  Mexican  troops  are  in  the  Iset  degree 
worthless.  What  with  inadequate  arms,  want 
of  pay,  and  ineffective  officers,  they  are  no 
match  for  the  Indians  armed  with  bows  and 
lances.  The  forces  to  which  our  army  was  op> 
posed  were  the  picked  troops  of  the  repubUe. 
Yet  materials  are  not  wanting  from  which  a 
competent  army  might  be  formed.  The  ran- 
cheros could  furnish  forces  which,  properly  di- 
rected, would  free  the  country  from  its  savage 
pests.  Yon  Tempsky  became  acquainted  wiA 
one  of  these  men,  an  exploit  of  whom  was 
worthy  of  the  bravest  of  the  conquistadors  who 
followed  Cort^.  He  was  a  powerf^  man,  who 
always  rode  a  powerful,  well-trained  horse.  In 
riding  over  his  estate  he  wore  a  stont  leath^ 
cuirass,  but  his  only  ofienove  weapon  was  a 
long,  straight,  doid;^»^ged  iwoid.    One  daj  lie 
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«w  a  dosen  Indians  driving  off  some  of  his  cat- 
tle. All  alone,  he  dashed  straight  at  them. 
TIm  larages  at  first  hardly  deigned  to  notice 
the  solitary  horseman.  As  he  drew  near  they 
leeoied  to  think  it  worth  while  to  panish  his 
pnsomption,  and  came  on,  brandishing  their 
kneei  carelessly  oyer  their  heads,  as  though  no 
nnstasce  was  to  be  expected.  A  few  bounds 
of  liis  horse  placed  the  rainchero  by  the  side  of 
one  of  these  ''man-spitters."  The  first  thing 
diat  the  Indian  felt  was  the  guard  of  a  sword 
itrUdng  upon  his  breast-bone ;  the  long,  sharp 
Uade  had  passed  sheer  through  his  body,  and 
vas  ttiddng  out  fix>m  his  back.  The  others 
BOW  came  on,  pressing  upon  the  ranchero  from 
all  aides  with  their  long  lances.  Some  he  par- 
xied;  others  struck  harmless  upon  his  leath- 
er eaimss.  His  sword  wheeled  in  great  circles 
■nrand,  hewing  off  lance-heads,  deaying  through 
•bieids,  or,  lunging  straight  out,  inflicted  ghast- 
ly wovnda.  Three  more  of  the  Indians  were 
down,  the  blood  welling  from  wounds  where  the 
good  Toledo  blade  had  passed.  The  savages 
wve,  confounded,  and  took  to  flight,  pursued  by 
their  oonqneror,  whom  they  succeeded  in  dis- 
taoehig. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  the  travelers  left  San 
Loeia  the  rain  began  to  fidl  with  a  quiet,  per- 
■Ment  obstinacj,  which  soon  drenched  them  to 
the  skin.  The  vrater  stood  a  foot  deep  on  the 
level  plain.  Aa  night  fell  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  blackened  ruins  of  an  estate  destroyed 
not  kmg  before  by  the  Comanches.  No  living 
boings  remained  to  tell  the  story.     One  build- 


ing was  unconsumed.  Into  this  they  went; 
clambered  to  the  second  story,  dragging  after 
them  the  ladder  by  which  they  had  ascended, 
and  there  passed  the  night  in  darkness. 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  solitary  haci- 
enda of  Coyote,  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  a 
distance  of  forty-seven  leagues.  The  buildings 
were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  flanked  with 
towers  and  perforated  with  loop-holes.  Here 
was  posted  a  company  of  soldiers,  a  glance  at 
whom  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  appar- 
ent invincibility  of  the  Comanches.  They  were 
a  ragged,  half-starved  set.  The  owner  of  the 
hacienda,  for  whose  protection  they  were  sta- 
tioned, demanded  such  exorbitant  prices  for  sup- 
plies  that  their  pay  would  not  procure  enough 
of  the  simplest  food  to  keep  them  from  absolute 
starvation. 

Here  began  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
way.  Beyond  this  point  their  muleteer  would 
not  go  an  inch.  By  dint  of  great  trouble  and 
liberal  pay  they  induced  a  couple  of  *  Veterans 
on  half  pay,*'  who  r^oiced  in  ^e  ownership  of 
a  pair  of  mules,  to  carry  their  baggage  to  Du- 
rango.  They  were  to  travel  as  fast  as  possible ; 
but  the  poor  tailor  was  too  feeble  to  retain  his 
hold  on  the  mule's  tail,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  slacken  their  pace  to  acconmiodate  his  weak- 
ness. 

Night  fell  before  they  had  reached  their  ap- 
pointed stopping-place.  All  at  once,  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  moon,  the  Doctor  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  human  figure  crouching  by  the 
roadside.     It  was  naked,  and  must  be  an  In- 
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dian.  The  attitude  was  that  of  one  listening 
intently,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground.  There 
was  no  movement.  He  was  doubtless  a  scout, 
who  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  post.  To  dispatch 
him  by  a  rifle-shot  would  gire  the  alarm  to  his 
comrades.  Von  Tempsky,  knife  in  hand,  creeps 
cautiously  toward  him,  gliding  from  tree  to  tree. 
He  measures  his  distance — at  one  leap  is  upon 
him,  clutching  him  by  the  throat  with  one  hand, 
while  the  knife  in  the  other  is  on  the  point  of 
being  buried  in  his  heart.  The  blow  is  arrested. 
The  hand  which  grasps  the  throat  is  withdrawn, 
for  it  feels  that  cold,  clammy  sensation  which  be- 
longs to  nothing  that  lives.  A  dead  body  stripped, 
scalped,  and  pierced  through  and  through  with 
lance  wounds,  lies  livid  in  the  cold  moonlight. 
Near  by  lies  another  and  another,  and  still  more, 
until  nine-and-twenty  are  counted.  Among 
these  are  recognized  the  features  of  the  Mexican 
who  had  invited  them  to  join  his  company  at 
Mazatlan.  Of  the  thirty  men  all  save  one  lie 
there  dead.  They  had  been  killed  without  re- 
sistance— probably  surprised — for  the  loaded 
carbines  of  some^ere  grasped  in  their  hands. 
Hurrying  away  from  the  fatal  spot,  the  travelers 
pressed  on  until  fatigue  compelled  them  to  en- 
camp. Von  Tempsky*s  reasoning  had  been 
correct.  The  Indians  had  struck  their  blow 
and  decamped.  The  morning  light  showed 
their  tracks,  made  apparently  the  day  before. 

Before  night  they  came  within  view  of  the 
spires  of  Durango.  Passing  through  the  de- 
serted suburbs,  they  entered  the  town,  rejoicing 
at  having  escaped  the  perils  of  the  way. 


Durango,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  is  the  most  considerable  town  of  Northern 
Mexico.  A  dozen  years  ago  it  contained  a 
population  of  80,000  souls.  The  cholera  and 
the  subsequent  troubles  of  the  times  have  re- 
duced the  number  to  8000.  The  city  is  built 
upon  a  grassy  plateau  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  Here  and  there  rise 
sharp  isolated  hills,  one  of  which,  the  "Mount 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Remedies,"  is  crowned  by 
a  church  whose  white  tapering  spire  seems  to 
melt  into  the  blue  sky.  The  suburb  commences 
at  its  base— dwellings  with  white  walls  and  flat 
roofs,  rising  from  orchards  hedged  with  agave, 
and  filled  with  figs,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 
Then  the  houses  grow  denser  and  larger.  Spire 
after  spire  rises  to  view;  above  all  soar  the 
towers  of  the  noble  cathedral.  The  compact 
moss  of  buildings  then  fades  gradually  away 
into  detached  dwellings  dotting  the  green  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  In  the  background  the  soli- 
tary Cerro  Mercado  rises  like  a  gigantic  wall 
above  the  surrounding  eminences. 

The  two  travelers  remained  six  months  at 
Durango.  The  Doctor  endeavored  to  establish 
himself  in  his  profession ;  while  Von  Tempsky 
appears  to  have  entered  in  a  free  and  easy  way 
into  general  society. 

The  daily  occupation  of  a  gentleman  of  Du- 
rango is  divided  between  his  horse,  a  transla- 
tion from  some  novel  by  Alexander  Dumas,  a 
little  visiting  by  day,  and  a  little  gambling  by 
night.  An  affair  of  the  heart,  of  coune,  while 
it  lasts,  takes  precedence  of  every  thing  else. 
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If  he  has  a  wife,  a 
watchful  gaard  over 
her  aflforda  lum  more 
engrossing  employ- 
ment.     The  ladies 
find  amuaement  in 
adorning  the  church- 
es and  altars  on  feast 
days,  which,  fortu- 
naielj     for     them, 
abound  in  the  Mexi- 
can calendar.   Early 
in  the  morning  there 
is  some  stir  in  the 
market-place.  There 
is  a  crowd  of  hnyers 
and   sellers.      The 
men  of  the  poorer 
classes  seem  all  to 
be  there,  their   se- 
npes  draped  around 
them  in  an  artistic 
manner  that  hints  of 
the  absence  of  the 
commonplace     gar- 
ment usually  worn 
next  the  skin.  Their 
principal     husiness 
seems   to    he    thai 
of  market  solicitors 
and      commission- 
Bsires,  though   one 
can  hardly  imagine 
where  they  find  oli- 
eats.     As  the  sun 
ascends  the  streets 
are  deserted ;  doors 
and    windows     are 
bsned;  the  very  beg- 
gars at  the  church 
iteps  retire  to  some 
dtady  spot  to  enjoy 
thdr   tiesta.      To- 
ward evening  signs 
of  life  begin  to  ap^ 
pear.     Horses    are 
brought  to  the  doors ; 
mnles  are  harnessed 
to  crazy   old    cskr- 
liages,  and  the  beau 
made  betake  them- 
selves to  the  Alame- 
da for  their  evening 
promenade:  the  ple- 
beian citizens  loiter- 
ing outside  the  gates, 
eritidsbg  the  tum- 
onts  of  their  supe- 
riors.  Churches  are 
abundant ;     so    are 
monks  and  ecclesi- 
ttties.     A  bull-fight 
is  announced  almost 
eieiy  Sunday  in  tho 
Flaza  de  Toros,  aft- 
er chufeh  hours. 
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Just  before  the  amyal  of  Yon  Tempskj  a 
new  convent,  of  the  Virgen  del  Carmen,  had 
been  established.  The  Bishop,  considering  the 
rayages  of  the  Indians  and  the  afflictions  of  the 
times,  had  resolved  to  found  a  pions  institntion, 
whose  merits  might  perhaps  avert  the  Divine 
displeasure.  A  building  was  erected ;  a  Lady 
Abbess,  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  sweet- 
meats, provided;  and  a  handsome,  eloquent 
young  Carmelite  brought  from  the  capital  as 
spiritual  adviser.  The  chapel,  gay  with  flowers 
and  resplendent  with  tapers,  became  the  pet 
place  of  worship  of  Durango.  The  pious  and 
eloquent  Carmelite  was  a  favorite  in  and  out  of 
the  convent  walls ;  and  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Mexico  the  nuns  procured  his  portrait  for  the 
convent.  He  was  painted  as  San  Pablo,  for  no 
male,  other  than  a  saint,  could  inhabit  the  sa- 
cred walls,  either  in  person  or  in  effigy. 

There  was  certainly  occasion  for  some  means 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  the  Lidians,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Bishop  had  hit 
upon  precisely  the  thing  required.  Not  long 
before  a  party  of  Comanches  had  galloped 
through  the  suburbs  spearing  men  and  carry- 
ing off  women.  A  wealthy  gentleman,  riding 
out  with  his  family,  was  attacked.  The  coach- 
man escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm;  but  when 
assistance  reached  the  fatal  spot,  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  found  but  four  corpses  horribly  mu- 
tilated. One  day  Von  Tempsky  heard  a  great 
blare  of  trumpets  in  the  streets.  Looking  out, 
he  saw  a  troop  of  lancers  defiling  toward  the 
Government  House.  Two  csorporals  in  their 
centre  bore  each  the  head  of  an  Indian  upon  a 
lance.  The  people  were  jubilant,  for  a  victory 
had  been  won  over  their  arch-enemies.  The 
victory  was  hardly  worth  boasting  of.  A  hun- 
dred Comanches  had  attacked  a  hacienda  near 


which  were  posted  two  hundred  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. These  had  fallen  upon  the  Indians,  and 
had  killed  six  of  them — losing  themselves  a 
greater  number.  The  savages  had  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  four  of  their  dead  comradesy  leav- 
ing two  as  spoils  for  the  victors.  This  doubt- 
ful success  was  an  exception  to,  the  general  rule. 
In  the  same  month  a  body  of  two  hundred  lancers 
was  marching  toward  Durango»  Near  a  desert- 
ed hamlet  arrows  were  shot  at  them  from  be- 
hind the  stone  inclosures,  and  a  few  Comanches 
were  seen  gliding  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
lancers,  struck  with  terror,  galloped  wildly 
through  the  lanes,  the  Indians  keeping  pace 
with  them,  galling  them  with  an  incessant  fire 
from  behind  the  fences.  A  score  of  the  sol- 
diers were  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.  Only 
one  of  the  Indians  was  mounted,  and  he  lost 
the  command  of  his  horse,  whidi  leaped  the 
fence,  and  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  rider  maintained  his  presence  of 
mind.  Brandishing  his  lance,  he  urged  his 
horse  to  its  fullest  speed,*  and  dashed  through 
the  ranks  of  the  lancers.  The  horse  was  struck 
down  by  a  chance  shot ;  but  the  rider  succeed- 
ed in  getting  clear  off.  The  affiur  was  seen 
from  a  short  distance  by  three  mounted  ranche- 
ros,  who  galloped  into  Durango  bearing  the  tid- 
ings. They  reported  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  Indians  did  not  exceed  fifteen.  When  the 
troops  reached  the  city  they  were  sainted  with 
jeers  and  insults,  emphasized  by  a  shower  of 
decayed  oranges  and  rotten  eggs. 

The  most  redoubtable  of  the  Comanche  lead- 
ers at  this  time  was  named  Antonio.  By  birth 
he  was  one  of  the  peaceable  Indians  of  the  X^- 
cblo  Nuevo.  Having  been  impressed  into  the 
army,  he  was  stationed  at  a  hacienda  near  Du- 
rango, where  he  was  half-starved.     One  old 
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woman  who  sold  tortillas  not  only  charged  an 
naoonacionable  pirice,  but  abased  him  grierous- 
1/.  One  day  Antonio  was  missing  at  roll-call. 
Not  long  after,  the  soldiers  retaming  to  the 
hacienda  after  tfb  expedition,  found  it  in  ashes, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  scattered 
aboat  In  one  comer  laj  the  old  woman,  scalp- 
ed, but  still  alive.  In  spite  of  the  scalping 
she  recovered,  and  was  taken  to  Dnrango, 
where  she  made  a  good  living  by  exhibiting 
her  hairless  head  and  telling  her  story. 

"The  Indians  knocked  me  down,**  she  said. 
^'Ooe  held  me  fast  by  the  feet,  while  another 
•eized  me  by  the  hair.  It  was  the  devil  Anto- 
nio.   I  knew  him  in  spite  of  his  war-paint. 

" '  Do  yon  remember  me  ?*  he  asked,  '  and 
how  joxL  abused  me  ?' 
"*Ycs;  and  you  deserved  it* 
"  *  I  have  come  to  pay  you  for  it.' 
"* Go  to  the  Devil!* 

"Then  he  pulled  out  his  knife.  I  cursed 
hha  and  be  cursed  me.  He  cut  me  all  around 
the  head.  The  blood  blinded  me,  and  I  could 
not  see  or  speak ;  but  I  said  to  myself  I  would 
liie  in  spite  of  him.  He  pulled  at  my  hair, 
bcBcing  his  feet  against  my  shoulder.  I  faint- 
ed away ;  and  when  I  came  to  myself  my  scalp 
,  was  gone.  Bat,  thanks  to  the  Virgen  del  Car- 
nen,  I  am  well  now,  and  shall  yet  see  him  on 
Ihegarroto.'* 

The  intensity  of  her  longing  for  revenge  must 
have  kept  the  old  woman  alive,  for  few  persons 
snrriTe  scalping.  A  long  series  of  similar  out- 
*  iiges  followed.  The  knowledg»which  Antonio 
had  acquired  while  a  soldier  stood  him  in  good 
ttead  among  his  new  friends.  He  became  a 
chief  among  the  Comanches,  and  eluded  every 
attempt  made  to  capture  him.  He  was  at  length 
taken  bj  stratagem.  Among  his  virtues  neither 
temperance  nor  chastity  found  place.  A  patri- 
otic Jndith  managed  to  make  an  assignation 
wlUi  him  in  a  half-deserted  village,  plied  him 
with  blandishments  and  aguardiente,  and,  when 
he  was  thoronghly  stupefied,  gave  tiie  appoint- 
ed signal  to  the  soldiers  who  were  in  wait. 

When  Antonio  awoke  the  next  morning  he 
foond  himself  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  mule, 
joomeying  toward  Durango.     Von  Tempsky 
law  him  in  prison.     He  was  of  middle  stature, 
^rHh  good  features ;  his  movements  were  easy, 
K&dhe  showed  no  terror  at  his  approaching  fate. 
TJpon  the  scaffbld  he  expressed  his  confident  ex- 
pectation that  he  should,  in  the  next  world,  en- 
wmter  his  dear  friends  who  were  assisting  him 
on  the  passage  thither ;  and  that  he  should  find 
away  to  pay  them  back  in  kind  when  they  came 
"P;   The  old  woman  whom  he  had  scalped  is 
^  to  have  dipped  her  handkerchief  in  his 
blood. 

"^e  inefficiency  of  the  Mexican  troops  can 
^t  Cuiiy  he  imputed  to  the  want  of  good  mate- 
n«l  for  soldiers.  The  men,  though  generally 
JJ^  are  wiry,  agile,  quick-sighted,  and  capa- 
ble of  endoring  great  fatigue  and  privation.  But 
''Nereis no  inducement  to  volunteer,  the  ranks 
^^  ^j  be  filled  by  impressment  and  by  recmit- 
•    Vol.  XVIL— No.  98.— M 


ing  from  the  prisons.  A  moral  poison  is  thus 
introduced.  Scanty  pay,  not  unfrequently  dis- 
honestly withheld  by  peculating  paymasters,  oft- 
en causes  actual  famine  among  the  soldiers.  The 
uniform  for  everyday  service  is  ragged ;  that  for 
parade  is  of  a  faded,  gaudy  finery,  which  con- 
trasts oddly  with  the  bare  feet  of  the  wearers. 
The  infantry  musket  is  seldom  serviceable  for 
sharp-shooting,  which  is  the  only  efiectual  means 
of  fighting  with  the  Indians,  who  have  a  q>ecial 
reverence  for  the  rifle.  The  cavalry  is  little 
better  than  the  infantry.  In  a  country  full  of 
good  horses,  they  are  badly  mounted.  Poor 
horses,  bought  for  a  trifle,  are  badly  kept  and 
hardly  worked.  The  ofiicers  of  the  lower  grades 
are  drawn  from  the  refuse  of  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  have  an  almost  unlimited  power  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment.  There  is  no  room 
for  that  esprit  du  corps  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  an  army.  Honorable  individual  exceptions, 
of  course,  exist ;  but  the  general  character  of 
the  Mexican  army  can  be  measured  by  its  ina- 
bility to  cope  with  such  despicable  opponents  as 
the  wandering  Comanches. 

Von  Tempsky  passed  his  time  not  wholly  un- 
pleasantly in  Durango.  In  common  with  aU 
travelers,  he  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  Mex- 
ican women  of  the  better  classes,  who  certainly 
appear  far  superior  to  the  men.  His  friend  the 
Doctor  meanwhile  endeavored  to  establish  him- 
self in  his  profession  with  no  very  brilliant  suc- 
cess. His  first  patients  very  naturally  belonged 
to  the  humbler  classes,  from  whom  little  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  fees.  But  when,  in 
addition  to  asking  for  prescriptions  gratis,  and 
requiring  the  physician  to  supply  the  medicines 
on  the  same  terms,  they  regularly  wonnd  up 
their  call  by  begging  for  a  few  reals  to  buy  their 
tortillas  and  frijoles,  the  disciple  of  Esculapius 
was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Durango  did 
not  afford  a  sphere  for  the  profitable  exercise 
of  his  talents.  He  was  therefore  quite  ready 
to  accompany  his  friend,  who  was  about  to  con- 
tinue his  travels  southward.  Another  German, 
Herr  W ,  joined  their  company. 

Their  exit  fh)m  Dnrango  was  in  better  style 
than  their  entrance  hud  been.  Eaoh  was  mount- 
ed upon  a  good  horse,  and  armed  with  rifle, 
pistols,  sword,  and  knife.  One  day  they  saw  a 
suspicious  group  of  a  dozen  men  halting  by  the 
roadside,  whom  they  suspected  to  be  robbers. 
Von  Tempsky  drew  a  pistol,  and  held  it  ready 
cocked  by  his  thigh,  prepared  for  instant  use. 
As  they  approached,  the  strangers  drew  up 
across  the  road.  "Dismount,  gentlemen," 
cried  their  leader,  a  cavalier  in  rich  Mexican 
costume.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  po- 
lite invitation,  he  uttered  a  curse,  and  laid  hb 
hand  upon  a  pistol  in  his  holsters.  He  was 
anticipated  by  a  shot  from  Von  Tempsky,  which 
dropped  him  from  his  saddle.    The  Doctor  and 

Von  W 1  each  brought  down  his  man,  and 

the  travelers  dashed  on.  The  robber  captain, 
trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  Von  Tempsky*8 
horse,  tried  to  disable  it  by  the  use  of  his  dag- 
ger, evading  the  thrusts  of  the  rider's  swofd. 
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All  at  once  Von  Tempsky  felt  a  sharp  blow  in- 
side of  his  foot,  behind  the  stirrnp,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  his  sword  passed  through  his  pros- 
trate antagonist.  Stooping  over  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  he  charged  throaj^h  the  robbers,  followed 
bj  hu  companions.  When  the  excitement  was 
orer,  he  found  that  he  had  received  a  severe 
wound.  He  kept  his  seat,  notwithstanding, 
until  he  reached  the  next  village,  when  he 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  The  wound,  in- 
flicted with  a  double-^lged  dagger,  healed  but 
slowly,  and  the  travelers  were  obliged  in  con- 
sequence to  tany  a  fortnight  at  the  village. 

Lagos,  a  considerable  town  midway  between 
Durango  and  the  capital,  had  not  long  before 
baen  the  scene  of  a  transaction  which  has,  in 
substance,  been  often  repeated  in  Tarions  parts 
of  Mexico.  One  morning  a  troup  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  horsemen  came  dtishing  into  the 
Plaza.  There  was  nothing  in  their  appearance 
to  denote  that  they  were  not  good  **  patnotas,** 
and  the  inhabitants  took  for  granted  that  some- 
body had  declared  a  pronunciamiento  against 
the  Government — an  affair  with  which  they  had 
no  special  concern,  and  so  kept  on  quietly 
minding  their  own  business  like  good  and 
peaceable  citizens.  They  soon  found  that  some- 
thing more  serious  than -a  revolution  had  taken 
place.  In  a  few  moments  the  strangers  had 
established  a  series  of  patrols  in  the  best  parts 
of  the  town,  and  began  a  systematic  plunder- 
ing of  the  shops  and  private  houses.  The  pil- 
lage lasted  till  afternoon,  and  was  conducted  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  possible.  Toward 
night  the  robbers  collected  their  plunder,  and 
marched  out  of  the  town  in  regular  order  of 
battle.     Nobody  knew  whence  they  came,  ex- 


cept that  the  night  before  they  had  halted  at  a 
neighboring  village,  where  they  had  been  taken 
for  troops  from  some  neighboring  proviace. 
Whither  they  went  was  eqnally  a  mystery.  They 
probably  dispersed  at  once;  for  Government 
never  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  one  of  them. 

After  leaving  Lagos,  the  travelers  began  to 
meet  tokens  that  they  were  approaching  the 
centre  of  Mexican  civilization.  The  roads  be- 
came passable  for  wheeled  carriages ;  the  road- 
tax  was  more  regularly  levied,  and  troops  with 
something  of  a  martial  i^pearance  were  en- 
countered daily.  Qneretaro,  the  most  import- 
ant city  of  the  North,  is  connected  with  the 
capital  by  a  telegraph  line  and  by  regularly  ea- 
tabli^hed  diligences.  The  telegraph  is  of  little 
practical  use,  for  half-way  between  its  termini 
Von  Tempsky  found  its  wires  broken,  and  lying 
upon  the  ground  kicked  about  by  mules  and 
donkeys.  He  supposed  that  he  was  performing 
an  acceptable  service  by  announcing  the  con- 
dition of  the  wire  at  the  next  station.  But  the 
Government  official  took  the  matter  very  coolly. 
**  It  is  always  breaking,"  he  said,  **and  so  we 
don*t  bother  with  it  any  more,  as  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  it  since  it  was  used  for  the  first 
time." 

The  Mexican  diligence  would  seem  to  be  an 
institution  devised  for  the  special  benefit  of 
robbers  and  highwaymen.  The  main  line  is 
that  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  where 
the  famous  National  Bridge  has  always  been  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  knights  of  the  road. 
Priests  are  especial  favorites  with  them ;  partly 
from  the  fact  that  the  reverend  fathers  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  travel  with  full  purses,  and 
being  non-combatants,  there  is  little  risk  in  re- 
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Uering  them  of  their  snperflaons  coin ;  and 
partly  becaiue  the  operators  can  demand  the 
bkssiog  of  the  holy  men  in  addition  to  their 
mooej.  For  the  benefit  of  their  best  patrons 
the  robbers  depart  in  their  behalf  from  their 
osoal  mode  of  procedure.  Instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary **  Cara  en  tierra — Face  to  the  ground,*' 
the  robber  approaches  the  sacred  personage  hat 
in  hand,  and^  dropping  on  his  knee,  asks  for 
alms,  which  is  understood  to  be  an  equivalent 
for  a  demand  for  his  purse  and  ralnables.  The 
priest  baring  been  disposed  of  and  his  bless- 
log  secured,  the  other  passengers  are  treated 
with  less  ceremony ;  their  persons  having  been 
tearefaed  and  their  baggage  ransacked,  they  are 
usually  dismissed  without  injury,  unless  resist- 
ance has  been  offered.  "Indians,"  say  the 
Kexicana,  *'  are  bad ;  but  robbers  are  not  dan- 
gerous, for  if  you  give  them  what  yon  have, 
they  don't  even  beat  you.** 

During  his  brief  stay  at  the  capital  Von 
Tempsky  found  out  the  eloquent  Carmelite, 
FoLf  Valentine,  delivered  to  him  all  the  ten- 
der messages  of  the  fair  devotees  of  Durango, 
and  was  treated  to  a  choice  supper  enlivened 
with  the  choicest  wines.  The  good  monk  then 
coudttcted  him  through  the  spacious  Inonastery. 
He  pointed  out  various  mementos  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  place  by  the  Americans  under 
Qeoeral  Scott.  Pictnres  had  been  defaced  by 
hayooet-thrustsand  sabre-strokes ;  the  finest  of 
all,  a  large  altar-piece,  was  covered  over  with 
hfge  brownish  dabs,  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
haroes  who  had  made  a  conch  of  the  altar,  and 
had  used  the  painting  as  a  mark  to  test  their 
ddU  in  the  favorite  American  game  of  spitting. 
The  Yankees  were  no  favorites  with  the  good 


Friar,  who  liked  them  little  better  than  he  did 
the  Jesuits,  between  whom  and  the  Carmelites 
there  is  an  old  feud,  arising  from  jealousy  about 
the  divisions  of  the  spoils,  of  which  the  Church 
in  Mexico  has  secured  such  a  goodly  share. 

Foreigners  are  numerous  in  Mexico,  but  are 
far  from  popular.  The  Mexicans  say  that  "un 
Frances  tiene  educacion^**  meaning  that  a  French- 
man knows  how  to  make  a  decent  bow;  but 
they  complain  that  he  is  too  volatile,  and  lacks 
principle.  An  Englishman,  they  say,  has  prin- 
ciple, but  no  "education  ;'^  while  a  Yankee  has 
neither  education  nor  principle.  Upon  the 
whole,  if  Von  Tempsky  is  not  deceived  by  na- 
tional prejudice,  the  Germans  are  in  least  dis- 
favor, as  they  have  more  education  than  the 
English,  and  more  principle  than  the  French. 

Learing  the  capital  our  travelers  proceeded 
southward,  climbing  the  mountain  terraces  which 
look  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mexi- 
co, skirting  Popocatepetl,  "the  Mountain  of 
Smoke,"  with  his  neighboring  peak,  Iztacci- 
huatl,  "  the  White  Wife,"  who  seemed  to  lean 
lovingly  toward  her  giant  spouse,  and  passing 
through  the  mountain  defiles,  which,  properly 
defended,  would  be  impregnable  to  any  enemy 
advancing  upon  the  city  of  the  Montezumas, 
they  reached  Puebla,  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  monks  and  priests,  the  religious  fanaticism 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  unblushing  depravity 
of  their  morals.  The  Mexican  clergy  are  no- 
where famous  for  strictness  of  life  or  purity  of 
character.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being 
more  fond  of  cards  than  of  their  breviaries. 
Every  traveler  has  tales  to  tell  of  gambling 
priests  and  monks ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
stories  of  the  quaint  old  Franciscan,  Thomas 
Page,  their  private  devotions 
to  the  fickle  goddess  of  for- 
tune are  no  new  thing. 

The  vaUey  of  Oaxaca,  to- 
ward which  they  descended 
by  steep  mountain  paths 
from  Puebla,  is  styled  the 
"Garden  of  Mexico."  The 
country  is  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated,  traversed  here 
and  there  by  avenues  of 
dark-foliaged  trees,  mark- 
ing the  water-courses  on  the 
banks  of  which  vegetation 
seems  to  find  its  only  solace 
from  the  merciless  rays  of 
the  sun.  One  evening  they 
came  to  a  little  hamlet  where 
they  were  to  pass  the  night. 
The  court-yard  of  the  venta 
was  filled  with  the  pack-sad- 
dles of  the  arrieroSf  who 
conduct  the  trade  of  the  re- 
gion. Some  of  the  mule- 
drivers  were  preparing  their 
tortillas  and  frying  their  fri- 
joles  and  bacon,  others  wore 
carefully  sharpening  their 
long   ugly-looking   knives, 
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while  their  captain  Iaj  upon 
the  ground  quietlj  smoking. 
Their  frngiU  supper  over, 
guitars  were  produced,  the 
mttchachat  of  the  hamlet, 
attracted  by  the  sound,  ap- 
proached, and  soon  a  livelr 
fimdango  in  the  open  air 
was  in  full  progress.  Light 
feet  kept  time  to  the  quick 
music ;  when  one  pair  sank 
exhausted  another  was  ready 
to  take  their  place;  the  mu- 
sicians Were  constantly  re- 
emited  from  the  dancers, 
and  the  dancers  from  the 
musicians ;  they  could  not 
pause  even  to  smoke,  but 
danced  with  their  cigaritos 
between  their  lips.  The 
hours  wore  on,  but  the  dance 
ne?er  flagged,  when  sud^ 
denly  Von  Tempsky  heard 
a  sharp,  ringing  cry  pro- 
ceeding from  a  clump  of 
bushes  dose  by.  Biu^ng 
to  the  spot,  he  saw  a  dark 
figure  prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  another 
stooping  oyer  it.  There  was  a  gleam  of  bright 
steel  ascending  and  descending  again  and  again. 
He  sprang  forward  and  arrested  the  hand  just  as 
it  was  descending  for  the  third  time.  The  mur- 
derer uttered  a  deep  curse,  and  turned  upon  his 
new  antagonist.  After  a  moment's  struggle, 
the  assassin  stumbled  and  fell.  Von  Tempsky 
wrenched  the  long  knife  from  his  grasp,  and 
held  him  tightly  clasped,  while  others  hastening 
to  the  spot  tried  to  render  assistance  to  the  pros- 
trate yictim.  It  was  too  late;  he  had  been 
stabbed  twice  through  the  heart,  and  died  while 
they  were  conveying  him  to  the  house.  Seizing 
his  opportunity,  the  murderer,  by  a  sudden  des- 
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perate  effort  flung  off  his  captor,  and  bounded 
away  through  the  copsewood.     The  coipse  had 
been  carried  into  the  venta;  the  danoen,  fo 
merry  a  moment  before,  stood  around  weeing 
and  prajring.     One  young  girl,  who  had  been 
the  gay^  of  all,  lay  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the 
dead  man  motionless  as  a  statue,  her  dark  hair 
hiding  her  pale  features,  and  her  large  black 
eyes  staring  with  an  unearthly  expression.     She 
had  smiled  upon  the  dead  man  in  the  dance ; 
her  lover  had  observed  it,  invited  him  to  a  mo- 
ment's conversation,  and  silenced  him  forever. 
At  Mitla,  not  far  from  Oaxaca,  are  some  in- 
teresting remains  of  Aztec  architecture.     There 
are  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  four  build- 
ings fronting  upon  a 
central  square.     Some 
%_  of  these  buildings  are 

"^^'  wholly  in  ruins,  and 

all  are  unroofed.    The 
^^  r^ '■  walls  are  in  two  parts ; 

the  inner  builtof  rough 
boulders  cemented  to- 
gether, while  the  outer 
is  formed  of  a  sort  of 
mosaic,  made  by  the 
heads  of  oblong  stones 
of  difierent  colors  in- 
serted lengthwise  im 
spaces  which  are  left 
for  them.  These  or- 
namental parts  aie 
composed  of  pieces  of 
soft  sandstone,  seTen 
inches  long  by  one 
inch  in  height  and  two 
in  width,  accurately 
cut  so  as  to  fit  doeely 
together   along    their 
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wiiole  length,  their  heads  forming  a  smooth 
luface.  They  are  laid  so  as  to  fonn  a  great 
Tiriety  of  pattemsL  The  doors  and  windows 
ire  iqiiare,  with  lintels  of  large  slabs  of  stone. 
Beneath  one  of  the  main  buildings  is  a  snbter- 
nmean  chamber  containing  a  square  column  of 
none,  called  the  ''  Pillar  of  Death."  The  na- 
tives belieye  that  any  Indian  who  embraces  this 
piDar  will  die  within  a  short  time ;  other  races 
tre  not,  in  their  opinion,  liable  to-  this  penalty. 
In  tnodier  chambier  is  a  large  hall  containing 
liz  pillars  each  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  which 
fonnerly  supported  the  roof.  They  are  about 
twelTe  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  tapering  gradually  toward  the  top, 
without  pedestal,  capital,  or  architrave. 

The  loilof  the  oourt-yurd  has  been  dug  up  over 
lad  over  again  in  search  for  hidden  treasures ; 
and  there  are  stories  in  abundance  of  immense 
wealth  still  concealed  in  the  ruins.  The  alcalde 
isid  that  there  were  still  living  a  couple  of  old 
Indians  who  had  found  the  hiding  place ;  but 
they  were  '*  knowing  dogs,"  and  kept  the  secret 
to  themsehres,  only  abstracting  enough  to  en- 
ible  tliem  to  live  comfortably.  The  interiors 
</ these  temples  have  long  been  stripped  of  their 
ornaments.  The  Indian  families  have  stores  of 
idols  which  they  say  once  ornamented  the  walls. 
These  they  otkr  for  sale  to  chance  travelers. 
They  are  all  true  types  of  the  ancient  religion 
— awful,  hideous  faces,  calculated  to  fill  their 
worshipers  with  fear — the  only  religious  feeling 
of  which  the  ancient  Aztecs  seem  to  have  been 
capable.  ^ 

The  Indians  constitute  almost  the  whole  pop- 
slatkni  of  this  part  of  Mexico.     There  are  no 


meaofu  for  the  accommodation  of  trarelen,  who 
are  accustomed  to  demand  lodging  in  the  cabii^ 
do9y  or  town-houses.  The  native  alcaldes  have, 
as  badges  of  office,  long  sticks  mounted  with  sil- 
ver;  their  iopiUsj  or  assistants,  carry  plainer 
rods,  adapted  for  use  in  case  the  people  need  a 
little  wholesome  chastisement.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  officials  to  purchase  supplies  for  travel- 
ers, look  after  their  horses,  and  cook  their  food 
— for  a  consideration.  Our  travelers  sometimes 
tried  to  dispense  with  their  services,  but  vainly, 
for  no  one  would  sell  them  any  thing. 

The  scenery  of  this  part  of  Mexico  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  tx>  that  of  Spain.  Sombre 
hills,  with  sharp  precipitous  sides,  furrowed 
with  ravines,  overhang  deep  valleys  iSlled  with 
luxuriant  vegetation;  oaks  and  firs  seem  to 
have  fairly  climbed  to  the  summits  of  the  bar- 
ren crags,  and  maintain  their  places  in  spite  of 
the  unyielding  rock  and  blasting  storms,  that 
have  warped  them  into  the  wildest  and  most 
eccentric  shapes.  The  roads  follow  the  beds 
of  the  mountain  streams,  and  are  so  steep  and 
overstrewn  with  sharp  flints  as  to  call  for  the 
utmost  care  on  the  part  of  horse  and  rider. 
There  is  a  desolate  look  over  the  whole  of  .this 
region.  The  cold  gray  crags,  the  sandy  soil, 
with  its  scanty  vegetation,  the  absence  of  water, 
and  the  clear  hot  sky  above,  weary  the  traveler. 

After  three  weeks*  hard  riding  the  travelers 
began  to  descend  the  escarped  mountains  to  the 
more  level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec.  The  road  still  followed  the  dry  river-beds, 
and  at  that  season — late  in  February — it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  drop  of  water.  Here  and  there 
a  comparatively  fertile  spot  was  covered  with 
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gigantic  cacti,  and  a  few  species  of  palms ;  bat 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country  was  tame  and 
barren ;  and  they  were  rejoiced  when  at  last 
thej  came  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Tehnantepec, 
built  npon  an  open  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a 
broad,  shallow  river.  Here  thej  remained  near- 
ly a  month,  to  recruit  their  horses  and  examine 
into  the  country,  which  forms  one  of  the  pro- 
posed routes  for  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  route  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  the  mount- 
ains sink  down  so  as  to  present  no  very  formida- 
ble obstacles  to  a  railroad,  or  even  a  canal.  The 
River  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  is 
navigable  for  some  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and 
upon  that  side  furnishes  a  tolerable  harbor. 
But  La  Ventosa,  the  harbor  on  the  Pacific  side, 
is  barely  a  roadstead.  This  deficiency  in  good 
harbors  will  in  all  probability  prevent  the  Te- 
huantepec  line  from  becoming  the  channel  of 
commerce  between  the  two  oceans. 

The  population  of  Tehuantepec  is  mostly 
composed  of  Indians,  who  seem  to  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  bathing  in  the  riv- 
er. This  is  the  boulevards  of  the  place,  where 
people  visit,  make  love,  contract  bargains,  and 
talk  politics,  immersed  to  the  chin  in  the  water. 
The  natives  are  a  small,  delicately-formed  race. 
The  women  are  well-shaped,  with  good  feat- 
ures, luxuriant  black,  silky  hair,  dark  eyes,  and 
strongly-marked  eyebrows.  Of  their  morals  the 
less  that  is  said  the  better.  **  Upon  the  whole, *' 
says  Von  Tempsky,   **thp  inhabitants  of  this 


part  of  Mexico  are  a  good-humored,  easy-going 
race  of  people,  who,  in  the  hands  of  better-prin- 
cipled masters,  would  be  capable  of  great  im- 
provement. At  present  they  are  going  the 
straightest  road  to  ruin."  That  this  soft,  plia- 
ble, Hindoo-like  race  can  be  roused  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  horrible  outrages,  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  recent  events  in  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Yucatan,  and  by  the  history  of 
Carrera  in  Guatemala,  and  of  Guardiola  in  Hon- 
duras. 

The  Indian  town  of  Juchitan,  ten  leagues 
south  of  Tehuantepec,  is  the  most  popidous 
community  in  Southern  Mexico.  There  are 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  turbulent  revolutionists.  In  all 
the  revolutions  in  the  South  they  have  roan- 
aged  to  turn  the  scale.  They  have  more  than 
once  besieged  and  taken  Tehuantepec  and 
Oaxaca.  They  aided  in  the  revolution  which 
placed  Santa  Anna  in  the  Presidential  chair  the 
second  time.  A  large  quantity  of  muskets  and 
ammunition  was  then  distributed  among  them. 
The  new  Government  demanded  the  return  of 
the  arms  after  it  had  profited  by  their  use.  The 
Juchitanos  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  the 
Government  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
mand. Von  Tempsky  had  been  told  that  the 
Juchitanos  were  hostile  to  all  whites,  and  he 
was  warned,  in  traveling  southward,  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth.  This  warning  determined 
him  to  visit  them. 

He  knew  enough  of  Indian  character  to  be 
awairc  that  there  is  nothing  like  showing  one's 
self  fearless  in  his  inter- 
course with  them.  Riding 
with  apparent  unconcern 
through  a  crowd  of  villa- 
gers, he  inquired  his  way 
to  the  house  of  their  most 
^  noted  chief.  The  Indians, 
with  ominous  smiles,  point- 
ed out  the  way.  The  great 
man  was  standing  before 
his  door,  wrapped  in  a 
Mexican  serape,  blowing  » 
cloud  of  smoke  through  his 
nose,  and  looking  wiUi  inef- 
fable contempt  upon  the  ap- 
proaching strangers.  He 
was  a  tall,  muscular  fellow, 
with  strongly-marked  feat- 
ures, and  a  keen  eye  flash- 
ing from  under  a  heavy 
brow.  Riding  straight  up 
to  him,  the  traveler  ask- 
ed: 

"3fe  haee  el  Jbvor  de 
damos  posadaf — ^Will  you 
do  me  the  favor  of  giving  ns 
shelter?" 

*'Pasa  Usted  adehnit, 
CabaOero. — Come  in.  Sir," 
was  the  courteous  reply  of 
the  chief,  who  seemed  dis- 
armed by  their  oonfidenoe. 
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Their  horses  were  cared  for,  and  a  snmptn- 
OTU  sapper  was  soon  readjr.  Von  Tempsky  took 
the  measure  of  his  host.  He  found  that  hatred 
to  Santa  Anna  was  his  predominant  feeling.  A 
hastilj-sketched  caricatare  of  the  wooden-leg* 
ged  Dictator  set  him  chackling  with  intense  de- 
light, which  was  echoed  by  the  crowd  of  Indians 
who  filled  the  room.  This,  repeated  on  a  large 
sctle  npon  the  white  walls  of  the  apartment, 
eompleted  the  conquest  of  the  chief;  and  the 
ttmger  was  nrged  to  make  a  long  stay.  The 
lecond  day  was  passed  in  imparting  geograph- 
ical and  historical  knowledge  to  the  chief,  whose 
walls  were  soon  corered  with  hasty  frescoes  of 
ships  and  steamers,  coaches,  railway  cars,  and 
soldiers,  with  the  great  Napoleon  at  their  head. 
On  the  third  day  their  guest  gave  them  some 
lessons  in  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  host  was 
charmed. 

"Only  settle  with  us,"  he  said,  "  and  we  will 
cnlttrate  your  fields  for  you ;  the  women  shall 
take  care  of  your  house ;  and  when  you  have 
tanght  ns  to  fence  and  fight  like  soldiers,  we 
will  go  to  Mexico  and  cut  Santa  Annans  throat 
for  him." 

Declining  this  flattering  offsr,  and  with  some 
difficulty  escaping  from  his  entertainjer,  our 
traveler  took  his  departure  southward  for  Gua- 
temala. 

PMsing  through  the  low,  fertile  States  of 
Tehnantepec  and  Chiapas,  then  suffering  from 
a  visitation  of  innnmerable  swarms  of  locusts, 
they  entered  the  Republic  of  GuatemaU.  Here 
each  village  is  ruled  by  two  magistrates— one 


for  the  Ladinos,  or  mixed. race,  the  other  for 
the  Indians.  A»  they  left  the  low  country,  and 
gradually  ascended  to  the  interior,  they  observed 
a  marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
habitants. Their  complexion  grows  lighter, 
their  forms  more  muscular;  and,  in  aJl  re- 
spects, their  character  and  appearance  are  im- 
proved. 

At  Quezaltenango,  which  he  styles  "  a  little 
Europe,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  hot  coast," 
Von  Tempsky  found  the  first  meson,  or  inn, 
which  he  had  seen  since  leaving  Oaxaca,  more 
than  three  months  before.  In  all  the  interven- 
ing country  the  traveler  rides  into  a  village,  looks 
out  for  the  best  house,  where  he  asks  hospitali- 
ty. This  is  never  refused ;  the  poorest  villager 
will  share  his  supper  with  the  stranger,  asking 
in  return  nothing  but  civility.  If  a  slight  pres- 
ent is  added  to  his  wife  or  daughter,  he  is  more 
than  satisfied. 

On  the  third  morning  after  leaving  Quezal- 
tenango, as  they  were  descending  a  towering 
hill,  they  were  astonished  at  seeing  dense  col- 
umes  of  snowy  clouds  resting  motionless  far  be- 
low them.  All  at  once  the  clouds  parted  like 
an  opening  vail,  and  the  sunlight  sparkled  upon 
a  deep  blue  mirror  of  waters,  which  reflected 
the  sharp-peaked  diadem  of  volcanic  mountains 
which  encircle  it.  This  was  the  magnificent 
inland  lake  of  Atitlan.  The  travelers  were  all 
the  more  delighted,  for  nobody  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  inform  them  of  its  neighborhood. 

The  City  of  Guatemala  stands  on  a  broad, 
fertile  table-land  nearly  4600  feet  above  the 
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The  houses,  usually  of  but '  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  all  the  conyents. 


one  stoiy,  are  well  built,  with  thick  walls  and 
broad  corridors,  with  a  court-yard  in  the  cen- 
tre, adorned  with  trees,  flowers,  and  fountains. 
Numerous  spires — some  pure  white,  others  gray 
with  age — give  variety  to  its  outline.  As  a 
background  rises  the  yapory  form  of  the  Vol- 
can  del  Agua.  On  an  eminence  outside  stands 
the  Castle  of  San  Rafael,  intended  to  perpetu> 
lite  the  fame  of  its  founder,  Ra&el  Carrera,  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 

Carrera  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  native 
rulers  who  have  arisen  in  Southern  America 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  dominion. 
Bis  father  was  an  Indian ;  his  mother  a  Ladina. 
His  occupation  in  youth  was  that  of  a  maranero, 
or  pig-driver,  to  which  he  added  the  more  lu- 
crative profession  of  montero,  or  gambler.  In 
this  last  he  was  eminently  successful.  He 
'Meaned  out*'  the  pig-drivers  and  laborers  far 
and  near,  and  in  time  became  a  great  man 
among  them,  and  was  known  andabar  con  una 
dozena  companeros — literally,  **  to  go  about  with 
a  dozen  comrades** — ^that  is,  in  plain  words,  to 


The  monks  and  clergy  took  up  arms,  literally 
and  metaphorically,  against  him.  The  band  of 
Carrera  had  in  the  mean  while  swelled  from  a 
dozen  to  hundreds.  Just  at  this  time  the  chol- 
era broke  out  with  fearful  violence  among  the 
Indians  in  Guatemala.  They  were  driven  to 
despair,  when  a  voice  was  heard  proclaiming 
the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  this  affliction.  An 
Indian  addressed  a  crowd  of  his  countrymen  i 

*'  Your  wells,  your  springs,  have  been  poison- 
ed by  the  Federalists.  To  arms,  all  who  have 
Indian  blood  in  us !  Let  us,  henceforth,  drink 
only  the  blood  of  the  Federalists!** 

The  voice  was  that  of  Rafael  Carrera.  It  was 
listened  to;  the  bloody  message  spread  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  and  the  Indian  war-cry 
rang  a^ain  through  the  Sierra  Madre.  The 
clergy  did  their  utmost  to  aid  Camera,  and  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  the  sympathy  of  race,  thirst 
for  revenge,  and  love  of  plunder,  all  fought  on 
his  side.  Morazan  was  defeated  again  and 
again,  and  the  Indian  pig-driver,  gambler,  and 
desperado,  was  proclaimed  Dictator  of  Gnate- 


have  a  dozen  fellows  about  him  ready  to  cut  i  mala, 
any  body's  throat  at  his  pleasure  or  their  own.  The  early  part  of  his  supremacy  was  marked 

Twenty  years  ago  Morazan,  the  President  of  i  by  acts  of  fearful  atrocity,  which  gained  for  him 
Guatemala,  was  the  great  man  of  Central  Amer-  the  name  of  the  **  Tiger  of  the  Mountains." 
ica.  He  seemed  on  the  point  of  uniting  the  five  Subsequently  he  has  proved  a  far  better  as  well 
independent  States  into  one  Confederacy,  with  as  abler  ruler  than  could  have  been  hoped.  He 
himself  at  its  head.  But  he  ventured  upon  a  '  is  yet  fond  of  brandy  and  women,  and  still  haa 
measure  which  has  ruined  every  South  Ameri- '  his  rivals  in  love  assassinated  ;  but  he  is  no 
can  ruler  who  has  attempted  it.  He  laid  his  longer  the  ferocious  wild  beast  whose  approach 
hands  upon  the  property  of  the  Chnrch,  and   terrified  man  and  maid.     At  his  worst  time  he 

was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
magnanimity,  as  the  follow- 
ing  anecdote  evinces : 

In  his  capacity  of  gam- 
bler, he  had  been  wont  to 
visit  a  cochineal  plantation 
belonging  to  a  Frenchman. 
The  proprietor  caught  him 
one  day  gambling  with  his 
servants,  and  rudely  kicked 
liim  out  of  the  court-yard. 
Years  after  it  was  proclaim- 
ed that  Rafael  Camera  waa 
ruler  of  the  country.  Th« 
Frenchman  rememberini^ 
the  old  indignity,  and  con- 
fident that  he  had  no  hope 
of  foiigiveness,  attempted  to 
escape  from  the  country. 
He  was  caught  in  the  act, 
and  brought  before  Rafael, 
who  recognized  him,  but  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  ex> 
tended  to  him  the  hand  of 
mercy,  assuring  him  that 
his  person  and  properlj 
should  be  protected. 

Hem  Von  Tempsky  re- 
mained for  some  months  at 
Guatemala,  waiting  for  re- 
mittances  to  enable  him  to 
getaway.  During  this  tiniie 
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he  nuuie  a  visit  of  a  month's 
dnntion  to  a  singolar  Indian 
eommanity  residing  to  the 
north  of  the  capital.  They 
oecnpy  three  large  villages, 
of  which  the  principal  is  San 
Cstarina,  and  still  preseire 
the  habits,  manners,  and 
dress  of  their  race,  as  they 
existed  before  the  Conquest. 
Thej  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tiaas,  thoQgh  thej  still  pre- 
serve many  relics  of  their  an- 
cestral superstitions,  to  tho 
extent,  even,  of  sacrificing  a 
neir-bom  infant  to  propitiate 
the  wrath  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
their  former  deity,  in  cases 
of  great  emergency.  Their 
tithes  to  the  true  Church 
sro,  howerer,  paid  with  a 
scrapnloasness  worthy  of 
more  enlightened  Christians. 
Their  submission  to  the 
Spaniards  has  been  only 
nominal,  and  it  is  only  with- 
m  a  few  years  that  any 
stranger  can  safely  visit 
them.  Bat  the  supremacy 
of  Carrera,  whom  they  re- 
gard as  one  of  their  own 
blood,  and  still  more  the 
effortsof  Don  Vincente,  their 
Christian  priest,  have  in  a  measure  mollified 
them,  though  they  yet  regard  strangers  with 
vatchfal  jealousy. 

Don  Vincente  is  evidently  a  man  of  no  com- 
iDon  order,  and  by  dint  of  boldness,  circum- 
spection, and  self-devotion,  he  has  gained  un- 
bounded influence  over  the  Indians.  He  can 
baniljr  stir  from  his  house  alone  unless  he  ex- 
pressly desires  it.  If  he  rides  to  Quezaltenango 
a  score  of  the  Indians  will  trot  alongside  of  his 
nml«.  He  sometimes  comes  to  Guatemala  ac- 
oompanied  by  a  hundred  followers,  who  keep 
gnard  o?er  him;  and  when  he  returns  the 
whole  population  turn  out  to  welcome  him  with 
^^rs,  incense,  and  music. 

He  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  pagan 
priest,  who  b  even  one  of  the  most  constant  at- 
tendants at  the  worship  of  the  church.  During 
Von  Tempsky*s  visit,  Don  Vincente  one  day 
nunmoned  this  Christian-pagan  to  present  him- 
iclf  before  him  with  his  pontifical  dress.  This 
consisted  of  a  long  white  robe,  embroidered 
^th  red,  a  white  cap,  not  unlike  a  mitre,  with 
a  red  cross  embroidered  in  front,  and  a  small 
»bite  doak  thrown  over  the  shoulder.-  A 
■Mrificial  kniCe,  forms  part  of  this  official  cos- 
tume. 

"Hie  dress  of  these  Indians  is  the  same  as 
w«t  worn  by  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the 
ConcjnesL  Their  jackets  are  of  black  woolen 
doth,  their  short  trowsers  of  white  cotton,  both 
^en  by  themselves.     A  fringed  sash,  of  red. 
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cloth  worn  like  a  turban  covers  the  head.  Their 
language  is  called  el  Quiche ;  there  are  only  two 
of  them  who  understand  Spanish.  They  are 
prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  the  whites, 
Ladinos,  or  even  with  any  other  Indian  tribes. 
Formerly,  if  any  admixture  of  blood  took  place, 
parents  and  offspring  were  all  killed ;  now,  they 
content  themselves  with  destroying  the  child. 

Their  principal  village,  San  Catarina,  is 
situated  in  a  deep  crater-shaped  valley  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  basaltic  crags.  They  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  produce  various  manufactured 
wares,  carrying  their  surplus  products  to  Gua- 
temala for  sale.  The  men  are  famous  for  the 
speed  with  which  they  cany  heavy  burdens  over 
the  steep  mountain  roads.  They  travel  in  bands 
of  thirty  or  forty,  each  "with  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds'  weight  upon  his  back,  supported  by 
straps  around  the  forehead,  shoulders,  and 
waist.  They  go  at  a  dog-trot,  bending  for- 
ward, and  supporting  themselves  upon  their  lonp 
staves.  With  this  load  they  will  travel  without 
apparent  fatigue  thirty  miles  a  day ;  and  over 
their  steep  paths  no  horse  can  keep  pace  with 
them. 

At  San  Catarina  they  have  a  house  devoted 
to  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  who  must  not 
leave  the  building.  Those  who  pass  but  a  sin- 
gle night  are  subject  to  no  special  guard ;  but 
suspicion  is  aroused  by  any  more  protracted 
stay.  Von  Tempsky's  long  residence  alarmed 
them,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Padre 


U^  or  riolet,  sazrounds  the  waist ;   and  a  '  to  inquire  what  it  meant.    The  good  ecdesifts- 
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tic  showed  them  a  drawing  for  a  new  oonvento  or 
parsonage.  '*  This, "  said  he,  *  *  is  what  the  stran- 
ger has  heen  doing  for  yon.  It  is  a  work  which 
will  do  credit  to  yoar  vilUge,  and  yon,  block- 
heads as  yon  are,  suspect  something  wrong." 
The  deputation  were  satisfied,  and  departed 
with  expressions  of  the  deepest  humility. 

Returning  to  GuatemaU,  and  receiving  the 
long-expected  funds.  Von  Tempsky  set  out  on 
his  joumeyings,  traversipg  the  States  of  Gua- 
temala and  Salvador,  till  he  reached  the  beau- 
tiful Bay  of  Fonseca,  where  the  waters  of  the 
old  Pacific  rolling  from  China  to  Western 
America  in  a  long,  ever-heaving  mighty  swell, 
which  is  lashed  into  fury  only  by  an  occasional 
gale,  have  scooped  for  themselves  a  broad  rest- 
ing-place amidst  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  trop- 
ical zone.  Here,  surrounded  by  mighty  vol- 
canic peaks,  laving  islands  worthy  the  name  of 
"Enchanted  Isles,'*  the  waters  murmur  softly. 
The  atmosphere  is  of  the  purest  and  most  trans- 
parent azure,  and  the  whole  landscape,  with  its 
sofk  outline  mellowed  by  distance,  its  gorgeous 
coloring  blended  into  harmony,  forms  a  scene 
which  has  hardly  an  equal  upon  earth. 

The  shores  of  this  bay  belong  to  three  States, 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  Here  is 
the  proposed  terminus  of  the  Honduras  Rail- 
way of  Mr.  Squier.  **  How  the  steam  locomo- 
tives," says  Von  Tempsky,  "will  get  over  the 
little  hills  in  the  interior  of  Honduras,  is  a 
problem  that  American  enterprise  alone  can 
solve.  But  there  are  no  mountains  in  this 
hemisphere  over  which  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
may  not  culminate,  especially  if  carried  before 
the  footsteps  of  the  heroic  Squier,  as  was  his 
wont  to  have  them  carried  on  his  first  journey 
as  Yankee  envoy  through  Nicaragua  and  the 
other  States,  when  a  standard-bearer  rode 
ahead,  displaying  to  the  wondering  natives  the 
star-spangled  banner  unfurled  and  leading  the 
van  of  the  cavalcade.'* 


THE  WINE-CUP. 

LYCIUS,  the  Cretan  prince,  of  race  divine. 
Like  many  a  royal  youth,  was  fond  of  wine. 
So,  when  his  father  died  and  left  him  king, 
He  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  reveling. 
Show  him  a  wine-cup,  he  would  soon  lay  down 
His  sceptre,  and  for  roses  change  his  crown, 
Neglectful  of  his  people  and  his  state. 
The  noble  cares  tiiat  make  a  monarch  great. 
One  day  in  summer — so  the  story  goes — 
Among  his  seeming  friends,  but  secret  foes. 
He  sat,  and  drained  the  wine-cup,  when  there 

came 
^  gray-haired  man,  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
"  Lycius  I"     It  was  his  tutor,  Philocles, 
Who  held  him  when  a  child  upon  his  knees. 
•* Lycius,"  the  old  man  said,  "it  suits  not  you 
To  waste  your  life  among  this  drunken  crew. 
Bethink  yon  of  your  sire,  and  how  he  died 
For  that  bright  sceptre  lying  by  your  side, 
And  of  the  blood  your  loving  people  shed 
To  keep  that  golden  circlet  on  your  head. 
Ah  I  how  have  you  repaid  them  ?"  **  Phifedes," 


The  prince  replied,  "  what  idle  words  are  these? 
I  loved  my  father,  and  I  mourned  his  fate; 
But  death  must  come  to  all  men,  soon  or  late. 
Could  we  recall  our  dear  ones  from  their  urn, 
Just  as  they  lived  and  loved,  'twere  well  to 

mourn ; 
But  since  we  can  not,  let  ns  smile  instead: 
I  hold  the  living  better  than  the  dead. 
My  father  reigned  and  died,  I  live  and  reign. 
As  for  my  people,  why  should  they  complain? 
Have  I  not  ended  all  their  deadly  wars, 
Bound  up  their  wounds,  and  honored  their  old 

scars? 
They  bleed  no  more ;  enough  for  me,  and  mine, 
The  blood  o'  th'  grape,  the  ripe,  the  royal  wine! 
Slaves,  fill  my  cup  again  I"    They  filled,  and 

•  crowned 
His  brow  with  roses,  but  the  old  man  frowned. 
"Lycius,"  he  said  once  more,  "the  State  de- 
mands 
Something  besides  the  wine-cnp  in  your  hands; 
Resume  your  crown  and  sceptre,  be  not  blind : 
Kings  live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind." 
"  Good  Philocles,"  the  sham^  prince  replied, 
His  soft  eye  lighting  with  a  flash  of  pride, 
"  Your  wisdom  has  forgotten  one  small  thing— 
I  am  no  more  your  pupil,  but  your  king. 
Kings  are  in  place  of  gods ;  remember,  then, 
They  answer  to  the  gods,  and  not  to  men." 
"Hear,   then,   the   gods,   who   speak  to-day 

through  me. 
The  sad  but  certain  words  of  prophecy: 

*  Touch  not  the  cup;   small  sins  in  kings  are 

great; 
Be  wise  in  time,  nor  further  tempt  your  fiite.'** 
"  Old  man !  there  is  no  Fate,  save  that  which 

lies 
In  our  own  hands,  that  shape  our  destinies : 
It  is  a  dream.     If  I  should  will  and  do 
A  deed  of  ill,  no  good  could  thence  ensue; 
And  willing  goodness,  shall  not  goodness  be 
Sovereign,  like  ill,  to  save  herself^  and  me  ? 
I  laugh  at  Fate. "  The  wise  man  shook  his  head : 
"Remember  what  the  oracles  have  said; 

*  What  most  he  loves,  who  rules  this  Cretan  land, 
Shall  perish  by  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.* " 
"Prophet  of  ill  I  no  more,  or  you  shall  die  I 
See  how  my  deeds  shall  give  your  words  the  lie, 
And  baffle  Fate,  and  all  who  hate  me— so !" 
Sheer  through  the  casement,  in  the  court  below, 
He  dashed  the  half-drained  goblet  in  disdain, 
That  scattered  as  it  flew  a  bloody  rain; 
His  courtiers  laughed.     But  now  a  woman's 

shriek 
Rose  terrible  without,  and  blanched  his  cheek : 
He  hurried  to  the  easement  in  a  fright, 
And  lol  his  eyes  were  blasted  with  a  sight 
Too  pitiful  to  think  of— death  was  there. 
And  wringing  hands,  and  madness,  and  despairl 
There  stood  a  nurse,  and  on  her  bosom  lay 
A  dying  child,  whose  life-blood  streamed  away* 
Reddening  its  robe  like  wine !    It  was  his  own, 
His  son,  the  prince  that  should  have  filled  the 

throne 
When  he  was  dead,  and  ruled  the  Cretan  land, 
1  Slain  by  the  wine-cnp  from  his  father's  hand! 
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CARACAS. 

r'  was  hot,  scorching  noon,  when,  Besting 
onrselres  sqnareljr  on  onr  saddles — our  bodies 
hating  at  last  recovered  their  perpendicnhir — 
ve  sparred  onr  lazy  mnles  throngb  the  toll-gate 
where  the  snm  of  one  real  gare  ns  admission  to 
Caracas.  For  three  mortal  hours  we  had  been 
ellmbing  the  mountain  from  La  Gnajra,  with 
heads  stretched  over  the  ears  of  our  beasts  to 
preserve  onr  eqnilibrinm,  while  for  two  more 
oar  bodies  had  been  at  an  angle  of  45°  over 
their  tails  as  we  wonnd  down  the  monntain- 
path  into  the  valle  j.  Instead  of  waking  ns  up 
at  four  o'clock,  as  had  been  arranged,  the  jel- 
low  muchacho  at  the  posada  had  left  ns  to  snooze 
till  seven.  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  It  required  an 
effort  to  call  ns,  if  up  himself;  and  we  accord- 
ivglj  lost  the  cool  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
were  opt  nnder  way  till  seven,  when  the  heat 
was  aheady  oppressive,  though  it  gradually  de- 
creased as  we  ascended  the  mountain. 

The  distance  from  La  Guayra  as  the  bird  ffies, 
is  >ix  miles ;  as  the  donkey  twists  and  zigzags 
slong  the  path  which  the  Indians  followed  un- 
told centuries  bad^,  and  their  Spanish  eon- 
qneron  after  them,  over  the  monntain  (and  nei- 
ther Spaniard  nor  Indian  ever  conceived  the 
idea  of  going  around  one),  it  is  about  twelve 
wiles,  taking  from  three  to  five  hours*  time,  ac- 
wrding  to  the  qnality  of  your  beast.  There  is 
another  route  unknown  to  birds  or  donkeys 
(save  those  of  the  latter  which  drag  coffee-carts), 
the  ooKtM  Mepo,  or  new  road.     This  is  a  cart- 


track  over  which  an  Italian  vettnrino  ventures, 
in  fine  weather,  for  the  benefit  of  such  travelers 
as  are  willing  to  risk  being  broken  on  a  wheel 
rather  than  be  shaken  to  pieces  on  a  mule. 

We  had  elected  this  risk  ourselves,  but  it  had 
rained  the  day  before,  and  the  road  was  im- 
practicable. We  asked  indignantly  how  it  was 
that  between  the  capital  of  Venezuela  and  its 
principal  sea-port  there  was  no  decent  road? 
Our  friend,  a  ftirious  oligarch,  took  pity  on  our 
verdancy  with  respect  to  Venezuelan  affairs. 

'^Senor  X ,  the  contractor  for  the  road," 

said  ho,  *' replied  to  cme  who  had  been  green 
enough  to  ask  him  how  it  was  the  $20,000  ap- 
propriated for  the  road  by  Congress  had  not 

been  applied  to  it,  *  Como  !  Sefior  Q took 

$6000,  Sefiora  L $5000,  the  ministro  $6000 

more,  and  of  course  $5000  was  to  go  to  me ;  yon 
see  there's  nothing  left  for  the  road  T  '* 

The  inquirer  was  satisfied ;  our  friend  seemed 
to  think  it  quite  natural,  and  we,  of  course,  for 
we  had  just  come  from  New  York. 

To  anticipate  my  story  a  little.  Two  of  our 
party  on  their  return,  thinking  they  should 
never  get  to  La  Guayra  alive  on  mule-back  (for 
mulemanship  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired  in  a 
day),  made  a  bargain  with  the  Italian  to  take 
them  down  in  his  coche^  a  three-horse  vehicle, 
but  a  very  *'  one-horse"  affair.  They  started  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon two  drenched,  mud-bespattered,  used-up 
individuals,  of  most  sinister  appearance,  were 
stopped  by  a  negro  sentry  as  they  entered  La 
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Gnayrs — stupected,  probably,  of  being  avant- 
couriers  of  some  filibnatering  expedition  coming 
to  take  sides  with  the  Oligarchists  against  the 
Liberals — they  proved,  however,  to  be  Ameri- 
cans (oar  two  friends,  in  fact),  who,  so  far  from 
desiring  to  t^nquer,  annex,  or  otherwise  appro- 
priate Veneznela,  or  any  part  or  parcel  thereof, 
were  only  too  anxious  to  shake  its  mud  from 
their  feet  as  a  testimony  against  the  whole  con- 
cern. Their  coche  had  been  left  miles  behind 
in  a  mnd-hole,  and,  worst  of  all  ilb  to  bear,  the 
rest  of  their  journey  was  made  on  its  saddleless 
horses;  and  thus  they  entered  the  town,  one 
clinging  desperately  to  his  carpet-bag,  the  other 
to  a  bird-cage,  its  occupant  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  keeping  his  master  in  pleasant 
remembrance  at  the  Navy  Department.  He  is 
a  magnificent  Tronpial ;  I  hear  at  this  moment 
his  loud,  clear  whistle  from  one  of  its  windows. 
Their  best  uniforms,  which  would  have  done 
such  execution  among  the  pretty  Caracanians  if 
it  hadn't  rained,  were  spoiled.  Verily,  they 
were  two  unhappy  individuals — all-forlom.  Pur- 
ser B will  never  speak  well  of  Caracas ;  that 

journey  on  the  camtno  nuevo  having  soured  all 
the  milk  of  kindness  he  ever  had  for  the  city  or 
its  inhabitants. 

And  now  how  shall  I  describe  Caracas  ?  Im- 
agine a  robin's  nest,  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  its  sides  some  two  thousand  feet 
deep,  its  interior  dimensions  say  eight  miles  by 
three  or  four,  while  in  the  centre,  for  eggs,  you 
have  the  city.  Sinbad  the  Sailor  should  have 
located  his  roc's  nest  here.  Looked  down  upon 
fh>m  the  mountain,  Caracas,  with  its  flat  red- 
tiled  roofs,  has  the  i^pearance  of  a  brick-yard 
surrounded  by  a  gaiden;  the  only  noticeable 
break  in  its  uniformity  being  t&e  white  cathe- 


dral and  its  little  Plaza.  The  valley  is  fertile 
and  cultivated,  and  is  beautiful  apart  from  its 
picturesque  situation.  It  is  dotted  with  bright, 
green  fields  of  cane  and  mohjof  interspersed 
with  coffee  plantations,  whose  snow-flake  blos- 
soms and  dark-green  foliage  contrast  prettily 
with  the  red-flowered  6uearre-tree  which  shades 
them,  with  here  a  ruin  caused  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  there  the  white  chimney  and  baild- 
ings  of  a  sugar-mill  in  the  midst  of  a  cane-patcL 
Clusters  of  houses,  lines  of  straight,  tapering 
willows,  recalling  our  poplar  avenues  in  Neir 
England,  bright  streams  winding  through  the 
valley,  and,  to  remind  one  that  we  are  in  a 
tropical  climate,  tall  palm-trees  scattered  over 
the  plain,  paths  dotted  with  strings  of  donkeys 
stretching  over  the  neighboring  heights,  the 
contrast  between  the  rough,  scarred  mountaini 
and  the  rich  vegetation  in  the  valley  they  wall 
in — all  serve  to  produce  a  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  picturesque  effect. 

But  we  have  tarried  long  enough  at  the  toll- 
gate;  let  us  now  enter  the  city.  We  follow 
down  a  long  street  once  paved,  now  sadly  dili^i- 
dated  by  the  rains  (and  we  refuse  to  listen  to 
some  other  contractor-story  apropos  of  the  city 
streets  from  our  oligarchist  fKend),  lined  widi 
low,  straggling  mud  houses,  whose  occapants 
seem  to  be  of  all  shades  of  which  black  and 
white  are  capable.  None  save  the  children  take 
the  trouble  to  look  at  us,  and  we  will  observe 
them  as  we  trot  along.  We  notice  great  uni- 
formity as  to  costume,  or  rather  want  of  it,  with 
these  little  confrhres  of  La  Guayra;  a  hat  is 
worn  sometimes,  occasionally  a  pair  of  shoe»~ 
either,  or  neither,  or  both,  according  to  fancy 
or  means  of  the  parent — and  flea-bites  a  discre- 
tion.   Had  Godiva  lived  and  taken  her  famou 
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tide  in  Cancaa,  TennyBon  would  have  had  to 
tnclnde  them  in  his  famous  description  of  how 
sKe  wfts  clothed  on  that  occasion.  The  hat  has 
plames  and  bright  ribbons,  and  the  shoes  are  of 
shiny  leather,  dependent  on  the  social  or  finan- 
cial ttatus  of  the  mamma.  I  make  no  allusion 
to  the  other  parent ;  in  the  houses  we  are  pass- 
ing it  would  be  difficult  to  identif/  him, 

A  solitarjr  arriero  driving  a  couple  of  donke3rs, 
Uden  with  imported  soap,  candles,  and  pre- 
Krrod  Tegetables  from  La  Guayra,  is  all  of  life 
lava  omntolves  and  the  children  in  the  street. 
We  ton  a  comer  around  what  the  earthquake 
WH  fffoA  enoogh  to  leave  of  a  large  church, 
ouof^ofwome  pretensions,  and  shortly  after  find 
oniilm  clattering  over  the  sharp  paving  stones 
^i^0tlk  dti  Commefdoy  th4  aristocratic  street 
of  te«!^.  We  observe  only — for  we  are  too 
boind  ^red  to  see  much — that  said. street  is 
■hoBt  twenty. feet  wide,  lined  with  one-story 
hcMnes  with  projecting  roofs  and  grated,  glass- 
iest windows,  with  now  and  then  a  trottoir. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  few  lamps  of  the 
citf  infbrnis  us  that  we  are  at  Bassetti's  posada, 
Md  turning  into  its  open  door-way,  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  large  patio  or  court,  itself  surrounded 
1>7  a  wide  corridor  or  covered  way  formed  by 
the  projecting  roof  of  the  building  around. 
The  muchacko  takes  our  beasts,  and  we  are  soon 
Utttalled  in  rooms  opening  on  the  corridor  whose 


grand  proportions  illy  correspond  with  their 
meagre  furniture,  and  having  observed  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  like  fire-place  or  glass  win* 
dow,  as  an  earnest  of  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  rude  winter  climate  we  have  left  behind, 
examined  our  mosquito  net,  performed  onr  ab- 
lutions, taken  a  siesta  in  a  cool  hammock,  and 
refreshed  our  inner  man  at  the  public  table, 
where  the  shades  of  complexion  around  it  are 
in  greater  variety  than  the  dishes  upon  it,  let 
us  look  about  a  little. 

We  find  our  posada  of  much  greater  extent 
than  its  appearance  from  the  street  would  indi- 
cate. It  has  but  fire  windows  and  a  door  on 
the  street,  but  is  built  around  three  courts,  on 
the  principal  one  of  which,  the  patiOf  our  rooms 
open.^  It  was  once  one  of  the  aristocratic  houses 
of  the  city,  now  it  has  degenerated  to  an  inn, 
and,  in  much  better  taste  than  our  way  of 
naming  after  some  irresponsible  local  or  na- 
tional celebrity,  bears  the  name  of  the  landlord, 
an  Italian,  who,  with  his  whole  family,  follows 
his  calling,  cooks,  waits  on  table,  makes  out 
accounts — also  a  good  example.  It  is  of  one 
story,  as  are  nearly  all  buildings  here,  being 
constructed  with  a  view  to  earthquakes.  This 
patio  is  the  centre  of  posada  life ;  at  daybreak 
travelers  are  astir  preparing  for  the  road ;  then 
the  early  cup  of  coffee  or  chocolate  is  served  in 
the  corridor  as  the  guests  rise.     In  the  evening, 
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after  dinner,  the  yonng  bloods  monnt  their  horses, 
which  have  been  pawing  and  fighting  for  the 
gratification  of  the  rest  of  ns  for  the  half  hour 
previous,  and  salljr  out  to  show  themselves  to 
the  bright-eyed  sefioritas  at  the  windows,  and  a 
little  later  dusty  travelers  clatter  in  on  mule 
and  horse :  the  engraving  gives  an  after-dinner 
scene,  and  an  idea  of  a  traveler's  accoutrements. 
A  white  manta  protects  him  from  the  sun's  rays, 
pistols  garnish  his  holsters,  and  a  sword  dangles 
at  his  side  frequently — ^with  sometimes  a  blun- 
derbuss; a  mule  carries  his  luggage,  which  a 
sandaled  or  barefooted  servant  drives  before 
him ;  he,  too,  armed  with  sword  or  lance. 

And  now  let  us  sally  out  to  view  the  town ; 
but  first,  as  most  that  the  general  public  may 
be  presumed  to  know  of  Caracas  is  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  Central  or  South  America; 
that  there  was  once  an  earthquake  there  which 
killed  ever  so  many  people,  and  roused  up  our 
republican  sympathies  to  the  tune  of  several 
cargoes  of  com  (voted  by  Congress) ;  and  that 
the  names  of  Bolivar  and  Paez,  Colombian  In- 
dependence and  Cocoa,  are,  in  some  way,  mixed 
up  with  it ;  let  me,  for  your  information,  gentle 
reader  of  Harper — and  particularly  for  the  geo- 
graphical enlightenment  of  the  gentlest  of  ye 
all,  who  asked  the  writer  to  call  upon  her  cousin 
in  Valparaiso  on  his  way  thither — give  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement : 

Caracas,  then,  is  the  capital  of  Venezuela — 
one  of  the  three  states  formed  from  Colombia. 
It  is  about  ten  degrees  from  the  equator,  and 
nestles,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
among  the  mountains ;  these  mountains  are  a 
spur  of  the  Andes,  which,  shooting  off  from  the 


Cordilleras  in  New  Granada,  skirts  along  the 
coast  a[s  far  as  the  island  of  Trinidad.  On  the 
one  side  they  overlook  the  vast  Uanoa  or  plains 
which  stretch  to  and  beyond  the  Orinoco ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  itself  prob- 
ably once  a  plain  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains 
which  now  form  the  Windward  and  other  isl- 
ands which  surround  it.  The  elevation  of  this 
valley  above  the  sea-level  is  about  three  thon- 
8|md  feet ;  but  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  and  to  the 
mountains  of  Avila  and  the  Silla,  whose  tops 
are  almost  always  encircled  by  vaporous  clouds, 
giro  a  fhishness  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  over 
it,  which  would  hardly  be  expected  so  near  the 
equator  and  from  so  comparatively  low  an  alti- 
tude, especially  considering  the  fiery  tempera- 
ture of  La  Guayra,  its  sea-port. 

Hero  is  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring.  The 
average  temperature  in  summer  is  about  75°, 
in  winter  about  G8°.  Not  only  the  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  sugar-cane,  and  pine-apple,  grow  in  this 
valley,  but  the  cereals,  the  potatoes,  the  apple, 
and  the  quince,  produce  bountifully  in  or  around 
it. 

The  city  was  founded  in  1567  by  Diego  Lo- 
sada,  a  Spanish  commander,  upon  a  hato  (or 
cattle-farm),  after  near  a  dozen  years'  hard 
struggle  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  warlike 
Indians  who  inhabited  the  valley — then  more 
than  twice  as  populous  as  now.  The  original 
name,  Leon  de  Caracas  (after  the  Governor, 
Ponce  do  Leon),  is  no  longer  preserved,  but 
only  the  Indian  name  of  the  valley,  Caracas. 
The  capital  seat  of  the  Captain-generalcy  of 
Caracas,  it  was  endowed  by  the  Spanish  Giov- 
emment  with  a  university,  archbishopric,  state- 
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\j  monasteries,  etc,  the  policy  of  Spain  in  re- 
spect to  its  colonies  (unlike  that  of  France  and 
England,  and  other  powers)  seeming  to  be  to 
tttach  its  people  to  the  soil  of  their  new  homes, 
•ad  not,  as  with  the  others,  to  make  them  de- 
pendent npon  the  mother  country  for  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  religion. 

The  earthquake  in  1812  destroyed  some  12,000 
of  its  inhabitants,  numbering  then  40,000,  and 
most  of  its  fine  edifices.  It  now  contains  about 
50,000  souls,  the  whites  being  in  small  propor- 
tion to  the  negroes,  Indians,  and  mixed  races, 
although  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ven- 
ezuela. 

In  going  through  the  streets — ^which  are  laid 
out  with  some  regularity — we  are  struck  with 
their  narrowness,  their  bad  paving,  the  rarity 
of  ndewalks,  the  entire-  absence  of  wheeled  ve- 
hicles (with  the  exception  of  cofiee-carts),  and 
the  low  houses,  with  their  projecting  eaves  and 
grated  windows — ^which  latter  are  generally  oc- 
cnpied  by  bUck-eyed,  bare-armed  sefioritas,  of 
whom  hereafter.  Right  in  front  of  our  posada 
are  the  high  walls  of  a  convent  surrounding  a 
whole  square,  and  which  the  revolution  and  the 
^hqoake  seem  to  have  respected ;  here  some 
sixty  venerable  nuns  occupy  the  central  block 
of  the  town.  I  leave  to  some  practical  Yankee 
to  »'calciUate"  the  value  of  these  lots  lost  to 
business. 

Bat  let  ns  go  on  to  thfi  Plaza.  This  is  sur- 
nmnded  by  low  shops,  and  we  observe  that  the 
nsaal  mode  of  entering  them  is  on  horse  or  mule- 


back,  while  a  notice  on  the  wall  prohibits  any 
one  from  entering  the  Plaza  itself— which  is  the 
market  of  Caracas— except  on  foot.  The  cathe- 
dral fronts  the  Plaza ;  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake it  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  more  than  a  thousand  persons  perished 
under  its  falling  walb. 

Opposite  is  the  Government  House,  a  plain, 
square,  two-storied  structure,  built  round  a 
court ;  here  are  all  the  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment, and  here  the  President,  attended  by  his 
armed  body-guard,  comes  every  day  on  public 
business.  His  private  residence,  in  the  Plaza 
San  Pablo,  is  distinct,  and  it  is  there  that  he  re- 
ceives his  friends — not  a  bad  plan,  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  observed  here  which  I  could  con- 
scientiously recommend  for  adoption  at  home. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  is  the  archbishop's 
palace  ;  neither  of  these  buildings  call  for  any 
special  notice.  The  little  building  on  the  Plaza 
at  your  left,  looking  to  the  cathedral,  is  the  tel- 
egraph-office ;  a  wire  stretches  from  it  over  the 
moantain  to  La  Guayra,  and  proud  enough  are 
the  people  of  their  telegrapho,  **  The  paquete  is 
in  sight !"  *  *  The  paquete  has  arrived ! "  these  are 
the  messages  which,  telegraphed  up  by  the  Yan- 
kee operator,  make  Caracas  open  its  sleepy 
eyes.  The  packet  Isabel  and  Captain  Todd  are 
known  to  every  body  who  visits  this  country ; 
his  little  schooner  is  the  only  regular  means  of 
communication  between  this  country  and  the 
outer  world ;  it  carries  the  fortnightly  mails  and 
passengers  between  La  Guayra  and  St.  Thomas, 
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and  connects  with  the  steamers  that  centre  there. 
The  telegraph  is  doing  a  good  bosiness ;  you  pay 
twenty-five  cents  for  a  single  message  up  to  four 
o'clock,  after  which  hour  the  price  is  donbled,  the 
same  increase  taking  place  again  at  nine,  after 
which  you  make  your  own  bargain. 

The  market  is  filled  in  its  centre  with  can- 
ras-covered  stalls,  where  is  sold  the  lean  meat 
of  the  hungry,  fierce-looking  cattle  driven  in 
from  the  plains,  cut  into  the  most  extraordinary 
forms — either  ^^  jerked*'  in  long  strips  as  tasaajo^ 
or  freshly-slaughtered ;  fish  brought  on  mule- 
back  from  La  Guayra ;  occasional  goats,  under 
the  name  of  mutton ;  and  fruits  and  vegetables, 
of  which  the  country  produces  a  great  variety. 
The  staple  commodity  is  beef,  which  is  the 
cheapest  article  of  food,  and  the  average  year- 
iy  consumption  of  which  in  Caracas  is  some- 
thing more  than  an  ox  per  head.  We  noticed 
several  varieties  of  com  bread  and  the  cassava 
bread,  both  prominent  articles  of  food  among 
the  poorer  classes ;  heaps  ofpapehn,  a  kind  of 
brown  sugar,  sold  in  small,  cone-shaped  loaves. 
The  principal  vegetable  is  the  plantain;  the 
most  delicious  fruit  the  parcha^  or  fruit  of  the 
passion-fiower.  The  people  here  are  mostly  of 
mixed  blood ;  the  common  «vomen  wear  white 
jnantas  (a  kind  of  long  scarf)  over  their  heads, 
and  remind  one  a  little  of  the  women  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  men  wear  a  loose  brown  trow- 
ser  coming  down  to  the  knee,  a  loose  shirt  over, 
a  gay  handkerchief  (if  they  own  one),  under  a 
palm-leaf  or  felt  hat,  and  on  the  feet,  if  any 
thing,  sandals. 

The  price  of  things  astonishes  us :  potatoes 
about  five  dollars  a  bushel,  butter  (imported 
from  America)  sixty  cents  a  pound — and  the 
plains  are  covered  with  cattle—chickens  a  dol- 
lar apiece,  turkeys  five,  and  eggs  four  for  a  real 
(ten  cents),  these  passing  sometimes  for  cur- 
rency, for  you  notice  the  woman  of  whom  you 


asked  the  price  of  that  banana  answers  dot  km- 
evos  (two  eggs),  meaning  five  cents.  They 
pack  them  nicely  in  couples,  tied  together  in 
corn-husk,  and  transport  them  without  diffi- 
culty on  donkey-back.  One  word,  en  passant, 
about  the  currency.  It  is  decimal,  the  unit 
being  the  oentctvano,  ten  of  which  make  a  real, 
and  one  hundred  a  dollar,  which  is  equal  to 
seventy-five  cents  of  our  money.  The  only 
Venezuelan  coin  is  the  copper  centavcno;  the 
rest  of  the  currency  is  made  up  of  American,  En- 
glish, and  French  money,  the  American  double- 
eagle  (**maracotta,"  as  they  call  it,  of  which 
we  pay  them  yearly,  as  the  balance  of  trade, 
two  million  dollars'  worth),  and  the  English 
sovereign  being  the  most  common  gold  coins. 

Would  you  know  why,  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
where  Nature  produces  so  bountifully  all  that 
man  can  require  for  his  subsistence,  the  market 
is  so  baro  and  the  prices  so  dear,  ask  that  cofiee- 
colored  fellow  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
lazily  inhaling  the  smoke  of  a  cigar  that  Indian 
girl  has  just  made  for  him.  He  opens  his  eye 
with  an  effort,  and  says, 

"Por  que?  why  should  we  work,  sefior? 
Food  grows  on  every  tree ;  what  sliould  pre- 
vent tliose  who  want  it  from  gathering  it? 
When  I  want  a  new  cobija,  or  a  macheltj  or  i 
little  aguardiente^  I  bring  some  plantains  or  fmit 
to  market,  and  have  what  I  ask  for  them,  and 
all  I  want  for  a  month  to  come.  Were  I  as 
rich  as  Sefior  A I  could  be  no  better  off." 

And  the  lazy  fellow  has  said  what  eveiy  ptcm 
in  Venezuela  feels  and  acts  up  to ;  hence  it  re- 
quired five  dollars,  and  a  good  desJ  of  time  and 
persuasion  at  that,  to  get  a  man  to  carry  a  letter 
for  me  to  La  Guayra — a  matter  of  three  houn 
for  a  good  courier — and  hence  it  is  that  at  the 
first  tables  in  Caracas  the  best  vegetables  and 
the  best  dishes  come  from  France  direct ;  in  the 
market  one  is  sure  of  nothing. 
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FassiDg  out  of  the  Plaza  at  the  comer  oppo- 
lite  theTelegraph<«ffice,  and  near  the  Govem- 
nent  House,  we  come  to  the  Guard-house,  sar- 
roonded  by  gpecimens  of  the  Veneznelan  army. 
Let  05  stop  and  admire  these  **  bolwarks  of  the 
Gonstitotion."    An  officer  in  verj  brilliant  nni- 
fym  is  lolling  on  a  bench  at  the  door-waj ;  he 
b  white.    Stretched  on  the  pavement,  in  every 
tttitade  kudness  can  devise,  are  some  twenty 
ladiMDM  and  negroes,  soldiers ;  their  costume  is 
a  thin,  dirty,  brown  or  blue  coat  and  trowsers, 
with  a  red  stripe  down  the  latter,  while  a  car- 
tridge-box and  an  old  musket  give  to  them  what 
of  military  appearance  they  have.     If  new  re- 
eniiti  they  n^y  have  shoes,  and  instances  have 
been  known  of  their  having  shirts.     They  get 
a  real  a  day,   when  they  are  paid,  for   ra- 
fikms;  and  if  they  want  more,  beg  it.     About 
a  thousand  of  these  fellows  guard  Caracas,  and 
the  force  kept  under  arms  in  the  country  is 
abott  six  thousand.     The  way  of  recruiting, 
•eeording  to  my  oligarch  friend,  is  very  simple. 
A  ffle  of  soldiers  make  a  razzia  over  the  coun- 
try, pick  up  all  the  men  they  can  find  who 
hate  "no  friends,"  or  who  can't  pay  for  exemp- 
tion, bring  them  into  town,  where  they  are  fre- 
<(oeatIy  followed  by  howling  families — and, 
oick !  diey  are  stalwart  defenders  of  the  Be- 
pnblic  I  The  same  wicked  authority  asserts  that 
when  die  fine  house  on  the  Plaza  San  Pablo 
WIS  prqiected,  the  recruiting-seigeants  showed 
a  great  &ncy  for  masons,  and  it  is  really  aston- 
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ishing  how  expert  these  warlike  creatures  are 
at  building ! 

The  time  when  the  soldier  makes  himself 
heard-- :ind  felt,  too — in  Caracas,  is  afler  ten 
in  the  evening,  when,  walking  along,  you  hear 
his  thundering  halloo ;  you  answer  promptly, 
if  you  know  the  ropes,  "  Venezudcaio  /"  He 
bawls  out,  in  return,  "  Qden  esf"  and  you  re> 
ply,  "  Ciudadano  r  (citizen)— after  which  fibs 
he  allows  you  to  pass  him  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  If  you  don't  answer  as  above,  you 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  bullet  flying  at  you  if 
his  gun  will  go  off,  or  of  getting  what  they  say 
our  Minister  got  once  for  giving  his  title,  in- 
stead of  saying  that  he  was  a  Venezuelan  cit- 
izen; namely,  a  punch  from  the  butt  of  the 
musket  of  the  sable  sentry,  who  didn't  under- 
stand diplomacy,  and  only  knew  that  the  an- 
swer was  out  of  order. 

You  should  see  these  soldiers  march  on  state 
occasions  during  the  processionsof  Easter  Week; 
the  stage  walk  of  Forrest  *'  doing"  the  jealous 
Othello  in  Desdemona's  bedroom  is  the  type ; 
but  your  negro  likes  music,  and  the  tragic  stalk 
has  degenerated  to  a  sort  of  double-shuffle,  in 
time  to  the  doleful  music  of  the  band,  which 
will  persist  in  plajfing  false:  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  the  men,  wagging  from  side  to  side 
in  unison  with  this  extraordinary  march,  must 
be  seen — to  describe  the  thing  is  impossible. 

We  are  struck,  as  we  continue  our  walk,  with 
the  green  masses  of  verdure  moving  along,  pro- 
cession-like, through  the  streets ;  they  are  the 
molojo  fields  moving  upon  Caracas.  Examine 
the  object  closely,  and  you  perceive  at  one 
extremity  a  pair  of  long  ears;  beneath,  on 
further  inspection,  you  discover  the  feet  of 
some  quadruped,  ^m  which  you  may  divine 
that  covered  up  there  somewhere  is  a  donkey, 
wending  his  way  to  market  with  a  load  of  mo- 
lojo  (or  young  corn-stalks),  which  is  the  uni- 
versal food  for  horses  and  mules  wherever  I 
have  been  in  Venezuela.  In  the  morning  loads 
of  it  file  along  the  streets,  stopping  at  every 
door,  and  diminishing  in  bulk  for  the  benefit 
of  the  graminivorous  animals  within. 

Look  at  that  mokjero  as  he  leans  against  the 
wall  waiting  for  his  pay.  He  belongs  to  the 
class  which  works  here,  and  he  will  one  day 
own  a  hacienda,  send  papelon  to  market,  and 
ride  a  fine  horse,  instead  of,  as  now,  driving  a 
sorry  donkey.  He  is  one  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand Islenos  (or  Canary  Islanders),  a  mild,  in- 
offensive race,  whom  starvation  has  driven  from 
home,  and  who  constitute  all  that  is  laborious 
and  thrifty  in  this  counti^.  They  resemble 
in  some  respects  our  German  population;  they 
commence,  on  arriving,  as  mokjeros,  ferns,  or 
common  laborers ;  next  they  cultivate  a  patch 
of  land  for  half  the  sugar  it  produces;  and, 
finally,  they  purchase  it,  and  become  landhold- 
ers. The  fellow  who  is  standing  for  his  portrait 
in  the  cut  was  a  handsome  fellow,  of  swarthy 
face  and  coal-black  eyes  and  hair,  but  not  a 
trace  of  the  tar-brush  which  here  generally  ac- 
companies the  dark  complexion  of  the  Creole. 
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Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaTes  they  have 
done  more  work  than  all  the  naXiye  peors  pat  to- 
gether ;  and  if  this  country  As  erer  to  be  regen- 
erated, it  will  he  owing  to  these  islanders  sec- 
onding the  Anglo-Saxon.  For  the  native  races 
here  there  is  no  hope,  and  the  day  when  not  a 
white  Venezuelan  will  be  found  in  the  country 
is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  The  indig- 
enous and  the  African  races  ^are  rapidly  -swal- 
lowing up  the  Europeans ;  they  can  not  live  on 
tenns  of  equality.  The  inferior,  but  physically 
stronger,  degrades  and  finally  absorbs  the  su- 
perior race;  whatever  it  touches  it  enervates 
and  destro3rs. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Plaza  San  Pa- 
blo. The  house  in  front,  with  three  windows 
(next  to  the  wheel-wright's  shop),  and  the  inte- 
rior of  which  is.  as  simple  as  the  exterior,  is  the 
residence  of  the  richest  man  and  first  citizen  by 
title  in  Venezuela — ^the  President,  Grenend  Josd 
Tadeo  Monagas — ^who  has  lately  had  his  powers 
increased  and  term  extended  to  six  years,  by 
Congress,  and  a  new  Constitution  given  him, 
something  d,  la  Louis  Napoleon,  He  succeeds 
his  brother.  General  Gregario  Monagas,  who 
succeeded  him.  He  is  an  old  Lkmero,  and  a 
man  of  nearly  seventy,  tall,  muscular,  and  act- 
ive, and  in  gait  and  appearance,  when  seen  from 
a  distance,  resembles  somewhat  Daniel  Webster. 


He  is  a  man  of  little  cultivation, 
and  of  few  words,  but  of  strong 
will.  He  rides  or  walks  every 
morning  in  plain  dress  to  the 
Government  House,  and  never 
alone,  but  always  closely  attend- 
ed by  half  a  dozen  biilliantly- 
uniformed,  dark  -  complexio&ed 
officers. 

Such  was  Monagas  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  to  Caracas.  Shortly 
after  broke  out  the  revolution  of 
March,  1858,  which  drove  him 
from  power.  He  took  refuge  with 
the  French  consul ;  but  was  given 
up  on  demand  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment ;  and  as  we  write  we  hear 
that  he  is  under  arrest,  awaiting 
his  trial  for  peculation  and  other 
official  misdemeanors. 

Next  to  this  house,  on  your 
left,  are  barracks  for  soldiers, 
which  are  numerous  here  as  well 
as  around  the  fine  building  across 
the  way  which  we  can  not  see  in 
the  cut,  but  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  as  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  soldiers  who  handle 
the  hod  and  trowel  better  than 
the  sword  or  musket  From  the 
windows  bright-eyed  damsels  dis- 
tribute ribbons  and  knots  to  the 
plucky  gallants  who  excel  with 
the  toros ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is 
the  best  place  to  describe  the 
principal  public  amusement  in 
Caracas. 

The  number  of  public  amusements  is  veiy 
limited.  There  is  a  miserable  theatre  open  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  several  cock-pits  open 
much  oftener ;  but  the  one  amusement  which 
delights  the  hearts  of  the  Caracanians  of  both 
sexes  is  the  toroa.  The  bulls  are  not  fought  here. 
The  sport  consists  in  chasing  ^correer)  the  poor 
animal  through  the  streets,  seizing  his  tail,  and, 
by  a  dexterous  twist,  throwing  him  to  the 
ground ;  he  recovers  his  feet  in  a  bewildered 
state  and  then  charges  upon  the  nearest  horse- 
man, while  he  is  followed  upby«ome  other  and 
is  thrown  again  and  again,  till,  finally,  with 
broken  horns  and  bleeding  nostrils,  maimed 
and  helpless,  he  is  lassoed  and  dragged  off  the 
field  to  be  slaughtered  for  to-morrew's  dinner. 
This  brutal  sport -can  take  place  in  any  part  of 
the  town ;  and  I  take  this  occasion  to  advise 
my  young  American  friends  who  may  go  to 
Caracas  (for  they  go  every  where)  not  to  show 
theif  gallantry  by  liding  out  with  young  ladies 
of  an  afternoon,  for  the  chances  are  more  than 
even  of  their  encountering  a  toro.  A  cloud  of 
dust  is  seen  ahead,  shouts  and  the  pattering  of 
feet  are  heard,  an  ugly  pair  of  horns  is  presently 
descried,  and  first  you  know  your  best  turned 
Spanish  phrase  is  cut  short,  and  you  have  most 
promptly  to  cut  stick ;  it's  aaxive  qui  pmt. 
Occasionally  the  passion  for  toros  attacks  the 
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ladies  in  some  quarter  of  the  town.  Two  or 
three  blocks  are  then  fenced  in.  Music,  flags, 
ind  lean,  hungry-looking  cattle  are  provided ; 
the  latter  are  let  into  the  inclosure,  where  they 
find  all  the  joung  beaux  of  the  place  mounted 
sad  spurred.  The  windows  are  adorned  by 
ladies  in  full  dress,  whose  practiced  eyes  are  not 
to  be  deceiyed  by  any  feints  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  their  gallants,  whom,  if  successful,  they  re- 
ward with  gay  shonlder-knots ;  and  I  think 
loong  America  could  hardly  see  their  lustrous 
eyes  and  beautiful  features  without  being  quite 
willing  to  risk  his  neck  to  win  any  token  of 
their  fsTor.  The  sport  is  kept  up  till  dark, 
fenendlj,  through  the  week,  each  day  term- 
inating with  a  dance  at  some  house  in  the 
neigfaborhood.  The  fun  is  not  always  very  live- 
ly in  Uie  beginning,  as  the  bulls  have  sometimes 
to  be  excited  to  a  start  by  goads  or  by  stones 
thrown  at  them  by  the  attendant  footmen,  who 
caper  before  the  reluctant  animal,  flaunting  their 
red-lined  cobijas  at  them.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
a  stupid,  brutal  amusement.  It  is  imported 
from  the  plains,  where,  however,  it  has  an  ob- 
ject Many  of  the  young  men  who  play  a  part 
in  these  scenes  are  practiced  Llanerosy  with 
whom  it  is  a  profession  as  it  has  been  a  part  of 
their  edacation. 

But  to  return.  What  one  sees  in  the  streets 
of  Caracas  even  more  frequently  than  molojo^  is 
^  great  staple  cf  Venezuela— coffee.  Strings 
of  donkeys  are  seen  trooping  in  at  every  street, 
the  nose  of  each  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  next  one 
ahead,  and  all  loaded  with  the  fragrant  beny 


which  is  produced  in  all  the  neighboring  hills 
and  valleys. 

The.best  is  produced  in  the  tierra  fria,  or  up- 
lands. Each  donkey  is  laden  with  two  sacks, 
weighing  about  a  hundred  pounds.  They  un- 
load at  the  stores  of  the  La  Guayra  merchants, 
who  all  have  branches  in  Caracas,  and  here  it 
is  weighed,  packed  in  new  sacks,  marked,  let- 
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tared,  and  sent  to  the  fonner  place  in  carts 
(which  it  seems  can  go  through  more  certainljr 
than  the  coche)^  where  it  is  shipped,  ahont  half 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  mostly  to 
Germany. 

Pursuing  our  walk  we  come  to  the  Church 
of  San  Francisco,  the  monastery  attached  to 
which  is  now  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  only 
remnant  of  the  once  rich  and  powerful  order  of 
Franciscans  who  occupied  this  vast  pile,  is  a 


*i*tifcV%.VJfc.«iV 


solitary  blue-gowned  friar,  whom  BoUtbt  left 
to  linger  about  the  place  as  a  relic  of  its  former 
glory.  We  will  not  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress  now ;  the  church  is  the  most 
frequented  in  Caracas.  The  young  gallants 
cluster  round  the  entrance  to  see  the  fair  sefio- 
ritas  as  they  go  to  and  from  their  derotioiw — 
the  only  time  they  are  seen  in  the  streets. 
They  all  wear  Tails  or  shawls  over  the  head, 
hats  not  being  allowed  in  church,  and  are  ac- 
companied by  servants 
carrying  on  ^eir  heads 
the  rug  upon  which  their 
mistresses  kneel.  The 
church  presents  a  pictur- 
esque a^ect,  filled  with 
Tailed  women,  kneeling 
or  sitting  in  close  con- 
tact down  the  whole 
nave,  and  presenting  as 
great  Tariety  of  color 
and  texture  in  the  man- 
tillas and  montas,  as  in 
the  shade  of  complex- 
ion and  quality  of  those 
who  wear  them.  It  re- 
quires early  rising  to  sec 
the  pretty  women  of 
Caracas  in  church — they 
haTC  returned  home  be- 
fore most  of  us  haTC  left 
our  beds. 

Obserre    this  venta. 
The   shop  has  a  hi^h 
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patioaess  joa  will  obserre ;  the  pietj  or  snper- 
sddon  of  the  inmate  is  made  manifest  verj  fre- 
quently in  this  manner.  The  construction  of  the 
hoose  is  worthy  of  remark.  Nearly  all  of  them 
are  made  of  earth  and  stones  pounded  into  a 
sort  of  box,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  sun  after  the 
box  is  removed.  When  mixed  with  a  little 
mortar  it  is  called  reak  (royal).  As  there  are 
no  frosts  these  walls  answer  as  well  as  stone. 
There  are  some  houses  of  coarse,  thin  brick. 
WhoeTer  has  a  brick  house  takes  good  care  that 
the  world  know  it ;  it  is  rough  laid  with  super- 
abondant  mortar,  and  is  not  sightly;  but  it 
ranks  with  oar  '*  brown-stone  fronts,"  and  it« 
proprietor  would  as  soon  think  of  plastering  it 
ofer  as  Mrs.  Potiphar  would  of  whitewashing 
ber  Fifth  Avenue  mansion. 

And  apropos,  it  is  time  that  we  strolled  into 
tlie  Fifth  Avenue  of  Caracas.  Let  us  go  to 
the  bridge  of  the  Trinity ;  it  is  six  o'clock.  All 
the  nice  young  men  are  about,  and  all  the  pret- 
ty women  are  in  or  out,  which  ever  you  choose 
to  call  it ;  the  grated,  projecting  windows  are 
^ontM  with  bright  black  eyes.  Such  eyes  I  such 
romd  hare  shoulders  and  arms  I  what  an  ordeal 
for  a  stranger  I  The  hour  before  night  (there 
is  no  twilight  here)  is  most  profitably  and  agree- 
ably spent  walking  the  streets,  stopping  at  the 
windows  of  your  sefiorita  acquaintance,  and  chat- 
ting through  the  bars  with  the  soft-voiced  dam- 
sels witliin.  If  you  have  a  nice  horse  and  ride 
well  you  show  off  your  paces  to  appreciating 
eyes,  stopping  at  such  windows  ais  please  you, 


for  your  horse  can  go  almost  every  where  his 
master  is  permitted. 

We  shall  often  meet  a  priest  going  to  adminis- 
ter the  last  sacrament  to  some  moribund.  He 
is  preceded  by  a  white-robed  boy  who  tinkles 
a  bell,  and  is  followed  by  people  of  the  church 
and  friends  of  the  dying  person,  who  hasten  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell  to  take  part  in  the  proces- 
sion, which  all  make  way  for ;  the  footman  kneels 
bareheaded,  the  horseman  dismounts  and  does 
likewise,  the  bells  of  the  churches  toll  lugubri- 
ously as  it  passes.  At  night  the  procession  is 
dotted  with  glimmering  lanterns,  and  the  tink- 
ling bell  sounds  painfully  in  the  still  streets  as 
the  throng  moves  on,  numerous  or  not  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  his  friends,  but  always 
silently,  to  the  house  of  death. 

When  a  person  dies  the  friends  are  invited, 
by  cucular  issued  in  behalf  of  all  the  relatives, 
to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  defunct  gener- 
ally about  nightfall.  From  thence  they  much 
in  procession  with  the  bier  to  the  church.  The 
cut  represents  a  funeral  which  we  attended  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  beloved  cit- 
izens of  Venezuela.  On  reaching  the  house 
we  were  supplied  by  servants  carrying  armfuls 
of  them,  each  with  a  huge  black  wax  candle, 
some  five  feet  in  length  by  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  this  was  lighted,  and  we  were  taught  to 
protect  it  from  the  wind  by  paper  tied  around 
the  flame  lariem-wise.  We  waited,  lining 
either  side  of  the  street  till  the  bier,  preceded 
by  priests  and  followed  by  the  relatives  and 
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nearest  friends,  passed  through  the  doable  line, 
which,  when  it  reached  the  church,  was  closed 
in  by  the  rear  which  filed  in,  in  long  and  glim- 
mering array :  the  fhune-work  to  support  the 
bier,  heavily  draped  with  black  cloth,  was  car- 
ried on  the  head  of  negroes,  therefore  at  a  con- 
siderable eleration.  Arrived  at  the  church,  and 
after  the  silent  prayers  of  the  priest,  the  body 
was  taken  to  the  cemetery  by  some  of  the 
friends,  the  family  and  the  others  returning  to 
the  house,  where,  ranged  round  a  room  draped 
in  black,  the  friends  passed  in  in  single  tile, 
silently  shaking  each  relative  by  the  hand  and 
retiring.  Three  days  after,  at  early  mom,  were 
the  **  honors"  to  the  departed.  A  beautiful 
sarcophagus,  surrounded  by  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing, among  which  we  observed  a  lamb  covered 
with  black  crape  and  bound  at  its  foot,  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  church,  which  was  draped  in 
black.  The  friends  assembled  here  to  attend  a 
mass  chanted  by  a  full  choir  for  two  hours,  and 
again  took  leave  of  the  mourners. 

When  a  child  dies,  it  is  looked  npon  as  a 
cause  of  rejoicing,  that,  dying' before  it  sinned, 
it  has  become  an  angel ;  the  bier  and  body  are 
gayly  dressed,  and,  among  the  lower  people,  it  is 
waked  with  great  ^irit  by  dancing,  music,  and 
feasting. 

As  evening  advances  promenaders  disappear 
and  the  windows  are  deserted ;  at  eight  o*clock 
it  would  seem  as  if  all  Caracas  was  asleep.  We 
hear  music  at  a  distance,  and,  approaching,  see 
a  crowd  around  the  windows  of  a  house.  We 
join  it  and  look  in  with  it.  There  is  a  ball,  and 
the  crowd  who  are  not  invited  feel  that  they  are 
at  liberty  to  hear  the  music,  and  look  in  and 
appreciate  or  criticise  the  dancers,  and  those 
within  seem  to  agree  thereto. 

The  young  ladies  strike  us  by  their  elaborate 
costumes,  a  little  exaggerated  on  European  fash- 
ions, much  bejeweled,  belaced,  and  ornamented. 
Their  husbands,  when  they  marry,  cause  them 
few  pleasant  surprises  in  laces,  jewelry,  etc., 
for  he  can  have  little  to  add  to  their  toilets. 

The  music  has  a  certain  originality  and  wild- 
ness  that  strikes  you.  The  dances  known  to  ns 
are  evidently  well  known  to  the  Caracanians ; 
but  fast  Toung  America  might  take  a  lesson  in 
the  graceful  languor  with  which  they  slowly  sail 
round  in  the  waltz  or  mazourka.  An  engage- 
ment to  dance  is  for  a  toumoy  consisting  gener- 
ally of  four  or  five  dances,  the  waltz,  polka, 
mazourka,  and  always  the  *^Dansa.**  It  must 
ba  desperate  work  for  a  stranger.  He  can, 
however,  invite,  by  permission  of  the  cabalkro^ 
a  lady  for  a  palamito,  or  one  of  the  dances  of 
the  tour  to  which  she  is  engaged.  The  Dansa 
is  the  favorite  dance  of  the  Caracanians.  A 
double  line,  of  ladies  on  one  side  and  gentlemen 
on  the  other,  is  formed ;  the  head  couple  »et  to 
the  couple  next  to  them,  go  through  various 
graceful  evolutions,  one  of  which  is  a  kind  of 
waltz,  h  qftatre^  finishing  the  figure  with  a  waltz 
or  polka,  and  thus  progressing  down  the  line  to 
each  couple  till  the  whole  is  in  graceful  move- 
ment to  the  music,  which  has  different  measures 


for  different  parts  of  the  figure,  and  is 
striking.  When  the  tour  is  finished  there  is  a 
pause ;  the  ladies  sit  around  the  room,  the  men 
go  into  the  corridor  said  patio  to  smoke  cigaritos 
and  await  the  commencement  of  the  next  towy 
and  thus  they  keep  it  up  till  two  or  three  o'clock, 
when  they  patter  home  on  foot,  the  two  or  three 
carriages  here  being  kept  rather  for  show  than 
use. 

But  let  us  leave  the  crowd  at  the  windows, 
who  express  their  approval  of  dances  and  dan- 
cers very  freely,  and  go  back  to  our  posada. 
We  get  safely  by  sentries  whose  challenges  we 
reply  to  in  approved  form,  whose  directions  to 
cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  we  obey  im- 
plicitly. The  watchmen,  cloaked  and  armed, 
have  just  finished  bawling  with  stentorian  lungs, 
*  *  Twelve  o'clock  and  a  clear  sky ! "  We  look  np 
at  the  firmament  brilliant  with  stars,  the  south- 
ern cross  blazing  with  its  symbol  of  faith,  and 
we  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  fleas  we  are 
soon  to  encounter.  The  sleepy  muchacko  finally 
opens  the  door  in  answer  to  our  noisy  rapping 
— and  good-night  to  Caracas. 

NELLY'S  SLIPPER. 

**  Oh,  woman,  in  oar  honra  of  ease 
Uncertain,  007,  and  bard  to  please. 
And  variable  aa  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made.** 

£oorr. 
L 

OUR  Nelly  is  a  brilliant,  sparkling  little  fairy. 
She  is  just  seventeen,  and  has  half  the 
youths  of  the  country  side  paying  court  to  her, 
scowling  at  each  other  fiercely,  and  going  wild 
about  her  generally.  Her  dangerous  blue  eyes 
occasion  them  that  trouble  which  such  eyes 
have  caused  young  men  in  all  ages.  They  lan- 
guish beneath  her  frowns,  rejoice  in  her  smiles, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  little  maiden 
walked  through  many  of  their  dreams. 

Nelly  tells  me  all  her  love  affairs.  I  am  her 
old  friend  and  elderly  admirer.  I  have  been 
so  since  she  first  cHmbed  into  my  lap  and 
showed  me  the  lovely  new  doll  'v^hich  papa  had 
brought  from  town  for  her  that  morning.  In 
those  youthful  days  she  confided  to  me  her 
most  cherished  views  on  doll-babies'  under- 
clothes, play-houses,  and  wondrous  picture- 
books  of  Aladdin,  Prince  Riquet  with  the  Tuft, 
and  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  and  now  that  die 
has  put  away  dolls  and  other  childish  things, 
to  interest  herself  in  those  more  imposing  play- 
things, the  feelings  of  young  gentlemen,  she 
consults  and  advises  with  me,  as  before.  We 
sit  on  the  sofa,  or  in  the  portico,  if  it  is  warm, 
and  then  I  hear  all  Miss  Nelly's  secrets.  I 
never  greet  them  with  that  elderly  and  incred- 
ulous smile  which  says  so  plainly,  ** Child!  I 
am  a  thousand  years  older  than  yon  are !  Yonr 
trifling  affairs  are  infinitely  beneath  such  a  great 
philosopher  as  myself!  I  laugh  at  your  follies, 
and  quietly  scorn  all  your  airs  and  graces,  and 
caprices  and  coquetries  T  Just  the  contrary. 
When  Nelly  comes  and  nestles  on  my  shonldoTi 
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iod  looks  up  at  me  with  those  deep  blue  ejes, 
and  smiles  in  a  confidential  way,  and  whispers 
under  her  breath  Me  last  little  affair ;  when  this 
pretty  little  tableau  is  arranged  for  my  benefit, 
this  petit  comedy  enacted  for  my  entertainment, 
I  ncTcr  utter  a  word  of  criticism,  I  never  laugh, 
I  listen  with  the  most  serious  attention,  and 
am  rewarded  by  baring  Nelly  turn  her  heart's 
inner  lining  oatward  for  my  inspection. 

Nelly  trusts  me  implicitly,  for  I  have  never 
betrayed  her.  The  youngsters  have  found  out 
that  the  old  gentleman  who,  having  secured  a 
competence  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  lives 
among hb own  people  at  "The Forest'*  is  deep 
in  the  secrets  and  counsels  of  Miss  Nelly.  They 
accordingly  ply  roe  with  all  manner  of  induce- 
ments to  espouse  their  side,  and  be  their  **  friend 
at  conrt"  Last  week  Charley  Blank  sent  me, 
with  his  best  regards,  a  brace  of  the  plumpest 
pheasants  I  ever  saw ;  advising  me  at  the  same 
time  of  his  intention  to  call  on  me  soon,  when 
1m  *'  hoped  I  would  tell  him  some  more  of  those 
delightful  stories  about  the  good  old  times  and 
tie  distinguished  men  who  were  my  friends,*^ 
Tom  Haskins  rode  fire  miles  out  of  the  way  to 
hriog  me  a  package  from  the  post-office  but 
yesterday;  Alexander  Legrand  sent  me,  two 
dajs  since,  a  box  of  the  finest  smoking  tobacco 
that  ever  was  known.  But  I  am  proof  against 
all  these  wiles ;  I  do  not  design  betraying  little 
Nelly.  Timeo  DanaoSy  et  donajerenies.  If  the 
enemy  choose  to  furnish  pheasants  for  the  fam- 
ily dinner,  or  smoking  tobacco  for  myself  and 
ny  visitors,  I  hare  not  the  slightest  objection. 
They  carry  themselves — these  gay  young  fel- 
lowi—toward  the  friend  of  Nelly  with  an  air  of 
the  deepest  respect  and  cordiality ;  but  he  has 
BO  confidences  to  make  them  in  return.  When 
they  come  to  "  The  Forest"  and  ooze  out  with 
fittteiy  and  complaisance^  I  listen  to  their  ha- 
nngoes  unmov^,  and  laughing  inwardly,  say, 
*'Ab,  my  fine  lads,  I  have  seen  many  like 
yoo  m  my  day !  IiCt  us  be  friends,  but  not  too 
dm  friends  /"  And  then  I  bow  with  that  in- 
dination  of  the  head  which  Nell  is  pleased  to 
ctll  "of  the  Old  School,"  praising  it,  and  leave 
the  coast  quite  clear  to  the  amorous  youths. 

When  they  hare  departed,  Nelly  and  myself 
Itt^  a  confidential  laugh  and  talk  about  them ; 
hot  I  will  never  encourage  the  damsel  in  mak- 
ing critical  remarks :  and  so  the  comedy  goes 
on,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month. 

Pw  Nelly  is  terribly  surrounded.  She  is 
cwuted  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  a  much  old- 
er and  wiser  person.  You  will,  however,  par- 
don my  making  the  observation  that  I  have 
Iwonght  the  damsel  up  carefully — advisedly: 
«lw  is  a  giri  of  excellent  sense.  I  carefully 
E°^  her  against  the  approaches  of  a  rain  self- 
f<»Jccit.  I  often  say,  **My  child,  this  attract- 
iveness which  you  possess  is  but  the  result  of 
those  gifts  with  which  you  are  endowed  by  a 
tnd  heaven.  You  did  not  make  your  smile  el- 
oquent, your  eyes  full  of  mirth  or  pathos.  The 
™»  true  heart,  the  beautiful  good-nature — 
these  things  are  derired  firom  a  Being  who  de- 


serres  all  your  lore  and  worship.  Yon  should 
not  be  made  rain  by  them,  or  use  them  to  trifle 
with  honest  emotions.  They  are  transient,  and 
doomed  to  pass  quickly  away — ^the  grace  of  the 
fashion  of  them  perisbeth.  Be  not  pufifed  up, 
lest  a  worse  thing  befall  thee ;  and  see  that  yon 
employ  your  gifts  in  a  worthy  way — ^*ti8  the  sole 
and  only  means  of  aroiding  remorse,  when  you 
look  from  beneath  your  thin  gray  hairs  on  the 
merry  hours  of  your  youth." 

This,  and  much  more  equally  sensible,  I  say 
to  Nelly,  listening  with  thoughtftil,  tender  eyes ; 
and  I  think  that  my  advice  has  not  been  with- 
out its  influence  in  curbing  the  too  riotous  emo- 
tions of  triumph,  which  the  little  beauty  must 
have  felt  at  the  effect  of  her  charms.  Some- 
times, it  is  true,  she  cjin  not  restrain  her  ricto- 
rious  feelings,  or  refrain  from  wielding  the  scep- 
tre thrust  into  her  hands  by  the  foolish  youths 
kneeling  around  her  footstool.  More  than  once 
she  has  exercised,  as  Queen  of  Hearts,  the  roy- 
al authority  to  which  she  has  been  elerated. 
But  in  the  main  our  Nelly  has  been  rery  good 
and  proper.  She  has  not  tyrannized,  where  she 
might  hare  done  so  with  impunity,  orer  the 
thralls  of  her  bow  and  spear,  the  captires  of  her 
beautiful  eyes.  She  has  been  kind,  and  forbear- 
ing of  her  jests,  to  paralyzed  young  gentlemen ; 
and  when  others  have  laugheid  at  the  follies  of 
her  admirers,  she  has  flamed  out  splendidly  with 
her  flashing  wit,  and  disarmed  the  ill-natured 
critics  by  her  **  pluck." 

But  I  am  running  on  too  carelessly,  trying  in 
rain  to  describe  our  maiden.  I  must  come  to 
the  'Mittle  afiair"  which  now  engages  Nelly's 
attention.  A  laif^  pack  hare  long  been  in  fhll 
cry,  on  the  track  of  our  timid  little  white  rabbit 
— ^but  at  present  two  young  greyhounds,  of  the 
purest  breed,  are  far  in  advance  of  their  com- 
petitors for  the  prize.  These  noble  greyhounds 
think  they  hear  the  poor,  startled  little  rabbit 
pant — they  scowl  sideways  at  each  other,  and 
push  on  with  redoubled  speed ;  they  are  the  real 
rivals,  the  serious  competitors.  But,  to  drop 
the  forced  metaphor,  and  *'  speak  by  the  book." 

The  other  day  Nelly  came  to  me,  and  I  saw, 
from  the  pout  upon  her  lip  and  the  color  in  her 
cheek,  that  something  of  an  interesting  nature 
had  lately  taken  place.  I  knew  that  she  and 
the  two  youths  just  referred  to,  under  the  ele- 
gant figure  of  greyhounds,  had  been  walking 
out  together ;  and  as  the  young  gentlemen  had, 
the  moment  before,  departed,  Nelly  evidently 
came  to  confide  her  sorrows  or  annoyances  to 
my  sympathetic  ears.  I  assumed,  therefore,  a 
mysterious  and  secret  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  my  reserred  and  guarded  look  in- 
dicated that  I  was  prepared  to  store  away  in 
my  breast,  and  put  under  double  lock  and  key, 
whaterer  the  damBel  should  confide  to  me. 
Nelly  nestled  close  to  me  on  the  sofa ;  leaned 
her  head  upon  my  shoulder — ^it  looked,  I  de- 
clare, like  a  little  golden  flower,  full  blown  and 
drooping  with  the  dew — and  then,  in  a  myste- 
rious and  pettish  rolce,  the  little  beauty  whis- 
pered. 
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**I  declare,  Cousiii,  it  reallj  U  too  badl  I 
thought  that  gome  of  your  old-time  oonrtesj  and 
gallantly  was  left ;  bat  I  was  mistaken." 

To  this  flattering  speech  I  made  no  reply  in 
words.  I  only  drew  the  young  lady  closer,  and 
inclined  my  ear  in  a  listening  attitude. 

Nelly  burst  out  laughing — after  which  she 
pouted  again. 

"You  dear  old  grandfiitherl"  she  cried,  **I 
like  you  better  than  all  of  them  put  toge^er — 
those  foolish  boys!  Better?  I  reckon  I  do— 
a  thousand  times!  They  would  have  teased 
me  to  know  what  had  happened,  and  I  never 
would  have  told  them ;  for  boys  think  girls  hare 
splendid  secrets  when  they  haven't  any— only 
they  make  a  fuss,  as  if  they  had.  Now  you 
listen  quietly,  and  it  is  so  much  more  sensible." 

Nelly  paused  in  this  moral  digression,  remem- 
bering her  grievances.     She  pouted  again. 

I  did  not  speak— I  listened.  This  astute  pro- 
ceeding was  duly  rewarded.  Nelly  plunged  at 
once  in  medias  res, 

**  Mr.  Harry  Dale  thinks  himself  very  smart, 
I  suppose,"  she  said,  pouting  far  more  than  ever. 
*'  He  sets  up  for  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  and 
expects  me  to  consider  him  one  after  what  has 
just  happened." 

I  waited  patiently  to  hear  what  had  just  hap- 
pened.    I  was  not  disappointed. 

"We  were  walking  out,"  said  Nelly— "Heth- 
erton  Wilby  was  with  us— and  came  to  the  bridge 
over  the  run,  Cousin.  I  was  standing  on  the 
bridge,  leaning  against  the  railing,  when  I 
thought  I  would  find  which  of  them — ^which  of 
them — ^1-loved  me  best!  You  know  what  I 
mean,  you  wicked  old  gentleman  I  looking  at 
me  wiUi  such  laughing  ejes  I — ^which  Hked  me 
best,  I  mean.  Well,  I  thought  of  a  way  which 
would  show  me.  I  put  my  foot  over  the  edge  of 
the  bridge"  [Nelly  has  an  exquisite  foot,  and  an 
,  ankle  which  is  absolute  perfection],  "and  then 
— 6y  accident,  you  know,  Cousin — now  you  are 
laughing  again.  Sir ! — stop ! — by  accident — ^no- 
thing  but  accident,  of  course/ — I  dropped  my 
slipper  into  the  water.  See,  here  it  is — ^isn't  it 
pretty?  bronze  morocco,  with  open-work  em- 
broidery and  red  rosettes — ** 

"  You  dropped  that  into  the  water  ?  Indeed 
you  must  have  been  anxious  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, NeUy— " 

**ldid  wish  to  know.  Well,  the  slipper  fell, 
and  bounced  up  from  the  water,  and  then  went 
sailing  away.  I  looked  round  at  Mr.  Hether- 
ton  Wilby  and  Mr.  Harry  Dale — no,  at  Mr. 
Harry  Dale  and  Mr.  Hetherton  Wilby— for  that 
odious  Harry  is  mighty  set  up !  Do  you  think 
he  would  move  a  single  inch  ?  He  thought  him- 
self very  grand!  He  leaned  carelessly  on  the 
railing,  and  didn't  seem  to  mind  meeting  my 
eye — the  hateful  thing ! — an<^  said  that  it  was 
—yes,  it  was  really — *a  beautifiU  Bttk  boat/* 
Just  to  think  of  his  impudence  I" 

"  Hum !  that  was  cool.  And  Mr.  Hetherton 
WUby;  what  did  he  do?" 

"Acted  like  a  perfect  gentleman.  He  ran 
down,  and  waded  into  the  water— waded ! — and 


brought  back  my  slipper.  I  wouldn't  speak  to  his 
lordship,  Mr.  Harry  Dale,  all  the  way  home,  and 
that's  all.   Isn't  he  odious  and  nngentlemanly  ?" 

The  flushed  little  beauty  paused.  I  made 
no  reply.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Mr.  Harry's  conduct  was  singular.  That 
he  was  deeply  in  love  with  Nelly  I  knew  per- 
fectly well.  Why,  then,  did  he  so  obstinately 
refuse  to  fulfill  her  wishes?  I  was  pondering 
this  problem  still,  when  Nelly  interrupted  me« 

"There,  Cousin,"  she  said,  "you  needn*t  say 
any  thing.  I  see  you  are  going  to  defend  Mr. 
Harry  Dale,  who  is  your  favorite.  I  can*t  see 
what  yon  like  so  in  him !  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  he  is  odious  and  hateful." 

"  You  consider  him  so." 

"No,  he  is/  I  liked  him  once,  bnt  I  bate 
him.  Hum!  I  reckon — I  suppose  I  am  not 
worthy  of  his  lordship's  notice  I  I  am  not  wor^ 
running  for — ** 

"  Or  wading  for,  my  dear." 

*  *  Or  wading  / — ^yes ! "  came  in  a  burst  of  lani;h- 
ter  fronl  Nelly's  rosy  lips.  "  You  can't  think 
how  Hetherton  Wilby  looked  when  he  came 
back!  His  fine  boots  were  dripping;  his  pan- 
taloons— ^but  oh,  goodness  gracious  !"  cried  the 
young  lady,  with  a  sudden  air  of  frij^ht,  while 
she  covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand  [Nell  has 
a  lovely  hand],  "a  young  lady  to  speak  of — 
pantaloons.  It's  horrible !  But  I  don^t  care ; 
and  after  all,  you  know,  his — ^pantaloons — were 
as  thoroughly  soaked  as  if  he  had  stood  in  the 
run  all  day." 

Nelly  repeated  her  laughter  with  enthusiasm 
as  she  finished. 

"  It  was  really  very  gallant  in  Mr.  Wilby,** 
I  said,  with  the  imperceptible  smile  which  char- 
acterizes wise  old  bachelors,  "and  I  aappoac 
you  rewarded  him." 

"  Rewarded  him  ?"  asked  Nelly,  with  an  ad- 
mirable afiectation  of  ignorance,  which  a  smile 
like  my  own,  however,  betrayed. 

"I  mean  that  you  permitted  the  gallant 
knight  to  put  on  your  slipper." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Nelly,  in  a  voice  of  some  hes- 
itation;  but  suddenly  recovering  her  self-pos- 
session, she  cried,  gayly,  "  Yes,  indeed.  Cousin. 
Was  the  reward  too  great  ?" 

"No  indeed.  So  he  replaced  the  sUppor 
which  had  fallen  by  such  mere  accident  ?•* 

"  Yes,  Sir.  Now  you  are  satirizing  me — bnt 
I  don't  care.  He  did  it  very  gallantly ;  knelt, 
and  then  took  my  foot  in  his  hand,  and  then — "^ 

"Oh!  took  your  foot?  I  shall  advise  the 
youngster  to  beware  of  that  foot !" 

Nell  laughed,  and  tossed  her  handsome  bead 
with  the  air  of  a  spoiled  little  beauty — as  mach 
as  to  say,  "  He  may  be  very  glad  that  I  let  him 
put  my  slipper  on — ^he  was  pleased  enongh.'* 

"  Of  course  he  took  my  foot  in  his  hand. 
Cousin,"  Nell  replied;  "he  could  not  help  do* 
ing  it,  you  know." 

"Poor  fellow!  I  see  now;  he  was  coin- 
pelled  to ;  much  against  his  will." 

"Hum! "  [this  sound  from  Nelly's  Ups  was  very 
expressive] — "  but  let  me  go  on,  Sir.     Well,  ho 
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pat  on  my  slipper ;  and  do  yoa  know  he  held 
mj  foot  in  his  hand  as  respectfully  and  fearful* 
^  AS  if  it  belonged  to  a  saint?" 

"ChiTttlricl" 

*^Was  it  not?  Now,  if  that  odious  Harry 
had  put  on  my  filq>per,  he  would  have  treated 
mj  ankle  as  if  it  bdonged  to  him,  and  heen  as 
roagh  as  if  I  was  a  child  and  he  the  nurse — 
beot  on  getting  the  slipper  on  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, whether  it  hurt  my  foot  or  not.  Well,  I 
paid  him  for  his  fine  conduct.  I  did  not  speak 
to  him  all  the  way  home,  and  laughed  at  every 
thing  Hetberton  Wilby  said — tilt—till — he  was 
perfectly  delighted,  and — UUUkedme  more  than 
ercrr 

Haring  whispered  these  audacious  words  rery 
confidentially  in  my  ear,  Nell's  rosy  lips  brush- 
ed my  cheek,  a  ringing  peal  of  laughter  chimed 
on  the  air,  and  the  maiden  darted  away,  run- 
ning gajly  on  tiptoe,  and  singing  carelessly, 

**Yonng  Lore  maj  go    o    o 
To  Jer — 1— cho— o — o  1" 

Left  to  myself,  I  spent  an  hour  tiying  to  un- 
derstand Mr.  Harry's  conduct.  But  I  could 
not  Why  was  he  so  careless  ?  That  he  loved 
Nelly  with  his  whole  heart  there  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  doubt ;  and  then  the  coast  was  very  far 
(nm  clear.  Above  all,  Mr.  Hetherton  Wilby 
WIS  a  riral  dangerous  enough  to  spur  any  lover 
to  the  most  careful  and  considerate  action.  Why 
did  Hany  permit  his  rival  to  wade  after  the 
slipper,  and  win  the  smile  of  his  sweet-heart  ? 

Hany  Dale  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Beighb(^hood  possessing  a  very  moderate  estate 
ind  half  a  dozen  children.  The  old  gentleman 
oianages  with  difficulty  to  supply  his  family  with 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  their  station.  Hany 
\i  homely  in  appearance,  short  of  stature,  and 
poaesses  no  very  striking  or  brilliant  traits  of 
<!lttracter.  That  is  to  say,  I  eigoy  the  honor 
of  the  acquaintance  of  many  young  ladies  who 
would  say  and  think  as  much  of  him.  But  I 
heg  leave  to  differ  with  these  beauteous  dam- 
Kk  I  am  so  old*£ashioned  as  to  think  that 
Hairy  possesses  some  very  fine  characteristics. 
He  is  supremely  honest  in  thought,  and  word, 
^deed;  sincere  in  every  profession;  straight- 
forward and  single  in  all  his  dealings.  He  is 
■snons  and  earnest  in  his  manner,  and,  per- 
il^ never  was  guilty  of  a  jest  in  aU  his  life. 
His  fiuher's  health  is  not  good,  and  poverty 
threatens  to  press  upon  them.  In  their  narrow 
fortones  Harry  is  their  main  hope  and  stay.  He 
never  thought  of  any  thing  but  managing  the 
^um  until  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  Nelly. 

I  said  that  Hetherton  Wilby  was  a  dangerous 
rival-s>r  intimated  as  much.  This  gentleman 
u  tall,  elegant,  extremely  handsome,  and  pos- 
sessed of  undeniable  advantages,  such  as  make 
young  fellows  popular  in  society.  He  talks  in 
an  admirable  tone  of  banter— is  fuU  of  well-bred 
J^t  and  critical  comment — ^he  dances  weU,  rides 
*rell,  bows,  as  he  enters  a  room,  weU ;  and,  in- 
^^  occasions  a  considerable  sensation  when 
^  makes  his  appearance  at  a  party.  His  fa- 
ther is  the  wealthiest  gentleman  of  the  county, 


and  Hetherton  possesses  already,  in  right  of 
his  mother,  whose  only  child  he  was,  a  splen- 
did estate  but  a  few  miles  from  **The  Forest." 
When  he  succeeds  to  the  patrimonial  acres 
a(^oining  he  wiU  be  quite  a  youUiful  noble- 
man in  the  extent  of  his  domain.  It  is  a  fine 
sight  to  see  him  mounted  on  his  glossy  bay — 
for  the  young  man  always  rides  the  very  findst 
horses — careering  along  in  his  rich  apparel 
and  saluting  every  one  with  scrupulous  polite- 
ness. He  looks  very  grand  aud  gallant  thus 
—  and  Tve  seen  the  young  ladies  before  re- 
ferred to  clasp  their  hands  in  fearful  admiration 
when  he  made  his  bay  rear  on  his  haunches. 
Taken  altogether,  Mr.  Hetherton  Wilby  is  a 
conspicuous  personage,  and  undeniably  a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  and  meditation  to  the 
aforesaid  tender-hearted  damsek.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  drawbacks  in  this  gentleman — 
some  shadows  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Wilby  is 
said  to  occasionaUy  weaiy  some  of  the  more 
discriminating  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  His 
jests  are,  in  some  way,  aU  akin  to  each  other ; 
'tis  said  that  there  is  no  dq^th  beneath  this 
sparkling  current,  this  brilliant  surfooe ;  indeed, 
I  have  heard  the  heresy  once  or  twice  expressed, 
that  the  fascinating  Hetherton  becomes,  upon 
ftirther  knowledge,  a  decided  bore.  Could  any 
thing  be  more  dreadful  ? 

There  is,  again,  in  the  character  of  this  yoimg 
gentleman,  a  trait  which  is  not  universaUy  pop- 
ular. He  is  what  is  concisely  called  **  aristo- 
cratic;*' that  is  to  say,  he  prides  himself  so 
greatly  on  his  name,  position,  and  wealth,  that 
it  leads  him  to  treat  less  fortunate  individuals 
with  slight  and  injustice.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
a  commendable  family  pride ;  indeed,  I  regard 
such  a  sentiment  as  eminently  rational,  and 
highly  preservative  of  honor  and  propriety.  The 
son  of  a  noble  father  wiU  not  easily  permit  him- 
self to  be  seduced  into  the  paths  of  vice,  much 
less  of  sordid  meanness  or  dishonor.  He  has 
in  right  of  his  birth  a  family  tradition  to  up- 
hold and  preserve — honneur  oblige,  Hetherton 
Wilby's  is  not  such  a  noble  pride  as  I  have  spok- 
en of:  it  is  rather  a  self-complacent  and  some- 
what supercilious  amour  propre.  He  would 
even  exhibit  his  opinious  in  his  bearing  toward 
Hany  Dale,  if  the  serious  dignity  of  that  young 
gentleman  did  not  in  some  way  put  to  silence 
and  disarm  his  elegant  rival.  Hetherton  has, 
doubtless,  a  luridng  conviction  that  Harry  does 
not  look  with  awe  on  his  fine  mansion,  or  feel 
in  the  least  like  ^^liating  breath**  in  his  presence. 

Well,  to  terminate  my  descriptive  discourse, 
such  are  the  two  really  earnest  suitors  of  our 
Nelly  at  the  present  moment ;  such  are  the  close 
pursuers  of  our  Uttle  white  **  Forest"  rabbit-^-a 
glossy,  and  a  "  sad-colored"  greyhound.  Which 
will  first  come  up  with  the  pretty  game  and  term- 
inate the  chase? 

n. 

Since  writing  the  above  Hues,  two  or  three 
months  have  elapsed.  Things  have  been  going 
on  very  much  as  usual — the  regular  routine  of 
our  honest  country  life  at  **The  Forest"  has 
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been  qaietlj  followed.  There  was  a  single  ex- 
ception, however. 

The  circumstance  gave  me  a  terrible  fright ; 
my  heart  still  throbs  with  the  shock,  remember- 
ing the  danger  which  our  darling  Nellj  so  rery 
narrowly  escaped. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  favorite  chair  by  the  win- 
dbw,  when,  chancing  to  raise  my  eyes,  I  saw 
Nelly  hurrying  homeward  by  the  side  of  Harry 
Dale,  with  whom  —  forgetting,  probably,  her 
quarrel  about  the  slipper — ^she  had  just  been 
walking  out.  Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  man- 
ner was  agitated ;  she  held  Harry  by  the  hand, 
and  was  actually  dragging  him  along  much  more 
rapidly  than  he  seemed  disposed  to  move.  His 
left  arm,  from  which  the  coat  seemed  to  have 
been  riolently  torn,  was  tightly  bandaged  with 
Nelly's  own  white  handkerchief. 

I  hastened  out,  and  was  informed  instantly 
by  the  agitated  girl  that  a  copper-head— one  of 
our  most  venomous  snakes — had  bitten  Harry. 
Without  waiting  for  further  particulars  I  har- 
ried into  the  house,  and  immediately  set  to  work 
to  make  a  poultice,  such  as  I  knew  was  yaluable 
in  these  cases. 

Harry  stopped  me. 

"That  will  not  do  this  any  good,  Sir,"  he 
said,  in  his  calm,  grave  voice ;  "  one  of  our  men 
died  from  a  similar  bite,  in  spite  of  every  such 
remedy.  There  is  bat  one  way  of  curing  it 
Have  you  a  sharp  knife  ?" 

I  handed,  instinctively,  to  the  young  man  my 
penknife,  which  has  the  edge  of  a  razor.  With- 
out saying  more  Harry  took  the  bandage  from 
his  arm,  and,  with  a  hand  as  firm  as  iron,  cut 
out  the  poisoned  flesh  from  around  the  bite. 
His  features  did  not  change  in  the  least  as  the 
sharp  edge  dng  into  the  quivering  arm.  A 
shiver  of  the  nerves  was  the  sole  evidence  of 
the  body's  snfiering.  The  arm  was  then  wash- 
ed, again  tightly  bandaged,  and — resisting  all 
our  entreaties — the  young  man  mounted  his 
horse,  and  slowly  rode  home. 

In  ten  minutes  the  whole  household  had  the 
particulars  of  the  occurrence  from  the  trembling 
girl.  In  crossing  the  brook  she  had  trodden  on 
the  venomous  reptile,  and  it  had  struck  as  quick 
as  lightning  at  her  foot;  but  not  before  Harry 
had  thrown  himself  violently  upon  his  knees 
and  seized  it  with  his  naked  hand.  The  reptile 
writhed  around  and  struck  its  sharp  fangs  into 
his  arm.  Nearly  frightened  to  death,  Nelly  lost 
her  footing  and  fell  upon  the  bank ;  and  when 
her  dizzy  faintness  passed  away  she  saw  the 
snake  ground  into  the  earth  beneath  the  young 
man's  heel.  He  had  torn  off  his  coat,  and  was 
sucking  out  the  poison  from  the  orifice  made  by 
the  reptile's  teeth.  All  this  Nelly  related  with 
pale  cheeks  and  trembling  lips ;  and  then,  sob- 
bing hysterically,  she  retired  to  her  chamber, 
murmuring,  **  It  was  all  on  my  accoant !" 

Harry's  good  sense  and  presence  of  mind 
saved  his  life.  A  few  days  afterward  he  came 
over  and  told  us,  with  a  smile,  that  his  arm  was 
almost  well.  There  were  no  signs  of  poison ; 
and,  in  a  business-like  way,  Doctor  Harry  rec- 


ommended his  *'  mode  of  treataient,"  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  may  be  succinctly  described  as 
the  "  cold  steel  method." 

He  and  Nelly  had  a  long  talk,  strolling  oat 
upon  the  lawn ;  and  then,  when  he  went  awar, 
the  little  beauty  came  to  ma,  blushing  deeply- 
half  smiling  and  half  pouting — and  said : 

**Just  to  think,  Cousin!  would  you  beliere 
that  Harry  has  been  as  impudent  as  he  could  be 
tome?" 

**  Ah,  little  mademoiselle !"  I  said,  confiden- 
tially, to  myself,  "you  say  simply  *Hany,'  do 
you  ?  This  time  it  is  neither  *  Harry  Dale*  nor 
*  Mr.  Harry  Dale.'  It  is  simply  *  Harry,'  is  it? 
Very  well,  mademoiselle ! "  But  I  did  not  wtter 
this  train  of  thought;  I  said,  simply, 

"  Impudent !  Harry  impudent  to  yon,  Nel- 
ly ?     I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"  But  he  has  been,  though,  I  do  dedars !  He 
is  the  strangest  person !  What  do  yon  suppose 
he  told  me  ?  We  happened  to  speak  of  the  walk 
that  day  when  I  dropped  my  slipper—" 

"Accidentally,"  I  suggested. 

"No,  Sir !"  replied  Nelly,  pouting  and  smil- 
ing— "on  purpose  I  Well,  I  thought  dut  I 
would  ask  Harry— just  for  fun,  you  know— why, 
if  he  risked  his  life  so  nobly  for  me  as  he  had 
done,  he  would  not  get  me  my  slipper,  when  no- 
thing but  a  little  wetting  would  have  been  tbe 
penalty  ?  What  do  you  think  the  provoking  ^ 
low  said  ?  I  declare  he's  too  provoking,  and  per- 
fectly hateful !  He  don't  care  a  bit  for  me— aad 
— and — I  am  not  happy  I  Heigho !  This  is  a 
sad  world! — isn't  it.  Cousin?" 

And  looking  at  me  with  her  large,  d€wj  eyes, 
our  little  beauty  sighed  in  a  most  meUuuioly 
way.  For  my  own  part  I  chuckled  inwardly, 
and  confidentially  observed  to  myself,  "Bravo, 
Master  Harry !'  you're  a  lucky  fellow,  or  a  good 
general.  You  have  made  her  complain  of  yorr 
coldness;  above  all,  you  hare  brought  her  to 
abuse  you.     Oh,  fortunate  lover !" 

"A  sad,  sad  world — very  sad!  isn't  itf 
Cousin  ?"  repeated  Nelly,  dolorously. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  I  repUed,  "  veiy  sad  indeed, 
when  you  chance  to  be  an  old  gentleman,  with- 
out a  wife  or  any  body  to  love  you." 

"  That's  not  you.  Sir,  and  you  know  it  !*  cried 
Nelly,  suddenly  recovering  her  spirits,  andlaogb- 
ing  gayly  as  she  bestowed  an  embrace  upon  her 
elderly  cousin  and  admirer.  *  *  You  know  I  love 
you  dearly ! — ^yes,  dearly ! — and  just  let  me  hear 
you  talk  in  that  way  any  more.  Sir!  There, 
you  make  me  forget  every  thing  by  saying  that 
you  haven't  any  body  to  love  you.  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  what  that  odious,  provoking  Harry 
said  when  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  run  to 
bring  my  slipper.  With  a  grand,  dignified  air 
— oh  I  so  dignified  and  stately,  as  if  he  was  sole 
lord  of  creation,  and  I  his  handmaiden — ^Mr. 
Harry  Dale  replies" — [here  Nelly  raised  h« 
head,  compressed  her  lips,  assumed  a  swagger- 
ing air,  and,  with  her  thumbs  to  her  shoulders, 
went  on,  in  the  deep,  base  voice  of  a  man] — *'Mr. 
Harry  Dale  replies,  *  I  did  not  run  for  your  slip- 
per, Miss  Nelly,  becanse  I  am  not  your  dogV 
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Wasn't  that  Bhamefnl  ?  After  I  had  been  as 
good  to  bim  as  possible,  and  giren  him  my  best 
cambric  handkerchief  to  tie  his  arm  I  Out- 
rageoas!'* 

I  could  not  forbear  from  looking  at  this  fair 
detoendant  of  our  mother  Eve  with  admiration. 
*'0h,  woman,  woman!"  I  murmured,  **who 
ean  fkthom  thee  ?  A  yonng  man  gives  his  arm 
to  the  venomous  bite  aimed  at  thyself,  and  then 
tboa  dost  plume  thyself  upon  supplying  the  hand- 
kerchief to  bind  the  wound.  Oh,  woman  I  the 
best,  no  doubt,  but  also  the  most  singular  of 
created  beings  I" 

"Ah!  he  was  *  not  your  dog,*  my  dear?**  I 
laid,  slyly ;  ** and  did  he  say  nothing  else?" 

"Oh  yes,  Cousin,"  returned  Nelly,  with  an 
hmocent  air ;  **  he  talked  a  whole  pack  of  non- 
lense.  Just  to  think  of  hisLordship^s  telling  me 
that  sabservience  to  the  whims  of  young  ladies 
was,  in  his  Highness's  opinion,  unmanltf  !  'And 
dien,  with  a  mighty  grand  air,  my  Lord  Duke 
goes  on :  *  You  will  not  bo  offended  at  my  say- 
ing this,  Miss  Nelly,  because  it  is  simply  an  hon- 
est reply  to  your  question — a  candid  explana- 
tion !*  Oh,  his  Lordship  looked  so  grand  when 
he  uttered  that  fine  long  sentence  1  *  Do  not 
misonderstand  m^,  Miss  Nelly,'  the  Marquis 
went  on,  with  his  serious  air ;  *  I  do  not  regard 
diivalry  to  women  as  beneath  a  man ;  on  the 
eontrary,  I  consider  it  an  unfailing  mark  of  the 
true  gentleman.  If  you  had  to  cross  a  narrow 
chasm  to  save  your  life,  and  could  not  unless  I 
made  a  bridge  of  my  body  for  you,  I  think  I 
would  not  fail — ^you  might  walk  on  me.  But 
is  it  proper  for  me  to  lie  down  in  the  next 
Bmddy  place  we  come  to,  and  let  you  tread 
upon  me  that  your  slippers  may  not  be  soiled? 
I  would  not !'  says  his  Lordship,  with  a  flash  of 
the  eye  which  always  pleases  me.  Cousin ;  but 
be  soon  came  down  in  his  tone,  and,  looking  at 
me,  gravely  added :   *  I  could  not,  Nelly.* " 

"  *  Nelly  !*  not  •  Miss  NeUy  1* "  I  said ;  **  bra- 
▼o!  there's  the  cat  out  of  the  bi^  I" 

Kelly  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  ears. 

"Tou  mean  old  inquisitor !"  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing, "to  get  my  secret,  and  then  laagh  at  me  !'* 

"Ah!  Nelly  dear,*'  I  said,  "my  laughter 
does  not  wound.  But  go  on — did  Harry  say  no 
more?" 

The  color  came  again  into  Nelly's  beautiful 
cheeks,  and  she  hesitated,  looking  at  me  half 
fearfhlly. 

"We  did  talk — about— ^he— weather,"  she 
•aid,  with  a  sigh. 

"And  nothing  else ?"  I  persisted.  "  Go  on, 
you  little  scamp ;  remember  Pm  your  confiden- 
tial father-confessor." 

"A  pretty  confessor !"  murmured  Nelly,  smil- 
ing, but  bludiing  more  than  ever.  *  *•  Yes,  Cous- 
in, he  <£ci  say  something  else." 

And  suddenly  gaining  courage,  Nelly,  half 
hinghing  half  confused,  whispered : 

"  He  said,  *  I  did  not  run  for  your  slipper  be- 
cause I  am  not  your  dog,  but  I  would  die  for 
you,  because—*" 

"Because—?'*  I  whispered. 


"  *  Because  I  love  you.*  There  it  is.  Cousin. 
He  loves  me,  you  know !     He  loves  me !" 

And  Nelly  raised  her  head  abruptly,  fixing 
her  ;eyes  upon  my  own.  Never  have  1  beheld 
such  an  expression  of  triumph,  such  radiant  joy 
and  pride." 

"He  loves  me,  you  know!"  she  repeated, 
in  a  whisper ;  and  ^en  the  blnshing  face  sank 
again,  and  Nelly  was  sobbing  on  my  breast. 

"And  you" — I  said,  anxiously  and  gravely 
— "  what  did  you  say,  my  dear?" 

"  I — I — I  dddn't  say  any  thing.  Cousin,"  mur- 
mured Nelly,  very  plaintively,  as  if  the  fact  of 
having  said  nothing  at  all  was  the  most  distress- 
ing thing  in  the  world. 

"  And  you  have  neither  engaged  yourself  nor 
discarded  him?" 

"No,  Cousin ;  that  is,  yes.  Do  you  think — 
do  you  think — ^I  had  better  have — accepted  him  ? 
I  almost  wish — ^" 

Here  the  murmur  disappeared,  and  for  some 
moments  I  heard  nothing  but  the  beating  of  the 
child's  heart.  A  conflict  was  going  on  in  the 
little  maiden's  breast. 

"Of  course,  I  couldn't,"  she  said  at  length, 
raising  her  face,  which  was  dazzling  with  blushes 
and  smiles;  "I  couldn't;  and  you  are  not  on 
any  account  to  think  that  I  could,  you  dear, 
good-natured,  old  scold !  How  I  do  love  you ! 
— and  therefore,  Sir,  you  shall  not  scold  me  any 
more !  Could  I  answer  Hany  when  he  comes 
out  with  a  declaration,  as  he  would  fire  a  pistol 
— *I  love  you  I  bang!' — and  I  am  to  drop  like 
a  poor  little  bird,*  and  be  put  away  carelessly  in 
his  lordship's  pocket!  No,  I  thank  you.  Sir! 
I  do  not  intend  to  fall  at  the  first  fire,  and  am 
not  to  be  surprised  or  taken  in  a  trap.  I  shall 
not  fly  to  him  when  Sir  Harry  holds  out  his 
hand  and  says,  *  Come,  my  little  dove  I  come 
give  yourself  up — it  is  too  much  trouble  to  hunt 
you.*  Thank  you!  I'm  not  so  easily  won. 
Good  gracious.  Cousin!  would  you  have  mo 
take  a  young  gentleman  who  can't  even  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  and  bring  his — ^wife's — slip- 
per ?  Never !  Not  if  I  die  an  old  maid !  Pro- 
voking !  I  suppose  I  am  not  worth  waiting  on ! 
He  is  *  not  my  dog,'  forsooth !  Was  ever  such 
impertinence!  Hum  !"  [con  expressione]  "I'll 
show  Mr.  Harry  what  it  is  to  brave  me,  and  op- 
pose me  when  I  want  any  thing!" 

"After  you  are  married?"  I  asked,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"After  or  before  —  both.  Sir!"  cried  Miss 
Nelly,  with  vivacity  and  blushes,  bursting  into 
smiles.  "  It's  really  shameful  I  am  a  young 
lady,  I  believe,  and  I  wonder  if  I  am  not  to  have 
my  own  way !  What  are  the  boys  good  for,  if 
not  to  run  when  the  girls  tell  them  to  ?  Hum ! 
Mr.  Harry's  mighty  grand !  Hetherton  Wilby 
could  go— why  not  Sir  Henry  Dale?  Hether- 
ton is  a  gallant  gentleman,  and  Harry  isn^t.  I 
do  not  say  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  mind — ^he  is, 
that  is  common  justice ;  and  he  may  be  brave 
— ^I  suppose  he  is,  for  he  saved  my  life.  That 
was  noble  in  him ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
why  he  could  not  bring  my  sUpper  ?** 
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*'0h,  woman  I  woman  I**  inwardly  obterred 
the  father-confessor. 

<*  Harry  i*  vexy  high-toned,  and  firm*  and 
dignified,**  continued  Nelly.  "Any  woman 
m^t  be — might  be — well,  they  might  I — be 
proud  of  such — such  a— husband.  But  was 
there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  my  wishing 
him  to  bring  my  slipper?"  ^ 

["  Oh,  *  Heaven's  last,  best,  gift  I* "] 

**  Hetherton  was  elegant — ^HiuTy*8  as  provok- 
ing as  he  can  be.  He's  perfectly  hateful,  and 
I  hope  he'll  never  show  his  face  to  me  agaib. 
I  won't  be  lonely,  for  a  plenty  more  will  come, 
and  that  will  make  him  jealous ;  and  I'll  ride 
out  every  day  with  Hetherton  Wilby.  You'll 
not  like  that  so  much,  Mr.  Serious  Dignity  I 
Hetherton's  a  charming  fellow — delightful  com- 
pany— and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  had 
come  over  this  morning — •* 

I  interrupted  this  eloquent  flow  of  words  by 
the  observation, 

"In  that  case  your  wishes  are  about  to  be 
gratified,  Nelly.  There  is  Mr.  Wilby  coming 
through  the  outer  gate." 

Nelly  bounded  up,  and  tried  to  release  her- 
self from  my  arm. 

"  Let  me  go,  please,  Cousin !" 

«* Go  where?" 

"Upstairs." 

'*What  in  the  world  for,  my  dear?  to  fix 
your  toilet?" 

"  No  indeed.  Sir !  You  are  laughing  at  me 
again.  No ;  to  avoid  seeing  that  tiresome,  sim- 
pering Hetherton  I" 

And  breaking  fVom  my  arms,  Nelly  darted  up 
stairs,  as  lightly  as  a  bird,  sending  behind  her 
these  remarkable  words,  mingled  with  laughter, 

"Tell  him  I'm  engaged,  or  sick,  or  dead,  or 
any  thing.  I  won't  come  down — he's  Mitch  a 
bore  I" 

And  Miss  Nelly  disappeared. 

I  awaited  Mr.  Wilby  with  a  smile.  There  is 
a  peculiar  way  which  we  old  gentlemen  have  of 
smiling.  The  said  smile  is  not  open  and  careless, 
but  secret  and  confidential.  On  such  occanons, 
each  one  of  us  elderly  gentlemen  says  to  himself, 
sotto  voce,  and  in  a  quiet  way :  "  What  a  re- 
markable world  this  is,  and  how  little  it  is  un- 
derstood by  any  one  but  me."  My  own  smile 
meant,  "  My  little  Nelly,  you  are  a  study  to  me 
—even  at  my  advanced  stage  of  life.  You  are 
only  seventeen,  and  yet  are  far  too  profound  a 
problem  for  the  generality  of  philosophers.  I 
alone,  from  my  natural  acumen  and  penetration, 
understand  you.  Your  little  caprices,  inconsist- 
encies, and  vagaries,  are  an  open  book  to  me, 
wherein  I  read  with  ease.  I  comprehend,  and 
smile  at  them,  and  look  with  wonder  for  the 
thousandth  time  upon  a  girl — thinking  of  one  I 
loved  before  I  had  my  present  wisdom  to  protect 
me  I"     My  smile  meant  that. 

Nelly  came  down  to  see  Hetherton  Wilby, 
but  I  think  he  found  his  visit  a  dull  one.  The 
young  lady  was  absent,  and  would  not  laugh  at 
Hetherton's  jests.  On  the  next  morning  Hor- 
ry Bale  came,  and  Nelly  quarreled  with  him. 


Three  days  afterward  Hetherton  addressed  the 
young  damsel,  and  was  promptly  discarded.  A 
week  afterwaid  Nelly  met  Harry  at  a  wedding- 
party,  and  turned  her  hatk  upon  him.  Heth- 
erton, who  was  present,  looking  veiy  glum  and 
tragic,  received  the  maiden's  most  smiling  &- 
vers.  His  countenance  lit  up,  and  he  dischaiged 
a  number  of  his  most  brilliant  jests,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sad  and  woe-begone  Harry— whose 
presence  Nelly  did  not  cond^cend  to  recogniie. 
On  the  next  evening,  at  a  party  given  to  the 
bridal  pair,  Nelly  met  again  with  both  of  ha 
admirers :  Harry  full  of  pain  and  gloom.  Heth- 
erton radiant  with  triumph.  Nelly  quietly  gave 
her  soft  little  hand  to  Harry,  leaving  it  there  an 
instant  longer,  I  believe,  than  shaking  binds 
made  necessary.  Hetherton  was  at  her  elbow, 
but  she  took  Harry's  arm  carelessly,  and  turned 
her  hmek  upon  his  rival. 

Do  you  laugh  at  these  caprices,  gentle  read- 
er? At  least  do  not  sneer.  Yon  may  consider 
our  little  NpUy  a  flirt ;  no,  she  is  a  true  woman. 
Do  yon  expect  the  humming-bird  to  tarn  into  a 
hawk  ?  See  the  beautiful  little  flying  flower- 
how  it  darts,  and  flits,  and  flashes,  from  bloom  to 
bloom — inserts  its  small  bill,  sips  quickly,  and 
then  disiqjpears  like  a  sunbeam'!  And  look  at 
yonder  hawk.  See  him  hover  on  sleepy  wings- 
slow  sailing — predatory,  fieree,  sharp  clawed— 
swooping  at  last  on  his  prey,  straight  down,  vi- 
olently, not  looking  to  the  right  or  left  1  Be- 
hold, my  friend,  the  difierenoe  between  the  male 
and  female  of  the  human  species — between  the 
humming-bird  and  the  hawk  I  I  might  have 
had  a  finer  comparison  still,  for  my  own  sex,  in 
the  eagle.  But  alas  I  there  are  veiy  few  eagles. 
Don't  quarrel  with  our  Nelly  that  she  is  a  lovely 
little  humming-bird,  fitful,  capricious,  flashing 
to  and  fro;  not  a  hawk — slow,  cautions,  and 
falling,  finally,  like  a  thunder^boR  The  hnm- 
ming-bird  is  probably  a  better  mate  and  parent 
than  the  hawL 

So  terminates  my  moral  discourse. 
Uh 

Six  months  have  passed  since  I  wrote  the 
above  lines. 

Nelly  has  married  Harry. 

We  have  had  an  uncommonly  meny  wed- 
ding, and  I  have  never  seen  our  darling  little 
Nelly  look  half  so  beautiful  or  happy. 

Harry  looked  fully  his  character — the  serious 
and  high-toned  gentleman.  The  "wedding- 
guests"  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  very  much, 
and  among  them  was  Hetherton  Wilby.  He 
paid  assiduous  and  marked  attention  to  the  belle 
of  the  party,  but  I  think  it  was  to  q)ite  the  bride. 

I  looked  on,  well  pleased  at  the  merry  dances 
and  bright  faces.  Then  I  went  to  Nelly's  side, 
and  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  beautiful  eyes. 
I  looked  from  Hetherton  to  Harry,  and  then  ai 
Nelly.  She  saw  my  glance  and  smiled — and  1 
smiled  also. 

"When  did  you  first  make  up  your  mind," 
I  whispered,  "  that  Harry  would  suit  you  better 
than  Hetherton— after  the  aflair  of  the  snake?" 

Nelly  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 
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^^ASinthesBpperJ'*  she  whispered. 

"How  was  that,  mj  dear?'' 

**  Because  Hethertcm — went  for  it ;  and  Har- 
ly— wouldn't  r  The  litUe  witch  whispered 
igtin,  **I  wanted  to  have  Sir  Henry  near  me 
is  wme  capacity,  and  as  the  unreasonable  fel- 
tov  wouldn't  be  *  my  dog,'  I  thooght^thooght 
—I  woald  permit  him"  [here  the  whi^r  sank 
idU  lower}--''  I  thought  I  would  permit  him  to 
1»-Hn7  lord  and  master  I" 

Tho  little  gipsy!  the  witch !  But  such,  my 
famdt  is  woman. 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

r'  is  now  three  or  four  years  since  I  obtluned 
pemussion,  through  a  kind  Catholic  friend, 
to  witness  the  i^ofession  of  a  Kan  at  the  House 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Tke  right  and  the  duty  of  a  couTentual  life 
bars  been  so  often  discussed  and  decided,  for 
lad  against,  by  the  opposing  Oaiths  of  Christen- 
doBi,  that  little  remains  to  be  said  to  exalt  or 
deoy  these  institutions.  They  wiU  have  their 
derocses  or  victims  so  long  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligioa  retains  its  powerful  ascendency  oyer  the 
Busds  of  men  and  women. 

We  pity  those  who,  still  in  the  ferrors  of 
their  yoathfol  enthusiasms,  before  judgment  is 
isitnicted  by  experience,  are  led  by  minds,  not 
perhaps  stronger  than  their  own,  bat  versed  in 
thecasoistiy  of  Holy  Church,  and  familiar  with 
the  delicate  arts  of  persuasion,  to  assume  shack- 
les which  no  after-repentance  (in  the  dreary 
Utttie  of  a  convent)  can  unrivet ;  who  find,  too 
kte,  that  they  have  mistaken  the  severities  of 
i&  imposed  self-mortification  for  the  voluntary 
■Bcviees  of  pious  affections — th^t  they  have  been 
Billed,  out  of  an  a]^inted  vineyard  where  the 
khofenare  few  and  the  harvests  still  plenteoas, 
mto  a  desert  where  there  is  neither  spring  nor 
muner,  seed-time  nor  harvest. 

Still,  when  I  beheld  the  affecting  ceremonies 
of  the  sacrifice  I  forgot  those  rational  abstrac- 
tioQs,  and  lost  my  reason  in  my  sympathy.  I 
did  not  feel  so  much  that  a  home  was  losing 
its  member,  and  God's  field  its  laborer,  as  that 
b^cven  was  gaining  a  saint. 

The  sweet,  choral,  consecrating  hymn  swelled 
op  fiom  unseen  devotees.  The  Bishop,  with 
hit  officiating  priests,  stood  around  the  altar. 
The  Ladjr  Superior  entered  with  the  sisters  and 
n&ged  themselves  around  the  chapel — the  pro- 
^^lUBg  sister  knelt,  still  wearing  the  white  vail 
of  the  novitiate,  and  holding  a  candle  in  her 
light  hand,  typical  perhaps  of  the  ready  lamp 
of  the  vijgin.  She  was  not  young — not  a  sud- 
den convert  to  a  faith  that,  above  all  others, 
c^ptintes  the  imagination.  I  pitied,  certainly 
at  that  moment  I  was  too  much  softened  to 
tilttBe  her.  life,  I  thought,  has  worn  off*  its 
fim  lustre;  death,  perhaps,  may  have  bereft 
^;  perhaps  disappointment,  in  its  legion 
^m«s,  has  crossed  her ;  her  joys  have  been 
^^ before  <*  their  race  began.*'  She  has, 
perhaps,  thus  been  driven  to  abandon  the  offices 
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of  her  sex ;  to  unrivet  the  gentle  bands  of  do- 
mestic life ;  to  exclude  forever  the  voices  of  her 
home ;  to  renounce  the  charms  of  novelty  and 
variety ;  to  deny  the  insatiable  instinct  of  our  be- 
ing, ouriosity ;  to  shut  out  forever  nature's  man- 
ifestations of  God's  wisdom  and  infinite  love. 

As  the  ceremony  proceeded  it  seemed  to  me 
to  indicate  loss,  not  sacrifice.  The  lady  knelt 
and  calmly  confronted  her  destiny,  death  in 
life.  There  was  no  shrinking,  no  blenching, 
not  a  tear  started,  not  the  slightest  paling  or 
deepening  of  the  faint  color  on  her  cheek. 

Bishop  Hughes  performed  the  ceiemony  of 
consecration  with  dignity  and  feeling.  The 
lady  continued  kneeling  through  the  long  ex- 
hortation with  the  inunobility  of  a  statue.  Cer- 
tain ceremonies  were  performed  which,  if  to  the 
uninitiated  they  appear  firivolous,  are  holy  sym- 
bols to  the  instruct  Catholic,  and  thereiibre 
claim  our  reverence. 

There  was  a  fbarfhl  significance  in  the  clos- 
ing act.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  slight  recoil  in  the 
hitherto  passive  subject.  She  prostrated  her- 
self before  the  altar,  and  the  Bishop,  after  re- 
moving the  white  vail,  threw  the  black  rail  of 
her  order  over  her.  It  was  a  pall,  the  token 
of  eternal  separation  from  the  world.  The  sis- 
ters adjusted  it,  and  sihe  arose  to  receive  the 
kiss  and  benediction  of  her  Superior.  Hence- 
forth her  individuality  was  to  be  merged  in 
a  community ;  her  loves  and  friendships  to  be 
melted  into  relations  to  a  conventual  sisterhood. 
Henceforth  no  fofgetive  action  of  the  mind, 
no  self-originating  purpose,  no  impulse  of  affec- 
tion. She  became  a  part  of  a  machine ;  its 
action  to  be  governed  by  stem  laws.  The  rising 
day  had  nothing  new  to  unfold ;  to-day  must 
be  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day. 

I  left  the  House  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  some 
confusion  of  mind,  between  the  sympathy  I 
naturally  felt  for  an  act  of  seeming  conscien- 
tions,  religious  devotion,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  that  act,  proceeding  perhaps  from  a 
Protestant  education. 

I  asked  myself  how  much  of  my  sympathy 
might  stand  the  test  of  reason  ?  how  much  of 
my  disapprobation  was  the  result  of  prejudice  ? 

It  was  a  brilliant  morning,  and  the  change 
from  the  dim,  religious  light  of  the  chapel  to 
the  sunlit  street,  the  press  of  fine  ladies  in  re- 
dundant fine  dresses,  the  roll  of  coaches,  and 
the  rattle  of  carts,  was  full  of  discords,  and  to 
aroid  it  all  I  tamed  into  the  house  of  a  frietad 
where  I  have  received  many  a  practical  lesson 
on  the  trae  economy  of  human  life.  I  was 
shown  into  her  library.  It  was  a  State  &st- 
day,  rejoiced  in  by  our  wdrking  gentlemen  as 
a  holiday.  My  friend's  husband  was  reading 
aloud  to  her.  "  Ah,"  I  said,  **  in  the  bosom  of 
your  family?"  "Yes,"  he  replied,  returning 
my  smile,  "  enjojring  domestic  bliss, 

''*The  onlr  bllu  that  haa  aarrlved  the  Fall*** 
Beside  my  friend  sat  a  young  orphan  girl, 
whose  affecting  stoiy  I  had  been  told.     My 
friend  was  giving  her  some  instruction  in  draw- 
ing preparatory  to  her  taking  a  governess's  place.  • 
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In  the  corner  were  two  happy  little  girls,  en- 
gaged with  their  dolls  and  baby-house,  fore- 
shadowing their  fatore  lives.     How  much  hap- 
pier, how  much  richer  is  this,  I  thought,  as  1 1 
looked  around  upon  the  family  scene,  than  the  i 
sterile  life  of  a  convent !  | 

Soon  after  me  entered  H.  L ,  the  sister  , 

of  my  friend,  a  single  woman  approaching  the 
meridian  of  life.  There  was  more  of  heaven 
than  earth  on  her  countenance.  I  perceived 
that  its  usual  expresdon  of  peaceful  resignation 
was  lighted  up  by  s<mie  recent  good  deed.     H. 

L '8  whole  life  was  a  mission  of  love  and 

mercy.  It  was  of  her  that  her  Methodist  pastor 
said  quaintly,  *'  I  should  like  to  be  at  H.*s  funer- 
al It  «ill  be  a  beautiful  funeral ! — the  poor 
will  be  there."  (The  funeral  was  not  long  de- 
ferred. She  died  three  years  since,  after  strug- 
gling for  sixteen  years,  from  fourteen  to  thirty, 
with  an  inherited  consumption — sustained  those 
sixteen  years  by  living  in  the  open  air,  and  re- 
Titalising  the  moral  sources  of  life  by  daily  acts 
of  beneficence.)  H.  has  used  each  hour  as  if 
it  were  as  precious  as  the  last  hour.  She  has 
lived  beyond  the  world's  shadow,  and  so  near 
to  the  threshold  of  heaven  that  its  light  has 
ftdlen  on  her. 

''Have  you  been  to  ihepisons  to-day,  Aunt 
H.  ?"  asked  a  lisping  little  girl  who  knew  her 
annf  s  accustomed  walks. 

'*No,  Nell,  I  have  been  to  a  more  cheerful 
place — to  Jenny's  wedding." 

Jenny  we  all  knew,  a  poor  girl  whom  H. 
had  steered  through  many  a  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  in  her  love-passages;  and  whom  she  had 
finally  launched  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  with 
a  nice  outfit  for  the  voyage,  and  as  hearty  a 
sympathy  as  if  the  next  bridal  were  to  be  her 
own.  H.  found  it  as  natural  (as,  alas  I  few  do) 
"  to  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice,  as  to  weep 
with  those  that  weep."  The  degrading  selfish- 
ness implied  in  Rochefoucault's  maxim,  that 
every  man  finds  a  certain  pleasure  in  his  friend's 
misfortune,  was  as  incomprehensible  to  her  as 
a  verse  in  Sanscrit. 

I  looked  on  and  listened  while  parents  and 
children  confided  to  her  some  plan  of  char- 
ity or  project  of  pleasure,  all  alike  claiming 
her  active  love  or  brimming  sympathy.  Fresh 
firom  the  conventual  scene,  I  naturally  com- 
pared the  Protestant  lay  Sister  of  Meroy  with 
the  '*Nun  devout  and  pure."  Perhaps  others 
may  come  to  my  conclusions,  and  deem  the  one 
a  life  of  gloom  and  sterility,  in  fiinded  sub- 
servience to  a  stem  Deity  to  be  propitiated  by 
penances  and  mortifications ;  the  other,  a  cheer- 
ful, loving,  filial  service,  rendered  to  a  benign 
Father. 


MODERN  SAMARITANS. 
"  TF  you  positively  have  no  other  engagement 
J-  now ! "  said  Mrs.  Small,  laying  her  exquisite- 
ly gloved  hand  on  Mrs.  Jordan's  arm  as  she  rose 
to  preparo  for  a  drive  with  her  new  firiend. 

*  *  Oh !  n  one,  I  assure  you.     I  was  quite  alone. 
My  aunt  and  cousin  Helen  are  gone  to  call  on 


some  friends  of  the  liudlam  Whites,  just  arrived 
from  Charieston." 

**  Helen  will  make  a  charming  bride." 

Mrs.  Small  never  condescended  to  cioea-quet- 
tion  where  she  could  accomplish  her  puipose 
without  an  absolute  application  of  hydnmlie 
forces ;  but  she  had  some  desire  to  know  whether 
Miss  Groton  really  had  been  successful  in  her 
winter's  angling  for  this  tantalizing  gold-fish. - 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  quite  thrown  off 
her  guard  by  Mrs.  Small's  evident  familiarity 
with  fiEtmily  secrets,  **  though  the  wedding  may 
not  be  befbro  faU." 

Mrs.  Small  inly  congratulated  herself  on  this 
dextrous  throw  of  the  lead.  **Do  not  hurry 
in  the  least,  my  dear ;  there  is  ample  time.  I 
came  abundantly  early,  that  we  might  drive 
slowly  and  have  a  good  long  talk." 

So  Mrs.  Jordan  went  up  to  the  **  blue  room,** 
which  she  had  occupied  for  three  weeks  or  more 
in  her  unde's  house  in  Union  Square,  to  ar- 
ray herself  in  her  best  carriage  dress  and  her 
bridal  bonnet.  She  was  still  a  little  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Small ;  but  all  Helen's  friends  had  ptowed 
exceedingly  kind,  and  she  wondered  at  Mr. 
Jordan's  distrust  of  them.  She  had  a  private 
persuasion  that  his  late  business  troubles  had 
soured  him.  She  enjoyed  the  little  ecku  of 
bridehood  and  the  novelty  of  her  position,  in 
which  her  natural  tact  and  good  sense  sostained 
her,  and  wished  that  Henry  did  not  consider  it 
quite  such  a  bore  to  go  out,  or  entertain  their 
new  friends  at  home. 

Mr.  Charles  Groton  took  the  entire  credit  of 
this  match  to  himself,  and  had  insisted  that 
they  should  pass  at  least  a  month  or  two  in 
his  own  family,  until  they  could  make  up  their 
minds  about  settling  down,  and  though  it  was 
much  against  bis  own  wishes,  Mr.  Jordan  finally 
consented.  He  had  a  theory  that  all  newly 
wedded  people  must  necessarily  have  some  jars 
before  will  and  opinion  could  run  smoothly 
in  matrimonial  gearing,  and  thought  that  they 
could  best  accomplish  the  adjustment  without 
outside  interference.  Besides,  he  did  not  like 
the  social  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  dreaded 
its  eficct  a  little  on  his  warm-hearted,  unsus- 
picious wife. 

/*^  Dear  me,  how  strange  it  all  is!"  thought 
Mrs.  Jordan,  on  this  especial  bright  March 
morning.  **To  think  I  am  really  married  I 
I  can't  at  all  realize  it."  Of  course  not ;  it  is  a 
word  all  women  use  in  reference  to  their  en- 
gagements and  marriages,  eq>eci«lly  if  rapidly 
conducted  as  hers  had  been.  All  was  over, 
however  it  had  come  to  pass :  the  brief  court- 
ship ;  the  quiet  wedding,  which  had  furnished 
**  food  for  the  mind"  to  all  Groton  Four  Comers ; 
the  rapid  journey  ;  the  reception  given  by  her 
aunt  to  the  best  people  on  their  visiting  list ; 
and  here  she  was  preparing  to  drive  oui  alone 
with  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Small.  Should  she 
put  on  her  handsomest  lace  set?  Yes,  she 
would ;  but  what  would  her  mother  think  to  aea 
these  elegant  things  going  on  for  a  week  day  ? 

The  simple  toilet  was  soon  acoompli^ied,  and 
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IKitby  rejoined  the  gtatety  ladj  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  a  freshness  of  bloom  and  expression 
iritich  the  &ir,  jaded  Mrs.  Small  would  hare 
giftnher  husband's  next  snocessAil  **  operation** 
topoflsest. 

"Your  bonnet  is  very  becoming,  my  dear,** 
ihe  said,  scanning  her  jonng  friend  rapidly 
from  hMd  to  foot,  bat  so  qniekly  that  the 
gisnce  was  entirely  unnoticed. 

"Tes,"'  decided  Mrs.  Small  mentally— 'Mt 
mast  be  that  her  father  is  wealthy,  as  Helen 
Gfoum  gives  out ;  every  thing  is  of  the  best — 
ditt  collar  is  real  point  ctAlenffon.  They  will 
be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  society  ;'*  and 
her  manner  took  an  added  shade  of  warmth. 

She  did  not  know,  nor  did  Kitty  or  her 
mother  guess — nor  yet  Helen,  who  had  shopped 
for  her  cousin's  bridal  outfit — that  Mr.  Charles 
Groton  bad  changed  the  inclosure  of  one  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  dollars  before  he  had 
pet  it  in  his  daughter's  hands.  Helen  thought 
her  uncle  very  liberal,  ^ough  her  own  trousseau 
would  cost  double  that ;  and  the  good  people 
It  the  homestead  all  remarked  that  she  had 
aide  the  money  go  a  long  way — ^though,  as  the 
IXKtor  said,  **a  hundred  dollars  is  a  great 
mm,  a  great  sum,  Kitty,  to  spend  at  once,  on 
dna.  Think  how  far  it  would  go  toward 
keeping  a  poor  family  this  cold  weather !  **  The 
A]en90Q  set  and  the  velvet  mantle  had  been 
ipecial  gifts  besides,  which  was  considered  very 
bad  of  her  only  brother  by  the  Doctor's  wife, 
who  thought  the  price  of  the  first  must  have 
been  four  or  five  dollars!  Seventy-five  was 
nearer  the  mark,  and  besides  that  it  had  cost 
Helen  a  reproof  from  bet  father  for  wasting 
the  money  he  bad  given  for  something  **  really 
nloable"— that  had  been  his  direction  to  her — 
oa  goch  nselesa  finery. 

*^And  now,'*  said  Mrs.  Small,  as  the  crimson- 
fiaed  carriage  rolled  smoothly  over  the  Russ 
pavement,  **I  want  to  consult  yon  about  some- 
thing very  important.  You  know  your  husband 
ii  a  manager  in  our  new  foundling  hospital, 
*die  Perkins  Macdonough  Foundation'  we  in- 
tend to  call  it.  We  hope  to  get  a  valuable  be- 
qnest  from  the  Perkins  family,  and  Crawford 
Haedonoogh  did  leave  us  fifty  thousand  last  fall. 
He  was  a  foundling,  you  know,  and  made  his 
immense  wealth ;  he  might  just  as  well  have 
giren  a  hundred.  Still,  we  expect  to  get  an 
Appropriation  before  the  Legislature  breaks 
op  i  bat  in  the  mean  time  there  are  current  ex- 
penses, and  things,  all  running  into  arrears, 
ttd  the  matron  bores  me  about  her  last  quar- 
ter's salary  in  the  most  unreasonable  way  every 
time  I  go  there ;  so  we've  got  to  raise  it  some- 
how." 

''Bat  Where's  the  fifty  thousand  dollars?" 
Mked  her  greatly  interested  listener. 

"Oh,  that's  all  sunk  in  the  lot  for  our  new 
hailding,  Ninety-ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
We  wanted  a  good  location,  and  the  building 
■»Mt  correqKmd;  for  of  course  the  city  will 
grow  oat  to  there  before  long,  and  it  will  be  a 
perfect  monument  to  every  one  interested,  you 


know.  We  expect  to  get  that  ont  of  those 
people  at  Albany." 

**If  you  could  only  have  a  fair,*'  said  Kitty, 
mindful  of  the  hundred  and  forty  dollars  they 
had  raised  by  a  Ladies*  Fair  to  paint  the  Church 
at  Groton. 

Mrs.  Small  repressed  a  gesture  of  contempt 
at  this  antediluvian  suggestion. 

**My  dear  child,  you  are  a  hundred  years 
behind  the  age  I  even  bazars  have  been  given 
up  to  the  canailk — oh,  for  centuries!  I  pro- 
posed a  ball  at  the  Academy — ^for  I  was  driven 
to  my  wits'  end ;  but  your  husband  vetoed  it  in 
the  coolest  way !  Between  us,  my  dear,  he  is  a 
little  Puritanical ;  but  you  will  soon  cure  him 
of  that  He  never  dances  himself,  you  know. 
Young  Jones,  Fanny's  brother-in-law,  Perkins 
Jones,  was  so  wicked  as  to  call  him  a  Havelock 
saint  I" 

Kitty*s  face  finshed  to  carnation.  **I  don't 
dance  myself,**  she  said,  a  little  resentfully. 

•*  You  don't?  I'm  amazed  I  I  thought  it  was 
only  because  of  Lent,  and  it's  quite  fashionable 
to  be  strict,  you  know.  You  can't  object  to  Lea 
Landers,  Those  other  things  are  perhaps  a 
little  too  devotte  for  a  married  lady.  Now  that 
yon  are  married,  my  dear,  it  may  be  quite  as 
well  to  give  up  the  arm's-length  dances,  as  Per- 
kins Jones  calls  them.  But  even  if  people  have 
principles,  and  I  don't  doubt  your  husband  Aos, 
you  know,  one  has  to  make  some  sacrifices  for 
the  claims  of  charity.     Odious  creature  I" 

This  last  was  not  addressed  to  her  companion, 
as  our  readers  may  readily  divine,  but  elicited 
by  the  apparition  of  a  carriage  caught  in  the 
same  lock  of  omnibuses  and  drays  which  had 
arrested  their  own  progress  momentarily. 

Mrs.  Jordan  looked  out  with  some  interest, 
but  saw  only  two  very  well-dressed  ladies — 
the  youngest  of  them  extremely  beautiful,  she 
thought — ^with  an  air  of  style  and  good  breeding. 

Mi's.  Small  sank  back,  and  touched  the  spring 
which  interposed  the  silken  blind  between  her 
and  the  unwelcome  view. 

"That  person  is  my  aversion — ^vulgar,  push- 
ing creature.  She  fairly  haunts  us !  but  it  will 
not  do  her  the  least  good.  We  have  all  made 
up  our  minds  not  to  countenance  her,'*  said 
she,  with  warmth. 

"  She  looks  like  a  lady,*'  rentured  Kitty,  as 
the  carriages  again  separated. 

"You  never  can  tell  here  in  New  York — 
milliners  and  dress-makers  can  accomplish  mir- 
acles. That  is  Miss  Crowder,  a  pushing,  de- 
testable girl;  her  father  made  all  his  money 
with  Crowder*s  Hair  Tonic  I  Only  conceive  it, 
she  aspires  to  our  set,  because  they  have  moved 
into  an  elegant  house,  and  nfibrd  to  dress  well ! 
She  was  put  at  Madame  Chegary's  when  she 
was  fourteen — quite  by  accident  her  mother 
stumbled  on  the  school  1 — ^when  my  sister  Fanny, 
Mrs.  De  Lancy  Jones,  was  there.  Of  course 
she  never  notices  her  in  the  least  now,  but  she 
still  presumes  upon  it  to  bow  whenever  they 
meet.     You  can't  tell  how  it  annoys  me  !** 

"Oh,  I  recollect  hearing  some  one  speak  of 
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her,  that  she  was  sach  a  remarkable  lingoist, 
and  musical,  I  think.*' 

« I  beliere  she  sets  op  for  something  of  the 
sort ;  but  imagine  her  impertinence  to  try  and 
force  herself  into  respectable  society.  Why, 
I'ye  used  dozens  of  the  tonic  myself.  I  never 
come  across  her  card  that  I  don't  think  of  the 
letters  on  the  flat  bottles ;  '  Crowder'  in  blown 
glass.  That  is  the  bane  of  New  York  society, 
my  dear.  We  who  kaive  grandfathers  (it  was 
a  part  of  Mrs.  Small's  creed  to  forget  that  hers 
had  been  an  eminent  leather  dealer  in  the 
Swamp  originally ;  her  memory  went  back  no 
£uther  than  his  election  to  a  brigadier-general- 
ship, whence  his  military  title  and  distinction), 
we  are  expected  to  countenance  all  sorts  of 
people  the  moment  they  can  afford  to  take  a 
pew  in  Grace,  and  a  box  at  the  Opera.  But 
that  ball,  you  know." 

**0h  yes,  you  must  have  the  money  some 
way.  ^enry  has  promised  to  take  me  to  see 
the  children." 

**0h,  we  are  going  there  now;  there  is  a 
meeting  of  the  managers  at  one.  Mr.  Jordan 
never  gets  up  from  down  town,  but  Archie  Low- 
ber  and  Peridas  Jones  are  sure  to  be  there. 
On  the  whole,  I  was  glad  the  ball  did  not  go 
on;  for  the  *  children's  nursery,*  a  very  differ- 
ent affair,  much  mon  conuno^place  than  ours, 
which  is  intended  as  a  'moijpd  disinfectant,' 
th^  have  an  annual  baU,  you  know,  and  might 
say  we  followed  their  lead.  The  last  thing  / 
should  wish  to  do  is  to  foUoWMrs.  Jack  Depew 
in  any  thing.  She  gives  herself  monstrous  airs 
since  she  married  into  the  family ;  but  la  I  my 
dear,  I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  Mr.  Small 
knew  Sampson  Johnson,  her  first  husband,  long 
before  he  came  into  Wall  Street,  where  he  made 
all  his  money.  I  wonder  he  can  rest  in  his 
grave  at  the  use  it's  put  to  now." 

The  temporary  abiding  place  of  the  Perkins 
Macdonough  Foundation  was  by  no  means  de- 
sirable as  to  neighborhood,  and  that  heavy  at- 
mosphere peculiar  to  such  institutions  greeted 
the  visitors  in  the  narrow  passage  which  Jieads 
to  the  managers'  rooms.  Mrs.  Small  gathered 
her  silken  robes  together,  and  applied  her  jew- 
eled vinaigrette  to  her  face  as  she  alighted. 

Kitty  followed  her  steps,  thinking  that  the  in- 
stitution which  was  intended  as  a  ^*  moral  disin- 
fectant" had  not  commenced  with  that  material 
purification  which  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all 
si^ch  reforms. 

The  two  largest  rooms  in  to  house  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  Board,  who  came  once  a  week 
to  occupy  them  for  half  an  hour,  leaving  the 
damp  basement  for  the  children's  play  and  break- 
fiswt-room,  and  a  lofty  attic  for  the  matron's 
private  iqiartment.  They  were  handsomely  fur- 
nished in  library  style,  and  the  comfortable 
couches  already  occupied  by  early  comers- 
while  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Jones,  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  was  seated  at  the  table  in  the  cen- 
tre in  the  most  business-like  attitude,  pen  in 
hand. 

Mrs.  Jordan  had  met  most  of  the  ladies  be- 


fore, and  found  a  place  beside  Mrs.  Marcus 
Lane,  interrupting  quite  unintentionally  the  de- 
voirs of  Archie  Lowber,  Esq. — a  tall,  fair,  good- 
tempered  Bohemian,  one  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  management.  Mr.  Jordan  was 
found  valuable  as  influencing  the  substantial 
part  of  the  community,  and  keeping  the  business 
matters  of  the  Foundation  in  something  like 
order.  Archie  Lowber,  £sq. — as  you  found  ths 
name  on  any  list  of  patronage  published,  whether 
to  sustain  a  charity  ball,  a  yacht  club,  orpuUie 
dinner — was  equally  serviceable  in  another  way. 
His  idle  good-nature,  his  good  address,  and  Us 
well-filled  purse  sustained  cheerfully  a  constant 
demand ;  all  be  asked  in  return  was  some  aid 
in  time-killing,  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
public  subscriptions,  and  a  pretty  wcMnan  to  talk 
to  or  dance  with,  as  the  pase  might  be.  No- 
thing pleased  him  more  t)u|n  to  be  appealed  to 
by  half  a  dozen  belles  at  once*  .fpr  a  vote,  sub- 
scription, or  veto ;  and  this  morning  he  was  to 
be  indulged  to  his  heart's  content.  Mrs.  Small 
unfolded  her  grand  scheme  of  charitable  kite- 
flying ;  a  ball  even  at  the  Academy,  and  nnder 
the  most  rigorous  supervision,  was  no  longer  safe 
or  distinguished.  *'They  must  have  money, 
and  there  must  be  people  who  had  plenty  of  it ; 
and  an  amateur  concert,  not  at  a  church— oh, 
no ;  that  was  old  too — ^but  at  a  private  house, 
where  every  one  could  be  in  f^  dress,  and 
cards  of  admittance  five  dollars — ^how  would 
that  do?" 

She  was  sure  of  Mr.  Lowber — ^he  considered 
himself  to  have  an  excellent  tenor,  though  ^ 
assumed  indifference  for  the  sake  of  being  en- 
treated; Mrs.  Mark  Lane  was  a  contralto;  Mrs. 
De  Lancy  Jones,  a  soprano ;  her  brother-in-law, 
the  well-known  member  of  the  New  York  dob, 
Perkins  Jones,  could  contribute  a  baasoprofiindo. 

'*You  sing,  I  am  sure;  your  face  tells  aie 
so,"  said  Archie  Lowber,  turning  suddenly  to 
the  bride,  whom  he  had  by  this  time  decided 
to  patronize. 

Kitty  had  been  the  leader  of  the  choir  in  the 
elevated  singing  seats  of  Groton  Four  Comers ; 
but  Mrs.  Henry  Jordan  binned  and  said  "  No^** 
disconcerted  by  the  impressive  glance  whkh  ac- 
companied the  question. 

** No  ?  and  with  that  voice !" 

This  response  was  almost  in  a  whlq)er,  ao» 
companied  by  another  glance.  Mrs.  Jordan 
wondered  if  he  knew  she  was  really  married; 
and  wished  he  would  go  back  to  playing  with 
Mrs.  Mark  Lane's  glove,  and  telling  her  what  m 
dainty  hand  the  own^  had. 

**  We  are  to  have  our  concert,  then !"  i 
Mrs.  Small,  trinnq>hantly,  after  the  buss  of  d 
cussion  had  continued  at  least  ten  minutes. 

*'  Isn't  it  a*  charming  idea  ?"  said  Mrs.  ] 
leaning  toward  Mrs.  Jordan. 

'*Will  you  not  be  afinaid  to  sing  belbi»  •• 
many  people  ?"  and  Kitty  remembered  her  own 
great  mortification,  only  the  last  Thanksgiitug 
Day — the  trembling  quaver  of  her  vdoe,  ite 
final  breaking  down  In  the  anthem  solo  i  ~ 
fell  to  her  by  right  of  leadership. 
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''Oh,  not  in  the  least !  That  is  the  last  thing, 
ifflHit,  Mrs.  Jones?" 

"Fan  dress!" 

**  Screen  of  hot-house  flowe'rs.** 

"Brown,  of  conne,  strictljr  prirate  I" 

"Oh yes;  limit  the  cards  to  five  hundred." 

"Scren,  I  think;  plenty  of  people  pay  for 
cuds  who  never  intend  to  use  them." 

"Yes,  we  onght  to  clear  two  thousand  or 
twentj-fire  hundred  at  the  very  least." 

"Whose  house?" 

"The  Laurences*." 

"  Not  large  enough .  Horrid  rooms  for  music 
I  esg  there  last  winter." 

"Why  not  yours?" 

"Not  central  enough." 

"Afraid  of  her  new  carpets,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Jones,  in  a  malicious  aside ;  and  so  the  chatter 
nent  on  until  Kitty  began  to  think  they  never 
loald  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion ;  and 
wondered  if  there  would  be  time  for  her  to  see 
dte  children  belonging  to  the  Foundation,  in 
whom  she  felt  greatly  more  interested. 

"Oh,  we  must  have  some  professional  talent, 
of  coarse.  Mr.  Lowber,  weShall  depend  on  your 
ioterestwith  Grorteschokoff  and  Signor  Baritone. 
Promise  now!"  said  Mrs.  Small,  finally. 

"Any  thing,  from  my  hand  to  my  heart," 
responded  the  gentleman,  gallantly ;  and  at  last 
die  managers  began  to  look  at  their  watches, 
and  remember  other  engagements  equally  im- 
pcrathrc. 

"  I  sent  off  the  carriage,  depending  on  a  seat 
with  you  down  town,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  who, 
since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  the  wife 
ofherhu^Mnd's  guardian,  and  the  publication 
of  die  will  with  its  various  legacies,  had  been 
"taken  up"  out  of  the  maternal  cirele  of  in- 
fluence, much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mrs.  Hopkins 
«^  who  had  all  her  life  aspired  to  a  footing 
on  lito  mer  de  glace  which  her  daughter  now 
trod  exultingly. 

"Could  I  see  the  children,  Mrs.  Small?" 
nid  Kitty,  quickly ;  her  heart  ypamed  toward 
the  little  unfortunates  branded  with  a  heritage 
of  duune  and  isolation. 

Mrs.  Small  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  *  Once 
will  be  enough — Mrs.  Howard  will  show  you ;" 
and  she  rang  for  Bifrs.  Howard  accordingly. 
*  "Little  wretches,  that  hall  is  sufficient!" 
and  Mn.  Lane  borrowed  Mrs.  Small's  vinai- 
RR^  *'Mark  thinks  it  a  great  risk  to  come 
here  on  bftby's  account.  He  says  such  horrid 
iMfections  am  carried  about  in  that  way.  But 
we  must  run  some  risks,  as  Mr.  Lowber  says, 
«  where  is  the  self-denial  ?" 

Kn.  Howard,  a  gentle,  staid,  and  care-worn 
pcnon,  presented  herself. 

"Bbs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Howard,  is  anxious  to  go 
ttuMgh  the  house.  As  quick  as  possible,  if  you 
ptease--I  have  just  ten  minutes." 

"Oh,  dont  let  me  keep  you — some  other  day 
win  do  quite  as  well!" 

But  Mrs.  Small  would  wait  tiiat  long  with 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

**  I  depend  on  her  to  manage  her  husband, " 


she  explained  to  Mrs.  Lane,  as  the  door  closed 
on  the  matron  and  her  charge.  *'  She  has  a 
great  deal  of  sensibility  now,  you  know,  and 
really /ee&  these  things." 

She  did,  indeed,  as  she  followed  Birs.  How- 
ard down  the  dark  narrow  stair-case  to  a  room 
where  ten  or  twelve  of  these  worse  than  or- 
phaned little  ones  played,  or  dozed,  or  crouched 
drearily  on  the  floor — soine  with  laige  pitiful 
eyes,  that  looked  up  with  intense  wonder  and 
dim  admiration  to  the  fair  sweet  face  that  bent 
over  them,  and  others,  not  yet  reclaimed  from 
a  coarse  sullenness,  slunk  out  of  sight  and  away 
from  the  kindly  notice.  Then  up  to  the  crowd- 
ed chambers,  with  the  close  rows  of  beds  and 
uncarpeted  floors — even  to  her  own  uncomfort- 
able Uttle  lodging-place — ^Mrs.  Howard  led  her 
visitor. 

"It  is  a  very  great  charge,"  said  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan with  ready  sympathy,  and  thinking  how 
cheerless  the  life  shut  up  with  these  lives  must 
be. 

"Yes,  but  I  can  do  so  little  for  them,  and 
they  ore  so  few  out  of  the  mass  of  neglected 
and  abandoned  childhood—- that  is  the  heaviest 
burden ;"  and  the  matron  sighed. 

Mrs.  Jordan  thought  of  the  cup  of  cold  water 
which  should  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward,  as  she 
bade  her  good-morning  on  the  threshold  of  the 
committee-room. 

"  There  are  not  so  many  as  I  expected  to 
find,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  carriage. 

"Oh  no!  it  is  quite  a  new  thing,  you  know, 
and  our  income  is  very  limited.  We  expect  to 
provide  for  two  or  three  hundred  in  our  new 
building.  Ton  have  no  idea  how  hard  it  is  to 
raise  funds ;  people  will  not  be  charitable  with- 
out their  money*s  worth." 

"  There  was  Mrs.  Livingstone,"  began  Mrs. 
Lane. 

"Oh  yes,  my  child!  but  she  was  as  much 
of  an  excepdon  as  Madame  Guyon." 

"Who  was  shef**  said  Mrs.  Mark — "any 
body  here  in  New  York?  One  of  the  Guyons 
of  Lexington  Avenue  ?" 

Mrs.  Small  threw  a  quick  glance  toward  Kit- 
ty. "No,  she  did  not  belong  to  that  family; 
she  was  an  insane  person — insane  on  the  subject 
of  self-denial  and  charity  generally." 

"Mrs.  Livingstone  was  not  insane,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Lane,  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  comparison.  "  She  kept  her  own  accounts 
in  the  very  strictest  manner.  Mark  says  she 
must  have  given  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  every  year,  and  knew  just  where  every 
dollar  went  to.  To  be  sure  she  miffht  have 
saved  a  little  more  for  him  while  she  was  about 
it— only  forty  thousand." 

"  How  very  rich  she  must  have  been !"  said 
Mrs.  Jordan. 

"  Her  income  was  eight  thousand,"  said  Mrs. 
Small.     "We  never  spend  less  than  twelve." 

"How  much  good  you  must  do!"  Kitty 
thought  of  her  husband*s  salary  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  felt  quite  disheartened. 

"  Oh,  for  that  matter,  I  don't  make  Mrs.  Liv- 
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ingstone  my  model.  She  nerer  bought  a  collar 
or  a  dress  without  stopping  to  consider  whether 
she  could  reallj  afford  it,  I've  heard  Blrs.  Van 
Renssellaer  say,  which  is  simply  charity  run 
mad.  I  give  my  time  and  influence,  as  yon 
see — my  money  is  another  thing — one  can*t  do 
all;"  and  Mrs.  Small  shrugged  her  pretty 
shoulders. 

*^  Mrs.  Livingstone  used  to  think,"  said  Se- 
rena, gravely,  **that  if  every  person  regularly 
set  aside  one-tenth  of  their  income,  or  even 
less,  there  would  always  be  enough  money  for 
charitable  things,  without  any  extra  effort — 
fairs,  you  know,  in  her  day.  She  never  spent 
a  dollar  at  one — ^wasn't  it  a  ridiculous  idea?  I 
tell  Mark  I  don't  think  he's  called  on  to  give 
one  dime  to  any  thing.  People  are  always  call- 
ing on  him,  because  they  know  he  was  brought 
up  with  her.  I  tell  him  I  think  they  got  enough 
outof  Aer." 

Mrs.  Jordan  felt  in  a  maze.  She  had  heard 
both  these  ladies  held  up  as  models  of  charita- 
ble effort  She  had  seen  Mrs.  Small's  name  as 
manager  to  three  or  four  different  societies. 

**Tell  Helen  I  depend  on  her  about  the  con- 
cert— and  mind,  now,  that  you  bring  your  hus- 
band into  it,"  said  that  energetic  lady,  as  she 
set  Kitty  down  at  her  uncle's  door. 

But  the  task  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
Mr.  Jordan's  consent  was  hardly  gained,  by  the 
united  entreaties  of  Helen,  who  looked  forward 
to  a  musical  and  social  triumph,  and  his  wife, 
who  really  felt  herself  pledged  to  all  these  friend- 
ly people  to  obtain  it. 

Helen  saw  the  lighted  rooms,  the  brilliant 
audience,  and  heard  herself  rapturously  encored 
in  the  dashing  Mataplan,  which  had  fallen  to 
her  lot  in  the  programme,  and  Kitty  beheld 
Mrs.  Howard's  face  lighting  up,  with  her  salary 
paid,  and  the  means  of  making  her  charge  more 
comfortable  and  happy  placed  in  her  hands. 
Mr.  Jordan  groaned  in  spirit  over  social  fends, 
envies,  and  jealousies,  that  would  invariably 
arise — his  carefully-hoarded  time  taxed  for  use- 
less committee-meetings  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  display — ^his  wife  caught  up  and  whiried 
on  in  the  very  centte  of  the  circle  whose  influ- 
ence he  had  dreaded — ^and  all  under  the  delu- 
sion that  they  were  self-denying  toilers  in  the 
great  field  of  charitable  efibrt.  His  appoint- 
ment to  a  managership  had  been  Mrs.  Small's 
work,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent — he 
even  questioned  the  eventual  influence  of  her 
favorite  "moral  disinfectant,"  though,  as  yet, 
his  doubts  had  not  resolved  themselves  into  def- 
inite shape. 

The  concert  was  to  be  strictly  private,  of 
course — not  even  an  advertisement  or  card  in 
the  daily  prints.  Who,  then,  was  accountable 
for  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Home 
Journal  f 

**  Aq  Anuttenr  Concert  of  the  most  brUlUnt  chamcter 
is  to  oome  ofi;  we  understand,  at  the  palatial  reddenoe 

of  the  patrician,  Madame  D a,  who  has  kindly  thrown 

open  her  magnificent  saloons  for  the  occasion.  The  meet 
teninent  professional  talent  has  been  engaged — Qortes- 
ohokoli;  presiding  at  the  piano,  and  Signor  Baritone,  the 


fkTorite  of  the  tobms  for  his  elegant  person  aiul  charming 
manners,  will  play  a  conspicnons  part 

**  The  real  (diarm  of  the  oocaaion  will,  howcTer,  coosist 
in  the  oorpt  of  fair  .amateurs,  who  have  conceived  this 
startling  and  original /df«,  sacred  to  the  name  of  Chari- 
ty. We  understand  that  the  stage  and  drawing-room 
amngements  are  nnder  the  direction  of  tiie  tnimiti^le 
Brown,  who  has  deriaed  the  ftiry-like  scheme  of  a  ■niwu 
of  hot-house  flowers  to  soften,  not  seclude,  the  lorely 
participants  in  this  Appolonian  festival,  Mending  en- 
chantment to  the  enchanted  view,*  and  heightening  the 
efliBct  of  incomparable  charms.  Though  thia  was  cob- 
flded  to  us  nnder  seal  of  the  9trieteat  privacy,  we  ImagiM 
that  we  do  not  compromise  ourselves  in  divulgti^  the 

fact  that  Madame  D z  herself  will  give  Meyeiheei*s 

touching  cavatina,  Bobert  toi  que  fatme^  with  all  tlie 
pathos  for  which  her  execution  is  disttngniabed ;  and  a 
charming  duo  for  tenor  and  bass  from  Otdlo  ia  whispewd 

between  that  social  favorite,  A L ,  Esq.,  and  the* 

never-to-be-foigotten-when-onoe-heard  P J ,  of 

dub  notoriety. 

*'It  is  bnaOud  that  the  Ratapkm,  In  wbich  D*ABgii 
is  80  justly  fitmous,  will  be  effectivdy  rendeied  by  the 

dsshing  Miss  H 6 ,  of  Union  Square,  so  soon  te 

be  transplanted  to  the  sunny  South,  if  rumor  may  be  re* 

lied  upon.    The  fascinating  Blrs^  De  L J ,  and 

the  graceful  Mrs.  M L— ,  whose  fansband,  it  win 

be  remembered,  was  a  sharer  in  the  mnnlAeeoee  of  the 
late  eccentric  Mrs.  Graham  Livingstone,  are  happily 
linked,  we  understand,  by  the  band  of  pearls  to  be  found 
in  the  already  fiuhionable  duet  from  the  American  op- 
era of  Ltonora — a  happy  suggestion,  native  talent  applied 
to  heighten  the  triumphs  of  native  geniua  We  had 
nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
applied  to  that  admirable  institution,  so  long  needed  in 
our  midst  (there  are  forty-seven  In  Paris  alone),  the 
*  Perkins  Maodonough  Foundation'— a  home  for  found- 
lings—which will  at  once  have  a  tendency  to  eheck 
this  growing  form  of  parental  desertion." 

Mrs.  SmalFs  dinner-table  had  not  been  pro- 
sided  over  by  that  excellent  lady  for  a  fortnight ; 
Mrs.  Mark  Lane*s  baby  had  gone  through  the 
influenza,  entirely  by  Uie  aid  of  the  norse  and 
Godfrey's  cordial ;  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Jones,  whose 
three  children,  all  under  nine  years  of  age,  were 
at  separate  boarding-schools,  deafened  her  neigh- 
bors with  the  most  extraordinaiy  series  of  vocal- 
izations, intended  to  strengthen  a  swell  of  five 
bars,  on  B  flat,  which  occurred  in  her  part  (Blis. 
Lane  was  to  do  the  contralto),  and  bring  out 
with  greater  flexibility  the  trill  on  F  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  Mrs.  Jones  had  set  her  heart  on 
making  a  sensation,  and  worited  steadily  for  itw 
Rehearsals  absorbed  what  time  Helen  Groton 
could  spare  from  the  most  devotedly  attentive 
of  lovers,  to  which  he  could  not  always  accom- 
pany her,  as  the  affieur  was  not  yet  **  out.**  Even 
Mrs.  Jordan  found  herself  overwhelmed  with  en- 
gagements and  mflled  by  partisanships ;  vexed, 
too,  at  her  husband's  indififerenoe,  when  it  was 
all  for  him,  one  might  say,  to  provide  fdnds  for 
the  exhausted  treasury  over  which  he  unvrilling- 
ly  presided.  She  was  at  the  call  of  every  per- 
son in  the  progiumme.  Solicited  snbacriptlons 
with  Mrs.  Small,  who  called  on  her  husband's 
business  friends  from  A  to  Z,  and  trailed  her 
robes  on  every  office  floor  in  Wall  Street  and 
Exchange  Place ;  turned  music  at  the  rehearsals, 
listened  more  complacently  to  the  compHineats 
of  Archie  Lowber,  wrote  Mrs.  De  Lancy  Jones 
afiectionate  little  notes,  in  reply  to  hers  whkh 
breathed  the  most  flattering  interest  and  intense 
perfume ;  agreed  with  Mrs.  Lane  that  Madame 
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Daprez  was  mnch  too  ewipresai  with  Qorteseho- 
ko^  and  that  Mn.  Revere,  a  rival  contralto,  had 
"no  voice  whatever.*' 

'*Qossipiiig!  oh,  Kitty  1"  said  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  naturally  reported  some  of  diese 
iitUe  ituns.  "  I  wish  jou  were  done  with  these 
people.  How  do  jon  know  what  they  say  of 
yoar*  And  to  tell  the  truth  he  was  a  little 
surprised  at  her  popularity  among  them,  un- 
aware of  the  iQpOTt  Helen  had  generously  set 
afloat  of  her  uncle's  wealth  and  Kitty's  coheir- 

"Mel  why,  they  are  very  fond  of  me,  Fm 
lore  I  •  beddes,  what  could  they  say  ?" 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  you  could  imagine. 
ToB  are  never  safe  with  a  person  who  slanders 
or  ihlicules  a  third  to  yoa." 

^  But  Mrs.  Small  is  very  sincere." 

''Perhaps  so." 

"You  are  very  provoking,  Henry,"  said  his 
wife,  resenting  the  accusation.  *'  I  should  think 
jon  would  want  me  to  make  friends.  I've  left 
all  I  had  but  uncle's  family  for  yon,  you  know ;" 
and  the  tone  suggested  the  deepest  injury  on  his 
part 

*' They're  not  worth  a  quarrel  between  us  at 
ao7  late,  dearie ;  and  as  for  the  intimacy,  it's 
Terj  easily  disposed  of." 

"How?"  indignantly. 

"By  going  to  housekeeping  next  month, 
somewhere  in  the  Chelsea  region.  I  shall  have 
qinte  as  much  of  your  time  then  as  I  can 
ask" 

**  I  should  be  ashamed  to  have  such  an  (pin- 
ion of  people,  as  if  where  we  lived  would  make 
tbestigfatest  difibrence." 

And  so  the  last  day  of  rehearsal  came,  and  the 
voooM  of  Madame  Dnprez,  already  under  the 
hands  of  the  irresistible  master  of  ceremonies, 
who  had  banished  Monsieur  to  the  club,  and 
icily  repelled  the  faintest  suggestion  from  Ma- 
dame, were  thronged  by  full  conclave.  All 
but  Mrs.  Lane ;  Birs.  De  Lanoy  Jones  was  un- 
esqr,  for  however  inferior  a  contralto  is  to  a 
ioprmo,  it  is  nevertheless  slightly  important  in 
a  doet.  Mrs.  Small  suggested  that  Mrs.  Lane 
was  always  late.  Mrs.  Jones  was  comforted, 
and  whi^Mred  to  Mrs.  Jordan  that  Madame 
Diiprez  was  in  wretched  voice.  Ten,  fifteen 
«  minutes  passed,  only  one  cavatina  between  Mrs. 
Jones  and  her  duet ;  what  could  it  mean  ?  How 
Tsry  proivokittg — a  note,  and  of  course  she  could 
not  becoming;  every  thing  depended  on  that 
final  rehearsiri,  too. 

Goneschokoff  gradonsly  improvised  a  fonta- 
•ui  on  a  theme  from  Lwtora,  the  duet  before 
hBB,  while  Mrs.  Jones  glanced  over  the  note. 

^'HoRorsl"  dke  exclaimed;  she  grew  pale, 
she  bit  her  lips,  she  almost  wrung  her  bands. 
Mrs.  Lane  had  bailed  her — Mrs.  Lane's  baby 
had  the  measles,  and  Mrs.  Lane's  inconsiderate 
hnsband  had  shamefully  insisted  that  it  should 
not  be  left,  while  the  doctor  considered  it  seri- 
ooaly  ill,  to  the  Aune  and  her  incomparable 
■cda^^ive.  Mrs.  Lane  wrote  in  despair,  '*  It  was 
cruel,  heartless,  tyrannical  in  Mark."   But  these 


complimentary  epithets  brought  no  aid  to  Mrs. 
De  Lancy's  emergency. 

"  Would  not  Madame  Rivicr^  be  so  exzellen  t  ?" 
suggested  Signer  Baritone,  anxious  to  acquit 
himself  of  a  cavatina  following,  and  keep  an  en- 
gagement made  for  two  o'clock. 

**  No ;"  Madame  Rivicr^  decidedly  declined. 
She  could  never  undertake  such  a  thing  without 
study ;  and,  besides,  she  was  secretly  delighted 
at  the  soprano's  discomfiture,  hers  from  Luda 
would  be  the  only  duet  Mrs.  Revere  folded 
her  hands  in  indolent  unconcern,  full  of  inward 
rejoicing.  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  duet  were  po- 
litely passed  over  by  the  eminent  pianist  whose 
minntes  were  golden,  and  the  programme  pro- 
ceeded. Mrs.  Jones  retired  to  the  library  of 
Madame  Duprez's  elegant  suite,  and  displajred 
her  extreme  amiability  of  character  in  a  series 
of  reproaches  vented  upon  her  sister,  Mrs.  SmalL 

**  You  would  have  that  thing  from  Leonora; 
any  thing  else  in  the  world  might  be  made  up ; 
there  isn't  one  in  twenty  thaf  s  seen  the  musio. 
Ton  always  will  have  every  thing  your  own  way 
if  you  die  for  it!" 

**  Gracious,  Fanny,  don't  be  so  spiteful !  Ton 
know  very  well  you  agreed  with  me  about  the 
novelty,  especially  just  now,  and  said  that  every 
thing  else  was  perfectly  threadbare." 

*^  Well,  so  it  is ;  what  of  it  ?  Just  like  Mark 
Lane,  ordering  his  wife  about  like  a  servant  I 
should  like  to  see  De  Lancy  attempt  to  keep  me 
at  home  if  one  of  his  children  was  dying  1" 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  would  lose  a  chance  for 
display  even  for  that.  Every  body  knows  what  a 
devoted  mother  you  are !" 

*'Oh  dear  I  and  that  horrid  Mrs.  Revere  so 
disobliging.  She  could  do  it  as  well  as  not,  if 
she  choose!  Just  because  she  happened  to 
overhear  what  I  said  about  her  low  notes  to 
Archie  Lowber  I  What  am  I  going  to  do  ?  For 
goodness'  sake,  Angelique,  suggest  something!" 

"  Won't  Mrs.  De  Ruyter  do  ?" 

'*  You  know  very  well  she  wont  come  in  at 
the  last  minute,  when  she  hasn't  been  asked  be- 
fore. Besides,  nobody  knows  the  music ;  Bagoli 
made  us  learn  it  at  Chegary's  when  it  was  first 
brought  out  in  Philadelphia  ages  ago.  Gk)od- 
ness,  Angy,  there's  that  Miss  Crowderl" 

*<  Where?"  and  Mrs.  Small  looked  out  of  the 
window  prepared  to  annihilate  her. 

*^  Oh,  not  here.  I  wish  she  was ;  she  knows 
it ;  we  had  that  duet  together  then.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  cut  her  so  dead." 

''Is  there  any  thing.  I  can  do?"  and  Mrs. 
Jordan's  sympathising  face  looked  in  at  the 
door.  **rm  so  very,  very  sorry — ^we  all  are. 
It  is  such  a  pity  to  give  up  your  duet  Mrs. 
Revere  says  you  will  have  to." 

"Spiteful  thing;  Til  die  first!" 

'*  Or  take  up  Miss  Crowder !"  suggested  Mrs. 
SmalL  *'  You  must  come  with  us,  Mrs.  Jor< 
dan." 

**  Yes,  do;"  and  Mrs.  Jones  hurried  on  her 
gloves;  Mrs.  Revere's  assertion  had  decided 
her.   "  Your  fSace  is  so  honest,  it  will  help  along." 

''But  where  ^re  you  going?"  asked  Ki^, 
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as  Mrs.  Sm^l  singled  her  carriage  oat  of  the 
little  crowd,  and  charged  the  coachman  to  use 
all  dispatch. 

''Not  far,  fortanately — that  is  the  house. 
Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ?  '  Most  luxuriant 
growth,'  as  the  advertisements  say,  proves  what 
hair  tonic  can  do,  faithfully  applied.'* 

The  Crowder  drawing-room  was  faultless,  so 
was  Miss  Crowder's  toilet,  as  she  rose  with  a 
coolness  which  emulated  that  of  her  unexpected 
visitors.  Mrs.  Jordan  shrank  hack,  fearful  of 
a  scene;  they  all  hated  each  other.  What  if  Miss 
Crowder  should  show  them  the  door ! 

'*You  always  were  so  amiable  1"  said  Mrs. 
Jones,  at  the  end  of  Mrs.  SmaU*s  rapid  and 
masterly  introduction  of  their  errand,  in  which 
no  mention  was  made  of  previous  r^kearsals, 
and  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Lane's  di8i4>pointment 
kept  entirely  out  of  sight. 

"  There  was  to  be  a  concert,  for  the  most  desir- 
able object — every  one  must  sympathize.  Dear 
Fanny  was  to  have  the  soprano  in  that  charm- 
ing duet  from  Leonora;  and  recollecting  the 
musical  taste  and  remarkable  talent  of  her  old 

"    Mrs.  Small  did  pause  slightly  here,  but 

rushed  on  again — ''  had  hastened  to  beg  her  to 
join  the  little  circle  of  amateurs  who  were  in- 
terested in  this  noble  charity." 

Miss  Crowder  quietly  secured  and  turned  the 
key,  so  to  speak,  upon  ancient  resentment  and 
long-continued  slights,  during  this  rapid  expla- 
nation. She,  moreover,  followed  Mrs.  Small's 
example,  and  ignored  any  knowledge  of  the 
previous  movements  of  this  ardent  little  band 
of  public  reformers,  gathered  from  the  Home 
journal,  and  the 'crowd  of  carnages  around 
Madame  Duprez's  door,  for  several  days  in  sue- 
.  cession.  The  entrance  of  the  enchanted  portal 
of  Society  was  held  open  to  her — never  mind 
how  treacherous  the  profiering  hand;  should 
any  foolish  personal  resentment  prevail  on  her 
to  turn  away? 

''Those  dear  old  school-days  1**  sighed  Mrs. 
Jones.  "  Ah,  how  often  I  think  of  them  I  but 
the  claims  of  Society  are  so  pressing,  they  have 
quite  separated  me  from  many  a  delightful  as- 
sociation. Sister  knows  how  deeply  I  have  re- 
gretted it.'*  Was  the  vexatious  Crowder  going 
to  defeat  her  after  all? 

Mrs.  Small  took  the  cue.  "  Oh  yes,  indeed  1 
Fanny  has  been  so  absoibed.  She  has  often 
regretted  that  she  could  not  see  more  of  you  ;*' 
and  here  she  paused,  for  she  caught  sight  of 
Mn.  Jordan's  &ce,  which  was  quite  too  "  hon- 
est" for  the  occasion. 

Miss  Crowder  scorned  to  seem  to  denumd 
capitulation.  Certainly,  she  should  be  most 
happy  to  oblige.  She  remembered  the  munc 
perfectly.  It  was  vrith  her  a  mere  matter  of 
"barter,  or  exchange  in  kind,"  to  quote  fh)m 
the  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy"  they  had 
both  been  supposed  to  study  at  schooL  They 
neioded  her,  she  needed  them,  words  were  use- 
less in  the  compact. 

To  have  seen  those  four  ladies  drive  comfort- 
ably off  together  in  Mrs.  Small's  carriage  would 


have  furnished  a  8tage-«fiect  for  Bourcicault— 
amiability,  mutual  good-will,  and  high  appreci- 
ation were  expressed  on  each  face  and  in  eveiy 
accent  Mrs.  Jordan  alone  was  aileBt^-amazo- 
ment  enchained  her. 

"Just  in  time,  are  we  not  ?"  and  Mrs.  Joaes, 
with  smiling  face,  swept  iq>  to  the  grand  piano 
as  the  last  quivering  notes  of  the  grand  finale 
were  sounding. 

^^Leonora  is  a  little  out  of  her  place,  bat 
you  must  give  us  five  minutes." 

Madame  Duprez,  concerned  for  the  perfection 
of  a  musical  soiree  to  come  off  under  her  aus- 
pices, comprehended  and  came  to  the  rescae 
y/ith  conunendable  tact  and  prudence;  welcom- 
ing the  neighbor  she  had  "  passed  on  the  other 
side"  for  full  two  years  with  a  warmth  and  em^ 
pressement  that  did  credit  to  her  head  if  not  to 
her  heart.  Miss  Crowder  smiled,  di^laTlog 
her  superb  teeth,  and  addressed  Signer  Baritone 
in  his  own  musical  language,  as  she  took  np  the 
score  of  her  part. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  no  misgivings;  she  knew 
Elise  Crovrder— Eliza,  originally— too  well  to 
dread  her  having  undertaken  what  she  coald 
not  perform.  She  recollected  all  the  old  Q>cks 
and  rapids  of  her  8chool*firiend  Fanny's  execa- 
tion,  and  supported  her  admirably,  throwing  a 
strength  and  sparkling  freshness  into  the  whole 
duet  which  Mrs.  Lane,  with  all  her  study  and 
correctness^  £Euled  to  give.  Arehie  Lowber 
watched  the  superb  grace  and  elegance  of  her 
figure,  which  the  Cashmere,  dropping  careless* 
ly  away,  revealed,  and  made  op  his  mind  to 
patronize  her.  The  amiable  Fanny's  brother- 
in-law  remarked  to  Mrs.  Jordan,  that  "he 
never  could  see,  for  his  part,  why  the  women 
hadn't  taken  her  np  before.  Who  cared  idxHit 
grand&thers— or  fathers  either,  for  that  matter, 
if  they  could  come  down  with  something  hand- 
some?" 

Mrs.  Reveie's  eye-glass  and  shrugs  were  «i- 
tirely  unavailing;  it  was  natural  enough  that 
she  should  feel  indignant  Miss  Groton  was 
good-naturedly  indifferent;  Gorteschokefl^  pro- 
verbially cold  to  all  professional  merit  sare  his 
own,  uttered  a  stately  compliment;  Sigaor  Bar* 
itone,  forgetting  his  engagement,  lingered  en- 
chanted at  the  success  of  a  fovorite  pupil.  Miss 
Crowder  was  sdf-possessed,  triumphant  • 

We  all  know  how  admirably  the  concert  rac- 
ceeded-^ow  the  daily  papers  were  f nil  of  Ihe 
matter,  and  described  the  dresses  separately 
— how  the  next  issue  of  the  Home  Jomnai 
was  redolent  of  mUle-Jkur  epithets  and  pnper 
names,  discarding  initials  altogether,  and  ds* 
voting  an  entire  paragraph  to  "the  lovely dSfta*' 
tante,  Miss  Crowder,  daughter  of  our  public  «|lir- 
ed  fellow-citisen«  A.  L.  Crowder,  Esq.,  wliaM 
colossal  fortune  is  the  reward  of  wett^dhoflwi 
and  persevering  effort"  It  might  ha^re  i 
that  his  daughter's  success  arose  fh>m  an  i 
itance  of  this  paternal  talent,  combined  with  sui 
infantile  attack  of  the  measles.  However,  «ft 
victory  is  a  combination  of  skill  and  forUiitMft 
circumstances,  and  Miss  Crowder  is  not  the^^ln^ 
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gasartl  vho  bM  «co^)ted  blindly  Hm  advantage 
forcod  upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  tiie  en- 
enjr. 

Mr.  Jordm  withdrew  hit  name  from  the  di- 
nctonbip  of  the  **  Perkins  Macdonoagh  Fonn- 
djUioD,"  and  his  wife  from  her  intimacy  with  its 
ebsrittble  board  of  managers.  Even  after  the 
nil  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Crowder,  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan was  dee[>lj  chagrined  at  the  entire  oblivion 
which  the  hooae  her  husband  had  taken,  in  Thir- 
tjr-eigfath  Street  near  Tenth  Avenue,  seemed  to 
buy  her  in ;  at  least  as  regarded  the  attentions 
of  her  kte  devoted  friends.  Mrs.  Small*s  car- 
risf^  found  its  way  there  once,  but  her  coach- 
man did  not  ai^rove  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
ifae  nolteed  instantly  the  ingrain  carpets  in  the 
parlors.  **The  clainls  of  Society,"  it  is  to  be 
preanned,  prevented  Mrs.  Jones  ftom  taking  so 
kng  an  excursion.  She  bewailed  her  thousand 
engagements  whenever  they  met,  and  was  cer- 
tainlj  eoming  veryr  very  soon.  Mrs.  Mark  Lane 
mrariably  followed  Mrs.  Small's  lead,  and  her 
babjr  had  always  *<  just  been  suffering  fh>m  the 
aost  excruciating  attack,  which  had  made  her 
ptrfietfy  wretched,  and  unable  to  leave  him  for 
a  mufltf/"— whenever  she  encountered  Mrs. 
Jordan  at  Stewart's,  or  in  Mrs.  Groton's  parlors. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  sufficient  good  sense  to  let 
the  verificatbn  of  his  prophecy  pass  with  slight 
oommeat;  the  result  was  sufficient  for  self- 
congnuolation.  Helen's  marriage  to  Lndlam 
White,  and  removal  from  the  city,  prevented 
the  anj^eaaant  necesrity  of  future  contact  with 
the  cifcle  to  which  she  had  introduced  them. 

MissCrowder^s  engagement  to  Periuns  Jones 
vas  anooonced  the  night  of  Miss  Groton's  wed- 
ding; and  though  the  **  Perkins  Macdonough" 
hss  jielded  pUuse,  in  Bfrs.  Small's  afieetions,  to 
a  fresh  and  exciting  charitf  ,  that  prevailing  t3rpe 
of  the  Dorcas  of  the  nineteenth  century  consid- 
en  this  result  to  have  been  worth  all  the  pains 
expended  upon  its  feeble  existence;  since,  *'as 
thejhad  committed  themselves  to  tolerate  Miss 
(Crowder,  her  money  might  just  as  well  be 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  Fanny's  family." 


ABCHIBALD  BLOSSOM,  BACHELOR. 
BENJAMIN  BLOSSOM  was  guilty  of 
three  faults  which  his  lm)ther  Archy,  the 
Whelor,  could  not  fully  forgive :  first,  having 
Afiunilj;  aecond,  going  to  California;  and,  last- 
ht  dying  when  he  got  there.  The  news  of  the  la- 
nwnted  Blossom's  decease  was  brought  to  Archy 
(memomiog,  like  Cleopatra's  asp,  with  his  break- 
^  The  surviving  brother,  unconscious  of 
the  sting  prepared  for  him,  comforUbly  seated 
lumself  to  nibble  the  bread  of  single  blessedness, 
spKtd  his  landlady's  neat  white  napkin  on  his 
lap,  tnoking  the  comers  into  the  arm-holes  of 
his  waistcoat,  stirred  his  coffiae,  read  the  mom- 
i%psper,ate  tiiree  eggs  ont  of  the  shell  with  a 
Httle  iroiy  scoop,  and  finally  broke  the  seal  of 
^  feminine-looking  envelope  beside  his  plate. 
"I  knew  there  was  someOiing  deuced  dis- 
>8reeable  in  that  letter  1"  said  Arehy,  turning 


fint  purple  and  then  pale.  **The  best  I  can 
do,  I  am  always  being  made  a  victim  I" 

The  epistle  was  from  the  mother  of  Benja- 
min's children ;  and  in  a  cramped  chirography, 
and  a  style  full  of  grammatical  errors,  italics, 
and  tears,  indicating  a  good  deal  of  grief,  and 
not  much  education,  it  informed  the  bachelor 
that  his  sister-in-law  was  a  widdow  (with  two 
d's),  and  his  nephews  and  nieces  '  *  orfens."  The 
news  would  have  been  very  apt  to  spoil  his 
breakfast,  but  for  the  precaution  he  had  taken 
to  open  the  eggs  befbre  he  did  the  letter.* 

Archy  walked  the  room  with  his  napkin,  and 
thought  of  a  good  many  things — poor  Ben  dying 
away  off  there,  among  strangers,  and  no  doubt 
in  very  improper  clothes ;  how  he  (the  surviv- 
ing brother)  would  look  in  black;  and  what 
was  his  duty  respecting  Pnscilla  and  her  or- 
phans. **  There  is  no  other  way,  as  I  see,"  he 
mused,  wiping  his  fbrehead  with  the  napkin, 
"  but  to  submit,  and  be  a  victim !  Think  of 
me,  Arehibald  Blossom,  suddenly  called  to  be 
the  father  of  four  little  Blossoms ;  and  a  brother 
to  her  whose  heart  is  left  destitoot — t,  double-o, 
t,  toot!"  groaned  Arehy,  holding  the  letter  up 
to  the  light.  '*  Poor  woman !  poor  woman  ! 
no  doubt  she  was  too  much  afflicted  to  give 
attention  to  her  spelling.  A  brother  to  her! 
I  wonder  she  didn't  say  a  husband  while  she 
was  about  it!"  And  Archy  smiled  a  grim 
smile  in  the  glass,  mentally  contrasting  his 
fastidious  habits  of  life  with  the  disagreeable 
ties  and  duties  of  paternity. 

To  the  bachelor*s  love  of  nicety  and  sleepless 
solicitude  for  himself  was  joined  an  amiable  dis- 
position, which  was  forever  getting  the  other  traits 
into  trouble.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware,  as  we  have  seen,  that  he 
was  to  be  made  a  victim;  nevertheless,  even 
while  heaping  reproaches  upon  the  late  Benja- 
min, calling  his  children  brats,  and  cursing  the 
man  who  first  invented  widows,  he  resolved  to 
visit  his  brother's  family — brushed  his  wig,  col- 
ored his  whiskers,  packed  up  a  carpet  bag,  and 
made  other  preparations  for  the  pioas  pilgrim- 
age. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  thought 
of  fulfilling  the  scriptural  injunction,  **To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction ;" 
although  it  had  long  been  a  personal  habit  of 
his  to  *'keep  himself  [literally]  unspotted  from 
the  world." 

It  was  half  a  day's  journey  from  Archy's 
residence  in  town  to  the  rural  locality  which 
he  had  no  doubt  was  all  this  time  resounding 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  bereaved  family. 
Arrived  at  the  village  hotel,  he  ordered  a  room 
and  supper ;  and,  after  the  necessary  ablutions 
and  refi^hments,  and  certain  studious  moments 
devoted  to  his  attire,  he  set  out,  with  his  im- 
maculate waistcoat  and  gold-headed  cane,  to 
walk  to  the  Blossom  cottage. 

It  was  Arehy's  first  advent  in  the  place ;  a 
chronic  dislike  of  seenes  rustic  and  domestic 
having  hitherto  deterred  him  fVom  venturing 
upon  a  visit.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  little 
town  so  eharming.    It  was  the  close  of  a  pleas- 
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ant  June  day ;  the  sunset  was  superb,  the  air 
cool  and  sweet,  the  foliage  of  the  sunlit  trees 
thick  and  refulgent.  "Really,"  said  Archy 
to  himself,  snuffing  the  odor  of  roses  and  pinks 
that  breathed  from  somewhere  about  a  green- 
embowered  cottage — "really,  and  upon  my 
soul,  a  man  might  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  this 
place  quite  agreeably !  Young  man*' — accost- 
ing a  village  youth,  in  soiled  shirt-sleeves  and 
patched  trowsers,  who  approached,  pushing  a 
loaded  wheel-basrow  before  him  on  the  side- 
walk— "can  you  inform  me  where  Mrs.  Blos- 
som lives?" 

"F*scill  Blossom?"  said  the  village  youth, 
setting  down  the  wheel-barrow  and  tucking  up 
his  shirt-sleeve. 

"Mrs.  Benjamin  Blossom,"  replied  Archy, 
with  dignity. 

"That's  P'scill,"  said  the  village  youth,  twist- 
ing his  mouth  into  a  queer  expression,  and  ey- 
ing Archy  with  a  slant,  shrewd  leer.  "  You've 
come  past.  FoUer  me,  and  111  show  ye.  Look 
out  for  your  shins  i" 

He  spat  upon  his  hands,  rubbed  them  to- 
gether, and  once  more  addressed  himself  to  the 
wheel-barrow.  Archy  stepped  aside  and  walk- 
ed behind.  The  young  man  turned  up  to  the 
fence  that  inclosed  the  green-embowered  cot- 
tage, from  about  which  breathed  the  delightful 
odor  of  pinks  and  roses. 

"Wish  you'd  jest  open  that  gate,"  said  he, 
holding  the  wheel-barrow.  Archy,  who  was  un- 
accustomed to  opening  gates  for  people,  stood 
amazed  at  this  audacity.  But  the  young  man 
repeating  his  request,  he  concluded  to  take  a 
benevolent  and  humorous  view  of  the  matter, 
and,  stepping  before  the  wheel,  rendered  the 
service.  "  Clear  the  track  now !"  and  the  young 
man  began  to  push. 

"Hold!  take  care  I"  cried  Archy,  in  peril  of 
his  legs.  "  You  scoundrel  I "  He  flourished  his 
cane.  Bat  as  the  wheel-barrow  continued  to 
advance,  his  alternative  was  either  to  suffer  a 
collision  or  retreat.  Preferring  the  latter,  he 
went  backward  into  the  yard.  Going  backward 
into  the  yard,  ho  struck  his  heel  against  the 
border  of  a  flower-bed.  Striking  his  heel,  he 
tripped,  as  was  natural,  and  lost  his  balance,  be- 
ing unable  to  recover  which,  he  made  a  formi- 
dable plunge,  falling  in  the  most  awkward  of  all 
positions.  His  cane  flew  into  the  air,  his  hat 
into  the  bushes,  and  instantly  he  found  him- 
self deeply  seated  amidst  some  of  the  aforesaid 
odorous  pinks  and  roses. 

"Hello!  look  out  I  damation  I  "ejaculated  the 
youth  of  the  wheel-barrow — *  *  tumblin'  over  them 
beds  1  P*scill  11  be  in  your  hair  I "  Which  last 
allusion  prompted  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Blossom 
to  catch  at  his  wig,  that  useful  article  having 
found  a  closer  aflinity  with  a  rose-bash  than 
with  the  head  to  which  it  belonged. 

"Young  man!"  said  Archy,  regaining  his 
feet  and  gathering  up  his  hat  and  stick,  "you 
deserve  to  be  caned  within  an  inch  of  your  life  I" 

"  Do  I  though  ?"  and  the  youth's  shrewd  leer 
brightened  into  an  expression  of  sparkling  fim. 


"I  han't  done  noth'n,  only  showed  yoa  nhere 
we  live." 

"Who  cares  where  you  live?"  retorted  Archy, 
pale  and  agitated,  hastily  brushing  his  clothes. 
"You  remorseless  idiot  I  I  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Blossom's  house." 

*  *  Wal,  ain't  I  showin'  ye  ?  This  is  our  bonse ; 
I'm  her  cousin,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  ain't  to 
blame,  as  I  see,  for  your  goin'  onto  the  bed 
backward." 

* '  I  must  always  be  a  victim !"  growled  Archy, 
using  his  handkerchief  for  a  duster.  "Toong 
man,  I  am  Benjamin  Blossom's  brother;  and  I 
wish  to  see  Mrs.  Blossom." 

"  Jimmyneddy!"  cried  the  youth — "be  ye 
though  ?  Darned  if  I  didn't  think  yon  was  the 
new  minister  I  I  wouldn't  have  done  it — ^1 
mean,  I  didn't  mean  to — lemme  brush  ofT  the 
dirt !"  and  he  fell  to  using  his  unwashed  hands 
about  Archy's  person  with  a  freedom  more  alarm- 
ing than  any  quantity  of  unadulterated  dirt. 
The  poor  bachelor  was  endeavoring  to  defend 
himself  when  a  young  woman  appeared,  coming 
out  of  the  house,  and  inquiring  eagerly  what 
was  the  trouble. 

A  young  woman — she  might  have  been  forty; 
but  she  was  still  fresh  and  good-looking,  with 
a  plump  figure,  hazel  eyes,  a  genuine  com- 
plexion, teeth  that  were  teeth,  beantifnl  hair 
of  her  own,  and  a  pleasing  smile.  The  smile 
beamed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hazel  eyes 
shone  through  tears,  when  the  wheel-barrow 
youth  announced  Mr.  Blossom's  brother. 

"Oh,  dear,  good  brother  Archy!"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  something  between  a  sob  and  a 
cry  of  joy. 

"My  afflicted  sister — ^"  began  Archy,  who 
had  composed  a  pathetic  little  speech,  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  He  paused,  either  from 
forgetfulness  or  emotion.  As  she  made  a  move- 
ment indicative  of  falling  into  his  arms,  he 
opened  them.  Seeing  them  opened,  she  could 
do  no  less  than  fall  into  them.  So  the  afflicted 
couple  embraced,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Blossom 
wept  upon  Mr.  Archibald  Blossom's  shoulder. 

"  To  think  we  should  meet,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  marriage,  on  such  an  occasion  I"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Blossom. 

"You  have  changed  very  little  since  that 
time,"  said  Archy,  gallantly,  regarding  her  at 
arm's-length. 

"  Brother  Archy,"  faltered  PrisciDa,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "  this  is  my  cousin,  Cyrus  Drole ;" 
and  the  bachelor  was  formally  introduced  to 
the  youth  of  the  wheel-barrow.  Cyrus  oflSered 
to  shake  hands,  and  Archy,  afier  some  hesita- 
tion, gave  him  two  fingers.  "And  these," said 
Mrs.  Blossom,  "are  my — ^his-=-hift children !" — 
meaning  her  late  husband's,  not  the  grinning 
Cyrus's.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  catching  up 
the  yoimgest  of  the  lamented  Benjamin's  pro- 
geny, as  they  came  running  out  of  the  house, 
almost  smothered  it  with  kisses. 

Archy  took  out  his  handkerchief  again,  wiped 
first  the  two  fingers  Cyrus  had  shaken,  and  then 
his  eyes. 
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'*  Pbor  little  dears  V*  he  said,  mueh  affected. 
**  How  oonld  Benjamin  erer  leare  for  a  mo- 
ment so — so  intereetiiig  a  fiunilj !'' 

**Benjle — Phidie — Archj,"  Bfrs.  Blossom 
caUed  ^e  names  of  the  three  older  children  ac- 
cosding  to  their  ages,  '*  this  is  yonr  uncle — ^yonr 
kind,  dear  ande  —  joor  fiuhcr's  onlj  brother, 
tnd  now  all  the  &ther  you  have  left  !'*  More 
•obs,  of  the  choking  species.  *' Eliss  yoor  good 
uncle!" 

"Dear  little  ones— yes  1"  said  Archj,  **  give 
joanrocleakissl''  (*^  I  am  going  to  be  a  victim 
—I  know  I  am  !^  he  added,  in  a  parenthesis,  to 
himwlf.)  **  There  I  there !  there  I"  embracing 
the  thiee  children  in  succession,  but  invariably 
allowing  the  kisses  to  eiq>lode  before  their  faces 
touched  his,  and  then  patting  them  immediate- 
ly away.  He  was  congratulating  himself  on 
hating  done  up  this  little  business  so  handsome- 
I7,  when  Mrs.  Blossom  reminded  him — 

**Thi8  is  the  yonngest — the  baby,  brother 
Arehy-don't  fi>rgei  the  baby  !** 

** Bless  his  little  heart,  no,'*  said  Archy,  gay- 
\j  findng  with  his  forefinger ;  '*  tut-tut  1  cock- 
s-doodle-do I  Beally,  and  upon  my  soul,  what 
a  fine  boy  it  is  !'* 

**  Bat  it's  a  girl,'*  said  Prisdlla,  hugging  the 
ftigfatened  little  thing  to  keep  it  from  crying. 

*«OhmdeedI  my  mistake  1  But  it's  all  the 
nae  till  they  get  their  baby  frocks  off, "  replied 
Aidiy.  And  the  procession  mored  into  the 
boose,  Cyrus  Drole  bringing  up  the  rear.  Pris- 
ciUs,  hsitily  emptying  the  large  rocking-chair 
of  s  cat,  two  kittens,  and  a  doU,  offered  her 
brother-in-law  a  seat. 

"  Thsf  8  my  pussy  I'*  said  Benjie  (young  Blos- 
•om  number  one,  set.  7). 

"My  doll  I"  screamed  Phidie  (number  two, 
ftt.5). 

«« Mamma's  chair !"  cried  little  Blossom  num- 
ber three;  and  before  Archy  the  uncle  could 
Bt  down,  Archy  the  nephew  had  scrambled  into 
it 

"  Aichy,  my  dear, "  remonstrated  the  mother, 
'^gttt  down  and  give  his  uncle  the  chair."  But 
•^Khy,  laying  hold  of  the  arms  with  both  hands, 
btgin  to  rock  with  all  his  might,  his  bright  eyes 
glinening,  and  his  curls  shaking  merrily  about 
bis  dieeks.  Thereupon  the  uncle  quietly  help- 
ed hiiiielf  to  another  chair,  which  Prisdlla  bast- 
«iMd  to  dost  with  her  apron  before  she  would 
"^  him  to  sit  down. 

*'8sy,  FsdU  !**  cried  Cyms,  who  had  gone 
^  the  kitchen  to  wash  himself;  and  he  ap- 
P^^rvd  it  the  sitting-room  door,  rubbing  his 
^di  ia  a  profiise  foaming  ointment  of  soft  soap 
wdwstcr;  "say!  wan't  it  queer  I  should  take 
^wjb  Aniy  for  a  minister  ?" 

*^  He  calls  me  undo,  too  I**  inwardly  groaned 
*eb«iielor. 

"ToahiireQ*t  been  to  tea,  I  suppose?"  ob- 
*'^  Prisdlla,  setting  out  the  table,  and  put- 
t^gvptleaf.  Archy  said  he  had  taken  tea  at 
«•  hotel  " Indeed  1  Are  you  sure?  That 
^'^▼ery  kind  of  you,  brother  Archibald !" 
"••  young  widow  was  reluctantly  putting 


down  the  leaf,  with  many  expressions  of  regret, 
when  all  were  startled  by  a  sound  of  shivered 
glass,  and  Phidie  (abbreviation  of  Sophia)  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  alarm. 

''Oh  ma  I  look  at  Cilly!"  (Blossom  num- 
ber four,  S3t.  2,  named  after  her  mother.)  She 
had  got  Uncle  Archjr's  cane,  and  had  tested  the 
virtue  of  the  pretty  gold  head  by  putting  it 
through  a  windiow-pane. 

*'Why,  Cilly!  what  has  she  done?"  cried 
her  mother.  Cilly  began  to  cry.  At  that  mo- 
ment young  Archy  rocked  over,  falling,  not  as 
his  nude  'had  done  on  the  flower-bed,  but  his 
fiice  on  the  floor.  Another  cry.  The  benevo- 
lent bachdor  sprang  to  lift  up  his  namesake  from 
beneath  the  overturned  chair,  and,  stooping, 
Btraok  his  head  against  Phidio's  nose.  Third 
cry  added  to  the  chorus.  Mrs.  Blossom,  mean- 
while, was  occupied  in  running  over  Benjie, 
whose  fingers  she  had  previously  pinched  by  too 
suddenly  dropping  the  table-leaf  when  the  alarm 
was  given.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus,  with  his 
soapy  hands,  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  took  the 
cane  from  the  affrij^hted  and  screaming  Cilly. 

''What  did  I  teU  yon,  Arehibald  Blossom?" 
said  the  bachelor  to  himself.  *'  I  knew  perfect- 
ly well  you  would  be  a  victim  I"  And  stopping 
back  upon  a  kitten's  tail,  he  elicited  a  squall 
of  pain  from  the  feline  proprietress  of  the  pinch- 
ed appendage,  and  a  mew  of  solidtude  from  the 
maternal  cat. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  domestic  confasion  in 
the  cottage  surpassed  the  moBt  dreadful  scenes 
the  bachelor's  imagination  had  ever  concdved. 
But  the  tumult  soon  passed ;  the  broken  glass 
was  picked  up ;  the  cane  (with  the  streaks  of 
C3rrus's  soapy  fingers  on  it)  set  away  ;  Phidie's 
nose  washed,  which  had  bled ;  and  Blossoms 
number  three  and  four  put  to  bed,  after  saying 
their  prayers  and  kisdng,  with  oozy  faces  —  or 
rather  kissing  at — their  Undo  Archy.  Benjie 
and  Phidie  were  suflSsred  to  sit  up  half  an  hour 
longer,  upon  condition  that  they  should  behave 
themselves;  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  also  said  their  "  Now  I  lay  me"  and  "  Our 
Father"  at  their  mother's  knee,  greatly  to  the 
edification  of  thdr  uncle,  whom  they  afterward 
kissed  at,  with  a  good-night,  on  going  to  bed. 
Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  to  spend  his 
evening  at  the  village  stores  and  bar-rooms; 
and  now  the  widow  and  the  surviving  brother  of 
the  late  Bei^iandn  Blossom  were  left  alone  to- 
gether. 

The  cottage  was  quiet ;  a  single  lamp  was 
lighted;  the  grief-stricken  widow  took  a  seat 
rather  near  the  surviving  brother.  As  they  dis- 
cussed the  lamentable  news  the  last  steamer  had 
brought  she  drew  her  chair  doser  still,  allowing 
her  head,  weighed  down  by  affliction,  to  droop 
sympatheticaUy  toward  his  shoulder.  Arehy 
was  deeply  troubled. 

"  I  am  more  than  ever  convinoed  that  I  shall 
be  a  victim,"  he  thought,  as  he  glanced  sideways 
at  his  companion;  "but,  really,  and  upon  my 
soul,  there's  something  pleasing  about  her!" 
In  the  abandonment  of  grief  she  le(  her  hand 
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drop  upon  his  knee.  She  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  her  sorrows  to  think  of  remoriog  it. 
Archy  experienced  a  very  strange  sensation. 
He  had  never  in  his  life  known  anj  thing  to 
produce  precisely  snch  an  effect  as  that  hand 
apon  his  knee;  and  he  wondered  if  his  compan- 
ion was  really  aware  that  it  had  gone  a  visiting. 
Then  Archy  sufitsred  his  own  hand  (in  the  aban- 
donment of  grief)  to  drop  near  the  widow's. 
There  is  something  magnetic  in  hands.  They 
attract  by  laws  more  sabtle  than  the  loadstone's. 
Two  peculiarly  charged  hands  npon  the  same 
knee  most  inevitably  touch.  Archy*8  palm  lay 
in  the  most  careless  manner  upon  the  back  of 
PriscUla's  hand.  Gradually  his  fingers  tended 
to  encircle  hers ;  an  encouraging  movement  on 
her  part,  then  a  nestling  together  of  thrilling 
palms,  then  an  ardent  mutual  pressure — and 
Archy  found  himself  in  a  position  which  he 
would  have  deemed  utterly  impossible  an  hour 
ago.  With  that  soft,  warm,  flexible,  electric  con- 
ductor pouring  its  vital  streams  into  his  veins, 
he  comprehended,  as  never  before,  how  men  are 
entra|q>ed  into  matrimony.  He  saw  how  his 
brother  (the  lamented  Benjamin)  had  been  en- 
trapped, and  forgave  him.  It  was  Archy's  left 
hand  that  clasped  Friscilla's  left,  she  sitting 
upon  his  right ;  and  now  his  other  arm  (all  in 
the  abandonment  of  grief)  fell  from  the  top  of 
her  chair  and  lodged  near  her  waist.  Her  right 
hand  met  his— not  to  remove  it,  but  to  draw  it 
ever  so  gently  about  her.  At  the  same  time  her 
head,  which  had  been  drooping  so  long,  touched 
his  shoulder.  Silence,  and  two  deep  breaths. 
Very  natural :  he  had  lost  a  brother,  she  a  hus- 
band ;  and  this  was  c<Hisolation. 

^*  My  dear  sister,"  said  Archy,  *^yovL  must 
not  let — ah — circumstances  trouble  you.  I 
have  a  little  property — enough  to  keep  me  com- 
fortable— and  I  have  put  by  a  little  to — to— 
provide  against  such  a  day  as  this,  for  I  always 
felt  sure  Benjamin's  projects  would  turn  out  in 
some  such  way;  and,  you  see,  you  are  not  to 
want  for  any  thing,  Priscilla — ** 

'  *  Oh  dear,  dear  Archy  I  bless  yon  1 "  said  the 
widow,  with  so  much  emotion  that  tears  were 
drawn  right  out  of  Archy's  eyes.  **  But  it  isn't 
money  I  want !  True,  I  have  four  children — 
they  are  friendless  orphaot—I  am  poor ;  but  I 
can  work  for  them  with  my  last  breath.  It  isn't 
money  I  want  I  but  sympathy — a  brother's  love 
— somebody  to  talk  to  that  knew  kirn — to  keep 
my  heart  from  breaking  while  my  dear  children 
live!  Oh,  promise  me  that!"  She  dung  to 
Archy.  He  knew  he  was  a  victim,  but  he  also 
perceived  that  to  be  a  victim  might  be  sweeter 
than  he  had  deemed. 

At  this  interesting  moment  the  gate  clanged, 
a  shuffling  of  shoes  on  the  stoop-floor  followed, 
and  Cyrus  Drole  walked  unceremoniously  into 
the  room.  **I  am  saved!"  thought  Archy. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  saved  quite  so  soon.  His  chair, 
as  Cyrus  entered,  was  at  least  a  yard  and  a  half 
from  the  widow's,  and  their  hands  looked  per- 
fectly innocent  of  contact*    The  hero  of  the 


wheel-barrow  might  have  perceived  tiiat  be  was 
expected  to  withdraw  from  the  sacred  preciiietB 
of  grief;  but  he  coolly  to<^  a  chair  and  aat 
down,  with  his  hat  on. 

**  Every  body  is  askin'  about  Uncle  Axdiy; 
you'd  think  the  President  had  come  to  townT 
said  Cyrus,  tipping  back  against  the  wall,  and 
setting  his  feet  npon  the  diaiP'TOund.  *'Bot 
didn't  th^  all  la'f  when  I  told  about  takin'  hhn 
for  a  minister,  and  runnin*  him  onto  the  bedil** 
And  Cyrus  chuckled  under  his  hat-brim,  hug- 
ging his  elevated  knees. 

The  two  votaries  of  grief  heard  these  ill-timed 
words  in  appropriate  solemn  silence.  Nobody 
else  appearing  in<^ed  to  talk,  Mr.  Drole  **  im- 
proved" the  occasion.  He  quoted  popular  re- 
marks concerning  the  surviving  Mr.  Blossom. 
Elder  Spoon's  daughter  thought  he  walked 
*'drea'fhl  stiff;"  MissBrespin,  the  dress-maker, 
declared  that  he  winked  at  her  as  he  passed  her 
^ndow.  Archy  writhed  at  this  stinging  im- 
putation, but  contented  himself  with  fWywning 
upon  Cyrus. 

*^  Brother  Archy  don't  want  to  hear  all  this, 
Cyrus,"  interposed  the  tenons-faced  Pracilla. 

'*  Jeff  Jones  said  he  looked  like  a  homed 
pout  with  his  white-obellied  jacket  on !"  contin- 
ued Cyrus.  *^Cap*in  Fling  wanted  to  know  if 
he  was  an  old  bach ;  an'  when  I  said  he  was, 
says  he,  'I'll  bet  fifty  dollars,'  says  be,  ^hell 
many  the  widderl'  'If  he  does,'  says  CMd 
Cooney,  says  he,  '  he  won't  look  so  much  as  if 
he'd  jest  walked  out  of  a  banlmx  time  he's  been 
married  a  month,'  says  he.  I  didn't  say  nothin', 
butla'ftl" 

''  Cyrus  Drole  1"  cried  the  indignant  widow, 
**if  you  can't  behave  yourself,  you  diall  go 
straight  to  bed.  What  must  brother  Archy 
think  of  your  impudence !" 

''I  guess  he'll  think  it's  natniT  laug^ 
Cyrus.  **  I  s'posed  you  woiddn't  mind,  bdn' 
we're  all  cousins." 

Archy  had  arisen.  He  inquired,  in  some 
agitation,  for  his  hat  and  cane. . 

<«Myl  broker  Archy!"  said  PriscOla,  alam- 
ed,  **  where  are  you  going?"  Ardiy  explained 
that  he  had  engaged  his  lodging  at  the  hold, 
where  his  baggage  remained.  ^  I  cant  besr 
the  thought  of  your  going  back  there  to  sleep  I** 
and  the  widow's  tearful  eyes  looked  up  pleadi^if^ 
ly.  '*Dostey  withusl  Cyrus  shall  go  for  yoor 
carpet-bag  1" 

Archy  said  something  about  "giving  tenAte." 
She  reproached  him  tettderiy.  Itwouldbeacoitt- 
fort,  she  assured  him,  to  know  that  he  wav  be- 
neath the  same  roof;  and  it  would  soote  iMr 
loneliness  to  remember  the  pathetic  diediii- 
stance  after  he  was  gone.  *^I  am  a  victbuf* 
thought  Archy;  but  he  coold  not  resist  i 
winning  entreaties.  Cyrus  was  dispatched  1 
the  carpet-bag.  He  was  absent  not  mndi  I 
than  five  minutes ;  and  on  his  femm, ' 
the  article  of  luggage  on  the  taUe,  he  i 
himself;  tipped  against  the  wall,  with  hit  -iMft 
on,  as  before. 

*'Any  time  you  wish  to  retire,  brother  Jkt* 
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ebjr — **  foggested  the  widow's  softened  roioe. 
Arefay  mat  a  seowliog  ^mnce  at  Cynu  (who  ap- 
peued  immoTable),  and  ref^ed  that  he  felt  the 
need  of  rest  after  his  long  jonrney. 

*' Don't  hurry  on  my  acooimt,"  said  Gyms. 
**I  jest  a3  Utos  safe  np  and  keep  ye  oomp'ny  I" 
Unsedaoedby  this  generoas  snggestion,  Azcfay 
took  his  carpet-bag  and  proceeded,  under  the 
widow's  gnidanoe,  to  the  spare  bedroom.  It 
m  a  neat  little  chamber,  with  a  rag-caipet  on 
tbe  flooTf  &n<i  cheap  lithographs  in  eheap  frames 
oathawaH.  The  lamp  was  placed  on  the  white- 
spnad  stand,  and  the  earpet-bag  on  a  chair; 
Aichy  gare  the  widow  his  hand. 

»Qood«nig|it,>^storr'  Priscilla wept  *'Af. 
flieted  one!"  said  Arehy,  drawing'  her  near  him. 
He  pat  down  his  lips;  she  put  np  hers.  Atthat 
iffeedng  mcnenft  a  chuckle  was  heard.  Both 
ituted. 

"Te  fhud  (^  fleas,  Uncle  Archy?'*  said  Cy- 
nu,  patting  his  helMl  in  at  the  door. 

Arehy  had  noTer  in  his  lifo  felt  so  pawerfnl 
in  impolse  to  firactnre  somebody's  cerrical  col- 
BBUk  Had  there  been  a  weapon  at  hand  Cyrus 
would  have  sniibred.  As  it  was,  he  advanced 
with  impnnity  into  the  room. 

'^'Cante,  ef  yon  be,  there's  some  in  the  bed 
(icrf  JMf /'*  headded,  measnring  off  a  piece  of 
hb  hsnd.     "  Ain't  they,  Fsdll  ?" 

"Cyrus  Diolel  there  isnt  a  flea  in  the 
boon,  and  yon  know  it  I"  esdaimed  the  wid- 
ow.   ""What  do  yon  talk  so  for?" 

"They'Te  got  some  ower  to  the  tayem  big- 
geryit,^  jaid  Qjrms,  seating  himself  astride  a 
ekiir,  and  testing  his  arms  on  the  back.  **They 
Intched  six  on  'em  to  a  hand-cart  t'other  day,  and 
fliflf  jumped  so  they  ripped  it  all  to  flinders  I" 

''Come,  Cyrus,"  expostulated  the  widow, 
"7oa*Te  no  business  here ;  brother  wants  to  go 
to  bed." 

**He  won't  mind  me ;  PU  keep  him  comp'ny 
tlU  he  wants  to  go  to  sleep.  You  needn't  stop, 
ifyoodon^twanttol" 

Thereupon  the  widow  hastily  withdrew,  eall- 
iflg  spOD  ym  to  follow.  Cyrus  rocked  to  and 
fro,  ia  his  rerersed  position,  apparently  perfeot- 
I7  sad  entirely  at  home.  Anshy  r^arded  him 
itenlj. 

"What  d'ye  haf  to  pi^  for  them  kind  o' 
borti?"  asked  Cyms^  '< Pegged  or  sewed? 
her?"  No  reply.  "Psho!  what's  the  mat- 
to?    You  look  as  tho'  you'd  forgot  suth'n'  I" 

'*Toong  man,"  said  Archy,  loftily,  '*  will  you 
h*«ttiie  kindness  to  pos^ne  the  entertainment 
of  Toor  personal  presence  and  couTersation  to 
•one  mnote  fhture  period  ?  In  other  words, 
^  you  obl^e  me  by  leaving  this  room  ?" 

"Don't  feel  Uke  talkin',  hey  ?  Wal,  I  d'n' 
j^  bnti  will,  seein'  it's  you  I"  Cyrus,  rising 
*^2*»tely,  knocked  orer  his  chair,  set  it  up 
■gwOfWid  walked  slowly  to  the  door.  •*Ifor- 
9^  what  you  said  yon  give  for  them  boots? 
^i  you're  in  a  hurry,  be  ye !"  Seeing  Archy 
•mndng  upon  him  with  a  somewhat  ferocious 
jw,  he  quickened  his  step,  and  with  a  grin  of 
*  ^  good-nature  dodged  out  of  the  room. 


Archy  shut  the  door,  and  placed  two  chairs 
against  it — there  being  no  lock — pulled  off  the 
said  boots,  hung  his  wig  on  tbe  bed-post,  and  in 
due  time  retiring,  thought  of  the  widow,  and 
called  himself  a  victim  until  he  fell  asleep; 
when  he  dreamed  that  he  was  wedded  to  a  spec- 
tre in  soiled  shirt-sleeves  and  patched  trowsers, 
and  had  nine  children,  all  of  whom  were  bom 
with  little  wheel-barrows  in  their  hands. 

He  was  awakened  by  shouts  of  childish  laugh- 
ter. He  thought  of  his  dream,  rubbed  bis  eyes, 
recognised  his  wig  on  the  bed-post,  and  remem- 
bered where  he  was.  The  laughter  proceeded 
from  an  a^ioining  room,  where  the  little  Blos- 
soms slept.  Archy  took  his  watch  from'beneath 
the  pillow,  and  discovered  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  his  rest  three  hours  earlier  than  his 
usual  time  for  rising.  **Pm  always  being  a 
victim  I"  he  said,  with  a  yawn.  **But  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  custom  to  get  up  at  five  in  the 
country ;  and  it'll  be  such  a  novelty,  I'll  try  it 
for  once."  So  Archy  got  op,  dressed,  put  on 
his  hat,  found  his  gold-headed  cane  (with  tbe 
marks  of  Cyrus's  soapy  fingers  on  it),  and  went 
out  to  walk.  There  was  a  freshness  and  beau- 
ty in  nature  which  afforded  him  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. '^Beally,  and  upon  my  soul,"  he  said, 
**I  had  quite  forgotten  that  mornings  in  the 
country  were  so  fine  I  One  might  ei^oy  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  once  or  twice  a  year  very 
well  indeed." 

Prisdlla  was  occupied  in  dressing  the  chil- 
dren when  he  went  out.  On  his  return  she  was 
preparing  breakfiist.  He  was  curious  to  see 
bow  she  wouM  look  by  daylight;  and  he  was 
consdons  of  a  slight  agitation  as  he  entered  the 
room.  Her  occupation,  together  with  the  heat 
of  the  kitchen  stove,  had  given  her  a  beautiful 
color ;  and  the  tear  and  smile  with  which  she 
greeted  him  completed  the  charm.  Thus  the 
day  began.  Archy,  who  had  intended  to  re- 
turn on  the  first  train  to  town,  staid  until  the 
afternoon.  He  then  found  it  impossible  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  widow's  entreaties,  who  ui^ed 
him  to  remain  another  night  beneath  her  roof. 
He  delayed  his  departure  another  day,  and  still 
another  night ;  and  ended  by  spending  a  week 
with  the  widow,  Cyrus,  and  the  children  —  a 
week  whose  history  woidd  fill  a  volume.  What 
we  have  not  space  to  detail  here  the  reader's 
imagination — it  must  be  vivid — will  supply. 

At  last  the  bachelor  returned  to  town.  He 
had  long  wished  to  go,  and  wished  not  to  go. 
His  experiences  had  been  both  sweet  and  terri- 
ble ;  and  to  depart  was  as  excruciating  as  to  re- 
main. In  tearing  himself  away  he  left  behind 
a  lacerated  heart,  which  Mrs.  Priscilla  Blossom 
retained,  and  in  return  for  which  she  sent  him 
letters  full  of  afiection  and  bad  spelling.  It  is 
singular  how  soon  a  tender  interest  in  persons 
invests  even  their  faults  with  a  certain  charm. 
Not  a  month  had  elapsed  before  Archy  had 
learned  to  love  those  innocent  little  errors  of 
orthography  and  construction  as  dearly  as  if 
the  Ts  she  neglected  to  dot  were  the  very  eyea 
which  he  had  so  often  seen  weep  and  smile. 
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"Really,  and  upon  my  sonl,'*  said  Archy, 
one  morning,  after  kissing  her  letter  at  least 
twice  for  every  precious  error  it  contained, 
'*  she  is  a  delightful  creature ;  and,  by  Jore,  I*d 
marry  her — I  would,  truly — if— if  it  wasn't  for 
being  a  victim  I**  A  strange  unrest — to  use  a 
poetical  expression — agitated  his  ever-placid 
bosom.  Appetite  and  flesh  forsook  him;  his 
landlady  observed  that  her  boiratiful  repasts  no 
longer  filled  him ;  his  tailor,  that  he  no  longer 
filled  his  clothes.  His  friends  shook  their  heads 
and  said,  "The  Blossom  has  been  nipped  by 
untimely  frost  I**  At  length,  yielding  to  des- 
tiny, he  again  disappeared  mysterioasly  from 
town.  It  is  supposed  that  he  visited  Priscilla. 
He  was  absent  a  week.  He  returned,  bearing 
a  still  larger  burden  of  unrest  than  he  had  car- 
ried away.  In  short — to  sum  up  the  tragical 
result  in  one  word— Archy  was  a  victim,  and  he 
knew  it! 

How  it  all  happened,  poor  Archy  could  never 
tell ;  and  if  he  could  not,  how  can  his  biogra- 
pher ?  As  early  as  the  middle  of  October  he 
had  written  to  IMscilla  irrevocable  words,  or- 
dered a  wedding  suit  of  his  tailor,  bought  a  new 
wig,  and  purchased  a  trunk  full  of  presents  for 
his  future  wife  and  children.  The  eleventh  of 
November  was  fixed  for  the  fatal  event.  On 
the  night  of  the  ninth  he  slept  not  at  all,  but 
filled  the  hours  with  wakefulness  and  sighs. 
**0h,  Benjamin,"  he  said,  "if  you  had  only 
lived !  I  wish  I  had  never  gone  up  there !  But 
it  is  too  late  to  retract  I  It  would  break  poor, 
dear  Priscilla*s  heart!  I  am  quite  sure  she 
would  die  of  grief !  I  must  go  rarough  with  it 
now — I  see  no  other  way !"  Mrs.  Brown  won- 
dered what  made  her  lodger  groan  so  in  his 
sleep. 

On  the  other  hand,  Archy  endeavored  to  con- 
sole himself  by  reasoning  thus:  **It  wasn't  in 
human  nature  to  resist — she  is  such  a  charming 
woman !  Besides,  I  was  only  doing  my  duty. 
I  should  have  the  family  to  support  any  way. 
I  can  keep  them  in  the  country,  and  spend  as 
much  time  in  town  as  I  choose.  I  shall  proba- 
bly spend  all  my  time  in  town,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  now  and  then  a  few  days  in  summer. 
Though  really,  and  upon  my  soul,  ifit  wasn't  for 
Cyrus  and  the  children  I  think  I  could  be  very 
happy  with  Priscilla."  He  sank  into  a  half-con- 
scious state,  and  fancied  himself  pursuing  a  wild, 
sweet,  dangerous  road,  with  two  figures  whirl- 
ing in  a  dance  before  him,  one  beautiful  and 
bright,  but  nearly  enveloped  in  the  other's  black, 
voluminous  robes.  One  was  Happiness,  the  oth- 
er Misery ;  and  so  they  led  him  on,  until  the 
former  quite  disappeared,  and  the  Litter,  grim, 
inexorable,  whirled  alone.  He  aroused  with  a 
start  just  as  the  hideous  creature  reached  forth 
a  skeleton  hand  to  claim  him  as  a  partner ;  and 
once  more  Mrs.  Brown  wondered  what  made  her 
lodger  groan  so  in  his  sleep. 

Archy  was  expected  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
tenth,  and  Cyrus  was  at  the  railroad  station  to 
meet  him  when  the  train  came  in.  The  surviv- 
ing brother  felt  not  only  like  a  victim,  but  also 


very  much  like  a  culprit,  when  he  stepped  from 
the  ctrs  a  spectacle  to  the  group  of  loungers. 

" Haryunclarchy ?"  (that  is,  "How  are  yoo, 
Uncle  Archy  ?")  cried  Cyrus,  familiarly  advanc- 
ing to  shake  Imnds.  ''Got  along,  have  ye? 
P*8cill's  been  drea'fiil  'fraid  yoo  wouldn't  oome." 
A  broad  grin  from  Mr.  Drole.  Laoghter  and 
significant  looks  from  the  crowd.  EmbarrMS- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Blossom. 

"Where's  your  carriage  ?"  whispered  the  fu- 
ture bridegroom,  who,  anticipating  this  scene, 
had  directed  that  a  decent  conveyance  should 
be  in  waiting  for  him  on  his  anivaL 

"  Couldn't  git  no  kind  of  a  one,"  said  Cyrus, 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  ''Jinkin'susin*  his; 
Alvord's  boss's  lame;  Hillick,  that  keeps  the 
tavern,  had  let  his'n ;  I  told  *em  you  was  oomin,* 
and  I  didn't  know  what  I  should  do;  but  not  a 
darned  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  carriage  eoald  I 
scare  up.  So  I  concluded  yon  could  walk  over 
to  the  hoase — guess  yon  hidn't  quite  forgot  the 
way ;  «nd  Fve  brought  my  wheel-barrer  for  your 
minks." 

"Always  a  victim  !**  muttered  Archy,  red  and 
perspiring,  perhaps  at  the  recoUection  of  his  first 
adventure  with  the  wheel-barrow.  He  would 
have  given  worids — as  the  romance  writers  say 
— ^had  be  never  set  foot  in  the  village.  But 
retrogression  was  now  impossible.  He  hastily 
pointed  out  his  baggage,  with  his  gold-headed 
cane,  and  walked  up  the  street  He  had  not 
proceeded  twenty  yuds  when  Cyrus  came  afler 
him,  running  his  whecl-bartow  on  the  walk,  and 
shouting  to  the  retiring  loungers  to  "  clear  the 
track."  He  pushed  his  load  of  minks  to  Archy's 
heels,  and  there  he  kept  it,  occasionally  grtxing 
his  calves  with  the  wheel,  until  the  exasperated 
bridegroom  stepped  aside  and  stopped. 

"  Go  on !"  he  said,  hoarsely. 

"Never  mind;  I  ain't  pa'ticTar!"  replied 
Cyrus,  setting  the  wheel-barrow  down,  and  spit- 
ting on  his  hands.  "  I  jest  as  lives  you'd  go 
ahead.     Whew !  makes  me  blow !" 

Archy  raised  his  cane,  but  forebore  exercising 
it  upon  the  young  gentleman's  back,  as  justice 
seemed  to  require,  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  scene.  He  walked  on.  The  wheel- 
barrow followed,  again  at  his  heels.  And  thus 
the  bridegroom  traversed  the  village,  the  head 
of  a  procession  which  caused  a  general  expan- 
sion of  risible  muscles  and  a  flattening  of  noses 
upon  window  panes  as  it  passed. 

"By  the  furies!"  thou^t  Archy,  *' I  can't  go 
through  with  it !  I'll  put  a  stop  to  the  insane 
proceeding  at  once!  I'll  make  some  excuse; 
III  say,  I've  heard  from  California,  and  Bei^ 
min  isn't  dead.  That  wouldn't  do,  though ;  Pris- 
cilla's  had  a  letter  from  the  friend  that  received 
his  parting  breath.  Til  tell  hcr^I'U  tell  her 
I've  got  another  wife.  Then  she'll  reproach  me, 
and  what  shall  I  sny?  Say  I  thought  my  -wife 
was  dead,  but  she's  turned  up  again  I  That 
won't  do  thouj-h — I  can't  lie." 

"Look  out  for  yer  legsl"  cried  Cyras. 
They  had  passed  the  gate.  Archy  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Blossom  and  four  liule  Blossoms,  soon  to 
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be  all  liis  own.  Friscilia  clung  to  his  neclc, 
Beigie  to  his  hand,  Fhidie  to  his  coat  tails,  leav- 
iog  th«  lesser  Blossoms  each  a  leg. 

"I  am  doomed  r  thought  Archj.  He  as- 
goraed  a  gayety,  thongh  he  felt  it  not;  opened 
his  heart  and  his  trunk ;  distributed  presents ; 
receired  a  good  many  more  thanks  and  kisses 
than  he  wanted ;  withdrew  to  the  solitude  of  his 
chamber ;  conferred  with  PrisciUa,  who  follow- 
ed him  ibither,  and  whom  he  found,  after  all 
his  doubts  and  despair,  to  be  the  dearest  and 
best  of  women.  He  came  out  brighter  than  he 
had  gone  in ;  taking  his  seat  at  the  tea-table, 
with  Blossoms  Uiree  and  four  on  each  side,  and 
PrisciUa  opposite.  The  children  had  quarreled 
to  sit  next  their  uncle,  and  that  rare  indulgence 
had  been  granted  to  the  two  youngest.  Little 
Archy  was  barefoot,  and  he  persisted  in  rubbing 
his  toes  against  big  Archy*s  trowsers.  Little 
C^y  (Blossom  number  four)  sprinkled  him  with 
ernmbs,  buttered  his  coat-sleeve,  and  tipped 
over  his  tea-cup.  Archy  (the  uncle)  was  be- 
ginmng  to  hare  very  much  the  air  of  a  parent 

The  presents  had  so  much  excited  the  chil- 
dren that  the  house  that  evening  was  a  perfect 
little  Babel.  *'And  this  is  the  family  I  am 
going  to  marry  I"  groaned  poor  Archy;  "Oh, 
what  aTictiml*'  Cyrus  was  practicing  upon 
a  new  fiddle,  in  the  kitchen,  and  nothing  could 
silence  his  horrible  discords.  The  domestic — a 
recent  addition  to  Mrs.  Blossom's  establishment 
—let  fall  a  pile  of  dishes,  deluging  the  threshold 
with  frngments.  Benjie  upset  the  table  with  a 
lainp  and  pitcher,  which  saturated  the  carpet 
with  oil  and  water.  Phidie  and  Archy  quar» 
reled,  and  cried  an  hour  after  they  had  gone  to 
bed.  Nomber  four  was  sick,  in  consequence 
of  eating  too  much  of  Uncle  Archy*s  candy, 
and  had  to  be  doctored.  PrisciUa  was  harassed 
and— shall  we  confess  it  ? — cross.  Add  to  the 
picture  the  melancholy  coloring  of  the  season — 
imagine  the  dreary  whistling  of  the  November 
innd,  and  the  rattling  of  dry  leaves  and  naked 
boughs — and  you  have  some  notion  of  a  wise, 
conlort-loring  old  bachelor*s  reasons  for  home- 


Archy  retired  to  his  room.  **I  can't  go 
ihroogh  with  it!  It's  no  nse !  Til  break  it  to 
PriBcilla— gradually — ^but  Fm  resolved  to  do  it! 
SI^)posing  I  make  believe  Pm  insane,  and  tear 
thinp?  Insane!  Pvo  been  insane!  Oh, 
Benjamin—" 

Kap,  rap !  gently,  at  the  door.  **  There  she 
is !"  said  Archy.  "  Now,  Blossom,  be  a  man !" 
He  opened ;  PrisciUa  entered.  She  observed 
iis  excited  mien  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Dear  Archy  1  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

What  a  wonderful  influence  there  is  in  wo- 
man's eyes,  a  ripe  lip  reaching  up  to  you,  and 
an  arm  about  your  neck!  Archy  was  afraid 
be  was  gt^ng  to  be  shaken. 

"  Priscilla  I"  he  said,  with  a  tragic  air,  *♦  I've 
W  a  horrid  thought!  Suppose — suppose 
Benjamin  should  still  be  alive !  and  should 
come  home !  and  find-  me — ^me — a  usurper  of 
his  happiness  l** 


**0h,  Archy!"  articulated  PrisciUa,  with 
strong  symptoms  of  fainting,  **  spare  me !  spare 
me!" 

"Of  course  it  isn't  reasonable  to  suppose 
such  a  thing — ^but — ^"  stammered  Archy,  **  isn't 
our  marriage  hasty  —  premature?  Not  ax 
months  after  the  news  of  his  death  came — 
though,  to  be  sure,  he  had  then  been  dead  four 
months,  and  that  makes  ten.  But  wouldn't  it, 
after  all,  be  wise  to  postpone  our  bliss — say  till 
spring  ?" 

"If  you  leave  me,"  said  Priscilla,  "I  shaU 
die!"  She  closed  her  eyes,  drooping  tremu- 
lously in  his  arms ;  and  the  scene  would  have 
been  very  romantic  indeed  but  for  the  plump- 
ness of  her  figure  and  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
which  united  in  compelling  him  to  ease  her 
down  upon  a  chair.  "But  go!"  she  added, 
"go  I  you  do  not  love  me !" 

"Really,  and  upon  my  soul,  I  do!"  vowed 
Archy,  greatly  moved.  "PrisciUa,  I  adore 
you!" 

"  Then  don't— don't  break  my  heart !" 

His  resolution  was  melted :  he  saw  that 
cither  PrisciUa  or  himself  must  be  a  victim. 
"PU  be  one  myself,"  he  thought;  "I'm  used  to 
it !"  And  he  said  no  more  of  postponing  their 
conjugal  felicity. 

We  read  of  prisoners  sleeping  soundly  on  the 
eve  of  their  execution.  So  Archy  slept  that 
night.  The  wedding  was  appointed  for  the 
next  morning.  The  bridegroom  awoke  at  half- 
past  six.  It  was  cold  and  rainy.  He  looked 
out  upon  the  dismalest  scene — dark  and  dreary 
hills,  a  deserted  street,  dripping  and  shivering 
trees,  dead  loaves  rotting  upon  the  ground.  "  I 
have  brought  my  razor  with  me,"  said  Archy, 
"and  really,  upon  my  soul,  I  think  the  best  thing 
I  can  do  is  to  cnt  off  the  wretched  thread  of  my 
existence,  just  under  the  chin  !"  Already  the 
children  were  laughing  and  screaming  in  the 
next  room,  and  Cyrus's  fiddle  squeaked  in  the 
kitchen.  Archy  got  up,  took  his  razor,  deUb- 
erately  honed  it,  uncovered  his  throat,  and — 
with  a  firm  hand — shaved  himself. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at 
nine  o'clock,  without  display :  only  the  clergy- 
man and  two  other  witnesses  were  to  be  present, 
and  the  happy  pair  were  to  take  the  cars  at  ten  ' 
for  a  Uttle  journey.  Two  bridesmaids  came, 
in  the  rain,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  dress  the  bride. 
She  had  already  put  upon  the  children  their 
neatest  attire,  charging  them  to  remain  in  the 
house,  and  keep  themselves  dry  and  clean.  The 
arrival  of  the  clergyman  was  prompt.  Nine 
o'clock  struck — a  knell  to  Archy's  heart.  At  the 
fatal  moment  he  appeared;  he  was  handsomely 
dressed;  he  was  pale,  but  firm.  No  martyr 
ever  approached  the  stake  witii  greater  fortitude 
than  he  displayed  on  standing  up  beside  Pris- 
ciUa, in  the  little  parlor,  with  the  clergyman 
facing  them  and  the  witnesses  waiting. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Cyrus,  who  had  gone 
to  secure  a  conveyance  for  the  wedding  party, 
rushed  into  the  roonL 

"You,  Sir,"  said  the  clergyman,  addressing 
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Archy,    ^'soleniiilj  promise  to  take  this  wo- 


**  Gaess  you  better  wait  half  a  jiffy  P  cried 
Cyrus,  flirting  his  wet  cap. 

"  To  be  your  lawful  wife,"  added  the  cleigy- 
maii. 

"Somebody  else  to  come,"  added  Cyrus; 
"  h^'s  *most  here ;  I  ran  ahead,  to  tell  ye  to 
stop.'' 

**Hu»h,  Cyrus!"  whispered  the  bride. 

"To  love,  honor,  and  obey,"  said  the  deigy- 
man,  growing  confused,  "nn^  death  do  you 
part—" 

"  He'd  jest  come  in  <m  the  cart,"  interpolated 
Cyrus. 

"Promise,"  said  the  clergyman  to  Archy, 
who  stood  staring. 

**To  obey?"  faltered  Archy. 

*<Did  I  say  obey?  No  matter;  it's  a  mere 
form—" 

**  I  guess  he's  from  Calefbmy !"  cried  Cyrus ; 
♦•mebby's  he's  got  news." 

"From  California!"  uttered  Archy,  with  a 
gleam  of  hope.  "  Wait ;  what  does  the  fellow 
mean  ?     Who — ^where  is  this  man !" 

"I  d'n'  know ;  I  never  saw  him  afore ;  but 
here  he  comes ! "  said  Cyrus.  The  rascal  grinned. 
Priscilla  looked  wild  and  distressed.  Archy  be- 
lieved  it  was  one  of  Cyrus's  miserable  jokes,  but 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  Shall  I  proceed?"  inquired  the  clergyman, 
who  had  quite  forgotten  where  he  left  off.  The 
gate  had  previously  clanged;  doors  had  been 
opened ;  and  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  a 
stranger  put  his  head  into  the  room.  He  wore 
a  Spanish  sombrero,  a  shaggy  coat,  and  an  im- 
mense red  beard.  As  all  turned  to  look  at  him, 
he  advanced  into  the  room. 

**  Stranger  I"  cried  the  excited  Archy,  "  who 
— how— why  this  interruption?" 

"  What  is  going  on  ?"  asked  the  Califomian, 
in  a  suppressed  voice. 

**  Nothing — only — getting  married  a  litde," 
replied  Archy,  excited  more  and  more.  "  You 
are  welcome.  Sir,  welcome!  but  if  you  have  no 
business — ^ 

**I  have  business!"  The  inbuder  removed 
his  wet  sombrero.     **  Priscilla  I  Archibald!'' 

"Benjamin!"  ejaculated  Archy,  springing 
forward  upon  the  clergyman's  corns. 

**My  husband!"  bunt  from  the  lips  of*the 
bride ;  and  she  threw  up  her  arms,  swooning  in 
the  traveler's  damp  embrace.  Archy,  quite  be- 
side himself^  xan  over  the  children,  and  flung 
his  arms  frantically  about  the  reunited  pair. 

"I  be  darned,"  said  Cyrus,  flinging  his  cap 
into  the  corner,  "  if  Haint  Ben  Blossom  come 
to  life  agin !" 

"Just  stand  off,"  cried  Benjamin,  sternly, 
<*  till  we  have  this  matter  a  little  better  under- 
stood." 

**I  don't  object,"  replied  Archy,  brushing 
himself  "for,  really,  and  upon  my  soul,  you 
are  very  wet !''  • 

Priscilla  was  restored  to  consdonsness  (which, 
if  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  she  had  not  lost 


at  all),  exj^anations  were  made,  and  the  bus- 
band's  ire  appeased.  He,  on  his  port,  main- 
tained that  he  had  not  been  dead  at  all ;  that  the 
treacherous  friend  who  reported  him  so  had 
indeed  deserted  him  when  be  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely feeble  condition  at  the  mines,  leaviag 
him  to  perish  alone,  of  sickness  and  want,  in 
the  dismal  rainy  season ;  that  he  (Mr.  Blossom), 
had  lived,  so  to  speak,  out  of  spite,  finding  diel- 
ter  in  a  squatter's  hut,  digging  a  little  for  gold, 
returning  to  the  sea^board,  crossing  the  Isthmus, 
and  finally  reaching  home  (with  less  than  half 
the  money  he  had  carried  away)  sooner  than 
any  letter,  mailed  at  the  eariiest  o|^rtnnity, 
could  have  arrived.  He  seemed  njoiced  to  get 
back  again ;  kissed  ^e  children ;  diook  hands 
with  the  neighbors ;  and,  finally,  supporting  his 
wife  upon  one  arm,  while  he  gave  Archy  a  fra- 
ternal embrace  with  the  other,  frankly  forgare 
them  the  little  matrimonial  proeeediog  we  have 
described. 

The  truth  is,  Priscilla  had  expressed  her  joy 
at  his  return  with  a  spontaneity  and  empbasiB 
which  left  no  doubt  of  her  sincerity.  Archy 
felt  one  pang  of  jealonsy  at  this ;  but  it  was 
evident  enough  that  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
Benjamin  was  unfeigned. 

''We  are  brother  and  sister  again  now, 
Archy  ?"  said  Priscilla,  oflfering  him  her  hand. 

"  We  are  nodiing  else,  I  am  happy  to  say  I" 
replied  Archy,  overflowing  with  good-hnnsor. 

"  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Archy,"  said  Ben, 
**for  taking  away  your  bride." 

**  Really,  and  upon  my  soul,"  cried  Ardiy, 
magnanimously,  "  I  relhiquish  her — under  the 
circumstances — ^with  joy  I  Take  back  yonr  fam- 
ily, Ben  I  Here  are  the  children,  good  as  new. 
I  give  'em  up  without  a  murmnr.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  wish  to  rob  my  brother  of  his 
treasures!"  Ardiy's  self-denial  was  beauti- 
ful. 

"S'pos'n'  — s'pos'n',"  jiggled  Cyms,  "he 
hadn't  come  till  to-morrer,  an*  found  there'd 
been  a  weddin*!  an'  nobody  but  me  an*  the 
childem  left  to  hum  1" 

This  ill-timed  speech  proved  very  unpopular, 
and  Cyms  was  hustled  out  of  the  room.  The 
wedding  having  failed  to  take  place  there  was 
no  wedding  tour. 

Archy  remained,  and  made  a  visit  at  hb 
brother^s;  experiencing  unaccountable  sensa- 
tions upon  witnessing  the  tmbonnded  happiness 
of  Priscilla.  How  she  could  so  easQy  give  up 
a  well-dressed  gentleman  like  himself  (alter  all 
her  professions,  too  I),  and  show  such  preforence 
for  a  rough,  bearded,  unkempt,  half-savage 
Califomian  puzsled  his  philosophy.  The  sight 
became  unendurable.  So  that  afternoon  he 
packed  up  his  luggage  and  took  leave  of  the 
happy  family,  tuming  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their 
entreaties,  and  setting  out,  under  painfhl  cir- 
cumstances and  a  dilapidated  umbrella,  to  walk 
to  the  cars.  Cyras  accompanied  hiiB,  trans- 
porting his  tmnks  upon  the  celebrated  wheel- 
barrow.  At  the  station  Mr.  Drole  brought 
Archy  the  checks  foit  his  baggage,  and  gave 
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hiB  Ins  good-bj,  tQgeClier  with  a  little  tribata 

««I  fWMuj,**  nid  Ojmii,  *<'twaa  too  bmd 
Mjhow  pxn  can  -fix  it  I  But  I  wonldii*t  give 
«p  40 ;  mebby  jou'U  hare  better  lock  next 

'^  Alwayi  ft  victim  1**  mattered  Ardij,  taking 
his  seat  in  tiie  can.  Ojrtts  got  opon  his  wlieel- 
bvrew,  and  whittled  *'  Try,  try  again  1**  plajing 
ta  imaginaiy  fiddie  over  hJa  arm.  The  bache- 
lar(ttiU  a  bacbdor)  thanked  Heaven  when  the 
care  started,  and  00  retnmed  to  liis  elegant 
negle  lodgings  In  town. 

Bitt  he  was  no  longer  the  cheerfn],  contented 
baehdor  of  other  timea.  An  aifiM^tionate  letter 
from  Mn.  Blossom,  in  which  she  hoped  he 
vQold  find  anoAer  widdow  (with  two  d*8),  and 
he  hapf  (with  one  p),  •erv'ed  only  to  keep  alive 
the  fires  that  had  been  kindled  in  his  once  cool 
breast  He  began  to  seek  female  society;  grew 
itodions  of  &ir  fikces;  and,  to  the  astonbhment 
of  his  fiiends,  within  a  year  both  Prisdlla's 
wish,  aadCyrmTs  prediction  touching  better  Indc, 
weie  fealiaed.  Arefay  had  found  another  wid- 
e«;  who,  akhongh  perhaps  not  quite  so  charm- 
ing a  creature  as  she  who  had  first  aroused  him 
from  apathetic  celibacy,  proved,  nevertheless, 
^oite  as  siaeere  a  woman,  as  true  a  wife,  and 
w  devoted  a  mother  of  her  little  Blossoms. 
They  occupy  a  handsome  little  eottage  a  few 
Biles  out  of  town ;  where  the  late  bachelor, 
new  the  blesaed  husband  and  fether,  finds  wed- 
ded life  so  entirely  to  his  liking  that  he  often 
sssares  Mks.  Bloseom  that  reidly,  and  upon 
Ids  leal,  the  most  fortunate  day  of  his  life  was 
wkea  she  made  him  a  victim. 


FRUITION. 

STABS,  let  me  hear  yon  shout! 
Why  hang,  ye  leaves,  so  still? 
Tlis  night  she  faltered  out 
A  rosy-Upped  "I  wUlI" 

The  blood  rushed  through  my  brain- 
She  turned  her  feoe  to  me; 

Then  kisaes  came  like  rain 
Upon  a  parchkl  lea. 

Light  streamed  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  air  became  perfume, 
And  all  my  barren  soul 

Burst  into  green  and  bloom. 

Oh,  hour  that  bankrupts  joy. 
But  perfbcts  nattue*s  plan — 

This  mom  I  was  a  boy 
And  now  I  am  a  man ! 

6tar%  let  me  hear  you  shout! 

Oh,  leaves,  hang  not  so  still  I 
Windis,  call  yo^  mnsio  out  1 

liylove  has  said,  ''Iwilir 


My  hope  has  then  oome  1 
He  loves  me,  so  he  said) 

How  fast  my  pulses  flew — 
My  cheek,  it  burned,  how  red! 
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Some  things  I  seemed  to  hear. 
And  some  I  seemed  to  see; 

Was  it  through  eye  or  ear 
He  told  hb  heart  to  me? 

So  high  he  seemed  to  stand. 
My  hope  grew  faint  and  dim ; 

His  love  came  like  a  hand 
And  drew  me  up  to  him. 

Within  me,  all  is  lights 
How,  why,  I  can  not  say; 

For  me,  night  is  not  night. 
And  day  is  more  than  day  I 

And  thus  my  hope  comes  true — 
Oh,  hope  how  faint  and  dim  I 

And  so  what  can  I  do 

But  love  and  live  for  him? 


EXPLORATIONS  OP  THE  AMOOR 
RIVER. 

BT  FEBBT  M*D.   COLLINS. 

HAVING  been  ordered  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  (Mr.  Marcy)  to  proofed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  from  thence^-^if  the  permission  of  the 
Russian  Government  could  be  obtained — to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amoor  River,  I  sailed  from  New 
York  on  the  12th  of  April,  1856,  and  arrived 
at  Cronstadt  on  the  17th  of  May,  being  the  only 
passenger  on  the  first  steamer,  and  the  first  ves- 
sel of  any  kind,  that  had  entered  at  Cronstadt 
that  year.  '  We  were  detained  by  ice-floes  in 
the  Ghilf  of  Finhind  three  days.  I  was  also  de- 
tained two  days  at  Cronstadt  in  consequence  of 
my  passport  having  no  vit^  of  a  Russian  consul 
in  the  United  States,  which,  according  to  their 
regulations,  is  required. 

From  CronsUdt  I  proceeded  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  I  met  with  General  Monravieff^,  the 
Governor  of  Eastern  Siberia,  who  received  me 
with  great  politeness,  and  entered  immediately 
into  conversation  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of 
my  visit.  He  said  that  he  was  happy  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  introducing  an  American  into* 
the  region  of  the  Amoor,  and  was  pleased  that 
the  United  States  had  taken  notice  of  that  coun* 
try,  as  it  was  a  new  oountiy  and  required  de-*- 
velopment. 

**I  shall  leave  Moscow,*'  said  he,  ''between. 
ike  first  and  fifteenth  of  November  next  for  If- 
koutsk,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Government.  I 
wish  you  to  see  the  whole  country,  and  to  do« 
this  more  efl^ually  you  shall  accompany  me ; 
but  it  is  too  late  this  season  for  yon  to  proceed, 
to  the  Amoor." 

I  was  of  course  delighted  with  this  arrange- 
ment, although  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  to  see 
the  Amoor  before  the  next  year.  But  I  could 
not  do  any  more  to  expedite  my  jonmey.  It  is 
true  I  might  have  gone  simply  as  a  traveler  or 
a  merehant  to  Irkoutsk,  without  waiting  for  the* 
Governor,  but  it  would  have  been  folly  for  me 
to  have  attempted  it.  So  taking  the  cars  on* 
one  of  the  finest  railroads  in  the  world,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Moscow,  where  I  arrived  during  the 
month  of  August. 
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I  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable  for  me 
to  transport  the  books,  papers,  press,  etc.,  be- 
longing to  the  consulate,  bj  the  orerland  ronte, 
A  distance  of  some  ten  thousand  versts,  a  thou- 
sand of  which  must  be  trayersed  by  pack  ani- 
mals, and  six  thousand  by  wagon  or  sleigh.  I 
therefore  shipped  them  from  Cronstadt  to  the 
Amoor  by  a  Russian  man-of-war,  which,  to- 
l^ether  with  a  fleet  of  five  or  six  sail,  including 
a  steamer,  were  expected  to  reach  the  Amoor 
on  the  opening  of  the  navigation  in  the  spring. 
The  flag,  howeyer,  I  kept  with  me,  as  I  was 
to  have  the  honor  to  unfurl  the  first  stars  and 
stripes  ever  seen  in  that  region.  Besides  my- 
self there  was  but  a  single  transient  Ameri- 
can in  this  city,  with  which  our  trade  ought  to 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  where  our 
merchants  and  manufactures  ought  long  ago 
to  have  established  themselves.  I  endeavored 
to  make  the  best  use  of  my  time  by  gaining  as 
much  information  as  possible  with  respect  to  the 
countiy  which  I  proposed  to  visit. 

At  last,  after  my  patience  had  been  nearly 
exhausted,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a 
passport,  or  certificate,  giving  me  the  sanction 
of  the  Emperor  to  visit  the  Eastern  Ocean  across 
the  empire  of  Bussia. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  having  prepared  my- 
self well  for  the  journey,  I  set  out  from  Moscow 
under  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  Governor's 
staff,  but  in  separate  sleighs,  and  proceeded  to 
Iikoutsk.  The  officer  accompanied  me  as  far 
as  Nijne  Novgorod,  and  from  thence  I  had  the 
company  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Government 
service. 

We  traveled  by  post,  a  system  unknown  In 
the  United  States;  but  with  which  I  have 
had  sui  opportunity  of  making  myself  thorough- 
ly acquainted,  having  ^*  posted"  in  a  sleigh  a 
distance  of  over  five  thousand  versts,  or  three 
thousand  three  hundred  miles,  a  verst  being 
two-thirds  of  a  mile.  This  sjrstem  of  posting 
was  originally  established  by  the  Government 
for  military  purposes,  then  for  the  mail  service, 
and  eventually  for  the  use  of  travelers.  From 
Moscow  to  Irkodtsk  there  are  two  hundred  and 
tea  stations,  at  which  six  troykaks  of  eighteen 
horses  are  contracted  for  by  the  Government  to 
amy  the -mail  twice  a  week,  at  three  hundred 
rubles  —  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
—each  tvoykah  per  year.  The  stations  were 
originally  built  by  Government,  and  a  post- 
master appointed  to  reside  in  each.  This  ar- 
rangement compels  the  contractors  to  furnish 
the  mail  with  the  necessary  horses  aad  vehicles; 
the  hovaes,  at  all  other  times  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  troykah,  which  must  always  remain 
for  the  dispatch  of  Government  couriers),  are 
at  the  command  of  travelers  who  cairy  what  is 
'called  a  padaroshna,  or  order  by  the  Gtovem- 
ment  on  the  postmasters  to  furnish  a  certain 
Bomber  of  horses.  For  this  padaroshna  the 
Govemmeftt  receives,  when  delivered  to  you, 
oae-half  of  a  kopeck  a  verst.  This  order,  be- 
sides being  an  absolute  command  on  the  post- 
master to  furnish  the  hones  veqnired,  author- 


ises them,  in  case  the  post-horses  are  emi^jed 
in  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  to  deound 
other  horses  from  the  peasants  of  the  villages. 
The  system  seems  to  work  well,  and  is  worthy 
of  consideration  to  our  Government  in  case  a 
post-road  be  established  from  our  Western  front- 
ier to  California. 

The  distance  from  Moscow  to  Irkoulsk  is 
5138  verts,  or  3426  miles.  This  is  acccmipliihed, 
under  ordinary  drcomstances,  in  from  tweatj- 
five  to  thirty  days,  and  by  Government  cooneii 
in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  There  are  two 
hundred  and  ten  stati6ns  or  changes  of  horses— 
an  average  of  twenty-five  versts  to  Ae  station ; 
that  is,  each  relay  c^  horses  has  to  run  sixteen 
and  two-thirds  miles. 

The  regulations  posted  in  the  stations  gi?e 
the  passengers  the  right  to  travel  eight  vents 
per  hour  in  autumn,  twelve  in  winter,  and  ten 
in  summer.  This  rate  of  q)eed  they  have  a 
right  to  enforce.  The  couriers  make  all  the 
speed  that  the  horses  are  capable  of,  and  as 
numy  as  twenty-eight  horses  have  been  driven 
to  death  in  a  single  journey,  the  Govenmeat 
paying  a  stipulated  price  of  twen^-five  rubles 
each  for  the  dead  horses. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  in  the  route 
from  Moscow  to  Irkoutsk,  is  the  fact  that  over 
such  an  immense  extent  of  country  Uieie  ait 
not  half  a  dosen  times  when  the  diange  of 
horses  does  not  take  place  in  a  city.  Between 
the  two  cities  of  Irkoutsk  and  Moscow  I  cw- 
tainly  passed  through  five  hundred  cities  and 
villages.  This,  of  course,  has  been  the  matk  of 
time  and  a  strong  Govownent,  because  villages 
are  made  by  Imperial  command. 

In  performing  the  journey  I  employed  orer 
seven  hundred  horses,  because  I  frequently  had 
four  and  sometimes  five  jto  my  sleigh.  This, 
with  the  two  hundred  and  ten  drivers,  and  fifteen 
additional  postillions,  eost  me  about  eight  eents 
a  mile. 

I  am  not  the  least  disappointed  in  m  j  yo3raee 
(I  transcribe  from  my  not^  written  at  Iikoutsk) ; 
on  the  contrary,  probably  more  will  come  oat 
of  it  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  being  a  {ho- 
neer  in  these  wilds,  I  had  to  meet  with  as  many 
difficulties  as  a  Western  man  who  has  biazed  the 
firat  trail  in  a  new  country.  Irkoutsk  lies  on 
the  Angaiv,  about  sixty  versts  from  its  sosroe 
in  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  the  seat  of  Govermnent 
for  Eastern  Siberia,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  many  chuielMS  and 
public  buildings,  a  theatre,  club-house,  baths, 
schools,  and  seminaries,  magasines,  marketo,  and 
bazars.  Its  situation  is  well  chosen ;  it  is  well 
built,  is  the  seat  of  wealth,  of  fashion,  of  com- 
merce for  Eastern  Siberia;  and,  thcmgli  la^ 
not  least,  of  beautifVil  women.  The  Isidioa  itf 
Irkoutsk  will  indeed  compare  favoraUj  irith 
diose  of  any  European  city.  In  fact  I  haxe 
some  intention  (if  I  could  find  one  wiUiag)  ef 
taking  one  with  me  to  the  Amoor,  and  sotmto 
California,  just  to  give  our  people  some  idcA  of 
the  productions  of  this  extraordinary  oovmttf. 

The  Angara  is  the  only  oudet  to  tbe 
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oi  BaikaL  This  lake  it  700  renU  long  by  70 
wide.  The  riven  emptying  into  it  drain  a  great 
extent  of  country,  their  sources  being  in  that 
chain  of  mbontains  which  diride  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  from  those  of  the  Froxen  Ocean.  Hiey 
penetrate  fiur  into  tlie  regions  of  Mongolia,  and 
are  only  separated  from  the  waters  of  the  Ho- 
aog-ho,  Uie  great  northern  rirer  of  China,  by 
tlw  desert  of  Gobi. 

When  I  first  saw  the  lake  it  was  froseu  orer, 
tad  I  crossed  upon  the  ice.  It  is  here  fifty-five 
fsiBts  wide,  and  I  traverMd  that  distance  in 
three  hours  with  one  set  of  fonr  horses  to  my 
ileigh,  §tappiag  but  twice,  and  then  only  for  a 
kw  moments ;  once  to  beat  down  the  ice  where 
it  had  burst  and  thrown  up  a  ridge  several  feet 
high,  and  again  to  brush  the  frost  and  ice  fh>m 
the  noses  ot  our  puffing  horses. 

I  rode  from  Irkoutsk  to  Kiachta,  550  versts, 
m  about  ibrty-eight  hours.  After  crossing  Lake 
Baikal  the  moat  of  the  way  was  on  the  frozen 
nr£Me  of  the  Selenga,  with  changes  of  post- 
iMines  about  ewery  thirty  versts. 

Kiaefata  and  Maimattschin,  the  frontier  towns 
of  Bossia  and  China,  are  built  in  a  valley  flank- 
ed by  mountains,  and  only  separated  by  an 
open  space  of  ground  a  rifle  shot  over,  com- 
BKNi  to  both ;  but  each  city  has  a  gate  and  a 
wooden  stockade,  more  to  prevent  smuggling 
than  for  defense.  The  Chinese  have  also  built 
a  icreen  outside  their  wall  before  the  northern 
gate,  looking  into  Kiachta,  in  order  to  prevent 
outsiders  from  observing  what  they  are  about 
A  few  curious-looking  Mongol  Tarurs  do  the 
■ilitaiy  honors  of  the  dty  on  their  side,  while 
the  universal  Cossack,  with  a  few  Russian  bayo- 
acts  and  lanoes,  do  that  of  Kiachta.  A  hnn- 
died  Mississippi  rifles  would  take  both  places ; 
bat  Bossia,  if  necessary,  could  soon  concentrate 
a  vciy  respectable  force  upon  this  point  from 
the  adjacent  country. 

The  Mongohi  are  said  to  be  the  best  fighting 
people  of  these  Tartar  tribes,  thoagh  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Mantchoo  race,  who  govern  China. 
Theae  are  the  people  whom  Genghis  Khan  and 
his  iuccessors  led  on  to  devastation  and  con- 
quest for  hundreds  of  jrears,  until  the  growing 
power  of  Russia  bore  back  upon  them  the  re- 
tomii^  wave  of  successful  warfare  and  conquest, 
sad  from  marauding  hordes  whipped  them  into 
nl^eeiion  and  hemmed  them  into  comparative- 
ly narrow  limits.  In  fact,  Russia  is  the  only 
power  that  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Tar- 
tar race  to  peaceful  pursuits,  and  she  has  suc- 
ceeded most  admirably. 

The  Chinese  population  of  Maimattschin  is 
some  three  tbouMnd  men.  No  women  are  al- 
lowed to  reside  here.  The  Mongol  population 
of  the  suburba  is  considerable.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  while  at  this  place  to  witness  the  *^  Feast 
of  Lanterns,''  the  <*  White  Moon**  of  the  Chi- 
■ese.  This  occorred  on  the  9th  of  February. 
I  TOs  invited  by  the  Russian  Commissioner  of 
the. Frontier  to  dine  with  the  Zargotstschey 
l^ahbyah,  the  Governor  of  the  city,  and  was  in- 
trodaced  as  a  Rasaian  meidiant  fimn  St.  Peters- 


burg. The  party  consisted  of  some  twenty  mer- 
chants and  other  invited  guests. 

In  company  with  the  Commissioner,  in  a  ve- 
hicle escorted  by  a  troop  of  Cossacks,  we  pass- 
ed out  of  the  southern  gate  of  Kiachta  over 
the  neutral  ground  to  the  northern  gate  of  Mai- 
mattschin. Here  we  were  received  by  a  Mon- 
gol guard  of  honor,  and,  preceded  by  a  band  of 
music,  entered  the  principal  street  on  our  way 
to  the  hall  of  entertainment.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  generally  around  a  court,  mostly  of 
one  story,  and  entered  through  a  gateway  or 
port^  The  streets  are  narrow — say  fifteen  feet 
in  width — ^bat  very  clean,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  cement  for  pavement.  They  were 
crowded  with  Chinese  and  Mongol  faces,  eager 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  outside  barbarians. 

Arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  leading 
to  the  residence  of  the  Zargotstschey,  we  alight- 
ed from  our  carriage,  and,  amidst  the  squeaking 
of  fiddles,  the  rattle  of  drums,  and  the  dang  of 
gongs,  entered,  through  corridors,  into  the  din- 
ing-hall,  or  **  room  of  feasts."  Here  we  found 
the  chief,  a  tall  old  man  of  the  Bfantchoo  race, 
who  received  us  with  great  cordiality.  We  were 
soon  aeated,  and  tea  being  served,  with  confec- 
tionery, the  feast  commenced. 

I  sat  next  but  one  to  the  chief,  on  his  right 
hand.  Wine  being  served,  he  motioned  us  to 
drink.  A  fiery  kind  of  spirit  was  also  served 
in  small  cups.  The  number  of  the  dishes,  or 
rather  bowls,  was  absolutely  beyond  computa- 
tion. Each  guest  was  furnished  with  a  saucer 
half  filled  with  a  kind  of  soy,  or  diluted  vine- 
gar, into  which  the  delicious  morsels  taken  from 
the  aforesaid  bowhi  by  the  little  soup-ladle,  or 
chop-sticks,  at  the  side  of  his  saucer,  were  to  be 
dipped ;  the  chief  frequently  selecting  with  hb 
own  chops  dainty  morsels,  which  he  conveyed 
to  my  now  overflowing  saucer  in  the  most  pa^ 
ronizing  and  gracious  manner. 

After  these  innumerable  courses  the  table  wtts 
cleared,  when,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
came  attendants  bearing  tables  on  which  were 
several  whole  pigs,  roasted  in  the  most  approved 
style,  and  approaching  quite  to  the  front  of  the 
chief,  exhibited  to  the  guests  this  crowning 
glory  of  the  feast,  all  smoking  hot.  The  chief 
bowed  approvingly  to  the  cook,  and  the  pigs  dis- 
appeared by  a  side-door.  Then  came  clean 
saucers  and  more  soy,  and  soon  followed  well* 
fiUed  bowls  of  the  aforesaid  pigs,  all  finely  cut 
into  thin  strips,  with  pieces  of  the  crisped  skin 
broken  into  small  squares. 

Finally,  small  bowls  of  plain  boiled  rice,  per- 
fectly dry,  were  served ;  and  the  feast  closed, 
in  honor  of  the  Russian  guests,  with  sparkling 
Champagne. 

A  fbw  minutes  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
we  were  invited  into  the  oeort  in  fhxnt  of  the 
hall  to  witness  the  performance  of  a  band  of 
players,  among  whom  were  several  men  dressed 
as  women,  in  a  native  Moitgol  dance.  During 
the  dinner  the  band  of  musicians  were  piping 
their  music  and  perfbrming  thehr  antics  for  the 
gratification  of  the  crowd  on  the  ontside. 
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^fter  Champagne  was  freely  drunk  the  chief 
invited  the  company  to  risit  the  theatre.  This 
we  did  on  foot ;  and  here  was  a  scene  worthy 
the  pencil.  The  chief,  preceded  hy  a  few  Mon- 
gol goaids  to  clear  the  way  of  the  crowding  mol- 
titude,  conducted  ns  to  an  (^>en  pavilion  in  front 
of  the  theatre,  where  we  were  seated  on  wood- 
en henehes  around  a  tahle.  The  theatre  is  sinv- 
ply  a  stage  open  in  front  and  on  the  sides,  with 
screens  for  the  performers  to  retire  behind.  The 
audience  stand  in  the  open  air.  The  pla^rs 
were  already  in  the  mid^  of  some  grand  seene 
when  we  arrived.  The  Mongol  guards  cleiired 
and  kept  free  a  space  in  front  of  the  chief  six)x. 
Tea,  confectionery,  and  dried  frnit  were  served 
to  ns  during  the  performance.  The  crowd  of 
spectators  swayed  to  and  fro  like  the  surges  of 
the  ocean.  The  united  breath  of  the  multitude 
ascended  into  the  cold  air  like  steam  from  a 
boiling  caldron. 

We  next  visited  the  great  pagoda.  By  this 
time  night  had  set  in,  and  the  Ulumtnation  by 
lanterns  had  commenced  in  good  earnest.  Pass- 
ing through  a  court  immediately  in  front  of  the 
theatre,  we  were  conducted  by  the  Zargotstscbey 
into  the  temple.  On  tables  in  front  of  the  dif- 
ferent idols  a  great  variety  of  dishes  were  spread, 
with  whole  carcasses  of  sheep,  as  a  repast  for  the 
gods.  At  night  these  dishes  are  taken  and  eat- 
en by  the  priests  in  the  recesses  of  the  temple. 
The  sheep,  I  suppose,  go  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
and  serve  for  the  priests'  dinner  next  day. 

From  the  temple  we  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  party  of  Russian  ladies  from  Ki- 
achta  and  Irkoutsk  had  been  invited  to  meet  us 
to  take  tea,  and  then  partake  with  ns  of  the 
"feast  of  the  lanterns."  They  soon  arrived. 
Tea,  confectionery,  and  fruits  were  served. 
Some  children  present  were  loaded  with  sweet 
things  by  the  good-hearted  old  chief. 

We  were  now  very  soon  on  our  way  to  see 
and  partake  of  the  feast  of  the  lanterns.  But 
how  shall  I  describe  the  indescribable?  Led 
on  by  the  Zargotstscbey,  preceded  by  the  whole 
band  of  musicians,  actors,  and  mountebanks, 
with  two  special  lantern-bearers  carrying  great 
round  lanterns  immediately  in  front  of  the  chie^ 
and  followed  and  pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  mot- 
ley crowd  of  real  live  Tartars,  we  commenced 
the  promenade  of  the  evening. 

The  streets  were  beautifully  ornamented  with 
colored  paper  suq;>ended  from  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  on  cords,  and  lanterns  of  every  imag- 
inable  size,  shape,  and  color  lighted  the  streets 
and  illuminated  the  buildings  and  temples. 

Thus  led  on,  pressed  by  the  crowd,  to  the 
tune  of  this  most  unmusical  Mongol  music,  we 
proceeded  through  one  of  the  principal  streets 
to  the  residence  of  the  first  merchant  we  were 
to  <* feast;**  and  this  was  to  be  repeated  eight 
times  in  different  parts  of  the  city  at  as  many 
diflerent  establishments.  But  it  will  not  do  to 
describe  the  eight  suppers,  or  feasts ;  they  were 
but  little  removtd  in  style  or  fashion  from  the 
dinner.  Of  course,  eating  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion;   but  tasting  and  drinking  innumerable 


cups  of  tea  and  hot  Chinese  wine  was  absetnte- 
ly  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pressing  in- 
vitations  of  the  various  hosts,  iHio  frequently 
added  Madeira  and  Champagne. 

At  the  entEaooe  of  each  ettablishmeiit  the 
musicians  rabged  themselves  in  open  onier, 
inping  us  into  each  house,  and  during  th»  it^- 
past  continued  dieir  antics  and  music  lor  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd  without.  At  our  exit 
they  took  up  the  line  of  march,  the  knetem- 
bearers  resumed  their  station,  end  on  we  went, 
amidst  fire-works,  fire-erackers,  plays»  and  kn- 
tems,  to  the  next  feast,  and  so  on  to  tiM  end* 

The  concluding  feast  was  near  the  gate.  Tbe 
Zargotstscbey  and  the  host  of  the  fe«8t  bid  tts 
good-night.  We  reached  our  vebide  aft  the 
outer  port,  the  Mongol  guard  and  music  eon- 
ducting  us.  Here  the  commissioner's  CossadL 
guard  were  already  mounted,  waiting  to  con- 
duct ns,  and,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  we 
crossed  the  **  neutral  ground"  and  passed  tbe 
gate  of  Kiachta,  put  the  commission^  down  at 
his  residence,  and  reached  my  lodginga,  three 
versts  distant,  all  the  better  for  the  ride  in  a 
clear  frosty  night,  which  helped  much  to  coun- 
teract the  efiects  of  the  various  Chinese  posi- 
tions. 

From  Kiachta  I  retumtd  to  Irkontd^  irhme 

I  remained  until  March  9,  1857,  when,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gtourieff,  a  Bnssian  ofilcer,  pfri- 
vate  Secretary  to  Creneral  Mouravieff,  we  set 
out  for  Chetah.  Crossing  Lake  Baikal  on  tbe 
ice,  we  reached  Verchnddinsk  the  following 
day.  Here  we  overtook  General  Korsackoff; 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Trans-Baikal,  to 
whom  the  merchants  of  the  place  were  giving 
a  dinner.  We  were  invited  to  it  upon  our  ar- 
rival. 

We  did  not  go  on  direct  to  ChetiA,  but  at 

II  P.M.  set  ottt  for  Petrofsky  iron-works,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  versts  to  the  southeast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Stanovey  mountains.  We  ar- 
rived there  the  following  day,  and  were  kiod^ 
received  by  the  superintendent,  who  gave  me 
every  facility  to  inspect  the  wofks.  It  is  a  con- 
vict establishment,  with  a  very  considerable  vil- 
lage attached,  which  has  grown  up  from  liber- 
ated convicts  and  the  settlement  of  peasants. 
The  ore  is  of  good  quality  and  is  smelted  with 
charcoal,  though  mineral  coal  Is  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  great  abundance.  The  smaller  cast- 
ings and  bar-iron  looked  well,  though  tbe  super- 
intendent said  that  the  best  ban  had  all  been 
sent  to  market.  Some  machinery  has  also  he^n 
produced  here,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  manufecture  steam-engines  and  boilera;  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  necessary  afipliances  and 
machine-shops,  the  work  looks  rough  and  im- 
perfect. This  is  to  be  remedied,  as  there  is 
now  erected  the  frame^work  of  an  iron  building 
which,  when  completed,-  is  to  contain  all  the 
modem  appliances  for  the  constructing  of  steam- 
engines  and  other  machinery.  These  nines 
were  first  opened  and  worked  in  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great,  whence  the  name.  They  were 
neglected  for  some  yean  immediately  preceding 
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the  idministratioa  of  affairs  in  Siberia  by  Gen- 
enl  Moiu&Tteff;  bot  since  his  appointment  as 
Goreraor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  he  has 
csosed  much  improvement  and  refonn  in  all 
branches  of  indostrj. 

We  departed  on  the  ISth,  at  11  p.x.,  return- 
iof  bjr  way  of  Yerchnodinsk,  took  the  road  to- 
ward Chetah  in  an  easterly  direction,  crossing 
the  Stanorey  mountains,  which  diride  the  waters 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  those  of  the  Pacific. 
The  frost  was  yet  severe,  and  npon  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  we  had  a  violent  snow-storm, 
bat  the  drivers  hurried  us  along  at  full  speed. 

The  summit  is  reached  by  an  easy  grade, 
orer  a  country  frequently  bare  of  timber.  The 
esstera  descent  Is  more  abrupt,  but  not  the  least 
ioGonvenlent  for  a  good  wagon  road.  Some 
portioQS  of  it  are  well  covered  with  forest.  As 
we  approacned  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
descended  toward  the  Ingodah,  the  country  pre- 
senti  to  the  wiew  a  very  extensive  Talley  bare 
of  forest,  reaching  to  the  mountains  on  the  east 
of  the  river,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant^ 
We  BOW  piMsed  along  this  yalley  to  the  north, 
over  a  beautiful  rolling  prairie,  where  herds  of 
esttle  were  grazing  on  the  natural  grasses. 

We  arrived  at  Chetah  on  the  16th  of  March, 
at  8  P.3C,  after  a  ride  in  sleighs  and  telegas^ 
seeording  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  in  forty- 
five  boom,  a  disUnce  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
vents  from  Yerchnodinsk.  Governor  Korsac- 
koff  had  lodgings  provided  for  us,  and  we  were 
goon  made  eomfortable.  Chetah,  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Trans-Baikai  is  situated 
on  a  small  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  into 
the  iagodah  about  one  mile  distant.  The  In- 
godah is  one  of  the  main  sonrees  ^  the  Amoor. 
Chetah  contains  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
It  i)  a  new  place,  being  now  in  its  fourth  year 
IS  the  seat  of  government.  The  frontier  of 
MoDgolia  is  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south. 

After  remaining  a  few  days  at  Chetah,  and 
ittisfying  myself  that  it  was  the  point  at  which 
I  should  embark  on  the  opening  of  narigation, 
I  coadaded  to  make  it  tiie  point  of  my  depart- 
ure by  water  on  my  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  was  my  original  intention  to  have  gone  to 
Sdiilkah,  to  await  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
the  river;  but  after  reaching  Chetah,  and  gain- 
ing sudi  information  as  I  could,  I  came  to  the 
coachisioa  that  steamboats  could  ascend  to  this 
point  In  view  of  this,  and  having  been  in- 
rited  to  do  so  by  KorsackoflT,  I  finally  determined 
to  onbark  at  this  point.  Governor  Korsackofi^ 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  intention,  ordered  a 
souU  boat  to  be  constructed  for  me.  Mr.  Li- 
nen, a  merchant  of  Chetah,  also  offered  me  a 
PUBsge  in  one  of  his  barges,  with  the  under- 
ataadhig  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
•topping  at  such  points  as  I  might  desire,  in 
onler  to  visit  the  inhabitants  along  the  shores, 
end  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  country, 
i<^gSBlher  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  com- 
BKice  of  the  people.  I  communicated  this  prop- 
osition to  Giovemor  Korsackoff;  he  answered 
^t,  by  order  of  General  Moaravieff,  I  was  to 


be  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Oushakoff,  the 
chief  of  the  military  expedition  for  tho  Amoor, 
to  whom  it  must  be  refsrred  on  my  arrival  at 
Schilkah,  because  a  barge  had  already  been  as- 
signed for  my  nse  at  that  point 

The  proVinoe  of  Trans-Baikal  is  about  the 
size  of  California,  and  contains  near  the  same 
population  (340,000).  It  is  a  good  grazing 
country  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  the  number 
of  which  is  stated  officially  at  about  two  milHons. 
The  rivers  abound  in  fish.  The  soil  produces 
grain  and  vegetables,  flax  and  hemp.  The 
forests  afibrd  plenty  of  game,  and  the  mount- 
ains abound  in  minerals.  The  winters  are  cold, 
but  remarkably  dry  and  salubrious ;  the  sky  is 
seldom  obscured  by  clouds,  and  storms  are  un- 
freqnent  except  on  the  mountain  ranges. 

I  determined  to  employ  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in 
the  river  in  yisiting  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk,  and 
other  objects  of  interest  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  We  set  out,  by  way  of  Old  Nertchinsk, 
to  risit  the  silver  mines  of  Great  Nertchinsk. 
We  passed  through  a  very  interesting  country, 
nn^  we  came  to  the  town  of  Bankin,  about 
three  hundred  yersts  below  Chetah,  where  we 
had  to  cross  tho  country,  in  a  southeast  direc- 
tion, over  a  range  of  high  mountains;  passing 
those,  we  again  found  a  tolerably  level  road, 
with  post-stations  at  villages  where  we  were  pro- 
vided with  changes  of  horses. 

Great  Nertchinsk  is  a  place  of  ty^  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  in  the  centre  of  one  of  tho 
richest  and  most  extensive  silver  countries  in 
tho  world.  Tin,  gold,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  are  also  found  here.  This  place  is  six  de- 
grees east  and  one  degree  south  of  Chetah,  on 
the  waters  of  the  Argoon,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  versts  from  its  entrance  into  the  Amoor. 

The  superintendent  of  the  mines  treated  ns 
with  every  consideration ;  and  after  looking  at 
the  town  and  resting  over  night,  he  gave  us  his 
own  traveling  vehicle,  with  horses  firom  the  po- 
lice-station, to  facilitate  our  progress  through 
the  niines.  There  were  no  mines  worked  at 
Nertchinsk  at  thb  season  of  the  year ;  so  we  had 
to  ride  to  a  small  village  a  few  versts  to  the 
south.  At  this  place  we  found  Mr.  Eichwald, 
who  had  spent  several  years  in  the  mines  of 
Germany.  He  had  been  recently  ordered  from 
8t.  Petersburg  to  take  charge  of  these  mines, 
which  had  been  rendered  worthless  for  want  of 
proper  drainage  and  ventilation.  The  errors 
and  defects  of  former  engineers  vrill  be  reme« 
died,  and  the  mines  restored  to  their  former 
productiveness. 

We  visited  the  mines  of  the  '*  Three  Holy 
Saints;**  descended  by  a  shaft  to  a  depth  of 
over  two  hundred  feet ;  and  then,  entering  an 
adit,  passed  out  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  a 
thousand  feet  from  where  we  entered.  Few  la- 
borers were  at  work;  we,  however,  saw  plenty 
of  ore,  which  looked  rich ;  and,  from  evidences 
around  us,  vast  amounts  must  have  been  pre- 
viously mined. 

We  then  visited  the  mines  of  i2arentoonsky, 
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tea  or  fifteen  miles  fuAher  on.  Here,  descend- 
ing hj  a  Yerticsl  shaft,  and  passing  through 
gloomy  and  hollow-soonding  yanlts,  excarated 
a  thousand  years  ago,  we  entered  an  immense 
chamber,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  below  the 
surface,  where  we  were  shown  the  richest  mine 
in  Asia — ^perhaps  in  the  world.  The  walls  of 
this  great  chamber  were  of  solid  silver  ore.  To 
say  how  much  silver  is  contained  in  that  mount- 
ain, or  even  to  attempt  to  approximate  to  its 
real  value,  would  test  too  strongly  human  cred- 
ibility. But  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  walled  in  with 
bright,  sparkling,  massive  silver  walls.  The 
superintendent  said  that  the  whole  mountain, 
as  far  as  explored,  was  quite  as  rich.  We 
spent  several  days  in  visiting  such  mines  as  were 
open,  and  also  the  smelting  and  reducing  estab- 
lishments, but  it  was  yet  too  early  in  the  season 
to  find  them  in  operation. 

From  the  silver  mines  we  passed,  by  a  circui- 
tous route,  through  the  Cossack  villages  of  the 
frontier,  over  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Onon, 
the  most  considerable  southern  tributary  of  the 
Ingodah.  Here  we  found  three  hundred  men 
at  work.  In  former  years  there  had  been  fifteen 
hundred,  but  they  had  been  removed  to  other 
mines. 

The  auriferous  deposit  is  found  in  a  valley 
of  thirty  versts  long,  and  varying  in  width  from 
a  half  verst  to  two  versts :  through  this  valley 
meanders  a  considerable  creek,  which  is  turned 
from  its  course  into  a  canal,  thereby  draining 
the  original  water-course.  The  miners  first  re- 
move the  sand,  earth,  and  rocks  from  the  bed 
and  sides  of  the  creek  until  they  have  by  **  pros- 
pecting," or  testing  the  earth,  discovered  the 
gold.  The  auriferous  earth  is  then  borne  to 
machines  worked  by  the  vrater  of  the  creek, 
now  supplied  from  the  canal  by  its  bank.  The 
process  is  simple :  A  vertical  shaft,  with  large 
horizontal  arms,  is  put  in  motion  by  water  upon 
an  overshot  wheel.  The  earth  is  cast  into  a 
circular  basin,  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  which 
is  furnished  with  an  iron  bottom  pierced  with 
holes,  through  which  the  washed  earth  passes, 
while  the  stones  are  precipitated  through  an 
opening  at  the  side.  Four  large  arms  are  mak- 
ing their  revolutions,  having  ponderous  pieces 
of  iron  attached,  which  crush  the  earth  and  free 
it  from  stones.  Thus  the  gold  becomes  freed 
from  the  earth,  and  as  the  water  from  the  sieve 
passes  over  a  wooden  apron  having  several 
grooves  (or  pockets),  the  gold  and  heavier  por- 
tions of  sand  are  washed  into  these  and  retain- 
ed. The  refuse  earth  and  sand  pass  out  at  a 
sluice,  and  are  borne  off  upon  ground  already 
worked,  or  outside  the  paying  ground.  These 
machines  are  placed  along  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  number  of  workmen  in 
a  particular  locality — say  Arom  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  to  each  machine. 

The  superintendent  conducted  us  over  not 
only  the  diggings  and  washings,  but  through  the 
hospital,  work-shops,  and  prison ;  every  depart- 
ment was  on  a  scale  of  order  and  cleanliness  only 


to  be  seen  in  a  well-regulated  military  establish- 
ment. There  was  an  order  on  the  superintend- 
ent for  these  mines  to  produce  one  hundred 
thousand  rubles  during  the  year,  though  he  h- 
formed  me  that  a  million  could  be  washed  if 
necessary.  All  the  mines  in  this  province  are 
worked  by  convicts,  on  Government  account: 
no  private  mining  is  allowed. 

We  then  crossed  the  country  in  order  to  in- 
tersect the  road  to  Bankin,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  experienced  a  very  severe,  stormy  nigfat 
on  the  mountains,  with  frcMt  at  16^  of  Reaaroer. 
Though  the  frost  was  not  so  severe  as  I  had  ex- 
perienced, yet,  in  consequence  of  the  piercing 
wind,  I  suffered  more  than  on  any  other  of  my 
night  rides  while  in  Siberia.  We  now  hasten- 
ed down  the  mountain,  and  reached  Bankin 
pretty  nearly  used  up.  Mr.  GouriefT,  my  com- 
panion, though  a  young  Russian  and  accustom- 
ed to  his  native  climate,  was  quite  as  well  satis- 
fied as  myself  to  find  shelter  and  a  warm  room, 
where,  with  plentiful  cups  of  hot  tea,  we  forgot 
the  sufferings  of  the  night.  Crossing  the  Schil- 
kah  at  Bankin  to  the  northern  shore,  we  return- 
ed by  the  way  of  old  Nertchinsk  to  Chetah, 
having  traveled  in  all  over  one  thousand  milei 
since  we  left  Chetah. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  ApriL  The  river 
was  still  frozen,  and  the  mountains  covered  with 
snow.  The  earliest  day  set  for  the  breaking  op 
of  the  ice  in  the  Ingodah  was  the  13th  of  May. 

The  country  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  the 
sustenance  of  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  pine 
timber  is  very  good,  and  from  it  the  Russians 
construct  their  barges  and  rafts,  on  which  thej 
descend  to  the  settlements  near  the  ocean. 
Much  of  the  country  firom  this  to  old  Nertchinsk 
is  high,  rolling  prairie,  with  a  firm  sod,  and 
portions  near  the  villages  under  cultivation  pro- 
duce grain  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The 
mountains  are  generally  well  wooded  with  pine, 
birch,  and  spruce. 

The  native  Tartar  tribes  of  the  countiy  are 
under  the  most  perfect  subjection  to  the  Russian 
authority :  many  of  them  yet  reside  in  their  own 
primitive  huts  and  villages,  enjoying  their  own 
peculiar  social  and  religious  customs  and  rites, 
and  governed,  to  some  extent,  by  their  own 
chiefs  and  priests;  yet  you  see  them  in  the 
towns  and  cities  engaged  as  laborers  and  me- 
chanics, or  on  the  road  as  teamsters.  They  are 
now  also  drafted  as  soldiers,  and  the  meta- 
morphosis of  a  Burat  or  Mongol  into  a  soldier  of 
the  line  or  Cossack  is  quite  easy,  and  they  seem 
much  pleased  with  the  change.  These  troops, 
well-ofiicered,  will  become  very  efiBdent  in  the 
occupation  and  settlement  of  this  vast  country ; 
thirty  thousand  of  them  can  be  mustered  in  this 
province  alone. 

On  the  7th  of  May  the  ice  moved  in  the  In- 
godah River,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the 
water  opposite  Chetah  was  free ;  yet  it  was 
gorged  both  above  and  below.  Colonel  Ousha- 
koff  informed  me  in  the  morning  that  the  boat 
prepared  for  me  would  be  ready  on  the  ISth,  at 
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which  time  he  thought  it  would  he  safe  to  de- 
port. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Captain  Fnlhehn, 
of  the  Rnsfian  American  Company's  serrice, 
snd  Govemor  of  Ayan,  who  was  here,  like  my- 
self for  the  purpose  of  deseendinic  the  Amoor, 
shonld  go  in  company  with  me.  This  was  very 
igreeahle  to  me,  as  the  Ci^>tain  spoke  Englisl^ 
ind  also  wished,  like  myself,  to  explore  the 
country  to  as  great  an  extent  as  our  limited 
means  would  permit  in  our  descent  to  the  ocean. 

The  boat  not  being  forthcoming,  and  waiting 
for  it  day  after  day  Ull  the  18th,  we  finally  ac- 
cepted die  inritation  of  a  Russian  merchant, 
Mr.  Zemin*  of  Irkoutsk,  to  take  passage  in  his 
boat  to  Schilkah,  where  he  was  proceeding  to 
cany  out  a  contract  with  the  Russian  American 
Company  to  tranq>ort  down  the  Amoor  one 
thousand 'tons  of  provisions  and  merchandise, 
together  witli  a  company  of  one  hundred  emi- 
grants, for  their  possessions  on  the  Pacific. 

On  th«  CTening  of  the  18th  of  May  we  set  out 
in  a  teieya  or  wagon  for  the  Tillage  of  Attaman, 
twelf  e  Tents  east  of  Chetah,  at  which  point  the 
baige  of  Mr.  Zemin  had  been  built  Here  we 
remained  during  the  night.  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Zemin  arriTed,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Baddy,  a  naturalist,  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  spend  two  years  on  the  Amoor.  He, 
like  ourselves,  had  become  impatient  of  delay, 
and  had  accepted  Mr.  Zemin's  ofler  of  a  passage 
to  Schilkah.  The  boige  was  ready,  except  a 
roof  to  protect  us  from  the  rain ;  the  workmen 
were  hastily  putting  it  on  and  adjusting  the  oars 
while  the  baggage  and  provisions  of  the  party 
were  being  thrown  in.  Mr.  Raddy,  with  his 
homing  companion  and  a  two  years'  outfit,  Mr. 
Zemin  and  clerk,  with  a  Russian  merchant's 
tmveling  comforts,  Captain  Fulhelm  and  servant, 
sod  myself  with  our  provisions  for  the  whole 
voyage  of  the  Amoor,  the  pilot  and  eight  men 
at  the  oars,  with  their  provisions,  composed  a 
medley  of  objects,  and  bulk  enough  to  require 
the  Diost  of  the  coTered  portion  of  the  barge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  hundred  emigrants  had 
coDie  up  with  us,  and  were  now  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Zemin,  to  assist  in  navigating  the  barges 
and  rafts  loaded  here,  and  at  different  points 
below,  with  the  proTisions  and  merchandise  for 
the  Russian  American  Company,  and  were  to 
ftccompany  us  to  their  destination  near  the 
month  of  the  Amoor.  All  was  bustle  and  oon« 
fusion;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  our 
baige  was  pushed  into  the  current  of  the  Ingo- 
dab. 

The  men  and  laborers  on  the  shore  gaTe  ns 
a  cheering  shout  as,  by  the  aid  of  our  oars,  we 
swept  into  the  current  of  this  beautiful  stream, 
whose  waters,  with  the  accumulation  of  others, 
were  to  float  us  to  the  ocean,  four  thousand 
vents  to  the  east. 

I  arrived  at  Schilkah  on  the  25th  of  May, 
having  made  the  passage  from  Chetah,  or  rather 
Attaman,  by  water,  in  less  than  six  days,  a  dis- 
tance of  scTen  hundred  Tersts.  Schilkah  is  on 
the  lefi  bank  of  the  riTor;  it  contains  ten  to 


fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was  once  the 
seat  of  extensiTe  silver  mining,  but  it  is  now 
abandoned  for  Great  Nertchinsk.  It  is  built  on 
rather  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  between  the  mount- 
ains and  the  river,  which  stretches  along  for 
two  miles.  Besides  the  residence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  public  store-bouses  are  a  large 
church  and  many  comfortable  houses.  There 
are  shops  and  magazines  where  merchandise, 
both  European  and  Russian,  is  to  be  fonnd,  al- 
though at  rather  extravagant  prices  for  artidea 
of  luxury. 

Since  the  Amoor  moTcment  this  has  become 
quite  a  point  for  boat-building.  The  hulls  of 
two  steamers,  besides  barges  of  over  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  haTO  been  constructed ;  there 
were  on  the  stodts  three  quite  good-looking 
barges;  seTeral  had  already  been  launched  for 
the  expedition  of  the  year :  they  are  built  mostly 
of  pine. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
future  trade  of  this  riTer,  Amoor,  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  navigable  for  steamera  firom  its 
mouth  to  Chetah,  a  distanee  of  twenty-six  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  estimated  population  of  Si- 
beria alone,  without  including  Mongolia  or  Mant- 
chooria,  is  four  millions.  From  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise  I  saw  among  the  people,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  each  one  would  average  five  dol- 
lan'  worth  per  annum,  which  would  giTO  twenty 
millions  of  dollars — an  amount  of  trade  certainly 
wonh  trying  for. 

At  Schilkah  we  found  a  battalion  of  soldiers^ 
six  hundred  strong,  waiting  the  necessary  means 
of  transportation.  On  the  28th  they  were  re- 
Tiewed ;  they  were  Tery  imperfect  in  their  evo- 
lutions, but  were  well  dressed  and  equipped,  and 
altogether  a  fine-looking  set  of  men. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  a  baige  preparing  for 
us  under  the  orden  of  Governor  Korsackoffl  She 
was  thirty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  drawing  near- 
ly two  feet  of  water.  The  centre  of  this  boat 
was  housed  in,  where  we  slept  and  secured  our 
baggage  and  provisions.  Near  the  bow,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  cabin,  were  the  oan  and 
mast,  and  on  the  bow  the  cooking  apparatus. 
This  was  a  thirty-inch  square  box  fiUed  with 
earth,  around  which  was  a  camp-kettle,  ste^r- 
pan,  tea-kettle,  etc 

The  Governor  had  ordered  that  we  shonld 
have  fiTC  Cossacks  as  our  crew  to  accompany  us 
the  whole  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  at 
NicolaiTsky.  Without  this  liberality  on  the 
part  of  tht  authorities  it  would  haTO  been  im- 
possible to  proceed  in  a  boat  of  this  size.  This 
was  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated  before 
I  left  the  United  States,  for  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  probable  necessity  of  paddling  my 
own  canoe  down  the  Amoor  to  the  ocean.  The 
boat  prorided  for  ns  was  one  in  which  GiOTemor 
KorsackofT  had  made  a  Toyage  to  Igoon  the 
year  previous. 

On  the  fint  of  June  the  military  expeditltm 
sailed.  We  were  now  ready  except  our  men. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  Captain  Fulhelm  an- 
nounced that  the  men  were  ready.     They  soon 
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came  on  board;  the  loading  of  oor  proTiiioiis 
was  completed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2d 
of  June  we  were  readj  for  the  last  step,  and  I 
hoped  the  last  ontfit,  on  oor  wajr  to  the  promised 
land.  I 

We  now  called  npon  Gcoyemor  Konackoff  to 
bid  him  adieu,  and  thank  him  for  the  many 
kindnesses  he  had  bestowed  upon  ns.  He  came 
with  ns  to  the  beach  to  take  a  last  look  at  his 
old  craft,  now  abont  to  descend  the  entire  Amoor. 
We  poshed  into  the  stream  and  were  again  on 
our  way  to  the  Pacific. 

One  can  hardly  belieye  what  a  week  of  snn- 
s^ine  will  do  in  this  country.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  6ebilkah  the  forest  was  bare,  now  it  is 
in  full  leaf;  the  shores  are  gay  with  flowers  and 
blooming  shrubs,  and  the  air  filled  with  fra- 
grance. The  country  is  monntainons,  the  bot- 
toms small,  but  the  little  streams  foiling  into 
the  river  open  out  as  you  ascend  them  into 
valleys  of  beantiful  farming  and  gracing  land. 
Fifteen  miles  below  Schilkah  wo  stopped  at  the 
vilUge  of  Onse-Sknrre,  in  order  to  risit  the  gold 
mines  on  that  stream.  Upon,  landing  we  found 
a  conveyance  awaiting  ns  which  had  been  sent 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  mines  the  day  pre- 
vious. This  we  owed  to  Captain  Amoso^  who 
had  preceded  us,  and,  knowing  onr  desire  to 
visit  the  mines,  bad  informed  ^e  si^ierintend- 
ent,  and  henee  the  tekga  with  three  spirited  lit- 
tie  horses  to  give  ns  dispatch.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  seated  in  our  vehicle  and  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  road  which  led  np  the 
creek  to  this  diggings  fifteen  versts  distant. 

The  superintendent  was  not  at  home;  bnt  we 
were  politely  received  by  his  officers,  who  showed 
ns  every  thing  connected  with  the  washings. 
Like  all  mines  in  Trans-Baikal,  the  labor  is 
convict  and.  under  military  authority;  every 
thing  ia  on  the  basis  of  a  great  camp.  The 
digging  and  removing  the  superincumbent  earth, 
the  canalisation  to  elevate  the  water,  are  all 
conducted  as  in  Califomiii;  bnt  the  earth  is 
washed  by  machines  propelled  by  water,  as. be- 
fore described.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  mines,  but  was  told  that  the 
yield  was  one  zoh^uct  to  the  hundred  poods  of 
earth  washed  ont.  A  pood  is  thirty-six  pounds, 
and  a  zolotnick  is  2.408  drams,  vahied  at  $8  83. 
The  mines  eaUend  for  many  miles  up  and  along 
the  creek,  and  give  employment  to  some  fifteen 
hundred  convicts. 

We  pushed  on  during  the  same  afternoon, 
and  before  night  reached  the  mouth  of  Black 
Biver  (Onse  Chomoy),  where  we  rested  during 
the  night  At  8  jlm.  Uie  next  morning  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Gorhitxa,  on  the  Little  Gkobitsa 
Biver.  This  is  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  empires  of  Bussia  and  China,  though,  by 
the  treatyt  the  former  claimed  the  Great  Gor- 
bitza,  more  to  the  east,  falling  into  the  Amoor; 
bnt  the  Chinese  contended  so  pertinaciously  for 
the  Little  Gorbitia  ^lat  the  Bussians  waved 
their  right,  and  retired  to  this  point.  By  this 
treaty  the  navigation  of  the  Amoor  was  lost  to 


*  This  was  a  wtty  interesting  point  of  my  hag 
journey.  I  had  traveled  thus  for  under  Boinaa 
protection,  and  had  beeoae  fomiHar  widi  the 
checkered  posts  and  sentry-boxes  marking  Kos- 
eian  sovere^gs^,  and  had  traveled  so  safoly  over 
such  a  vast  extent  of  eonntiy  nxider  their  pro- 
tection, that  it  seemed  to  me  like  parting  ftoa 
an  old,  tried,  and  trusty  friend  and  oompaoioQ 
when  I  came  to  the  eastern  gate  of  Goibitis, 
andy  stepping  through  the  checkered  gateway 
and  past  the  little  sentry-box,  fonnd  mys^ 
upon  Chinese  soil,  eight  thousand  firsts  esst 
of  Cronatadt^  Here  for  a  while  we  must  leave 
the  protection  and  companionship  of  onr  eld 
friends,  except  at  very  long  intend  and  rely 
upon  some  little  boldness  and  admitncss  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  Tartar  and  native  tribes. 

From  Gorbitaa  to  the  head  of  the  Amoor  ve 
had  a  very  agreeable  passage.  The  river  is 
every  where  beantlfnl,  the  shores  well-wooded, 
and  much  of  the  land  is  susceptible  of  cold- 
vatioa  and  pasturage.  Onse  Strelkah,  **the 
month  of  the  Arrow,*'  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Argoon  and  Schilkah  is  called,  which  forms  die 
Amoor,  is  in  53*"  80'  nortl^  latitude,  and  121^  4ff 
east  longitude  fh»m  Gfcennich,  two  thonssad 
miles  by  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Struts 
of  Tartary.  The  boundary  between  Bnssia  and 
China  runs  along  dowm  the  Schilkah  from  the 
Gk>rbitza  to  the  Aigoon,  and  thenoe  along  iht 
Aigoon  south  and  west  in  the  direction  of  Ki- 
achta,  which  gives  Bussia  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Argoon  and  Schilkah,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  navigable  head^watera  of  the  Amoor. 

Thece  is  a  small  village,  or  **  watch  station,'* 
on  the  Argoon  near  its  mouth.  We  landed  oa 
the  point  ofa  sand-bar  that  forms  between  the 
tworiversr  The  wat^s  of  both  have  a  blackish 
cast  when  riewed  from  the  shore,  and  on  dt^ 
ping<a  glass  of  it  there  is  a  slight  tin^e^if  Hea 
color  to  it.  United,  the  water  of  the  Anooor 
has  a  blackish  cast,  and  is  called  by  theTkitan 
Saghalien,  or  KaiamiQi«n«--Blaek  Biver,  or  ^kt 
Biver  of  the  Black  Dngon, 

Pushing  out  from  the  Anow'aiBonUi  into  the 
Schilkah  side  of  the  Amoor,  I  fbnnd,  by-sonad- 
ing  the  whole  distance  across  the  bar  at  its  head, 
in  the  shoalest  part  of  the  chanaele^t  Iset  of 
watery  and  of  sufficient  width  to  float  a  staaifr 
of  five  hundred  tons  harden.  The  lirer,  a  alMMt 
distance  below  the  confloeaee,  is  four  hondved 
and  fifty  yards  wide,  with  a  eurrent  of  fomr 
miles  to  the  houz. 

We  now  floated  or  rowed  along  tiie  Am»or, 
by  day  or  by  night,  as  the  weather  permitted  «r 
as  our  indtnations  dictatnd,  ttopfkag  tikmg  fta 
shores,  examining  its  scdl,  flora,  and  ahMfal 
indications,  sounding  the  dq)th  of  wata»  eft  iia 
ban,  noting  the  rapidity  of  its  eonvnt)  uA  '^ 
iting  the  native  villages  and  fishing  etatioia  i 
the  Tartar  towns  in  the  more  civiliEed  i 
of  Mantchooria,  learning,  at  the  same  i 
much  as  possible  of  the  inhabitants  and  tbe< 
mercial  capabilities  of  ^e  oooatry*. 

We  8ton>ed  at  the  okl  site  of  Albasin,  vttMfejr 
of  notice  as  having  been,  some  two  hnttdped 
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jean  tiaoe^  tbOv  oeotr^  of  SssaUn  pow«r  and 
•ettlemeiK  on  the  Amoor,  whaa  the  luMrdjr  *nd 
idTeatarQus.firDotiQnmeii  of  SikMiiawere  push- 
ing their  commerce  And.  oiYiUiatioa  eMtward 
iV)«s.tiua  rwec  -toweod  Uie..oceMi»  «e  ia  foneer 
daj»  the  BierchAnte  Aod  Coanefc*  edTiuioed  over 
tlw  Unel  MouBinina,  ADAeauag,  in  «.  ehoti  lime, 
tlM  whole  of  Siberia  to  the  Bii»aiea  Eapiie. 

Oft  the  27th  of  AngoO,  1689,  Keahi,  the 
Maotchpo  Chineee  fimpeior,  who  hed  leng  oea- 
t«ited  with  the  Rouient  the  right  to  this  ooon- 
ti^eooclndedatreeJifof  peace  before  the.  gacee 
U.  KertchinalKv  b/  vhioh  GoloTin,  the  Beirian 
Eoibassadoi;  in  behalf  of  hj»  lOYeraiga,  abaa- 
doned  all  claims  to  4ho  Amoor  eoimtry  or  the 
Bftriguum  apon.  Ha  waters.  Thas  for  two  oe»- 
tam  has  Russia  foregone  the  natural  advaat- 
ageaand  rightfol  use  oif  this  ii?er. 

Opposite  the  site,  of  Albam,  from  the  sontb, 
^CMuidershle  over  of  the  same  name  foUa  into 
the  Amoor.  Aibasin  is  abcmt  one  handrad  and 
axtf  miles  from  Onse  Strelkah.  We  reached 
IggonoQ  the  l^th  of  June.  This  town  is  sita- 
itedou  the  right  bank  of  the  riveri  and  contains 
ten  or  fifteen  thomand  inhabitants*  It  waaeel- 
t!04  l^  the  Cbineae  QoTemment  aa  a.  ooavict 
ooloBjr«  ia  order  to  eountecsct  the  fiiai  Russian 
aettlaqienta  (rqm  the  district  of  NertcUask. 

Wt  found,  as  we  pvooeeded  along  the  Amoor, 
that  the  natire  tribes  were  in  enbjeotioa  to  the 
Chinese  authoriiiea  of  Igooa ;  they  frequently 
lefosed  to  sell  us  pco¥ision«,  fearing  the  prohib- 
itorj  orders  from  the  Qmoemor  ai  Igooa  against 
trade  withforeigners.  Before  we  re^ohedlgoon, 
dutom-hoase  oflloera  name  on  board  oar  boat 
bom  a  wa^  or  gnard-*boat  to  inspect,  oar  cargo, 
nsmber  of  men^  and  arms^  We  gave  them  per> 
BuaioK  to  satisfy  themselves  by  a  penonal  ia- 
qwction;  but  seeing  that  we  were  net  bmt* 
chaotfl,  sad  the  namber  of  our  men  faiaishiog 
BO  seriosa  caase  of  alarm,  they  accompanied  aa 
^  (he  (tUoe  ot  landing  in  the  frent  of  the  dty^ 
vid,  sfier  some,  preliminaiy  delay,  ooadneted 
na  up  the  bank  of  the  rirer  |o  the  freat  of  the 
%«ia(oapayilionor  tentnadeofblne  oottoa 
^^  Hiere  we  fouad  the  Goremor  and-  hu 
l^oe,  to  the  number  of  thirty  oc  foi^,  psraens. 
On  each  aide  of  the  pavilion  and  atoag  the 
'^^  the  pq;kalaGe  were  sisembUd  in  foroe. 
^  pieaied  forward,  aaxioaa  to  get  a  glimpse 
<^theoatiidebarbajrians,  but  wem  driven  back 
tQdcoQtroUedbynnaeionspolioe  offleers. 

The  Governor  advaaeed  toward  the  fioat  of 
the  teat  aa  we  entered,  shaking  his  own  hands 
at  oa,  tod  fianUy  gtving  us  his  left  to  shake, 
thowednatoseataoahislefr  band.  Weweie 
^J  treated  to  tea,  with  pipe%  tobacco,  and 
nwectiooeij.  ^lany  qnestiont  were  asked  us 
CQQoonuog  the  object  of  our  visit,  when  we 
^^rs  from^  tud.whither  we  were  going.  After 
'?^  PMfey  we  asked  permisskm  to  Tisit  the 
<^^«  telling  the  Governor  that  was  the  only  ob« 
^twehadincalUaguponhim*  lis  very  po» 
^7  declined,  alleging  that  he  foared  we  might 
^»«  tome  iwmltfrem.the  people.  We  pro. 
Po^ed  to  tike  all  unpleeienteoPieqaeBeea  apen 


ouiieives,  if  he  /woaldgWe  ne  the  pwraission. 
But,  after  some  former  eonsultatioB,  we  were 
positively  refused.  We  soon  embarked  again 
and  were  on  oar  way  ogace  B»ore. 

The  dressee^  clothing,  ornaments,  pipes,  to- 
baeoo,  tea,  and  such  articles  of  mercluuidise  as 
we  saw,  were  eridently  Chiaese,  and  of  the 
same  thaiaoter  aa  seen  at  Maimattsekin. 

We  parsaed  oar  course,  stopping  at  many 
villageaakNig,  eleae^  followed  by  a  guard-boat 
with  offloers,  to-  preveat  as  having  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants.  There  ia  a  mixtuie  of 
Chinese,  MaDtchoo»  and  natire  blood  among 
the  peopl*  fixHU  above  the  Zea  to  below  the 
Soagahfee ;  they  have  heaaes  coaifortably  baih, 
and  maiiy  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  semi- 
oiialiied  lifo. 

We  leii  oar  camp  at  half  past  4  a.ii.,  on  the  7th 
of  Jaae,  ia  a  dviialing  raia ;  but  by  10  e^dock 
we  had  sunshine.  Wehinded  oa  the  left  beak, 
where  the  coaatiy  had  the  iqipearaoce  of  the 
oalugrovea  of  California;  we  found  the  eoil  good, 
with  gmpe  Mid  pea  viaes  and  many  varieties  of 
flowers,  among  whidi  the  Mly  of  the  valley  was 
so  abundant  aa  to  impregnate  the  atmoq>here 
with  its  ddicioas  perfomew  This  is  a  choice 
loeatioa  for  a  fettlement ;  the  prairie  and  table- 
land ia  extensive,  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass, 
extendiiy  back  to  the  foot  of  gently-sloping 
mountaias,  some  tea  or  fifteen  miles  distant, 
whose  aides  are  ooveiad  with  gcsss,-  and  the 
sanuaits  and  elevated  portions  are  clothed  with 
a  dense  growth  of  timber.  i 

Leaving  this,  vre  landed  several  times  during 
the  day,  and  foaad  the  country  one  well  calcn- 
latedfor  the  berdaman  or  former.  Besidea  the 
gmpe  and  pea  we  foand  apple,  aspan^^us,  pe- 
^my,  poppy,  and  a  variety  of  lilies. 

Jaaa  18M.  We  left  at  3  a.m«,  with  a  high 
wind  from  the  northeast.  During  tiie  morning 
we  were  blowa  on  bars^  and  oa  shore  severni 
tioMs.  We  strained  every  nerve  eo  proceed ; 
island  after  island  was  passed,  aad,  with  poles 
and  oars,  oar  men  worked  as  off  the  bars  and 
leendKNte  tnne  after  time«  We  were  now  ap- 
proaohing  the  head  of  an  island  we  wished  to 
avoid,  foaring  to  be  driven  iato  the  chute  by 
the  foiee  of  the  wind*  This  chute  was  a  long, 
narrow,  tortuous  passage  between  the  island 
and  the  Wft  bank,  thtoogh  which  the  water 
rushed  wHk  fearfol  velodty.  Our  Cossacks 
rowed,  and  poled,  and  tugged  to-  avoid  it,  but 
all  to  no  purpose  I  theforoeof  the  wind  took  ui 
abeam,  aad  the  mshiag  suck  of  the  eddying 
dwta  foiriy  swallowed  na  up;  aad,  ruriring 
down  this  deep  narrow  passage,  we  fouad  our- 
selves hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  stupendous 
walls  and  going  in  quite  a  eeolrary  direetioa  to 
thatoftherlver. 

The  Cossacks  chattered  and  screamed,  like  a 
cageful  of  pBirots  stirred  up  by  some  misobiev- 
ous  boy,  and  Captain  Fnlhelm  was  quite  unde- 
cided whether  we  wave  not  taking  a  new  route 
to  dieFroaen  Ooean. 

But  I  consoled  the  Captain  by  telling  him 
that  the  flat-boat  ama  of  the  Mississippi  say,  that 
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*Uf  the  cnrrent  is  strong  enoogh  to  sock  70a  into 
an  island  chute,  it  it  bound  to  pop  jou  out  at  the 
other  end."  So,  hour  after  hour,  we  passed 
along  this  chute  without  knowing  where  we 
could  be  going,  and  ginng  waj  to  the  wildest 
conjectures.  The  Cossacks  grew  downcast. 
Captain  Fulhelm  grew  rexed,  and,  just  as  I  had 
arriTed  at  the  conclusion  that  wo  must  be  bound 
into  **  Symmes's  hole,"  we  were  ejected,  to  our 
great  ddight,  into  the  main  river  once  more. 

The  Songahree  comes  in  from  the  south, 
heading  up  beyond  the  stockade,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  sup- 
position is  that  the  commerce  intended  for  the 
Amoor  country  concentrates  at  a  point  near 
where  this  stockade  touches  the  river,  being 
brought  overland  from  Pekin,  i  distance  of  some 
four  hundred  miles,  is  then  placed  on  junks,  and 
thus  distributed  at  points  most  convenient  to 
commerce.  These  junks  are. fifty  to  sixty  feet 
long,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  fifty  tons  of 
merchandise.  The  color  of  the  Songahree  is 
lighter  than  the  Amoor,  and,  upon  dipping  a 
glass,  I  found  it  clearer  and  much  warmer.  In 
fact  the  Amoor  had,  up  to  this  point,  been  cold 
enough  to  drink  pleasantly ;  but  the  Songahree, 
coming  from  the  south,  was  insipid  and  warm. 

We  rested  on  our  oars  to  observe  the  force  of 
the  cuirent,  and  found  it  feeble  in  comparison 
with  its  great  western  neighbor ;  for  while  wc 
wtre  in  a  two-knot  current,  on  looking  out  upon 
the  Amoor,  it  was  sweeping  past  at  the  rate  of 
four  knots. 

A  boat  had  been  seen  rowhig  along  the  shore 
for  some  time,  and  having  reached  a  point  op- 
posite to  us,  it  came  off  toward  us.  It  proved 
to  be  a  Chinese-Biantchoo  guard,  or  custom- 
house boat,  with  an  officer  of  the  post  below  on 
board.  He  had  a  brass  ball  on  his  cap  as  a 
mark  of  rank.  After  the  usual  salutations  we 
ofibred  him  vodka  ]»eserve8  and  biscuit,  of 
which  he  partook,  saluting  ns  frequently  with 
the  now  familiar  appellation  of  Mun-Mk  /  imm- 
(hh/  <*  Friend  1  friend  T  His  greatest  curi- 
osity seemed  to  consist  in  knowing  how  many 
and  what  kind  of  arms  we  had,  lind  the  number 
of  our  men.  As  it  was  convenient  to  do  so,  we 
exhibited  several  six-shooters  and  a  couple  of 
shot-guns,  and  counted  with  our  fingers  the 
number  of  men  belonging  to  our  party.  An- 
other boat  soon  came  alongside  with  another 
functionary  who  seemed  to  outrank  iht  first 
officer.  We  ofivred  him  the  hospitalities  of  our 
boat  also,  and  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  disooveries  already  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Each  of  these  worthies  was  accompanied  by  a 
secretary,  who  noted  down  the  result  of  their 
observations.  They  had  also  four  Gol-dee  In- 
dians for  boatmen.  Having  by  this  time  drifted 
down  nearly  opposite  the  post-station  or  custom- 
house, they  took  their  departure  and  rowed  to 
the  shore. 

This  post,  called  Zend-Zoon-Gelend,  con- 
sists of  two  principal  houses,  some  half  dozen 
smaller  ones,  and  a  number  of  tents  or  Indian 
huts  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.     Three  jnnks 


of  <he  same  fashion  as  those  we  saw  at  Igoon, 
were  lying  at  the  shore,  seeming  to  be  the  eatire 
guard  against  the  inviolability  of  the  navigfttaon 
of  the  Songahree  or  the  Amoor. 

As  we  floated  along  the  united  waters  of 
these  two  great  rivers  tixt  seene  was  truly  grand. 
To  the  south  and  west,  we  saw  the  eeparate 
volume  of  each  river  before  they  united ;  to  the 
«ast,  the  great  Amoor  flowed  broad  and  spark- 
ling in  the  bright  sunlight,  bounded  bj  its  ver- 
dant shores  stretching  tor  many  miles  in  the 
distance;  to  the  north,  deep  blue  mountains 
stretched  like  a  wall  against  the  distant  horizon. 
The  air  was  warm,  and  filled  with  the  freshaesa 
and  fragrance  of  early  summer,  while  the  de- 
clining sun  gave  a  rich  and  mellow  tint  to  the 
outstretching  prairies  to  the  north.  The  sontb- 
em  shore  was  clothed  in  a  deep,  dark  forest. 

We  passed  slowly  down,  observing  erety  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  our  course ;  and  passing,  be- 
sides the  Songahree,  other  rivers  ii  consider- 
able size,  arrived  at  Kicdaivsky  on  the  10th 
day  of  July,  1867,  after  a  voyage  of  filty-two 
days  from  Chetah  including  stoppages,  a  di^tuice 
of  about  twenty-six  hundred  miles. 

Nicolaivsky  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
fnm  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  left  bank ;  it 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia.  Here  resides  a 
governor  and  captain  of  the  port  with  such  ofll- 
cers  as  are  necessary  to  (he  civil,  militaiy,  and 
naval  affiiirs  of  the  government. 

The  trade  at  diis  port  is  at  present  confined 
to  such  supplies  as  are  needed  by  the  officers, 
soldiers,  and  settlen  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Amoor,  and  among  the  native 
tribes.  Several  American  vessels  have  entered 
the  Amoor  during  1 856  and  1857,  supplying  mer^ 
chandise  and  provisions  to  a  considerableamonnt. 
The  whole  timde  of  the  place  from  all  points 
may  be  set  down  at  present  at  about  half  a  mill- 
ion of  doUan  annually.  Until,  by  the  practical 
introduction  of  steam,  the  length  of  navigation 
and  the  force  of  the  current  can  be  overcome, 
and  the  very  heart  of  Siberia  be  brought  within 
a  few  days  of  the  sea,  and  thus  be  opened  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  commercial  world,  the  trade 
must  be  limited. 

The  natives  of  the  country  about  the  month  of 
the  Amoor  are  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  €k^ 
dee;  their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Mantohoo- 
TarUr  and  Tonguese.  While  coming  down 
the  river,  we  landed  at  a  Qol-dee  fishing-station. 
We  found  them  well  provided  with  nets  and 
spears,  having  plenty  of  fish.  We  saw  them 
building  one  of  those  peculiar  three-plank  boats 
found  on  the  Amoor,  caUed  Ge-kk  boats,  fiom 
the  name  of  the  tribe  who  use  them  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  They  are  made  of  boards  or  flanks 
which  the  natives  readily  spUt  firom  the  cedar  of 
the  country,  which  grows  here  to  a  large  size, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  two  sides  of 
the  boat  are  beveled  from  the  centre  so  as  to 
form  a  raking  bow  and  stem.  Pieces  are  fitted 
between  these  two  sides  after  the  fashion  of  a 
bread  trough,  and  the  bottom  plank  is  then  put 
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OD  with  the  fonrard  part  extending  bejond  the 
bow;  and  as  this  has  a  good  rake,  it  stands 
quite  dear  of  the  water  in  the  ibrm  of  a  tongae. 
ThroQgh  this  a  line  is  passed  by  which  the  boat 
ii  (aitened  to  the  shore.  It  is  also  nseful  for 
laadiog,  as  the  boat  can  be  nm  far  enough  upon 
the  shore  to  enable  a  person  to  step  out  on  it 
dry-footed.  The  fastenings  of  these  boats  are 
wooden  pins,  sotiie  with  heads  like  iron  bolts ; 
bot  thej  use  iron  nails  when  thejr  can  get  them 
from  the  Mantehoo  traders.  These  Indians 
miko  ropes  and  nets  from  the  bark  of  trees  as 
well  as  from  a  kind  of  grass ;  also  from  hemp  or 
flax  procured  from  the  Mantchoos  of  the  Son- 
gthree. 

The  women  were  bosj  preparing  fish  for  dry- 
log;  and  also  quantities  of  a  large  species  of  wild 
guiic,  wery  strong,  and  of  a  rank  smell.  This 
the/  were  cutting  up  with  knives,  and  drying  in 
the  ran.  This  garlic  and  a  bitter  herb  seemed  to 
be  an  they  had  in  the  way  of  wegetable  food. 
Tbey  offered  us,  in  bowls  or  baskets,  this  piepa- 
ntion  for  breakfast,  cooked  with  fish.  Garlic 
end  fish  was  the  standing  bill  of  fare. 

All  that  these  people  had  of  foreign  manufac- 
tare  was  eridently  Chinese.  Their  dresses, 
ezoept  those  of  a  few  of  the  younger  women, 
were  of  the  dressed  entrails  or  skins  of  fish. 
Ooe  woman  had  a  kind  of  mat  made  of  bark, 
which  she  was  anxious  to  sell  or  give  to  me ;  it 
WIS  covered  with  a  heap  of  garlic,  which  she 
firrt  removed  and  then  oflfered  it  to  me.  I,  how- 
erer,  did  not  purchase,  and  passed  down  along 
the  beach  to  some  other  lodges.  The  other 
women  then  laughed  at  her,  and  to  console  her 
for  the  disappointment  I  gare  her  a  small  coin 
of  sOver :  the  others,  now  seeing  I  was  not  a  dan- 
geroiis  person,  came  up  and  commenced  giving 
my  ckHhing  a  very  minate  and  scrutinizing  in- 
qwction.  Hy  shirt,  gloves,  shoes,  and  stock- 
ings teemed  to  attract  the  most  attention.  In 
tan,  not-  to  be  outdone,  I  looked  at  their  dress- 
es and  ear-rings,  and  entered  one  of  the  lodges 
to  observe  the  household  economy  of  these  chil- 
dren of  Shem.  The  lodge  was  well  stocked 
with  fish  and  garlic,  of  which  my  kind  hostess 
ofeed  me  to  partake  from  an  earthen  bowl. 

In  another  lodge  I  observed  a  woman  with 
many  omamenu  in  her  hair  and  ears.  Her 
hair  was  gathered  into  a  large  knot  on  the  back 
part  of  her  head,  and  through  it  were  thrust 
brtry  sjail  hviiin]fuX\y  orrnmiflntcd  |iins*  In  her 
fnx*  iJifi  wijre  the  large  ringa  coitirtitm  among 
the  Cbtiiese  womca.  She  had  alar>  a  dre'^^  of 
Chinese  cotton  cloih,  worked  with  eTnl>ri>iUofy 
«  lh(^  tdjje  of  the  skirt.  Her  complexion  was 
a  deep  brownbh  red,  with  full  checks  nuci  tine 
t«th.  She  was  btisily  employed  in  cleaning 
^.  and  *%A  At  6rst  inclined  to  be  oBFendf^d  at 
aaj  cbie  ecTUtiny  of  ber^  but  my  oriKinal  friend- 
%  squaw  coming  up,  beld^ome  conversation  with 
fc»r,  when  sbe  ceaj<ed  from  work  and  was  incliued 
ta  be  om  a  friendly  footing  with  me.  I  flftor- 
ward  viilted  other  lodges,  and  found  iron  pots  in 
which  tlicT  eooked  their  fish,  and  some  few  jara 
aad  tswls  of  |toiii«fy« 


The  Gol-dee,  and  tribes  allied  by  consanguin- 
ity to  them,  rank  above  the  Ge-lack  and  sach 
tribes  as  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Mantchoos 
or  Chinese.  The  Gol-dees,  fmm  their  inter- 
course with  them,  have  acquired  some  crude 
ideas  of  a  Qod  as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  yet  they  worship,  as  the  representatives 
of  evil  spirits,  the  tiger,  bear,  and  snake,  all  of 
which  they  regard,  in  one  form  or  other,  as  the 
embodiment  of  certain  evil  spirits.  The  Bcha-' 
mans,  or  priests,  are  looked  upon  as  powerful 
mediators  between  the  people  and  evil  spirits, 
while  the  true  Grod  is  adored  or  worshiped  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  priests.  This  ceremo- 
ny is  only  performed  once  a  year,  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  whole  community  unite  in  the 
performance  of  the  most  solemn  rites. 

The  Gol-dees,  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  these  tribes,  are  cheerful,  but  timid  and 
lazy,  inclined  to  civilization  but  not  to  enter- 
prise ;  they  live  in  houses  like  those  of  the  Mant- 
choos, each  containing  generally  four  families. 
In  the  spring  they  remove  into  bark  hnts,  sita- 
ated  in  places  along  the  river  convenient  for 
fishing. 

The  Ge-lacks  are  harsh  and  austere,  but  en- 
terprising and  fond  of  trade.  This  tribe  live 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Straits  of  Tartary  to  De  Castries, 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Island  of  Sagha- 
lien.  They  are  in  a  primitive  state,  inclined  to 
bloodshed  and  pillage ;  they  live  in  conical  huts 
half  buried  in  the  ground,  with  an  opening  in  the 
top  for  the  smoke  to  escape,^ the  fire  being  made 
in  the  centre.  In  the  summer  they  are  mostly 
engaged  in  fishing;  but  in  winter  they  mal^ 
trading  voyages  to  Saghalien,  to  the  Inees  and 
Japanese,  and  to  the  tribes  south  on  the  coast 
of  Tartary. 

Throughout  Siberia,  in  Mongolia  and  Mant- 
chooria,  I  found  merchandise  of  every  possible 
description  for  sale,  both  foreign  and  domestic ; 
and  instead  of  those  countries  being,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  they  are  not  only  plentifully  supplied 
with  all  necessaries,  but  even  luxuries  of  vari- 
ous kinds  may  be  found  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  vast  region. 

At  Nicolaivsky  must  concentrate  for  the  pres- 
est  the  whole  trade  of  the  sea-coast  of  Siberia, 
with  the  incidental  trade  with  Kamtchatka, 
America,  Japan,  China,  and  such  other  coasts, 
territories,  and  blands  as  may  hereafter  be  an- 
nexed to  its  government.  The  northern  over- 
land route  will  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  steam 
and  post-stations  can  be  established  on  the  riv- 
er, and  the  whole  trade  of  Siberia  must  fall  into 
its  lap.  Somewhere  on  this  coast,  near  or  upon 
the  Amoor,  must  be  the  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
Pacific. 

In  August,  1857,  I  sailed  from  the  Amoor 
through  the  Straits  of  Tartary,  south,  by  way 
of  De  Castries,  to  Hakodadi,  at  which  place  I 
remained  ten  days.  I  noticed  while  there  a 
perfect  willingness  of  the  people  to  trade  with 
foreigners,  but  the  surveillance  of  the  police 
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prevents  it.    I  have  no  doubt,  thonglv  bat  tiine  ! 
will  remove  many  oljections.  I 

From  Sakodadi  I  went  to  FetropanloTski  in  i 
Kamtchatka,  in  September.      There  are  two  | 
American  commercial  homes  who  find  a  trade 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  | 

Since  the  occnpation  of  the  Amoor  the  port 
of  Petropaolovaki  has  been  abandoned  as  the 
head-quarters  of  affidrs  in  those  legions,  and  the 
defenses  of  the  harbor  given  np.  Nicolaivikj, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  is  now  the  seat  'Of 
government. 

The  Amoor  can  be  reached  from  this  point 
either  by  the  Straits  of  Sangur,  La  Peroase,  or 
through  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  to  the  north  of  the 
Saghalien,  by  steam  in  four  days,  or  by  sail- 
ing vessels  in  eight  to  twenty  days.  The  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  Amoor  to  San  Frandsoo  is  4200 
miles;  to  the  month  of  the  Columbia,  8800; 
and  to  the  Straits  of  Fnca,  8600.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Fuca  Straits  are  the  two  pointa  to 
which  the  great  trade  of  the  Amoor  will  be  di- 
rected ;  and  as  Washington  Territory  increases 
there  will  be  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  two 
ports  that  will  be  productive  of  good. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  physioal  geography, 
not  heretofore  known,  that  a  railroad  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length*— from  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Amoor  to  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Lena,  or  Baikal  Biver— -will  make  a  contin- 
uous line  of  communication  between  the  waters 
of  the  Paeific  and  the  waters  of  the  Arctic 
oceans.  Such  a  railroad  was  proposed  by  me, 
and  met  the  approv^  of  the  Russian  govern^ 
ment ;  but,  as  ^ey  considered  the  project  one 
of  a  stapendons  nature,  they  took  time  t»  ex- 
amine the  matter.  Since  my  return  to  Amer- 
ica I  hove  received  information  that  tha  Bnssiaa 
government  has  sent  a  corps  of  engineers  to  sur- 
vey th»  route  proposed  by  me,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  constructing  the  road. 

From  Kamtchatka  I  sailed  for  Honohiln  in 
October,  1857,  and  aftec  a  sqfonm  of  ten  days 
I  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  where  I  arrived  on 
the  26th  of  Kovember,  fhim  whence  I  had  orig- 
inally sailed  on  this  voyage  Jannaiy  5,  1856, 
having  completed  the  circuit  of  the  earth.  From 
San  Francisco  I  reached  Washington  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1858.  The  tLM,  I  have  traver^d 
is  a  new  one ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it  justice, 
my  hope  is,  that  those  who  may  be  encontaged 
to  follow  me  will  be  better  enabled  and  more 
competent  Aan  myself  to  the  task. 


MY  VISITATION. 

**!•  not  thia  the  of  whom, 
When  first  she  came,  all  fioahed  you  said  to  in«, 
•  •••••• 

NoveoQldjroa  Aanyoarthonghtt  nov  ahoaU  aien  ■•• 

Two  women  liuter  welded  in  one  lore 

Then  peire  of  wedlockf*  The  /Vfo«Mt. 

r^  this  story  is  ineoherDnt-*-arranged  rather 
for  the  writer's  thought  than  for  the  reader^s 
eye— it  is  because  the  brain  which  dictated  it 
reeled  with  the  sharp  aauults  of  memory,  that 
living  anguish  that  abides  while  earth 


away  into  silence ;  and  because  the  hand  that 
wrote  it  trembled  with  electric  thrills  ijrom  a 
past  that  can  not  die,  forever  firssh  in  the  soid 
it  tested  and  tortured— powerful  after  the  flight 
of  years  as  in  its  first  agony,  to  £11  the  dim  eye 
with  tears,  and  throb  the  languid  pulses  with 
fresh  fever  and  passion. 

Take,  then,,  the  record  as  it  stands,  and  ask 
not  from  a  cry  of  mortal  pain  tlie  liquid  cadence 
and  accurate  noting  of  an  operatic  bravura. 

The  first  time  It  came  was  in  broad  day.  I 
was  ill,  unable  to  rise;  the  day  was  cold; 
autumnal  sunshine,  pure  and  still,  streamed 
through  the  house  and  came  in  at  both  the  squUi 
windows  of  my  room,  the  curtains  drawn  wide 
to  receive  it,  fixt  the  ague  of  sidLoess  is  worse 
to  me  than  its  pain,  and  not  yet  had  my  prepa- 
rations for  winter  enabled  me  to  have  a  fibre* 
Eveiy  thing  was  clear  and  chill ;  Aunt  Mary, 
down  stairs  in  the  parlor,  sat  and  knitted,  as  it 
was  her  custom  to  do  of  an  afternoon ;  Uncle 
Seth  was  not  at  home ;  the  servant  had  gone  te 
mase^  for  it  was  some  feast-day  of  her  Church 
— no  sound  or  echo  disturbed  the  solitude. 

There  is  something  peculiar  in  a  silent  dsy 
of  autumn;  melancholy  pierces  its  fine  stin|: 
throngh'the  rays  of  sunshine ;  sadness  tries  in 
the  ericket*s  monotonous  voice ;  separation  and 
death  symbolise  in  the  slow  leaves  that  quit  the  • 
bough  reluctantly,  and  Ue  down  in  dust  to  be 
over-trodden-*-to  ro^  I  can  endure  any  silence 
better  than  this  hush  of  decay ;  it  fills  me  with 
preternatural  horror ;  it  is  as  if  a  tomb  opened 
and  breathed  out  its  dank,  morbid  breath  across 
the  mumuir  of  life,  to  paralyoe  and  t»'Chili. 

But  that  day  I  had  taken  ref^ige  from  the 
awe  and  foreboding,  the  ticking  of  the  dock,  the 
dust-motes  floating  on  light,  the  starring  cradE 
that  now  and  then  e  springing  board  or  an  ill- 
hung  window  made.     I  had  taken  a  book.     I 
was  deep  in  Shirl^ ;  it  excited,  it  afifected  me ; 
it  is  alwa^  to  me  like  a  brief  and  volnntaiy 
brain-fever  to  read'  that  hook.    Jane  Byre  is 
insanity  for  the  time.     Yillette  is  like  the  scar^ 
let  fever;  it  possesses,  it  chbkes,  flushes,  racks 
yon  I  it  leaves  you  weak  and  in  vague  pain,  ap- 
prehensive of  some  bad  result;  but  it  was  Sbii^ 
ley  I  readt  so  forgetting  every  thing.    I  am  not 
lonely  usually,  yet  I  know  when  I  aa  alone  ? 
there  is  an  indescribable  freedom  in  the  sense 
of  solitude,  no  alien  sphere  crosses  and  distnfbe 
mine,  no  intrusive  influence  distorts  the  orbit; 
I  am  myself— or  I  was,  then.    Presently,  as  I 
lay  there,  the  clock  struck  three.     I  was  to  take 
some  potion  at  that  hour.     I  must  rise  and  |^ 
it.    I  set  one  foot  on  the  floor,  and  was  patting 
a  shoe  upoa  the  other  cautSousiy,  when  it  oo- 
curred  to  me,  why  was  I  so  earefol  ?  and  I  re- 
membered that  it  had  seemed  to  me  scHBething 
was  on  the  bed  when  I  moved— «my  kitten  per^ 
haps.    I  looked,  there  was  nothing  there ;  Inxt  I 
was  not  alone  in  the  room— there  was  something 
else  I  eould  not  see.     I  did  not  hear,  but  I 
knewiti 

A  horror  of  flesh  and  sense  erept  over  nae ; 
but  I  was  ashamed ;  I  treated  it  with  contenoi*.' 
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Shivering,  I  walked  to  th«  shell;  reached  the  cap, 
swilloved  my  nauseous  dose — ^now  tasteleie — 
and  went  back  to  bed.  It  if  not  worth  denjring 
that  I  trembled.  I  am  a  coward.  I  am  always 
titM, eren  when  I  face  the  fear;  so,  shaking, 
I  laj  down.  My  throat  was  parched,  my  lips 
beaded  with  a  sweat  of  terror,  but  the  conscious- 
nen  of  eoUtode  returned  in  time  to  sare  me 
fitm  fiuntnest.  It  had  gone.  And  that  was 
(he  ftcet  dme. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  is  best  to  interpolate  my 
own  ttoi^r,  as  much  of  it  as  is  needful  to  the 
nndentanding  d  this  risitation. 

I  was  an  orphan,  living  in  the  family  of  my 
gnaidiaa  and  oncle  by  marriage,  Mr.  Van  Als- 
tfne.  I  was  noC  an  orphan  till  fifteen  years  of 
happy  life  at  home  had  fitted  me  to  feel  the 
whole  force  of  such  a  bereaTement.  My  parents 
had  died  within  a  year  of  each  other,  and  at  the 
time  mj  stoiy  begins  I  had  been  ten  years  un- 
der m?  uncle's  voof.  He  was  kind,  gentle,  gen- 
cnmi,  and  good ;  all  that  he  could  be,  not  be- 
ing ny  father. 

it  is  not  necenary  to  say  that  I  griered  long 
and  deeply  over  my  loss ;  my  nature  is  intense 
as  well  as  excitable,  and  I  had  no  mother. 
What  that  brief  sentence  expresses  many  will 
&el;  many,  more  blessed,  can  not  imagine.  It 
ii  to  all  meaning  enough  to  define  my  longing 
for  what  I  had  not,  my  solitude  in  all  that  I  had, 
my  eager  effort  to  escape  ftom  both  longing  and 
solitude. 

After  I  had  been  a  year  under  my  guardian's 
eare,  Eleaaor  Wyse,  a  far-off  cousin  ol  Mr.  Van 
Alttyne,  came  to  board  at  the  house  and  go  to 
Kbool  with  me.  She  was  fifteen,  I  sixteen, 
hot  ihe  was  far  the  oldest.  In  the  same  family 
M  we  weie,  in  the  same  classes,  there  were  but 
two  ways  for  us  to  take,  either  rtralry  or  friend- 
ship; between  two  girls  of  so  much  individual- 
ity there  was  no  neutral  ground,  and  within  a 
aonth  I  had  decided  the  matter  by  Calling  pas- 
BOBstoly  in  lore  with  Eleanor  Wyse. 

I  speak  adrisediy  in  the  use  of  that  term ;  no 
ether  phrase  expresses  the  blind,  irrational,  all- 
eodnring  derotion  I  gave  to  her ;  no  less  vivid 
vord  belongs  to  that  madness.  If  I  had  not 
lieen  ia  bve  with  her  I  should  have  seen  her  as 
I  can  now— as  what  she  really  was ;  for  I  beUeve 
1°  phyiiognomy.  I  believe  that  God  writes  the 
uner  man  upon  the  outer  as  a  restraint  upon 
^o^tj;  what  the  moulding  of  feature  lacks, 
^reasioa,  subtle  traitor,  supplies;  and  it  is 
enly  years  of  repression,  of  traiiiii^,  of  diplom* 
x^/i  that  put  the  flesh  totally  in  the  power  of 
^c  ipirit,  and  enable  man  or  woman  to  seem 
vbat  they  are  not,  what  they  would  be  thought, 
^i^enor's  £aee  was  very  beautiful ;  its  Greek 
enliae,  straight  and  clear,  cut  to  a  perfect  con^ 
*°w»  the  white  brow;  the  long,  melancholy 
^e,  with  curved,  inky  lashes ;  the  statuesque 
°^t  its  nadulant,  gUttering  hair  bound  in  a 
hoot  of  classic  severity ;  the  proud,  serene 
^^^  foil  of  carded  beauty,  opening  its  scar- 
ry ^pe  to  reveid  tiny  pearl-grains  of  teeth  of 
^^  've  debca^  and  brilliance  that  carry  a 


fiual  warning ;  the  soft,  oval  cheek,  colorless 
but  not  pale,  opaque  and  smooth,  betraying 
Southern  blood;  the  delicate  throat,  shown 
whiter  under  the  sweeping  shadow  and  coil  of 
her  black-brown  tresses ;  the  erect,  stately,  per- 
fect figure,  slight  as  beoame  her  years,  but  full 
of  strength  and  promise ;  all  these  captivated 
my  intense  adoration  of  beauty.  I  did  not  see 
the  label  of  the  sculptor ;  I  did  not  perceive  in 
that  cold,  strict  chiseling  the  assertion  that  its 
material  was  marble  I  believed  the  interpret- 
ation of  its  hieroglyphic  legend  would  have  run 
thus :  "  This  is  the  head  of  young  Pallas ;  pow- 
er, intellect,  purity  are  her  aegis ;  the  daughter 
of  Jove  has  not  yet  tasted  passion ;  virgin,  stain- 
less, strong  for  sacrifice  and  victory,  let  the  ar- 
dent and  restless  hearts  of  women  seek  her  to 
be  calmed  and  taught  JSvoe  AtKwa  I"  Nor 
did  I  like  to  see  the  goddess  moved ;  expression 
did  not  become  her ;  the  soul  that  pierced  those 
deep  eyes  was  eager,  nnquiet,  despotic ;  nothing 
divine,  indeed,  yet,  in  my  eyes,  it  was  the  un« 
resting,  hasting  meteor  that  flashed  and  faded 
through  mists  of  earth  toward  its  rest— -where 
I  knew  not,  but  iu  flickering  seemed  to  me  at- 
mospheric, not  intrinsic 

I  looked  up  to  Eleanor  with  respect  as  well 
as  fervor.  She  was  full  of  noble  theories.  To 
bear  her  speak  yon  would  have  been  inwardly 
shamed  by  the  great  and  pure  thoughts  she  ex- 
pressed, the  high  standard  by  which  she  meas- 
ured aH.  Truth,  disinterestedness,  honor,  pu- 
rity, humility,  found  in  her  a  priestess  garment- 
ed in  candor.  If  I  thought  an  evil  thought,  I 
was  thereafter  ashamed  to  see^her ;  if  I  was  in- 
dolent or  selfish^  her  presence  reproached  mo ; 
her  vdll,  irresistible  and  mighty,  awoke  me ;  if 
she  was  kind  in  speech  or  act—  if  she  spoke  to 
me  caressingly— if  she  put  her  warm  lips  upon 
my  cheek  —  I  was  thrilled  with  joy ;  her  pres- 
ence aflected  me,  as  sunshine  does,  with  a  senso 
of  womn  life  and  delight ;  when  we  rode,  walk- 
ed, or  talked  together,  I  wished  the  hour  eter- 
nal I  and  when  she  fell  into  some  passion,  and 
burned  me  with  bitter  words,  stinging  me  into 
retort  by  their  iignstice,  their  hard  cruelty,  it 
was  I  who  repented— I  who  hmniliated  myself 
— I  w^o,  with  abundant  tears,  asked  her  par- 
don, worked,  plead,  prayed  to  obtain  it ;  and  if 
some  spasmodic  conscientiousness  roused  her 
to  excuse  herself— to  say  she  had  been  wrong 
-^my  hand  closed  her  lips  t  I  could  not  hear 
that :  the  fault  was  mine,  mine  only.  I  was 
glad  to  be  clay  as  long  as  she  was  queen  and 
deity. 

I  do  not  think  this  passion  of  mine  moved 
Eleanor  much.  She  Wstd  to  talk  with  me ;  our 
minds  mated,  onr  tastes  were  alike.  I  had  no 
need  to  explain  my  phrases  to  her,  or  to  do 
more  than  indicate  my  thoughts ;  she  was  re- 
ceptive and  appreciative  ofthoaglrt,  not  of  emo- 
tion. Me  she  never  knew.  I  had  no  reserve 
in  my  nature-Hnone  of  what  b  commonly  call- 
ed pride  I  what  I  felt  I  said,  to  the  startling  of 
good  usual  persons ;  and  because  I  said  it,  El- 
eanor did  not  think  I  felt  it.    Te  her  oiganiza- 
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tion  utterance  and  simplicity  were  denied ;  the 
could  not  speak  her  emotions  if  she  would ;  she 
would  not  if  she  conld ;  and  she  bad  no  faith 
in  words  from  others.  My  demonstrations  an- 
noyed her;  she  could  not  return  them;  they 
could  not  be  ignored ;  there  was  a  certain  spice 
of  life  and  passion  in  them  that  asserted  itself 
poignantly  and  disturbed  her.  My  services  she 
liked  better ;  yet  there  was  in  her  the  mascu- 
line contempt  for  spaniels ;  she  despised  a  creat- 
ure that  would  endure  a  blow,  mental  or  phys- 
ical, without  revenging  itself;  and  from  her  I 
endured  almost  any  repulse,  and  forgot  it. 

She  was  with  us  in  the  house  three  years,  and 
in  that  time  she  learned  to  Ioto  me  after  a  Uah- 
ion  of  her  own,  and  I,  still  blind,  adored  her 
more.  She  found  in  me  a  receptivity  that  suit- 
ed her,  and  a  useful  power  of  patient  endur- 
ance. Her  will  made  me  a  potent  instrument. 
What  she  wanted  she  must  have,  and  her  want 
was  my  law.  No  time,  no  pains,  no  patience 
were  wanting  in  me  to  fulfill  her  ends.  I  served 
her  truly,  and  I  look  back  upon  it  with  no  re- 
gret ;  futile  or  fertile,  such  devotion  widens 
and  ripens  the  soul  that  it  inhabiu.  No  after^ 
shock  of  anguish  can  contract  the  space  or  undo 
the  maturity ;  and  even  in  my  deepest  humili- 
ation before  her  sublime  theories  and  superhu- 
man ideals  I  unconsciously  grew  better  myself. 
A  capacity  for  worship  imf^ies  much,  and  results 
in  much.^ 

Yet  I  think  I  loved  her  without  much  selfish- 
ness. I  desired  nothing  better  than  to  see  her 
appreciated  and  admired.  It  was  inexplicable 
to  me  when  she  was  not ;  and  I  charged  the 
coolness  with  which  she  was  spoken  of,  and  the 
want  of  enthusiasm  for  her  person  and  charac- 
ter in  general  society,  to  her  own  starry  height 
above  common  people,  and  their  infinite  dis- 
tance from  her  nature. 

So  these  years  passed  by.  We  went  to  school ; 
we  finished  our  school-days ;  we  came  out  into 
the  world ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  her  mother 
had  died,  and  her  father  removed  to  Bangor. 
She  liked  the  place  as  a  residence,  and  it  had 
become  home  to  her  of  late.  I  hoped  it  was 
pleaaanter  for  her  to  be  near  me.  When  Elea- 
nor was  about  twenty  a  nephew  of  Uncle  Van 
AlBtyne*s  came  to  moke  us  a  visit ;  he  was  no 
new  acquaintance ;  he  had  come  often  in  his 
boyhood,  but  since  we  grew  up  be  had  been  in 
college,  at  the  seminary,  last  in  Germany  for 
two  years'  study,  and  we  did  not  know  him  well 
in  his  maturer  character  until  this  time.  Her- 
man Van  Alstyne  was  quiet  and  plain,  but  of 
great  capacity ;  I  saw  him  mndi,  and  liked  him. 
Love  did  not  look  at  us.  I  was  absorbed  in 
Eleanor ;  so  was  he ;  bnt  to  her  he  was  of  no 
interest.  I  think  the  respected  him,  but  her 
manner  was  careless  and  cold,  even  neglectful. 
Herman  perceived  the  repnUon.  At  first  he 
had  taken  pains  to  interest  her— to  mould  her 
traits— to  develop  some  inner  nature  in  which 
he  had  faith ;  but  the  stone  was  intractable ; 
neither  ductile  nor  docile  was  Pallas ;  her  soul 
yielded  no  more  to  him  than  the  strong  sea 


yields  place  or  submission  to  the  winged  wind 
that  smites  it  in  passing. 

He  was  with  ns  three  months  waiting  for  a 
call  he  said,  but  stricter  chains  held  htm  till  be 
broke  them  with  one  blow  and  went  to  a  West- 
ern parish. 

He  had  not  offered  himself  to  Eleanor  and 
been  refused.  Wisely  he  refrained  from  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  foreknown  crisis :  he  ^Mned 
himself  the  pain  and  Eleanor  the  regret  of  a  re- 
fusal that  he  regarded  truly  as  certain.  I  was 
Sony  for  the  whole  afiair,  for  I  beliered  she 
would  scarcely  know  a  better  man,  but  it  passed 
away ;  I  promised  to  write  him  when  his  mother 
found  the  coireqxmdence  wearying,  and  we  in- 
terchanged a  few  letters  at  irregular  intervals 
till  we  met  again,  letters  into  which  Sleanor*s 
name  found  no  entrance. 

Three  years  after  he  left  I  went,  early  in  Jnly, 
to  spend  some  weeks  at  the  sea-side,  for  I  was 
not  strong ;  in  the  last  few  years  my  health  bad 
failed  slowly,  but  progressively,  till  I  waa  alarm- 
ingly weak,  and  ordered  to  breathe  salt  air  and 
use  sea-bathing  as  the  best  hope  of  restoration. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  should  reserve  the  cause 
of  this  long  languor  and  sinking :  it  was  nothing 
wrong  in  me  that  I  owed  it  to  the  breaking  of  a 
brief  engagement.  A  young  giri,  totally  inex- 
perienced, I  had  loved  a  man  and  been  tanght 
by  himself  to  despise  him — a  tragedy  both  trite 
and  sharp ;  <me  that  is  daily  reacted,  noted,  and 
forgotten  by  observers,  to  find  a  cold  record  in 
marble  or  the  catalogues  of  insane  asylums, 
another  perhaps  in  the  eternal  calendar  of  the 
bearens  above.  I  was  too  strong  in  nature  to 
grace  either  of  these  mortal  lists,  and  I  loved 
Eleanor  too  well.  I  had  always  loved  her  more 
than  that  man ;  and  when  the  episode  was  orer, 
I  discovered  in  myself  that  I  never  could  have 
loved  any  man  as  I  did  her,  and  I  went  out  into 
the  world  in  this  conviction,  finding  that  life 
had  not  lost  all  its  charms — that  so  long  as  she 
lived  for  me  I  should  neither  die  nor  craze. 
But  the  shock  and  excitement  of  the  affiiir  shat- 
tered my  nervous  system  and  undermined  my 
health,  and  the  listless,  aimless  life  of  a  young 
lady  offered  no  reactive  agency  to  help  me :  so 
I  went  from  home  to  new  scenes  and  fresh  at- 
mosphere. 

The  air  of  Gloucester  Beach  strengthened  me 
day  by  day.  The  exquisite  scenery  was  a  pleas- 
ure endless  and  pure.  I  asked  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  upon  some  tide-vrashed  rcick  and 
watch  the  creeping  waves  slide  back  in  half, 
articulate  murmur  from  the  repelling  shore,  or, 
eager  with  the  strength  of  flood,  fiing  themselves, 
in  mock  anger,  against  diff  and  crag,  only  to 
break  in  wreaths  of  silver  spray  and  foam-belk — 
to  glitter  and  fall  in  a  leap  of  futile  mirth,  then 
rustling  in  the  shingle  and  sea-weed  with  vagne 
wfaispers,  that 

**  Fong  half  wieep  or  speech  half  awake,** 
which  has  lulled  so  many  restleas  hearts  to  a 
momentary  quiet,  singing  them  the  long  hdlidiy 
that  preludes  a  longer  slumber. 

It  was  excitement  enough  to  walk  alone  i^n 
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tbe  beach  when  a  hot  cloady  night  drooped  oyer 
land  and  sea ;  when  the  soft  trance  and  enchant- 
ment of  arnamer  lolled  cload  and  wave  into  Btill- 
ness  ahaolnie  and  cheriahing,  when  the  sole 
gaide  I  had  in  that  warm  gloom  was  the  white 
edge  of  snrf,  and  the  only  sound  that  smote  the 
qaiet,  the  still-recarring,  apprehensiye  dash, 
SI  wave  after  wave  raced,  leaped,  panted,  and 
hissed  after  its  forerunner. 

The  Beach  Hoase  was  almost  emptj  at  that 
esriy  season,  and  I  enjoyed  all  this  alone,  not 
vithoot  constant  yearnings  for  Eleanor ;  want- 
ing her,  even  this  scenery  lost  a  charm,  and  I 
gave  it  bat  £unt  admiration  since  I  could  not 
see  it  with  her  eyes.  It  must  be  a  very  pure 
bre  of  nature  that  can  exist  alone,  and  without 
flaw,  inihe  absence  of  association.  The  austere 
soul  of  the  great  mother  offers  no  sympathy  to 
the  petulant  passion  or  irrational  grief  of  her 
children.  It  is  only  to  the  heart  that  has  proved 
itself  strong  and  lofty  that  her  potent  and  life- 
giving  traits  reveal  themselves.  In  this  love,  as 
in  all  others,  save  only  the  love  of  God,  the  re- 
tom  that  is  yielded  is  measured  by  the  power 
of  the  adorer,  not  his  want.     Tmly, 

**  If ature  o«ver  did  betray 
Tbe  heart  that  loved  ber;** 
bat  the  has  many  and  many  a  time  betrayed 
the  partial  love — scoffed  at  the  divided  worship. 
After  I  had^Men  a  fortnight  at  the  Beach,  I 
wu  joined  by  Herman  Van  Alstyne.  He  had 
come  on  from  the  West  to  recruit  his  own 
health,  loflforing  from  a  long  intermittent  fever, 
h/  sea-air;  and  hearing  I  was  at  Gloucester, 
had  come  Uiere,  and  asked  my  leave  to  remain, 
gladly  accorded  to  him.  Wc  had  always  been 
good  friends,  and  my  unspoken  sympathy  with 
his  Uking  fur,  and  loss  of,  Eleanor  had  establish- 
ed  a  permanent  bond  between  us.  In  the  con- 
itant  association  into  which  we  were  now  thrown 
I  learned  daily  to  like  him  better.  He  was  very 
veak  indeed,  quite  unable  to  walk  or  drive  fur, 
ud  the  connection  of  our  families  was  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  to  others  for  our  intimacy.  I  de- 
h^hted  to  offisr  him  any  kindness  or  service  in 
u^y  power,  and  he  repaid  me  well  by  the  charm 
ofhiswdety. 

^e  spent  our  mornings  always  together  in 
■wne  niche  of  the  lofty  cliff  that  towered  from 
the  ti<le  below  in  bare  grandeur,  reflecting  the 
Bw  from  its  alnrupt  brown  crags  till  every  fibre 
®f  «»•«  rooted  in  their  crevices  grew  blanched, 
*Bd  tine  solitary  streamer  of  bramble  or  wild 
^pe  r  became  crisp  long  ere  autumn.  But  this 
!*®*^^-a»  my  element ;  the  slow  blood  quickened 
^  my  -veins  under  its  vital  glow ;  I  felt  life  steal- 
|°K  ha^k  to  its  deserted  and  chilly  conduiM,*  I 
huke^  like  a  cactus  or  a  lizard  into  brighter 

^"ri"**  *  ^^^  existence. 

•^^re  we  often  sat  till  noon,  talking.or  silent 
^  we  wonld ;  f(W  though  there  was  a  peculiar 
T^  in  the  appreciative,  thoughtful  conversa- 
«on  of  Herman  Van  Alstyne,  a  better  and  a 
'^'^  ^t  he  possessed  in  full  measttre--ihe 
^  of  «t  thousand  sUences." 

Or,  peduifig^  imder  the  old  oedan  that  shed 


aromatic  scents  upon  the  sun-thrilled  air,  and 
strewed  bits  of  dry,  sturdy  leaves  upon  the  short 
grass  that  carpeted  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  we 
preferred  shadow  to  sunshine ;  and  while  I  rest- 
ed against  some  ragged  bole,  and  inhaled  all 
odor  and  health,  ho  read  to  me  some  quaint 
German  story,  some  incredibly  exquisite  bit  of 
Tennyson,  somo  sensitively  musical  passage  of 
Kingsley,  or,  better  and  more  ap^  a  song  or  a 
poem  of  Shellejr's — vivid,  spiritual,  supernatu- 
ral; the  ideal  of  poetry;  the  leaping  flame- 
tongue  of  lonely  genius  hanging  in  mid-air, 
self-poised,  self-containing,  glorious,  and  unat- 
tainable. 

I  have  never  known  so  delicate  an  apprehen- 
sion as  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  possessed ;  his  nobler 
traits  I  was  afterward  to  know — to  feel;  but 
now  it  suited  me  thoroughly  to  be  so  well  un- 
derstood— to  feel  that  I  might  utter  the  wildest 
imagination,  or  the  most  unexpected  peculiarity 
of  opinion,  and  never  once  be  asked  to  explain 
what  I  meant — to  reduce  into  social  formulas 
that  which  was  not  social  but  my  own.  If 
there  is  one  rest  above  another  to  a  weary  mind 
it  is  this  freedom  from  shackles,  this  conscious- 
ness of  true  response.  Never  did  I  perceive  a 
charm  in  the  landscape  that  he  had  not  noticed 
before  or  simultaneously  with  me;  the  same 
felicity  of  diction  or  of  thought  in  what  we  read 
struck  us  as  with  one  stroke ;  we  liked  the  same 
people,  read  the  same  books,  agreed  in  opinion 
so  far  as  to  disagree  on  an\l  discuss  many  points 
without  a  shadow  of  impatience  or  an  nncan- 
did  expression.  We  talked  together  as  few  men 
talk— perhaps  no  women — 

*' Talked  at  Uargt  of  worldlf  fate, 
And  drew  truly  every  trait** 
— ^but  we  never  spoke  of  Eleanor. 

And  so  the  summer  wore  on.  I  perceived  a 
gradual  change  creep  over  Herman's  manner  in 
its  process ;  he  watched  me  continually.  I  felt 
his  eyes  fixed  on  me  whenever  I  sat  sewing  or 
reading;  I  never  looked  up  without  meeting 
them.  He  grew  absent  and  fitful.  I  did  not 
know  what  had  happened.  I  accused  myself 
of  having  pained  him.  I  feared'  he  was  ill.  I 
never  once  thought  of  the  true  trouble;-  and 
one  day  it  came — ^he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 

Never  was  any  woman  more  surprised.  I 
had  not  thought  of  the  thing.  I  could  not 
speak  at  first.  I  drew  from  him  the  hand  he 
attempted  to  grasp.  I  did  not  collect  my  strick- 
en and  ashamed  thoughts  till,  looking  up,  I  saw 
him  perfectly  pale,  his  eyes  dork  with  emotion, 
waiting,  in  rigid  self-control,  for  my  answer. 

I  could  not,  in  justice  to  him  or  to  myself 
be  less  than  utterly  candid.  I  told  him  how 
much  I  liked  him ;  how  grieved  I  was  that  I 
could  have  mistaken  his  feeling  for  me  so  en- 
tirely ;  and  then  I  said  what  I  then  believed — 
that  I  could  not  marry  him — for  I  had  but  the 
lesser  part  of  a  heart  to  give  any  man.  I  loved 
a  woman  too  well  to  love  or  to  marry.  A  deep 
flash  of  relief  crossed  his  brow. 

'*  Is  that  the  only  objection  yon  ofifer  to  me  ?" 
asked  he,  calmly. 
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"  It  is  enough,"  Mid  I.  ♦*  If  yo«  think  th«t 
past  miserj  of  mine  interferes  mgainst  yon,  70a 
•re  in  the  wrong.  I  know  now  that  I  nerer 
loved  that  man  as  a  woman  should  love  the 
man  she  marries,  and  had  I  done  so,  the  utter 
want  of  respect  or  trust  I  feel  for  him  now  would 
have  silenced  the  love  forever." 

** I  did  not  think  of  that,**  said  he.  "I  need- 
cd  but  one  assurance — tjiat,  except  fbr  Miss 
Wyse,  you  might  have  loved  me ;  is  it  so  ?" 

I  could  not  teU  him — ^I  did  not  know«  The 
one  present  and  all-absorbing  passion  of  my  soul 
was  Eleanor;  beddo  her,  no  rival  could  enter. 
I  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of  loving  a  man 
so  utterly,  and  then  placing  mysdf  at  his  mercy 
for  life.  I  felt  that  my  safety  lay  in  my  free- 
dom from  any  such  tie  to  Eleanor.  She  made 
me  miserable  often  enough  as  it  was;  what 
might  she  not  do  were  I  in  her  power  always? 
Yet  this  fece  of  the  subject  I  did  not  suggest  to 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne ;  it  was  painful  enough  to  be 
kept  to  myself.  I  told  him  plainly  that  I  could 
not  love  another  as  I  did  her;  that  I  wonld  not 
if  I  could. 

He  looked  at  me,  not  all  unmoved,  though 
ulently;  a.  gentle  shading  of  something  like 
pity  stole  across  his  regaid,  fixed  and  keen  at 
first.  He  neither  implored  nw  deprecated,  but 
lifted  my  hand  reverently  to  his  lips,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  supreme  calmness,  *^  1  can  wait." 

I  should  have  combated  the  hope  implied  in 
those  words.  I  was  iitoward  angry  with  my- 
self for  enduring  them ;  but  at  the  moment  un- 
certainty, shaped  out  of  instinct  and  apprehen- 
sion, closed  my  lips;  I  could  not  speak,  and  he 
left  me.  I  went  to  my  room  more  moved  than 
I  liked  to  acknowledge;  and  when  he  went 
away  the  next  morning,  though  I  felt  Ae  natu- 
ral relief  from  embarraasment'-^cnowing  that  I 
should  not  meet  him  as  before— I  still  missed 
him,  as  a  part  of  my  daily  life.  ^ 

A  month  longer  at  the  Beadi  protracted  my 

stay  into  autumn;   and  then,  with  refreshed 

<  health  and  new  strength,  I  retnmcd  home — 

home  I  whose  chief  charm  lay  in  the  prospect 

of  seeing  Eleanor. 

Itjfis  true  that  this  hope  was  not  unalloyed. 
I  am  possessed  of  a  nattire  singularly  instinct- 
ive, and  for  some  weeks  past  a  certain  shadow 
had  crept  into  her  letters  that  pained  me.  No 
word  or  phrase  denoted  change ;  but  I  perceived 
the  uncertain  aura,  and  was  irrationally  harass- 
ed by  a  trouble  too  vague  for  expression. 

When  I  reached  Bangor  it  lay  waiting  fbr 
me  sufficiently  tangible  and  legible  in  the  shape 
of  a  note  from  Eleanor. 

*  «  *  «  «  m 

And  here  must  I  leave  a  blank.  The  for- 
giveness which  stirs  me  to  this  record  refuses  to 
define  (or  alien  eyea  what  that  trouble  was.  All 
that  I  can  say  to  justify  the  extreme  and  pite- 
ous result  which  followed  is,  that  Eleanor  Wyse 
had  utterly,  cruelly,  and  deliberately  deceived 
me ;  and  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do 
so,  had  been  obliged  by  circumstances  to  show 
me  what  she  had  done. 


Of  that  day  it  is  best  to  sAy  but  little :  the 
worid  cracked  and  reeled  under  me ;  I  return- 
ed from  ft  brief  stupor  into  one  bitter,  blind 
tempest  of  contempt ;  and  in  its  strennfth  I  an- 
swered ber  note  concisely  and  coldly.  An 
hour's  time  brought  me  a  rejoinder  not  worth 
answering,  simply  perfidion»— a  regret,  "  deep 
and  true,"  that  she  had  been  comp^ed  to  grieve 
me,  to  *' reserve"  from  me  any  thing. 

Tme !  I  had  believed  in  truth,  in  goodness, 
in  disinterested  love,  in  principle ;  wbtere  now 
were  such  feiths  swept  ?  Verily,  over  the  cfifl 
into  the  sea!  I  was  mmtdly  destroyed ;  I  made 
shipwreck  of  myself  and  my  life ;  my  whole  aool 
was  a  salt  raging  wave,  tideless  and  foaming, 
without  rest,  without  intent,  without  fruth  or 
hope  in  Crod — ^for  he  who  loses  faith  in  man 
loses  fiuth  in  man's  Maker— and  this  had  El« 
eancr  Wyse  done  for  me. 

Doubdese,  to  many,  this  emotion  of  mine  will 
seem  exaggerated.  Let  them  remember  thnt  it 
was  the  loss  of  aXL  that  bound  to  life  a  lonely, 
morbid,  intense,  and  excitable  woman.  Need 
I  say  more?  If,  after  many  years,  with  the 
kind  help  of  nobler  men  and  women,  and  the 
great  patience  of  God,  I  have  worn  my  way, 
inch  by  inch,  back  to  some  foothold  of  belief^ 
I  fbel  even  yet — ^xn  some  rectrfls  of  memoiy, 
some  recurring  habit  of  my  soul — the  reflex  in- 
fluence of  those  wretched  days,  months,  years, 
when  I  suspected  every  one — "hateftil,  and 
hating,"  of  a  truth. 

Death  is  hard  to  bear  when  its  angel  breathes 
upon  the  face  we  love,' and  extinguishes  therein 
the  fiery  spark  of  life ;  but  what  is  death  com- 
pared to  such  dissolution  as  treachery  brings? 
If  Eleanor  Wyse  had  died  when  I  loved  her  and 
trusted  her,  I  should  hate  gone  mourning  softly 
an  my  days,  but  not  in  pain ;  to  flnd  her  untrue 
admitted  no  remedy,  no  palliation.  Truth  was 
the  ruling  passion  of  my  mind ;  that,  and  no- 
thing else,  contented  me.  Its  absence  or  its  loss 
were  the  loss  and  absence  of  all  in  those  whom 
I  loved ;  and  it  was  only  within  a  brief  time,  as 
3rears  go,  that  I  had  grown  into  .the  discoveir 
that  men  are  liars  in  spite  of  education  or 
policy ;  what  was  it,  then,  to  know  this  of  my 
ideal^-of  Eletfnor  ? 

.  But  let  those  helpless,  miscnible  weeks  go 
by.  If  I  detail  so  much  as  I  have,  it  is  to  show 
the  reason  of  my  righteous  indignation— of  my 
tenacious  memory.  After  a  time  I  supposed 
that  I  forgave  Eleanor.  1  thought  myself  good, 
most  Pharisaically  good,  to  have  fbr^ven  such 
an  injury.  I  made  Some  little  comedy  of  friend- 
ship for  visible  use ;  I  visited  her,  though  not  as 
often  as  I  had  done  before.  I  saw  her  try  to 
supply,  with  the  love  of  others,  the  lavish  de- 
votion and  service  I  had  given  her ;  I  Saw  her 
fkil  and  suffer  in  the  consciousness  of  want  and 
dissatisfaction,  and,  self-righteously,  I  forgave 
again !  Senseless  that  I  was ! — ^os  if  forgive- 
ness rankled  and  grew  bitter  in  one's  heart 
—OS  if  pardon,  full  and  pure,  rejoiced  in  the 
retributions  of  this  life — ^fed  itself  with  salt  rec-* 
olleetions  of  the  past,  and  evil  fbresbadowings 
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of  the  fatare ;  as  if  it  could  exist  without  love, 
without  forgetfalness ;  as  if  good  deeds  were  its 
pledge,  or  good  words  its  seal ! 

No !  I  never  forgave  her.  I  never  foi^ot  one 
pang  she  inflicted  on  me,  one  untruth  she  ut- 
tered; I  never  trusted  her  word  or  her  smile 
again.  I  gathered  up  every  circumstance  of  the 
past,  and  hunted  it  to  its  source;  I  discovered  that 
she  had  not  simply  deceivfid  hut  deluded  me, 
and  hinghed  at  me  in  the  process. 

How  my  hlood  boiled  over  these  revelations ! 
how  my  flesh  failed  with  my  heart !  Slow,  per- 
sistent fever  gnawed  me ;  my  nights  were  with- 
out sleep  or  rest ;  my  days  laggard  and  delirious. 
Why  I  did  not  go  crazy  is  yet  unexplained  to 
myself.  I  think  I  did,  only  that  there  was  a 
method  in  my  madness  that  won  for  it  the  mild- 
er name  of  nervousness.  I  was  ill — I  tottered 
on  the  very  tempting  brink  of  death,  without 
awe  or  regret ; '  I  made  no  effort  to  live,  nor  any 
to  die,  except  to  pray  that  I  might — ^the  only 
prayer  that  ever  passed  my  seared  lips.  I  was 
sent  away  from  home  again ;  and  while  I  was 
gooe  Eleanor  lAarried  a  certain  Mr.  Mason,  of 
Bangor,  and  they  removed  to  Illinois — in  time, 
still  farther  West.  I  was  Ho  better  for  this  ab- 
sence; and,  impatient  of  strangers  and  intru- 
ave  acquaintance,  I  came  home,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  missed  Eleanor !  Habit  is  the 
anchor  of  half  the  love  in  this  world,  and  my 
habit  of  loving  her  survived  the  love-M>r  held 
it,  perhaps — for  I  missed  her  sorrowfully. 

I  found  Herman  Van  Alstyne  at  my  uncle's 
when  I  came,  and  I  was  glad — glad  of  any  thing 
to  break  the  desperate  monotony  of  sorrow.  He 
inew  nothing  more  than  every  one  knew  of  this 
affiiir,  except  that  he  knew  me,  and  from  that 
gaAered  intuitively  a  part  of  the  truth ;  and,  by 
long  patience,  unwearied  and  delicate  care — 
Witching,  waiting,  forbearing,  and  enduring — 
be  brought  me  nearer  a  certain  degree  of  calm 
than  I  had  believed  possible,  when  a  sudden 
sTOimons  called  him  away  from  Bangor;  and 
it  was  daring  his  absence  that  It  began  to 
come;  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  more  than 
two  years  after  I  had  lost  Eleanor. 

I  ky  still  in  my  bed  on  that  day  of  which  I 
had  spoken ;  the  long  stress  of  misery  that  I  had 
oodergone  in  the  past  years  resulted  in  so  liiuch 
phy^cal  exhaustion  as  to  hare  brought  on  the 
exqaisite  tortures  of  neuralgia,  and  it  was  a 
ra^en  access  of  this  chronic  rack  that  to-day 
held  me  prisoner.  The  draught  I  had  taken 
was  an  anodyne,  and  under  its  influence  I  fell 
asleep.  I  must  have  slept  an  hour,  when  I 
woke  abmptiy  with  a  renewed  sense  of  some- 
thing in  the  dusk  beside  me,  at  my  pillow.  I 
screamed  as  I  woke  into  this  terror,  and  instant- 
ly Aunt  Mary  came  in.  A  cold  sigh  crossed 
my  cheek ;  I  shivered  with  a  horror  stratlge  and 
nnearthly.  Aunt  Mary  asked  if  I  had  been 
Mlecp?  I  gaid  yes.  If  I  had  been  dreaming 
painfully?  I  did  not  answer  that.  I  asked  for 
•ome  water,  and  getting  it  she  forgot  her  ques- 
tion; but  I  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  I 
trigged  her  to  sit  beside  me  and  to  sleep  with 
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me,  for  I  could  not  endure  solitude ;  perpetual 
apprehension  made  me  cringe  in  every  nerve 
and  fibre.  I  started  at  the  slightest  stir  of  leaf 
or  insect  upon  the  pahe,  and  the  repining  au- 
tumn wind  seemed  to  come  over  mile  on  mile  of 
graves,  bringing  thence  no  mealy  scent  of  white 
daisies — no  infknt-breathing  violet  odors — no 
frutescent  perfume  of  sweet-briar,  nor  funereal 
smells  of  cypress,  and  plaintive  whispers  of  fir 
and  pine ;  but  wave  after  wave  of  cries  from 
half-free  souls;  sobbing  with  dull  pain,  and 
moans  of  deprecating  anguish ;  a  cry  that  neither 
heaven  nor  earth  answered,  but  which  crept — ^a 
live  desolation — ^into  the  ear  attent,  and  the 
brain  morbidly  excited. 

Yet  gradually  this  left  me.  I  kept  by  some 
kindly  human  presence  all  day,  and  feared  night 
no  more  till — 

Let  me  say  that  all  this  time  I  was  imper- 
ceptibly groTdng  better  than  I  had  been.  Hope, 
the  very  ministrant  of  Heaven,  was  by  tiny 
crevice  and  unguarded  postern  stealing  into  my 
heart,  though  I  knew  it  not,  and  softening  all 
my  hard  thoughts  of  Eleanor,  for  I  am  moved 
to  the  outer  world  rather  by  my  own  moods 
than  theirs ;  sorrow  and  pain  ins^e  me  selfish 
and  unkind ;  pence,  joy,  even  unconscious  hope, 
expand  my  love  for  all  mankind.  I  am  better, 
more  tender,  more  benevolent  to  others,  when 
I  receive  some  light  and  life  within. 

One  night  I  was  all  alone  ;  the  low,  unearth- 
ly glimmer  of  a  waning  moon  lit  the  naked 
earth,  a  few  leaves  rustled  on  the  fitful  wind 
that  lulled,  and  rose,  and  lulled  again,  with 
almost  articulate  meaning.  I  lay  listening; 
a  long  pause  came,  of  most  significant  quiet — a 
faint  sigh  crossed  my  brow.  It  was  there  be- 
side me  !  —  unseen,  unheard,  but  felt  in  the 
secretest  recesses  of  life  and  consciousness ;  a 
spirit,  whereat  my  marrow  curdled,  my  heart 
was  constricted,  my  blood  refused  to  run,  my 
breath  failed  —  fluttered — was  it  death?  I 
sprung  from  my  pillow ;  the  presence  drew  far- 
ther away.  I  could  see  nothing,  but  I  felt  that 
something  yearning,  restless,  pained,  and  sad 
regarded  me.  I  began  to  gather  courage.  I 
began  to  pity  a  soul  that  had  cast  off  life  yet 
could  not  die  to  life ;  and  now  it  drew  nearer, 
as  if  some  magnetism,  bom  of  my  kindlier  sym- 
pathies, melted  the  barrier  between  us,  close — 
closer — till  something  rustled  like  a  light  touch 
the  cover  of  my  bed,  stirred  at  my  ear !  Good 
Heaven  I  could  I  bear  that  ?  I  could  not  shriek 
or  cry,  I  fell  forward  upon  my  face.  It  went, 
and  the  wind  began  its  wail ;  now  reproachfid 
sobs  filled  it:  the  moon  sank,  rain  gathered 
overhead,  and  dripped  with  sullen  persistence 
all  night  upon  the  roof,  for  all  night  I  heard 
it. 

It  i^  tedious  to  recount  each  instance  of  this 
visitation.  For  weeks  it  staid  beside  me.  I 
felt  it  on  niy  bed  at  night ;  I  felt  it  by  my  chair 
in  the  day;  it  swept  past  me  in  the  garden  paths, 
a  cold  waft  of  air;  it  watched  me  through  the 
window-blinds ;  it  hung  over  me  sleeping  ;  yet 
never  was  I  wonted  to  the  presence ;  every  day 
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thrilled  me  with  fresh  sarprise,  and  daily  it 
grew,  for  daily  it  became  more  perceivable. 

At  first  I  felt  only  a  sense  of  alien  life  in  a 
room  otherwise  solitary ;  Hhen  a  breath  of  air, 
air  from  some  other  sphere  than  this,  penetra- 
tive, dark,  chilling ;  then  a  sound,  not  of  voice, 
or  pnlse,  bat  of  motion  in  some  inanimate  thing, 
the  motion  of  contact ;  then  came  a  touch,  the 
gentlest,  faintest  approach  of  lips  or  fingers,  I 
knew  not  which,  to  my  brow ;  and  last,  a  grow- 
ing, gathering,  flickering  into  sight.  I  saw  no- 
thing at  first,  directly ;  ft-om  the  oblique  glance 
that  fear  impelled  I  drew  an  impression  of  quiv- 
ering air  beside  me ;  then  of  a  shadow,  frail 
and  variant ;  then  a  shapeless  shape  of  mist,  a 
clond,  dark  and  portentous  and  significant ;  and 
next  those  sidelong  glances  revealed  to  me  an 
expression ;  no  face,  no  feature,  but,  believe  it 
who  can,  an  expression,  earnest,  melancholy, 
beseeching ;  a  look  that  pierced  me,  that  plead- 
ed with  my  soul's  depth,  that  entreated  shelter, 
succor,  consolation,  which  oven  in  my  terror 
I  longed  to  give. 

I  might  perhaps  have  sufiered  physically 
more  than  I  did  from  this  visiting,  but  the 
winged  hope  of  which  I  spoke  before  upheld 
me  still,  daily,  with  stronger  hands. 

Herman  had  returned  to  Bangor  after  a  brief 
absence,  and  was  there  still.  I  could  not  see 
him  so  constantly  as  I  did  and  refuse  my  ad- 
miration to  those  traits  that  ever  rule,  and  sat- 
isfy me.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  passed  with  some 
people  for  a  philosopher,  with  some  for  a  re- 
former :  there  were  those  who  called  him  sin- 
gular and  self-opinionated ;  there  were  others 
who  revered  him  for  his  devout  nature  and 
stainless  life.  He  was  more  than  any  of  these, 
he  was  a  true  man :  and  even  in  his  plain  ex- 
terior the  eye  that  knew  him  found  a  charm 
peculiar  and  salient;  the  deep-sunken,  clear, 
•earnest  eyes,  kindled  with  a  sparic  of  profound 
depth  and  meaning;  the  thin,  sharply  cut, 
aquiline  outline;  the  flexible,  pure,  refined 
mouth ;  the  bronzed  coloring ;  the  overhanging 
brow — all  these  wore  beauty  indefinable,  fired 
by  the  sweet  and  vivid  smile  of  the  irradiate 
soul  within.  In  his  presence,  calm,  restful,  and 
strengthening,  no  subterfage  or  evasion  could 
live.  He  was  just,  direct,  and  tenderly  strong ; 
it  was  to  him,  to  him  it  is,  that  I  owed  and 
owe  a  new  and  higher  life  than  I  had  known 
before;  he  saw  my  sinking  and  lonely  soul, 
but  he  saw  its  self-recuperative  power,  and  with 
the  most  delicate  and  careful  tenderness  be- 
guiled that  motive  force  into  action.  He  did  far 
more  than  that ;  he  recalled  to  me  the  higher 
motives  that  anguish  had  well-nigh  scourged 
out  from  my  horizon ;  he  taught  me  as  a  father 
teaches  his  little  child  a  newer  trust  in  the  Fa- 
ther of  us  all.  I  returned  to  those  divine  con- 
solations that  he  laid  before  me  with  a  pierced 
and  penitent  heart;  and  in  knowing  that  I  was 
prayed  and  cared  for  on  earth,  I  learned  anew 
that  God  is  more  tender  and  more  patient  than 
his  creatures,  and  the  logic  of  strong  emotion 
made  the  truth  living  and  potent.    In  all  this 


was  I  drawn  toward  Herman  by  the  stioiigett 
tie  that  can  bind  one  heart  to  another — a  tie 
that  overarches  and  outlasts  all  the  fleeting 
passions  of  time,  for  it  is  the  adamantine  link 
of  eternity ;  and  had  I  lost  him  then,  I  ^KMdd 
have  felt  for  all  my  life  that  there  was  a  rela- 
tion between  us,  undying  and  sure,  to  be  re- 
newed and  acknowled^^  at  length  where  such 
relations  rehire  their  native  air,  where  there 
is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  martiage. 

But  it  pleased  Grod  that  I  should  live  to  re- 
ceive my  heart's  desire ;  what  began  in  grati- 
tude ended  in  love.  I  might  have  shrunk  from 
admitting  so  potent  a  guest  again  into  my  soil, 
had  any  other  soul  sent  the  messenger  thither; 
but  I  trusted  him  when  I  disbelieved  every  other 
creature,  and  with  this  trust  had  cr^  back  to 
me  my  £(iith  in  God,  in  good,  in  life  and  its 
ends.  Truly,  so  far  as  man  can  do  it^  he  saved 
my  soul  alive !  * 

Now  it  was  the  eariy  part  of  December.  It 
was  still  haunting  me.  I  could  see  more — eyes, 
deep  and  pleading,  the  outline  of  a  head,  pure 
lineaments,  seemed  hovering  beside  me,  but  if 
I  turned  for  a  direct  look  they  were  gone.  I 
did  not  fear  it ;  my  happy  finith  and  Herman 
shielded  me. 

The  year  drew  on.  '  The  day  before  Christmas 
came,  still,  crisp,  but  yet  warm  for  its  season ; 
no  snow  shrouded  the  earth;  the  far-off  sun 
beamed' out  benign  and  pale ;  the  few  dry  leaves 
lay  quiet  as  they  fell ;  the  firs  upon  the  lawn 
with  curved  boughs  waited  for  liieir  ermine, 
stately  and  dark.  Herman  asked  me  to  walk 
with  him.  I  cloaked  and  hooded  myself,  and  we 
went  away,  away  into  the  deep  woods.  What 
we  said  in  that  sweet  silence  of  a  leafless,  sunny 
forest  is  known  to  ns  two:  it  is  not  fbr  yon, 
reader,  firiendly  though  you  be;  it  is  enough  to 
tell  you  that  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  that 
I  was  homesick  no  more. 

It  was  well  for  me  that  this  hiq>pened  tiiat 
day — should  I  not  rather  say  God  ordered  it? — 
for  as  ever  in  this  life  sorrow  tramples  upon  the 
foregoing  footsteps  of  joy,  so  I  found  upon  my 
return  a  household  in  tears.  BIr.  Mason,  Elea- 
nor's husband,  had  written,  at  last,  two  months 
after  it  happened,  and  another  month  had  the 
letter  been  in  coming — all!  how  ever  shall  I 
say  it  ?  Eleanor  was  dead  1  her  latest  breath 
had  gasped  out  a  cry  for  me ! 

If  Death  is  the  Spoiler,  so  is  he  the  Restorer; 
who  shall  dare  to  soil  the  shroud  with  any  thing 
but  tears?  I  could  do  no  more  but  weep;  bnt 
I  mourned  for  Eleanor  again  as  I  had  never 
thought  to  do;  evil,  treachery,  anguish,  and 
distrust  vanished — ^I  remembered  only  love. 

For  hours  I  could  not  see  or  speak  with  Her- 
man, the  flood  of  misery  overpowered  me ;  and 
he  too  sorrowed,  deeply,  bnt  serenely.  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  befbre  I  recovered  any 
sort  of  composure.  He  sent  to  my  chamber  » 
brief  penciled  request,  and  I  went  down ;  wcm 
out  with  weeping,  I  obeyed  like  a  chihL  I  ate 
the  food  he  brought  me ;  I  drank  the  restofative 
draught ;  quiet,  bnt  languid,  I  laid  my  hoad  iQian 
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Usbrettt,  and,  held  by  the  finn  gnsp  of  hit  arm, 
I  lestedr  and  he  consoled  me ;  a  deep  and  Tital 
draught  of  peace  slaked  my  sonl's  feverish  thirst 
Sodi  peace  had  I  never  known,  for  it  was  the 
daog^ter  of  experience  and  tmst. 

Ton  who,  foil  of  youth  and  its  intact  passion, 

give  a  careless  hoor  to  these  pages,  wonder  not 

that  I  conld  find  it  jnst  to  give  so  noble  a  man 

a  heart  once  given  and  wasted  I     Know  that  it 

is  not  the  flower  of  any  tropic  palm  that  is  fit  to 

feed  and  sostain  man,  bat  the  ripened  clusters 

of  its  fruitage — the  result  of  time,  and  sun,  and 

storm.    The  first  blush,  the  earliest  kiss,  the 

tender  and  timid  glance  are  sweet  indeed ;  but 

tbe  true  household  fire,  deep  and  abiding,  is 

ofienest  kindled  in  the  heart  matured  by  passion 

sod  by  pain,  tested  in  the  stress  of  life,  deepened 

sad  strengthened  by  manifold  experience ;  and 

mch  a  heart  receivea  no  unworthy  guest,  lights 

iti  altar-fire  fof  no  idol  of  wood  or  clay.     I  felt 

that  I  rendered  Herman  Van  Alstyne  tki  nobler 

and  higher  homage,  that  I  did  him  purer  justice 

laloring  him  now  than  it  had  ever  been  in  my 

power  to  do  before. 

Bnt  lore  is  a  honeyed  and  dewy  romance, 
fit  for  norels  and  school-girls ;  but  of  the  myr- 
iad women  who  have  lived  to  curse  their  mar- 
risge^y  nine-tenths  have  been  those  who  mar- 
ried in  iheir  ignorant  girlhood,  and  married 
boy.. 

I  have  digressed  to  honor  Herman,  to  vindi- 
cate myielf.  That  Christmas-eve  I  lay  shel- 
tered and  at  rest  on  his  arm,  till  the  toll  of  mid- 
i^t  rang  dear  upon  my  ear.  I  could  forever 
ang  the  angels*  song  now,  that  for  years  had 
been  a  bhmk  repetition  to  my  wretched  and  un- 
godly loaL 

'* Peace  on  earth  P*  was  no  more  a  chimera; 
Iknewitatheait.  <' Good  will  to  men  I"  that 
was  spontaneous ;  I  loved  all  in  and  for  one. 
" GI07  to  God  in  the  highest  I'*  What  did  that 
ad  to  ntter  it  but  a  full  thankfulness  that  bore 
ae  upward  like  the  flood-tide  of  a  summer  sea? 
Blessed  as  I  was,  my  common  sense  remind- 
ed me  that  it  was  far  into  the  night,  that  I  ought 
to  ileep;  so  I  said  good-night  to  Herman,  and 
crept  with  weak  steps  to  my  room.  I  fell  asleep 
to  dream  of  him,  of  Eleanor,  of  peace,  and  I 
wohe  into  the  deep  silence  that  always  preceded 
— /f. 

I  woke  knowing  what  stood  beside  me.  Keen 
<tvlight  pierced  the  pane,  and  shed  a  dim,  ob- 
*cve  perception  of  place  and  outline  over  my 
room.  A  long,  restful,  sobbing  sigh  parted  my 
%s;  I  perceived //was  at  hand;  fear  fled;  ter- 
ror died  out;  I  turned  my  eyes— oh  God!  it 
ns  Eleanor! 

Wan— frail — a  flowing  outline  of  shadow,  but 
Ae  &oe  in  every  fenltless  line  and  vivid  expres- 
sion; now  an  expression  of  intense  longing,  of 
^^ni  pnyer,  of  pleading  that  would  never  be 
deiied. 

I  lifted  my  heavy  arms  toward  the  vision ;  it 
myed  and  bent  above  me :  the  white  lips  part- 
^;  no  murmur  nor  sound  clave  them,  yet  they 
S»k^"Foigivel  forgive  r 


"  Eleanor !  Tes  love,  darling !  yes,  forever, 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  1"  I  cried  out  aloud. 
A  gleam  of  rapture  and  rest  relaxed  the  brow, 
the  sad  eyes ;  love  ineffable  glowed  along  each 
lineanaent,  and  transfused  to  splendor  the  frigid 
moulding  of  snow. 

I  closed  my  eyes  to  crush  inward  the  painful 
tears,  and  a  touch  of  lips  sealed  them  with  sa- 
cred and  unearthly  repose.  I  looked  again ;  It 
had  gone  forever.  The  Christmas  bells  pealed 
loud  and  clear  for  dawn,  and  my  thoughts  rung 
their  own  joy  bells  beside  the  steeple  chimes. 
Herman  and  Eleanor  both  loved  me — I  had 
forgiven ;  I  was  forgiven. 

Tet  must  day  and  space  echo  that  word  once 
more.  Hear  me,  Eleanor!  hear  me,  from  that 
mystic  country  where  thou  hast  fled  before ! 

I  repeat  that  forgiveness  again.  So  may 
Heaven  pardon  me  in  the  hour  of  need ;  so  may 
God  look  upon  me  with  strong  affection  in  the 
parting  of  soul  and  body,  even  as  I  pardon  and 
love  thee,  Eleanor,  with  a  truth  and  faith  eter- 
nal I  Thee,  forever  loved,  but,  ah!  not  now 
forever  lost? 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WHBBB  IT  APPBABS  THAT  HARRT  WAS  KOT   8C 
BLACK  AS  HB  HAD  BBEN  FAIMTED. 

¥HUiE  there  were  card-players  enough  tc 
meet  her  at  her  lodgings  and  the  assembly- 
rooms,  Madame  de  Bernstein  remained  pretty 
contentedly  at  the  Wells,  scolding  her  niece, 
and  playing  her  rubber.  At  Harry^s  age  almost 
all  places  are  pleasant,  where  you  can  have 
lively  company,  fresh  air,  and  your  share  of 
sport  and  diversion.  Even  all  pleasure  is  pleas- 
ant at  twenty.  We  go  out  to  meet  it  with 
alacrity,  speculate  upon  its  coming,  and  when 
its  visit  is  announced,  count  the  days  until  it 
and  we  shall  come  together.  How  very  gently 
and  coolly  we  regard  it  toward  the  close  of  Life's 
long  season !  Madam,  don't  you  recollect  your 
flnt  ball ;  and  does  not  your  memory  strey  to- 
ward that  happy  past,  sometimes,  as  you  sit 
ornamenting  the  wall  while  3rour  daughters  are 
dancing?  I,  for  my  part,  can  remember  when 
I  thought  it  was  delightful  to  walk  three  miles 
and  back  in  the  country  to  dine  with  old  Cap- 
tain Jones.  Fancy  liking  to  walk  three  miles, 
now,  to  dine  with  Jones  and  drink  his  half-pay 
port!  Ko  doubt  it  was  bought  from  the  little 
country-town  wine  merehant,  and  cost  but  a 
small  sum ;  but  'twas  ofiered  with  a  kindly  wel- 
come, and  youth  gave  it  a  flavor  which  no  ago 
of  wine  or  man  can  impart  to  it  nowadays. 
Viximw  nuper,  I  am  not  dispoaed  to  look  so 
severely  upon  young  Harry's  conduct  and  idle- 
ness, as  his  friend  the  stem  Colonel  of  the 
Twentieth  Regiment  Oh,  blessed  idleness! 
Divine  lasy  nymph !  Reach  me  a  novel  as  Ilie 
in  my  dressing-gown  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  compound  a  8herry-cob\>ler  for  me, 
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and  bring  me  a  cigar!  Dear  slatternly — ^smil- 
ing  Enchantress  I  They  may  assail  thee  with 
bad  names — swear  thy  character  away,  and  call 
thee  the  Mother  of  Evil ;  bnt,  for  ail  that,  thou 
art  the  best  company  in  the  world  I 

My  Lord  of  March  went  away  to  the  North ; 
and  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  finding  the  Tun- 
bridge  waters  did  no  good  to  his  'deafness,  re- 
turned to  his  solitude  at  Blackheath ;  but  other 
gentlemen  remained  to  sport  and  take  their 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  Warrington  had  quite  enough 
of  companions  at  his  ordinary  at  the  White 
Horse.  He  soon  learned  to  order  a  French 
dinner  as  well  as  the  best  man  of  fashion  out  of 
St  James's ;  could  talk  to  Monsieur  Barbcau, 
in  Monsieur  B.'s  native  language,  much  more 
fluently  than  most  other  folks— discovered  a 
very  elegant  and  decided  taste  in  wines,  and 
could  distinguish  between  Clos  Vougeot  and 
Romans  with  remarkable  skill.  He  was  the 
young  King  of  the  Wells,  of  which  the  general 
frequenters  were  easy-going  men  of  the  world, 
who  were,  by  no  means,  shocked  at  that  repu- 
tation for  gallantry  and  extravagance  which 
Harry  had  got,  and  which  had  so  frightened  Mr. 
Wolfe. 

Though  our  Virginian  lived  among  the  revel- 
ers, and  swam  and  sported  in  the  same  waters 
with  the  loose  fish,  the  boy  had  a  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  honesty  which  kept  him  clear  of  the 
snares  and  baits  which  are  commonly  set  for  the 
unwary.  He  made  very  few  foolish  bets  with 
the  jolly  idle  fellows  round  about  him,  and  the 
oldest  hands  found  it  difficult  to  take  him  in. 
He  engaged  in  games  out  doors  and  in,  because 
he  had  a  natnral  skill  and  aptitude  for  them,  and 
was  good  to  hold  almost  any  match  with  any 
fidr  competitor.  He  was  scrupulous  to  play- 
Only  with  those  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  and 
always  to  settle  his  own  debts  on  the  spot.  He 
would  have  made  but  a  very  poor  figure  at  a 


college  examination ;  though  he  possessed 
prudence  and  fidelity,  keen,  shrewd  per- 
ception, great  generosity,  and  dauntless 
personal  courage. 

And  be  was  not  without  occasions  fbr 
showing  of  what  stttfl^  he  was  made.  Tot 
instance,  when  that  unhappy  little  Catta- 
rina,  who  had  brought  him  into  so  mudi 
trouble,  carried  her  importunities  beyond 
the  mark  at  which  Harry  thought  his 
generosity  should  stop,  he  wiAdrew  firom 
the  advances  of  the  Opera-House  Siren 
with  perfect  coolness  and  skill,  leaving 
her  to  exercise  her  blandishments  upon 
some  more  easy  victim.  In  vain  the 
mermaid^s  hysterical  mother  waited  upon 
Harry,  and  vowed  that  a  cruel  bailifiT  had 
seized  all  her  daughter's  goods  for  debt, 
and  that  her  venerable  fkther  was  at  pres- 
ent languishing  in  a  London  jail.  Hany 
declared  that  between  himself  and  the  baiU 
iff  there  could  be  no  dealings,  and  that  be-, 
cause  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come known  to  Mademoiselle  Cattariaa, 
and  to  gratify  her  caprices  by  present- 
ing her  with  various  trinkets  and  nicknacks  for 
which  she  had  a  fancy,  he  was  not  bound  to  pay 
the  past  debts  of  her  family,  and  most  decline 
being  bail  for  her  papa  in  London,  or  settling 
her  outstanding  accounts  at  Tnnbridge.  The 
Cattarina's  mother  first  called  him  a  monster 
and  an  ingrate,  and  then  asked  him,  with  a 
veteran  smirk,  why  he  did  not  take  pay  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  young  person  ? 
At  first,  Mr.  Warrington  could  not  understand 
what  the  nature  of  the  payment  might  be  :  but 
when  that  matter  was  explained  by  the  old 
woman,  the  honest  lad  rose  up  in  horror,  to 
think  that  a  woman  should  trafl9c  in  her  child's 
dishonor,  told  her  that  he  came  from  a  country 
where  the  very  savages  would  recoil  from  such 
a  bargain ;  and,  having  bowed  the  old  lady  cer- 
emoniously to  the  door,  ordered  Gumbo  to  mark 
her  well,  and  never  admit  her  to  his  lodgings 
again.  No  doubt  she  retired  breathing  venge- 
ance against  the  Iroquois:  no  Turk  or  Persian, 
she  declared,  woidd  treat  a  lady  so:  and  she 
and  her  daughter  retreated  to  London  as  soon 
as  their  anxious  landlord  would  let  them.  Then 
he  had  his  perils  of  gaming  as  well  as  his  per- 
ils of  gallantry.  A  man  who  plays  at  bowls, 
as  the  phrase  is,  must  expect  to  meet  with  rub- 
bers. After  dinner  at  the  ordinary,  having  de- 
clined to  play  picquet  any  further  with  Captain 
Batts,  and  being  roughly  asked  his  reason  for 
refusing,  Harry  fiairly  told  the  Captain  that  he 
only  played  with  gentlemen  who  paid,  like  him- 
self: but  expressed  himself  so  ready  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Batts  as  soon  as  their  outstanding  little 
account  was  settled  that  the  Captain  declared 
himself  satisfied  cFavemce,  and  straightway  left 
the  WeUs  without  paying  Harry  or  any  other 
creditor.  Also  he  had  an  occasion  to  show  his 
spirit  by  beating  a  chairman  who  was  mde  to 
old  Miss  Whiffler  one  evening  as  she  was  going 
to  the  assembly :  and  finding  that  the  calumny 
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raguding  himMlf  and  that  aalucky  opera-dan- 
cer waa  repeated  hy  Mr.  Hector  Buckler,  one 
of  the -fiercest  frecptentert  of  the  Wells,  Mr. 
Warrington  stepped  up  to  Mr.  Buckler  in  the 
pump-coora,  where  the  latter  was  regaling  a 
nomber  of  water<-drink0rs  with  the  veiy  calom- 
nj,  and  publicly  informed  Mr.  Buckler  that  the 
itory  was  a  fdiehood,  and  that  he  should  hold 
any  person  accountable  lo  himself  who  hence- 
forth uttered  it.  So  that  though  our  friend, 
being  at  Bome»  certainly  did  aa  Bome  did,  yet 
he  showed  hiniself  to  be  a  yalorona  and  worthy 
Boman;  and,  kurlami  avec  kt  ioupg,  was  ac- 
knovriedged  by  Mr.  Wolfe  himself  to  be  as  braye 
ss  the  best  of  the  wolves. 

If  that  officer  had  told  Colonel  Lambert  the 
itofies  which  had  given  the  latter  so  much  pain, 
WB  may  be  sure  that  when  Mr.  Wolfe  found  his 
yoong  firiend  was  innocent  h^  took  the  first  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  the  odious  charges  against 
hiBL  And  there  was  joy  among  the  Lamberts, 
in  consequence  of  the  lad*s  acquittal — some- 
thmg,  doubtless,  of  that  pleasure  which  is  felt 
\iy  higher  natures  than  ours  at  the  recovery  of 
lisnecB.  Never  had  the  little  family  been  so 
ksppy—- no^  not  even  when  they  got  the  news 
of  Brother  Jack  winning  his  scholarship,  as 
wben  Colonel  Wolfe  rode  over  with  the  account 
of  the  conversation  which  he  had  with  Harry 
Wanrington.  *'  Hadst  thou  brought  me  a  reg- 
iment, James,  I  think  I  should  not  have  been 
better  pleased,  **  said  Mr.  Lam  bert  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert called  to  her  daughters  who  were  in  the 
gvden,  and  kissed  than  both  when  they  came 
in,  sad  cried  out  the  good  news  to  them.  Hetty 
jmnped  for  joy,  and  Theo  performed  some  un- 
eonuDonly  brilliant  operations  upon  the  harpsi- 
chord that  night ;  and  when  Dr.  Boyle  came  in 
for  his  backgammon,  he  could  not,  at  first,  ac- 
eoint  for  the  illumination  in  all  their  faces, 
latil  the  three  ladies,  in  a  happy  chorus,  told 
bim  bow  right  he  had  been  in  his  sermon,  and 
bow  dreadfully  they  had  wronged  that  poor 
desi^  good  young  Mr.  Warrington. 

*' What  shall  we  do,  my  dear?"  says  the  Col- 
onel to  his  wife.  ''The  hay  is  in,  the  com 
W0B*t  be  cut  for  a  fortnight---the  horses  have 
Qotbiiigtodo.  Suppose  we  ..."  And  here 
be  leans  over  the  tabJe  and  whispers  in  her  ear. 
^*My  dearest  Martin!  The  very  thing!*' 
cries  Mrs.  Lambert,  taking  her  husband's  hand 
ttd  piessmg  it. 

'*  What's  the  very  thing,  mother?'*  cries  young 
Cbiriy,  who  is  home  for  his  Bartlemy-tide  hol- 
idaji. 

*'  The  very  thing  is  to  go  to  supper.  Come, 
Doctor!  We  will  have  a  bottle  of  wine  to-night, 
lad  drink  repentance  to  all  who  think  evil." 

"Amen,"  says  the  Doctor,  '*with  all  my 
betrt!"  And  with  this  the  worthy  family  went 
to  their  supper. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

COKTAIN8  ▲  LETTEB  TO  VIBOUnA. 

Hating  repaired  ono  day  to  his  accustomed 
dinner  at  the  White  Horse  Ordinary,  Mr.  War- 
rington was  pleased  to  see  among  the  faces 
round  the  table  the  jolly,  good-looking  counte- 
nance of  Parson  Sampson,  who  was  regaling  the 
company,  when  Harry  entered,  with  stories  and 
bans  motM,  which  kept  them  in  roars  of  laughter. 
Though  he  had  not  been  in  London  for  some 
months,  the  Parson  had  the  latest  London  news, 
or  what  passed  for  such  with  the  folks  at  the  Or^ 
dinaiy :  what  was  doing  in  the  King's  house  at 
Kensington;  and  what  in  the  Duke's  in  Pall 
Mall :  how  Mr.  Byng  was  behaving  in  prison, 
and  who  came  to  him :  what  were  the  odds  at 
New  Market,  and  who  was  the  last  reigning 
toast  in  Covent  Garden ;  —  tho  jolly  Chaplain 
could  give  the  company  news  upon  all  these 
points — news  that  might  not  be  very  accurate, 
indeed,  but  was  as  good  as  if  it  were  for  the 
countiy  gentlemen  who  heard  it.  For  suppose 
that  my  Lord  Viscount  Squanderfield  was  ruin- 
ing himself  for  Mrs.  Polly,  and  Sampson  called 
her  Mrs.  Lncy  ?  that  it  was  Lady  Jane  who  was 
in  love  with  the  actor,  and  not  Lady  Mary  ?  that 
it  was  Harry  Hilton,  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers, 
who  had  the  quarrel  with  Chevalier  Solingen, 
at  Marybone  Garden,  and  not  Tommy  Buffler, 
of  the  Foot  Guards?  The  names  and  dates 
did  not  matter  much.  Provided  the  stories 
were  lively  and  wicked,  their  correctnesa  was 
of  no  great  importance;  and  Mr.  Sampson 
laughed  and  chatteredniway  among  his  country 
gentlemen,  charmed  them  with  his  spirits  and 
talk,  and  drank  his  share  of  one  bottle  after  an-' 
other,  for  which  his  delighted  auditory  persist- 
ed in  calling.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  AbbS 
Parson,  the  clergyman  who  frequented  the  the- 
atre, the  tavern,  the  race-course,  the  world  of 
fashion,  was  no  uncommon  character  in  English 
society:  his  voice  might  be  heard  the  loudest 
in  the  hunting-field :  he  could  sing  the  jolliest 
I  song  at  the  Bose  or  the  Bedford  Head,  after  the 
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pUj  was  over  at  Covent  Garden,  and  conld  call 
a  main  as  well  as  anj  at  the  gaming-table. 

It  maj  have  been  modestj,  or  it  may  have 
been  claret,  which  caused  his  reverence's  rosy 
fae^  to  redden  deeper,  but  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Warrington  enter  he  whispered  maxima  debetur 
to  the  laughing  country  squire  who  sat  next  him 
in  his  drab  coat  and  gold-laced  red  waistcoat, 
and  rose  up  from  his  chair  and  ran,  nay,  stum- 
bled forward,  in  his  haste  to  greet  the  Virgin- 
ian. *'  My  dear  Sir,  my  rery  dear  Sir,  my  con- 
queror <^  spades,  and  clubs,  and  hearts  too,  I 
am  delighted  to  see  your  honor  looking  so  fresh 
and  wdl,"  cries  the  Chaplain. 

Harry  returned  the  clergyman's  greeting  with 
great  pleasure.  He  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Samp- 
son ;  he  could  also  justly  compliment  his  rer- 
eienoe  upon  his  cheerful  looks  and  rosy  gills. 

The  Squire  in  the  drab  coat  knew  Mr.  War- 
rington; he  made  a  place  beside  himself;  he 
called  out  to  the  paraon  to  return  to  his  seat  on 
the  other  side,  and  to  continue  his  story  about 
Lord  Ogle  and  the  grocer's  wife  in —  Where 
he  did  not  say,  for  his  sentence  was  interrupted 
by  a  shout  and  an  oath  addressed  to  the  pajl^on 
for  treading  on  his  gouty  toe. 

The  Chaplain  asked  pardon,  hurriedly  turn- 
ed round  to  Mr.  Warrington,  and  informed  him, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  indeed,  that  my 
Lord  Castlewood  sent  his  affectionate  remem- 
brances to  his  cousin,  and  had  given  special  or- 
ders to  him  (Mr.  Sampson)  to  come  to  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  and  look  after  the  young  gentle- 
man's morals;  that  my  Lady  Viscountess  and 
my  Ijady  Fanny  were  gone  to  Harrowgate  for 
tlM  waters ;  that  Mr.  Will  had  won  his  money 
at  New  Mfl^et,  and  was  going  on  a  visit  to  my 
Lord  Duke ;  that  Molly,  the  honsemaid,  was 
aying  her  eyes  out  about  Gumbo,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton's valet ; — in  fine,  all  the  news  of  Castlewood 
and  its  neighborhood.  Mr.  Warrington  was  be- 
loved by  all  the  country  round,  Mr.  Sampson 
told  the  company,  managing  to  introduce  the 
names  of  some  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank 
into  his  discourse.  ' '  All  Hampshire  had  heard 
of  his  successes  at  Tunbridge — successes  of  ev- 
ery  kind,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  looking  particu- 
larly arch ;  my  lord  hoped,  their  ladyships 
hoped,  Harry  would  not  be  spoiled  for  his  quiet 
Hampshire  home. 

The  guests  dropped  off  one  by  one,  leaving 
Uie  young  Virginian  to  his  bottle  of  wine  and 
the  Chaplain. 

"  Though  I  have  had  plenty,"  says  the  jolly 
Chaplain,  '<  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
have  plenty  more ;"  as^  he  drank  toast  after 
toast,  and  bumper  after  bumper,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Harry,  who  alwajrs  ei\joyed  his  society. 

By  the  time  when  Sampson  had  had  his 
<' plenty  more,"  Harry,  too,  was  become  spe- 
eially  generom,  warm-hearted,  and  friendly.  A 
lodging  ? — ^why  should  Mr.  Sampson  go  to  the 
expense  of  an  inn,  when  there  was  a  room  at 
Harry's  quarters  ?  The  Chiq>lain's  trunk  was 
ordered  thither.  Gumbo  was  bidden  to  make 
Mr.  Sampson  comfortable -^most  comfortable ; 


nothing  would  satisfy  Mr.  Warringrton  but  tint 
Sampson  should  go  down  to  his  stables  and  Me 
his  horsA;  he  had  several  horses  now;  and 
when  at  the  stable  Sampson  recognised  his  own 
horse,  which  Harry  had  won  Arom  him ;  and  the 
fond  beast  whinnied  wi&  pleasure,  and  rubbed 
his  nose  against  his  old  master*s  coat;  Hany 
rapped  out  a  brisk,  energetic  ezpressioii  or  two, 
and  vowed  by  Jupiter  tiiat  Sampson  should  have 
his  old  horse  back  again :  he  would  give  him  to 
Sampson,  that  he  would ;  a  gift  whidt  the  Chap- 
lain accepted  by  seiiing  Hany's  hand  and  Ue»- 
ing  him — ^by  flinging  his  arms  round  the  bone's 
neck,  and  weeping  for  joy  there,  weeping  tears 
of  Bordeaux  and  gratitude.  Arm-in-arm  the 
friends  walked  to  Madame  Berast^n's  froon  the 
stable,  of  which  they  brought  the  odors  into  her 
ladyship's  apartment  Their  flushed  cheeks  and 
brightened  eyes  sfiowed  what  their  amusemeni 
had  been.  Many  gentiemen's  cheeks  were  in 
the  habit  of  flushing  in  those  days,  and  from  ^ 
same  cause. 

Madame  Bernstein  received  her  nephew's 
chaplain  kindly  enough.  The  old  lady  rdidied 
Sampson's  broad  jokes  and  rattling  talk  finom 
time  to  time^  as  she  liked  a  highly-^ioed  disk 
or  a  new  entr^  composed  by  her  cook,  upoa 
its  two  or  three  first  a]^[>earance8.  The  only 
amusement  of  which  she  did  not  grow  tired, 
she  owned,  was  cards.  *  *  The  cards  dont  cheat,  '* 
she  used  to  say.  "  A  bad  hand  tells  you  the 
truth  to  your  fleuse :  and  there  is  nothing  so 
flattering  in  the  world  as  a  good  suite  of 
trumps."  And  when  Ae  was  in  a  good  hu- 
mor, and  sitting  down  to  her  favorite  pastime, 
she  would  laughingly  bid  her  nephew's  du^ 
lain  say  grace  before  the  meaL  Honest  Samp- 
son did  not  at  first  care  to  take  a  hand  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  Her  ladyship's  play  was  too 
high  for  him,  he  would  own,  slapping  his  pod»t 
with  a  comical  piteous  look,  and  its  contaatt 
had  already  been  handed  over  to  the  fortunate 
youth  at  Castlewood.  Like  most  persona  of 
her  age  and  indeed  her  sex,  Madame  BemaMiB 
was  not  prodigal  of  money.  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  from  Hany  Warrington,  whose  bent 
was  overflowing  with  generosity  as  his  pone 
with  guineas,  that  the  Chaplain  procured  a  smatt 
stock  of  ready  coin,  with  which  he  was  ptesentiy 
enabled  to  appear  at  the  Card  table. 

Our  yoimg  gentleman  welcomed  Mr.  Sain^ 
son  to  his  coin,  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  good 
things  which  he  had  gathered  about  him.  Twaa 
surprising  how  quickly  the  young  ViigiaiMi 
adapted  himself  to  the  habits  of  life  of  Ifac 
folln  among  whom  he  Hved.  His  suita  wm 
still  black,  but  of  the  finest  cut  and  qoUi^. 
''With  a  star  and  ribbon,  and  hia 
down,  and  his  hair  over  his  shoulder,  hei 
make  a  pretty  Hamlet,"  said  the  gay  ( 
ess  Queensbury.  ''And  I  make  no  doM'te 
has  been  the  death  of  a  doien  Ophelias  aheMb, 
here  and  among  the  Indians,"  she  added,  ttbdb' 
ing  not  at  all  the  worse  of  Harry  for  hii  m^ 
posed  successes  among  the  &ir.  Hany^  1 
and  linen  were  as  fine  as  his  aunt  could  ( 
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Ha  pnrchiaed  fine  •bsTing^plate  of  the  tojshop 
iromen,  and  a  ooaple  of  magnificent  lMt)eade 
bed-gowns,  in  which  his  worship  lolled  at  ease, 
and  sipped  his  chocolate  of  a  morning.      He 
hsd  swords   and  walking-canes,  and  French 
wstches  with  painted  backs  and  diamond  set- 
tings, and  snnff-boxes  enameled  hj  artists  of 
the  tame  cunning  nation.     He  had  a  levee  of 
grooms,  joekeTS,  tradesmen,  daily  waiting  in  his 
ante-room,  and  admitted  one  by  one  to  him 
and  Parson  Sampson,  over  his  chocolate,  by 
Gombo  the  groom  of  the  chambers.     We  have 
no  accoont  of  the  number  of  men  whom  Mr. 
Gnmbo  now  had  under  him.     Certain  it  is  that 
no  angle  negro  could  have  taken  care  of  all 
the  fine  things  which  Mr.  Warrington  now  poe- 
semed,  let  alone  the  horses  and  the  post-chaise 
which  his  honor  had  bought.     Also  Harry  in- 
itmcted  himself  in  the  arts  which  became  a 
gentleman  in  those  days.     A  French  fencing- 
mister,  and  a  dancing-master  of  the  same  na« 
tion,  resided  at  Tnnbridge  during  that  season 
when  Harry  made  his  appearance :  these  men 
of  science  the  young  Virginian  sedulously  fire- 
qorated,  and  acquired  considerable  skill  and 
grace  in  the  peaceful  and  warlike  accomplish- 
ments which  they  taught.     Ere  many  weeks 
were  over  he  oould  handle  the  foils  against  his 
master  or  any  fieqnenter  of  the  fencing  school, 
and,  with  a  sigh,  Lady  Maria  (who  danced  very 
elegantly  herself)  owned  that  there  was  no 
gsatleman  at  Court  who  could  walk  a  minuet 
more  gracefullj  than  Mr.  Warrington.     As  for 
nding,  thon^  Bir.  Warrington  took  a  few  les- 
sons on  the  great  horse  from  a  riding-master 
^tk)  came  to  Tnnbridge,  he  declared  that  their 
o«9  Yiiginian  manner  was  well  enough  for 
him,  and  that  he  saw  no  one  among  the  fine 
Uks  and  the  jockeys  who  could  ride  better  than 
hii  firiend  Colonel  George  Washington  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Ihe  obseqoionB  Sampeon  found  himself  in 

hctter  quarters  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  ever  so 

haig  a  time.     He  knew  a  great  deal  of  tiie 

vorid,  and  told  a  great  deal  more,  and  Harry 

WIS  delighted  with  his  stories,  real  or  fancied. 

The  man  of  twenty  looks  up  to  the  man  of  thirty, 

edbiras  the  tatter's  old  jokes,  stale  puns,  and 

fnlshed  anecdotes  that  are  slopped  with  the 

wine  of  a  hundred  dinner-tables.     Sampson's 

twrm  and  college  pleasantries  were  all  new  and 

<tji[  .      _  :     the  Tomi;?  Virginian*     A  bun  tired 

ymn  ni^Q^^no  doubt  there  are  no  such  i>eoplfl 

li&  in  the  world  tiQw — there  used  to  be  grown 

an  to  LoqjSoq  who  loired  to  consort  ^ith  fa=h- 

'mMt  yoath»   entering  life;   to  tickle  their 

fWig  ^ck»  vnth  merry  Etorles  ;    tct  nci  a^ 

O^fnMSanlcMi  Mentors  and  mosterB  of  t-erc- 

■ayes  at  the  Boftnd^hou^  ;  to  aceompanj  lads 

(4  ili  gentsii^H^ble,  ivnd  perhaps  have  un  un* 

BdiAff  with  ih&  punters ;  eo  drink  lemounde 

iMr  {[opefoi'fi  Burgundy,  iLCid  to  sm^ger 

'^Hd  llie  tCreeM  wilh  p»ifectly  coot  h^ads  when 

mw  f^xmfi  lord  reeled  out  to  beat  the  w^itcb, 

i)C  thl§  1UI  ilr>iibc   extincl  riiee,  Mr.  SatupsoTi 

"^11  a  ii|»ec£iiiitA  :  nud  a  great  comfort  it  is  to 


think  (to  those  who  choose  to  believe  the  state- 
ment) that  in  Queen  Victoria's  reign  there  are 
no  flatterers  left,  such  as  existed  in  the  reign ' 
of  her  royal  great-grandfather,  no  parasites  pan- 
dering to  the  follies  of  yonng  men;  in  fjMt, 
that  all  the  toads  have  been  eaten  off  the  face 
of  the  island  (except  one  or  two  that  are  fonnd 
in  stones,  where  they  have  lain  perdus  these 
one  hundred  years),  and  the  toad-eaters  haye 
perished  for  lack  of  nourishment. 

With  some  sauces,  as  I  read,  the  above-men- 
tioned animals  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  fra- 
grant, wholesome,  and  savory  eating.  Indeed, 
no  man  could  look  more  rosy  and  healthy,  or 
flourish  more  cheerfully,  than  fnend  Sampson 
upon  the  diet.  He  became  our  young  friend's 
confidential  leader,  and,  from  the  following  let- 
ter, which  is  preserved  in  the  Warrington  cor- 
respondence, it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Harry  not 
only  had  dancing  and  fencing-masters,  but  like- 
wise a  tutor,  chaplain,  and  secretary. 

TO  MRS.  ESMOND  WARRINGTON,  OF  CASTLE- 
WOOD, 

AT  Bn  norsa  at  biohmoxo,  viboxmia. 

Hr&  Blights  Lodgings,  Pantiles,  Tnnbridge  Weill, 
Augwt  i6th,  1756. 

HoNOUBBD  Madam, — ^Your  honoured  letter 
of  20  June,  per  Mr.  Trail  of  Bristol,  has  been 
forwarded  to  me  duly,  and  I  have  io  thank 
your  goodness  and  kindness  for  the  good  advice 
which  you  are  pleaded  to  give  me,  as  also  for 
the  remembrances  of  decor  home,  which  I  shall 
love  never  the  worse  for  having  been  to  the 
home  o/our  ancestors  in  England. 

I  writ  yon  a  letter  by  the  last  monthly  packet, 
informing  my  honoured  mother  of  the  little  acci- 
dent I  had  on  the  road  hither,  and  of  the  kind 
friends  who  I  found  and  whom  took  me  in. 
Since  then  I  have  been  profiting  of  the  fine 
weather  and  the  good  company  here,  and  have 
made  many  friends  among  our  nobility,  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  sure  yon  will  not  be  sony  that 
I  should  make.  Among  their  lordships  I  may 
mention  the  famous  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  late 
Ambassador  to  Holland,  and  Viceroy  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  the  Earl  of  March  and 
Ruglen,  who  will  be  Duke  of  Qneensberry  at 
the  death  of  his  Grace;  and  her  Grace  the 
Duchess,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  tiie  Queen's 
time,  when  she  remembers  my  grandpapa  at 
Court.  These  and  many  more  persons  of  the 
first  fashion  attend  my  aunt's  assemblies,  which 
are  the  most  crowded  at  this  crowded  place. 
Also  on  my  way  hither  I  stayed  at  Westerham, 
at  the  house  of  an  o£Bcer,  Lieut.-Gen.  Wolfe, 
who  served  with  my  Grandfather  and  General 
Webb  in  the  famous  wars  of  the  Dnke  of  Marl- 
borough. Mr.  Wolfe  has  a  son,  Lient.-Col. 
James  Wolfo,  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  beau- 
tiful lady  now  in  this  place,  Miss  Lowther  of 
the  North — and  though  but  80  years  old  he  is 
looked  up  to  as  much  as  any  officer  in  the  whole 
army,  and  hath  served  witii  honour  under  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  wherever  our  arms 
have  been  employed. 

I-tfaiuik  my  honoured  mother  for  announcing 
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to  me  that  a  qoarter^s  allowance  of  £52*10  will 
be  paid  me  by  Mr.  Trail.  I  am  in  no  present 
want  of  cash,  and  by  practising  a  rigid  economy, 
which  will  be  necessary  (as  I  do  not  disguise) 
for  the  maintenance  of  horses,  Gnmbo,  and  the 
equipage  and  apparel  requisite  ^r  a  young  gen» 
tkman  of  good  family,  hope  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain mj  credit  without  unduly  trespassing  upon 
yours.  The  linen  and  clothes  which  I  brought 
with  me  will  with  due  care  last  for  some  years 
— as  you  say.  *Tis  not  quite  so  fine  as  worn 
here  by  per^ns  of  fashion,  and  I  may  have  to 
purchase  a  few  very  fine  shirts  for  grtat  days : 
but  those  I  have  are  excellent  for  daily  wear. 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been  quite  with- 
out occasion  to  use  your  excellent  family  pills. 
Gumbo  hath  taken  them  with  great  benefit,  who 
grows  fat  and  saucy  upon  English  beef,  ale,  and 
air.  He  sends  his  humble  duty  to  his  mistress, 
and  prays  Mrs.  Mountain  to  remember  him  to 
all  his  fellow-servants,  especially  Dinah  and 
Lily,  for  whom  he  has  bought  posey-rings  at 
Tunbrldge  Fair. 

Besides  partaking  of  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
place,  I  hope  my  honoured  mother  will  believe 
that  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  my  education. 
I  have  had  masters  in  fencing  and  dancing,  and 
my  Lord  Castlewood's  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sampson,  having  come  hither  to  drink  the 
waters,  has  been  so  good  as  to  take  a  vacant 
room  at  my  lodging.  Mr.  S.  breakfasts  with 
me,  and  we  read  together  of  a  morning — he 
saying  that  I  am  not  quite  such  a  dunce  as  I  used 
to  appear  at  home.  We  have  read  in  Mr.  Ra- 
pines History,  Dr.  Barrow's  Sermons,  and  for 
amusement,  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Pope's  Homer, 
and  (in  French)  the  translation  of  an  Arabiim 
Work  of  Tales,  very  diverting.  Several  men 
of  learning  have  been  staying  here  besides  the 
persons  of  fashion,  and  amongst  the  former  was 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  author  of  the  famous  books 
which  you  and  Mountain  and  my  dearest  broth- 
er used  to  love  so.  He  was  pleased  when  I  told 
him  that  his  works  were  in  your  closet  in  Vir> 
ginia,  and  begged  me  to  convey  his  respectful 
compliments  to  my  lady  mother.  Mr.  R.  is  a 
short  fat  man,  wiUi  litde  <^  the  fire  of  genius 
visible  in  his  eye  or  person. 

My  aunt  and  my  cousin,  the  Lady  Maria,  de- 
sire their  affectionate  compliments  to  you,  and 
with  best  regards  for  Mountain,  to  whom  I  en- 
close a  note,  I  am, 

Honoured  Madam, 
Tour  dutiful  Son, 

H.  Esmond  WARRiNOTOiff. 

Note  in  Madam  Esmond*s  handwriting. 

From  my  son.  Received  October  16  at  Rich- 
mond. Sent  16  jars  preserved  peaches,  224  lbs. 
best  tobacco,  24  finest  hams,  per  Royal  William 
of  Liveipool,  8  jars  peaches,  12  hams  for  my 
nephew,  the  Rt.  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
wood.  4  jars,  6  hams  for  the  Baroness  Bern- 
stein, ditto  ditto  for  Mrs.  Lambert  of  Oakhurst, 
Surrey,  and  \  cwt.  tobacco.  Packet  of  Infalli- 
ble Family  PiUs  for  Gmmbo.     My  Papa's  large 


silver-gilt  shoe-buckles  for  H,  and  rod  iiher-> 
laced  saddle  cloth. 

II.  (enclosed  in  No.  I.) 

For  Mrs.  Mountain. 

What  do  you  mien,  yon  silly  old  Mountain, 
by  sending  an  order  for  your  poor  old  dividends 
dew  at  Xmas  ?  I'd  have  you  to  know  I  don't 
want  your  7.10£,  and  have  toar  your  order  up 
into  1000  bitts,  I've  plenty  of  money.  Bat 
I'm  abkaged  to  you  all  same.  A  kiss  to  Fanny 
fh>m  Tour  loving 

Habbt. 

Note  in  Madam  Esmond^s  handMcriting,  This 
note  which  I  desired  M.  to  show  to  me,  prores 
that  she  hath  a  good  heart,  and  that  she  wished 
to  show  her  gratitude  to  the  family,  by  giring 
up  her  half-yearly  divd.  (on  500£  3  per  ct.)  to 
my  boy.  Hence  I  reprimanded  her  very  slight- 
ly for  daring  to  send  money  to  Bfr.  E.  Warring- 
ton, unknown  to  his  mother.  Note  to  Mountain 
not  so  well  spelt  as  letter  to  me. 

Mem.  to  write  to  Revd.  Mr.  Sampson  deors 
to  know  what  theolog.  books  he  reads  wiUi  H. 
Recommend  Law,  Baxter,  Drelincourt. — Re- 
quest H.  to  say  his  catechism  to  Mr.  S.,  which 
he  has  never  quite  been  able  to  master.  By 
next  ship  peaches  (8),  tobacco  i  cwt.  Hams 
for  Mr.  8. 

The  mother  of  the  Virginians  and  her  sou 
have  long  long  since  passed  away.  So  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  ficict,  that  of  a  couple  of 
letters  sent  under  one  indosnre  and  by  one 
packet,  one  should  be  well  spelled,  and  the 
other  not  entirely  orthographicid  ?  Had  Hany 
found  some  wonderful  instructor  snch  as  exists 
in  the  present  lucky  times,  and  who  would  im- 
prove his  writing  in  six  lessons?  My  view  of 
the  case,  after  deliberately  examining  the  two 
notes,  is  this :  No.  1,  in  which  there  appears  s 
trifling  grammatical  slip  (**the  kind  friends 
who  1  found  and  whom  took  me  in,")  must 
have  been  re-written  from  a  rough  copy  which 
had  probably  undergone  the  supervision  of  a 
tutor  or  friend.  The  more  artless  compositioo, 
No.  2,  was  not  referred  to  the  scholar  who  pre- 
pared  No.  1  for  the  maternal  eye,  and  to  whose 
corrections  of  "who'*  and  "whom**  Mr.  War- 
rington  did  not  pay  very  dose  attention.  Who 
knows  how  he  may  have  been  distmbed?  A 
pretty  milliner  may  have  attracted  Hany*!  at- 
tention out  of  window — a  dandng-bear  with 
pipe  and  tabor  may  have  passed  along  the  com- 
mon— a  jockey  come  under  his  windows  to  show 
off  a  horse  there  ?  There  are  some  days  when 
any  of  us  may  be  ungrammatical  and  spell  ill. 
Finally,  suppose  Harry  did  not  care  to  spell  to 
elegantly  for  Mrs.  Mountain  as  for  his  lady-fflO> 
ther,  what  afiair  is  that  of  Ae  present  biogra- 
pher, century,  reader?  And  as  for  your  ob- 
jection that  Mr.  Warrington,  in  the  above  com- 
munication to  his  mother,  showed  some  little 
hypocrisy  and  reticence  in  his  dealings  with  thst 
venerable  person,  I  dare  say,  young  folks,  yon 
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in  your  tune  baTO  written  mom  than  one  prim 
letter  to  jour  papas  and  mammas  in  which  not 
({oite  all  the  transactions  of  jour  lives  were  nar* 
rated,  or  if  narrated,  were  exhibited  in  the  most 
fiiTorable  light  for  jonrselves — I  dare  saj,  old 
folks!  jou,  in  jour  time,  were  not  altogether 
man  candid.  There  must  be  a  certain  distance 
between  me  and  mj  son  Jackj.  There  must  be 
a  respectful,  an  amiable,  a  Tirtuoie  hjpocrisj 
between  ns.  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  that  he 
dioald  treat  me  as  his  equal,  that  he  should 
contradict  me,  take  mj  arm-chair,  read  the 
newspaper  first  at  breakfast,  ask  unlimited 
friends  to  dine  when  I  have  a  partj  of  m j  own, 
and  so  forth.  No ;  where  there  is  not  equality 
Uiere  must  be  hjpocrisj.  Continue  to  be  blind 
to  mj  fiiults;  to  hush  still  as  mice  when  I  &U 
ssleep  after  dinner;  to  laugh  at  mj  old  jokes ; 
10  admire  mj  sajings ;  to  be  astonished  at  the 
impudence  of  those  unbelieving  reviewers ;  to 
be  dear  filial  humbugs,  0  mj  children  I  In 
mj  castle  I  am  king.  Let  all  mj  rojal  house 
hold  back  before  me.  'Tis  not  their  natural 
waj  oi  walking,  I  know :  but  a  decorous,  be- 
coming, and  modest  behavior  highlj  agreeable 
to  me.  Awaj  from  me  the j  may  do,  naj,  thej 
d9  do,  what  thej  like.  Thej  may  jump,  skip, 
dance,  trot,  tumble  over  head  and  heels,  and 
kick  about  freely,  when  they  are  out  of  the 
piesence  of  my  majesty.  Do  not  then,  my  dear 
joung  friends,  be  surprised  at  your  mother  and 
aunt  when  they  cry  out,  ^*0h,  it  was  highly 
unmoral  and  improper  of  Mr.  Warrington  to  be 
writing  home  humdrum  demure  letters  to  his 
dear  mamma,  when  he  was  playing  all  sorts  of 
merry  pranks  !** — bnt  drop  a  courtesy,  and  say, 
**Ies,  dear  grandmanima  (or  aunt  as  may  be), 
it  was  very  wrong  of  him :  and  I  suppose  you 
never  had  your  fun  when  ifou  were  young?" 
Of  course,  she  didn't  I  And  the  sun  never 
ibone,  and  the  blossoms  never  budded,  and  the 
bk)od  never  danced,  and  the  fiddles  never  sang, 
in  her  spring  t^e.  £h  Babet  I  man  hit  de 
pouk  €t  man  bonnet  de  mat  I  Ho,  Betty  I  my 
groel  and  my  slippers  I  And  go  ye  frisky,  mer- 
ry, little  souls  I  and  dance,  and  have  your  mer- 
rj  little  supper  of  cakes  and  ale. 


CHAPTER  XXXT. 

THE  BEAB  AKD  THB  LEADEB. 

Oon  candid  readers  know  the  real  state  of 
tb^  case  regarding  Harry  Warrington  and  that 
bickless  Cattarina ;  but  a  number  of  old  ladies 
U  Tunbridge  Wells  supposed  the  Virginian  to 
be  as  dissipated  as  any  young  English  noble- 
man of  the  highest  quality,  and'  Madame  de 
Bsnstein  was  especially  incredulous  about  her 
n^ew*s  innocence.  It  was  the  old  lady*s  firm 
belief  that  Harry  was  leading  not  only  a  merry 
hfe  b«t  a  wicked  one,  and  her  wish  was  father 
to  tbe  thought  that  the  lad  might  be  no  better 
than  his  neighbors.  An  old  Boman  herself, 
ibe  Uked  her  nephew  to  do  as  Rome  did.  All 
the  scandal  regarding  Mr.  Warrington's  Love- 
lace adventures  she  eagerly  and  complacently 


accepted.  We  have  seen  how,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  he  gave  tea  and  music  to  the  com- 
pany at  the  Wells ;  and  he  was  so  gallant  and 
amiable  to  the  ladies  (to  ladies  of  a  much  better 
figure  and  character  than  the  unfortunate  Cat- 
tarina), that  Madame  Bernstein  ceased  to  be 
disquieted  regarding  the  silly  love  affair  which 
had  had  a  commencement  at  Castlewood,  and 
relaxed  in  her  vigilance  over  Lady  Maria. 
Some  folks — many  old  folks — are  too  selfish  to 
interest  themselves  long  about  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors.  The  Baroness  had  her  trumps 
to  think  of,  her  dinners,  her  twinges  of  rheuma- 
tism :  and  her  suspicions  regarding  Maria  and 
Harry,  lately  so  lively,  now  dozed,  and  kept  a 
careless,  unobservant  watch.  She  may  have 
thought  that  the  danger  was  over,  or  she  may 
have  ceased  to  care  whether  it  existed  or  not, 
or  that  artful  Maria,  by  her  conduct,  may  have 
quite  civjoled,  soothed,  and  mis^ided  the  old 
Dragon,  to  whose  charge  she  was  given  over. 
At  Maria's  age,  nay,  earlier  indeed,  maidens 
have  learned  to  be  very  sly,  aud  at  Madame 
Bemstein*s  time  of  life,  dragons  are  not  so 
fierce  and  alert  They  can  not  turn  so  readily, 
some  of  their  old  teeth  have  dropped  out,  and 
their  eyes  require  more  sleep  than  they  needed 
in  days  when  thoy  were  more  active,  venomous, 
and  dangerous,  I,  for  my  part,  know  a  few  fe- 
male dragons,  depot  k  monJe,  and,  as  I  watch 
them  and  remember  what  they  were,  admire  the 
softening  influence  of  years  npon  these  whilome 
destroyers  of  man  and  womankind.  Their 
scales  are  so  soft  that  any  knight,  with  a  mod- 
erato  power  of  thrust,  can  strike-  them :  their 
claws,  once  strong  enough  to  tear  out  a  thou- 
sand eyes,  only  fall  with  a  feeble  pat  that  scarce 
raises  the  skin :  their  tongues,  from  their  tooth- 
less old  gums,  dart  a  venom  which  is  rather 
disagreeable  than  deadly.  See  them  trailing 
their  languid  tails,  and  crawling  home  to  their 
caverns  at  roosting  time  1  How  weak  are  their 
powers  of  doing  injury  I  their  maleficence  how- 
feeble  1  How  changed  are  they  since  the  brisk 
days  when  their  eyes  shot  wicked  fire;  their 
tongue  spat  poison ;  their  breath  blasted  repu- 
tation ;  and  th^  gobbled  up  a  daily  victim  at 
least! 

If  the  good  folks  at  Oakhnrst  could  not  re- 
sist the  testimony  which  was  brought  to  them 
regarding  Harry's  ill-doings,  why  should  Ma- 
dame Bernstein,  who  in  the  course  of  her  long 
days  had  had  more  experience  of  evil  than  all 
the  Oakhnrst  family  put  together,  be  loss  credu- 
lous than  they?  Of  course  every  single  old 
woman  of  her  ladyship*s  society  believed  every 
story  that  was  told  about  Mr.  Harry  Warring- 
ton's dissipated  habits,  and  was  ready  to  believe 
as  much  more  ill  of  him  as  you  please.  When 
the  little  dancer  went  back  to  London,  as  she 
did,  it  was  because  that  heartless  Harry  deserted 
her.  He  deserted  her  for  somebody  else,  whose 
name  was  confidently  given — whose  name? — 
whose  half  dozen  names  the  society  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells  would  whisper  about ;  where  there 
congregated  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
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women  of  fashion,  women  of  reputation,  of  demi- 
reputation,  of  virtae,  of  no  yirtne— all  mingling 
in  the  same  rooms,  dancing  to  the  same  fiddles, 
drinking  out  of  the  same  glasses  at  the  Wells, 
and  alike  in  search  of  health,  or  society,  or 
pleasure.  A  centuiy  ago,  and  our  ancestors, 
the  most  free  or  the  most  strait-laced,  met  to- 
gether at  a  score  of  such  merry  places  as  that 
where  our  present  scene  lies,  and  danced,  and 
frisked,  and  gamed,  and  drank  at  Epsom,  Bath, 
Tunbridge,  Harrowgate,  as  they  do  at  Hombouig 
and  Baden  now.    ^ 

Harry's  bad  reputation  then  comforted  his 
old  Aunt  exceedingly,  and  eased  her  mind  in 
respect  to  the  boy's  passion  for  Lady  Maria. 
So  easy  was  she  in  her  mind,  that  when  the 
Chapkin  said  he  came  to  escort  her  ladyship 
home,  Madame  Bernstein  did  not  even  care  to 
part  from  her  niece.  She  preferred  rather  to 
keep  her  under  her  eye,  to  talk  to  her  about 
her  wicked  young  cousin's  wild  extravagances, 
to  whisper  to  her  that  boys  would  be  boys,  to 
confide  to  Maria  her  intention  of  getting  a  prop- 
er wife  for  Harry — some  one  of  a  suitable  age 
— some  one  with  a  suitable  fortune — all  which 
pleasantries  poor  Maria  had  to  bear  with  as 
much  fortitude  as  she  could  muster. 

There  lired,  during  the  last  century,  a  cer- 
tain French  duke  and  marquis,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  Europe,  and  America  like- 
wise, and  has  obliged  posterity  by  leaying  be- 
hind him  a  choice  volume  of  memoirs,  which 
the  gentle  reader  is  specially  warned  not  to  con- 
sult Having  performed  the  part  of  Don  Juan 
in  his  own  country,  in  ours,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  he  has  kindly  noted  down  the  names 
of  many  court-beauties  who  fell  victims  to  his 
powers  of  fascination ;  and  very  pleasant  read- 
ing, no  doubt,  it  must  be  for  the  grandsons  and 
descendants  of  the  fashionable  persons  among 


whom  our  brilliant  nobleman 
moved,  to  find  the  names  of  their 
ancestresses  adorning  M.  le  Diic*i 
sprightly  pages,  and  their  frailtiei 
recorded  by  ^e  candid  irritei 
who  caused  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  peregrina- 
tions of  this  nobleman,  be  rint- 
ed  North  America,  where,  acooid- 
ing  to  his  custom  in  Europe,  he 
proceeded  straightway  to  fall  in 
love.  And  curious  it  is  to  con- 
trast the  elegant  refinements  of 
European  society,  where,  accoid. 
ing  to  Monseigneur,  he  had  bu 
to  lay  siege  to  a  woman  in  order 
to  vanquish  her,  with  the  simple 
lives  and  habits  of  the  colonial 
folks,  among  whom  this  Eiuo- 
pean  enslaver  of  hearts  did  not, 
it  appears,  make  a  single  con- 
quest Had  he  done  so^  he 
would  as  certainly  have  nar- 
rated his  victories  in  Petmsyha- 
nia  and  New  England  as  he  de- 
scribed his  successes  in  this  and 
his  own  country.  Travelers  in  America  have 
cried  out  quite  loudly  enough  against  tiie  rade- 
ness  and  barbarism  of  transatlantic  maimers ;  let 
the  present  writer  give  the  humble  testimony  of 
his  expericace  that  the  conversation  of  Ameri- 
can gentlemen  is  generally  modest,  and,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  the  lives  of  the  women  pure. 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Harry  Warrington 
brought  his  colonial  modesty  along  with  him  to 
the  old  country ;  and  though  he  could  not  help 
hearing  the  hee  talk  of  the  persons  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  who  were  men  of  pleasure 
and  the.  world,  ha  sat  pretty  silent  himself  in 
the  midst  of  their  rattle;  never  indulged  in 
chubk  entendre  in  his  conversation  with  women ; 
had  no  victories  over  the  sex  to  boast  of;  and 
was  shy  and  awkward  when  h^heard  sach  nar- 
rated by  others. 

This  youthful  modesty  Mr.  Sampson  had  re- 
marked during  his  intercourse  wiUi  the  lad  at 
Castlewood,  where  Mr.  Warrington  had  move 
than  once  shown  himself  quite  uneasy  whik 
cousin  Will  was  telling  some  of  his  choke 
stories;  and  my  lord  had  curtly  rebuked  his 
brother,  bidding  him  keep  his  jokes  for  the 
usher^s  table  at  Kensington,  and  not  give  need- 
less oflfense  to  their  kinsman.  Hence  the  ex- 
clamation of  "Reverentia  pueris,"  which  the 
Chaplain  had  addressed  to  his  neighbor  at  the 
ordinary  on.  Harry's  first  appearance  there. 
Mr.  Sampson,  if  he  had  not  strength  sufilciflBt 
to  do  right  himself,  at  least  had  grace  enoo^ 
not  to  ofiend  innocent  young  gentlemen  by  hh 
cynicism.  • 

The  Chaplain  was  touched  by  Harry^s  ^fftof 
the  horse ;  and  felt  a  genuine  fnendlineM  lo- 
ward  the  lad.  * '  You  see.  Sir, "  says  he,  **  I  m 
of  the  world,  and  must  do  as  the  rest  o^  dMB 
world  does.  I  have  led  a  rough  life,  Ifr. 
Warrington,  and  can't  afiK>rd  to  be  more  pai^ 
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tieaUr  tlnn  mj  neighbon.  Video  meliora, 
deteriora  seqnor,  as  we  said  at  college.  I  hare 
gol  a  little  atster,  who  is  at  boarding-school, 
tut  TCiy  far  tnm  here,  and  as  I  keep  a  decent 
tongoe  in  my  head  when  I  am  talking  with  mj 
little  Pattj,  and  expect  others  to  do  as  much, 
aae  I  may  try  and  do  as  mach  by  yon." 

l%e  Chaplain  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  Har- 
ly  to  Us  aimt,  ihe  old  Baroness.  She  liked  to 
hear  him  praised.  She  was  as  fond  of  him  as 
she  cotiM  be  of  any  thing ;  was  pleased  in  his 
eompany,  with  his  good  looks,  his  manly,  conr- 
ageoQs  bearing,  his  bloshes,  which  dame  so 
readily,  his  bright  eyes,  his  deep,  yonthfiil 
Toice.  His  shrewdness  and  simplicity  con- 
stantly amused  her;  she  would  have  wearied 
of  him  long  before,  had  he  been  derer,  or 
teamed,  or  witty,  or  other  than  he  was.  ^*  We 
nwst  find  a  good  wifo  for  him.  Chaplain,"  she 
said  to  Mr.  Sampson.  '*  I  hare  one  or  two  in 
my  eye,  who,  I  think,  will  suit  him.  We  must 
set  him  up  here ;  he  nerer  will  bear  going  back 
to  his  savages  again,  or  to  lire  with  his  little 
Hethodist  of  a  mother." 

Now  about  this  point  Mr.  Sampson,  too,  was 
personally  anxious,  and  had  also  a  wife  in  his 
eye  for  Harry.  I  suppose  he  must  hare  had 
some  conversations  with  his  lord  at  Castlewood, 
whom  we  have  heard  expressing  some  inten* 
tion  of  complimenting  his  ChapUunrith  a  good 
firing  or  other  provision,  in  event  Whis  being 
able  to  carry  out  his  lordship's  wishes  regarding 
a  moniage  for  X<ady  Maria.  If  his  good  offices 
ooold  help  that  anxious  lady  to  a  husband, 
iSampson  was  ready  to  employ  them ;  and  he 
WW  waited  to  see  in  what  most  effectual  man- 
Qtr  he  could  bring  his  influence  to  bear. 

Sampson's  society  was  most  agreeable,  and 
he  and  his  young  friend  were  intimate  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  parson  rejoiced  in 
high  ^irits,  good  appetite,  good-humor,  pre- 
tsnded  to  no  sort  of  squeamishness,  and  in- 
dulged in  no  sanctified  hypocritical  conrersa- 
tkm;  nevertheless,  he  took  care  not  to  shock 
his  young  fiiend  by  any  needless  outbreaks  of 
levity  or  immon^ty  of  talk,  initiating  his  pu- 
pil, perhaps  from  poUcy,  perhaps  from  compunc- 
tioii,  only  into  the  minor  mysteries,  as  it  were ; 
•ad  not  telling  him  the  secrets  with  which  the 
aalncky  adept  himself  was  only  too  familiar. 
With  Hany,  Sampson  was  only  a  brisk,  lively, 
joUjr  companion,  ready  for  any  drinking  bout, 
or  any  sport,  a  cock-fight,  a  shooting  match,  a 
game  at  cards,  or  a  gallop  across  the  common ; 
hot  his  conversation  was  decent,  and  he  tried 
maeh  more  to  amuse  the  young  man  than  to 
lead  him  astray.  The  Chaplain  was  quite 
SQceessfal :  he  had  immense  animal  spirits  as 
well  as  natnrld  wit,  and  aptitude  as  well  as  ex- 
peri^ice  in  that  business  of  toad-eater  which 
hui  been  his  calling  and  livelihood  from  his 
veiy  earliest  years— «ver  nnce  he  first  entered 
wUege  as  a  servitor,  and  east  about  to  see  by 
whose  means  he  could  make  his  fortune  in  life. 
That  was  but  sadre  just  now,  when  we  said 
there  were  no  toad-eaters  left  in  the  world. 


There  are  many  men  of  Sampson^s  profession 
now,  doubtless ;  nay,  little  boys  at  our  public 
schools  are  sent  thither  at  the  earliest  age,  in- 
structed by  their  parents,  and  put  out  ap- 
prentices to  toad-eating.  But  the  flattery  is  not 
so  manifest  as  it  used  to  be  a  hundred  years 
since.  Young  men  and  old  have  hangers-on, 
and  led  captains,  but  they  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  equality,  borrow  money,  or  swallow  their 
toads  in  private,  and  walk  abroad  arm-in-arm 
with  the  great  man,  and  call  him  by  his  name 
without  his  title.  In  those  good  old  times, 
when  Harry  Warrington  first  came  to  Europe, 
a  gentleman's  toad-eater  pretended  to  no  airs 
of  equality  at  all ;  openly  paid  court  to  his  pa- 
tron, called  him  by  that  name  to  other  folks, 
went  on.  his  errands  for  him — any  sort  of  er- 
rands which  the  patron  might  devise— K»dled 
him  Sir  in  speaking  to  him,  stood  up  in  his 
presence  until  bidden  to  sit  down,  and  flattered 
him  ex  officio.  Mr.  Sampson  did  not  take  the 
least  shame  in  speaking  of  Harry  as  his  young 
patron — as  a  young  Virginian  nobleman  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  other  noble  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Castlewood.  He  was  proud  of  appear- 
ing at  Harry's  side,  and  as  his  humble  retainer; 
in  public  talked  about  him  to  the  compapy,  gave 
orders  to  Harry's  tradesmen,  from  whom,  let  us 
hope,  he  received  a  percentage  in  return  for  his 
reomnmendations ;  performed  all  the  functions 
of  aid-de-camp— -others,  if  our  young  gentleman 
demanded  them  from  the  obsequious  divine,  who 
had  gayly  discharged  the  duties  of  and  du  prince 
to  ever  so  many  young  men  of  feshion  since  his 
own  entrance  into  the  worid.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  since  his  arrival  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Warrington  had  not  been  uniformly  lucky  in 
friendships  which  he  had  made. 

''What  a  reputation,  Sir,  they  have  made 
for  you  in  this  place !"  cries  Mr.  Sampson,  com- 
ing back  from  the  co£fee-house  to  his  patron. 
''  Monsieur  de  Bichelieu  was  nothing  to  you  I" 

<'  How  do  you  mean.  Monsieur  de  Richdien  ? 
— ^Nerer  was  at  Minorca  in  n^  life,"  says  down- 
right Harry,  who  had  not  heard  of  those  ricto- 
ries  at  home,  which  made  the  French  duke  fa- 
mous. 

Mr.  Sampson  explained.  The  pretty  widow 
Patcham,  who  had  just  arrived,  was  certainly 
desperate  about  Mr.  Warrington :  her  way  of 
going  on  at  the  rooms,  the  night  before,  proved 
that.  As  for  Mrs.  Hooper,  that  was  a  known 
case,  and  tht  Alderman  had  fetched  his  wife 
back  to  London  for  no  other  reason.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  whole  Wells. 

**  Who  says  so?"  cries  out  Harry,  indignant- 
ly. '*  I  should  like  to  meet  the  man  who  dares 
say  so,  and  confound  the  rillain  I" 

**  I  should  not  like  to  show  him  to  you,"  says 
Mr.  Sampson,  laughing.  "It  might  be  the 
worse  for  him." 

*'  It*s  a  shame  to  speak  with  such  levity  about 
the  character  of  ladies,  or  of  gentlemen  either," 
continues  Mr.  Warrington,  pacing  up  and  dovm 
the  room  ii)  a  fume. 

"  So  I  told  them,"  says  the  Chfq>lain,  wag- 
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ging  hia  head  and  looking  vezy  mach  moved  and 
very  grave,  tbongh,  if  the  trath  were  known,  it 
had  never  come  into  his  mind  at  all  to  be  angry 
at  hearing  charges  of  this  nature  against  Harry. 

'*  It's  a  shame,  I  say,  to  talk  away  the  repu- 
tation of  any  man  or  woman  as  people  do  here. 
Do  yon  know,  in  oar  country,  a  fellow's  ears 
would  not  be  safe;  and  a  little  before  I  left 
home,  three  brothers  shot  down  a  man  ibr  hav- 
ing spaken  ill  of  their  sister." 

'*  Serve  the  villain  right !"  cries  Sampson, 
y        '*  Already  they  have  had  that  calumny  about 
me  set  agoing  here,  Sampson — about  me  and 
the  poor  little  French  dancing-girL" 

'*  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  shaking 
powder  out  of  his  wig. 

"Wicked;  wasn't  it?" 

**  Abominable." 

"They  said  the  very  same  thing  about  my 
Lord  March  ?     Isn't  it  shameful  ?" 

"Indeed  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  preserv- 
ing a  face  of  wonderful  gravity. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  if  these  sto- 
ries were  to  come  to  my  mother^s  ears.  It 
would  break  her  heart ;  I  do  believe  it  would. 
Why,  only  a  few  days  before  yon  came,  a  mili- 
tary friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Wolfe,  told  me  how 
the  most  horrible  lies  were  circulated  about  me. 
Good  Heavens  I  What  do  they  think  a  gentle- 
man of  my  name  and  country  can  be  capable 
of— I  a  seducer  of  women  ?  They  might  as 
well  say  I  was  a  horse-stealer  or  a  housebreak- 
er. I  vow  if  I  hear  any  man  say  so  I'll  have 
his  ears  I" 

"I  have  read,  Sir,  that  the  Grand  Seignior 
of  Turkey  has  bushels  of  ears  sometimes  sent  in 
to  him,"  says  Mr.  Sampson,  laughing.  "If 
you  took  all  those  that  had  heard  scandal 
against  you  or  others,  what  basketfuls  you 
would  fill  I" 
^  "  And  so  I  would,  Sampson,  as  soon  as  look 
at  'em,  any  fellow's  who  said  a  word  against  a 
lady  or  a  gentleman  of  honor,"  cries  the  Vir- 
ginian. ^ 

"  If  you'll  go  down  to  the  Well,  you'll  find  a 
harvest  of  'em.  I  just  came  from  there.  It 
was  the  high  tide  of  Scandal.  Detraction  was 
at  its  height  And  yon  may  see  the  nymphas 
diMcente*  and  the  aure*  aatyrorum  acutas,"  cries 
the  Chaplain,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulckrs. 

"That  may  be  as  you  say,  Sampson,"  Mr. 
Warrington  replies;  "but  if  ever  I  hear  any 
man  speak  against  my  character,  I'll  punish 
him.     Mark  that !" 

"I  shall  be  very  sorry  for  his  sake,  that  I 
should ;  for  you'll  mark  him  in  a  way  he  won't 
like.  Sir ;  and  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  your 
word." 

"  Ton  may  be  sure  of  that,  Sampson.  And 
now  shall  we  go  to  dinner,  and  afterward  to  my 
Lady  Trumpington's  tea?" 

"You  know,  Sir,  I  can't  resist  a  card  or  a 
bottle,"  says  Mr.  Sampson.  "  Let  us  have  the 
last  first,  and  then  the  first  shsU  come  last" 
And  with  this  the  two  gentlemen  went  off  to 
their  accustomed  place  of  refection. 


.  That  was  an  age  in  whidi  wine-bibbing  was 
more  common  than  in  our  politer  time ;  and  es* 
pecially  since  the  arrival  of  General  Braddoek's 
army  in  his  native  country,  our  young  Yiififai- 
ian  had  acquired  rather  a  liking  for*the  filUng 
of  bumpers  and  the  calling  of  toasts,  having 
heard  that  it  was  a  point  of  honor  among  the 
officers  never  to  decline  a  toast  or  a  challenge. 
So  Harry  and  his  Chaphun  drank  their  claret  in 
peace  and  plenty,  namingv  as  the  simple  casKn 
was,  some  iavorite  lady  with  each  glass. 

The  Chaplain  had  reasons  of  hia  own  for  de- 
siring to  know  how  far  the  affiur  between  Hanv 
and  my  Lady  Maria  bad  gone ;  whether  it  was 
advancing,  or  whether  it  was  ended ;  and  be 
and  his  young  firiend  were  jnst  warm  enoagh 
with  the  claret  to  be  able  to  talk  with  that  great 
eloquence,  that  candor,  that  admirable  friendli- 
ness, which  good  wine,  taken  in  a  rather  i^jfr^ 
dicions  quantity,  iniplres.  O  kindly  harvnts 
of  the  Acquitanian  grape!  O  sunny  banks 
of  Garonne !  O  friendly  caves  of  Glcdstaoe 
and  Morel,  where  the  dusky  fla^  lie  recon- 
dite !  May  we  not  say  a  wcrd  of  thanks  for  al 
the  pleasure  we  owe  yon  ?  Are  the  Temper- 
ance men  to  be  allowed  to  shout  in  the  pablie 
places?  are  the  Vegetarians  to  bellow  "Cab- 
bage foriever!"  and  may  we  modest  CEnophi- 
lists  not  sing  the  praises  of  our  favorite  pUiat  ? 
After  the. drinking  of  good  Bordeaux  wine 
there  is  a  point  (I  do  not  say  a  pint)  at  which 
men  arrive  when  all  the  generous  fiuinlties  of 
the  soul  are  awakened  and  in  full  vigor ;  wben 
the  wit  brightens  and  breaks  out  in  sudden 
flashes;  when  the  intellects  are  keenest;  whea 
the  pent-up  words  and  confined  thoughts  get  a 
night-rule,  and  rush  abroad  and  disport  them- 
selves ;  when  the  kindest  afiections  come  out 
and  shake  hands  with  mankind,  and  the  timid 
Truth  jumps  up  naked  out  of  his  well  and  pre- 
claims  himself  to  all  the  worid.  How,  by  the 
kind  influence  of  die  wine-cup,  we  succor  the 
poor  and  humble  1  How  bravely  we  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  the  oppressed !  I  say,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  pumps  which  ever  spouted,  that  there 
is  a  moment  in  a  bout  of  good  wine,  at  which 
if  a  man  could  but  remain,  wit,  wisdom,  eo«^ 
age,  generosity,  eloquence,  happiness,  were  hit; 
but  the  moment  passes,  and  that  other  glasi 
somehow  spoils  the  state  of  beatitude.  Hiere 
is  a  headache  in  the  morning ;  we  are  not  go- 
ing into  Parliament  for  our  native  town ;  we 
are  not  going  to  shoot  those  iVench  officers  who 
have  been  speaking  disrespectfully  of  our  coaa- 
try ;  and  poor  Jeremy  Diddler  calls  about  eleven 
o*clock  for  another  half-sovereign,  and  we  are 
unwell  in  bed,  and  can't  see  him,  and  send  him 
empty  away. 

Well,  then,  as  they  sate  over  their  generoti 
cups,  the  company  having  departed,  and  the 
— th  bottle  of  claret  being  brought  in  by  Mon- 
sieur Barbeati,  the  Chaplain  fbund  himself  in 
an  eloquent  state,  with  a  strong  d^re  for  in- 
culcating sublime  moral  precepts,  while  Hany 
was  moved  by  an  extreme  longing  to  expkio 
his  whole  private  history,  and  impart  all  hia 
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present  feelings  to  hi^  new  friend.  Mark  that 
fiict.  Why  nvst  a  man  saj  ererj  thing  that 
eomes  uppermost  in  bis  noble  mind,  because, 
Ibrsooth,  he  has  swsllowed  a  half-pint  more  of 
vine  than  he  ordinarily  drinks?  Suppose  I 
kad  eonunitted  a  mnider  (of  course  I  allow  the 
ibeny  and  Champagne  at  dinner),  should  I 
snnounce  that  homicide  somewhere  about  the 
third  bottle  (in  a  small  party  of  men)  of  claret 
tt  dessert  ?  Of  coarse :  and  hence  the  fidelity 
to  water>gmel  announced  a  few  pages  back. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  what  your  conduct  has 
really  been  with  regard  to  the  Cattarina,  Mr. 
Warrington  ;  I  am  glad  from  my  soul !"  says 
the  impetoous  Chaplain.  '*  The  wine  is  with 
you.  Y««  have  shown  that  you  can  bear  down 
calumny  and  resist  temptation.  Ah !  my  dear 
Sir,  men  are  not  all  so  fortunate.  What  famous 
good  wine  this  is  !'*  and  he  sucks  up  a  glass  with 
"^A  toast  from  you,  my  dear  Sir,  if  you  please !" 
"  I  ^e  yon  *  Miss  Fanny  Mountain,  of  Vir- 
piu%^^  says  Mr.  Warrington,  filling  a  bumper 
as  hl^  thoughts  fly  straightway,  ever  so  many 
thoosaiid  miles,  to  home. 

'<Oae  of  your  American  conquests,  I  sup- 
pssef*  says  the  Chi^lain. 

"Nay,  she  is  bat  ten  years  old,  and  I  have 
never  made  any  conquests  at  all  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  San^son,"  says  the  young  gentleman. 

*^  You  are  like  a  true  gentleman,  and  don*t 
kiss  and  tell,  Sir."     _, 

"  ki^eitherkiss  sor  tell.  .  1%  ie;ay  the  custom 
of  oar  conntpfv  Sampsoh,  to  riiin  girls,  or  fre- 
qiMDt  the  society  of  low  women.  We  Virginian 
guulemen  honor  women :  we  don't  wish  to  bring 
tiiem  to  shame,**  cries  the  young  toper,  looking 
very  proud  and  handsome.  '*  The  young  lady 
whose  name  I  mentioned  hath  lived  in  our  fam- 
il/  since  her  ii^ncy,  and  I  would  shoot  the 
man  who  di<f  her  a  wrong— by  Heaven  I  would  I** 
"  Tour  sentiments  do  you  honor  I  Let  me 
shake  hands  with  you !  I  wili  shake  hands  with 
yoB,  Mr.  Warrington  T*  cried  the  enthusiastic 
Sampson.  **  And  let  me  tell  you  'tis  the  grasp 
of  honest  friendship  offered  you,  and  not  mere- 
ly the  poor  retainer  paying  court  to  the  wealthy 
patron.  No  I  with  such  liquor  as  this  all  men 
are  equal — fdith,  all  men  are  rich,  while  it  lasts  I 
sod  Tom  Sampson  is  as  wealthy  with  his  bottle 
at  your  honor  with  all  the  acres  of  your  princi- 
psUty!" 

**Let  us  have  another  bottle  of  riches,"  says 
Hanry,  with  a  lai^h.  *^£noor  du  cachet  jaune, 
mm  Aon  Monsiear  Barbeau  I"  and  exit  Monsieur 
Barbeau  to  Uie  caves  below. 

**  Another  bottle  of  riches  I  Capital,  capi- 
tall  How  beantifnlly  you  speak  French,  Mr. 
Harry.'* 

'*  I  d^  speak  it  well,"  says  Harry.  <'  At  least 
when  I  speak  Monsieur  Barbeau  understands 
me  weU  enoogb." 

**  You  do  every  thing  well,  I  think.   You  suc- 
ceed in  whatever  you  try.    That  is  why  they 
bave  bncied  here  yon  have  won  the  hearts  of 
•0  many  women,  ^r." 
'*  There  yoo  go  ag4in  about  the  women !     I 


tell  you  I  don't  like  these  stories  about  women. 
Confound  me,  Sampson,  why  is  a  gentleman's 
character  to  be  blackened  so  ?" 

**  Well,  at  any  rate,  there  is  one,  unless  my 
eyes  deceive  me  very  much  indeed,  Sir  1"  cries 
the  Chaplain. 

*'  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Harry,  flush- 
ing very  red. 

**Nay.  I  name  no  names.  It  isn't  for  a 
poor  Chaplain  to  meddle  with  his  betters'  do- 
ings, or  to  know  their  thoughts,"  says  Mr.  Samp- 
son. 

''Thoughts!  wAa<  thoughts,  Sampson?" 

"  I  fancied  I  saw,  on  the  part  of  a  certain 
lovely  and  respected  lady  at  Castlewood,  a  pref- 
erence exhibited.  I  fancied  on  the  side  of  a 
certain  distinguished  young  gentleman  a  strong 
liking  manifested  itself;  but  I  may  have  been 
wrong,  and  ask  pardon." 

''  Oh,  Sampson,  San^pson  !"  broke  out  the 
young  man.  '*  I  tell  you  I  am  miserable.  I 
tell  you  I  have  been  longing  for  some  one  to 
confide  in,  or  ask  advice  of.  Yon  do  know, 
then,  that  there  has  been  something  going  on 
— something  between  me  and — ^Help  Mr.  Samp- 
son, Monsieur  Barbeau — and — and  some  one 
else?" 

*'I  have  watehed  it  this  month  past,"  says 
the  Chaplain. 

''Confound  me,  Shr,  do  you  mean  yon  have 
^epn  o/spy^onAie?"  says  the  other,  hotly. 

"A  spy !  Yon  made  little  disguise  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  her  ladyship  wasn't 
a  much  better  hand  at  deceiving.  You  were 
always  together.  In  the  shrubberies,  in  the 
walks,  in  the  village,  in  the  galleries  of  the 
house — you  always  found  a  pretext  for  being 
together,  and  plenty  of  eyes  besides  mine  wateh-  ' 
ed  you." 

"  Gracious  powers  I  What  did  yon  see,  Samp- 
son?" cries  the  lad. 

"Nay,  Sir,  'tis  forbidden  to  kiss  and  tell.  I 
say  so  again,"  says  the  Chaplain. 

The  young  man  turned  very  red.  "  Oh,  Samp- 
son !"  he  cried,  "  oan  I^-can  I  confide  in  you  ?" 

"Dearest  Sir — dear,  generous  youth — you 
know  I  would  shed  my  heart's  blood  for  you !" 
exclaims  the  Chaplain,  squeezing  his  patron's 
hand,  and  turning  a  brilliant  pair  of  eyes  ceil- 
ing-ward. 

"Oh,  Sampson!  I  tell  you  I  am  miserable. 
With  all  this  play  and  wine,  while  I  have  been 
here,  I  tell  you  I  have  been  trying  to  drive 
away  care.  I  own  to  you  that,  when  we  were 
at  CasUewood,  there  was  things  passed  between 
a  certain  lady  and  me." 

The  parson  gave  a  slight  whistle  over  his 
S^ass  of  Bordeaux. 

"And  they've  made  me  wretched,  those  things 
have.  I  mean,  you  see,  that  if  a  gentleman  has 
given  his  word,  why,  it's  his  word,  and  he  must 
stand  by  it,  you  know.  I  mean  that  I  thought 
I  loved  her — and  so  I  do,  very  much,  and  she't 
a  most  dear,  kind,  dariing,  affectionate  creature, 
and  very  handsome,  too— quite  beautiful ;  but 
then,  you  know,  our  ages,  Sampson.     Think 
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of  onr  tif^f  Sampson!  '*  She's- as  old  as  my 
mother  1" 

"Who  would  never  forgire  yon." 

**I  don't  intend  to  let  any  body  meddle  in 
my  affairs,  not  Madam  Esmond  nor  any  body 
else,"  cries  Harry;  "but  you  see,  Sampson,  she 
t*  old — and,  oh,  hang  it!  Why  did  Aunt 
Bernstein  tell  me — ?" 

"Tell  you  what?" 

"Something  I  can't  dimlge  to  any  body — 
something  that  tortures  me  ?" 

"Not  about  the — ^the — ^  the  Chaplain  pansed : 
he  was  going  to  say  about  her  ladyship's  little 
affair  with  the  French  dancing^mnster ;  about 


other  little  anecdotes  affecting  ber  character. 
But  he  had  not  drunk  wine  enough  to  be  quite 
candid,  or  too  much,  and  was  past  the  real  mo- 
ment of  virtue. 

"Yes,  yes;  every  one  of  'em  false— ctot 
one  of  'em  I"  shrieks  out  Harry. 

"Great  powers,  what  do  yon  mean?"  asb 
his  friend. 

"These,  Sir,  these!"  says  Hany,  beitinf  s 
tattoo  on  his  own  white  teeth .  "I didnU know 
it  when  I  asked  her.  I  swear  I  dida*t  know  it 
Oh,  it's  horrible,  if  s  horrible !  and  it  has  earned 
me  nights  of  agony,  Sampson.  My  dear  old 
grandfather  had  a  set— «  Frenchman  at  C3iaries- 
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ton  made  them  for  him — and  we  used  to  look 
at  'em  griQning  in  a  tumbler,  and  when  thej 
were  oat  his  jaws  used  to  fall  in — ^I  neyer  thought 
ake  had  'em." 

"  Had  what.  Sir  ?"  again  asked  the  Chaplain. 

"D it,  Sir,  don't  you  see  1  mean  teeth  f" 

lays  Harry,  rapping  the  table. 

"Nay,  only  two." 

"And  how  the  deril  do  you  know,  Sir?" 
asks  the  young  man,  fiercely. 

"  I— I  had  it  from  her  maid.  She  had  two 
teeth  knocked  out  by  a  stone  which  cut  her  lip 
a  little,  and  they  hare  been  replaced." 

"Oh,  Sampson,  do  you  mean  to  say  they 
ain't  all  sham  ones  ?"  cries  the  boy. 

"  But  two,  Sir ;  at  least,  so  Peggy  told  me ; 
and  she  would  just  as  soon  have  blabbed  about 
the  whole  two-and-thirty — the  rest  are  as  sound 
as  yonrs,  which  are  beautiful." 

"And  her  hair,  Sampson — is  that  all  right, 
too?"  asks  the  young  gentleman. 

"Tb  lovely — ^I  hare  seen  that.  I  cati  take 
my  oath  to  that.  Her  ladyship  can  sit  upon  it ; 
and  her  figure  is  very  fine ;  and  her  skin  is  as 
white  as  snow ;  and  her  heart  is  the  kindest 
that  ever  was ;  and  I  know,  that  is,  I  feel  sure, 
it  is  Teiy  tender  about  you,  Mr.  Warrington." 

"Oh,  Sampson  I  Heaven,  Heaven  bless  you! 
What  a  weight  you've  taken  off  my  mind  with 
those— those — ^never  mind  them  I  Oh,  Sam ! 
How  happy — that  is,  no,  no — Oh,  how  miserable 
I  am !  She's  as  old  as  Madam  Esmond — by 
George  she  is — she's  as  old  as  my  mother.  You 
wouldn't  have  a  fellow  many  a  woman  as  old 
as  his  mother?  It's  too  bad ;  by  Oeorge  it  is. 
It's  too  bad."  And  here,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Hairy  Esmond  Warrington,  Esquire,  of  Castle- 
wood,  in  Virginia,  began  to  cry.  The  delect- 
alde  point,  you  see,  must  have  been  passed  sev> 
etal  glasses  ago. 

"Ton  don't  want  to  marry  her,  then?"  asks 
the  Chaplain. 

"What's  that  to  you.  Sir?  I've  promised 
her,  and  an  Esmond — a  Virginia  Esmond,  mind 
that — Mr.  What's-your-name — Sampson — has 
bat  his  word !"  The  sentiment  was  noble,  but 
<lelivered  by  Harry  with  rather  a  doubtful  artic- 
ulation. 

"Mind  you,  I  said  a  Virginia  Esmond,"  con- 
tinned  poor  Harry,  lifting  up  his  finger;  **I 
don't  mean  the  younger  branch  here.  I  don't 
mean  Will,  who  robbed  me  about  the  horse, 
■nd  whose  bones  I'U  break.  I  give  you  Lady 
Itsria— Heaven  bless  her,  and  Heaven  bless 
yM,  Sampson,  and  yon  deserve  to  be  a  bishop, 
old  boy  I" 

"liere  are  letters  between  you,  I  suppose  ?" 
ttys  Sampson. 

*'LetterB!  Dammy,  she's  always  writing  me 
letters !  never  gets  me  into  a  window  but  she 
Micks  one  in  my  cuff.  Letters,  that  is  a  good 
idsiL  Look  here !  Here's  letters ! "  And  he 
ftrew  down  a  pocket-book  containing  a  heap 
of  papers  of  the  poor  lady's  composition. 

"Those  are  letters,  indeed!  What  a  post- 
bag!"  says  the  Chaplain. 


"But  any  man  who  touches  them — dies- 
dies  on  the  spot !"  shrieks  Harry,  starting  from 
his  seat,  and  reeling  toward  his  sword ;  which 
he  draws,  and  then  stamps  with  his  foot,  and 
says  **HaI  ha  I"  and  then  lunges  at  M.  Bar- 
beau  who  skips  away  from  the  lunge  behind  the 
Chaplain,  who  looks  rather  alarmed.  I  know 
we  could  have  had  a  more  exciting  picture  than 
either  of  those  we  present  of  Harry  this  month, 
and  the  lad  with  his  hair  disheveled,  raging 
about  the  room,  Jiamherye  au  vent,  and  pinking 
the  affrighted  innkeeper  and  Chaplain,  would 
have  afforded  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil.  But 
oh,  to  think  of  him  stumbling  over  a  stool,  and 
prostrated  by  an  enemy  who  has  stole  away  his 
brains  I  Come  Gumbo !  and  help  your  roaster 
tobedl 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

m  WHICH  A  FAMILY  COACH   18  ORDERED. 

Wb  have  now  to  divulge  the  secret  which 
Air.  Lambert  whispered  in  his  wife's  ear  at  the 
close  of  the  ante-penultimate  chapter,  and  the 
publication  of  which  caused  such  great  pleasure 
to  the  whole  of  the  Oakhurst  family.  As  tho 
hay  was  in,  the  com  not  ready  for  cutting,  and 
by  consequence  the  farm-horses  disengaged, 
why,  asked  Colonel  Lambert,  should  they  not 
be  put  into  the  coach,  and  should  we  not  all 
pay  a  visit  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  taking  friend 
Wolfe  at  Westerham  on  our  way  ? 

Mamma  embraced  this  proposal,  and  I  dare 
say  the  honest  gentleman  who  made  it.  All 
the  children  jumped  for  joy.  The  girls  went 
off  straightway  to  get  together  their  best  cala- 
mancoes, paduasoys,  falbalas,  furbelows,  capes, 
cardinals,  sacks,  neglig^,  solitaires,  caps,  rib- 
bons, mantuas,  clocked  stockings,  and  high- 
heeled  stockings,  and  I  know  not  what  articles 
of  toilet.     Mamma's  best  robes  were  taken  fi!X>m 
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the  presses,  whence  thej  onlj  issued  on  rare, 
solemn  occasions,  retiring  immediately  after- 
ward to  lavender  and  seclosion ;  the  braye  Col- 
onel produced  his  laced  hat  and  waistcoat  and 
silver-hilted  hauf^er;  Charlj  rejoiced  in  a  rtuee 
holiday  suit  of  his  father*s,  in  which  the  Colonel 
had  been  married,  and  which  Mrs.  Lambert  cut 
up,  not  without  a  pang.  Ball  and  Dumpling 
had  their  tails  and  manes  tied  with  ribbon,  and 
Chump,  the  old  white  cart-horse,  went  as  uni- 
corn leader,  to  help  the  carriage-horses  up  the 


first  hilly  fire  miles  of  the  road  from  Omkliost 
to  Westerham.  The  caniage  was  am  aadeat 
vehicle,  and  was  believed  to  have  served  In  Ihi 
procession  which  had  brought  George  L  te» 
Greenwich  to  London,  on  his  first  aniTal  lo  mr 
sume  the  sovereignty  of  these  realms.  li  Im^ 
belonged  to  Mr.  Lambert's  father,  and  IheiH^ 
ily  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regaidinn  it^  eW 
since  they  could  remember  any  thing,  mm  oaf^ 
the  most  splendid  coaches  in  the  tluma  tt|j^ 
doms.    Brian,  coachman,  and— must  it  4 ' 
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o«m«d?  its  plowman,  of  the  Oakhurst  familj, 
W  ft  place  oa  the  box,  with  Mr.  Charlj  hj 
his  side.  The  precious  clothes  were  packed  in 
imperials  on  the  roof.  The  Colonel's  pistols 
were  put  in  the  pockets  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
blimderhiiss  hang  behind  the  box,  in  reach  of 
Brian,  who  was  an  old  soldier.  No  highway- 
man, howerer,  molested  the  convoj;  not  even 
tn  innkeeper  leried  contributions  on  Colonel 
Lambert,  who,  with  a  slender  purse  and  a  large 
hmilj,  was  not  to  be  plundered  by  those  or  any 
odier  depredators  on  the  king^s  highway ;  and  a 
reasooable,  cheap,  modest  lodging  had  been  en- 
gaged for  them  by  young  Colonel  Wolfe,  at  the 
house  where  he  was  himself  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting up,  and  whither  he  himself  accompanied 
them  on  horseback. 

It  happened  that  these  lodgings  were  opposite 
Msdame  Bernstein's;  and  as  the  Oakhurst  fiim- 
ily  reached  their  quarters  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing, they  could  see  chair  after  chair  discharg- 
ing powdered  beaux  and  patched  and  brocaded 
beauties  at  the  Baronesses  door,  who  was  hold- 
ing one  of  her  many  card  parties.  The  sun  was 
net  yet  down  (for  our  ancestors  began  their  dis- 
opations  at  early  hours,  and  were  at  meat, 
drink,  or  cards,  any  time  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  any  time  in  the  night  or 
morning),  and  the  young  country  ladies  and 
their  nuKher  from  their  window  could  see  the 
nuioos  personages  as  they  passed  into  the  Bern- 
stein rout.  Colonel  Wolfe  told  the  ladies  who 
laoti  of  the  characters  were.  Twas  almost  as 
delightful  as  going  to  the  party  themselves,  Het- 
tj  rad  Theo  thought,  for  they  not  only  could 
lee  the  guests  arriving,  but  look  into  the  Baron- 
em's  open  casements  and  watch  many  of  them 
there.  Of  a  few  of  the  personages  we  have  be« 
fore  had  a  glimpse.  When  the  Duchess  of 
Qneensbercy  passed,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  explained 
who  she  was,  Bfartin  Lambert  was  ready  with 
s  score  of  lines  about  '*  Kitty,  beautiful  and 
Toong,"  from  his  favorite  Mat  Prior. 

"  Think  that  that  old  lady  was  once  like  you, 
girls!"  cries  the  Colonel. 

'*Like  us,  papa?  Well,  certainly  we  never 
nt  op  for  being  beauties?"  says  Miss  Hetty, 
tossing  up  her  little  head. 

''Tes,  like  yon,  yon  little  baggage ;  like  you 
It  this  moment,  who  wipit  to  go  to  that  drum 
yonder: 

^*Iiill«mad  with  rage  at  mm!  restraint 
'Which  vise  mamma  ordained. 
And  lorelr  vexed  to  plaj  the  saint 
While  wit  and  beautj  reigned.*** 

'*We  were  never  invited,  papa;  and  I  am 
Mffe  if  there's  no  bdinty  more  worth  seeing  than 
t^  the  wit  can't  be  much  worth  the  hearing," 
>gtin  says  the  satirist  of  the  family. 

"  Oh,  but  he's  a  rare  po*t.  Mat  Prior !"  con- 
tiones  the  Colonel ;  "  though,  mind  you,  girls, 
yMi'n  dup  over  all  the  poems  I  have  miuked 
vtdi  a  crosBL  A  rare  poet  I  and  to  think  yon 
shooM  see  one  of  his  heroines  I  Fondness  pre- 
nSkdf  mamma  gave  way  (she  always  will,  Mr. 
UmbertI)— 
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^*  Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way,— 
Kitty  at  heart**  denre 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day. 
And  let  the  world  on  flrel*** 

*'  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  very  inflam- 
mable," says  manmia. 

**  So  it  was,  my  dear,  twenty  years  ago,  much 
more  inflammable  than  it  is  now,"  remarks  the 
ColoneL 

'*  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lambert  I"  is  nuunma's  an- 
swer. 

"  Look,  look  I"  cries  Hetty,  running  forward 
and  pointing  to  the  little  square,  and  the  cov- 
ered gallery,  where  was  the  door  leading  to 
Madame  Bemstein*s  apartments,  and  round 
which  was  a  crowd  of  street  urchins,  idlers,  and 
yokels,  watching  the  company. 

"It's  Harry  Warrington  I"  exclaims  Theo, 
waving  a  handkerchief  to  the  young  Virginian ; 
but  Warrington  did  not  see  Miss  Lambert.  The 
Virginian  was  walking  arm-in-arm  with  a  port- 
ly clergyman  in  a  crisp  rustling  silk  gown,  and 
the  two  went  into  Madame  de  Bernstein's  door. 

'*!  heard  him  preach  a  most  admirable  ser- 
mon here  last  Sunday,"  says  Mr.  Wolfe ;  <*  a 
little  theatrical,  but  most  striking  and  elo- 
quent.'^ 

« You  seem  to  be  here  most  Sundays,  James," 
says  Mrs.  Lambert. 

**And  Monday,  and  so  on  till  Saturday," 
adds  the  ColoneL  ''See,  he  has  beautifled 
himself  already,  hath  his  hair  in  buckle,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  is  going  to  the  drum  too." 

'*  I  had  rather  sit  quiet  generally  of  a  Satur- 
day evening,"  says  sober  Mr.  Wolfe;  "at  any 
rate  away  from  card-playing  and  scandal ;  but 
I  own,  dear  Mrs.  Lambert,  1  am  under  orders. 
Shall  I  go  across  the  way  and  send  Mr.  War- 
rington to  you  ?" 

**  No,  let  him  have  his  sport.  Wo  shall  see 
him  to-morrow.  He  won't  care  to  be  disturbed 
amidst  his  fine  folks  by  us  country  people,"  said 
meek  Mrs.  Lambert. 

'*!  am  glad  he  is  with  a  clergyman  who 
preaches  so  well,"  says  Theo,  softly ;  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  say,  '  You  see,  good  peq)le,  he 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  thought  l^im,  and  as  I,  for 
my  part,  never  believed  him  to  be.'  *'The 
clergyman  has  a  very  kind,  handsome  face." 

*'  Here  comes  a  greater  clergyman  I"  cries 
Mr.  Wolfe;  ''there  is  my  Lord  of  Salisbury, 
with  his  blue  ribbon,  and  a  chaplain  behind 
him." 

"  And  whom  a  mercy's  name  have  we  here  ?" 
breaks  in  Mrs.  Lambert,  as  a  sedan-chair,  cov- 
ered with  gilding,  topped  with  no  less  than  five 
earl's  coronets,  carried  by  bearers  in  richly  laced 
clothes,  and  preceded  by  three  footmen  in  the 
same  splendid  livery,  now  came  up  to  Madame 
de  Bernstein's  door.  The  Bishop,  who  had 
been  about  to  enter,  stopped,  and  ran  back  with 
the  most  respectful  bows  and  courtesies  to  the 
sedan-chair,  giving  his  hand  to  the  lady  who 
stepped  thence. 

"Who  on  earth  is  this?"  asks  Mrs.  Lam« 
bert. 
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"Sprechen  sie  Deutteli.  J«  meinherr. 
Nichts  verstand,"  says  the  waggish  CoIoneL 

"Pooh,  Martin." 

"  Well,  if  yon  can't  understand  High  Dutch, 
my  lore,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  Yoor  education 
was  neglected  at  school.  Can  you  understand 
heraldry  ?    I  know  you  can." 

**I  make,"  cries  Charly,  reciting  the  shield, 
"  three  morions  on  a  field  or,  with  an  earl's 
coronet." 

*'  A  countess's  coronet,  my  son.  The  Oowtt^ 
ess  of  Yarmouth,  my  son." 

**■  And  pray  who  is  riie  ?" 

**It  hath  erer  heen  the  custom  of  our  sov- 
ereigns to  advance  persons  of  distinction  to  hon- 
or," continues  the  Colonel,  gravely;  •*  and  this 
eminent  person  hath  heen  so  promoted,  by  our 
gracious  monarch,  to  the  rank  of  Countess  of 
this  kingdom." 

**But  why,  papa?"  asked  the  daughters  to- 
gether. 

<* Never  mind,  girls  I"  said  mamma. 

But  that  incorrigible  Colonel  would  go  on. 

'*  Y,  my  children,  is  one  of  the  last  and  the 
most  awkwaid  letters  of  the  whole  alphabet. 
When  I  tell  you  stories^  you  are  always  say- 
ing Why.  Why  should  my  Lord  Bishop  be 
Clinging  to  that  lady  ?  Look  at  him  rubbing 
his  fat  hands  together,  and  smiling  into  her 
face !  It's  not  a  handsome  face  any  longer. 
It  is  all  painted  red  and  white  like  Scaramouch's 
in  the  pantomime.  See,  there  com^  another 
blue-ribbon,  as  I  live  I  My  Lord  Bamborough. 
The  descendant  of  the  Hotspurs.  The  proud- 
est man  in  England.  He  stops,  he  bows,  he 
smiles ;  he  is  hat>in-hand  too.  See,  she  taps 
him  with  her  fan.  Get  away,  you  crowd  of 
Httle  blackguard  boys,  and  don't  tread  on  the 
robe  of  the  lady  whom  the  king  delights  to 
honor." 

"But  why?"  ask  the  girls  once  more. 

'^  There  goes  that  odious  last  letter  but  one ! 
Did  you  over  hear  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal?  No.  Of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth? 
Non  plus.  Of  the  Duchess  of  La  Valli^? 
Of  Fair  Rosamond,  then?" 

"  Hush,  papa !  There  is  no  need  to  bring 
blushes  on  the  cheeks  of  my  dear  ones,  Martin 
Lambert,"  said  ^  moUier,  putting  her  finger 
to  her  husband's  lip. 

"  'TIS  not  I ;  it  is  their  sacred  Majesties  who 
are  the  cause  of  the  shame,"  cries  the  son  of 
the  old  republican.  "Think  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Church  and  the  proudest  nobility  of  the 
world  cringing  and  bowing  before  that  painted 
High  Dutch  Jezebel.  Oh,  it's  a  shame!  a 
shame !" 

"  Confusion  I"  here  broke  out  Colonel  Wolfo, 
and,  making  a  dash  at  his  hat,  ran  from  the 
room.  He  had  seen  the  young  lady  whom  he 
admired  and  her  guardian  walkii^  across  the 
Pantiles  on  foot  to  the  Baroness's  party,  and 
they  came  up  while  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth- 
Walmoden  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
the  two  lords  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and  these 
two  made  the  lowest  reverences  and  bows  to 


the  Countess,  and  waited  until  she  had  pasted 
in  at  the  door  on  the  Bishop's  am. 

Theo  turned  away  from  the  window  with  a 
sad,  almost  awe^tricken  fiu^e.  Hetty  still  re- 
mained there,  looking  from  it  with  indignation 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  little  red  spot  on  eadi  cheek. 

"A  penny  for  litOe  Hetty's  thoughts,"  says 
mamma,  coming  to  the  window  to  lead  the 
child  away. 

"I  am  thinking  what  I  should  do  if  I  saw 
papa  bowing  to  that  woman,"  says  Hetty. 

Tea  and  a  hissing  ketde  here  made  ^eir  sp- 
pearance,  and  the  family  sate  down  to  partake 
of  their  evening  meal,  leaving,  however,  ICss 
Hetty,  from  her  place,  command  of  the  win- 
dow, which  she  begged  her  brother  not  to  dose. 
That  young  gentleman  had  been  down  among 
the  crowd  to  inspect  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Countess's  and  other  sedans,  no  donbt^  and 
also  to  invest  sixpence  in  a  cheese-cake  \ij 
mamma's  order  and  his  own  desire,  and  he  re- 
turned presently  with  this  delicately  wrspptA 
up  in  a  paper. 

"Look,  mother,"  he  comes  bade  and  says, 
"  do  you  see  that  big  man  in  brown  beating  all 
the  pillars  with  his  stick  ?  That  is  the  lesjrned 
Mr.  Johnson.  He  comes  to  the  Friars  some- 
times to  see  our  master.  He  was  sitting  with 
some  friends  just  now  at  the  tea-table  before 
Birs.  Brown's  tart-shop.  They  have  tea  there, 
twopence  a  cup ;  I  heard  Mr.  Johnson  say  he 
had  had  seventeen  cups — ^that  makes  two-aad- 
tenpence — ^whi^  a  siffht  of  money  for  tea !" 

<  *  What  would  you  have,  Charly?"  asks  Tlieo. 

"I  think  I  would  have  cheese-cakes,"  says 
Charly,  sighing,  as  his  teeth  closed  on  a  large 
slice,  "  and  the  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Johnsos 
was  with,"  continues  Charly,  with  his  mouth 
quite  full,  "  was  Mr.  Richardson,  who  wrote—" 

"Clarissa I"  cry  all  tbB  women  in  a  breath, 
and  run  to  the  window  to  see  their  favorite 
writer.  By  this  time  the  sun  was  sunk,  Uie 
stars  were  twinkling  overhead,  and  the  footmen 
came  and  lighted  the  candles  in  the  Baroness's 
room  opposite  our  spies. 

Theo  and  her  mother  were  standing  together 
looking  from  thjBir  place  of  observation.  There 
was  a  small  illumin^tkm  at  Mrs.  Brown's  tart 
and  tea-shop,  by  which  our  friends  could  see 
one  lady  getting  5&.  Richardson's  hat  and  stick, 
and  another  tying  a  shawl  round  his  neck,  afker 
which  be  walked  home. 

"  Oh  dear  m^  I  he  does  not  look  like  Grand- 
ison!"  cries  Theo. 

"  I  rather  think  I  wish  we  had  not  seen  him, 
my  dear, "  says  mamma,  who  has  been  described 
as  a  most  sentimental  woman  and  eager  novel 
reader ;  and  here  again  they  wen  interrupted 
by  Miss  Hetty,  who  cried : 

"Never  mind  that  little  fat  mAn,  but  look 
yonder,  mamma." 

And  they  looked  yonder.  And  they  saw,  in 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Warrington  undergoing  the 
honor  of  a  presentation  to  the  Countess  of  Tar- 
mouth,  who  was  still  followed  by  the  obsequious 
peer  and  prelate  with  the  blue  ribbons.    And 
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loir  the  Coitntefls  grtcioosly  lale  down  to  a 
csfd-teble,  the  Bishop  aad  the  S«rl  and  a  ftmrCh 
penon  behig  her  partners.  And  now  Mr.  War* 
rinffton  came  into  the  embrasure  of  the  window 
with  a  ladj  whom  they  recognixed  as  the  lady 
whom  thej  had  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at  Oak- 
hurst. 

**How  much  finer  he  is!"  cries  mamma. 

**How  he  is  improred  in  his  looks!  What 
has  he  done  to  himself?'*  asks  Theo. 

*<Look  at  his  grand  laoe  frills  and  ruffles! 
Mj  dear,  he  has  not  got  on  onr  shirts  an  j  more," 
dies  the  matron. 

""What  are  jou  talking  about,  girls?'*  asks 
paps,  redining  on  his  sofa,  where,  perhaps,  he 
was  dozing  after  the  fashion  of  honest  house- 

The  girls  said  how  Harry  Warrington  was  in 
the  window,  talking  with  his  cousin,  Lady  Maria 
Esmond. 

"Come away!'*  cries pi^ia.  "YonhaTeno 
right  to  be  qfiytng  the  young  fellow.  IXmnwith 
the  curtains,  I  say  !** 

And  down  tbt  enrtains  went,  so  diat  the  girls 
•sw  no  more  of  Madame  Bemst^n's  guests  or 
^ings  for  that  night. 

I  pray  yon  be  not  angiy  at  my  remarking,  if 
only  by  way  of  contrast  between  these  two  op« 
podte  houses,  that  while  Madame  Bernstein  and 
her  guests — bishop,  dignitaries,  noblemen,  and 
what  not — were  gambling  or  talking  scandal, 
cr  deronring  Champagne  and  chickens  (which  I 
hold  to  be  Tenial  sin),  or  doing  honor  to  her 
ladjship  the  king's  fiiTorite,  the  Countess  of  Yar- 
moath-Walmbden,  our  country  friends  in  their 
lodgings  kndt  round  their  table,  whither  Mr. 
Bxiau  the  coachman  came  as  dlently  as  his 
ereakiag  shoes  would  let  him,  while  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, standing  up,  read,  in  a  low  Yoice,  a  prayer 
that  Hearen  would  lighten  their  darkness  and 
defiend  them  from  the  perils  of  that  night,  and 
a  supplication  that  it  would  grant  the  request 
of  th(»e  two  or  three  gathered  together. 

Oar  young  folks  were  up  betimes  on  Sunday 
SBoreing,  and  arrayed  themselres  in  those  smart 
new  dresses  yMeh  were  to  fascinate  the  Tun- 
Ixidge  fblks,  and,  with , the  escort  of  brother 
Ghariy,  paced  the  little  town,  and  the  quaint 
Pantiles,  and  the  pretty  common,  long  ere  the 
sompuiy  was  at  breakfast,  or  the  bells  had  rung 
to  chnrch.  It  was  Hester  who  found  out  where 
Harry  Wanrington*s  lodging  must  be,  by  re- 
narking  Mr.  Gumbo  in  an  undress,  with  his 
hftlj  hair  in  curl-papers,  drawing  a  pair  of  red 
enrtains  aside,  and  opening  a  window  sash, 
whence  he  thrust  his  head  and  inhaled  the  sweet 
nuMrnmg  breese.  Mr.  Gumbo  did  not  happen 
to  see  the  young  people  from  Oakhurst,  though 
ttey  beheld  him  closely  enough.  He  leaned 
gracefhlly  from  the  window ;  he  wared  a  large 
feather-brush  with  which  he  condescended  to 
dost  the  furniture  of  the  apartment  within ;  he 
iffiibty  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  cherry- 
cheeked  milkmaid,  who  was  lingering  unc^r 
tbe  casement,  and  kiesed  his  lily  hand  to  her. 


Gumbo's  hand  Q>arkled  with  rings,  and  his  per* 
son  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  jewelry 
— gifks,  no  doubt,  of  the  fair  who  appreciated 
the  young  African.  Once  or  twice  more  before 
breakfast-time  the  girls  passed  near  that  window. 
It  remained  open,  but  the  room  behind  it  was 
blank.  No  face  of  Harry  Warrington  appeared 
there.  Neither  spoke  to  the  oth^  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  both  were  brooding.  Hetty  was 
a  little  proToked  with  Chariy  who  was  clamor- 
ous about  breakftst,  and  told  him  he  was  always 
thinking  of  eating.  In  reply  to  her  sarcastic 
inquiry,  he  artlessly  owned  he  should  like  an- 
other cheese-cake,  and  good-natured  Theo, 
laughing,  said  she  had  a  sixpence,  and  if  the 
cake-shop  were  open  of  a  Sunday  morning 
Chariy  should  haye  one.  The  cake-shop  was 
open,  and  Theo  took  out  her  little  purse,  netted 
by  her  dearest  friend  at  school,  and  containing 
her  pod^et-piece,  her  grandmother^s  guinea,  her 
slender  little  store  of  shillings — ^nay,  some  cq>- 
per  money  at  one  end ;  and  she  treated  Chariy 
to  the  meal  iriiich  he  lored. 

A  great  deal  of  flue  company  was  at  church. 
There  was  that  funny  old  Duchess,  and  old  Mad- 
ame Bernstein,  with  Lady  Maria  at  her  side,  and 
Mr.  Wolfe,  of  coune,  by  the  side  of  Miss  Low- 
ther,  and  singing  with  her  out  of  the  same  perim- 
book ;  and  Mr.  Richardson  with  a  bevy  of  la- 
dies. '*  One  of  them  is  Miss  Fielding,*'  papa 
feeUs  idiem  after  church, ' '  Harry  flelding's  sister. 
Oh  girls,  what  good  company  he  was  I  And  his 
books  are  worth  a  doxen  of  your  milk-sop  Pa- 
melas and  Clarissas,  Mrs.  Lambert :  Jbut  what 
woman  ever  lored  true  humor  ?  And  there  was 
Mr.  Johnson  sitting  among  the  charity-children. 
Did  yon  see  how  he  turned  round  to  the  altar 
at  the  Belief,  and  upset  two  or  three  of  the 
scared  little  urchins  in  leather  breeches  ?  And 
what  a  famous  sermon  Harry's  parson  gave, 
didn't  he?  A  sermon  about  scandal.  How 
he  touched  up  some  of  the  old  harridans  who 
were  seated  round !  Why  wasn't  Mr.  Warring, 
ton  at  chnrch?  It  was  a  ^ame  he  wasn't  at 
churdi!" 

**I  really  did  not  remark  whether  he  was 
there  or  not,**  says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head 
up. 

But  Theo,  who  was  all  truth,  said,  ^'Yes,  I 
thought  of  him,  and  was  sorry  he  was  not  there ; 
and  so  did  yon  think  of  him,  Hetty." 

*'I  did  no  such  thing.  Miss,"  persists  Hetty. 

"  Then  why  did  you  whisper  to  me  it  was 
Harry's  clergyman  who  preached  ?** 

"To  think  of  Mr.  Warrington's  clergyman  is  * 
not  to  think  of  Mr.  Warrington.  It  was  a  most 
excellent  sermon,  certainly,  and  the  children 
sang  most  dreadfully  out  of  tune.  And  there 
is  Lady  Maria  at  the  window  opposite,  smelling 
at  the  roses;  and  that  is  Mr.  Wolfe's  step,  I 
know  his  great  military  tramp.  Right  left — 
right  left !     How  do  you  do.  Colonel  Wolfe  ?" 

"Why  do  you  look  so  glum,  James?"  asks 
Cobnel  Lambert,  good-naturedly.  "  Has  the 
charmer  been  scolding  thee,  or  is  thy  conscience 
pricked  by  the  sermon?    Mr.  Sampson,  isn't 
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the  panon's  name?  A  Ikinoiis  jHneadMr,  on 
my  wordl** 

'*  A  pretty  preadier,  and  a  pretty  pnu^tHton- 
er  V*  says  Mr.  Wolfe,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. 

**  Why,  I  thought  the  disoourBe  did  not  last 
ten  minutes,  and  madam  did  not  sleep  one  sin- 
gle wink  during  the  sermon,  didst  thon,  MoUy  ?" 

'*  Did  yon  see  when  the  fellow  «ame  into 
ehurch?'*  asked  the  indignant  CJolonel  Wolfe. 
**  He  came  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  common 
just  in  time,  and  as  the  psalm  was  orer." 

**Wel],  he  had  heen  reading  the  senrice, 
probably,  to  some  sick  person ;  there  «re  many 
here,'*  remaiks  Mrs.  Lambert 

*'  Reading  the  senrice  1  Oh,  my  good  Mrs. 
lAmbertI  Do  yon  know  where  I  found  him? 
I  went  to  look  for  your  young  sc^>egrace  of  a 
Virginian.'* 

**  His  own  name  is  a  recy  pratty  name,  I'm 
sure,"  cries  out  Hetty.  "  It  isn't  Scapegrace  1 
It  is  Henry  Esmond  Warrington,  Esqnire." 

'*Miss  Hester,  I  found  the  parson  in  his  cas- 
sock, and  Henry  Esmond  Warrington,  Esquire, 
in  his  bed-gown,  at  a  quarter  before  elcTen 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  all  the  Sunday 
bells  were  ringing,  and  they  were  playing  over 
a  game  of  picqnet  they  had  had  the  night  be- 
fore I" 

*'  Well,  numbers  of  good  people  play  at  cards 
of  a  Sunday.  The  King  plays  at  cards  of  a 
Sunday." 

*'Hush,  mydearl" 

•«I  know  he  does,"  says  Hetty,  "with  that 
painted  person  we  saw  yesterday,  that  Countess 
what  d'yott  call  her?" 

'*  I  think,  my  dear  Miss  Hester,  a  clergyman 
had  best  take  to  God's  books  instead  of  the 
DeTiFs  books  on  that  day — and  so  I  took  the 
liberty  of  telling  your  parson."  Hetty  looked 
as  if  she  thought  it  wom  a  liberty  which  Mr. 
Wolfe  had  taken.  "  And  I  UAd  our  young  friend 
that  I  Uiou^t  he  had  better  have  been  on  his 
way  to  church  than  there  in  his  bed-gown." 

"You  wouldn't  hare  Harry  go  to  church  in 
a  dres^ng-gown  and  night-cap,  Colonel  WoUe  ? 
That  wcmM  be  a  pretty  sight,  indeed  I"  again 
says  Hetty,  fiercely. 

"I  would  hare  my  little  girl's  tongue  not 
wag  quite  so  fast,"  remarks  papa,  patting  the 
child's  flushed  little  cheek. 

*  *  Not  speak  when  a  friend  is  attacked,  and  no- 
body says  a  word  in  his  faror  ?    No ;  nobody  1" 


Hei»  the  two  lips  of  the  UlUe  mmtli  clo— i 
on  each  other ;  the  whole  little  Ihune  aliook? 
the  Utile  maiden  flung  a  parting  look  of  defianee 
at  Mr.  Wolfe,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  just  in 
time  to  dose  the  door,  and  burst  out  crying  on 
the  stair. 

Mr.  Wolfe  looked  very  much  disoomflted. 
"I  am  sure,  Aunt  Lambert,  I  did  not  intend 
to  hurt  Hestef  s  feelings." 

"No,  James,"  she  said,  t^  kindly.  The 
yooBg  oflleer  used  to  call  her  Annt  Laaabot  in 
quite  early  days,  and  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

Mr.  Lambert  whistled  his  feTortte  tone  of 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  Away, "  with  a  dtum  ac- 
companiment performed  by  his  flngers  on  the 
window.  "  I  say,  you  mustn't  whistle  on  Sun- 
day, papa!"  cried  the  artless  young  gown  boy 
from  Gfey  EHars ;  and  then  suggested  that  it 
waa  three  hours  from  breakfast,  and  he  ahosU 
like  to  finish  Theo's  cheese-cake. 

"Oh,  you  greedy  dnldJ"  cries  Theo.  But 
htm,  hearing  a  little  exdamatoiy  ncMse  outside, 
she  ran  out  of  the  room,  closing  the  door  hefaind 
her.  And  we  wiU  not  pursue  her.  The  noise 
was  that  sob  which  broke  from  Hester's  panting, 
over-loaded  heart ;  and,  though  we  can  not  see, 
I  am  sura  the  little  maid  flung  herself  on  her 
sister's  neck,  and  wept  upon  Theo's  fond,  kind 
bosom. 

Hetty  did  not  walk  out  in  the  aftemocm  when 
the  femily  took  the  air  on  the  commoo.  She 
had  a  headache,  and  lay  on  her  bed  wiUi  her 
mother  watching  her.  Charly  had  diaeoTered 
a  comrade  from  Grey  Friars;  Mr.  WoUe,  ef 
course,  paired  off  with  Miss  Lowther;  and  Theo 
and  her  fether,  taking  their  sober  walk  In  the 
Sabbath  sunshine,  found  Madame  Bemafceln 
basking  on  a  bench  under  a  tree,  her  niece  and 
nephew  in  attendance.  Hany  ran  up  to  greet 
his  dear  friends :  he  was  radiant  with  ^eaanre 
at  beholding  them.  The  elder  ladies  were  moat 
gracious  to  the  Colonel  and  his  dav^hter  who 
had  so  kindly  welcomed  their  Hany. 

How  noble  and  handsome  he  looked  I  Theo 
thou^L  She  called  him  by  his  Christian  nttme, 
asif  he  really  were  her  brother.  "Whydidwe 
not  see  you  sooner  to-day,  Harry?"  she  asked. 

"  I  never  thought  ypu  were  here,  Theo.^ 

^  *  But  you  might  have  seen  uahadyou  wished.* 

"  Whexe  and  how  ?"  asked  Hariy. 

"  jH^ere,  Sirl"  she  said,  pointing  tothechnrch, 
and  she  held  her  hand  up  as  if  in  reproof;  but 
a  sweet  kindness  beamed  in  her  honest  face. 


JElnnt|ilq  %tmti  of  Ctirrnrt  €nm\s. 


UNITED  STATES. 

PUBLIC  attention  during  the  past  month  has 
been  to  a  great  extent  directed  toward  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  cruisers  off  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  The  British  Government,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  such  a  blockade  of  the  African 
coast  as  should  prevent  the  exportation  of  slaves, 
resolved  to  attack  the  slave-trade  at  the  point  to 
which  the  slaves  were  transported ;  and  Cuba  be- 
ing now  the  only  consideraiile  slave-market,  the 


British  fleet  in  ito  neighborhood  has  within  a  few 
months  been  considerably  augmented.  It  is  assert- 
ed, with  apparent  truth,  that  the  trade  is  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  vessels  built  in  America, 
and  bearing  the  American  flag.  The  British  ofiK- 
cers,  therefore,  have  undertaken  to  board  every 
merchantman  approaching  or  leaving  the  island, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaitiing  whether  they  are 
engaged  in  the  slare-trade.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  detailed  accounts  of  the  deteattosi 
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and  aenrcb-  of  more  tluai  forty  American  Toaiek; 
tke  detonCioii  in  sereral  esses  harhig  been  made 
in  an  extremdy  insolent  manner.  These  prooeed- 
tags,  inyolving  the  "right  of  search/*  claimed  by 
the  British  and  draied  by  ourselves,  have  re- 
ceived the  prompt  attention  of  our  Govemroent. 
Hie  Secretary  of  State  calls  the  attention  of  the 
British  Minister  to  these  aggressions,  and  ex- 
presses the  confident  expectation  that  they  tvill  be 
promptly  disavowed,  and  measures  taken  to  pre* 
vent  their  foture  recurrence.  Our  Minister  at 
London,  Mr.  Dallas,  is  also  instructed  to  commune 
ieate  to  the  British  €k>vemmeat  the  "  earnest  de- 
iItb  of  the  President  that  tliis  prietlce,  which 
ssons  to  become  more  prevalent,  of  detaining  and 
learrhing'  American  vessels,  should  be  discontin- 
ued.'* The  Secretary  of  State  adds,  that  ''these 
flagrant  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
have  excited  deep  feelings  throughout  the  country, 
and  have  attracted  the  attention  of  both  Houses 
ef  Congress.  Their  continuance  can  not  fail  to 
prednee  the  most  serious  effect  upon  the  relations 
of  the  countries.  The  President  confidently  be- 
lieves that  the  British  naval  officers,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  tiiese  high-handed  measures,  have  acted 
without  the  anthority  and  have  mistaken  tlie 
views  of  their  Government.  But  it  is  not  the  less 
due  to  the  United  States  that  their  conduct  should 
be  disavowed,  and  peremptory  orders  issued  to 
preveat  the  recurrence  of  similar  proceedings.** 
Orders  were  also  promptly  dispatched  for  a  con- 
riderable  augmentation  of  our  naval  force  In  the 
Otdf  of  Meixico.  The  following  vessels  are  now  in 
tte  Gidf,  or  vnder  orders  to  proceed  tldther: 
Maaraers,  Colorado,  40  guns ;  Wabash,  40 ;  />iftofi, 
ft;  Watm^lVUc^  2;  Arctic,  2;  Diipateh^  2;  sloops- 
sf-war,  Mfootioman^  82;  ContUUtOion,  22;  iSaro- 
fl^  20 ;  SoBamutk,  24;  JamettowUy  22 ;  Plymtmth, 
6;  feeble,  16;  brig  Doiphm,  4— making  a  toUl 
farce  of  226  guns.  The  British  force  on  the  West 
India  station  is  reported  to  consist  of  eighteen  ves- 
stls,  of  which  eight  are  steamers  and  four  steam 
goD-boats,  carrying  in  all  485  guns. 

In  Congress  there  was  a  remarkable  unanimity 
ef  feeimg  as  to  the  abSblute  necessity  of  arresting 
these  proceedings  of  the  British  cruisers.  In  the 
fleaate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pre- 
ssBted  a  Beport  reciting  that  American  vessels 
porsBiBg  the  paths  of  lawful  commerce  on  the 
high  seas»  under  the  flag  of  their  country,  have 
been  pursued,  fired  into,  and  compelled  to  stop  by 
tibe  public  force  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  in  other 
instanoes  American  vessels  anchored  in  the  harbor 
of  a  firiendly  power,  at  the  port  of  Sagua  la  Grande, 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  have  been  subject  to  a  police 
faiqaisitlon  by  the  same  foreign  power.  It  has  oc- 
eisioBatty  happened  heretofore,  continues  the  Re- 
port, that  snder  circumstances  of  misapprehension 
or  miseonstruotion  of  orders,  isolated  cases  of  this 
eharscter  have  occurred,  but  in  such  cases  the  hon- 
or of  the  country  may  have  been  sufficiently  vin- 
dicated by  a  disclaimer  of  intended  wrong,  or  by 
rebuke  of  the  officer  commanding.  But  the  con- 
tinuous and  persevering  character  of  the  outrages 
now  perpetrated  "  call  for  the  most  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient measures  to  arrest  at  once,  and  to  end,  final- 
ly and  forever,  the  commission  of  like  indignities 
to  our  flag,"  In  reference  to  the  justification  of 
these  proceedings  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
necessary  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  carried  on 
between  Cuba  and  Africa,  the  Committee  say  that 
it  is  a  sufficient  ^niswer  that  the  assent  of  the' Unit* 


ed  States  has  never  been  yielded  to  any  such  sys- 
tem of  police  on  tlie  seas ;  and  that  by  no  principle 
of  international  law  can  a  vessel  under  the  flag  of 
its  country  be  visited  or  detained  on  the  high  seas 
by  any  foreign  power  without  the  consent  of  those 
over  whom  the  flag  waves.  No  right  of  visitation 
or  search  can  be  tolerated  by  an  independent  pow- 
er but  in  derogation  of  her  sovereignty.  The  Com- 
mittee add  that  these  proceedings  of  the  British 
cruisers  will  afford  an  occasion  to  *'*■  end,  now  and 
forever,  aU  ftiture  question  as  to  the  right  of  visit- 
ation at  sea  between  the  United  States  and  the  of- 
fending Powtf.'*  They  only  refrain  from  recom- 
mending at  ouce  such  additional  legislation  as  will 
effect  this  object  Arom  the  fact  that  **  the  President 
has  already  ordered  all  the  dbposable  force  of  the 
country  into  the  infested  quarter,  with  orders  to 
protect  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  the  high 
seas  from  search  or  detention  by  the  vessels-of'^ar 
of  any  other  nation.  These  are  preventive  meas- 
ures only,  and  temporary  in  their  character,  but  go 
to  the  foil  extent  of  the  power  of  the  Executive 
in  the  absence  of  Legislative  provision,  and  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  arrest  further  offenses  ;*' 
should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  Committee  declare 
that  such  legislation  must  be  promptly  supplied. 
The  Report  concludes  with  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

"  i{esolt?eel,  That  American  ships  at  sea,  under  the 
Amcrioan  flag,  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  to  wlbdch  they  belong,  and  therefore  that  any 
Tisitation  or  molestation  is  an  infraction  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States. 

**  Reioboed,  That  these  aggressions  demand  such  an  ua- 
oquivoeal  explanation  from  Great  Britain  as  shall  pr«- 
▼ent  their  recurrence  forever  in  future. 

**  Remlved^  That  the  Committee  approves  of  the  aetton 
of  the  Exeontive,  and  are  prepu«d  to  reeomraend  such 
futnre  legishttion  as  circumstances  may  require.** 

Mr.  Douglas  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate, 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  used 
when  necessary  to  resist  the  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  authorizing  him  to  call  into  service  fif- 
ty thousand  volunteers.  The  bill  also  puts  at  his 
disposal  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with  the  right  to 
borrow  the  same,  and  authorises  him,  if  he  deems 
it  necessary,  to  send  a  special  minbter  to  Great 
Britain ;  the  powers  thus  granted  to  continue  in 
force  for  sixty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. This  bill  is  in  effect  a  copy  of  that  passed 
in  1889  conferring  upon  President  Van  Buren  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  Boundary  dispute. Other 

propositions  have  been  submitted  to  l)oth  Houses 
providing  for  a  large  and  immediate  increase  of  our 
naval  force ;  but  no  decisive  action  has  as  yet  been 
taken  upon  any  of  these  measures. 

Other  business  of  considerable  Importance  has 
been  transacted  in  both  Houses.  The  t>ill  for  the 
admission  of  Minnesota  as  a  State  was  discussed  at 
length.  It  experienced  some  opposition  from  the 
fact  that  its  Constitution  extends  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  aliens,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  certain 
alleged  Informalities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  bill,  however,  passed 
both  Houses  by  decided  majorities,  and  Messrs. 
Shields  and  Rice  were  admitted  to  seats  as  Sena- 
tors, and  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Kavanagh  as  Bepre- 
sentattves.  Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  presented  cer- 
tain charges  against  Mr.  Rice  relating  to  alleged 
frauds  in  the  side  of  public  lands,  and  opposed  hit 
admission  as  a  member.  Mr.  Rice  pronounced  the 
charges  false,  and  demanded  a  Committee  of  In- 
vestigation, saying  that  be  should  lesigQ  his  seat 
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tf  any  thing  Snctilp«ting  him  sboold  b«  brought  to 

light. ^The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oregon  also 

passed  the  Senate  bj  a  rote  of  87  to  17.  Oppoel^ 
tion  was  made  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  prohibits  the  introduction  of 

free  negroes  and  Chinese. ^The  joint  resolution 

has  been  passed,  authorising  tlie  President  to  take 
pro|Jer  measnies  in  relation  to  the  reftasal  of  the  R^ 
public  of  Paraguay  to  make  reparation  for  firing 

into  the  steamer  Waier^  Witch, ^The  bill  to  re* 

peal  the  act  granting  bounties  to  fisheries  has  pass- 
ed;  it  is  to  take  efiect  on  the  Slst  of  December, 

1859. ^A  joint  resolution  was  adc^ited  giring  to 

the  funily  of  Captain  Hemdon,  who  was  lost  on 
the  Centred  America,  $7500-^equiYalent  to  three 

years*  pay. Various  appropriation  bills  have 

been  passed,  as  well  as  a  bill  authorizing  the  bor- 
rowing of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  Govemment. 

From  the  army  in  Utah  there  is  no  authentic 
fntdligence  of  positive  importance.  Beports  have 
been  received  that  the  Mormon  leaders  were  anx- 
ious to  treat,  and  had  invited  Gkivemor  Gumming 
to  proceed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  he  had  gone 
thither.  This  latter  report  is  confirmed ;  but  of 
tlie  precise  circumstances  under  which  the  visit 
was  made,  and  the  reception  which  he  received, 
we  have  no  reliable  information  up  to  the  8th  of 

June. ^The  troubles  with  the  remnants  of  the 

Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  which  were  renewed 
some  months  ago,  have  been  brooght  to  a  close. 
Billy  Bowlegs,  the  Seminole  chie^  at  length  con- 
sented to  leave  Florida.  He,  with  almost  his  whole 
band,  embarked  early  in  May,  reached  New  Orleans 
on  the  14th,  and  after  a  week's  visit  in  that  city 
set  out  for  Ids  new  home  in  the  Indian  Reservation 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  old  chief  Sam  Jones, 
now  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  age,  with  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  warriors,  are  the  only  Indians 
remaining  in  Florida. 

Hon.  Josiah  J.  Evans,  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina, died  at  Washington  on  the  6th  of  May .  H  is 
death,  which  was  sudden  and  altogether  unexpect- 
ed, was  occasioned  by  an  afiection  of  the  heart ;  he 
occupied  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  day  previous 
to  his  death,  and  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health. 
Hon.  James  P.  Henderson,  United  States  Sen- 
ator fhnn  Texas,  died  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of 
June.  He  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1808. 
He  embarked  at  an  early  day  in  the  cause  of  Tex- 
as, was  sent  to  Europe  as  minister  to  negotiate  for 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
subsequently  held  a  number  of  high  offices,  among 
which  was  that  of  Governor  of  the  State. Gen- 
eral Persifer  F.  Smith,  recently  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Utali,  died  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  on  the  17th  of  May,  on  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  his  duties.  He  was  bom  in  Piiiladel- 
phia  in  1798,  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he  prac- 
ticed in  New  Orleans  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Florida  war  in  1896.  Ho  then  joined  the  Louisia- 
na volunteers.  In  1846  he  joined  the  regular  army, 
served  with  great  distinction  through  the  Mexican 
war,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-Gener- 
al  for  his  services  at  Contreras.  He  subsequently 
was  ordered  to  Califomia,  where  he  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  department,  and  afterward 
occupied  similar  posts  in  Texas  and  at  St.  Louis. 
He  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some  time  previ- 
ous to  his  setting  out  for  Utah— William  Henry 
Herbert,  known  as  a  novelist,  and  more  generally 
by  his  writings  on  subjects  connected  with  sport- 


ing, published  under  the  aom  d«  pltam  -cS  **  Frank 
Forrester,**  committed  suicide  at  New  York  on  tbe 
17th  of  May.  He  was  bora  in  England  in  1806,  of 
a  wealthy  family ;  but  having  become  involTed  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  came  to  America  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  Here  be  engaged  in  literary  puF- 
Buits.  He  was  a  man  of  oonsidenble  gemits  and 
large  acquirements,  but  of  passionate  temper  and 
dissipated  habits.  He  was  married*  only  a  lew 
months  before  his  death ;  his  wifo  left  him  on  ao- 
eount  of  his  alleged  ill-treatment,  and  took  meM- 
ures  to  procure  a  divorce.  These  domestio  difii* 
culties  were  the  immediate  oocasioti  of  his  Boicide. 

^Dr.  Robert  Hare,  who  had  long  been  known 

as  one  of  the  most  profound  diemists  in  the  coun- 
try, died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  llVth  of  May,  aged 
about  seventy  years.  His  discoveries  in  chemical 
science  were  numerous  and  of  high  valae ;  bvt 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  became  a  coxw 
vert  to  the  doctrines  of  '*  SpirituaHsm,"  and  finals 
ly  passed  much  time  in  endeavoring  to  transmuta 
the  baser  metals  into  gold,  under  what  be  anppoaed 
to  be  the  guidance  of  the  spirits.  • 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
The  Derby  Mhiistry  has  passed  safely  throng^ 
a  crisis  which  for  a  time  threatened  its  overthrow. 
Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Lncknow  a  proda- 
mati<m  was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  the  Governor- 
General,  dated  some  days  previously,  declaring 
that  the  rebellion,  begun  by  the  soldiery,  had  foond 
support  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  of 
the  country  at  large ;  that  they  had  subfjected  them- 
selves to  a  just  retribution ;  and  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  Govemment  to  make  known  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  would  deal  with  the  chlefii  and 
landholders  of  Oude.  Its  first  care  woold  be  to 
reward  those  who  had  remained  steadfkat  in  tkev 
allegiaace.  Six  of  the  landholders  are  enumecated 
who  were  '*  henceforth  to  be  sole  hereditary  pro- 
prietors of  the  lands  which  they  held  when  Onda 
came  under  British  rule,  subject  only  to  such  mod- 
erate assessment  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them  ;*' 
with  these  exceptions,  "  the  proprietary  right  of 
the  soil  of  the  province  Is  confiscated  to  the  British 
Govemment,  which  will  dispose  of  that  right  in 
snch  manner  as  to  it  may  seem  fitting.*'  Those 
who  should  at  once  surrender  are  promised  tlat 
"their  lives  and  honor  should  be  safe,  provklod 
that  thehr  hands  were  not  stained  with  Ea^iak 
blood  murderously  shed.  But  as  regards  any  far- 
ther indulgence  which  may  be  extended  to  them, 
and  the  condition  in  which  they  may  hereafter  bo 
placed,  they  must  throw  thems^ves  upon  the  mer- 
cy of  the  British  Govemment.**  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  proclamation  in  England  the  Earl  of  £Uea- 
borough,  President  of  the  India  Board,  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  the  Governor-General,  strongly  condemn- 
ing this  proclamation.  After  detaOiiig  the  man- 
ner in  which  Oude  became  subject  to  British  rale, 
the  dispatch  concludes  thus : 

**  We  must  adinit  that,  under  these  cireumstanoes,  the 
hostiliUea  which  have  heen  carried  on  In  Oude  have 
rather  the  eharaeter  of  legitimate  war  than  thai  of  rt^Ml- 
lion,  and  that  the  people  of  Onde  should  rather  be  re> 
garded  with  indulgent  eonsideration  than  made  the  ob- 
Jects  of  a  penaltr  exceeding  in  extent  and  in  sereritT  al- 
most any  which  has  been  recorded  in  history  as  inflicted 
upon  a  subdued  nation.  Other  oonqnerora,  when  they 
have  Buooeeded  in  overcoming  resistance,  have  extxpted 
a  few  persons  aa  still  deserring  of  punishment,  but  have, 
with  a  generous  policy,  extended  their  demdicy  to  ttie 
great  body  of  the  people.  You  have  acted  irnon  a  dUisr* 
•nt  principle.  You  haye  reserved  a  few  aa  deaenring  of 
Bpedal  faror,  and  you  have  struck  with  what  they  wfll 
feel  as  the  severest  of  punishment  the  mass  of  the  Inhab- 
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iUatfl  of  the  country.  We  can  not  but  think  that  the 
preoodents  ttom  whioh  70U  have  dejparted  will  appear  to 
htre  beeo  conceived  in  a  spirit  or  wisdom  supMlor  to 
that  which  appears  in  the  prMedmit  jou  hare  made.  We 
4«>lre  that  you  will  mit^ate  in  praetice  the  stringent 
ieT«rity  of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued 
anlnst  the  landholders  of  Oude.  We  desire  to  see  Brit> 
idi  totboflty  in  India  rest  npon  the  willing  obedienee  of 
a  contented  paople ;  there  can  not  be  OMitentmentwiiere 
then  is  cen«ml  confiscation.  Ooromment  can  not  long 
be  loaintidned  by  any  force  in  a  coontry  where  the  whole 
people  is  rendered  hostile  by  a  sense  of  wrong ;  and  if  it 
woe  possible  so  to  maintain  it,  it  would  not  be  a  con* 
suaoktion  to  be  desired." 

T)m  psblicfttioQ  of  this  dispatch  waa  made  the 
oocaaion  of  a  violeat  attack  upon  the  Ministry. 
Notices  of  motions  for  a  Tote  of  censure  woro  given, 
in  thsFeers  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  in  the 
CommoDS  by  Hr.  Cardwell.     The  Earl  of  EUen- 
borough  took  npoa  himself  the  whole  responsibility 
<f  the  dispatch,  jostifying  the  principle  upon  vhioh 
it  vss  based ;  but  sensible  of  the  serious  oonse- 
qasness  which  had  resulted  from  it,  he 'had  resign- 
ed his  office.     The  Earl  of  Derby  said,  that  while 
the  Government  diaapproTed  of  the  confiscation  in 
Oude,  it  could  not  approve  of  the  dispatch  and  its 
publication  in  England,  and  determined  to  sufier 
the  lo«  of  a  Talued  colleague  rather  than  stake  the 
exifttence  of  Govemment  upon  an  issue  which  they 
felt  to  be  in  some  degree  indefensible.     The  Oppo- 
lition  would  not  consent  that  one  member  of  the 
Miniitry  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  scapegoat  for 
the  ntt,  determined  to  hold  tha  whole  Qovemment 
Rspoosible,  and  pressed  the  motions  of  censure.    In 
tbe  Psers  the  debate  lasted  but  one  day,  and  the  mo- 
tioQfor  a  vote  of  censure  fUled  by  167  to  158.     So 
■DsU  a  ma^otity  in  the  Upper  House,  where  the 
Geveromeot  is  strong,  was  looked  npon  as  nearly 
cquvslent  to  a  defeat.     In  the  Commons  the  de- 
bito  was  protracted  to  some  length.    The  dispatch 
vat  warmly  defended  by  Messrs.  Roebuck,  Bright, 
and  other  Radical  members ;  while  the  proclama- 
tioa  was  attacked  by  Sir  James  Graham,  who  said 
hi  should  vote  against  the  resolution,  although  he 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  Lord  EUenborongh's 
diapstch.     There,  however,  seemed  every  proba- 
bility that  the  Ministry  would  be  defiMted,  when 
•Q  the  day  beibre  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  dis- 
fstches  were  received  from  India,  containing  rep- 
mtotatioas  ^om  Sir  James  Outram  against  Lord 
Csadiig's  proclamation.    These  produced  a  decide 
•deffsct,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  was  uiged  by  his  party  to 
vitbdiaw  his  resolotion.     This  was  done,  with  the 
ooQieDt  of  the  Government.    This  result  was  con- 
iidered  a  complete  triumph  of  the  Ministers.     Mr. 
Diiradi  said  that  the  Govemment  consented  to  the 
vithdrswal,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  that 
ef  iadia  and  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.     Ue 
idded  that,  since  Lord  EUenborongh's  dispatch. 
Government  had  communicated  with  Lord  Can- 
ling,  sisuring^   him  that  he  might   rely  upon 

Iktit  coQtinaed  influence  and  support. The 

pi'opoiitien  to  change  the  Govemment  of  India 
h  before  Parliament.  A  motion  to  postpone  the 
ttmideratian  of  the  subject  till  next  year  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  447  to  57 ;  and  a  resolution  af- 
^aaing  the  expediency  of  transferring  the  Govern^ 
Be&t  to  the  Crown  was  carried  without  a  division. 
^— General  Peel  stated  that  previous  to  the  Indian 
^^otiny  the  military  fbrce  of  the  empire  consisted 
«f  167,000  men,  of  whom  80,000  were  on  service  in 
India.  The  present  foroe  consisU  of  228,000  men, 
■Moving  an  increase  of  66,000  during  the  year. 
To  mxyjiy  the  aagmentation  already  arranged,  and 
to  fiU  np  the  losses  from  casualties,  at  least  50,000 


recruits  would  be  required  during  the  year.  No 
difficulty  was  apprehended  in  obtaining  this  num- 
ber, since  not  less  than  48,000  recruits  had  enlisted 

during  the  last  eight  months. ^Mr.  Layard,  who 

has  just  returned  from  India,  has  delivered  an  im- 
portant address  in  London  on  the  rebellion.  He 
argueft,  first,  that  the  insurrection  was  not  merely 
a  military  mutiny,  but  a  real  national  or  popular 
rebellion ;  and  secondly,  that  this  rebellion  did  not 
originate  in  a  religious  panic,  but  was  caused  by 
English  misrule,  especially  and  notably  by  their 
policy  of  annexation,  their  dealings  with  the  land 
titles  of  great  chiefs,  their  maladmioistration  of 
justice,  and  general  treatment  of  the  natives.—* 
Nearly  all  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  had  been 
shipped  on  board  the  vessels  destined  to  receive  it, 
and  the  fleet  is  about  to  sail  on  an  experimental 
trip,  preparatory  to  the  attempt  to  lay  the  cable. 
Successful  experiments  have  been  made  with  the 
Hughes  telegraphic  machines,  which  transmitted 
messages  through  the  whole  line  with  more  rapid- 
ity and  certainty  than  has  been  attained  by  any 
other  method.  ^-^  The  report  of  the  Lematham 
Steamship  Company  states  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  vessel  is  X804,552.  The  directors  regret  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  complete  her  equipment 
before  autumn,  when  it  is  intended  to  make  sev&al 
preliminary  voyages  to  America  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  capabilities  of  the  vessel,  and  in  the 
spring  to  commence  her  regular  voyages  to  India 
or  Australia..— -The  Duchess  of  Orleans  died  sudp 
denly  on  the  18th  of  May,  at  Richmond. 
FRANca 

The  French  Budget  has  been  made  public. 
The  total  revenue  of  the  Empire  is  put  down  at 
£70,929,818— say$d54,646,565;  of thls,£18,844,499 
are  derived  from  direct  taxes,  £48,270,320  from 
indirect  taxes,  and  the  remainder  from  miscella- 
neous sources.  The  expenditures,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  amount  to  £70,668,290,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £261,028,  about  $1,800,000.  The  in- 
crease of  public  debt  since  1848  amounts  to  about 
$560,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  at  5  per  cent, 
would  constitute  a  charge  upon  the  revenue  of 
$26,600,000;  about  half  of  which  waa  incurred 
by  the  Republic,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Em- 
pire. This  excess,  however,  has  been  reduced  to 
$8,600,000,  by  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  from 
5  to  4^  per  cent. 

THE  EAST. 

Since  the  fall  of  Lucknow  the  superiority  of  the 
English  troops  in  action  has  been  abundantly 
proved.  Two  brigades  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose  com- 
bined before  Jhansi  on  the  27th  of  March.  The 
enemy,  12,000  strong,  retired  to  the  fort.  On  the 
1st  of  April  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  the 
fortress.  Sir  Hugh,  without  raising  the  siege,  at- 
tacked the  relieving  army,  routed  them  with  severe 
loss,  and  on  the  4th  stormed  the  town.  The  total 
loss  of  the  mutineers,  in  the  battle  and  the  storm- 
ing, was  8000  men.  Other  victories  of  considera- 
ble importance  are  reported.  Still  the  enemy  are 
in  considerable  foroe  at  Calpee. 

From  Chma  we  have  intelligence  that  the  Eu- 
ropean coomiisaioners  have  succeeded  in  putting 
themselves  in  communication  with  the  Emperor, 
having  delivered  their  credentials  to  the  Governor 
of  Soutohou-fou,  who  is  in  close  relations  with  the 
Imperial  Court.  The  commissioners  experiencing 
no  incivility  while  on  their  journey  to  Soutchom- 
fou,  were  received  politely  by  the  Governor,  who 
returned  their  visit  on  the  following  day. 
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The  New  York  Pulpit  in  the  JRmval  </  1858. 
(PublUhed  bj  Sheldon,  BUkeman,  and  Ca)  The 
oontents  of  thie  vc^ame,  which  is  designed  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  reoent  religions  awakening  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  are  made  up  of  discourses  con- 
tribnted  by  several  of  the  most  eminent  preachers 
of  different  denominations,  and  on  topics  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  were  called 
forth.  Although  emanating  from  such  a  rariety 
of  sources,  they  are  characterised,  in  the  main,  by 
a  unity  of  sentiment,  and,  without  exception,  by  a 
penrading  sympathy  of  purpose.  The  opening  dis- 
oourse,  by  Dr.  Alexander,  is,  perhaps,  not  sur- 
passed in  vig^r  and  impressiveness  by  any  in  the 
Tolume.  He  argues  the  necessity  of  a  special  re- 
rival  of  religion,  among  other  considerations,  firom 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  American  ^ple  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  country  is  destined 
to  be  the  theatre  of  unprecedented  revolutions. 
Our  population,  our  government,  our  common  lan- 
guage, our  religious  freedom,  show  tliat  it  is  nuuiced 
out  for  great  things,  but  whether  for  good  or  for 
evu  is  yet  an  unsettled  problem.  The  attempt  to 
sustain  religion  with  a  general  laxity  of  doctrine, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Alexander,  has  been  attended 
with  pernicious  consequences,  which  nothing  but 
a  new  and  wide-readdng  Impulse  in  the  contrary 
direction  can  avert.  The  charity  which  attaches 
no  vital  importance  to  differences  of  belief  has 
opened  the  door  to  a  iSUal  religious  literature,  ^  in 
which,  by  a  sort  of  universal  solvent,  all  the  doc- 
trinal bones  of  theology  are  reduced  to  a  gelatinous 
mass  of  ambiguous  sentiment."  The  absurd  dread 
of  the  Catechism  and  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
has  involved  large  classes  in  ruinous  errors,  until 
at  length  there  are  thousands  who  have  no  theol- 
ogy, no  family  prayer,  no  catechising,  no  sound 
practical  religlou.  Hence,  Dr.  A.  insists,  unless 
a  true  religious  influence  can  be  made  to  keep  pace 
with  the  g^wth  of  our  population,  our  rising  Stater 
must  be  abandoned  to  infldelity  and  disorder,  and 
the  great  West  will  send  back  on  us  the  shocks  of 
a  practical  atheism. — Some  of  the  other  more  strik- 
ing discourses  in  the  volume  are :  by  Bev.  T.  L. 
Cuyler,  on  being  '*  Past  Feeling  ;'*  Dr.  Hague,  on 
'*True  Repentance ;"  Dr.  W.  B.  WUliams,  on  the 
"  War  which  knows  no  Exempts ;"  by  Dr.  M*Clin- 
tock,  on  "The  Strait  Gate;"  and  by  Professor 
Hitchcock,  on  "True  Religion  a  Service." 

Califitrma  Life  lUuMtratedj  by  Wiluax  Tatxob. 
(Published  by  Carlton  and  Porter.)  The  author 
of  this  volume  is  favorably  known  to  many  readere 
by  his  previous  work,  in  which  he  relates  the  ex- 
perience of  seven  years'  street  preaching  in  San 
Francisco.  He  here  oontinnes  the  inartificial  but 
graphic  sketches  which  compose  the  substance  of 
tiiat  volume,  and,  by  his  simple  narratives,  gives 
a  lively  illustration  of  the  social  condition  of  Cal- 
ifornia. During  his  residence  in  that  State  he 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  his  work  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  Methodist  Church,  and,  by  his  fearless- 
ness, seal,  and  self-denial,  won  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  population.  He  was  frequently  thrown 
in  contact  with  gamblers,  ehevalien  d^induHrie^  and 
adventarers  of  every  description,  but  he  never 
shrunk  from  the  administration  of  faithful  rebuke, 
and  in  so  doing  often  won  the  hearts  of  the  roost 
abandoned.    His  visits  to  the  sick  in  the  hospitals 


were  prodnctive  of  great  good.  'Unwearied  in  his 
exertions,  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  wholesome  religious  influences  wheA  the 
great  financial  crash  in  San  Frandsoo  intermpted 
his  labors,  and  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  retura 
to  this  region  in  order  to  obtain  resources  for  fu- 
ture action.  His  book  was,  accordingly,  written 
in  tlie  interests  of  a  good  cause,  whidh  will  com- 
mend it  to  the  friends  of  religious  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  its  own  intrinsic  vivacity  and  nati^ 
ralness  will  well  reward  the  general  reader  hut  its 
perusaL 

Woman:  Her  Miedon  and  Life^  by  Adol^hs 
HoNOD,D.D.  Translated  from  the  French.  (Pub- 
lished by  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  and  Co.)  Dr.  Ho- 
nod*s  name  is  familiar  to  European  Protestants  as 
a  devoted  and  faithful  evangelical  pastor.  He 
shares  this  distinction  with  several  others  of  the 
same  family.  For  many  years  he  was  Professor 
of  Sacred  Eloquence  in  the  theological  seminary  aft 
Montauban,  the  only  institution  iA  the  kind  of  the 
national  Reformed  Chureh  of  France,  but  the  last 
portion  of  his  lifo  was  passed  in  Paris,  where  he 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success  to  large 
audiences.  His  death  took  place  only  about  two 
yean  since.  In  this  volume,  which  is  marked  by 
the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  style,  he  portrays 
the  character  and  duties  of  the  Christian  woman 
with  rare  discrimination  and  force. 

A  new  edition  of  Old  iVetp  Yvtk;  or,  Bemnd^^ 
cences  of  the  past  Stetjf  Years^  by  John  W.  Fbav- 
cia,  M.D.,  has  been  issued  by  Charles  S.  Boe,  en- 
laiged  by  a  fresh  selection  from  the  copious  store- 
house of  reminiscences  which  are  treasured  in  the 
comprehensive  memory  of  the  author.  They  com- 
prise a  variety  of  interesting  personal  sket^^ies  of 
celebrities  in  different  walks  of  life,  and  afford  a 
racy  illustratbn  of  the  spirit  and  mannere  of  New 
York  in  a  past  generation.  Dr.  Francis  is  an  en- 
thusiastic chronicler  of  the  olden  time — ^his  expe- 
rience has  g^ven  him  a  wide  circle  of  miscellaneotts 
acquaintance — bis  genial  temperament  has  made 
him  every  where  at  home— and,  wit{k  a  memory  as 
retentive  as  it  is  impresiuble,  he  possesses  no  or- 
dinary qualifications  for  his  favorite  antiquarian 
task  of  removing  the  dust  from  the  tombstones  c^ 
the  contemporaries  whom  he  has  survived,  and  r»>. 
prodnoing  the  figures  that  have  departed  from  Um 
stage  in  tlie  living  colors  of  the  present.  His  book 
is  much  more  than  a  collection  of  personal  anecdota, 
and  is  entitled  to  consideration  as  a  permanent  and 
authentic  memorial  of  by-gone  days,  which  find  iiv- 
frequent  parallels  in  our  own  exdted  and  forment- 
ing  times. 

Select  Ditoourees  from  the  French  and  Germtm^ 
translated  by  Bev.  H.  C.  Fish  and  D.  W.  Poor, 
D.D.  (Published  by  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  and  Co.) 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Adolphe  Monod,  of  whom  a  brief 
account  is  given  above,  three  celebrated  German 
preachers,  Kmmmacher,  Tlioluck,  and  Julius  Hol- 
ler, have  contributed  the  materials  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  volume. .  Dr.  FLrumroacher  is  the  son 
of  the  author  of  the  famous  '*  Parables,**  which  are 
almost  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  in  Europe, 
and  is  himself  the  official  preadier  at  the  court  of 
Berlin.  His  writings  on  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  on  the  characten  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
had  a  wide  circulation  in  the  United  States.    Ha 
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if  described  as  a  man  of  deep  piet 7,  of  great  energy 
of  character,  and  of  a  genial,  enthaeiastic  tempera- 
ment. In  personal  appearance  he  is  tall  and  of 
foodly  proportions,  his  smooth  light  hair  combed 
back  <^Ter  his  ears,  and  his  blue,  expressive  eyes 
losing  something  of  thdr  brilliancy  through  a  pair 
of  gdd  spectacles.  When  told  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stevens  of  the  popularity  his  writings  had  attain- 
ed amoDg  the  Americans  even  in  the  log-cabins  of 
Oregon  and  Califbmia,  and  that  he  might  find  in 
New  York  whole  squares  inhabited  by  a  Crerman 
popalatien,  where  he  could  drown  himself  in  an 
ocean  of  lager  beer,  his  laugh  was  like  what  we 
might  suppose  that  of  Uie  lion,  his  mighty  voice 
lii^giBg  into  the  adjacent  apartments.  He  preach- 
es, prays,  makes  speeches,  and  even  says  grace  at 
table  in  the  same  manner.  On  a  public  occasion, 
at  which  Dr.  Stevens  was  present,  he  introduced  the 
dinner  with  a  grace  in  German^  which  was  roared 
oat  as  if  addreMed  to  an  army  half  a  mile  off.  His 
aeriDons  in  this  volume  are  considered  among  the 
ablest  which  he  has  published. — ^Tholuck  has  a  high 
lepotatioQ  among  American  readers  as  an  eloquent, 
esmeit,  and  powerful  advocate  of  evangelicid  sen^ 
timeats.  He  haa  exerted  a  great  influence  in  re- 
esTeriog  the  University  of  Halle  from  Rationalist- 
ic principles,  in  which  ancient  seat  of  learning  he 
has  been  Professor  of  Theology  for  over  thirty  years. 
He  is  distioguisbed  for  elevation  and  richness  of 
thought,  exnlierance  of  fancy,  and  peculiar  ftsrvor, 
tendemess,  and  simplicity  of  expre^on.  If  with 
tlie  lapse  of  years  hb  eloquence  lias  lost  something 
•fits  keen  and  searching  edge^  it  has  gained  a  tnsh 
aoeession  of  pathos  and  depth,  **  by  the  same  pro- 
cats  of  development,  **  it  has  been  happily  remark- 
ed, "  by  which  the  impetuous  *  son  of  thunder'  ma- 
imed into  the  whlt^baired '  apostle  of  love.'  "—The 
sane  of  Julius  M&ller  is  probably  not  so  jEandliar 
to  most  of  our  readers  as  those  of  the  two  preced- 
ing. He  is  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  arcfanolo- 
gist,  Kari  Ottfried  M&ller,  and,  after  remaining 
atreral  years  at  CNSttingen,  was  appointed  Profess- 
sr  of  Theology  at  Halle,  where  he  still  continues. 
He  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  theologians  as  Ne- 
aader,  Kitszch,  and  Tholuck,  and  is  opposed  equaU 
ly  is  exclusive  sectarian  tendencies  and  to  Ration- 
Aiistie  negations.  A  man  of  an  eamert,  reverent 
nature,  he  possesses  a  powerful  and  highly-disci- 
pinied  intellect^  addicted  to  scientific  fbrms  and  to 
bgical  oonsecuthreness.  With  no  less  practical 
wisdom  than  moral  worth  and  profound  piety,  he 
occupies  the  position  of  an  umpire  amidst  the  theo- 
logical confiicU  of  the  day.— The  utility  of  a  work 
of  this  kind  can  not  be  called  in  question  by  Uber- 
al  minds.  It  afllbrds  new  standards  of  comparison, 
odarges  the  sphere  of  inquiry,  furnishes  novel  il- 
Isstri^ioDs  of  familiar  thoughts,  and  by  bringing 
ftveign  mental  habits  into  contact  with  our  own, 
tsods  to  break  up  the  petrifactions  of  monotony 
■ad  routine.  Fresh  and  original  points  of  view  are 
that  gained,  truth  is  clothed  with  new  beauty  and 
vitality,  and  the  essential  faith  of  the  Christian  is 
fcrtified  by  being  presented  under  aspects  which, 
bowerer  varioas  in  form,  exhibit  an  intrinsic  unity. 
As  s  general  mlci,  the  discourses  in  thra  volume  are 
iDQfe  remarkable  for  their  unction  of  tone,  vivacity 
of  illattration,  and  naturalness  of  appeal,  than  for 
theb  argumentative  power.  In  this  respect  they 
exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  European  pulpit 
h  lalient  contrast  with  the  American.  Sacred  eU 
oqoenoe  in  this  cotmtry  is  more  cbasto  and  sab* 


dued  in  manner,  reposes  on  a  more  solid  basis  of 
thought,  challenges  more  directly  the  reason  of  the 
hearer,  and  aims  more  exclusively  at  demonstra- 
tion and  conviction ;  while  in  continental  Europe 
it  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  rhetoric,  appeals 
mainly  to  the  feelings  and  afibctions,  and  indulges 
in  a  latitude  of  fancy  and  illustration  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  taste  of  the  more  fastidious,  but 
not  less  earnest,  American  mind. 

The  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  St.  Au- 
ffuetiney  Florida^  by  Georgr  R.  Fairbanks.  (Pub- 
lished by  Charles  B.  Norton.)  St.  Augustine  is 
the  most  ancient  settlement  within  the  present  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  In 
1565,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  from  the 
first  discovery  of  its  site  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  es- 
tablishment had  ito  origin  in  the  religious  troubles 
experienced  by  the  Huguenota  under  Charles  IX. 
in  France.  A  colony  had  previously  been  sent  into 
Florida  under  the  auspices  of  the  Admiral  de  Co- 
ligny,  but  it  was  regarded  with  jealous  eyes  by 
PhiUp  II.  of 'Spain,  who  dispatched  the  brave,  but 
bigoted  and  remorseless  soldier,  Menendez  de  Ar* 
iles,  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  He  landed 
on  the  spot  where  the  City  of  St.  Augustine  now 
stands,  September  8,  1565,  and  named  it  in  honor 
of  the  eminent  saint  to  whom  the  day  of  their  land- 
ing on  the  coast,  August  28,  was  dedicated  in  the 
Catholic  calendar.  Mr.  Ftdrbanks  has  made  as- 
siduous research  among  the  earliest  contemporary 
documents,  and  woven  his  materials  together  in  a 
narrative  which,  though  of  necessity  somewhat 
firagmentary  in  form,  is  full  of  interest  and  inform- 
ation. It  forms  a  valuable  compeiAi  of  rare  anti- 
quarian lore  concerning  a  romantic  epoch  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  Bench  and  Bar  cf  Georgia,  by  Stkpben  F. 
Miller.  (Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.) 
The  legal  profession  in  Georgia  has  been  fhiit- 
fbl  of  eminent  men.  Of  several  of  them  the  local 
celebrity  was  greater  than  their  national  fame, 
as,  with  less  ambition  than  ability,  they  were  con- 
tent to  labor  in  the  limited  sphere  of  ordinsry  du- 
ties. The  reputation  of  others  is  the  property  of 
the  country.  Both  classes  are  ftally  represented  in 
these  interesting  volumes.  Among  the  distinguish- 
ed names  which  they  commemorate  are  those  of 
Berrien,  Crawford,  CUyton,  Forsjrth,  Lamar,  R.  H. 
Wilde,  and  others.  Besides  the  personal  anecdote 
and  pleasant  reminiscences  with  which  they  abound, 
they  contain  many  details  and  illustrations  of  gen- 
eral historical  value. 

The  Life  and  Tknee  of  Hugh  MiHer,  by  Thoxas 
N.  Brown.  (Published  by  Rudd  and  Carleton.) 
The  mental  development  of  the  self-taught  stone- 
mason of  Cromarty  can  not  be  more  fdicitously 
described  than  in  his  own  unique  narrative,  "My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters."  In  that  collection 
of  frank  revelations  ws  have  an  impressive  picture 
of  his  progress  fh>m  severe  handicraft  toil  to  a 
commanding  position  among  the  intellectual  lead- 
ers of  Scotland.  As  a  description  of  a  remarkable 
career  the  present  work  adds  little  to  the  confes- 
sions of  his  autobiography.  It  is  rather  a  running 
commentary  on  a  variety  of  topics  suggested  by 
the  character  of  Hugh  Miller  than  a  consecutive 
and  orderly  narrative  of  his  lilb.  The  author  in- 
dulges in  general  reflections  to  an  altogether  un- 
warrantable prolixity,  and  often  they  have  but  a 
remote  and  impalpable  coimection  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book. 
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THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH.— 
The  prolonged  controTeny  lespectaiig  the 
ground  and  the  extent  of  oar  obUgation  to  observe 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  Sabbath  has  of  late  been  re- 
yived.  The  disregard  of  its  sanctity  in  the  great 
eentres  of  life  and  popnlation — London,  Parts,  and 
Kew  York— as  well  as  its  increased  profknation 
throughoat  the  United  States,  has  given  a  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  discussion.  Puritan  and  Socials 
ist,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  entered  the  field ; 
and  each,  from  his  own  position,  has  labored  to 
erect  an  impregnable  barrier  around  this  cherished 
institution.  We  thus  derive  an  undesigned  con- 
currence of  testimonies  to  the  profound  wisdom  of 
the  Sabbatic  ordinance,  from  men  who,  in  all  like- 
lihood, would  agree  in  nothing  else.  Prudhon, 
who  sees  in  the  code  of  Moses  nothing  more  than 
an  intuitive  anticipation  of  the  results  of  philoso- 
phy, eulogizes  his  Sabbath  law,  as  being,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  commandments,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  by  which  all  the  parts  are  firmly 
compacted  together.  **  Moses, *'  he  obeecves,  **hav. 
ing  to  combine  his  laws  into  a  whole,  was  at  lib- 
erty to  select,  for  the  culminating  point  of  his  sys- 
tem, such  a  moral  or  economical  idea  as  he  desired. 
He  preferred  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time,  be- 
cause he  needed  a  sensible  and  powerful  sign  for 
recalling  the  hordes  of  semi-dvilized  Israelites  to 
sentiments  of  nationality,  fhitemity,  and  unity, 
without  which  all  fiurther  development  was  impos- 
sible. The  Sabbath  was,  as  it  were,  the  field  of 
reunion,  where  all  the  Hebrews  appaued  in  spirit 
at  the  commencement  of  each  week ;  it  was  the 
monument  which  represented  their  political  exist- 
ence, the  bond  which  held  together  the  fascicle  of 
their  institutions.  Thus,  public  and  civil  right, 
municipal  administration,  education,  government, 
culture,  morals,  health,  the  relations  of  the  Cunily 
and  state,  liberty,  public  order,  are  all  represented 
in  the  Sabbath,  which  fortified  them  and  constip 
tuted  their  harmony."  And  he  argues  strenuous- 
ly, from  his  p<^t  of  view,  for  the  restoration  of  its 
stricter  observance  in  France.  The  Abb6  Gaume, 
writing  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  attributes  the  materialization  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  profanation  of  the  day.  Surely  these 
are  signs  of  good  omen.  But.  we  conceive  that  the 
advantages  of  a  day  of  rest  can  never  be  fully  se- 
cured unless  we  settle  the  ground  of  its  obligation. 
Is  its  observance  oomnuinded,  or  left  to  our  judg- 
ment and  choice ;  and  in  what  spirit  is  its  observ* 
ance  to  be  maintained  ? 

The  record  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is, 
at  the  same  tune,  the  record  of  the  creation  of  our 
world.  '*  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  the 
work  which  He  had  made ;  and  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  fhmi  all  the  woriL  which  He  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ; 
because  that  in  it  He  rested  firom  all  the  work 
which  God  created  and  made."  We  may  conceive 
that  this  setting  apart  of  a  time  for  rest,  after  the 
exercise  of  creative  energy,  was  designed  chiefly 
as  an  example  to  ns ;  for  God  needs  no  refresh- 
ment from  labor ;  and  with  him  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  the  sanotifioation  of  one  day  above  anoUier. 
The  institution  takes  its  beginning  co-ordinately 
with  the  origin  of  the  human  race ;  and  seems, 


therefore,  to  contain  a  universal  principle  for  tiM 
regulation  of  all  human  life.  This  view  is  coa- 
filmed  by  its  subsequent  enactment,'  along  with 
other  universal  principles  of  conduct,  into  a  law 
for  the  discipline  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  far- 
ther confirmed  by  the  acceptance  which  the  Ssb- 
bath  has  found  wherever  known — a  fact  to  which 
Prudhon  himself  eioquently  bears  witness :  **  Such 
has  been  the  vigor  of  this  institation  that,  from  thi 
Jews,  it  has  passed  to  Christians  and  Mobanunsd* 
ans ;  that  from  them  it  has  extended  througbottt 
the  globe ;  so  that  it  is  destined  to  take  in  its  ea^ 
brace  ante-historic  periods  and  the  moat  distant 
ages." 

The  history  of  Providence  is  the  Ustoiy  of  tiw 
education  of  our  race,  through  snoeessive  stages, 
up  to  the  highest  moral  exoellenoe  of  whidi  it  is 
capable.     The  history  contained  in  divine  revela» 
ti<m  is  the  record  of  this  education  conducted  nn» 
der  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Deity.*    In 
it  every  seventh  day  is  set  apart,  first,  as  a  day  of 
rest ;  second,  as  a  day  devoted  to  holy  uses.    The 
design,  then,  of  the  Sabbkth  appears  to  be,  to  recaH 
man  from  labor  to  repose ;  fhmi  diitraeting  cares 
to  the  contemplation  of  his  moral  and  spiritnal  re- 
lations, and  of  his  duties  as  a  moral  being.     And 
so  long  as  our  race  lives  under  its  preeent  eoodi* 
tions  of  existence,  so  long  may  we  believe  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  substantially  valid. 
The  transfer,  therefore,  of  holy  time  from  one  day 
to  another  does  not  impair  its  obligation ;  boA  ratk- 
er,  being  g^rounded  in  good  and  sufficient  leaaeoii 
confirms  it  with  renei^  emphasis.    As  the  leT* 
enth  day  of  the  week  commemorated  the  eomple* 
Uon  of  the  creation,  so  does  the  ifarst  appropiiatiefy 
commemorate  the  completion  of  our  redemptxML 
As  God  had  rested,  pronouncing  all  hie  hand  had 
shaped  very  good,  so  did  our  Sa^nr  rest  over  his 
finished  sorrow  and  toiL    Hi^  work  is  deacrifaed 
in  Scripture  as  re-creation ;  right,  therefiare,  ia  it 
that  resurrectiooMlay  should,  a&a  the  example  of 
his  apostles,  be  consecrated  by  ns  as  our  b^y-day. 

Much  harm  has  been  done,  and  the  peoper  ob- 
servance of  the  day  made  irksome,  by  the  pieva- 
lence  of  an  extremely  narrow  spirit  in  conoeiviag 
and  enforcing  its  obligations.  It  is  a  metlMMl  of 
view  partaking  largely  of  the  Dcatures  of  Jewtah 
Rabbinism.  Carried  Into  practice,  it  wreaths  tks 
day  with  sombre  associations;  the  Sabbattt  be- 
comes the  prison-jiouse  of  the  w«ek,and  thm  josag 
watch  fbr  the  going  down  of  ita  sun  at  evva-tida, 
that,  with  a  bound  of  joy,  they  may  leap  into  tm^ 
dom  again.  This  theory  regards  Um  day  moat  oa 
its  negative  and  prohibitory  side,  and  frdla  to  keep 
it  before  the  mind  as  a  precious  gift  lor  thm  emyljr 
of  our  needs.  Because  a  day  is  holy  we  are  not  to 
be  constrained  and  nnnatiural,  but  should  rmAm 
seek  to  rise  to  the  purer  atmosphere  of  oar 
nature.  Teadiers  of  this  class  view  man  sw  m  i 
grant,  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  catdi  once  m,  ^ 
and  shut  up  in  a  pound,  fenced  in  with  a  tirJeilli^ 
array  of  Tktm  shall  noes.  Whereas,  in  Qod%  ^ri^ 
tem,  restraint  is  always  eoupled  with  the  jnirfii 
tion — nay,  the  allurement— to  something  bodMc^ 

We  have  called  this  mode  of  ooneeivins  tte  ^j^ 
ligationa  of  the  day  Babbinkal,  and  we  sudA  tlMt 
similar  views  were  resisted  by  our  Saviovtr,  iip%» 
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took  occasion,  in  bis  contests  with  tiie  Jewish  doc- 
ton,  to  unfold  the  true  spirit  of  its  obserrance. 
Thus  thej  lield  it  wrong  to  mb,  on  the  Sabbath, 
Ae  etrt  of  com  between  the  hands,  and  so  press 
eat  the  gndna,  judging  this  to  be  a  species  of 
tfafMbmg.  They  would  not,  on  this  dajr,  try  to 
heal  the  sick,  contenting  themselves  with  relieving 
th^  immediate  wants.  They  narrowed  down  the 
extent  of  the  joomey  that  might  be  taken,  with- 
oot  ngsrd  to  its  object,  first  to  twelve  miles,  and, 
Anally,  to  one.  The  law  forbade  buying  and  sell- 
iag  on  tliat  day ;  but  the  Rabbins  had  added  even 
so  mnch  as  the  ''  touching  of  money."  And  this 
Pharisaic  sompnlosity  reached  its  climax  when 
the  T«y  persons  who  murdered  Jesus  took  his  body 
ftom  tin  cross,  lest  by  suffering  it  to  hang  there 
thtjr  should  desecrate  the  Sabbath. 

hi  opposition  to  these  overstrained  views  our 
SsTioar  appears,  in  the  Gospels,  as  contending  for 
a  ftser  observance  of  God's  day,  but  not,  by  any 
neus,  for  its  abrogation.  The  practical  rules  for 
our  goidance  he  derives  from  the  divine  intuition, 
dedaring  that  **  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man" 
— ftr  his  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  good. 
Seeb  modes  of  observance  as  esdiiljurate  the  body, 
bot  leave  our  moral  nature  unreA'eshed,  and  even 
fanpiind,  foil  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 
9or  oertahi  it  is  that  "  the  inquiry  <a  truth,  which 
b  the  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which 
is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  which 
is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the  sovereign  good  of  hu- 
BSB  nature."  The  contemplation  of  Uim  who  is 
MMoonced  to  us  as  the  Troth  and  the  Life,  and  the 
semmodng  of  our  energies  to  follow  Uim,  are, 
therefore,  especial  duties  of  this  day.  Such  a  style 
ef  obeervvnce  as  leaves  out  of  sight  man's  higher 
hitensts  as  a  candidate  for  immortality  is  faulty, 
sad  dbhonoring  to  ''  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath." 

The  difficulty  of  eomiifg  to  an  edtire  agreement 
spon  the  Sabbath  question  is  aggravated  by  the 
foetthat,  fi-om  the  period  of  tiie  origin  of  Protest- 
•atism,  two  oppositB  theories  have  been  maintain- 
ed; the  one  hMsld  by  the  reformers  of  the  English 
Orarcfa,  and  impnuMed  by  than  upon  the  social 
life  of  England  and  America;  the  other— which  as- 
serts the  abrogation,  under  Gliristianity,  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath— cherished  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Befbnnation  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  as 
rtnwgly  imi»eseed  upon  the  Christian  communi- 
ties founded  by  them.  The  former,  sometimes 
called  the  Puritan  view,  is  that  which  generally 
otitsins  among  Christian  men  in  the  United  States. 
Of  late  years,  however,  owing  to  the  influx  of 
frnign  popolation,  its  application  to  social  life  has 
been  stoutly  resisted ;  and  this  has  called  forth 
sqiudly  energetic  action  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
^Kisioa  of  the  question  in  England,  though  after 
stime  ihuU,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  irreversible, 
vss  net  veached  without  controversy,  and  some 
iwsTmg  to  and  fro  of  the  public  mind.  The  Puri- 
tso,  when  in  power,  waged  war  against  the  Sunday 
May-poles,  unstrung  the  bows  of  the  archers,  and 
give  the  Ameers  an  enforced  rest  fh>m  their  labors 
in  the  public  stocks.  Archbishop  Laud,  in  turn  arm- 
m1  widi  the  powers  of  law,  set  up  the  May-poles 
igiin,  and  pradaimed  full  liberty  for  Sabbatk»day 
(ports  after  the  hours  of  church  service.  Most  for. 
tuately,  as  we  believe,  for  the  Interests  of  the  mass- 
esof  England,  these  eflforts  did  not  prevail;  and  the 
Ssbbath  has  become — wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nee  has  reared  its  home  and  church — a  day  sancti- 
M  bf  a  thousand  tender  astodatioos ;  a  day  gar- 


landed with  whatever  wreath  poetry  could  cull  and 
fihame  for  its  adornment,  and  blessed  by  its  devout 
observance,  in  the  invigoration  of  the  moral  life 
of  untold  millions.  How  far  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  the  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
and  its  branches  is  attributable  to  the  sentiment 
prevalent  among  them  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  a  question  well  worth  the  investigation  of 
the  philosophical  inquirer. 

But  while  Puritanism  achieved  a  victory  in  se- 
curing the  acceptance  of  its  view  of  the  sanctity 
of  tiie  Christian  Sabbath  as  well  among  the  parti- 
sans of  the  Established  Church  as  among  non-con- 
formists, it  recognized  the  need  of,  and  abundant- 
ly provided  for,  the  physical  recreation  of  the  mass- 
es, especially  of  the  city  population ;  as  instance 
the  following  law,  passed  when  the  Puritans  were 
in  power: 

In  order  that  scholars,  apprentices,  and  other 
servants  might  have  time  for  recreation,  **  it  was 
enacted  by  the  ordinance  of  1647  that  they  should 
have  such  convenient,  reasonable  recreation  and 
relaxation  trma  constant  and  ordinary  labor  on  ev- 
ery second  Tuesday  in  the  month  throughout  the 
year,  as  formerly  they  had  used  to  have  on  the  fes- 
tivals called  holy-days.  And  by  another  ordi- 
nance, passed  the  28th  of  June,  1647,  it  was  enact- 
ed that  all  windows  of  shops,  warehouses,  and  oth- 
er places  where  wares  or  commodities  were  usually 
sold,  should  be  kept  shut  on  the  said  day  of  recre- 
ation from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight 
in  Uie  evening ;  and  that  no  master  should  unlaw^ 
f^lly  detain  his  apprentice  from  his  recreation,  un- 
less on  account  of  market-days,  fair-days,  etc** 

This  ordinance  is  a  laudable  effort  to  meet  one 
of  the  wants  of  every  city  population,  and  so  to 
meet  it  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  Sabbath.  The  days 
of  recreation  were  guards  and  outposts  stationed 
for  the  protection  of  the  citadel.  It  is  the  fevered 
excitement  of  our  working  life,  carried  to  the  very 
verge  of  God's  day,  that  unfits  so  many  who  live 
by  toil  for  its  Christian  observance.  In  ten  thou- 
sand instances  the  chain  which  holds  us  down  to 
labor  is  not  unbound  till  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
proclaims  that  holy-day  is  begun.  Men  of  busi- 
ness, as  well,  carry  the  anxiety  and  firet  of  trade 
far  into  its  sacred  precincts,  or  sink  into  the  leth- 
argy of  entire  exhaustion.  We  array,  thus,  one 
part  of  the  human  constitution  against  another ; 
whereas  it  should  be  our  study  to  meet  all  of  its 
requirements.  ^Vhen  we  remember  that,  besidee 
this  physical  prostration,  there  is  in  the  mind  of 
many  an  indifference  to  the  moral  improvement 
whidi  it  is  the  object  of  the  Sabbath  to  secure,  to- 
gether with  the  false  views  unhappily  engendered 
by  a  wrong  system  of  social  training,  we  need 
not  be  surpriscKl  at  the  increased  desecration  of  the 
day. 

City  life  is  highly  artificial,  and  demands  a  cor- 
respondingly thoughtftil  provision  for  its  necessi- 
ties. A  rural  population  submits  with  greater 
readiness  to  the  claims  of  the  Sabbatic  law ;  for 
six  days  of  activity  in  the  pure  air  are  su£Scient 
for  the  claims  of  the  body,  so  that  rest  comes  as  a 
privilege,  and  the  excitation  of  new  and  elevating 
trains  of  thought  as  an  agreeable  interchange,  and 
these  together  are  best  secured  by  the  observance 
of  the  day  according  to  its  strictly  Christian  idea. 
Yet  the  labors  of  John  Wesley  among  the  rustles 
of  England  prove  how  far  such  a  population  may 
be  degraded  by  giving  up  the  Sabbath  mainly  to 
recreation,  without  regard  to  its  higher  ends. 
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Let  us,  then,  endearor  to  place  In  otderiy  ar- 
ray some  of  the  benefits  which  we  may  conceive 
to  flow  from  a  strict  obserTance  of  the  day  of  rest 
If  we  look  at  the  provisions  made  for  oar  well- 
being,  we  will  perceive  how  ample  among  them  are 
those  which  look  to  compensating  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  active  life.  When  the  pulse  has  become 
feeble,  the  step  languid,  the  brain  dull,  God  gently 
lulls  the  senses  to  repose,  steeps  us  in  forgetfulnesB, 
and  hands  us  over  to  '*  tired  nature's  sweet  restor- 
er, balmy  sleep.**  By  making  the  earth  turn  di- 
umally  on  its  axis,  he  hides  us  Arom  the  light  of 
day,  swathes  us  in  darkness,  giving  us  only  the 
distant  tapers  of  the  sky.  The  spell  of  care  is 
broken,  bright  fancies  visit  the  sad  and  the  dis- 
pirited, the  galling  chain  of  circumstance  is  cast 
away,  and  we  forget  for  a  while  our  troubled  con- 
dition here.  But  neither  the  fatigue  of  body  nor 
ilie  weariness  of  mind  is  sufficiently  repaired  by 
tiiese  stated  seasons  of  slumber.  Our  Creator  has 
therefore  given  us  this  one  day  out  of  seven  equal- 
ly fbr  the  restoration  of  the  body  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soul.  Being  k  day,  it  is  a  season  of 
conscious,  intelligent  rel^uidon.  Being  a  religious 
day,  we  can  be  cheered,  not  with  unsubstantial  vi- 
sions of  slumber,  but  with  the  promises  of  immor- 
tality made  by  our  Father  in  His  Word.  Man  en- 
joys the  return^  of  sleep  In  common  with  all  ani- 
mal existence :  the  Sabbath  is  his  in  virtue  of  his 
prerogative  as  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

It  is  physically  beneficial ;  for  no  more  labor  is 
acoompttBhed  when  this  day's  observance  is  omit- 
ted than  when  it  is  duly  enjoyed.  Our  servant- 
of-all-work,  the  steam-engine,  may  pant  and  drive 
the  whole  Sunday  through,  the  myriad  wheels  of 
fictones  may  clatter  and  roll,  the  hives  of  trade 
may  be  populous  with  throngs  rushing  out  and  in, 
labor  may  ply  its  mattock  and  spade,  or  tug  at  box 
and  bale,  regardless  of  the  rest  appointed  fbr  tlie 
relief  of  man,  but  nothing  will  be  gained.  At  the 
year's  end  no  more  will  be  accomplished  than  ilf 
God's  day  had  been  duly  honored.  On  the  contrary, 
the  working-classes  will  be  physically  and  morally 
degraded,  and  capital  will  have  become  more  grasp- 
ing and  avaricious.  This  experiment  has  frequent- 
iy  been  tried,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

But  as  the  masses  of  men  are,  of  necessity,  bound 
to  e^diausting  toil,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  benefits 
of  the  Sabbath  especially  in  relation  to  them.  If 
this  day  was  made  for  man,  their  experience  will 
bring  clear  testimony  to  the  fact;  for  tbe^*  best 
Tepresent  the  wants  of  our  common  humanity. 
Fortunate  their  testimony  has  been  carefully  col^ 
lected.  In  the  year  1849  a  benevolent  English  gen- 
tleman offered  three  several  prizes  fbr  the  best  es- 
says upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  be 
writtMi  by  working  men.  In  a  short  period  a 
large  number  were  offered.  The  authors  of  the 
essays  selected  for  publication  insist,  in  emphatic 
terms,  upon  the  importance,  nay,  the  necessity,  to 
the  classes  they  represent  of  this  divinely-appoint- 
ed rest.  They  urge  that  it  is  for  them  a  heaven^ 
built  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  selfish 
capitalists,  whose  attention  is  fixed  solely  upon  the 
amassing  of  money.  As  In  a  dense  population 
wages  oome  down  inevitably  to  the  point  of  a  bare 
support,  they  aigue  timt  they  would  gain  no  more 
from  sevra  days  of  work  than  they  do  now  from 
six — that  is,  a  mere  sabdstenoe.  During  the  six 
seoular  days  their  bones  and  muscles,  their  tbews 
and  sinews  are  mortgaged,  and  must  be  rendered 
in  fkithfol  serrice;  on  thb  day,  the  toiler  <iieU 


that  he  belongs  to  no  man.  Tugging  and  beavfaig, 
he  has  rolled  the  mighty  wti^t  to  the  liiH-te^; 
shall  he,  without  a  moment's  pause,  fbUow  Its  de- 
scent, and  begin  to  heave  and  raise  it  again f  Let 
him  tarry  a  while  on  that  blessed  erainetioe,  whkk 
the  light  of  God's  day  crowns ;  let  him  catch  a 
bfief  glimpse  of  heaven,  and,  if  he  will,  cbecr 
himsdf  with  the  thought  of  the  coming  day  vIm 
the  weary  may  rest  forever. 

It  is  morally,  socially,  and  politically  benefidiL 
The  obliteration  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  ii 
the  obliteration  in  the  pnbUc  mind  of  tlie  distiaO' 
tton  between  things  sacred  and  proAme.    The  n^ 
spect  in  which  it  is  held  may  be  every  where  talon 
as  the  measure  of  the  prevalenoe  of  rdlgions  prin- 
ciple.   The  quiet  and  the  peace  of  a  coDsectated 
Sabbath  are  the  prerequisite  conditions  ftr  tlie  {»• 
cnlcation  of  the  moral  lessons,  in  which,  aecordiog 
to  the  ordinance  of  God,  it  behooves  men  to  hs 
trained.     The  witnesses  whose  testimony  we  bare 
adduced  above,  aver  that  on  tikis  day  only  can  the 
families  of  the  working  classes,  scattered, by  te 
necessities  of  labor,  be  united ;  that  then«i^  csa 
kindly  domestic  feeling  be  thorouglily  cnltivsted, 
and  children  thorougUy  instructed  in  moral  and 
religious  truth.    The  love  whidi  they  cherish  for 
this  Divine  institotion  is  visible  in  the  affisctioaats 
epithets  which  they  apply  to  it?  '*Tbe  peari  of 
day^"  ''  tiie  light  of  tiie  week,"  "  the  toOer's^ttU- 
lee,"  <  *  the  slave's  release,"  ^*  the  antidote  of  weari- 
ness," '*  the  suspension  of  the  curse."     In  answer 
to  the  assertion  that  the  day  may  be  advaatifa* 
ously  used  for  pleasure  and  social  feetivity,  they 
declare  that  such  uses  become  abuses^  endhig  in 
dissipation  and  excess ;  that  they  who  go  to  labor 
after  a  Sabl>ath  so  spent^  go  toit  with  languor;  that 
its  Christian  observance  serves  best  for  the  iwiwysr* 
ation  of  body  and  the  invigoration  of  mind.  In  tiM 
United  States,  where  every  man  is  one  of  tim  de- 
positaries of  political  power,  and  has  political  ce^ 
sponsibilities,  moral  intelligence  and  enligliteiMl 
conscientiousness  are  indfepensable  to  social  vrA 
being.    The  lessons  of  submission  to  lawful  mi- 
tiiority,  of  self>restraint,  of  self-respect  inspired  fe^ 
conscious  virtue,  are  too  important  to  be  Mt  M 
hap-hazard;  and  how  can  the  citisen  be  ta«ght 
tliem  save  under  the  sanctions  of  religfon,  enlbtcsd 
during  the  quiet  of  a  Christian  Sabbath?     Itfo 
the  day  so  consecrated  that  tlte  good  Herbtft  eel»> 
brates  in  his  exquisite  verse: 

*^  O  day,  most  calm,  most  bright  I 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bnd« 
The  indoraement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  friend,  and  bj  his  blood ; 
The  eouch  of  time,  eart*s  bahn  and  Im^ 
The  week  were  dark,  bat  for  thy  li^U. 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

**Thft  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man ;  whose  face  thou  axt. 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow; 
The  working-days  are  the  back  part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Malcing  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 
Till  thy  release  appear. 

"  The  Sundays  of  man*s  Wtt, 
Threaded  together  on  Time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  tiie  wilb 
Of  the  etanal,  gloiioaB  KlogI 
Oa  Sondair  heaven's  gala  steads  epet 
Blessings  are  plentifol  and  rife; 
Mors  plentiful  than  hope.** 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  a  pietore  of  sedat^- 
tbeSttbbatii  Is  given  iipto  racnatio^wMt^Hit: 
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ngard  to  its  higlier  ntet;  or  where  the  effort  is 
Biide  to  commingle  in  ite  obeervenoe  worship  end 
pestiflM.  We  mm  inet  et  once  with  the  pheaome- 
■oa  that  mack  of  the  worship  is  a  mere  form;  the 
appaerance  of  deToutnesa  is  there,  hot  the  heart  is 
aetiinit.  Atllieaamatinaethoitaanda,chooaiiig — 
as  they  are  tanght  thej  may — between  attendance 
■pen  chwcb  and  amnaenient,  devote  the  day  to 
the  latter,  and  «a  their  cravings  are  keen  for  an> 
imal  ei^ymentv  the  leanlts  m§y  be  readi]^'  con- 
eeired.  Moreover,  where  the  idea  prevails  that 
the  Sabbath  need  not  be  strictly  observed  as  holy, 
another  idea  prevails  also^-that  it  may,  when  ne- 
cessaiy,  be  appropriated  to  labor,  and  thnsthe  pro- 
tection affordod  to  the  working  classes,  by  its  con- 
sscTiHon  to  religion,  is  taken  away.  But  we  are 
not  wiUing  to  rest  the  matter  upon  par  testimony 
slooe.  1^  nahear  how  the  eminent  Frenchmen, 
Prwlhon  and  the  Abbd  Ganme,  describe  Sunday 
iaFnuice: 

"Sunday,  in  the  towns,  is  a  day  of  rest,  with- 
out motive  or  end ;  an  occasion  of  dis|^y  for  the 
woBien  and  children,  of  consumption  in  the  res- 
taaraata  and  wine-ebops^  of  degrading  idleness, 
ef  surfeit  and  debauchery.  On  Sunday  the  tribu- 
Bsls  are«]oeed,  public  business  is  suspended,  the 
tdbools  have  vacation,  the  work-ahops  are  idle, 
the  anny  reposes — and  for  what  ?  That  the  judge, 
kying  aside  his  toga  and  his  gravity,  may  have 
Idfure  for  the  earea  of  ambition  and  pleasura ;  that 
the  mmwi  may  cease  from  thinking ;  that  the 
workman  may  make  merry ;  that  the  grisette  may 
dance ;  and  that  the  soldier  may  tipple  or  grow 
weary  with  lassitnde.  The  tradesman  alone  is 
busy." 

&ill  more  energetic  is  the  language  of  the  elo- 
VMOtAbb^: 

'^  Where  do  these  men,  women,  and  children — 
free  BOW  of  their  time— resort  ?  They  take,  with- 
tnt  doubt,^  the  way  to  the  temple ;  thither  they  go 
Id  repair,  by  a  twice  salutary  rest,  the  forces  of 
their  bodies  and  the  piety  of  their  spirits.  Ko, 
the  prodigals  do  not  ^low  any  more  the  house  of 
their  Father.  Where,  then,  do  they  go?  Ask 
the  ftuivtaeg,  the  theatres,  the  taverns,  the  places 
ef  debauchery.  For  them  the  tables  of  surfeit  and 
excess  have  displaced  the  holy  table ;  Uoentious 
lOQgi  are  their  sacred  hymns.  The  theatre  is  their 
^Mffch,  dances  and  shows  engage  them  instead  of 
imtructioo  and  prayers.  The  night  brings  no  end 
to  this  fearfttl  scandaL  At  this  evil  hour  inno- 
eeaceis  most  frequently  seduced;  and,  under  the 
ihadov  of  evening,  the  mysteries  of  iniquity  are 
fiaiehed.  On  the  morrow  they  return  to  labor 
wiUi  bodies  worn-out  by  the  intemperance  of  the 
Bifht,  with  spirits  fatigued  by  dissipation  and  in- 
trigue,  with  hearts  corrupted,  with  consciences 
itang  by  remorse,  and  the  week  begun  with  the 
cnne  ef  God.  Thus,  by  a  disorder  which  cries  for 
^rcngeance  to  Heaven,  the  holy-day  is  the  day  of 
the  week  most  proCaned.*' 

From  such  a  Sabbath  may  a  kind  Providenoe 
srer  deliver  us !  But  already  its  desecration  has 
been  imported  into  our  midst;  and  it  behooves 
sU  tree  men  who  value  the  public  welikre,  to  re- 
sist the  poliing  down  of  the  barriers  by  which,  in 
our  Und,  it  has  Arom  time  immemorial  been  g^rt* 
A  good  work  has  already  been  done  in  the  sua- 
pennon  of  Sunday  travel  on  many  of  our  great 
^flroads ;  and,  aa  might  be  expected,  tlM  opera- 
^"^  work  better,  and  human  life  is  all  the  safer, 
^this  devotion  of  the  day  to  rest.    Mnoh  more 


remains  to  be  done  in  the  enforcement  of  State 
and  Municipal  laws,  many  of  which  are  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  our  anc^tors. 
The  unbelieving  and  dissolute  may  scoff,  and  the 
sophistical  plead  for  the  privilege  of  turning  lib- 
erty into  licentiousness ;  but  let  us  remember  that 
**  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  material- 
iaation  of  the  people ;  that  a  people  materialized 
is  a  people  destroyed." 


¥£  are  now  eighty-two  years  old !  (The  Easy 
Chair  does  not  mean  itself,  venerable  as  it 
is,  but  its  country.)  Bom  of  very  poor  but  re- 
spectable parents,  we  have  pushed  on  through  a 
thousand  vicissitudes,  until  now  the  completion  of 
our  century  stands  full  in  view.  The  duration  of 
the  highest  prosperi^  of  Greece  was  not  so  long  as 
the  time  we  have  already  lived.  The  prime  of 
Greek  power  lasted  about  seventy  years,  and  thence 
through  rapid  changes  it  fell  into  chaos. 

Is  our  age  youth,  or  maturity,  or  decline  ? 

The  Easy  Chair  suggests  the  theme  for  all  Fourth 
of  July  orators.  After  the  bells  have  '*  ushered  in 
the  auspicious  day*' — after  the  cannon  have  roared 
with  contagious  voices  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  have  heard  the  happy 
music  pealing  across  a  continent— «fter  they  oung  Is- 
dies  in  white  have  oast  their  blooming  wreaths  upon 
the  orator's  platform,  and  the  long  hot  dusty  pro* 
cession  has  passed  into  the  meeting-house,  and  sits 
fanning  with  bandanas  its  moist  brows  and  warm 
necks,  exposed  by  the  loosened  collar— when  the 
band  have  played  **  Hail  Columbia  I"  and  the  (hoir 
have  sung  in  resonant  chorus  '*  the  Star-spangled 
Banner"— when  the  Declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  free  and  equal  has  been  read,  and  the  sol* 
emn  prayer  offered — then  let  the  orator  rise  and 
answer  the  question,  in  whlth  every  one  of  his 
hoarers,  from  the  same  Maine  to  the  same  California, 
is  profoundly  interested — Is  our  present  age  of 
eighty-two  years  youth,  or  maturity,  or  decline  ? 

The  question  might  lead  him  into  the  doqiain  of 
politics,  whither  the  Easy  Chair  does  not  follow 
him.  Yet,  whatever  he  said,  he  could  not  omit  to 
mention  the  sublime  opportunity  offered  to  man- 
kind and  the  great  ideas  of  all  ages,  upon  this 
continent.  He  could  not  fail  to  mark  the  wonder, 
never  sufficiently  noted,  that  for  such  long,  long 
centuries  this  continent  was  hidden  from  human 
knowledge,  and  to  trace  in  that  feet  some  clew  to 
the  divine  purpose  in  American  civilisation  and 
history. 

What  might  he  not  do  and  say,  the  Fourth  of  July 
orator,  to  redeem  his  subject  from  triteness  and 
restore  it  to  its  profound  interest  and  charm  ?  It 
is  the  day  for  an  appeal  to  the  natiodal  conscience, 
to  be  worthy  of  ourselves,  of  our  condition,  and  of 
our  destiny.  It  is  the  day  to  be  brave  and  bold. 
It  is  the  day  when  the  popular  heart  demands  as 
its  fit  orator  no  maker  of  phrases,  no  mouther  of 
commonplace  platitudes,  but  a  man  whose  words 
shall  be  like  lightning  to  porify  and  illuminate. 
A  brave  and  honorable  naUon,  like  an  honorable 
and  brave  man,  looking  clearly  in  the  eye  of  its 
friend,  challenges  his  criticism,  defers  to  his  rebuke, 
and  kindles  under  his  praises. 

Are  not  we  a  brave  and  honorable  nation?  Listen 
to  the  orators,  and  judge.  Hearken  to  the  after- 
dinner  speeches,  and  answer.   If  they  t^tlie  truth. 
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no  man  who  is  to  apeak  need  to  fear  speaking 
plainly.  If  we  are  great  in  lUl  the  elements  of 
trae  national  greatness,  need  we  tremble  to  know 
it?  If  we  are  not  great,  but  weak  and  in  danger, 
•ught  we  not  to  tremble  not  to  know  it  ? 
Of  course  all  the  people  will  say.  Amen. 

Thb  week  of  Anniversaries  is  long  past ;  bnt  it  is 
the  pleasore  and  privilege  of  an  old  £asy  Chair  to 
chew  the  cud  of  remembrance  and  reflection,  and 
when  the  immediate  event  is  passed,  to  consider  its 
bearing  and  influence.  So  after  the  seed  is  sown, 
we  walk  over  the  smooth  fields,  in  whose  bosoms 
such  universal  germination  is  going  on,  and  medi- 
tate the  possible  blight  or  foresee  the  golden  har- 
vests. 

The  week  was  never  more  exciting  and  interest- 
ing than  it  was  this  year,  and  it  wiU  undoubtedly 
grow  in  interest  with  time.  For  it  is  a  grand 
tournament  of  oratory  and  debate.  It  is  getting 
to  be  our  great  cmitral  intellectual  festival,  corre- 
sponding to  the  games  of  old  Greece.  The  public 
that  throngs  the  meetings  during  that  week  is  no 
longer  content  with  the  sapless  speeches  of  dry 
divines,  but  requiies^and  now  generally  obtains — 
speeches  of  marrow  and  pith  firom  real  men,  from 
speakers  on  whose  tongue  the  flery  touch  of  elo- 
quence has  been  laid,  whose  lips  the  Attic  bees 
have  stung  into  intensity  and  power. 

And  the  week  shows  what  oratorical  force  is  yet 
left  in  the  clergy.  The  American  people  is  such  a 
•peaking  race,  it  lias  such  a  gift  for  puUic  oratory, 
that  the  almost  universal  habit  of  our  preachers  to 
write  their  sermons  seemed  to  threaten  seriously 
to  interfere  with  extempore  eloquence,  and  that  im- 
mediate S3rmpathy  between  speaker  and  audience 
which  is  the  best  thing  in  oratory,  and  so  to  leave 
the  laity  probably  the  chief  orators. 

But,  unquestionably,  the  most  efl'ective  orators 
we  have  are  among  the  clergy.  Not  exclusively, 
certainly,  for  Edwai^  Everett  is  not  a  clergyman, 
although  he  was  clerically  bred,  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips is  not  a  dergyman.  But  Dr.  Tyng  is,  and 
Mr.  Beecher  is,  and  so  are  Bethune,  and  Chapin, 
and  M'Clintock,  and  Cheever,  and  Starr  King, 
and  Cuyler,  and  Clark,  and  Milbum,  and  Bellows, 
and  Thompson ;  and  these  are  all  eloquent  men, 
some  of  them  as  doquent  as  any  orators  we  have 
ia'our  history,  and  all  of  them  are  to  be  heard  in 
the  great  days  of  May,  when  from  every  quarter 
of  the  country  men  and  women  come  up  to  the 
anniversaries. 

Yet  if  a  man,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 
secret  of  eloquence,  should  go  firom  one  meeting  to 
another  in  the  anniversary  week,  and  listen  pa- 
tiently and  critically  to  all  the  speakers,  how  little 
after  all  he  would  have  found  what  he  sought! 
Eloquence  is  as  subtle  and  indescribable  as  fhi- 
grance  or  music  How  many  a  flower  which  seems 
to  you  lovely  or  gorgeous  as  it  hangs  upon  its 
stem,  and  which  you  woidd  pass  by,  only  admir- 
ing it,  suddenly  enchants  and  retains  you,  and 
lingers  forever  in  your  memory,  the  moment  you 
perceive  its  firagrant  breath  I  What  were  the  rose 
without  its  odor!  How  poor  is  the  bird  of  Para- 
dise beside  the  lark  I 

**Tln(  from  hsaven  or  near  It, 
Poarsat  tby  fliU  heart 
In  proftue  strains  of  onpramedikated  art** 

So  indescribable  is  doquence  and  so  IkscinaUng. 
It  does  not  belong  necesMurUy  to  sehokn  and  pol- 
ished periods.    It  does  not  d^end  upon  bxilllant 


rhet<nio,  nor  even  upon  imagmation.  It  is  the 
growth  of  the  particular  time  and  ^rcumstaaoe; 
it  is  the  peculiar  sympathy  between  the  speskar  snd 
the  hearers.  You  feel  it  tingling  in  jronrflogst, 
periiaps,  before  yon  suspected  it  to  be  doqMMs. 
It  was  a  iMao^fnl  glittering  stone,  suddeBly  it 
was  lava. 

Bnt  who  shall  give  rules  fbr  this  electric  tend, 
or  teach  the  power  with  which  the  enthusisimaf 
crowds  is  kindled  ?    The  eloquence  of  some  «s- 
tors  gathers  as  riqyidly  and  suddenly  as  a  soauMr 
shower,  lightens,  strikes,  and  passes  on;  that  «f 
others  rises  like  a  storm  at  sea — dowljsnd  slov- 
ly,  with  changing  winds,  with  a  haay  sun,  villi 
thickening  clouds,  with  increasing  roar,  mttfl,  ster 
many  days,  the  gloomy  majesty  prevails  snd  over- 
bears the  horison.     For  flfteen  years  Isocratei- 
**that  old  man  eloquent  whom  the  disfamiest  vietoiy 
of  Cheronea  killed  with  report**— was  engaged  h. 
preparing  one  discourse.     How  Demosthenes  W 
bored  tradition  is  never  weaiy  of  tdling.    Oetn 
was  **a  dig,"  and,  not  without  justice,  periiaps,  Im 
called  the  orator  a  rarer  product  of  natnie  than 
the  poet    Mirabeau,  the  most  fismous,  flery,  sad 
effecdYQ  of  French  orators,  sometimes  todc  the 
briefof  an  oration,  so  to  speak,  AromtlMhsiidsefa 
friend,  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  and  ^nke  soasa 
of  his  most  piercing  and  persuasive  diseoums 
trom  the  manuscript.     Lord  Chesterfield,  whosa 
oratorical  excellence  lives  chiefly  In  tradition,  hsd 
long  accustomed  himself  to  a  sharp  drill  im  the 
English  language,  choosing  only  the  best  and  meet 
exj^ressive  words,  so  that  he  s^  it  was  harder  <ir 
him  to  talk  improperly  than  well.    Lord  Chathsn 
was  neither  a  man  of  deep  thought  nor  of  wide 
learning,  but  his  rciob  was  musicid  ami  bis  actioa 
dramatic.    Burke,  whose  orations  are  thegrsateit 
orations  in  English  literature,  began  by  suTfyriaiBg 
Parliament  as  a  prodigy,  and  ended  by  empt^^lig 
the  House.    WasitnotFoxwhoaaidtiittasiieseh 
was  not  a  good  speech  if  it  read  well?    BniDR. 
Chalmers,  the  greatest  of  modem  Engllah  jRdpft 
orators,  spoke  trom  manuscript. 

In  onr  own  country  John  B.  Gon^  wbe  Is  As 
most  popular  and  eflfective  ^leaker  wi^  the  gratt 
mass  of  the  peofde,  is  a  person  of  ordinary  Brind, 
of  smsll  learning,  not  gmceftd  in  manner  soref 
musical  voice,  yet  he  collects  crowds  erety  whem, 
who  pay  to  hear  him  upon  the  sabjeet  fbsy  huf 
always  heard  him  treat,  and  wlio  hang  npongfwy 
word  with  tears  and  laughter  and  delight.  Bs<is 
an  oratorio  actor.  He  reels  and  staggers  and  IbBs 
— he  smiles  and  sighs  and  grins  in  delinmrtisBef 
his  theme«  Gough  was  engaged  fbr  filly  thowani 
dollars  by  the  English  Temperance  Society  to  w«k 
fbr  them  in  England.  The  sum  is  a  practical,  ath- 
stantial  statement  of  the  value  of  hiaomuiry.  On 
the  other  hand,  Edward  Everett -is  a  perms  of  Ihc« 
scholarship,  of  elegant  and  cultivated  IntoBeolSMA 
taste,  of  the  highest  reflnement  of  assodatiottfllid 
manner.  Singularly  timid,  fastidious,  and  cuM^fts 
is  entirely  undramatic  He  has  a  studiei  gAes 
of  gesture,  never  vehement,  too  charactai^cnl!^ 
quivering,  a  musical  vioice  carefully  tnedakHid, 
and  a  sublime  propriety  of  demeanor.  His  41^ 
courses  are  most  carefhUy  elaborated  aad  * 
ted;  the  constitution  of  his  mindandhie  i 
prevent  his  taking  any  side,  or  pfessing  ai  i 
conviction  or  riew  which  might  be  C 
any  hearer  |  he  has,  consequenUy,  neitlier  I 
ulus  of  opposition  nor  the  glety  of  vietory  ] 
umphant  assertion.    Yet  he  Is  caUed  tbe  ] 
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tf  our  oTfttora.  He  k  is  who  fiUt  the  gnst  tmild- 
iigt  and  dntwe  the  adnuriog  crowds.  He  is  the 
very  csntnat  of  Gough ;  who,  Umh,  shall  tell  the 
Mcret  cff  otatoiy  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  this  age  and  o«r  own  ooontry 
have  shown  the  most  striking  spectacle  in  the  long 
history  of  oratory  and  eloquence.  Ko8sath*s  rep- 
nUUoQ  as  a  speaker  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
any  man  who  has  spoken  among  ns.  The  power 
and  perraasioB,  the  fire  and  pathos  of  his  speeches 
sre  traditional.  They  had  this  farther  value  that 
they  were  not  passionate  rhetoric  only,  beautiful 
and  seductive,  but  they  were  fcill  of  principles  and 
thooghts.  Tiley  were  worth  readii^,  which  can 
ha  ssid  of  rery  few  good  speeches  of  the  kind. 
And  yet  when  jou  reflect  upon  his  great  fame— 
vhen  you  reflect  that  he  is  not  unjustly  classed  by 
English  critics  with  thegreatest  orators  in  history, 
is  it  not  startling  to  remember  that  this  effect  was 
ail  produced  in  an  utteriy  foreign  language,  mas- 
tsred  in  prison  ?  If  the  exile  Kossuth,  speaking 
m  Eagland  or  in  America,  led  every  listener  oap- 
ttve,  what  must  not  the  effect  have  been,  when,  in 
his  own  country,  upon  the  kindling,  longing,  break- 
ing hearts  of  hb  oountrymen,  he  lavished  all  the 
eathusiasm  of  his  own  soul  in  the  pliant,  melan- 
cbciy  Magyar  dialect? 

Bat  it  is  with  eloquence  as  with  other  of  the 
fine  arts.  You  can  not  say  how  much  of  the  effect 
is  in  the  orator,  and  how  much  in  tlie  hearer,  lien 
hear  with  their  hearts  a  man  whom  they  love.  So 
they  hear  with  a  pre-aasumed  admiration  a  speak- 
er who  is  very  iiunons.  Poople  who  listen  to  an 
onior  like  Spuigeon,  go  in  an  excited  state  of 
mind.  They  are  apt  to  like  him  extravagantly  or 
to  be  repelled  entirely.  His  speech  is  like  the  new 
book  of  a  popular  author.  The  public  accepts  it 
with  a  smUe  before  it  has  read  it. 

If  a  nun,  therefore,  should  attend  all  the  anniver- 
taries  next  year  with  the  intention  of  studying 
eloquence  and  finding  out  its  secrets  and  its  laws, 
how  completely  baffled  he  would  be  by  every 
ipeakerl  Every  thing  that  could  be  taught  him 
of  the  method  would  be  merely  mechanical — and 
he  would  not  have  come  in  vain,  if  he  should  have 
learned  that  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  sMub'n^  an 
MAtor.  A  speaker  may  be  taught  to  open  his 
flUNith  and  piononnoe  his  words  audibly  and  use 
them  grammatically.  He  may  be  taught  pro- 
priety of  action — not  grace,  unless  nature  has  made 
him  gracefol.  He  may  be  taught  to  acquaint  him- 
lelf  thoroughly  with  the  subject  in  debate,  and 
long  habit  may  give  even  a  nervous  man  coolness 
sad  sel£>poMession.  But  when  yon  have  taught 
him  aU,  he  is  as  far  from  eloquence  as  any  schdar 
in  Titian's  studio,^  who  had  faithfully  learned  to 
draw  and  to  miXfhis.  Offers  and  lay  them  on,  is  far 
from  being  Titian  or  a  gnat  painter.  In  oratory, 
as  ia  every  other  department  of  human  labor  and 
expression,  the  essential  secret  is  a  gift  of  God, 
sad  we  try  to  describe  it  and  grasp  it  by  seising 
ihsmereCmns. 


A  FRiDrpLT  and  sensible  correspondent  writes : 
**  CnATiAii  8nsn,  New  Yoax. 

**Mt  Dsab  East  Chair, — ^Let  us  coovetse 
shout  that  which  you  style  *  very  Jewish.' " 

He  theu  continues  in  a  generous  and  calm  and 
i>^^l%SDt  way  to  call  to  account  the  common 
habit  of  nsing  the  word  Jewish  as  a  stigma  of  self> 
i*l">*i*  snd  meanness ;  and  quotes  many  curious 
iKts  from  the  statistics  of  the  race,  hi  this  oonntry 


and  in  others,  and  with  many  a  kindly  cogent  ar- 
gument invites  the  Chair  to  be  more  tbooghtfhl 
and  just  liereafter. 

Now,  in  the  first  pLuse,  the  Easy  Chair,  with- 
out recurring  to  its  printed  pages,  but  conscious 
only  of  its  general  spirit,  foels  very  confident  that 
it  has  not  used  the  expression  in  any  sense  that 
could  convict  it  of  guilt  from  its  correspondent's 
point  of  view.  But  the  question  suggeiBted  is  a 
fair  one  and  worthy  of  consideration,  as  the  )etter 
is  of  a  candid  answer. 

And,  in  the  second  place— distinguishing  our  cor- 
respondent as  X. — ^has  X  reflected  upon  the  reason 
of  the  universal  prejudice  against  his  race  in  Chris- 
tendom ?  Is  it  surprising  tihat  a  civilisation  called 
from  the  name  of  Christ  should  hold  under  per- 
petual l>an  of  dislike  and-  partial  ignominy  the 
whole  race  which  is  descended  fh>m  those  who  re- 
jected the  leader  of  Christendom  as  the  Messiah, 
and  who  reiuse  him  to  this  day  ?  The  Easy  Chair 
does  not  express  any  opinion  of  the  charity  of  such 
a  wholesale  judgment,  but,  taking  human  nature 
as  it  is,  is  it  not  a  very  natural  and  obvious  pn{jn- 
dice? 

That  feeling  accounts  for  the  general  odium 
which  hangs  over  the  Jews  in  Christian  countries. 
It  has  passed  now,  of  course,  into  a  traditional 
prejudice.  Very  few  people  who  call  a  man  who 
is  a  liard  trader  a  Jew  really  understand  why 
they  do  it. 

The  reason,  in  addition  to  the  first  one,  is,  that 
after  the  exile  of  the  Jews  into  a  world  in  which 
Christendom  was  constantly  growing,  they  were 
obliged  to  earn  their  livelihood,  as  they  best  could, 
under  the  immense  disadvantage  of  this  prejudice. 
Compelled  to  the  strictest  economy,  all  their 
shrewd,  sharp  faculties  were  developed--the  pr^u- 
dice  against  Uiem  l>egot  in  their  minds  a  retaliatory 
hatred  of  the  Christians— they  came  to  deal  natu- 
rally in  coin  which  was  of  absolute  value  every 
where — and  thus  they  were  t>f  the  greatest  neces- 
sity and  use  to  those  who  most  heartily  despised 
them.  In  turn  they  extorted  all  they  could. 
They  became  sour  and  sordid.  They  lived  to 
accumulate  money,  and  became  naturally  a  by- 
word. The  Jew  passed  into  literature.  The  le- 
gend of  the  Wandering  Jew  was  treated  in  a  hun- 
dred ways.  He  was  the  type  of  the  sin  and  suffer- 
ing of  Uie  race.  Shakespeare  created  Shylock ; 
Scott,  Isaac  of  York;  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Fagin  and  Mr.  Moss :  besides,  all  the  other  money- 
lenders and  usurers  in  every  literature. 

These  things  surely  explain  the  traditional  treat- 
ment of  the  Jewish  race.  Of  course  they  do  not 
justify  it.  But  X.  will  easily  see  how  and  why  a 
man  is  called  **  a  Jew"  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
That  the  general  character  and  conduct  of  the  race 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time  at  all  corroborate 
this  reputation  the  Easy  Chair  is  far  ftrom  saying ; 
and  that  a  nation  is  very  likely  to  be  estimated  by 
its  worst  individuals  is,  unhappily,  too  true.  X. 
asserts  that  **  wherever  the  Jew  has  gone  he  has 
taken  with  him  morals,  cultivation,  education,  and 
intelligent  enterprise.  He  has  kept  pace  with  the 
pioneer,  and  he  opens  his  door,  his  hearth,  his  purse 
to  the  distressed  with  genuine  philanthropy."  He 
then  instances  Judah  Touro  as  a  true  patriot  and 
a  good  man,  rich  in  good  works.  He  informs  us 
that  the  Jevrish  population  of  the  City  of  New 
York  exceeds  in  number  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  invites  ns 
to  the  "  pahitial  mansions"  in  which  they  i 
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to  visit  the  Jew  mechsnics  of  every  kind —to  ob- 
serve the  Jews  upon  the  police  —  to  consider  some 
twenty  benevolent  mutaal  aid  societies.  He  bids 
us  scan  Cbatham  Street  closely,  and  we  shall  find 
as  many  Christians  as  Jews  among  those  mer- 
chants, and  shall  discover  that  there  are  but  about 
fifteen  paicnbrokert  of  that  ilk.  Farther  down  town 
we  are  instructed  that  we  shall  find  them  in  the 
California  trade,  in  wholesale  furs,  dry^oods,  c^>s, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  woolens,  and  some  just  launch- 
ing in  the  shipping  business.  They  have  '*  stood 
the  panic"  well;  have  employed,  and  employ, 
thousands  of  hands,  at  regular  wages ;  some  are 
directors  in  banks,  and  others  in  Insurance  com- 
panies. In  the  doubtful  r^on  of  Wall  Street 
there  are  but  two  bill-brokers  and  two  bankers  of 
the  race,  and  X.  knows  of  no  **  shaver"  there.  In 
the  City  Hall  we  encounter  various  high  oflicers 
who  aie  of  Hebrew  descent.  In  the  courts  of 
law,  says  X.,  **  we  bow  to  the  City  Judge,  recog- 
nize the  associate  United  States  District-Attorney 
(the  letter  was  dated  early  in  May),  shake  hands 
with  the  best  criminal  lawyer  of  the  city,  say  good- 
day  to  one  of  the  Record  Commissioners,  and  notice 
some  seven  other  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  all 
of  whom  are  professed  Israelites.  There  is  a  mil- 
itary review,  and  the  troops  are  passing  in  front. 
Kotice  these  troops  of  cavalry — these  other  com- 
panies of  infantry  -*  all  of  them,  officers  and  men, 
avowed  Jews The  Macedonian'i  newly-ap- 
pointed commodore  is  a  Jew.**  They  have  their 
newspapers,  scores  of  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
teachers,  preachers,  artists,  and  '^  that  noble  insti- 
tution, the  Jews'  Hospital." 

X  concludes  his  interesting  letter : 

«*  We  are  not  better,  but  certainly  are  not  worse, 
than  the  society  in  which  we  live.  You  are  tired, 
dear  Easy  Chair.  I  confess  we  have  had  quite  a 
laborious  journey.  I  hope  that  you  will  now  have 
the  opportunity  of  defining  the  real  meaning  of 
your  *  sharp  practice*'and  *  very  Jewish.*  *'  (The 
Easy  Chair  has  already  stated  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
supposition  that  it  used  these  words.) 

**  Now  is  there  any  thing  more  ?  Yon  tell  me 
that  we  keep  ourselves  as  a  close  corporation,  and 
do  not  mix  with  the  world.  I  rather  fancy  the 
world— that  is,  the  fashionable  Misses  M'Flimsey 
and  the  respectable  Gunny  bags — don't  desire  to 
mix  with  us,  and  we  cheerfully  accommodate 
them.  That  world  has  a  prejudice,  which  you  keep 
up,  against  these  Jews,  with  whom  I  now  have 
mode  you  acquainted.  And  don*t  you  think  that 
to  withstand  such  prejudice,  and  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition which  I  have  now  shown  to  you,  requires 
honor,  integrity,  industry,  perseverance,  intelli- 
gence, morality^  and  religion,  and  could  never  be 
obtained  by  a  population  of  *  shavers,'  *  usurers,' 
*  fences'—by  *  JEWS*  in  the  sense  in  which  litter- 
ateurs, and  even  Easy  Chairs,  sometimes  api^y  the 
term?" 

Certainly  our  Hebrew  friends  could  not  demand 
a  more  hearty  statement  of  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  they  can  not  expect  a  world-wide  pre- 
judice, ingrained  by  religious  fanaticism,  to  per- 
ish rapidly.  The  feeling  is  almost  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  reason.  And  yet  this  century  has  given  us 
old  Mendellsohn  the  philosopher,  and  young  Men- 
dellflohn  the  musician,  Meyerbeer  and  Kachel, 
Heine  and  Disraeli ;  and  at  this  moment,  as  pow- 
er is  estimated,  a  Jew  is  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  world.  Kothschild  holds  in  hb  pocket  the 
peace  of  the  worid.    Louis  Napoletm  recently  call- 


ed "fom  to  consult  about  the  safety  of  his  empiic. 
"  Bothschtld  bluntly  told  him  that  the  best  mess- 
ure  would  be  to  suspend  the  MotUknr  and  semi-ol^ 
ficial  papers  for  a  few  months,  since  the  fears  of  the 
moneyed  classes  are  continually  excited  by  the  in- 
discreet and  bullying  articles  against  either  An»- 
tria  or  England.  Accordingly,  the  papers  have 
been  ordered  to  abstain  in  future  firom  similar  at^ 
tacks,  and  to  pocket  the  insult  oflSered  by  the  En- 
glish jurymen  and  press  in  the  case  of  Bernard."* 

That  is  to  say,  Rothschild  is  of  more  weight 
than  all  the  Cabinet  and  the  Generals.  And,  in- 
deed, however  many  Jew  knaves  a  man  may  re- 
member to  have  seen,  he  can  not  very  readily  re- 
call a  Jew  fool.  The  feeling  of  the  Easy  Choir's 
correspondent  is  most  natural.  Only  let  him  and 
his  friends  remember  this:  that  no  thonghtfol, 
honorable  man  is  seriously  and  pemunsently  pte- 
judioed  against  another  for  the  reason  of  his  race. 
He  may  not  be  entirely  free  from  the  efieet  of  the 
universal  feelings —  he  may  even  sometimes  incaiip 
tiously  use  the  name  of  the  race  as  a  reproach,  but 
it  is  a  carelessness  for  which  he  will  express  his  re- 
gret the  moment  it  is  brought  to  his  notice.  In 
this  country — and,  indeed,  in  others  that  the  'Eaaj 
Chair  knows — it  may  most  truly  be  said  thot^ 
Jews  do  not  commit  the  crimes,  do  not  fill  the  pris- 
ons, but  ore  erderly  and  sober  citixeno.  But  so 
strong,  so  ineradicable  is  the  stain  of  prejudice,  that 
the  present  English  House  of  Lords  has  refnsed  to  r»> 
move  the  Jewish  disabling  danse  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Commons  passed  the  bill  to  grant  supplies  to 
Maynooth  College.  Let  X.  remember  what  a  long 
and  bitter  battle  was  fought  upon  the  CatboUc 
question,  and  believe,  with  the  Easy  Chair,  that 
the  Jewish  disabilities  will  at  lost  be  removed,  net 
only  to  an  equal  seat  in  the  English  Parliament, 
but  to  an  equal  place  with  all  other  people  in  the 
charity  of  Christendom. 


Tub  Easy  Chair  has  received  another  letter  of 
another  kiod — a  letter  in  print,  in  the  J/omd  C% 
EmpoHum^  in  Kentucky — and  as  it  read  it  the  sap 
of  forgotten  springs  seemed  to  stir  once  more  in  its 
old  wood,  and,  except  that  the  tree  has  **  died  into 
a"  chair  (not  a  desk,  as  Lamb  said),  it  would  have 
blossomed  all  over  in  recognition  of  the  generoos 
feeling  of  the  letter.  "  It  makes  roe  sod  some- 
times,** it  says,  **to  think  that  the  Choir,  some 
morning,  will  be  found  vacant,  and  stiflT,  ond  star- 
ing, and  will  finally  be  carried  silently  oway  to 
the  garret,  or  some  dariL  comer  !'*  Yes ;  but  so  to 
have  lived  as  to  make  itself  so  missed  when  it  is 
gone  is  a  fate  fair  enough  for  any  Chair,  or  fbr  any 
man.  What  a  sacred  charm,  what  a  tender  vokie 
it  gives  to  life,  to  know  that  if  you  suddenly  ceased 
to  live  there  would  be— were  it  only  one  penm— 
to  whom  the  son  wonld  never  again  shine  quite  se 
brightly;  in  whose  eyes  the  flowers  wonld  hove 
lost  something ;  to  wlmm  all  the  beont}*  and  grand- 
eur of  the  world  would  be  a  little  sobered  and 
changed ;  and  whose  hope  and  faith,  reaching  out 
after  yon,  should  take  hold  of  that  divine  love 
which  sustains  the  seen  and  the  unseen  I 

In  the  March  Number  of  the  Hogasine  the  Easy 
Chair  tried  to  show  that  .Thackeray  hod  not  un- 
justly represented  the  youth  of  Woshington.  It 
has  received  a  great  many  pnbUc  and  private  re- 
plies to  what  it  said,  but  it  is  useless  to  prcAong 
the  debate.  Whether  the  Virymkau  is  interesting 
or  not,  whether  Thaekeray  is  a  msn  of  talent  or 
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BOt,  'VDbetker  tiio  Amerioui  peopfo  Uk«  him  and  his 
trMtoMon  of  WaaUngton,  ore  comfMratWely  anim- 
portant  questioiwbi  view  of  the  ehlef  inquiry  which 
ha*  beea  raggMtod  by  the  dehate.  This  U  logic 
allT  staled  In  a  lettar  from  '^Calafornia*'  to  the 
'^BuoiuMd  £B8y  Chair,"  which  subjoins  a  few 
{■ssages,.  **....,  Nor  can  we  mahe  too  nice  a 
point  of  it.  From  tlie  fact  tliat  the  Americana  liold 
Waibingtoa  n  too  saereda  diaTscter  to  belundled 
in  thb  trifling  manner.  With  almost  an  equal  pro- 
IsriatT  might  Thackeray  have  mannfkctnred  a  nov- 
el from  tho  Bible,  and  have  made  the  Saviour  and 
St.  Paol  it»  leading"  eharacters. 

**  When  has  the  world  produced  hb  peer?  Has 
Qrsece,  with  all  her  commanding  talents?  Has 
Borne,  with  her  magnificent  diiqilay  of  genius  ? 
Has  finglaiid,  with  all  her  boasted  anray  of  pro- 
fimnd  inteilecta,  equaled  him  ? 

^  Had  tiie  Orseks  tialf  as  much  occasion  to  have 
sdndied  tlie  eharaeter  of  Acbiiles  as  we  have  that 
of  Waaldngton  they  Would  have  been  jnstifled  to 
have  ranked  him  in  their  imaginations  as  a  ftiU- 
growngod. 

"  Washington  should  be  represented  as  histor}* 
{MTores  he  waa,   the  beaven-ehooen,  miraculous 

fMmderof  omr  nation Then  can  we  be  like 

hmi?  ImposiHilel  Ttiere  is  no  more  Americas  to 
found,  although  there  is  one  to  preserve." 

Thisittlielogical-resultof  the  argument.  Wash- 
ington iB  too  sacred  to  be  mentioned  except  upon 
beaded  knees  and  with  bushed  voice,  as  we  name 
s  deity.  And  this  is  the  lesson  that  is  to  be 
tiogbt  the  ehUdren.  Washington  and  our  fiitbers 
were  not  honest,  brave,  wise,  and  gusat,  striking 
taively  and  steadily,  through  gloom  and  long  de- 
lay, for  their  country ;  but  the  oliief  of  tliem  was 
a  stnculotts  Wader,  and,  of  course,  not  only  was 
there  no  possibility  of  any  other  reeolt— but  being 
asapematural  personage,  he  is  no  kind  of  prototype 
or  example  for  any  body  else.  His  patriotism  was 
not  the  simple  love  and  &ith  and  power  which  re- 
side in  the  heart  of  every  man,  Irat  was  a  peculiar 
gift.  Thereat  of  us  may  be  pretty  good  patriots, 
hat  not  so  excellent  lovers  of  our  country  as  he. 

But  will  '*  Calafbmia"  not  confess  that  when  he 
tails  bis  SOB  of  our  great  Washington  he  practically 
■ays  to  him,  "  Here,  my  son,  was  a  Viiginia  gen- 
tleman, of  good  Ibrtune  and  tine  promise,  of  a  sin- 
gidsrly  calm  and  l>alanoed  ndnd— of  a  remarkable 
pndeace  and  wisdom,  who  need  his  good  sense, 
ad  his  military  skill,  and  his  vast  moral  influence, 
derived  from  tlie  purity  and  nobility  of  his  charac> 
ter,  to  lead  his  Ibllow-conntrymen  through  a  long 
and  weary  war.  He  sometimes  lost  battles,  he 
MOMthncs  won  battlee ;  but  his  love  of  country 
aad  his  eoafidence  in  God  and  Justice  were  unswerv- 
hig,  and,  at  length,  by  wisely  using  the  means  he 
«OBld  collect,  he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy 
from  our  shores.  My  son,  his  chief  greatness  was 
ftgreatness  of  dmracter.  That  made  him  an  in- 
cmpOble  magistrate  and  general,  and  an  honest 
ciiuon*  Go:  contemplate  his  virtuea  and  make 
*•«  your  own ;  you  may  be  as  incorruptible  and 
lunest  fai  your  degree  as  he.  He  had  no  assist- 
«we  that  every  child  of  God  has  not.  If  you  are 
less  single-minded  than  he,  you  betray  your  coun- 
try and  you  invite  the  scorn  of  every  generous 
lod." 

ThatUthehonorable  lesson  of  Washington'slife. 

When  you  make  him  a  demi-god  you  lift  him  out 

of  homui  sympathy.     You  can  no  longer  appeal  to 

"•  l«>bity  and  fldeUty  as  a  pattern  and  spur,  be- 
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cause  they  were  sopemattiral  endowments.  Men 
will  excuse  themselves  from  sacrifloes  for  liberty, 
even  f^om  loving  liberty  with  that  atisorbing  pas- 
sion which  becoraea  every  American,  upon  the  plea 
that  Washington  had  peculiar  assbtance  and  light. 
**  It  is  no  merit  of  his,"  they  will  say— and  justly, 
if  this  assumption  be  allowed — "  that  he  was  what 
he  was.  If  be  had  been  like  the  rest  of  us,  we 
should  feel  the  force  of  his  wonderfu^calmness  and 
patriotism.  As  it  b,  be  was  the  miraculous  found- 
er of  the  State,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect  in 
me,  plain  Andrew  Jones,  the  virtues  and  self-de- 
nials and  so  forth  of  miraculous  personages.** 

Plain  Andrew  Jones  has  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  will  put  you  down.  Whoever  talks 
al>out  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  Washington's 
character,  in  a  manner  to  convey  that  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  peculiar  sacredness  of  the  charac- 
ters of  other  great  and  good  men,  puts  a  club  into 
the  liands  of  traitors  to  strike  at  liberty  and  our 
country.  Among  all  figures  of  human  hbtory 
none  certainly  stands  more  serene  and  lofty  than 
Washington.  Hb  memory  b  our  precious  naiional 
treasure.  Hb  life  was  the  very  model  of  repub- 
lican integrity  and  aimpUdty.  He  loved  liberty  do 
less  wisely  than  welL  He  was  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city,  for  he  ruled  hb  own  spirit. 
Among  generak,  a  great  general ;  among  states* 
men,  a  wise  and  sagacious  governor;  among  men, 
a  good  man,  there  b  no  wonder  that  he  was  unani- 
mously called  to  the  Presidency,  or  that  a  whole 
people  literally  wept  at  hb  death.  Hb  life  was 
an  illustration  of  noUe  manhood;  aad  all  hb  fellow- 
dtisens  are  men. 

Thb  **  Editors"  of  tiib  Magazine  were  recently 
informed  by  a  courteous  communication  that  they 

had  been  elected  honorary  members  of  the 

Platonic  Association. 

When  that  highly  respectable  body  embraced 
in  the  foregoing  ^ural  were  so  kind  as  to  apprise 
the  Easy  Chair  of  the  honors  that  liad  befallen  them, 
the  Chair,  standing  upon  all  its  four  legs,  was 
commencing  a  speech  of  congratulation,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  thirteen  of  the  **  Editors,"  who 
begged  him  to  restrain  hb  eloquence  for  a  moment, 
and  listen  farther. 

"  For,"  said  they,  **  our  election  b  attended  with 
conditions.  Tho  object  of  the Platonic  Asso- 
ciation, as  we  are  informed,  b  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  mind." 

"  Well,  certainly,"  interrupted  the  Easy  Chair, 
"  nothing  could  be  more—" 

'*  Stop,  we  beg  you,"  cried  the  tldrteen  in  a 
breath.  **The  Association  hopes  that  when  we 
have  received  the  announcement  of  our  election 
we  will  acknowledge  the  acceptance  of  its  highest 
honors  by  forwarding  a  copy  of  our  valuable  Maga- 
zine, which  will  not  only  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  sdence,  but  will  abo  give  a  larger  circulation 
to  that  periodicaL  And  this  b  'the  condition 
precedent,'  as  the  Kansas  debaters  say;  for  they 
hope  to  receive  the  Magazine  in  order  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  enrolling  our  names  upon  the  Society 
books.  That  b  to  say.  No  Magazine,  no  member- 
ship." 

"¥ery  weU,"  said  thb  Easy  Chair,  "are  you 
going  to  accept  ?" 

"  Dear  £a^  Chair,  we  cams  to  beg  you  to  write 
a  reply  for  us." 

"WhatshaUIsay?" 

"  Jnst  what  yon  choose.** 
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"You  confide  In  me?" 

**  Absolutely." 

So  the  thirteen  seated  themselres  arGnnd  the 
Easy  Chair,  and  busied  themselves  with  their  edi- 
torial duties,  while  we  wrote  as  fdlows : 

"  Oektlkmen  ofthb  Platonic  Association— 
We  have  received  your  veiy  courteous  announce- 
ntent  of  our  Section  as  honorary  members  of  your 
Society,  on  the  condition  preoedent  that  we  send 
you  the  Magazine.  The  annual  subscription  to 
the  Monthly  b  three  dollars,  the  annual  postage 
amounts  to  thirty-six  cents.  We  accept  with  grat- 
itude the  honor  you  propose — upon  one  condition 
precedent — namely,  that  you  send  us  three  barrels 
of  superior  winter  apples  annually,  at  one  dollar  a 
barrel— we  agreeing  to  pay  the  freight  We  hope 
at  the  earliest  moment  to  receive  a  bill  of  lading  of 
the  apples,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing our  names  enrolled  upon  the  books  of  your 
Society.     Very  respectfully, 

"Tub  Editors  of  Harpeb^s  Magazine." 

When  the  Easy  Chair  read  this  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed reply,  Mr.  Lambkin  Veally,  the  most  tender- 
hearted of  all  the  editors,  blushed  and  stammered 
and  inquired  whether  his  fHends  did  not  think  the 
reply  might  wound  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  AModation,  and  suggested  that  the  Editors 
should  respectfully  thank  tbs  Society  and  send  the 
Magazine. 

"Not  at  all,"  shoated  out  Batt,*  "not  at  all! 
Why,  what  have  they  done  ?  They  want  the  Mag- 
asine.  They  don't  want  to  pay  for  it.  They  send 
us  a  lubricating  letter  (treating  us  as  the  anaconda 
treats  a  donkey,  in  order  to  swallow  him  more 
easily),  and  inform  us  they  have  made  us  a  member 
of  their  Society.  Bur  if  we  don't  send  them  the 
Magazine  we  sha*n't  be  members.  That  is  to  say, 
the  price  of  membership  is  three  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  an  insult  to  send  us  such  a  letter.  I  am  for 
publbhing  it  in  the  newspapers  with  the  names 
in  full.  There  are  about  six  hundred  literary  and 
miscellaneous  periodicals  published  in  this  country, 
and  the  Platonic  Association  can  get  the  whole  of 
them  by  electing  the  editors  members— on  the  same 
condition— if  the  editors  are  to  be  so  easily  gulled." 

Mr.  Batt  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  Table,  and 
Mr.  Sirius  (who  "does'*  the  Summary)  rose  and 
remarked, 

"  It's  all  honey-ftiggling^ — and  sat  down  again. 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence,  when 
twelve  of  the  thirteen  shouted  in  chorus : 

"  What's  honey-fuggUng  ?" 

"  It's  cutting  it  too  fkt  over  the  left,"  replied  Mr. 
Sirius. 

The  meeting  became  uproarious  at  this  point,  and 
amidst  conftising  cries  of  "  Order,  order !"  "  Ques- 
tion I"  "Pitch  into 'em I"  "Question!"  "GenUe- 
men  one  mo—  I"  "  No,  no  I"  "  Down,  down  I"  etc 
etc.,  Mr.  Crease  (the  Literary  Notices)  got  the  floor, 
and  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  letter  was  sent 
to  the  editors  in  perfect  good  faith.  He  was  will- 
ing to  believe  that  the  Society  was  composed  of 
very  young  men,  and  that  they  had  not  appreciated 
the  absurdity  of  their  action;  for  what  honor  can 
they  think  it  to  be  made  an  honorary  member  of 
a  Society  on  condition  that  you  send  them  a  Maga- 
zine ?  It  is  their  own  purses  they  are  lookfaig  at, 
not  our  eminent  talents.   [Long  and  deafening  ap- 

*  The  antbor  of  the  Edltox^i  Table;  [TMs  note  is 
itfrirtty  cofVfdtiilfol  2M(iM0n  tiks  fMKbr  and  lAs  JS:  C] 


plaiise.]  Mr.  Crease,  therefore,  moved  that  the 
Platonic  Association  have  leave  to  wiUidraw,  and 
sat  down  amidst  three  times  three. 

Mr.  Veally  inquired  why  they  could  not  send 
them  the  Magazine  as  requested.  It's  only  three 
dollars;  and  certainly  the  twenty-five  editors, 
thirteen  of  whom  only  were  present,  could  aftid 
that. 

Mr.  Byle  (the  author  of  the  Jokes  in  the  Jkxueer) 
rose  in  great  excitement,  and  said : 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  it  makes  me  fttrious  to 
hear  such  disgusting  sentiments.  How  do  we 
know  there  is  any  such  Society  ?  What  b  to  pic- 
vent  John  Smith  writing  fh>m  any  where,  and  b- 
forming  us  that  we  are  made  members  of  the  Shsv- 
ing  of  Shagpat  Assodation  on  condition  that  we 
send  the  Magazine  ?  Smith  b  the  whole  Society, 
and  bags  the  Magazine  and  na  at  the  same  time.  I 
don't  know  any  such  Society  or  persona  as  appear  b 
this  letter.  If  I  did,  the  principle  b  equally  wrong. 
I  move  that  the  reply,  drafted  by  our  venersbb 
friend  on  four  legs,  be  adopted  by  acclamation  and 
forwarded  post^iaste." 

Upon  putting  the  question,  the  vote  was  entho- 
siastie  and  unanimous.  Even  Mr.  Veally  voted 
Aye.  "  If  the  gentlemen  really  want  it  so,"  said 
he,  "why  I  may  as  well  join  them ;  for  I  dont 
want  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  my  coDeagues." 

So  the  Editors  of  Harper's  Maga^e  are  not 
H.M.P.A.  

OUR  FOREIGN  Q08SIP. 

Last  month  we  traveled,  and  chatted  from  oar 
curricle ;  thb  month  we  stay  at  home,  and  gossip 
from  our  Chair.  Shall  we  be  dtzll  if  we  he^  with 
politics,  and  give  the  color  of  feeling — Continental 
feeling— 4n  view  of  tiie  acquittal  of  Bernard  and 
of  the  Britbh  status  generally? 

The  first  fires  of  French  indignation,  whidi  fennd 
hottest  vent  in  the  Cathdic  Journal  of  M.  VeniUot 
(the  Univer$\  have  subsided ;  the  Mamteiar  b  sikot ; 
the  CoHstkMtunmel  has  given  over  discussion  which 
might  prove  provocative  of  rupture;  but  yet  con- 
versation turns  that  way,  and  conversation  has  thb 
color :  The  English  are  not  to  be  judged  like  oAer 
people ;  to  suppose  them  capable  of  those  passbos 
and  sentiments  which  control  the  Continental  na- 
tions, b  to  err  very  gravely.  Great  Britain  b  a 
planet  apart,  which  gravitates  in  its  spedal  orUt, 
obedient  to  no  influence  but  that  of  Sblf-Ixtkrsst. 
When  it  is  convenient  for  her  to  surround  herself 
with  satellites,  she  chooses  them  firom  among  the 
Continental  nations  as  her  necessity  may  demand. 
Now  it  b  an  alliance  with  Russb,  now  with  France; 
again  it  b  s  close  communion  with  Austria,  or  a 
tender  fellowship  with  Prussia,  and  anon  an  earn- 
est lien  with  Sardinia.  Her  alliances  are  fenned 
and  broken  with  a  facility  that  amazes ;  and  Um 
allies  of  yesterday  are  the  foes  of  to-morrow,  with- 
out dbturbing  or  wounding  ibe  British  sdf-love. 
To  remain  on  good  terms  with  Albion,  her  Conti- 
nental neighbors  have  but  one  course  to  pursue— 
they  must  abandon  all  self-respect,  and  accept  the 
pretensions  of  the  haughty  islanders ;  at  sudi  cost 
they  may  hope  kind  words,  and  that  gracious  pro- 
tection which  Albion  bestows  upon  her  cokmies. 

What  boots  it  to  call  in  question  her  tergivena- 
tions?  "Tour  Excellencies  decide  to-day  in  a 
manner  dbmetrically  opposite  to  your  decision  of 
yesterday,  but  your  Excellencies  always  dedde 
justly,"  was  the  speech  of  an  advocate  to  the  old 
Seigneury  of  Venice.    England  expecta  the  same 
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vegard,  and  the  same  faitlu  To^y  she  approves 
the  adisiire  of  the  CoffUari  by  Naples ;  to-morrow 
ihe  abjures  the  opinioD,  and  sides  with  Sardinia — 
bat  who  can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  British  de* 
dnon? 

That  great  coontry  is  not  so  weak  as  to  yield  to 
a  sentiment  of  honor  or  to  heed  the  calls  of  grati- 
tude. Yesterday  how  grandly,  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  she  assumed  defense  of  Turkey, 
and  became  the  guardian  of  that  desolate  Isle  of 
Serpents,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  Rus- 
sia coveted ;  to-day  she  fastens  her  clatch  upon 
Perim,  and  does  not  hear  Turkey,  if  Turkey  dare 
torebeL 

Yesterday  she  bids  the  Sultan  fling  away  the  bar- 
barian rags  of  intolerance,  and  give  citizen  rights 
and  immunities  to  Christian  as  well  as  Moslem ; 
to-day,  in  her  gorgeous  hall  of  peers,  by  the  lips  of 
a  Derby  and  Caahel,  she  stigmatizes  the  Jews,  and 
denies  them  the  privileges  of  a  ten-pound  Protest- 
ant commoner — but  England  always  decides  right- 
eously! 

The  duty  of  her  ministers  is  to  weigh  well  each 
act  of  theirs  in  the  scale  of  the  national  interest, 
and  then  to  decorate  their  resolve  with  sonorous 
taphttisms  about  the  humanity,  and  generosity, 
and  loyalty  of  England— all  these  virtues  being 
her  sped*!  inheritance. 

There  may  be  reproaches,  indignation,  bold  re- 
torts upon  this  side  the  Channel ;  but  do  they  reach 
through  the  fog  and  phlegm  that  reign  beyond  the 
straits?  Is  not  England  above  assault?  Do  they 
not,  eveiy  man  of  them,  possess  glorious  immuni- 
ties, to  do  what  they  choose,  to  say  what  they 
chooae,  to  plot  what  they  choose — ^they,  and  all 
nfagtes  who  live  under  her  flag  ? 

There  is  something  grand  in  this,  to  be  sure ;  a 
aation  must  needs  be  great  and  strong  to  break  and 
make  sllianrew  as  she  will — to  give  the  law  to  Eu- 
rope. 

And  how  does  she  retain  this  power  ?  If  France 
thnaten,  has  she  not,  under  cover  of  her  hospitali- 
ty, the  representatives  of  an  Orleans  dynasty  and 
of  a  Republican  rule  to  set  loose  ?  If  Spain  be  rest- 
ive, can  she  not  reinstate  the  Carlists  ?  If  Austria, 
would  not  a  word  of  hers  light  up  Hungary  and 
Lombardy  ?  And  for  Europe  entire,  has  she  not 
the  Chartist-socialist  element,  which  (she  being 
fiist  victim)  would  put  all  the  Continental  States 
hiaUaze? 

Yet,  so  strong  as  she  is  in  these  moral  allies, 
there  are  times  when  she  goes  into  a  tremor  lest 
her  nearest  neighbors  should  steam  over  from  Cher- 
boujg;  but  France  quiets  her  by  her  openness.  We 
sever  mske  aggressions  by  stealth,  she  says.  There 
is  courtesy  in  war,  and  the  French  nation  does  not 
fvget  courtesy. 

But— say  the  Continental  talkers— with  all  its 
spparent  steadfastness,  there  is  need  for  England  to 
beware.  Her  Continental  sisters  are  learning  her 
character,  and  the  secret  of  her  diplomacy ;  they 
are  Uat  discovering  that  their  only  immunity  firom 
her  haughty  dictation  must  lie  in  good-fellowship 
among  themselves.  With  this  consummated,  the 
grenades  and  poniards  which  are  secretly  &bri- 
osted  in  En^^and  will  do  their  work  at  home,  and 
the  vast  ej^osive  material  which  English  hospi- 
tsUty  shelters,  and  which  a  haughty  pride  ignores, 
wiU  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  oligarchy. 
This  is  the  way  people  talk  on  this  side  the 


On  the  other  side,  see  how  coolly,  half-arrqgant- 


1y,  and  withal  quite  sensibly,  the  spokesman  for 
England  talks  (the  provoking  topic  being  still  the 
acquittal  of  Dr.  Bernard) : 

*'We  should  be  sorry  to  libel  our  nation,  but, 
with  aU  their  love  of  fair  play.  Englishmen  do  not 
expect  absolute  justice.  The  rety  cost  of  our  law, 
which  compels  the  surrender  of  many  small  rights, 
and  disables  the  smaller  class  of  claimants,  is  prac- 
tically a  denial  of  justice.  We  all  think  it  better 
it  should  be  so,  rather  than  have  England  filled 
with  petty  litigation.  Nobody  supposes  that  town 
or  country  magistrates,  courts-martial,  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  or  even  the  House  of  Lords,  put  alto- 
gether out  of  sight  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  a  decision.  When  O'Connell's  sentence  was  re- 
versed by  the  last-mentioned  tribunal,  people  were 
satisfied — not  because  they  thought  it  law,  but  be- 
cause the}'  recognized  the  wisdom  of  that  course. 
We  have  recently  created  County  Courts,  in  which 
several  hundred  barristers  of  no  great  preten- 
sion decide  at  the  rate,  sometimes,  of  a  hundred 
suits  a  day.  It  must,  of  course,  be  rough  jus- 
tice ;  but  it  satisfies  the  purpose,  which  is  to  stop 
quarrels.  This  intrusion  of  practical  principles 
into  the  realm  of  justice  is  of  a  piece  with  our  whole 
social  system.  IHscrttum^  management ^  and  address 
lord  U  every  where  with  everybody's  connivance.  There 
u  not  such  a  nation  of  ^jobbers'  und<T  the  sun.  The 
unit  of  English  society  is  a  '  good  fellow,*  and  a 
good  fellow  is  always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  toir 
any  bod}'.  At  an  infinitely  small  cost  to  every 
body  else  he  will  always  give  a  *  poor  fellow'— 
that  is,  another  good  fellow  not  so  well  off  as  him- 
self—a 41ft,'  or  a  *pu8b,'  or  some  other  palpable 
advantage.  Nobody  objects,  for  every  body  docs 
the  same  thing  in  his  way  and  in  his  turn.  Tho 
most  cynical  objectors  to  the  system  are  the  worst 
jobbers  themselves.  Such  is  the  alliance  of  law 
with  grace,  justice  with  discretion,  in  the  general 
practice  of  society.  It  naturally  mitigates  the  se- 
verity of  our  courts.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
confining  ourselves  to  our  own  country,  and  hav- 
ing regard  to  our  own  prepossessions,  we  might 
have  been  very  angry  at  some  of  these  verdicts. 
We  might  have  resented  warmly  the  decision  of 
the  Lords  in  favor  of  O' Council,  or  what  a  few 
years  have  reduced  to  a  very  diminutive  event — 
the  refusal  hf  the  jury  to  convict  Mr.  Duffy.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  a  riot  raised,  a  town  sacked — 
half-burned,  perhaps — and  a  manor  two  killed,  and 
then  hear  that  the  undoubted  perpetrators  have  all 
been  found  not  guilty.  So  again  of  more  deliber- 
ate wickedness.  Either  the  jury  thinks  harm 
enough  has  been  done  already,  or  they  are  simply 
afiraid,  or  they  really  think  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  they  simply 
refuse  to  convict.  We,  who  stand  up  for  order, 
generally  protest  against  such  verdicts.  If  only  to 
hold  juries  to  their  duty.  But  in  a  very  few  years 
the  thing  is  forgotten,  and  nobody  is  the  worse  for 
a  particular  individual  not  having  been  hung,  or 
shut  up  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
common  impression  south  of  the  Tweed  was  that 
Madeleine  Smith  *  served  him  right,'  but  the  ex- 
ploit has  not  been  repeated.  The  exposure  and 
the  terrors  of  a  long  investigation  and  trial  are 
lessons  enough  to  most  people.  Some  years  ago  a 
surgeon  was  tried  for  poisoning  his  yotmg  wife  by 
putting  prussic  acid  into  the  tumbler  of  water 
placed  for  her  first  morning  draught.  Nobody 
doubted  his  guilt,  but  be  got  off.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  however,  has  happened  since.     So,  for  the 
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comfort  of  our  neighbors,  we  beg  to  express  oar 
opinion  that  not  only  will  Dr.  Bernard  think  he 
has  put  his  neck  far  enough  into  the  halter,  but 
that  in  general  the  manufocture  of  grenades  and 
fulminating  mercury  on  this  side  the  Channel  is 
likely  to  cease  for  the  present." 

But  you  are  tired  of  Bernard,  and  of  the  talk 
which  has  grown  out  of  his  triaL 

Meantime  how  shall  we  account  for  the  success 
of  the  Goremment  candidate  in  that  arrondiss^- 
ment  of  Paris  where,  last  year,  the  Republicans 
elected  the  General  Cavaignac  ?  Partly,  no  doubt, 
by  reason  of  the  lesser  repute  and  authority  of  the 
Republican  nominee,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the 
new  Imperial  edict,  which  demands  of  erery  can- 
didate an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor.  It  is  not 
by  sending  its  orators  to  the  present  legislative  as- 
sembly that  Republican  France  is  to  make  itself 
heard  again.  Even  Jules  Pavre  (elected,  as  yon 
will  see)  will  talk  vainly  under  the  presidency  of 
De  Momy.  Republicans  must  prove  the  virtue  of 
waiting. 

The  new  Congress  of  Paris  is  just  at  hand,  where- 
in is  to  meet  final  settlement  that  old,  vexed,  and 
tedious  question  about  the  Principalities — of  which 
you  have  had  already  enough.  Possibly,  too,  Pe- 
rim  may  come  up ;  and  the  present  visit  of  Lord 
Cowley  to  London  may  be  for  comparison  of  views 
on  the  ground  to  l>e  taken  with  the  new  Foreign 
Secretary. 

You  will  not  fail  to  have  remarked  the  wide 
sweep  of  old  British  diplomatists  which  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Lord  Derby  has  made.  Nor- 
manby  Is  withdrawn  from  Florence ;  Lord  Wode- 
house  from  Petersburg ;  Lord  Howden  from  Mad- 
rid ;  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  from  Vienna ;  and  it 
is  rumored  tliat  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  has 
only  saved  himself  from  decapitation  by  voluntary 
retirement.  It  is  singular  enough,  too,  that  while 
most  of  these  incumbents  were  peers,  they  have 
been  replaced,  at  the  hands  of  a  high  Tory  admin- 
istration, by  commoners. 

Lord  Kormanby  alone  has  resented  what  he  has 
counted  ill-usage,  and  has  shown  the  bad  taste  to 
assert  his  capacity  ^d  fidelity  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  newspaper ;  whereupon  that  journal,  with 
most  impadent  independence,  responds  thus : 

**  We  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  write  a  word 
which  could  give  a  moment's  pain,  on  personal 
grounds,  to  so  amiable  and  deservedly  popular  a 
man.  Considering  what  our  Italian  diplomac}* 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  we  thought  we  were 
adopting  the  more  merciful  supposition  in  presum- 
ing that  the  popular  rumor  which  spoke  of  Lord 
Normanby^s  failing  strength  was  correct.  The  ex- 
planation invariably  given  of  his  Tuscan  mission 
was  that  the  real  business  was  transacted  at  Vien- 
na, and  the  mere  ornamental  duties  at  Florence. 
From  his  duties  Lord  Normanby  tells  us  he  has 
never  been  absent,  and  his  word  is  worthy  of  all 
respect.  We  may  add,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that, 
when  we  compare  our  late  representative  in  Tus- 
cany with  his  successor,  we  are  heartily  sorry  that 
he  has  been  displaced.  By  the  side  of  Mr.  Howard 
Lord  Normanby  is  a  Richelieu  or  a  Talleyrand. 
This,  however,  is  the  only  ground  on  which  his  re- 
moval can  be  regretted ;  for  it  is  clear  enough  that, 
with  the  turn  things  are  now  taking  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  there  should  be  a  man  of  vigorous 
character,  of  firm  will,  and  of  keen  intellect,  to  act 
as  watchman  for  England  in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 
This  Tuscan  mission  has  ever  been  treated  as  an 


arm-chair  by  the  Foreign  Office.  The  poet  la  a» 
very  agreeable,  the  city  so  pleasant,  the  works  of 
art  collected  in  it  so  intersstlng,  that  then  it  nat- 
ly  no  spot  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe  where  an  el- 
derly gentleman  can  spend  the  autumn  of  his  day* 
more  entirely  to  his  own  sadsfisctlon  tiiaa  at  the 
capital  of  the  MedicL  With  the  Keapolitan  nua* 
sion  canceled,  the  Roman  mlssioa  non-existing, 
and  Lombardy,  diplomatically  speaking,  a  blank, 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  diplomacy  be  not  an  idle  droe, 
we  ought  to  be  better  represented  at  the  Co«rt  of 
Tuscany  than  we  are,  or  have  been  for  some  tima 
past.  This  we  say  on  pul>lic  .groonda.  If  we  were 
allowed  to  consider  the  question  as  one  of  prirate 
relations,  we  should  l>e  happy  to  bear  witoesB  to 
the  fact  that  a  more  courteous  gentleaian  than 
Lord  Normanby  was  never  engaged  in  the  serviee 
of  the  country." 

Lord  Normanby,  good  and  popular  as  he  is, 
weakened  his  reputation  very  much  by  his  tell- 
tale book  about  his  diplomatio  career  in  Paris;  by 
his  Timei  letter  he  has  demolished  it  altogethv . 

The  Mr.  Howard,  of  whom  the  Time$  speaks  in 
no  very  complimentary  manner,  was  for  tome  tine 
atUcb6  to  the  British  Embassy  of  Paris,  and  while 
in  that  capacity  was  tiie  earnest  suiter  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly lieautiful  young  lady — ^Miss  Sneyd — ^who 
has  just  now  married  another  attacli6,  and  stitt 
graces  tlie  balls  of  the  metropolis  as  Mrs.  Petie^ 

While  talking  of  diplomacy  we  must  not  forget 
to  say  that  poor  Lamartine  has  been  latterly  ar- 
raigned and  ridiculed  in  the  Sardinian  Chamber  ef 
Deputies,  by  no  less  a  person  than  Genezsl  de  la 
Marmora. 

Surely  Italy  could  spars  her  taunts  for  the  an- 
ther of  the  eloquent  and  hopeful  manifesto  of  Re- 
publican France ! 

Lamartine  might  have  passed  the  wrong  in  si- 
lence, and  the  people  would  have  translated  the 
silence  into  eloquent  indignation.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  statesman-poet  has  a  share  of  Norman- 
by weakness.     He  writes  to  the  journals : 

"  Respect  to  the  powers  that  be,  and  poor  witti- 
cisms on  those  that  were  —  such  is  the  maxim  of 
many  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  knowing  General  de  la  Marmora; 
I  thought  him  a  sensible  man,  bat  in  his  hero^ 
comic  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Turte 
he  accuses  me  of  absurdities  and  puerilities  which 
one  would  blush  to  attribute  to  an  idiot  of  the  val- 
ley of  Aosta.  According  to  that  statesman,  I,  in 
passing  by  Alessandria  in  1846,  mistook  the  Pied- 
montese  sappers  in  their  shirt-sleeves  for  Austrians. 
The  Chamber  laughed,  says  the  report  of  the  de- 
bate ;  but  it  would  have  laughed  much  louder  had 
it  known  that  1  never  set  foot  either  in  Alessan- 
dria or  even  Piedmont  since  1822,  wlien  one  of  my 
friends,  General  Marquis  de  Faverges,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  of  Alessandria,  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  the  fine  Piedinontese  troops 
under  his  orders.  According  to  the  same  General 
La  Marmora,  I  replied,  in  1848,  to  an  envoy  of 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  applied  to  me  for  French 
intervention  in  Italy,  *  No,  I  will  never  allow  the 
Mediterranean  to  become  an  Italian  lake  V  In- 
stead of  laughing,  the  Chamber  of  Depatiee,  on 
hearing  this,  must  have  been  struck  with  admira* 
tion  at  such  extraordinary  foresight !  Wliat  a 
prophetic  genius  must  be  that  which  can  view  with 
uneasiness  the  sea  monopolized  by  the  three  steam 
frigates  and  five  brigs  of  the  Sardinian  navy  In  the 
face  of  the  Innumerable  French  and  British  B9t(tB 
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wych  oorar  those  mm  with  their  flags.     It  is 
mnething  like  the  sablime  foresight  of  the  En- 
glish newsmonger  who  apprehended  that  the  ocean 
weald  be  mon«iQUzcd  by  the  galliot  of  St.  Cloud. 
There  must  be  great  crednlit  j  in  a  Minister  of  War 
atTniiny  who  can  in  good  faith  attribute  such  non- 
NBse  to  a  minister  of  the  French  Bepnblic  at  P«> 
ris.     The  troth  is,  I  never  had  any  rations,  either 
oi&cially  or  unofficially,  witleKing  Charles  Albert 
m  1848,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  respect- 
able aikl  loyal  Count  Brignole,  the  minister  of  that 
nshappy  prince  to  the  French  Bepublic  ;  and  had 
I  srer  said  such  foolish  things  to  tliat  gentleman 
hs  would  iiave  thought  himself  at  a  Congress  of 
Gharenton.     Let  as  speak  seriously.     The  whole 
finlgn  policy — an  irreproachable  one— of  the  Re- 
pabUo,  while  I  directed  it,  was  developed  in  what 
has  been  called  n^  manifesto  to  Europe.     The 
vhde  private  policy  of  the  French  Republic  with 
ngsrd  to  Piedmont — a  still  more  scrupulously  ir- 
lepcoachable  one — consisted  in  these  two  facts :  1. 
Kot  te  advise  King  Charles  Albert  to  wage  an  of- 
fnutve,  inexpedient,  and  unequal  war  with  Aus- 
tria, because  a  great  power  Uk(B  France  is  morally 
sad  jointly  responsible  for  the  acts  to  which  it  may 
bare  impelled  a  weaker  allied  power.     2.  If  Pied- 
■ent,  following  evil  counsels,  were  to  declare  war, 
sad,  after  an  aggression  of  great  risk,  were  exposed 
to  the  danger  (2  losing  its  exbtence  as  an  inde- 
pendeot  power,  then  we  were  to  cross  the  Alps  to 
neoor  it,  and  to  assume  the  part  of  an  armed  me- 
ttstor  between  Austria  and  Piedmont.     Else  why 
had  I,  the  day  after  the  revolution  of  February, 
184S,  assembled  the  army  of  the  Alps,  but  for  this 
nme  policy?     That  is  the  whole  mystery.     As 
is  the  different  policy  of  General  Cavaignac,  who 
etme  after  me,  I  am  not  answerable  for  it,  how- 
fsnt  I  may  respect  his  motives,  which  I  do  not 
know.    I  said  myself  at  the  time  that  there  was 
^tbe  thickness  of  the  Alps*  between  General  Cav- 
aigiiae*s  foreign  policy  and  mine,  as  for  as  Italy 
WIS  concerned.  That  meant  that  be  kept  the  arm}' 
of  the  Alps  on  this  side  of  those  mountains,  and 
that  I  should  have  sent  it  over  at  the  proper  mo- 
iKBt.    But  if  I  am  to  Judge  of  the  foithfulness  of 
General  La  Mannora*s  memory  from  what  he  has 
•aid  at  the  tribune  about  me,  I  doubt  not  but  bis 
nooUeotions,  which  I  refrain  from  calling  into 
fSMtion,  will  be  one  day  rectified  or  commented 
oa  by  those  who  are  the  natural  guardiana  of  Gen- 
■il  Caraignac*s  memory.    He  is  dead,  but  in  his- 
tory it  Is  the  tomba  that  ^eak  best. 


**TMMu,Afriin^mB.» 


*  Lauartimb. 


Some  men  die  too  early ;  others  too  late.  If 
Uoartine  bad  been  shot  down  in  that  terrible  June 
iiwrrection  (and  upon  its  first  day  he  exposed  him- 
i«lf  to  the  ride  of  it),  what  glory  would  have  co  ver- 
sdluia! 

How  he  has  become  a  magnificent  snpi^cant— 
■Qt  only  for  flattering  words,  but  for  the  means  to 
pay  hii  debts,  and  to  keep  his  old  Burgundian 
honeitead  out  of  the  hands  of  eager  creditors. 

The  troth  is,  the  eloquent  poet  knows  nothing 
of  money,  uve  to  spend  it  Caster  than  he  gets  it 
^  ^  represent  this  matter  of  the  wants  of  La- 
■•f^t  lomewhat  more  definitely :  heisthenom- 
n»i  owner  of  a  large  wine  estote  near  to  Macon 
-ow^  of  it  patrimonial— which  might  sell  at  the 
FMnt  day  for  some  $250,000.  For  years  this  has 
how  heavily  mortgaged ;  he  is  a  man  of  elegant 
Ad  huuioas  habit;  he  chartered  a  vessel  for  a 


trip  eastward  through  the  Mediterranean ;  largo 
of  imagination,  he  shows  equal  largeness  of  dis- 
bursement; but  the  crediting  wine-factors  of  Bur- 
gundy, much  as  they  yield  to  the  beauty  of  his 
**  Meditations,'*  do  not  yield  to  his  procrastination. 
Twelve  years  ago  he  wrote  his  **  Confidences**  to 
shield  his  mother's  home  from  their  grasp;  the 
**  Confidences'*  every  body  bought  and  every  body 
read  (exquisitely  sentimental  in  the  original,  but 
namby-pambyish  in  its  English  translation);  it 
saved  his  homestead  for  the  time ;  but  the  man  who 
allows  debts  to  accumulate,  be  he  poet  or  what-not, 
knows  no  final  reprieve  but  the  grave. 

Lamartine  has  now  (the  papers  say)  2,000,000 
francs  of  indebtedness  ($400,000),  and  yet  he  would 
save  his  homestead.  Stronger  men  would  ask  for 
less ;  his  sentiment  is  not  bidlasted  by  good  sense. 
If  work  only  would  save  the  old  inheritance,  we 
could  applaud  the  resolve,  and  the  energy  that  for- 
bade sacrifice ;  but  wo  can  recognize  no  herdsm  in 
an  alms-asking  that  is  backed  only  by  sentimental 
longings.  There  was  once  a  IJverpool  banker 
and  poet  of  the  name  of  Roscoe  (every  lover  of 
Italian  history  knows  what  rare,  scholarly  accom- 
plishments belonged  to  him),  and  to  him  came  re- 
verses in  business;  and  the  homo  which  he  had 
loved  so  well,  uid  which  he  had  lighted  with  a 
thousand  charms,  was  seized ;  and  the  books  which 
he  had  collected  with  infinite  pains,  and  had 
guarded  with  scholarly  fondness,  were  sold  and 
scattered.  There  was  no  appeal  to  save  them; 
only  this  little  sonnet  (yon  wiU  find  it  in  your 
sketch-book),  to  show  what  grief  the  man  had,  and 
how  he  mastered  it : 

'*As  one  who,  deitlaed  from  his  friends  to  part, 
Rogreta  his  lots,  but  hopes  sgalD  erewhilo 
To  shars  their  coavene  and  enjoy  their  smUo, 
And  tempers  aa  he  may  afBiction's  dart; 
Thus,  loved  associatea,  chiefs  of  elder  art. 
Teachers  of  wisdom,  who  coald  onoe  beguile 
My  tedious  hoars,  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you;  nor  wtth  fainting  hearts 
For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hoars. 
And  happier  aeaaooa  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  all  year  saered  fellowship  restore; 
When,  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold. 
And  kindred  q;>lrits  meet  to  part  no  more.** 

Lamartine  could  write  better  poetry  than  that 
at  an  hour^  notice ;  but  courage  in  a  poor  sonnet 
is  better  than  a  fine  one  without  it. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  Lamartine ;  we  can 
not  forget  the  honeyed  ecstasies  of  the  poet ;  we  can 
not  drive  from  our  recollection  the  brilliant  periods 
whereby  imagination  lights  up  the  gloomy  Giron- 
dln  annals  with  an  auroral  splendor;  we  can  not 
forget  the  Revolutionary  orator,  whose  fkncy  em- 
blazoned truth,  and  whose  humanity,  at  a  time  of 
drunken  riot,  conquered  a  peace. 

Lamartine  has  the  weakness  which  belonged  to 
Chateanbriand->an  inordinate  vanity— a  conceit 
that  almost  sublimes  the  man.  When  he  asks 
alms,  it  is  Cnsar  asking  tribute. 

And  now  that  we  have  glided  into  literary  talk 
from  diplomacy,  let  us  tell  you  how  bravely  for- 
tune is  favoring  the  younger  Dumas.  Tou  know 
what  successes  belonged  to  the  **Lady  of  the  Camel- 
lias,'* and  to  the  ''DmU  Mmdt ;"  now  it  is  the  "  Fik 
JVo^arsT*  which  is  givinglame  and  gold.  For  his  au- 
thor's interest  in  the  representations  he  has  already 
received  from  the  Paris  theatres  27,000  francs ;  for 
the  privilege  of  printing  the  play,  6000  ftvnos;  a 
bonus  on  its  first  representation,  5000  francs ;  bo- 
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nas  upon  the  fifth  representation,  5000  Arancs ;  for 
tickets  famished  him  (subject  to  sale  at  his  option), 
3500  fhmcs ;  making  a  charming  total,  thus  far, 
for  his  play  (independent  of  the  provinces)  of  46,500 
francs  ($9000). 

Needless  to  say  that  Dumas,  Jun.,  !s  enjoying 
liimself  largely. 

But  all  playwrights  are  not  so  fortunate.  We 
hear  just  now  of  the  author  of  a  tragedy  (which 
has  l>een  highl}^  commended  by  the  critics,  and 
which  has  had  its  representation  upon  the  boards 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais),  whose  whole  profit,  after 
deducting  proper  douceitrs  for  the  cla^  and  the 
scenic  machinists,  docs  not  amount  to  a  hundred 
francs.  Yet,  possibly,  he  may  become  an  Acade- 
mician ;  and  for  Dumas  there  is  little  hope. 

Another  word  about  Balzac  and  his  writings :  a 
recent  trial  has  brought  to  light  the  facts  we  give. 
Madame  Balzac,  upon  her  husband's  death,  enter- 
ed into  engagements  with  a  literary  gentleman  to 
superintend  an  entire  re-issue  of  the  great  no%'elist*s 
writings.  By  the  terms  of  the  engagement,  the 
literary  executor  was  to  receive  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  that  might  accrue.  Thb  literary  ex- 
ecutor died  a  year  ago,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  paid  over  to  Madame  Balzac,  as  her 
share  of  the  profits,  the  sum  of  800,000  francs. 
Since  that  time  Bladame  Balzac  has  claimed  all 
the  returns ;  but  the  family  of  the  deceased  execu- 
tor brought  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  their 
share,  as  the  legal  representatives  of  the  other  par- 
ty to  the  contract.  The  decision  of  the  court  has 
been  (looking  more  like  equity  than  law)  that  the 
complainants  retain  a  right  to  sixteen  per  cent., 
In  virtue  of  the  old  engagement.  Yet  Balzac  was 
always  in  debt. 

Gnizot  is  working  steadily  at  his  **  Reminis- 
cences ;"  he  rises  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
works  till  ten,  when  he  breakfasts;  sleeps  two 
hours,  and  worlcs  again  until  an  hour  before  dinner, 
which  hour  he  gives  to  a  drive  or  a  walJc.  This,  for 
a  man  now  passed  seventy-one,  is  close  working. 
The  old  gentleman  has  been  latterly  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  prospect  of  losing  his  home,  where 
he  has  long  lived  very  quietly  in  the  Hue  de  la 
Ville  PEveque,  A  new  Boulevard  which  has  been 
projected  cuts  down  his  home.  He  lives  in  no 
style  there ;  it  might  ho  the  house  of  any  Bour- 
geois gentleman.  You  pass  through  a  quiet  court 
before  yon  reach  his  door.  He  has  the  English 
regard  for  carpets  and  quietude ;  his  footman  might 
be  the  body-servant  of  a  British  dean ;  his  rooms 
are  home-like — comfortable.  He  knows  better 
than  most  Frenchmen  the  meaning  of  that  word. 
His  study  is  thickly  carpeted,  and  surrounded  with 
plain  book-shelves  overburdened  with  great  fo- 
lios. A  long  table,  covered  with  green  baize, 
stretches  through  the  centre  of  the  room.  Proof- 
sheets,  manuscript,  the  last  scientific  books,  (jer- 
man  or  English,  the  last  Conte~rendu  of  the  Acade- 
my are  lying  upon  the  baize — each  in  its  place. 

He  is  a  small  man  and  thin—much  smaller  than 
his  portraits  would  have  led  yon  to  suppose ;  his 
eye  extremely  large,  gray,  and  full  of  vivacity. 
When  he  greets  you  the  Englishman  vanishes, 
and  you  see  the  ceremonious  courtesy  of  the  old 
school  of  Frenchmen.  He  talks  as  if  he  loved 
talking ;  his  English  is  perfectly  correct  and  fla- 
emt,  though  showing  strong  accent. 

He  interests  himself  at  once  and  with  cordiality 
in  the  object  of  your  visit  (so  it  be  no  idle  one), 
gives  yon  a  mass  of  information  In  as  many  sen- 


toices,  and  yet  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  tiiiit 
is  valuable. 

We  close  this  mention  of  him,  with  this  litde 
sketch  of  Talleyrand  from  his  forthcoming  Me- 
moirs :  *'  He  displayed,  in  a  very  snperior  degree, 
the  qualities  of  sagacity,  cool  determination,  and 
preponderating  influence ;  and  others  even  more 
rare  and  apposite,  when  representing  the  Hoose  of 
Bourbon  and  the  European  interests  of  France. 
But  except  in  a  crisis  or  a  congress,  he  was  neither 
able  nor  powerful.  A  courtier  and  a  politidaii, 
no  advocate  upon  conviction  for  any  parttcolar 
form  of  government,  and  less  for  representative 
government  than  for  any  other,  he  excelled  in  ne- 
gotiating with  insulated  individuals,  by  the  power 
of  conversation,  by  the  charm  and  skillful  employ- 
ment of  social  relations ;  but  in  authority  of  char- 
acter, in  fertility  of  mental  resources,  in  prompti- 
tude of  resolution,  in  command  of  language,  in  the 
sympathetic  association  of  general  idnu  with  pub- 
lic passions — in  all  these  great  sources  of  influence 
upon  collected  assemblies  he  was  absolutely  de- 
ficient. He  was  at  once  ambitions  and  indoleni, 
a  flatterer  and  a  scofller,  a  consummate  conrtier  in 
the  art  of  pleasing  and  of  serving  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  servility ;  ready  for  every  thing,  and 
capable  of  any  pliability  that  might  assist  Us  for- 
tune, preserving  always  the  mien,  and  recnning 
at  need  to  the  attractions,  of  independoioe ;  a  di- 
plomatist without  scruples,  indifferent  as  to  means, 
and  almost  equally  careless  as  to  the  end,  provided 
only  that  the  end  advanced  his  personal  interesL 
More  bold  than  profound  in  his  "Hews,  calmly 
courageous  in  danger,  well  suited  to  the  great  en- 
terprises of  absolute  government,  but  inaenable  to 
the  true  atmosphere  and  light  of  liberty,  in  wltich 
he  felt  himself  lost  and  incapable  of  acUon.*' 

From  royal  ministers  it  is  but  a  step  to  royalty ; 
and  we  approach  it  without  leaving  onr  general 
topic  of  literature.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  Blanual  for  Young  Entomologists ! 
And  why  not  ?  His  father  writes  both  mosic  and 
songs,  and  Professor  Owen  is  his  teacher  and 
would  be  his  proof-reader.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem  to  lazy  young  democrats,  the  children  of 
Victoria  are  thoroughly  taught ;  they  do  not  shirk 
their  lessons.  Indolence  has  never  been  taught 
or  allowed.  Has  not  this  old  prerogative  of  royal- 
ty passed  into  the  possession  of  rich  Yonng  Amer- 
ica ?  How  many  rich  merchants*  sons— bom  to 
our  Western  franchise — are  accomplishing  them- 
selves in  science,  eager  to  add  somewhere,  or  some- 
how, to  the  public  sum  of  knowledge?  When 
kings'  sons  read  them  a  lesson,  let  them  listen. 

From  a  Queen's  eon  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  son 
of  the  Emperor.  The  little  heir  to  so  much  of 
doubt — whose  inheritance  may  be  a  great  dynas- 
ty, but,  more  probably,  nothing  save  the  diatean 
which  the  father  has  latterly  purchased  in  Spain — 
is  growing  bravely.  The  nurses  claim  that  he  must 
have  more  air,  and  longer  walks;  hence  a  proposi- 
tion to  encroach  still  farther  upon  the  Tnileries 
garden,  and  to  wall  out  Paris  firom  near  one-half 
<oi  its  old  haunt  of  the  fountains. 

When  Louis  Philippe  took  only  the  eoatbem 
terrace  for  his  morning  walks  there  was  great 
outcry.  The  journals  were  not  so  sharply  mns- 
zled  in  that  day ;  but  will  there  be  no  street  mur- 
murs now  ? 

And  yet  there  is  not  a  monarch  In  Europe  who 
has  not  more  open  space  for  private  meditation 
than  the  French  monarch.    Victoria  has  a  walled 
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ptrkbdUnd  her  paUm  At  Buckingham.  The  Em- 
perar  Francis  hju  Lis  private  gax^n  under  a  bas- 
tkn  of  the  palace ;  Alexander  his  hanging  garden 
of  the  Hvmitage;  the  Pope  his  private  range  be- 
kind  the  ?atican ;  while  the  court  in  the  rear  of 
the  Ttdleries  is  bat  a  parade-gnmnd  for  soldiery, 
the  parterre  in  firont  altogether  under  the  public 
ejt,  and  the  Elystes  garden  is  too  far  removed 
for  in  tfter-dinner  lounge,  or  for  the  revels  of  the 
ymog  prince.  We,  who  saunter  every  morning 
onder  the  linden  trees  upon  the  terrace,  or  watch 
the  carp  disporting  in  the  fountain  pools,  or  study 
eToy  daj^s  new  Uoom  of  the  verbenas  and  gera- 
Biuins,  have  more  right  of  enjoyment  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies  girden  than  the  pretty  Empress  Eugenie. 

Was  it  not  Alpbonse  Karr  who  told  so  good  a 
ilorrt  Moe  r^rs  ago,  of  a  great  garden  in  his  pos- 
sBsnoD,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city — of  the 
sdmixable  order  in  which  it  was  kept — ^how  his 
gtrdeners  changed  the  flowers  every  week  as  their 
bloom  fiuled— how  the  paths  were  sprinkled  every 
iMmdng  before  he  waUced  there — ^how  a  corps  ^ 
nasieians  sometimes  came,  on  summer  evenings, 
•nd  pUyed  fior  him  gratis— bow  every  dead  and 
nnsigfatly  thing  was  borne  away  b^ore  it  could  of- 
fend  hhn— how  eoonomieally  the  whole  affair  was 
Bsaaged  for  him — how,  in  short,  people  called  it 
the  Taileries  garden? 

And  this  reminds  us  (since  we  are  living  now  in 
the  Bkooth  of  gardens)  of  that  other  pleasant  story 
of  Alpbonse  Karr  which  the  reader  will  find,  if 
he  will  take  the  trouble  to  look,  in  that  letter  of 
Us  sddieseed  to  l/nds  Van  Houtte  de  Gcmd. 

The  scene  is  Holland ;  tulips  are  in  bloom ;  an 
SBsteur  is  pointing  out  his  floral  trophies  with  his 
cane.    Thcfe  is  Ghtck^  an  admirable  plant ;  and 
J<mfh  Duddau,  violet  and  white — admirable; 
and  Ctariorjftki,  a  splendid  flower;  and  another, 
beftffe  which  he  stops,  designates  it  with  a  flourish 
cf  his  esne,  and  tarns  to  us,  who  are  looking  on, 
with  an  kieffinble  smile. 
''And  the  name  ?"  one  of  the  party  asks. 
Ov  amateur  friend  puts  his  finger  to  his  lip : 
**  Onljr  see  what  magnificent  color !  what  an  ont- 
fioe!  what  a  carriage!  what  distinctness  in  the 
itripesl" 
•"Andyoueallit— ?'* 

''Ah!  there  ia  but  another  tulip  in  the  world 
Bkeltl** 
Some  one  asks  the  name  again. 
*«Ah!  it  can*t  be  told;  I  should  be  proud,  I 
Aeuld  be  happy  to  call  its  name;  'tis  a  name 
knewB  and  honwed,  but— I  can  not.** 
It  is  indeed  a  beautiful  flower. 
Ths  smsteiir  reneixr^ :  ^M  shoalJ  have  iiid  less 
1»  theieorwbOi«  JadfTdi!nt  I  think  \^^ ;  with  most 
fSPfle  I  pass  ti   without  ohHiTvatiun  ;    I   call  it 
■Wiiituita  Eehecca — 'tii  itcil  \u  trut;  rijima." 

tie  vldi  ends ;  but  Alphaiiso  returns.     He  has 
•  minia  fm  tulips — ^be  boa  a,  nianiu  for  rtiviCeries. 
*^tt  A  very  odd  about  Uisi  tuUp  of  yi>ura.'' 
"?«rv." 
»*1  bW  inlifia/' 

"And  my»t«n«!a,** 

**  AsJ  1 1  t*i^& — yott  ftball  lie^r." 

And  Ih0  amateur  go«B  on  thus  : 

''TUi  laBp^we  will  ^aU  it  fiehecc^  CiEs  not  its 
aKmt)«w«t  the  prepertj  of  a  rjian  who  had  paid 
iir  ft  tsMnBi0is*ly  *  He  beard  of  one  similar  in  the 
Mf!^  I  tie  mado  a  loog  Joomey  to  ilnd  it ;  Ijought 
and  dcitrovcrd  it.     He  owntid  the 


onty  one  in  the  world.  Every  year  he  tantalized 
all  the  tulip  fanciers  in  the  country  with  his  show 
of  that  flower.  Every  year  he  plucked'  off  careful- 
ly all  the  offshoots  fh>m  the  tuber,  and  ground  them 
in  a  mortar.  I  can*t  tell  you  how  much  I  would 
have  given  for  one  of  them. 

"  My  collection  lost  all  its  charms  while  that 
queen  of  tulips  (I  can  not  name  it)  was  so  near. 
He  gave  me  free  permission  to  come  and  study  it 
as  much  as  I  would.  Bah !  he  knew  it  was  torture 
to  me.  But  he  never  left  me  alone  with  it;  he 
feared  my  passion.  When  Candaule  had  once 
shown  Oyges  his  wife,  Gyges  swore  to  win  her  or 
die — and  he  did.  I  should  have  stolen  the  flower 
or  destroyed  it. 

"  I  was  spared  either.  The  owner  of  the  tulip 
had  a  nephew  who  counted  on  the  inheritance.  He 
feigned  a  passion  for  flowers  to  keep  his  chances 
good.  He  aided  the  uncle  in  planting,  in  gather- 
ing, and  resetting  his  bulbs.  But  the  nephew  had 
contracted  a  debt ;  his  creditor  threatened  to  ap- 
peal to  the  uncle ;  the  nephew  dreaded  disclosure, 
and  appealed  to  me. 

"  I  exaggerated  the  probable  anger  of  his  uncle, 
but  r  promised  relief— to  pay  hb  debt  in  full — pro- 
vided he  would  famish  me  with  a  little  offshoot  of 
tht  tulip. 

"  He  was  horror-struck :  it  would  be  madness ; 
the  uncle  would  disinherit  him. 

'* '  But  if  he  does  not  know  it  ?  Will  he  discover 
it  so  easily  as  your  debts  V 

"  In  short,  I  played  upon  his  fears :  it  was  a 
long  struggle.  He  exacted  an  oath  that  I  should 
never  name  the — tulip  (what  I  call  Bebecca)  until 
the  uncle's  death.  He  promised  a  root  when  ths 
bulb  was  lifted  in  the  autumn. 

"  In  exchange,  I  paid  the  debt  Both  our  prom- 
ises have  been  kept. 

*'The  first  time  it  bloomed  in  my  garden  the 
uncle  came  to  see  my  flowers — it  is  a  usual  courtesy 
among  amateurs ;  I  had  something  new.  He  look- 
ed, and  grew  pale. 

"  '  How  do  you  name  this  ?*  said  he. 

"Ah  1  I  should  hare  been  glad  to  pay  him  again 
for  all  he  had  made  me  suffSsr — but  I  remembered 
my  oath ;  the  nephew,  too,  was  present,  and  was 
in  an  agony  of  fear. 

*'I  called  it 'Rebecca.* 

"  He  thought  he  saw  a  certain  resemblance  in  it 
to  his  own ;  he  praised  all  my  other  flowers ;  he 
said  nothing  further  of  the — '  Rebecca.* 

"  The  next  day  he  came  again ;  there  was  one 
he  wished  to  see  again ;  I  knew  which  it  must  be, 
though  he  tried  to  blind  mo  by  looking  over  all 
my  collection ;  when  my  back  was  turned  I  knew 
where  his  eye  fell.  He  thought  he  found  differ- 
ences between  Rebecca  and  the—  you  understand 
me  ?    They  were  only  imaginary. 

"  And  yet  I  am  not  happy  in  owning  that  tulip ; 
I  can  not  name  it ;  the  best  connoissieurs  are  not 
shrewd  enough  to  tell  me  I  am  falsifying  when  I 
call  it  Rebecca :  I  wish  from  my  soul  they  were. 
The  other  day — once  only — I  called  its  name 
aloud  to  a  visitor;  but  the  man  was  deaf.  I 
had  a  moment*s  pleasure  in  it — but  I  had  kept 
my  oath. 

" '  Only  see  its  beauty !  If  I  could  only— 
Isiies  moMMsicr,  I  know  you  are  true ;  promise  me 
—swear  !*  ** 

And  Alpbonse  takes  pity  on  the  poor  gentleman, 
and  swears  never  to  reveal  its  name. 

And  the  poor  gentleman  grasps  his  hand,  flour- 
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iBhes  hiB  cane  toward  th«  tulip— Uw«krt  his  Toice^ 
Alptumae  Kbit  can  not,  of  course,  reveal  the 


Nor  we* 

From  Monsieur  Karr  we  take  a  long  leap  to  Mr. 
Actor  Bookitone;  we  are  out  of  Holland,  out  of 
tulip  gardens,  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  prettj 
toumure  of  a  Vtench/eKtlieton. 

We  are  in  the  Shakspeare  club  at  Stratft»rd-oii- 
Avon ;  It  is  holding  its  thirty -fourth  anniv^sary ; 
a  Bev.  Julian  Young,  son  of  a  tragedian  of  the  last 
century,  has  read  a  play  of  Shakspeare  and  a  din^ 
ner  follows  at  the  Shakspeare  UalL 

Mr.  Buckstone  of  the  Hay  market  Theatre  pre- 
sides, and  as  he  gives  the  principal  toast,  **  The 
immortal  memory  of  Shakspeare,*'  he  says : 

'*  I  can  not  ibrliear  relating  a  story  of  certain  pas- 
sengers by  a  Warwickshire  ooach  that  years  ago 
used  to  pass  through  this  town.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  coachman,  on  arriving  here,  to  stop 
with  his  load  before  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare 
was  bom,  so  that  any  of  the  passengers  might,  if 
they  pleased,  alight  for  a  few  moments  and  inspect 
the  edifice.  Now  it  happened  at  one  of  these  stop- 
pages, when  the  old  ooach  had  its  compliment  of 
'four  inside  and  twelve  out,*  all  the  passengers 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  house  except  *  one  in- 
side.' He  was  a  sallow,  demure  person,  in  black. 
Hb  cravat  was  orthodox.  But,  gentlemen,  don't 
be  alarmed,  he  was  not  a  clergyman ;  he  was  an 
accountant,  a  resident  of  some  neighbloring  town. 
The  passengers  entered  the  dwelling,  were  soon 
rapidly  writing  their  names  among  ^e  thousands 
already  inscribed  on  its  humble  walls,  while  the 
coachman  had  to  wait  longer  than  usual.  At  this 
the  sedate  *  one  inside'  began  to  rate  the  driver 
for  his  delay,  when  the  delighted  passengers  re- 
appeared in  front  of  the  house.  Seeing  this,  he 
turned  his  wrath  upon  thera^  denounced  their  |Hro- 
ceedings  in  strong  conventicle  terms,  and  doomed 
all  the  *  three  insides  and  twelve  outs'  to  eternal 
perdition ;  to  which  prospects  they  good-humoredly 
submitted,  until  he  had  the  temerity  to  assert  that 
our  poet  was,  at  that  moment,  in  that  place  not  to 
be  named  to  ears  polite.  [Laughter.]  It  was 
only  then  that  the  *  three  insides  and  twelve  outs' 
— ^with  ladies  among  them — immediately  formed  a 
phalanx  of  indignation,  and  declared  they  would 
not  travel  any  further  with  the  fellow,  and  insisted 
upon  the  coachman  dropping  him.  He  threatened 
legal  proceedings— he  was  going  on  important  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  *  fifteen'  did  not  care,  they  would 
have  him  out,  and  they  did.  They  gave  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  coachman,  nndertalung 
to  guarantee  him  and  his  employers  against  harm. 
The  ^fifteen'  resumed  their  seats  in  and  on  the 
vehicle — the  coachman  gayly  cracked  his  whip— 
the  merry  rattle  of  his  horses  echoed  through 
the  quiet  street— and  the  old  coach  went  on  its  wa}', 
leaving  the  angry  *  one  inside'  alone  in  his  glory 
on  the  pavement"  If  this  was  not  as  good  and 
as  hearty  Lynch  law  as  they  have  in  Wisconsin, 
what  is? 

Speaking  of  Stratford  brings  to  mind  the  sweet 
May-day  when  first  we  saw  its  graceful  church- 
spire  springing  from  the  willows  that  skirt,  and, 
with  their  dipping  tendrils,  touch  the  Avon.  We 
had  come  over  a  long  day's  walk  from  the  little 
town  of  Chipping-Korton  where  we  slept ;  through 
Shipston  (wetting  the  morning  with  a  glass  of 
home-brewed  at  the  Boyal  George)  we  had  loitered 


on  along  the  rkh  valley  of  the  Stoar;  the  hnr- 
thom  had  lost  its  bloom,  butltafragmBoeUngeied) 
yet  hedges,  and  Stonr  banks,  and  gray  old  houses, 
and  dainty  villages,  and  deeif-dotted  paiks,  »ft 
shining  fragments  of  river  gfew  wearueme,  antO 
Stratford  spire— at  four  <4  the  aficmooB— lilted  m 
the  distance* 

Twent3'-two  miles  we  had  walked  that  day,  and 
as  yet  no  dinner ;  but  Stratlord,  as  we  saw  it,loQb 
ing  westward,  in  the  sun's  slant,  brought  stra^ 
and  cheer,  and  viskms  of  Dane  Quickly,  and  tar. 
emreckoninga: 
'*XenR,aea|K>n; 

lUnit  sack— two  gallons; 

/tern,  aochovies,  and  aa^  after  sa^er; 

Item^  bread,"  and  "any  pretty  little  tiny  kIckriiawB." 

S0|  with  stomach  &int,  but  head  light,  ve  strolls 
ed  that  weary  day  into  the  dusty  streets  of  Strata 
ford.  We  turned  into  the  first  inn  oourt  we  found 
— nuo  matter  what.  We  bespoke  a  room,  and  oi^ 
dered  our  dinner. 

Ma}'  evenings  are  cool  upon  the  Avon,  and  a 
brisk  fire  was  kindled  in  the  grate  of  our  little  par- 
lor. It  was  dingy,  dusty,  the  carpet  old,  the  soCi 
old— only  one  window  looking  upon  a  back  conrt; 
but  the  fare  was  fresh :  in  pla«e  of  the  anchovies 
of  Peto — salmon ;  not  8herris<«ick,  but  brown  sher- 
ry* ;  and  in  lieu  of  capon^ — porter<Jiouse  steak  gss- 
niiUied  with  snowy  curls  of  horse-radish. 

After  all— slippers.  Our  tired  feet  to  the  fii% 
and  to  while  aw^y  the  half-hour  before  bAd,  ve 
eall  for  what  guide-book  they  may  have  descrip* 
tive  of  the  town. 

John  says,  "Yea,  Sir— directly,  Sirl"  And 
what  think  you  he  brings  us?  A  dirty,  tattered, 
thttml>>wom  copy  of  Mr.  Irving's  Sketcfa-Book— 
most  worn  of  all  through  the  chapter  ''Stratford- 
upon-Avon." 

And  we  have  foUen  inadvertently  upon  the  same 
tavern  which  Mr.  Irving  so  pleasantly  desoribsiL 
We  are  in  a  parlor  of  the  Red  Horse  Inn. 

*' Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?" 
thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in 
my  elbow*chair,  and  caat  a  complacent  look  aboot 
the  little  parlor  of  the  Bed  Horse,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Perhaps  the  very  poker  was  still  upon  the  hearth 
—who  would  doubt  it?  And  the  elbow-chair  Qt 
was  surely  old  enough)  may  have  been  the  vny 
same. 

All  this,  as  we  dozed  there  before  the  fire,  with 
the  thumb-worn  volume  in  hand,  made  chsrmiig 
prelude  to  our  morrow's  walk  to  the  cottage  of 
Ann  Hathaway,  and  to  the  great  poet's  tomb. 

Again  we  swoop  back  to  Paris,  to  catch  up  this 
queer  story  of  a  Chinese  foundling : 

"  As  a  patrol  of  polioe  agents  were,  a  few  nights 
ago,  passing  along  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol, 
thBy  saw  a  young  female  weeping  bittedy,  and  on 
approaching  to  question  her  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
grief^  thay  observed  that  she  waa  a  foreigner.  In 
answer  to  their  questions,  she  replied,  in  good 
French,  that  she  was  a  Chinese,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  person  with  whom  she  had  lived 
as  servant  having  left  Paris  she  was  withoot  an 
asylum.  She  was  taken  before  the  Comnussaiy  of 
Police,  to  whom  she  gave  the  following  acoonnt : 
In  1886  a  French  merchant-vessel  was  in  the  river 
at  Canton.  One  evening  some  of  the  crew,  whsn 
about  to  return  on  board  from  an  excursion  on 
shore,  found  on  the  beach  a  basket  in  which  wasa 
female  child  wrapped  up  in  fine  linen  and  having 
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lovBd  its  neok  a  gold  loeket  viib  •ooie  Ofaiiiate 
ditfMltn  ttBgnved  on  it.  (This  locket  tile  girl 
•Ull  weurs  totmd  her  seok^  and  she  shewed  it  lo 
the  Commiaaaiy.)  The  sailors  eanried  the  child 
on  board  and  took  mxt  of  her)  and  when,  in  1887, 
their  tesael  retwned  to  AlHca,  thejr  had  her  thris* 
tened  by  the  name  of  Conslantina,  in  honor  of  the 
oaptore  of  tiiat  elt}%  whieh  had  just  taken  place. 
She  wa»  plaesd  by  the  men  in  charge  of  seme  Sis* 
tan  of  Gliarky,  who  some  years  after  tent  her  to 
the  hospital  at  Oherhonvg,  whenee  she  went  to  the 
Genrent  of  Avranefaes,  where  she  remained  nntil 
sbe  was  eigliteen.  She  left  the  oonvent  to  enter 
the  serrice  of  a  rich  English  Boman  Oatholic  fiua- 
ily,  witk  whom  she  earoe  to  Paris.  In  this  fam- 
ily was  a  young  and  pretty  fimm»  de  chamhrt 
named  Antoinette,  who  captivated  a  gentleman, 
tmi  he  took  hex  under  his  proteotion,  and  she  be- 
oaoie,  under  tlie  name  of  Mariana  de  Cemy,  an 
Sigmi0  of  the  demmmde,  Sbe  took  Gonstantina 
to  Hve  with  her,  and  for  two  years  all  went  on 
ssBoothly  eoooc^,  bntnt  the  explralion  of  that  lime 
Aatoinetto  was  abandoned  by  her  protector,  her 
taiitare  sebed  for  debt,  and  she  lienelf  obliged 
t»  ifyf  leaving  Gonstantina  Mrithont  a  home.  She 
sndunreied  to  find  the  family  with  whom  she  had 
before  Mrad,  hnt  they  had  left  Franee.  She  had 
been  wandering  abont  Paris  for  several  days  when 
met  by  tlie  patroL  The  girl  appears  very  intelli- 
gent, speaks  and  writes  French  well,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  complexion  and  the  peculiar  cast  in 
her  eyes,  her  countenance  is  pleasing.  She  has 
very  fine  hair,  and  the  emttmble  of  her  person  has 
a  certain  air  of  disHnotion.  It  is  sni^^oeed  that 
the  is  thefirait  of  some  iatrigne  on  the  part  of  some 
ladj  in  a  high  position  in  Canton,  and  it  is  thoaght 
tliat  the  iaacriptioD  on  the  kcket,  which  is  about 
to  be  translated,  will  unravel  the  mystery.'* 

When  the  mastery  is  unraveled,  we  shall  have 
BMse  gossip  to  teU. 

TMDIANA  is  waking  up,  and  sends  ns  several 
X  very  dever  stories.  Among  them  here  are  two 
from  a  gentleman  who  has  read  every  number  of 
Barper  from  ita  beginning : 

"  Ben  Holmee  had  an  impediment  in  hie  speech 
-Hmt  a  stammer,  bnt  a  sticking  fost  when  he  want- 
ed to  speak  quick.  Ue  was  a  horse-trader  on  the 
Uissit^ppi :  want  down  to  New  Orleans  with  a 
iiat^Mat  load :  finall}- succeeded  in  getting  clear  of 
sU  his  stock  bnt  one  inferior  pony,  which  he  had 
eoDdiidsd^  ntber  than  be  longer  detained,  to  sell 
iar  tbeveiy  low  price  of  sixty  dollars.  In  a  short 
tins  a  freoehman  came  to  the  boat  and  asked  the 
pvifie  of  the  pony.  Holmes  worked  his  lips  and 
firn  violeatly,  eadeavoring  to  say  '*  Six^  dollars," 
to  BO  wofd  eoold  he  get  out.  The  Frenchman, 
beooaiag  impatient,  said, 

*'  *Pn  glva  yon  a  hundred  doUars.* 

*'  This  loosened  Holmes's  tongue. 

"  *  That  is  jnat  what  I  was  goinrto  say  r 

"  This,Ur^  Holmes  says,  ia  the  first  and  only  iiw 
■taaoe  in  whioh  his  impediment  was  a  profit  to 
bua;  but  helled  about  U  at  that." 

Thb  other  is  a  '*  eoloned'*  anecdote. 

*'  Jones  was  *  ooasting*  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 
vdth  a  trading  boat.  A  cotored  woman  came  on 
board  to  buy  a  dress.  Jones  having  some  unsal- 
lUe  nmnants,  otffofod  her  a  pieoe  of  ealfeo  at  a 


price  whieh  he  assured  her  was  less  than  cost. 
The  darkey  was  not  to  be  taken  in  that  way ;  and 
took  Mr.  Jones  entirely  aback  with  the  remark, 

*^  *  O  lor  I  massa,  wonder  you  sto-becpers  isn't 
all  broke  np  long  'go ;  youse  allers  sellin'  less  'ea 
cost!'" 

The  old  nigger  woman's  wit  is  quite  as  applica- 
ble in  the  ohtef  city  of  the  continent  as  on  the  shores 
of  the  river  of  the  West. 

A  Butler  Couhty  (Pennsylvania)  man  draws 
a  picture  of  that  departmmit  of  creation  for  whii^ 
he  must  be  responsible.    • 

He  says  that  "  from  the  beginning,'*  and  ever 
since,  Butler  County  has  been  made  the  scape-goat 
for  all  the  povert^'-strieken  sons  of  Pittsburgh,  it 
has  been  made  the  local  habitation  for  every  thing 
low,  mean,  and  pusillanimous ;  the  receptacle  of 
whatever  lacks  fot  and  unction ;  the  abode  of  ev- 
ery destitution  of  grease  and  grace ;  the  superla^ 
tive  of  diminutive ;  the  shadow  of  tenuity ;  the 
spirit  of  attenuation ;  the  skeleton  of  starvation ; 
and  the  ghost  of  exility.  Butler  County  is  the 
target  of  jokes  and  gibes  of  every  calibre,  tnxa  that 
of  a  pop>gun  to  a  eannon ;  tho  mark  for  stale  jest, 
retafled  in  every  dialect,  from  the  "rich  Irish 
brogue"  of  Kildare  to  **  the  sweet  German  accent" 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  down  to  the  whining  Yan^ 
kee  who  swans  that  Butler  County  is  the  leetle 
eend  of  nothin'  whittled  eout  to  a  pint. 

All  this  is  mer^y  preliminary  to  saying  that, 
not  long  since,  at  a  public  table  in  this  region,  a 
Beaver  County  man  was  speaking  of  the  superior 
athletic  powers  of  the  men  of  his  county ;  they 
oonld  outrun,  outjnmp,  outlilt  any  thing  in  the 
State.  A  little  weasen  Butler  County  man,  with 
a  face  like  a  stewed  apple,  looked  up  and  said, 

*"•  That's  a  fact.  I've  allers  heam  tell  that  a 
Beaver  County  man  could  jump  over  a  higher 
fence,  with  a  sheep  on  his  back,  in  a  moonlight 
night,  than  any  other  man  in  Pennsylvania." 

Butler  County  looked  up  after  that. 

Tnn  lawyers  are  among  the  most  valued  con* 
tributors  to  the  Drawer,  and,  next  to  the  reverend 
clergy,  are  the  most  libersL  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  who  writes  from  Cincinnati,  sends  na 
several  anecdotes  of  a  brother  barrister,  whom  we 
have  the  high  gratification  of  introducing  to  our 
readers.     Our  correspondent  speaks : 

**  We  have  a  lawyer  here  who  furnishes  amuse* 
ment,  as  yon  do,  for  the  million.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  and,  as  yon  are  not,  he  is  a 
perfect  masculine  Malaprop.  The  more  excited  ho 
gets  the  stronger  is  his  brogue ;  the  greater  the 
laughter  about  him  the  more  he  seems  flattered. 
A  riiort  time  since  he  had  a  suit  against  a  railroad 
company  on  whose  premises  a  koU  had  been  left 
open,  and  into  which  one  of  his  clients  had  the  luck 
tofoU. 

**  In  arguing  this  case  great  was  his  pathos  (so 
he  thdnght),  wonderftil  his  figures  of  speech,  and 
entranced  his  hearers ;  but  he  capped  the  climax 
and  brought  down  the  hoose  when  he  stated  that 
the  '  defindant  had  $rt€(ed  this  hole. ' 

"  Again,  he  had  a  client  who  was  put  off  tha 
cars  of  this  same  railroad  company  for  some  reason 
or  other.  Our  hero  waa  in  his  glory  at  the  trial, 
and  roost  glowingly  depicted  the  wrongs  and  in-* 
juries  of  his  client ;  but,  as  usual,  he  excelled  him- 
self in  the  peroration,  for  he  wound  up  with,  *  And, 
gintlemin  of  the  jury,  this  brutal  conductor,  with 
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fiendish  taiy  in  his  &oe  and  a  perfbctantino/airan- 
di  of  the  mind,  kicked  my  unoffending  client  off 
the  platform.' 

"  For  the  benefit  of  yonr  illegal  readers  (as  he 
would  say)  it  would  be  well  to  explain  that '  ammo 
furandi'  is  the  Latin  for  *with  the  intention  of 
stealing ;'  but  our  Milesian,  being  not  well  up  in 
the  classics,  presumed  that  */ttraudC  must  be  akin 
to*  furious.' 

"  The  same  gentleman  being  interrogated  by  an 
acquaintance  concerning  the  cause  of  a  young  law- 
yer's death  which  occurred  here,  replied,  *  Why,  he 
was  very  much  intherested  in  a  case  he  had,  and 
tuk  a  brain  fever,  and  thin,  ye  see,  the  blood  cogi- 
tated  about  his  heart,  and  that  killed  him.' 

**  He's  not  easily  put  out  of  countenance  either ; 
for  the  other  day  he  filed  a  petition  for  a  bill  of  di- 
vorce for  a  female  client,  and  when  the  time  for  trial 
came  it  was  discovered  that  the  husband  had  been 
dead  some  time.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he 
coolly  asked  leave  of  the  Judge '  to  change  the  pe- 
tition for  divorce  into  a  petiti<m  for  dower.'  There's 
a  man  for  an  emergency  I 

'*  I  heard  the  other  day  an  excellent  story,  all 
the  better  for  being  true  (it  was  told  me  by  one 
who  knew  the  parties),  which  perhaps  is  new  to 
you.  In  one  ef  the  sea-board  States  resided  a  Mr. 
Smith,  since  a  Senator,  who  carried  on  the  practice 
ef  the  law  with  a  partner  named  Robinson.  Mr. 
Smith  had  a  brother  in  the  countr}'  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Jones  in  the  '  dry-goods  and  grocery'  line. 
To  Mr.  Smith,  the  lawyer,  came  a  letter  one  day, 
and  as  he  was  absent  his  partner  opened  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  private  letter  from  his  country  broth- 
er, signed  *Tour  affectionate  brother,  Smith  and 
Jones.' 

"  *P.S.— If  Mr.  Smith  is  out  of  town,  Mr.  Bob- 
inson  can  open  this  letter.'  A  Yankee  Irishman, 
was  he  not?" 

Anothbb  Justice  of  the  Peace  is  presented  to 
the  readers  of  the  Drawer,  but  his  locality  is  with- 
held from  the  public.  The  case  before  him  was  one 
in  which  the  people  were  plaintiff,  Johnson,  "a 
gentleman  from  Africa,"  was  defendant,  and  the 
principal  witness  was  a  Celestial,  or  John  China- 
man. The  Squire,  however,  had  seen  the  occur- 
rence to  be  investigated — ^the  assault  of  Johnson 
upon  John  Chinaman^and  by  consent  of  parties  tlie 
Squire  was  called  on  to  state  the  facts  to  the  jury. 
He  thought  he  must  swear  himself  before  giving 
his  testimony ;  and  so  the  Court  stood  up  before 
himself  and  said,  *'  I  solemnly  swear  that  the  testi- 
mony I  shall  g^ve  in  this  case,  wherein  the  nigger 
is  on  one  side  and  the  Chinaman  is  on  the  other, 
shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
bnt  the  truth,  and  if  it  ain't  may  I  never  see  my 
wife  and  children  again." 

One  of  our  many  California  readers  and  writers 
says: 

**  In  the  *  campaign'  of  1865  a  distinguished  gen- 
tleman was  a  canSdate  for  a  high  office.  The 
Know  Nothings  were  strong,  and  had  every  pros- 
pect of  carrying  the  State  election.  The  candidater 
alluded  to  had  been  in  offioe  some  time,  and  his 
opponenti  were  abusing  him  on  every  stump  and 
through  all  their  presses.  He  started  out  to  set 
himself  right  before  the  people,  and  made  good 
headway  by  his  effective  and  able  speeches.  He 
ooald  look  the  martyr  while  spealdng,  and  fre-  j 
qoently  put  on  the  countenance  of  injured  inno*  I 


oenoe  while  he  harangued  the  ^honeat  rniosn.' 
One  night  he  was  announced  to  appear  at  SsbAa* 
dreas,  femous  on  account  of  the  couplet, 
*8an  Andrsas 
la  a  vexy  hard  place;* 
and  he  did  appear.     He  reviewed  the  thaiffi 
brought  against  himadf  by  the  Know  Nothingi, 
and  then,  folding  his  arms  wad  lookiqg  like  a  mock 
abused  man,  he  solemnly  asked  the  question, '  Now, 
fellow-citixens,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  would  bt 
guilty  of  such  conduct  ?'  then  paused  for  a  lefdy. 

**  A  specimen  of  '  Pike'  standing  back  m  tbe 
crowd,  with  great  solemnity  and  loud  voice  r» 
plied,  *  No !  you  look  like  a  poor  old  pudden  hesd  1' 

"  San  Andreas  shook  with  the  peal  which  fol- 
lowed the  reply." 

**  A  DI8TINOCI8HEO  gentleman,  Ex-Govonorof 
an  Atlantic  State,  was  employed  fcnr  the  defense  on 
a  trial  for  murder.  The  GovemcHr  found  it  neoe^ 
sary,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  to  comment  with 
some  severity  on  the  testimony  of  a  witness  for  ths 
prosecution.  In  the  midst  of  a  most  searchmg  and 
logical  sentence,  wherein  he  was  convindng  ths 
jury  that  the  witness  had  sworn  to  more  than  the 
truth,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  Juryman—a  taU, 
lank  fellow,  evidently  from  the  backwoods  who, 
rising,  addressed  the  Governor: 

'*  *  See  here,  Mr.  Lawyer !  I  don't  want  yon  to 
go  on  that  way  abusing  me ;  I  won't  stand  it;  111 
break  up  the  court  if  you  do;  I  didn't  come  hereto 
be  abused!' 

** '  My  dear  Sir,'  replied  the  Governor,  in  his 
politest  manner,  *I  was  alluding  to  the  witnesa, 
not  to  you ;  my  remarks  were  not  intended  to  ap> 
ply  to  any  of  the  jurors.' 

'' '  Weil,  then,'  said  juror,  'just  quit  npm^ 
your  finger  at  me  when  you  talk  that  way.'  His 
Honor  smiled  audibly,  tor  the  first  time  in  hia  fife, 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench." 

One  of  the  disUngoished  American  dtizens  who 
was  bom  in  old  Ireland,  through  no  feult  of  hts 
own,  has  a  boy  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  Native 
Am^can  feelings.  He  has  high  words  with  his 
father  sometimes,  and  one  day  w<mls  caitte  to  Uewa, 
and  the  old  gentleman  gave  the  yoangster  what 
he  deserved,  a  sound  thrashing,  llie  young  raaeal 
went  off  muttering  that  he  didn't  care  for  tbe  whip- 
ping, but  he  would  "  be  hanged  if  he  would  be  ever 
whipped  again  by  a  blamed  old  foreigner !" 

An  lowan  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

"Judge  Thayer,  of  this  Judicial  District,  is  a 
man  of  whom  manygood  stories  are  told,  but  oobb 
are  better  than  tlM  one  I  am  about  to  give  jroo. 
The  classical  education  of  the  Judge  waa  sadly  a^g- 
lected ;  and  one  of  his  peculiarities  is  that  priaoB- 
ers  brought  before  his  ^bunal  often  reeeir«  ecvere 
justice.  At  a  late  term  of  court,  in  one  of  tlselB> 
terior  counties,  a  man  named  Weal  was  on  trialfbr 
murder.  The  name  in  the  indictment  wan  ^littea 
Wear,  and  the  respondent's  counsel  moved  to  < 
the  indictment  on  that  account.  The  { 
attorney,  in  reply,  read  the  Uw  of  Idem  . 
(similar  sound),  aa  applieable  to  the  eaes. 
Judge,  somewhat  impatient  under  the  d^y,  urtwd 
out,  *  Exactly,  l^r— exactly— just  so— just  «Qk  IQhe 
counsel  will  proceed  to  trial.  Tbe  law  o£  Ammbt 
tonam$  applies  to  this  case  I' " 


*  Did  the  Drawer  ever  hear  tbe 
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wmnl  'em  now,  as  Joe  Waring  wanted  the  cncnm- 
ben  V  I  am  to  tell  70a  how  and  whence  the  say- 
ing came  into  the  world. 

*'  It  was  away  up  out  of  the  world,  somewhere 
near  the  Saco  Rirer,  in  the  Pine-Tree  Sute,  that 
Mi^  Waring  lived.  He  raised  heaps  of  melons, 
encnmbers,  and  other  garden  tmck.  His  nephew, 
Joe,  who  Uved  a  mUe  off,  was  given  to  stealing. 
One  night  Joe  crept  into  the  Major's  melon-patch, 
and  filled  his  pockets  with  cucumbers,  tied  up  a  lot 
of  meloas  in  his  handkerchief,  and  was  about  de- 
camping, when  the  hand  of  the  Mi^or  was  laid  on 
his  shoidder,  and  Joe  stood.  The  Major  spoke : 
*  Joseph,  Joseph  I  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self? Joseph,  you  thief,  yon  rogue ;  to  come  here 
and  rob  yoor  uncle,  when  you  might  have  had  all 
yoo  wanted  for  the  asking !  When  you  want  cu- 
eombers  or  melons  don't  steal  *em ;  come  and  ask 
for  them,  and  I'll  give  you  all  you  want ;  only  ask 
for  them  whenever  you  wuit  'em.' 

"  Joe  felt  very  melon-cholic,  but  managed  to  cry 
oat,  '  Well,  I  want  'em  now !'  And  that  saying 
has  passed  into  a  proverb  up  in  these  lumber  re- 
gions."   

A  CLVRiOAi.  correspondent,  to  whom  ^we  have 
been  previously  largely  indebted,  lets  down  a  sheet 
fuU  of  good  tldng^,  which  we  find  in  the  Drawer 
all  ready  for  use.  May  his  drawer  always  be  full, 
and  its  overflow  come  into  ours !  Thus  he  dis- 
courses: 

**The  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  other  bodies  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin, has  always  opposed  what  is  called  the  const" 
eauion  or  de^ccUion  of  church  edifices,  as  savoring 
of  popery  and  superstition.  In  some  of  our  city 
chorehes,  however,  it  b  customary,  when  a  new 
bailding  is  finished,  to  announce  that  it  will  be 
opmed  for  public  worship  on  such  a  day,  the  pastor 
preaching  in  the  morning,  and  two  of  his  brethren 
occupying  hb  pulpit  in  tlie  afternoon  and  evening, 
ail  tiM  sermons  being  usually  more  or  less  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Some  of  the  good  brethren, 
however,  were  not  altogether  satisfied  when  they 
heard  of  this ;  and,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Synod, 
took  occasion  to  express  their  disapprobation.  Aft- 
er several  speeches  had  been  made  on  both  sides,  a 
young  brother,  whose  waggish  spirit  is  always  on 
the  i&rt,  arose  and  said,  '  Mr.  Moderator,  I  move, 
in  Older  to  settle  this  question,  that  hereaiter  there 
thaU  be  no  preackmg  Of»  the  Jirti  day  in  any  of  our 
ehorcbes.'  This  motion  did  settle  the  question. 
The  members  were  reminded  of  the  old  fiirmer, 
•who,  finding  that  the  depredations  of  the  squirrels 
on  Us  com  were  mainly  confined  to  the  outside 
rows,  proposed,  as  the  best  remedy,  that  no  outtide 
romtkoidd  be  planted:* 

*' Wb  believe  it  was  at  the  same  meeting  that 
the  fdlowing  laughable  incident  occurred:  A 
member  was  speaking  very  fluently  and  earnestly 
on  some  question  In  which  he  felt  deeply  interest- 
ed. In  the  mean  time  a  very  inoffiBuslve  brother, 
who  sat  on  the  side  of  the  Moderator  opposite  the 
speaker,  and  who  suffsrs  extremely  Arom  headache, 
had  been  for  some  time  much  annoyed  and  sickened 
hj  the  escaping  of  the  gas  firom  a  defiMtire  burner 
near  his  leat.  Unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  he 
raddenly  arose,  and  directing  his  hand,  really  to  the 
Moderator  but  apparently  to  the  speaker,  exclaim- 
ed, « Mr.  Moderator,  this  ffoe  mutt  be  flopped  P  Quite 
a  oo/^tMmpe  was  the  result,  and  it  was  some  time 


before  the  unconscious  offbnder  could  explain  him- 
self, and  appease  tlie  very  natural  indignation  of 
the  brother  who  imagined  himself  to  be  so  rudely 
interrupted." 

"  At  another  meeting  of  the  same  body  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  missionary  to  Oregon  was  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  A  prominent  member 
of  Synod,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  entered  into 
a  lengthened  argument  to  prove  that  wiUingnese  to 
go  was  an  essential  qualification  of  a  missionary. 
He  made  out  a  pretty  strong  case,  but  the  whole 
of  his  reasoning  was  overtlirown  by  the  simple  ob- 
servation of  another  member:  *Mr.  Moderator, 
Jonah  was  the  Lord's  appointed  missionary  to 
Nineveh,  and  he  had  to  be  swallowed  up  and  vom- 
ited out  again  befojre  he  would  go  I'" 

**OxE  more  incident,  and  we  shall  a4}ouTn  the 
Synod  for  the  present.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
consumed  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  the  trial  of  an 
appeal  ttom  one  of  the  inferior  courts.  It  was  a 
difficulty  about  a  sheep,  and  was  altogether  a  very 
trifling  affair,  and  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 
At  tea,  in  the  oTening,  some  of  the  bretliren  were 
conversing  about  the  case,  when  one  of  them  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  very  Aeej^h  proceeding. 
*Ye8,'  said  another,  4t  was  indeed  a  very  UuiSh' 
•atoWe  affair.'"  

**  We  shall  have  to  give  the  name  of  this  broth- 
er, and  also  of  another  one,  in  order  to  disclose  the 
point  of  another  pun  of  which  he  was  guilty  not 
long  since.  His  name  is  Story ;  and,  in  a  company 
of  ministers,  a  widower  named  /9f7iar<wasrall3ring 
him  on  remaining  so  long  a  bachelor.  *  What's  the 
reason,'  s^d  he,  *that  you  don't  attach  another 
SUjtj/  to  your  house  ?'  His  immediate  reply  was 
•  I  would,  if  I  was  Smart:  " 

**  A^  old  Scotch  divine,  not  remarkable  for  his 
gifts  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  was  once  en- 
deavoring to  expound  one  of  the  Psalms,  when  the 
expression  *  ten-stringed  instrument'  came  in  his 
way.  *Noo,  my  friends,'  said  he,  *div  ye  ken 
what  that  means — "  a  ten-stringed  instrument  ?" 
Some  say  it  means  ane  thing,  and  some  say  anith- 
er ;  but  I  hae  aye  a  notion  that  it  joost  means  (he 
ten  eommandmente  I  But  that's  only  a  thocht  o'  my 
ain.' 

'*0n  anot|ier  occasion  he  seemed  a  good  deal 
perplexed  to  understand  what  the  Psalmist  meant 
by  *  the  noisome  pesUlence.'  *  I  dinna  richtly  ken,' 
said  the  good  old  man,  *  what  David  means  by  call- 
ing it  *  the  noitome  pestilenoe ;'  but  I'm  aye  think- 
ing it  would  be  because  the  folk  would  be  aye  weep- 
in'  and  wailin'  over  the  dead,  and  makin'  a  great 


*' Thbbb  was  a  wag  at  college  with  me  who  used 
to  amuse  the  class  by  the  odd  answers  he  would 
give  to  the  questions  of  the  Prof^essor.  It  used  to 
be  the  custom — and  a  very  necessary  one  it  was — 
to  spend  Saturday  morning  in  drilling  the  class  in 
English  grammar.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
following  passage  oomurred  between  Jones  and  the 
Professor: 

"  Profrssor.  <  Well,  Mr.  Jones,  what  do  you 
understand  by  maeeidme  V 

"J0MB8.  *  That  means  <^  men.' 

'*Profk880r.  *  AsiAfemiumeV 

"J0MB8.  *  That  means  «Aa  I 
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**Profb8s<».  'And  ntttfery 

*^  Jones.  *  Aheml  that  nmBt  mean  the  ckHdrtnr 

**pROFKisoB.  *Ahl  Mr.  Jones;  where  did  yon 
get  that  information?'        , 

** Jones.  *Well,  Sir,  I  am  not  certain;  but  I 
think  yon  will  find  it  in  some  of  FauPa  mucelkmeoiu 
writings.'"  

A  VBNKBABLE  clergyman^  wlio,  fifty  yean  ago, 
was  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  sea-port 
towns  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  has  fur- 
niihed  us  with  the  following  quaint  reminiscences 
of  his  parochial  experience  at  that  time: 

"  I  was  once  caUed  up  at  midnight  to  visit  a 
good  woman,  a  member  of  my  church,  who  was 
thought  to  l>e  dying*  She  did  die  while  I  was 
there.  Her  husband,  whose  name  was  Thomas 
G f  a  real  old  salt,  was  overwhelmed  with  sin- 
cere sorrow.  In  reply  to  a  few  words  I  said  to  him 
before  I  returned  home,  he  said,  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth,  *  It  b  indeed  a  tough  time,  but  I  hope  I 
shall  neither  grumble  nor  growL' 

"  Another  very  respectable  man,  in  reference  to 
the  loss  of  his  wife  whom  he  dearly  loved,  made 
use  of  this  beautiful  expression :  *  I  feel,  Sir,  as  if 
I  had  lost  my  talt  V  Of  course,  to  a  Newfoundland 
fisherman,  accustomed  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
various  stores  required  in  his  vessel  during  his  long 
sojourn  on  the  banks,  veiy  exactly  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  the  loss  of  the  salt  was 
the  type  of  absolute  ruin.  We  smile  at  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  conceit ;  but  it  was  a  compliment  to  his 
wife  of  the  highest  character,  and  such  as  not  every 
wife  deserves. 

"  How  often  is  a  man's  ruling  passion  visible  and 
strong  in  death  1  An  aged  parishioner,  and  what 
is  more  lamentable,  a  professor  ef  religion,  was  act- 
ually dying,  and  lived  but  a  few  moments.  He 
made  a  great  effort  to  enable  me  to  understand 
something  he  wished  to  say  to  me.  He  was  so 
earnest  that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  matter  of  spe- 
cial importance.  After  a  desperate  effort  he  made 
me  comprehend,  and  I  know  not  that  I  was  ever 
more  shocked.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  a 
dividend  had  been  declared  by  the  Insurance  Office, 
and  how  much !" 

Fbou  a  splendid  volume  recently  published,  but 
which  shall  be  unhonored  with  a  name  in  the  Draw- 
er, we  take  the  following  extract,  furnished  by  a 
leader  who  thinks  it  matches  any  **  highfidutin' " 
writing  he  has  seen  in  many  a  day : 

**  If  Timedisaggregates  material,  itdoes  not  deny 
a  compensatory  medium  to  the  association  of  tlM 
past  with  the  f  ature ;  nor  can  it,  for  if  even  records 
fail.  Memory,  invigorated  by  age  and  strengthened 
by  exercise,  comes  to  the  resoue,  lights  up  the  past, 
and  rejuvenates  among  the  ruins,  or  their  shades, 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  early  fathers ! " 

And  again: 

'*To  all  appearance,  he  passed  Time's  ordeal 
without  the  oare  of  much  wealth,  or  the  risk  or  fear 
of  bankruptcy;  and  skedhitmoiiaUttf  under  Oriental 
tkUt  of  an  vnoimded  simsel." 

A  ooBRB8P09]>ENT  in  the  State  of  Vermont 
sends  us  a  few  anecdotes,  the  most  of  which  have 
iheen  published  before.  Piuliaps  these  are  new  to 
lome  of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer : 

**  When  the  Rev.  K.  Leviugs  was  a  pastor  in  this 
town,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Jones  was  called  before  the  church  to  answer  to 


the  charge  of  profenity.  He  plead  *  not  geihj;' 
said  he  had  not  taken  the  name  of  the  Lord  invaia 
so  much  as  to  say  iMvilf 

' '  When  the  British  invaded  PUtUburg,  old  Mr. 
Wooster,  then  preaching  in  Franklin  Coiuitf,  V«. 
mont,  joined  some  volunteers  who  joined  oar  aniiy, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  parishionen,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  war.  The  next  spring  thej 
appointed  him  hogherd.  He  thanked  them  for  tin 
appointment,  and  added,  *  When  you  were  fhtep^ 
I  was  willing  to  be  your  shepherd  f  and  tioee  yoa 
have  become  amine,  I  am  willing  to  be  hogktrdP 

**  A  Mr.  miiot  having  company  one  day  vbea 
his  children  did  not  appear  a  la  mode^  called  to  hii 
wife,  saying,  *  I  wish  yon  would  giro  these  dirty 
children  something  to  eat,  and  send  them  home; 
I  can't  bear  to  see  them  round  here,  they  art  le 
ragged  and  dirty.' 

*'  'Father,'  said  a  little  boy,  'whtr^  shaU  m 
go?' 

**  In  the  014  Bay  State,  many  long  years  s^o, 
Ralph  Owen  lived,  a  well-to^o  farmer,  who  was 
much  given  to  expounding  the  Scripture.  He  was 
holding  forth  at  one  time  in  meeting,  and  resduig 
the  passage  in  Luke  where  it  is  said  that  Zacbarias 
was  dumb  and  cqntinued  so  until  the  child  was 
named  John.  And  his  month  was  ^nned  iam^ 
diately,  and  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  q>ake. 

*  *  *  There, '  said  Owen,  *  see  what  a  miracle !  Hen 
was  a  little  infant,  only  a  few  days  old,  and  jait 
as  soon  as  he  was  named,  he  broke  right  out  and 
went  to  talking.    What  a  mhradei'  " 

**  Ix  the  pleasant  liule  town  of  F » in  the 

good  State  of  Tennessee,  lives  a  serious,  sober-sided 
Scotohman,  noted  for  his  eccentricities :  who,  bgr 
virtue  of  an  election  held  some  few  years  since^ 

bears  the  title  of  Esquire  C A  suit  of  minor 

importance  was  brought  before  him  for  trial.  When 
the  first  witness  was  brought  up  he  administeied 
the  oath,  thus :  *  You  solemnly  swear  that  yon 
will  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  notidsg 
but  the  truth,  as  long  as  you  live' — a  promise  that 
might  be  made  with  advantage  by  the  oommonitgr 
in  generaL" 

"  The  anecdote  of  Joshua  R.  Giddinga  remkids 
me  forcibly  of  a  similar  occurrence  of  *  sticking*  at 
a  military  entertainment  in  Cincinnati. 

**  In  giving  the  regular  toasts  *  The  Army*  was 
not  forgotten,  when  a  distinguished  Colonel  loiB, 
and  commenced  by  saying, 

"  *  Here's  to  the  Army— may  it  never  want!'— 
and  there  he  rested,  colored,  stammered,  and  was 
completeliy  lost ;  when  a  shrewd  one  sitting  -at  Us 
side  whispered,  *  And  noay  it  never  be  wanted  1* 
—which  the  Colonel  repeated  in  a  clear  voloeii  and 
which  produced  the  effect  of  calling  down  Uie 
house.** 

"  Sbvbbal  years  ago  there  lived  in  Kentucky 
an  eccentric  specimen  of  humanly,  a  Methodist 
preaoher,  named  George  Hall.  In  a  aoit  of  buck- 
skin leather,  which  had  become  glossy  ttma.  hug 
use,  he  once  visited  Louisville,  and  in  fala  waader. 
ings  through  the  city  entered  one  day  the  Catfc»> 
lie  Cathedral  during  the  celebration  of  mean.  W^ 
looking  at  the  vaiicHis  paintings  on  the  wiO^  Ib 
oame  to  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Tbir  Mill- 
ed his  attention  at  onee ;  and,  nnooBseieiM  ^  uaft- 
ward  objeeta,  he  was  soon  lost  in  contemplellon^f 
the  wondrous  event,  till  at  length  he  gave  mm  19 
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Ibs  fatlii^  bj  a  kmd  and  swUen  •xeUmation  of 

**The  officiatkig  priest  looked  qaickly  round, 
surpriMd  at  the  iaterruplion  of  the  solemn  service, 
bat  seeing  nothing,  proceeded.  Mr.  Hall  still  gazed 
aitfae  pktara,  and  once  more,  moved  by  the  nighty 
thoo^ts  within,  cried,  in  a  loader  voice, '  Whew  V 

''•  Who's  that  ?' said  the  astonished  priest ;  and 
was  instantly  answered, 

'*  a,  Goovge  Hall,  praising  the  Lord.' 

**  Tha  priest,  indipiant  at  Ids  prssnmptioa,  cried 
oat, 

**  *Ton  George  Hall,  go  oat  of  this  house  if  you 
want  to  praise  the  Lord  r 

**  Hall  immediately  answered, 

** '  Yoa*re  righL  All  that  want  to  praise  the 
Lord  come  ont  of  tfdt  hoose !'  ** 

Trk  Florida  bar  will  be  heard.  A  correspond- 
ent writes: 

"  Hany  years  ago,  when  Florida  was  still  a  Ter- 
ritory, juatioo  was  administered  there  by  one  Judge 
Doogias,  more  noted  for  his  claiming  descent  ft^m 
the  great  Scot  than  for  his  judicial  ability.  On  one 
occasion,  when  holding  court  at  Tallahassee,  a  man 
bgr  the  name  ci  Whiteman  was  arraigned  for  home*- 
stealing.  Mr.  Wesoott,  afterward  United  States 
Senator,  connaal  for  the  prisoner,  moved  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  client  on  account  of  the  false  spelling 
of  W bitaman*s  name  in  ttie  indictment.  The  Judge 
overruled  the  motion,  remarking  that  general  rep- 
utation as  to  a  man's  name  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  an  indictment  for  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the 
addition  or  omission  of  a  letter  makes  no  di^erence. 
*'  *For  instance,'  illustrated  the  Judge,  *if  you 
were  arraigned  before  thb  court,  Mr.  Weaeott,  for 
murder,  do  yon  suppose  because  your  name  might 
happen  to  be  spelled  Waistcot,  or  Waistcoat,  or 
Westcoot,  instead  of  Wescott,  yon  would  escape 
punishment?  No,  Sir;  you  should  be  hung,  Sir 
—you  should  be  hung,  Sir  V 

"  This  was  an  illustration  but  little  relished  by 
Wescott^  who,  in  reply,  admitted  that,  for  all  he 
knew,  Whitman  who  was  here  indicted  might  have 
itolen  the  horse,  as  charged  in  the  indictment ;  but 
it  was  unfair,  he  thought,  to  make  his  innocent  cli- 
ent, Wkit$mam,  snffer  for  VKAthnan's  offense.  ^  As 
for  the  right  of  the  community  to  make  names  by 
which  men  aro  to  be  known  in  law,  or  to  change 
the  orthography  of  a  name,  it  can  not  be  maintain- 
ed,' said  Wescott.  *For  instance,  your  honor's 
name  is  Douglas,  and  I  believe  you  are  very  care- 
ful about  the  orthography— D-o-u-g-l-o-at ;  y^t,  if 
the  right  of  the  community  to  alter  names,  or  their 
ortliography,  be  granted,  I  believe  nine-tenths  of 
Ihe  population  of  this  Territory  would  come  into 
court  and  swear  that  your  honor's  name  should  be 
quelled— IX-o^^i-g-I-at^.' 

"  *Mr.  Clerk,'  roared  th«  irate  Judge,  *  enter  a 
fine  of  fifty  d<rflars  against  Mr.  Wesoott  for  con- 
tempt <rf  court  r  " 

A  TALintn  correspondent,  a  lawyer,  near  Boston, 
always  welcome,  saye : 

**  A  few  days  since,  as  I  was  sitting  with  Broth- 
w  D— — ^  in  his  office  in  Court  Square,  a  dient 

«sme  in,  and  said,  *  Squire  D ^  W ,  the  sta- 

Uer,  shaved  mo  dreadfiilly -yesterday,  and  I  want 
tocomeupwithhim.' 

. "  *  State  your  case,*  says  D . 

**CLXBnr.  'I  asked  him  how  much  he  would 
^arge  me  for  ahorse  and  wagon  to  go  to  Dedham. 


He  said  one  dollar  imd  a  half.  I  took  the  team 
and  went,  and  when  I  came  back,  I  paid  him  one 
dollar  and  a  half;  and  he  said  he  wanted  another 
dollar  and  a  half  for  coming  back,  and  made  me 
pay  it.' 

"  I> gave  him  some  legal  advice,  which  cUeoi 

immediately  acted  upon  as  follows : 

**  He  went  to  the  stabler  and  said,  *■  How  much 
will  yoa  charge  me  for  a  horse  and  wagon  to  ^o  t6 
Salem?* 

''  Stabler  replied,  *  Five  dollan.' 

''' Harness  hfan  up  1' 

'*  Client  went  to  Salem,  came  back  by  railroad, 
went  to  stabler,  saying,  *Here  is  your  money,' 
paying  him  five  dollars. 

"  *  Where  is  my  horse  and  wagon  ?'  says  W- . 

''*He  is  at  Salem,'  says  client;  *I  only  hired 
him  to^  to  Salem.' 

"  This  brought  him  to  terms." 

A  FRIBND  in  the  city  says: 

**  Our  office,  which  overlooks  the  North  River, 
has  been  undeigoing  some  repairs.  For  six  whole 
days  we  had  a  brace  of  real  Irishmen,  who  kept  up 
a  constant  flow  of  the  *rich  brogue,'  unsuspicious 
of  Ibteners.  In  that  time  they  perpetrated  a  whole 
herd  of  regular  Irish  bulls,  none,  however,  so  read- 
ily taken  by  the  horns  as  the  following . 

**  At  noon,  one  of  the  Cnnard  steamers  going  out 
fired  the  usual  guns. 

**  *  Do  ye  hear  that,  Larry  ?' 

*'  *  The  goons  do  ye  mane  ?  certingly.  What  is 
it?' 

**  *  Why,  ov  coorse,  it's  an  vtmivai  ffoin*  ^ut  /* " 

Mbs.  Maltbakb,  in  New  Haven,  is  troubled 
with  the  dyspepsia  and  has  bad  dreams.  One 
morning  at  breakfast  she  was  complaining  sadly, 
and  described  her  sensaUons  to  her  Bympathising 
husband. 

^  I  was  all  the  time  climbing  up,  up,  up  hill  \ 
every  little  while  I  stopped  to  rest,  and  then  up, 
up,  up.  Oh,  I  was  so  tired !  The  fact  is,  I  hada 
real  nightmare." 

**  Then  why,  my  dear,^  said  the  affectionate  hos- 
band,  ** didn't  you  get  on  and  ride?" 

**  Anoth«b  Philadelphia  lawyer,"  after  a  very 
complimentary  notice  of  the  Drawer,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  is  a  sound  legal  opinion,  expresses 
his  determination  to  *'make  a  note"  of  the  best 
things  at  the  l>ar  and  send  them  to  the  Dnlwer. 
He  makes  a  good  beginning  in  giving  us  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*^  Rather  a  Ainny  incident  occurred  at  the  Nisi 
Prius  Court  the  other  day,  in  a  case  which  excited 
considerable  public  interest.  Quite  an  *  array  of 
talent'  was  presented  on  both  sides,  and,  as  the  case 
progressed,  counsel  would  occasionally  (as  counsel 
sometimes  do)  get  rather  warm,  and  snap  each  oth- 
er up  in  a  way  that  was  quite  edif)'ing  to  the  by? 
standers. 

**  Mr.  C ,  one  of  the  *  big  guns'  of  the  defense, 

Was  cross-examining  a  witness  in  tremendous  style, 

when,  from  some  cause  or  other,  Mr.  E ,  the 

junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  who  was  sitting 

immediately  behind  Mr.  C- ,  gave  reluctant 

vent  (it  must  have  been  reluctant)  to  a  subdued 
sound,  resembling  that  called  in  vulgar  pariance 
a  *  snicker.' 

*'  Mr.  C— *  turned  sharply  round,  and  flercdy 
demanded, 
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"  *  Mr.  R ,  have  you  any 'Objection  to  my  ex- 
amining tliis  witness  ?' 

**  *  Oh  no,  Sir,  none  at  all,  Sir,*  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

**  *  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  ^uemotu  I  have 
asked  this  witness  ?* 

"  *  No,  Sir,  certainly  not.* 

***Have  yon  any  objection  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  asked  thoee  questions?' 

**  *  No,  Sir;  no,  Sir ;  none  whatever.* 

"  *  Well,  Sir,*  continued  Mr.  C i  with  the  air 

of  one  about  to  complete  a  sort  of  annihilation  of 
the  offending  counsel,  '  have  you  any  objection  to 
the  tone  in  which  I  have  asked  those  questions?* 

*'  *  Oh  no,  Sir,  not  at  all,*  responded  llr.  B — --, 
with  a  gracious  bow ;  ^I*ve  no  doubt  you^re  doing 
the  ht.<4  you  can,* 

**  Whereupon  the  by-standers  laughed,  of  course, 

and  Mr.  C subsided,  perceiving  that  he  bad 

carried  his  inquiries  a  Ut^  too  far.** 

The  next  is  also  of  a  professional  stripe : 

'*  Some  years  since,  a  Mr.  Smith,  a  member  of 
our  bar,  was  executing  a  commission  for  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  one  of  thoee  called  be- 
fore him  was  an  old,  stiff-necked  Quaker  Convey^ 
ancer,  whom  I  will  call  Wilkinson.  The  examin- 
ations were  rather  tedious,  and  Wilkinson,  his  pa- 
tience (of  which  article,  by-the-way,  he  had  no 
great  superabundance)  beii^  quite  exhausted,  rose 
to  leave. 

His  departure  was  strenuously  objected  to,  but 
he  said  he  didn't  think  the  Commissioner  had  any 
right  to  detain  him,  and  asked  to  see  his  authority ; 
whereupon  the  urbane  Mr.  Smith  read  to  him  the 
commission  issued  from  the  court,  authorizing  him, 
in  usual  form,  to  take  the  depositions  of '  ancient, 
infirm,  or  going  witnesses*  in  the  case  of  A  B,  rt. 
C  D.  Friend  Wilkinson  let  the  commissioner 
read  the  paper  through,  and  then,  with  a  perverse 
nasal  drawl  peculiar  to  him,  replied :  *  I  don*t  think 
I  can  be  called  an  ancient  witness*  (his  age  was 
about  sixty),  *  and  I  know  I*m  not  an  infain  wit- 
ness ;  but,*  said  he,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
'  I*m  a  ffoinff  witness*— -and  A«  went," 

"A  GOOD  many  years  ago,**  writes  a  valued 

friend,  "when  Dr.  D- —  was  President  of  T 

College,  and  Prof.  K one  of  its  Professors,  the 

I>octor  inquired,  one  day,  of  the  Professor  as  to  the 
character  of  the  class  that  was  about  to  come  under 
his  instruction.  The  Professor  spoke  highly  of 
them,  but  added,  *  you  will  find  in  Boioe  a  droU 
chap.' 

**  The  term  commenced,  and  all  went  on  well  for 
several  days,  when  the  President  meeting  the  Pro- 
fessor, observed, 

*^ '  I  see  nothing  peculiar  in  any  of  the  class;  I 
am  much  pleased  with  them.* 

**  The  short  answer  was,  *  Perhaps  Roice  has  not 
come.* 

**  A  day  or  two  after,  at  the  close  oi  a  forensic 
disputation,  in  the  course  of  which  severe  strictures 
had  been  made  on  some  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
the  Doctor  took  occasion  to  say,  in  deciding  the 
question,  *  I  rejoice  that  that  barbarous  custom, 
whipping  at  the  post,  has  been  abolished  in  Con- 
necticut,* when  a  member  sitting  just  behind,  in- 
terrupted him : 

*  ^  *  You  are  mistaken,  Sir.  It  b  not  two  months 
since  I  saw  a  man  whipped  at  the  whipping-post 
in  this  city,  thirty  lashes  on  his  bare  back.* 

'*  The  Doctor,  of  course,  stood  corrected.     On 


leaving  the  redtation-room,  he  saw  Mr.  K — . 
crossing  the  yard ;  speaking  in  a  low  voice  notio 
be  heard  at  a  distance,  he  called  out, 

♦*»Mr.  K !  Mr.  K 1  Boice hoi eomP ' 

>  Tom  Paine  corresponded  with  a  lady,  and  dated 
his  letters  from  the  Castle  in  the  Air,  while  she  sd- 
dressed  hen  from  the  Little  Comer  of  the  Woiid. 
For  reasons  he  knew  not  their  intercourse  was  sud- 
denly suspended,  and  for  some  time  be  believed  hii 
(air  friend  in  obscurity  and  distress.  He  wrote  the 
following  to  her ;  and  it  has  been  sent  to  us  on  sn 
old  sheet  of  smoked  paper : 

FROM  THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR 

TO  run 

LITTLE  CORNER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

In  the  regions  of  doads  where  the  whirivinds  ailie, 

My  Castle  of  Fancy  was  boUt; 
The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  of  the  sklee. 

And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  wen  gilt 

The  ndnbow  vometlmea,  in  its  beaotifol  state, 

Enameled  Uie  xnandon  around; 
And  the  figures  that  ikncy  in  ctoods  can  create 

Supplied  me  with  gardens  and  ground. 

I  had  grottoes,  and  fountains,  and  orange-tree  grorei; 

I  had  all  that  enchantment  lias  told ; 
I  had  sweet  shadj  walks  for  the  gods  and  ttieir  lores; 

I  bad  monntahos  of  coral  and  gold. 

But  a  etorm  that  I  felt  not  had  risen  and  rolled. 

While  wrapped  in  a  slumber  I  lay; 
And  when  I  looked  out  in  the  morning,  behold  I 

My  castle  was  carried  away. 

It  passed  over  rivers,  and  valleys,  and  grores— 

The  world,  it  was  all  in  my  view ; 
I  thought  of  my  friends,  of  their  fates,  of  their  lorei, 

And  often,  full  often,  of  you. 

At  length  it  came  over  a  beantlfol  scene 

That  Nature  in  silence  had  made : 
The  place  was  but  small,  but  *twas  sweetly  lerette, 

And  dieckered  with  sunshine  and  shade. 

I  gased  and  I  envied  with  pataifol  good-wiU, 
And  grew  tired  of  my  seat  ia  the  air ; 

When  all  of  a  sudden  my  castle  stood  itill, 
As  if  lome  attraction  was  there. 

like  a  lark  ftom  the  eky  it  came  ilnttering  down, 

And  placed  me  exactly  in  view ; 
When  whom  should  I  meet  in  thki  charming  retoeat— 

This  corner  of  calnmess— but  you  I 

Delighted  to  find  yon  In  honor  and  ease, 

I  felt  no  more  sorrow  nor  pain ; 
And  the  wind  coming  fair,  I  ascended  the  breese, 

And  went  back  with  my  castle  again.** 

A  OAMBUNO  Judge  is  shown  up  by  a  friend  of 
his: 

**  Judge  D  ■  was  fond  of  card-playing,  and  oo> 
casionally  indulged  in  the  amusem^it  Dnring 
the  period  he  occupied  a  seat  on  the  bench  the  Leg- 
islaturo  of  GeoT]^  passed  very  stringent  bws  to 
prevent  gambling,  and  made  it  imperative  on  the 
Judges  to  charge  the  Grand  Juries,  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  court,  to  present  all  who  were 
known  as  gamblers,  etc  The  Judge  had  craform- 
ed  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but  none  wen 
presented,  and  gambling  seemed  to  flourish  tf  it 
ever  had.  On  an  occasion  when  the  Judge  wtf  on 
his  circuit,  and  after  his  usual  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  as  tisnal  no  notice  taken  of  the  charge, 

Judge  D ascertained  there  wat  a  foro  bank  in 

successful  operation  in  the  very  prednctt  of  the 
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ooarL  The  Judge  thoBgiit  be  would  indulge  his  pro- 
ytaudtj  for  pla^,  and  yisited  the  bank.  He  played, 
and  was  very  sncoessfnl,  as  was  his  wont ;  be  won 
all  the  money  and  broke  up  the  establishment.  Aft- 
er he  had  pocketed  hia  winnings,  and  was  about 
retiring,  he  peroeiTed  several  of  the  Grand  Jury  in 
the  room,  who  had  likewise  been  engaged  in  the 

game.    Judge  D observed  to  them, 

**  *  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  law  re- 
quires me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  suppress  the 
vioe  of  gambling.  I  have  charged  the  Grand  Ju- 
lies  upon  the  subject  time  after  time  without  any 
good  eflRsct.  It  was  time  for  me  to  act,  and  see  if  I 
could  not  enforce  the  law.  I  have  done  so ;  and 
the  most  effectual  way  of  doing  it  is  to  break  the 
bank,  which  I  have  done  to-night.  I  do  not  think 
these  fellows  will  trouble  the  public  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  the  law  in  me  b  vindicated.  Gentle- 
msQ,  I  bid  you  good-night.*  '* 

"  BtLLT  0*Nbals  was  a  well-known  boarding- 
house  keeper,  in  his  time,  in  Washington,  with 
whom  Randolph  had  frequently  stopped.  Billy 
was  visiting  in  New  Tork,  where  he  happened  to 
spy  Randolph  on  the  steps  of  a  hotel;  and  suppos- 
ing that  Randolph  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  went 
up  to  him  and  offered  his  hand,  at  the  same  time 
extending  tlie  usual  compliments. 

" '  I  don't  know  yon,'  said  Randolph. 

^  Billy  was  rather  taken  aback,  but  recovering 
himself,  said, 

*' '  What  I  you  don't  know  mo  1' 

*'  *No,'  replied  Randolph;  '  I  can't  say  that  I 
erer  saw  you  before.* 

"*Why.  I  am  Billy  O'Neale,  boarding-house 
keeper  in  Washington.' 

**  *  Oh  I  that  may  be,'  replied  Randolph,  in  his 
canal  sarcastic  tone.  *  I  may  know  you  in  Wash- 
bgton,  but  I  don't  know  you  in  New  York.' " 

Trb  late  Rev.  Dr.  H ,  of  New  Jersey,  was 

eccentric,  but  always  genial  and  good-humoied  in 
hia  oddities.  A  friend  sends  two  or  three  anecdotes 
that  are  very  characteristic : 

"  A  dark,  stormy  night  he  was  called  away  from 
home  to  marry  a  couple.  He  went  reluctantly, 
per£vnned  the  ceremony,  and  was  leaving  the  house, 
when  the  groomsman  handed  him  a  two-dollar  bill. 
The  Doctor  looked  at  it,  saw  the  small  amount,  and 
letoming  it,  told  him  to  keep  it  till  it  grew  bigger. 
It  grew  to  an  X  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

"  At  another  time  he  was  called  to  marry  a  fo- 
male  relativie  of  his  own  to  a  gentleman  in  moder- 
ate circumstances.  The  fee,  a  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieee,  he  handed  over  to  the  bride  as  a  present  from 
himselt  Soon  afterward  be  performed  the  same 
Mrvice  for  another  relative :  her  husband  was 
rich,  and  gave  the  Doctor  fifty  dollars,  supposing 
he  ihould  get  the  credit  of  a  handsome  foe  and  the 
Doctor  would  make  a  present  to  the  bride.  But  he 
▼ery  quietly  placed  it  hi  his  pocket." 

Tbb  correspondent  who  sends  the  following  very 
tmosiog  story,  asks  if  it  is  not  the  thread  on  which 
I^ver  strung  the  pearls  in  his  **  Geography  of  an 
IriAOath?" 

*'Some  Irish  road-oontractors  and  others  were 
■pinning  yams  around  a  blazing  pine-wood  fire,  one 
frosty  night,  and  had  nearly  run  out  of  raw  mate- 
rial, when  a  modest  bog-trotter  stepped  out  fh>m  a 
Qorner  of  the  room,  and  asked, 


**  *  Did  ye  iver  hear  tell  how  Luke  Malone  kept 
his  oath  ?  Well,  III  tell  yes.  Luke  was  a  shmit 
in  the  County  Terry,  and  a  very  good  shmit  was 
Luke,  an'  a  good  man  widal,  barring  the  love  of 
the  liquor,  but  that  overcome  Luke  intirely,  till  at 
last  Fahder  Flanagan  tuk  notice  to  it ;  and  one  day 
as  he  was  ridin'  by  he  got  aff  his  horse  and  went 
into  the  fooige,  an'  what  he  said  to  Luke  I  niver 
rightly  knew,  but  he  must  have  giv'  him  the  goin' 
over  intirely ;  for,  anyhow,  Luke  swore  an  oath  to 
the  Fahder  that  he  would  niwer  take  another  drap 
of  the  critter,  barrin'  it  was  inside  his  own  fooige- 
door.  Ye  see  Luke  had  a  jug  in  the  comer  at  the 
time,  wid  two  or  three  jiggers  in  the  bottom ;  so 
he  got  on  well  an'  aisy  for  that  day.  But  the  next 
day  came ;  not  a  dhrap  in  the  jug,  and  the  dhry 
upon  Luke  intirely ;  and  the  day  passin'  on,  an'  no 
naber  drappin'  in  wid  a  comforter  in  his  pocket,  an' 
Luke  growin'  worse  an'  worse,  till  at  last— what  do 
yon  tUnk  he  did,  the  spalpeen !  but  go  out  av  de 
foorge,  take  de  door  av  de  foorge  aff  its  hangins, 
an'  away,  wid  do  door  of  de  foorge  on  the  broad  of 
his  back,  half  a  mile  down  de  road  to  Judy  Mo- 
han's sheelin,  an'  he  put  de  door  of  de  fooige  in 
door-way  of  de  house,  an'  ciep  in  under  de  door  of 
de  foorge  into  de  sheelin,  an'  in  less  nor  an  hour  he 
was  dhroonk  as  a  pig— de  blaggard.  An'  dat's  de 
way  he  kep  his  oath  I* 

**  The  narrator  had  never  beard  of  Samuel  Lover, 
and  liad  never  read  hb  novels,  '  seein'  he  couldn't 
read.'"  

This  story,  that  comes  from  an  Eastern  cor- 
respondent, deserves  a  cut  illustrative.  Picture  a 
fat  Yankee,  over  a  dinner-table,  eating  com  after 
the  fashion  herein  described,  and  you  are  ready  to 
ask  the  pertinent  question  below. 

'*  The  very  respectable  tavem  kept  by  the  late 
Lot  Dean,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  much  fre- 
quented by  dealers  in  horse-flesh,  among  whom  one 
Pollard  was  a  frequent  guest,  and  a  favorable  rep- 
resentative of  the  trade.  At  one  time,  while  at  the 
dinner-table,  a  person  seated  opposite  Pollard  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  by  the  voracious  man- 
ner in  which  his  teeth  cleaned  the  luscious  hot  com 
from  the  cob.  Ear  after  ear  was  taken  from  the 
plate,  and  made  to  travel  across  his  broad  face.  No 
four-legged  gourmandof  the  porcine  tribe  could  have 
rivaled  him.  Among  the  rest.  Pollard  noticed  him, 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  stretched  forward 
over  the  table,  and,  while  the  other  guests  were 
on  tip-toe  of  expectation  as  to  what  was  coming, 
abmptly  interrogated  our  com-eating  friend  with, 
•  Why  don*t  you  put  your  foot  mUr** 

A  Ybbmontrr  who  was  passing  through  Chi- 
cago last  summer  concluded  to  purchase  a  cheap 
lot,  having  been  advised  by  bis  friends  that  he 
could  not  touch  real  estate  in  tliat  town  without 
making  a  profit.  His  means  were  limited,  but  he 
wanted  **to  invest."  With  this  view  he  walked 
into  .Marshall's  office,  where  the  auctioneer  was 
crying  the  **  best  kind  of  a  bargain"  with  eloquence 
usual  on  such  occasions.  As  our  friend  entered  the 
door  a  well-known  **  West  side"  operator  made  his 
bid  at  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  there  it 
stood  until  Vermont  cleared  his  throat  and  mod- 
estly offered  two  hundred  and  twenty!  Every 
body  was  astonished,  and  every  body  looked  him 
over  fttmi  bead  to  foot ;  the  bidder  was  indignant, 
buttoned  his  coat,  and  looked  fierce.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  operator,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  com- 
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petitor  with  Vennoiit,  approached  him,  and  inqifired 
if  he  really  wanted  the  lot  ?  He  replied  that  of 
course  he  did.  The  auctioneer  cried,  in  his  loudest 
tones,  **  Two  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  !'*  The 
dealer  in  property  was  evidently  in  a  sweat,  and  he 
hastily  asked  if  Vermont  would  divide  his  purchase 
with  him  in  case  it  was  struck  off  to  hire  ?  He 
wanted  the  whole  or  none.  Things  were  getting 
desperate;  and  Anally  the  Qiioagie  man  hastily  of- 
llered  to  Vermont  that,  in  case  the  lot  was  struck 
off  at  that  bid,  he  would  give  him  one  thousand 
dollars  for  his  bargain,  or  if  he  would  not  sell  out 
at  that  figure,  he  should  *'  go  in*'  and  try  to  bid  it 
firom  him.  Vermont  accepted.  In  a  moment  the 
auctioneer  cried  ^*  Gone !"  the  operator  passed  over 
his  check  for  tlie  thousand,  which  was  pocketed  in- 
stanter,  but  not  before  the  unsophisticated  but  for- 
tunate man  discovered  that  his  purchase  amounted 
to  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  his  1^  being  by  the 
fiofUfiwt^  instead  of  the  whole  concern,  as  he  sup- 
posed. Vermont  took  the  first  train  toward  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  will  never  trust  himself  in 
on  auction-room  again. 

Ik  b3'-gone  days  there  lived  In  one  of  the  north- 
em  villages  of  South  Carolina  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  fialzell,  who  kept  a  candy  shop  and  gen- 
eral doggery.  The  Frenchman  was  well-made  and 
very  athletic,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  rough-and- 
tumble  fights  of  the  South  and  West.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood lived  a  drinking,  overbearing  bully,  who 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  by  always  ex- 
citing and  getting  into  fights,  and  who  had  never 
yet  found  his  match  in  a  fisticuff  fight.  This  bully 
coming  into  the  village  on  a  certain  occasion,  the 
young  men  of  the  place  put  their  heads  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a  fight  between  Bal- 
sell  and  the  connttyraan,  partly  for  mischief,  and 
hoping,  on  account  of  BalzelVs  great  strength,  that 
he  would  punish  the  countrjrman,  who  was  not  very 
popular.  By  making  and  carrying  tales  back  uid 
forth  between  the  parties,  they  finally  accomplished 
their  end,  and  got  them  hitched  in  a  fight.  The 
countryman  soon  got  Balzell  down,  and  for  a  time 
thumped  him  severely.  BalzelPs  friends,  to  en- 
courage him,  cried  out  continually  **  Hurrah,  BaU 
sell,  hurrah  1  Balaell,  give  it  to  him !  hit  him  hard  1" 
but  lie  did  not  pretend  to  act  either  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive,  but  cried  out  louder  than  the  loudest, 
'*  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah!"  Finding,  after  a 
time,  that  he  got  no  help,  and  that  it  was  altogetii- 
er  a  one-sided  game,  he  turned  on  the  bully,  and 
commenced  pomoMUng  him  severely,  who  (being 
by  this  time  out  of  wind)  soon  cried  out "  e$wughP* 
The  moment  he  said  **  enough"  Balzell  jumped  up, 
and  cried  out,  ** Enough,  ha!  by  gar  dat  de  ver 
word  I  try  for  say  meself  veil  I  say  hurrah! 
Enough ;  I  not  forget  dat  vord  no  more,  nevare  so 
long  as  I  live!" 

DuRiKO  the  exciting  race  between  Wise  and 
Floumoy  for  the  Governorship  of  Virginia,  and 
when  the  contest  between  the  Democratic  and 
Know  Nothing  parties  waxed  warm  and  brought 
the  people  together  in  great  crowds  to  listen  to  the 
"  stump  orators,**  who  were  liaranguing  in  every 
county,  an  incident  occurred  in  old  Harrison  which 
a  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  draws  admirably : 

**  A  Democratic  speaker  was  addr>S8ing  a  large 
audience,  and  descanting  with  great  vehemence 
upon  the  proscriptive  tenets  of  Know  Nothingism 
with  regard  to  foreigners,  when  his  eye  foil  upon  a 


little  German  Jew,  a  peddler  of  ready-made  detb- 
ing,  who  seemed  to  be  very  much  impressed  wteh 
the  argument  of  the  orator,  and  greedily  swallow, 
ing  every  thing  he  uttered.  This  was  too  good  sn 
opportunity  not  to  be  made  the  meet  of.  Lookiag 
the  little  peddler  in  the  eye,  he  exclaimed, 

**  *Furriner,  didn't  yon  come  to  this  country  te 
escape  from  tyrannical,  down-trodden,  and  oppress^ 
ed  Europe?  Didn't  yon  flee  to  these  happy  shores 
to  live  in  a  land  of  Areedora  where  the  great  right 
of  suffrage  is  guarantied  to  all  ?  Didn't  you,  tax- 
rinerP* 

**  He  paused  for  a  reply,  when  the  little  peddkr 
squeaked  out, 

"*No,  Sur;  loomestodlseonntrietosellshetp 
ready-made  clothes.* 

**  The  astonishment  of  the  orator,  the  shouts  snd 
roars  of  the  multitude,  can  not  be  described.  The 
speech  was  finished,  and  the  orator  quit  the  ros- 
trum cursing  all  foreigners  generally,  and  clothes- 
peddlers  in  porticidar.*' 


"*You  are  veiy  welcome,*  said  the  exulting 
Governor  Berkel^,  with  a  low  bow,  on  meetiog 
William  Drummond  as  his  prisoner ;  *  I  am  mors 
glad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Viiglnia;  yo« 
shall  be  hanged  in  half  an  hour!*  " 

"  A  PRKTTT  little  follow  was  reciting  in  Brown's 
Catechism ;  and  after  saying  that  those  ungodly 
people  who  go  to  hell  after  death  were  such  as 
would  '  lie,  steal,  curse,  swear,  profane  the  Sab- 
bath, and  disobey  their  parents,*  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  tell  Christ  what  a 
naughty  boy  he  was,  and  ask  Him  to  forgive  him  ? 

** '  No  I'  said  he,  *  catch  me  I  Catch  me  tellmg 
Him  all  that!' 

"» Why  not?* 

''■Because  if  I  should  beghi  to  tell  Him  how  I 
would  lie,  steal,  curse,  and  ell  that,  before  I  coald 
get  through  and  tell  Him  I  was  sorry,  he  woald 
say,  **  Somebody  come  and  take  that  naughty  boy 
right  off  !**  No,  Miss  Mary,  catch  me .'— cateh  v» 
telling  Ilim  any  thing  like  that!* " 

Thx  late  Dr.  Augustus  Taylor,  of  East  FelidsBa 
Parish,  Louisiana,  took  liis  little  son  of  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  months  of  age,  lo  an  artist  for  his 
daguerreotype.  Wliile  in  the  chair  he  was  rest- 
less and  out  of  humor.  The  likeness  was  taken, 
carried  home,  and  handed  to  his  little  sister  of  sooie 
three  years.  She  was  asked  if  she  knew  who  it 
was. 

*'  Tes,  *ti8  Buddy,  but  hfan's  mad." 

"  A  FBW  days  before  Christmas  I  took  a  *  three- 
year  old,*  a  distant  relative,  withont  having  faiti- 
mated  to  him  what  I  was  about,  to  a  store  and  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  boots  for  him,  which  were  pat  upon 
him  and  he  sent  home.  It  was  amusing  to  see  and 
hear  him.  Every  acquaintance  he  met  he'd  paH 
up  his  pants  and  '  See  my  new  boots  I'  was  his  cry. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  take  them  off  when  he  was  put  to  b«L 

**  A  week  or  two  after  he  had  the  boots  his  mo- 
ther observed  him  in  a  great  study,  when  he  woks 
up  and  said, 

'*  *  Mndder,  when  I  die,  wHl  you  give  my  boots 
away?' 

*'*  Well,  I  suppose  1*11  have  to  give  them  to  80IM 
UtUe  boy.* 

" ' Den,  mudder,  1*11  die  mid dem  on.'" 
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*  hard  up/*  plans  a  ^*  Gift  Enter- 
prise." 


Tickets,  One  D<dlar.— Lowest  Prize,  Four  Dollars. 
—No  Blanks. 


Prizes :  $60,000,000  in  Cash,  besides  Watches,  Jew- 
elry, and  Books. 


References  r  The  Mayors  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  New  Orleans. 


And  a  quantity  of  damaged  Books. 
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■^'S. 


Contracts  for  Ten  Barrels  of  Brass  Watches :  Fif- 
teen Cents  each. 


Takes  it  very  easily,  -while  waiting  for  Customers — 


Besides  Letters  firom  the  Country— 


And  leaves  for  parts  unknown,  taking  the  Cash— 


DiircoFrEfiTEWaifi., 


Procnres  an  Office,  and  displays  the  *'  Magnificent 
Prizes." 


Who  soon  begin  to  pour  into  his  Office  rapidly— 


When  he  springs  the  Trap- 


Leaving  the  Pnblic  to  find  out  that  they  are  "  sold.** 
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FiGUBB  4.— Straw  Hat  and  Vail. 

THE  dress  represented  on  the  preceding  page  is 
designed  either  for  traveling  or  for  wearing  in 
the  country.  It  is  composed  otpoil  de  chevre,  of  a 
small  checlced  pattern,  and  trimmed  with  pasge- 
menterie  to  match.  The  corsage  terminates  in  front 
in  two  small  points,  forming  lappets ;  behind  there 
is  but  one,  which  is  deeper;  it  rises  considerably 


at  the  sides ;  is  cut  square,  half-high,  with  an  in- 
side plain  fichu.  At  the  back,  the  breieUu  end 
in  a  point  at  the  waist.  The  skirt  is  double,  the 
upper  one  bordered  with  passementerie  to  mstdL 
The  sleeves  are  full  below,  with  five  hollow  pUUs, 
headed  by  pointed  caps.  The  under-sleeves  an  in 
longitudinal  bcuilloniUet,  The  collar  of  Yaleo* 
ciennes.  The  hat,  which  is  illustrated  more  in  de- 
tail above,  is  of  colored  straw,  trimmed  simplT 
with  ribbon,  with  a  deep  lace  fall,  which  forms  a 
vail,  reaching  nearly  to  the  shoulders.  This  is 
sometimes  ruched  below. 

The  BoT*s  Dress  is  a  blue  merino  tunic,  faced 
with  maize-colored  silk ;  the  tabs  edged  with  blae 
cord.  Nansouk  pants ;  short  sleeves  and  cuffs  a 
VAngiais;  straw  cap. 

The  Girl's  Dress  is  a  bayadere  tarletan  basqne, 
pointed  at  front,  back,  and  sides.  These  points  an 
trimmed  with  brandd>ourgs,  in  which  axe  fastened 
small  weights,  to  keep  the  drapery  in  place. 

The  Skirt-Sufporter,  which  we  illustrate  iep> 
arately  and  as  worn,  is  a  novel  and  exceedingly 

usefal  article, 
designed  to  re- 
lieve tbe  person 
from  the  fanr- 
den  of  the  akirt. 
The  weight  of 
this,  it  ^ill  be 
seen,  is  borne 
by  the  project- 
ing fender,  that 
is  sustained  upon  the  hips  by  netted  pads.  The 
value  of  this  invention,  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view, 
can  hardly  be  overrated.  It  is  applicable  to  everj 
description  of  skirt. 


FiouBB  5.— Skxbt-Supfobtbb. 
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A  WINTER  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
Sixth  Paper, 

AS  t  man  grows  old  he  naturally  takes  to 
grnmbling  and  fault-finding.  Gorernment, 
morals,  manhood,  and  beauty,  all  seem  to  have 
degenerated  since  his  day.  The  green  soda- 
biscait  and  patent-yeast  rolls  of  the  present  are 
compared  with  the  crisp  johnny-cake  of  forty 
jcars  ago.  The  clean-shayen  past  of  wigs  and 
qaeues  is  Tauntingly  pitted  against  the  bearded 
tnd  mostached  present ;  powder  and  pomatum 
^nst  hair-dye ;   the  cocked  hat  vertus  the 


wide-awake.  How  rastly  superior  the  "  tweedle- 
dum" of  the  old  times  to  the  *'  tweedle-dee**  of 
the  new  I 

Eren  in  Tennessee  we  hear  the  roice  of  lam- 
entation oyer  a  State  grown  effete  in  its  cirili- 
Kation  before  the  stumps  hare  rotted  out  of  the 
streets  of  its  cities. 

Here's  something  on  the  subject  of  the  fash- 
ions: 

''  The  plain,  old-fMhloned  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
eountry  at  that  daj  had  no  knowledge  of  such  gaudy 
trappings  and  ottentatloue  f.ummerjr  ai  bedeck  oar  bucke 
and  belles  of  the  present  age.  If  the  first  settlers  In  the 
then  vilds  of  TennesMe  had  met  with  one  of  our  modern 
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dandiM,  with  hU  saperfine  doth  pantaloom  Btnppad  on 
ftt  both  eztremitieg  of  hit  ponoo ;  bit  thirt  iiiAnafaetiired 
io  four  or  five  difbrent  parceli,  and  fiuteoed  aroond  bis 
delicate  and  liekly-Iookhig  frame  with  tape,  ribbons,  and 
gold  buttons :  a  superfine  cloth  eoak  upon  his  back,  cat 
and  made  after  oar  fiuihion ;  a  dandy  silk  hat,  with  a 
rim  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  upon  his  head ;  and 
right  and  left  calf-skin  boots  upon  his  feet,  they  would 
have  caught  and  caged  him,  and  carried  him  about  as  a 
natural  curiositj.  And  if  the  old  ladies  of  that  daj  had 
met  with  one  of  oar  slender,  pale-faced,  Cuhionable  belles 
imttliag  in  silks  and  satin ;  her  clothing  drawn  over  her 
delicate  limbs  as  tight  as  the  skin  upon  a  lean  weasel ; 
her  wslst  belted  up  in  buckram  until  compressed  within 
the  circumference  of  six  inches ;  her  snow-white  bosom 
peeping  over  the  top  of  her  oater  garments,  protected 
only  by  the  slight  covering  of  gaaae,  ribbons,  and  lace : 
a  monstrous  staked  and  ridered  bonnet  upon  her  heed, 
streaming  with  flounces  and  forbelows;  a  green  vail, 
half  as  long  as  her  whole  person,  hanging  over  her  fitce 
and  fluttering  its  ample  folds  In  the  winds  as  she  Jour- 
neyed onward ;  a  bunch  of  Jewelry  as  Urge  as  a  wagon- 
er's horse-bells  suspended  from  each  ear  and  dangllpg 
Anom  her  shoulders ;  her  dress  cut  and  made  according 
to  the  fashions  of  the  present  day ;  her  delicate  ankles 
covered  only  by  a  pair  of  thin  flesh-colored  hoee,  at  that 
day  called  stockings ;  and  her  tender  little  trampera  en- 
oompsssed  within  a  pair  of  prunella  slippers,  they  would 
have  set  all  the  bear-dogs  upon  her,  and  ran  off  and  re- 
ported that  some  nondescript  monster  or  unknown  wild 
beast  was  running  at  large  in  the  forest** 

*'The  old  gentleman  has  had  bat  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  fashion-plates  and  millineiy, 
I  should  judge/*  said  Mrs.  Broadacre. 

**What  an  old-fashioned  fright  he  has  de- 
scribed !*'  cried  Annette.  **  I  would  not  won- 
der if  they  had  set  the  dogs  on  her." 

"Ah I**  replied  the  Squire,  **it  was  only 
written  fifteen  years  ago." 

Mrs.  B.  obsenred  that  they  sonnded  yery 
much  like  some  of  Mr.  Broadacre's  own  re- 
flections. 

Here's  something  more.  Speaking  of  the 
times  of  the  eariy  settlement  of  the  State,  he 
says: 

*'  They  were  then  content  with  the  plain  snbstantlsls 
of  life;  culUvated  social  and  fHendly  hsblts ;  lived  eco- 
nomically;  enjoyed  health  and  happiness,  and  died  in 
old  Bge  at  peace  with  each  other  and  their  God.  In  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  they  selected  the  most 
competent  and  trustworthy  individuals,  withont  regard 
to  the  solicitations  of  aspirants ;  for  electioneering  was 
wholly  unknown  among  them,  and  the  citizens  made 
choice  of  pubHc  functionaries  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  promoting  the  public  weaL  These  were  dajrs  of 
primeval  simplicity,  happiness,  and  ddight ;  when  virtue 
stood  erect  in  the  land,  and  walked  with  mi^eetie  stride 
tbroagh  the  public  sanctuaries  of  the  country.** 

Larkin  said  that  Orid  had  written  much  to 
the  same  purpose  some  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago :  - 

**  The  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new. 
No  rule  but  unoomipted  reason  knew, 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue ; 
Unforced  by  punishment,  nnawed  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  dnoere ; 
Needless  was  written  law  where  none  oppressed— 
The  law  of  man  was  written  on  his  breast ; 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  Judge  appeared. 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  oause  was  heard. 
Bat  all  was  safe,  for  conscience  was  their  guard.** 

"Thus  sages  have  written  and  poets  have 
sung  to  the  same  tune  from  time  immemorial." 

"And  do  you  not  believe  they  have  rea- 
son?" 


"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Larkin.  *'If 
we  are  to  put  any  faith  in  the  teachings  of  his- 
tory, we  can  not  but  acknowledge  that  the  po- 
litical, social,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of 
mankind  has  exhibited,  from  age  to  age,  a  gr»d- 
ual  but  decided  tendency  toward  improTcment 
While  I  am  by  no  means  credulous  in  regard 
to  historic  details,  it  seems  that  this  great  truth 
has  been  establbhed  beyond  all  controrersy. 
Admit  it,  and  then  what  are  we  to  think  of  all 
these  stories  of  the  good  old  times  ?" 

"  Admit  it  ?     I  admit  no  such  thing." 

"  Papa,"  said  Tiny,  "  this  is  Christmas  ere, 
but  I  sha*n't  hang  up  my  stocking  for  Santa 
Glaus  to-night." 

**  And  why  not,  my  daughter?" 

"Because  I  hung  it  up  last  Christmas,  and 
when  I  came  to  look  at  it  in  the  morning,  in- 
stead of  toys  it  was  filled  with  <5om.meal." 


BAMTA  OLAUB  DISaOKOBJOK 

"  That  was  most  shameful  in  Santa  Clans!** 

Tiny  replied  that  she  didn*t  believe  in  Santa 
Claus  at  all ;  it  was  just  a  story  they  told  chil- 
dren. 

At  this  point  Jim  Bug  entered  with  a  waiter 
of  cakes  and  egg-nog. 

•*  Jim,"  said  the  Squire,  **  do  you  beliere  in 
ghosts?" 

Jim  answered  that  he  had  been  too  'apect- 
ably  raised  to  believe  in  any  such  foolishness ; 
that  if  a  weakness  did  sometimes  come  over 
him  of  nights  in  lonesome  places,  he  wis 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it  in  day  time. 

The  Squire  looked  significantly  at  Larkin. 

"  That  is  progress,  is  it  not  ?  Children  and 
negroes  too  smart  to  credit  the  supernatural, 
while  grown-up  white  folks  dote  on  Mesmer- 
ism, Spiritualism,  and  other  isms.  In  my  youni; 
days  it  was  different ;  it  was  the  children  and 
negroes  that  swallowed  the  nonsense  then  — 
but  fill  my  glass  again,  and  I'll  tell  yon  a 
story: 
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**  When  I  was  a  boj  there  lived  on  my  fa- 
ther's estate  an  old  negro  that  we  caUed  Uncle 
Ned.  At  the  time  I  remember  him  he  was  old 
enongh  to  be  on  the  inyalid  list,  and  spent  his 
days  between  his  pig-pen,  his  patch,  and  his 
pnjers.  In  his  youth  he  had  doubtless  robbed 
many  a  hen-roost,  and  swallowed  many  an  un- 
lawful dram.  Indeed,  there  was  a  story  cur- 
rent of  his  having  once  been  caught  in  a  neigh- 
bor's turkey-house,  and  of  his  having  adroitly 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  come 
over  to  riait  the  colored  ladies,  and  had  mis- 
taken that  building  for  the  kitchen.  However, 
as  he  advanced  in  years  he  became  extremely 
devout.  One  could  never  address  him  without 
hearing  the  tag  end  of  a  sermon,  and  you  rarely 
passed  his  cottage  without  hearing  his  prayers, 
interrupted  with  frequent  groans.  He  was  con- 
tinually wishing  for  death,  and  lamentably  de- 
clared his  belief  that  he  was  grown  so  old  be- 
eanse  the  Lord  had  forgotten  to  take  him. 

**Now  Aant  Betty,  Ned's  wife,  was  a  capital 
cook,  and  I  often  i^iplied  to  her  to  dress  eggs 
that  I  had  filched  and  birds  that  I  had  killed ; 
and  with  the  addition  of  an  ash-cake  of  her  own 
baking,  many  a  savory  meal  have  I  made  in  her 
cabin.  My  feasts  were  so  often  troubled  by  Un- 
cle Ned*s  importunate  sermons  and  admoni- 
tions that  I  got  rery  tired  of  them.  I  got  quite 
enough  of  such  things  from  legitimate  sources ; 
and  besides,  I  suspected  the  old  rascal,  with  all 
his  devotion,  of  being  little  better  than  he  should 
be.  I  never  approached  a  certain  old  wooden 
chest  in  his  house  without  sniffing  a  strong  odor 
of  whisky,  and  I  often  saw  heaps  of  chicken 
feathers  under  his  bed,  without  perceiving  that 
his  stock  of  live  fowls  ever  diminished.  There 
was  also  a  question  of  a  pig  between  ns ;  but 
that  is  not  to  the  point. 

**  Uncle  Ned's  life,  although  an  easy  one,  was 


not  free  from  troubles  and  trials.  The  arohr 
enemy  of  souls,  k  seems,  had  an  especial  spite 
at  him,  and  had  personally  appeared  to  him  in 
a  variety  of  forms.  His  experiences  on  this 
head  were  wonderful  to  hear.  He  had  follow- 
ed him  in  the  shape  of  a  black  cat ;  bad  crawl* 
ed  into  his  cabin  like  a  copper-snake,  and  tried 
to  bite  him ;  as  a  huge  owl  he  had  perched 
upon  the  roof,  and  scared  him  with  his  hoot- 
ings.  When  he  could  do  no  better,  he  mani- 
fested his  disapprobation  of  the  old  martyr  by 
spitting  at  him  from  among  the  coals  in  the 
fire-place.  At  length,  about  Christmas  time, 
the  fiend  hit  upon  a  more  efiectual  mode  of 
troubling  his  ancient  enemy.  That  was  by 
whispering  a  suggestion  into  my  ear.  I  eager- 
ly adopted  the  proposition,  and  lost  no  time  in 
putting  it  into  execution.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dark  I  slyly  possessed  myself  of  the  big  pow- 
der-horn, and  approaching  Ned's  cabin,  with 
cat-like  agility  crept  upon  the  roof,  and  leaned 
over  the  big  stick  chimney.  /Fhe  hearth  was 
glowing  with  a  fine  bed  of  coals,  upon  which 
sat  a  coffse-pot  and  a  skillet  frizzling  with  fat 
sausages.  The  old  woman  was  fidgeting  about 
the  supper-table,  while  the  old  man  was  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fire  enjoying  the  prospect,  and, 
possibly,  reflecting  on  his  sins. 

**  As  I  carefully  dropped  a  few  grains  of^ 
powder  upon  the  coals,  he  suddenly  drew  back 
his  chair. 

*'  *  Betty,  look  da !  See  debbil  sparkin'  in 
dat  fireda?' 

•*  *  'Tain't  nothin' ;  jis'  a  sign  of  snow.'  And 
Betty  went  on  with  her  preparations., 

**  *  Betty,'  cried  old  Ned,  drawing  still  far- 
ther from  the  fire,  *  'pears  to  me  I  smells  brim- 
stone r 

***  Tain't  nothin','  replied  Betty,  with  less 
assurance  than  at  first 

**A  more  decided  blaze  and 
smell  of  brimstone  drove  the  old 
couple  into  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  room,  where  Ned,  too  much 
terrified  to  articulate  a  prayer, 
began  to  groan  lustily.  In  my 
efforts  to  repress  a  sneeze,  the 
next  moment  I  let  fall  the  horn. 
Whether  I  rolled  or  was  blown 
off  the  roof  of  the  cabin  I  can 
not  tell,  but  in  my  bewilderment 
I  gathered  up  and  ran  to  the  great 
house  as  fast  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me.  I  slipped  into  the  sit- 
ting-room where  the  family  were 
gathered,  and  took  a  back  seat, 
that  my  agitation  and  rapid 
breathing  might  not  be  noticed. 
*'  The  next  moment  there  was 
a  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps 
through  the  yard,  on  the  porch, 
in  the  hall ;  the  door  burst  open, 
and  in  rushed  Uncle  Ned,  star- 
ing and  speechless.  The  in- 
mates of  the  room  started  to  their 
feet,  when  the  old  man's  knees 
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gave  way,  and  he  sunk  at  hu  old  mis- 
tress's feet,  grasping  her  gown  with 
both  hands.  Aunt  Bettj  followed, 
blown  and  frightened,  but  not  speech- 
less. 

** '  Oh  master  t  oh  mistis  t  Deb- 
bil — debbil  orter  us,  sure  enough  !* 

*'  The  old  negroes  shook  as  if  in 
an  ague  fit ;  but  soothing  words,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  glass  of  cordial, 
partially  restored  their  incoherent 
wits,  and  Aunt  Betty  was  presently 
enabled  to  communicate  the  cause  of 
their  alarm. 

**  While  she  was  cooking  supper 
her  old  man  had  obsenred  some  signs 
in  the  fire  he  did  not  like ;  there  was 
an  onaccountable  spitting  and  sput- 
tering, and  a  strong  smell  of  brim- 
stone, which,  he  too  well  knew,  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  the  Evil  One. 
Ned  tried  to  pray,  but  his  tongue 
doYC  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth ;  when 
all  at  once,  with  a  clap  of  thunder 
and  a  cloud  of  fire,  the  foul  fiend  came  down 
the  chimney.  With  one  hand  he  shied  the 
coffee-pot  at  her  head,  and  with  the  other  hurl- 
ed  the  skillet  of  sausage  at  her  husband ;  then 
^  began  with  his  shoyel  to  toss  chunks  and  coals 
over  the  room ;  and  wound  up  by  seating  him- 
self, cross-legged,  on  the  old  chest,  and  spitting 
streams  of  fire  at  them.  *  On  dat  rery  chist 
whar  de  whisky  was,'  sobbed  Aunt  Betty.  *  I 
often  told  Ned  dat  wliisky  ought'nt  be  dar.  Deb- 
bil knowed  dat  whisky  no  business  dar.* 

**  *  They're  drunk  I'  cried  my  father.  *  Get 
out,  you  old  sinners !  How  dare  you  alarm  the 
house  with  such  ponsense  ?' 

**  *  Their  terror  is  real,*  replied  my  mother. 
^  George,  Sam,'  said  she,  addiressing  two  negro 
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men,  <go  down  to  the  cabin  directly,  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.' 

**  *  Mistis,'  answered  George,  *  Fse  afeard.' 

'*  My  father  took  his  hat  and  stick,  and,  fol- 
lowed by  a  trembling  posse  of  whites  and  blacks, 
went  himself  to  examine  the  premises.  Things 
were  found  in  the  cabin  pretty  much  as  Aunt 
Betty  had  described  them,  except  that  Uie  no- 
torious indiridual  who  had  made  all  the  mis- 
chief was  gone.  The  cooking  utensils  and  sup- 
per were  scattered  over  the  house,  minfiled  with 
coals  apd  chunks  of  fire,  and  a  cloud  of  sulphur- 
ous smoke  not  yet  dispersed.  My  father  look- 
ed bewildered,  and  the  teeth  of  the  negroes  be- 
gan to  chatter  at  these  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  recent  presence  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

**  Presently  Sam  stooped  to  examine  an  ob- 
ject lying  on  the  floor.  *  Merciful  Fathers  !* 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  jumping  bock,  *  it's  one 
of  he's  horns  I' 

**  *  What  is  it  ?'  asked  my  father.  *  Hand  it 
to  me.* 

**  Sam  shuddered.  ^Master,  tell  me  to  kill 
myself,  and  PU  do  it ;  but  I  wouldn't  touch  dat 
— not  for  my  freedom.* 

'*  My  father  picked  it  up  himself,  and  on  ex- 
amination it  proved  to  be  a  rentable  horn,  mndi 
splintered  and  powder-burned. 

*'  *I  smell  brimstone  orful,'  said  Sam,  star- 
ing at  the  terrible  relic. 

**  *  I  smell  a  rat !'  said  my  father,  putting  the 
horn  in  his  pocket,  and  quietly  leading  the  way 
back  to  the  house. 

'*  As  I  expected,  I  was  presently  called  aside. 

"  *Tony,  this  is  the  remnant  of  my  big  pow- 
der-horn.    Explain  this  matter  immediately.' 

**  I  could  not  tell  a  lie  to  my  father,  even  if 
I  had  been  so  disposed ;  so  I  told  him  the  story 
fronf^ginning  to  end  without  apology  or  cir- 
cumlocution. He  tried  to  look  stem,  but  was 
eridontly  at  some  trouble  to  repress  a  laugh. 

** '  You  hare  conmiitted  a  grave  fisult,'  said 
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ha, '  partly  through  inconsidenteness,  and  part- 
\j  from  a  spirit  of  mischief.  Yon  have  wasted 
my  powder,  mined  the  horn,  and  narrowly  miss- 
ed killing  a  couple  of  worthy  old  servants.  You 
must  now  go  and  explain  to  them  how  this  thing 
ooeoned,  that  they  may  retnm  to  their  cabin  in 
peace.* 

'*  By  this  time  the  whole  community,  white 
sad  black,  was  in  a  ferment.  The  af&ir  was 
drenmstantially  explained;  the  powder-horn 
was  exhibited  in  confirmation.  Some  of  the 
negroes  shook  their  heads  incredalous;  some 
laaghed,  and  said  they  knowed  Mass*  Tony  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Sam  mnstered  up  courage 
to  take  the  horn  in  his  hand.  But  the  general 
feeling  was  one  of  disappointment  that  such  an 
eye-stretching  story  should  turn  out  a  joke.  As 
for  Uncle  Ned,  he  listened  to  all  this  with  the 
air  of  a  man  whose  perceptions  have  been  ob- 
fuscated. Neither  bribes  nor  assurances  elicit- 
ed any  further  response  from  him  than  a  moum- 
fid  shake  of  the  head.  He  was  escorted  over  to 
the  big  kitchen,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  he 
reeorered  his  usual  appetite  and  spirits;  but 
thenceforth  gave  up  sermonizing,  and  never 
could  be  induced  to  cross  the  threshold  of  his 
cabin  again." 

The  young  people  were  highly  amused  with 
diis  story,  but  Mrs.  B.  took  occasion  to  thank 
Pioridence  that  she  had  no  boys,  and  also  to 
observe  that  children  who  had  been  spoiled 
showed  the  efiects  of  it  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

The  glasses  being  replenished,  the  Squire 
Gslled  on  Larkin  for  a  story^  who,  nothing  loth, 
nsrrated  the  following : 

"  The  first  Tennesseean  I  ever  became  ac- 
((Bsinted  with  I  met  in  Bome,  while  I  was  there 
s  pseudo-student  of  the  fine  arts.  In  my  free- 
and-easy  intercourse  with  the  artistic  fraternity 
I  had  frequently  observed  a  tall,  fine-looking 
msn,  with  a  mild,  intelligent  countenance,  but 
withal  so  silent  and  reserved  that  for  a  time  our 
scqoaintance  went  no  farther  than  a  simple 
lalntadon  when  accident  brought  us  together. 
One  evening  ten  or  a  doxen  Americans  happen- 
ed in,  as  they  say,  at  the  room  of  a  friend, 
^^^ont,  the  air  was  damp  and  chilly ;  within, 
&e  uncarpeted  tile  floor  and  dingy  walls  were 
scarcely  more  suggestive  of  comfort  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  room,  except,  indeed,  our 
host's  tcalSno  (an  earthen  pot  filled  with  light- 
ed charcoal  and  ashes),  which  was  civilly  hand- 
ed from  guest  to  guest  to  thaw  their  benumbed 
fingers.  Orders  were  dull  with  the  artists,  funds 
were  low,  and  conversation  took  a  sober  turn, 
nntil  tome  one  remembered  it  was  Christmas 
eve,  when,  with  one  consent,  it  was  determined 
we  most  have  a  spree  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  paoh  were  occordinglv  posted  up,  and  a 
senrant  dispatched  for  refreshments.  These 
wwe  presently  set  before  us :  a  few  bottles  of 
\[hm  soar  wine,  some  dry  rusk  glazed  over  with 
wbite  of  egg,  and  a  hatful  of  the  sorriest  dried 
figs.  The  appearance  of  the  entertainment  was 
ntfaer  calculated  to  dampen  the  ^irits  it  was 


intended  to  cheer ;  but  we  strove  manfully  to 
make  merry  over  it. 

*'  *  Friends,'  said  one,  'what  a  contrast  be* 
tween  this  and  Christmas  in  our  own  country  !* 
And  with  that  there  was  a  flood  of  reminiscences 
poured  forth,  a  gallery  of  Christmas  pictures 
sketched  by  lively  and  graceful  fancies. 

*'  My  tall  acquaintance  sat  apart,  saying  no- 
thing, with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  and 
an  expression,  not  of  sadness,  nor  of  despond- 
ency, but  a  dreamy  look,  as  if  his  thoughts  and 
heart  were  far  away.  I  felt  drawn  toward  him 
irresistibly,  I  don*t  know  why ;  perhaps  there 
was  something  sympathetic  in  his  face,  perhaps 
it  was  simply  because  I  saw  he  could  not  even 
pretend  to  be  merry  like  the  rest  of  us.  Deep 
down  in  that  unrev^ed  breast,  thought  I,  there 
are,  doubtless,  chords  that  will  ring  responsive 
to  a  skillful  touch.  Those  wfto  had  spoken  were 
from  the  North,  and  town  or  city-bred,  and  the 
joys  they  had  pictured  were  such  as  they  knew 
of.  But  it  was  now  my  turn ;  so  I  painted 
them  a  picture  of  an  old-fashioned  Chrittmas 
in  our  region.  I  drew  it  lovingly  and  truly, 
with  heart  as  well  as  words. 

*'  'Comrades,'  I  began,  Met  me  invite  you 
to  a  country  Christmas  eve  in  the  mountains. 
Take  a  peep  into  the  roomy  whitewashed  par-  ^ 
lor,  lighted  with  flaming  tallow-candles,  and 
floored  with  a  striped  carpet  In  the  wide- 
mouthed  fire-place  a  hickory  fire  roars  and  glows 
like  a  furnace.  A  black  and  turbaned  damsel 
is  present,  whose  time  is  occupied  snuffing  the 
candles  and  sweeping  up  the  hearth  with  a  tur- 
key wing.  Two  swarthy  elves  bring  in  altern- 
ate armfuls  of  wood  to  keep  up  the  blaze,  al- 
ways leaving  the  door  wide  open  behind  them. 
In  rushes  the  wintry  wind,  flaring  the  candles, 
and  whirling  the  hickory-ashes  over  the  hearth- 
rug; in  rushes  a  brace  of  shivering  dogs,  and 
with  them  "  a  sound  of  revelry"  from  the  kitch- 
en across  the  yard  :  squeaking,  booming,  and 
clattering  in  mingled  cadence.  The  dogs  are 
turned  out,  the  wind  is  shut  out,  and  with  it 
the  merry  noise  of  the  fiddles ;  the  candles 
snufed,  ^e  hearth  swept,  and  then  "<2a  capo  al 
fine/*  On  the  right  hand  sits  the  landed  propri- 
etor, plainly  clad,  strong-featured,  and  bronzed ; 
a  face  that  con  easily  assume  the  sternness  of 
command,  for  he  has  smelled  powder  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  rules  his  estate  like  a  feudal 
lord :  yet  the  companionship  of  a  loving  wife 
and  a  troop  of  coaxing  daughters  has  smooth- 
ed away  ail  trace  of  harshness.  Opposite  to 
him  sits  the  comely  dame,  knitting  a  gray 
yam  stocking ;  her  demeanor  nicely  balanced 
between  placidity  and  fidgetiness ;  obserring 
sparks  on  the  carpet,  ashes  on  the  rug,  thieves 
in  the  candles,  and  quietly  signaling  "Cass/* 
on  the  subject  There  are  some  good-looking, 
gawky  boys,  or  would-be  young  men,  sitting 
around,  talking  about  horses  and  guns.  There 
is  a  great  stone  pitcher  sitting  by  the  fire,  cov- 
ered  with  a  plate.  This  appears  to  be  under 
the  charge  of  the  proprietor,  and  nobody  knows 
what  is  in  it ;  but  when  he  takes  the  plate  off 
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to  Stir  it,  as  he  does  occasionally,  yon  maj  smell 
hot  apple-toddy  nil  over  the  room.  Yon  are 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  girls,  jour  cons- 
ins,  of  course.  The  good  dame  smiles — they  are 
in  dishabitU — not  yisible  yet;  then  she  leans  orer 
and  whispers  confidentially,  **  Go  in  the  next 
room  and  surprise  them."  This  is  a  sufficient 
hint.  You  open  the  door,  and  glide 
into  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen 
bouncing,  blooming  girls,  gather- 
ed about  a  table  with  crocks  of 
milk,  bowls  of  sugar,  eggs,  and 
various  et  ceteras.  Now  for  a 
moment  you  may  look  on  and 
admire  that  exquisite,  unstudied 
grace  of  movement  and  expres- 
sion which  our  dear  giris  are  care- 
ful never  to  exhibit  in  general  so- 
ciety. But  your  heart  thumps 
like  a  pheasant  drumming.  You 
had  secfetly  hoped,  but  had  hard- 
ly expected  it — but  there  she  is, 
her  face  flushed  with  the  frolic, 
the  comb  just  falling  from  her 
hair,  which  tumbles  in  luxuriant 
confusion  upon  her  shoulders, 
her  rosy  tai>ering  arms  quite  bare 
— ^beating,  with  all  her  might  and 
main,  the  whites  of  two  dozen 
eggs  into  a  foam — Cousin  Mary, 
with  whom  you  have  walked,  and 
talked,  and  ridden,  and  danced 
so  often — she  that  is  snch  a  mad- 
cap that  the  old  folks  are  outdone 
with  her ;  and  so  shy  and  prud- 
ish withal  that  you  have  often 
been  outdone  with  her  yourself 
— she  that  will  fearlessly  mount 
the  most  mettlesome  steed  and 
scream  so  prettily  at  the  sight  of 
a  mouse;  who  sometimes  bears 
herself  so  proudly  that  a  prince 
would  hardly  dare  to  woo  her. 


then  with  snch  winning^  girlish 
gentleness  that  you  think  she 
might  be  had  for  the  asking. 

*<  *  In  short,  there  sits  the  little 
maiden  who  can  tweedle  you  be- 
tween her  finger  and  her  thumb 
as  easily  as  she  twirls  that  same 
egg-beater — can  bind  yon  with  a 
thread  of  pink  worsted,  and  letd 
you,  blind  and  helpless,  as  Sam- 
son was  of  old.  You  ioi^get  you 
are  an  intruder,  but  are  presently 
reminded  of  it  by  half  a  dozen  af- 
fected little  screams.  Then  all 
the  sweet  little  coquetries,  simpel^ 
ings,  and  pretenses  which  the  en- 
gaging sex  always  putis  on  in  the 
presence  of  an  admirer  are  imme- 
diately resumed.  They  tiy  to  hide 
their  handsome  arms,  but  don*t 
succeed ;  to  arrange  their  frolic- 
Bome  ringlets,  but  only  toss  them 
about  the  more  charmingly.  Yon 
are  scolded,  menaced,  ordered  to  retire  (a  prettj* 
sneak  would  you  be  to  go !),  but  you  know  bet- 
ter, and  join  the  gleeful  bevy  with  laughing  as- 
surance. 

*'  *Then  the  egg-nog  is  mixed,  and  poured 
into  the  mighty  glass  bowl,  and  crowned  with 
whipped  cream ;  the  great  silver  ladle  is  pro- 
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dnced,  a  regiment  of  glasses  is  mastered,  and 
nmnerous  plates  with  cakes,  nuts,  and  apples. 
Then  the  company  nnites,  and  the  refreshment 
is  paraded  into  the  parlor. 

"  *Then  the  lass  with  the  turkey-wing  and 
snnfiers  grins  as  if  she  had  an  ear  of  com  in  her 
month ;  the  swarthy  elves  grin  as  they  hring  in 
fresh  wood ;  the  shirering  dogs  yelp  with  eager- 
ness as  they  msh  in  for  the  fiftieth  time ;  the 
sonnd  of  revelry  from  the  kitchen  comes  fast 
and  furious. 

"  *Then  the  healths  go  round  —  first  to  ab- 
sent friends,  then  to  the  smiling  present  The 
host's  apple-toddy  is  steaming  hot  and  potent. 
You  are  now  brare  enough  to  whisper  sweet 
things  to  Cousift  Maiy,  and  she  looks  down  and 
nniles  and  blushes  most  bewitchingly.  *'  Now," 
cries  the  master,  *'  we  must  have  a  dance ! 
Bring  in  the  music.'*  **  But,"  says  the  consid- 
erate matron,  **  the  poor  souls  in  the  kitchen — 
it  will  spoil  their  frolic. "  "  What  I "  replies  the 
master,  **  because  we  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  white,  shall  we  never  forget  our  cares  and 
tnmbles  ?  Bring  in  the  fiddlers !  Young  folks, 
take  your  partners.***  Yours,  doubtless,  is  al- 
f^y  engaged.    In  come  the  joyful  musicians, 


grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  and  bowing  until  they 
sweep  the  floor  with  their  greasy  hats,  antici- 
pating extra  drams  and  half-dollars  for  their 
holiday  spendings. 

"'Then  the  danoe— 
No  apish  polka,  new  from  France, 
But  J0II7  old  ViiKinia  reels— 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heeU.* 

<'  During  this  description  I  had  watched  my 
tall  friend.  At  first  he  pricked  his  ears,  then 
sat  bolt  upright  and  listened  with  kindling  eye. 
When  we  came  to  the  dance  he  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

**  *Whoop-ee!  hurrah!  Countryman,  your 
hand  I     Surely  you're  a  Tennesseean  ?' 

**  *  Next  thing  to  one,*  I  replied,  endeavoring 
to  return  the  overpowering  grip. 

**  *That  sketch,'  said  he,  *  was  worth  more  to 
me  than  all  the  cartoons  of  Raphael !' 

'*  *The  subject,'  I  replied,  *  is  nearer  to  our 
hearts.* 

*'From  that  hour  C and  I  were  fast 

friends,  and  I  found  him  a  man  as  true  as  steel. 
Many  a  rough  adventure  we  had  together  after- 
ward—  one  of  which  I  started  to  relate;  but 
having  used  up  my  time  in  the  preamble,  I  must 
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defer  it  until  another  opportunity  occurs.  80 
good-night  to  all." 

With  regret  our  travelers  concluded  their 
pleasant  sojourn  at  Knoxville,  and  embarked 
on  the  steamer  James  Williams  bound  for  Chat- 
tanooga. The  scenery  on  the  river  is  bold  and 
pleasing  without  ever  rising  to  sublimity.  But 
the  weather  was  delightful,  the  stream  was  full, 
and  the  stem  wheel-boat  made  good  speed, 
and  as  she  frequently  landed  to  put  off  or  take 
on  freight  the  artists  had  opportunities  of 
sketching  characteristic  scenes  on  shore.  At 
night  the  young  folks  had  the  privilege  of  the 
promenade  deck  by  the  light  of  a  glorious  moon 
while  the  elders  stupefied  themselves  with  cards 
and  dominoes  in  the  cabin. 

The  first  night  on  a  Western  steamboat  is  not 


usually  an  agreeable  one.  The  thundering  ex- 
plosions from  the  escape-pipes,  the  jar  of  the 
machineiy,  the  rush  of  the  wheels  through  the 
water,  the  frequent  signals  from  the  bell,  the 
shouts  of  command,  all  confused  and  half  un- 
derstood, are  little  calculated  to  soothe  the 
nerves  of  those  unaccustomed  to  such  sounds, 
especially  if  the  imagination  has  been  properly 
stimulated  beforehand  by  newspaper  accounts 
of  fires,  snags,  and  bursted  boilers.  One  who 
has  been  well  brought  up,  is  apt  on  such  an 
occasion  to  say  his  '*Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep"  with  especial  fervor  and  emphasis,  and 
to  welcome  the  coming  dawn  with  uncommon 
thankfulness.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  some  of  our  friends  looked  a  little 
haggard  and  sleepy,  when  they  appeared  at  the 
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breakfast-table  next  morning ;  nor  is  it  strange 
that  they  laid  all  the  blame  npon  the  narrow, 
oncomfortable  beds  which  they  occupied.  All 
trarelers  do  the  same  thing.  But  people  soon 
become  accustomed  to  any  thing.  The  imag- 
inary dangers  disappear,  the  real  are  forgotten, 
and  in  less  than  4wenty-fonr  hours  after  em- 
barkation the  most  timid  traveler  sinks  to  sleep 
as  free  from  apprehension  as  if  he  were  in  a 
church  on  shore. 

That  day  the  James  Williams  passed  an  ark 
floating  down  the  river  containing  an  emigrant 
fiunily  and  their  fortunes.  This  craft  we  be- 
lieve is  peculiar  to  the  Western  waters,  and  mer- 
its a  particular  description.  It  is  a  huge,  flat 
boat»  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  sweeps  at  each  end  and  a  pair  at 
the  tides ;  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  simply 
propelling  her  but  merely  to  keep  her  in  the 
stream,  the  current  being  the  motive  power 
mainly  relied  on.  In  the  forward  part  of  the 
boat  the  housekeeping  for  the  family  was  going 
on.  A  sallow  but  resolute-looking  matron  was 
ttining  the  big  pot,  a  buxom  girl  of  eighteen 
was  setting  the  table.  Near  the  fire  sat  an 
aged  couple  whose  bent  figures  and  snowy  locks 
leemed  sadly  misplaced  in  a  scene  that  told  of 
hardship  and  adventure.  Around  were  numer- 
001  tow-headed  children  of  various  sizefi,  some 
■sdsting  in  the  work,  some  lolling  about  on  the 
hea^  of  hay  and  provender  that  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  and  two  or  three  little  ones 
sleeping  beneath  a  canvas  tent  which  protected 
the  bedding  of  the  party.  Around  was  stacked 
io  piles  a  complete  inventory  of  household  and 
kitchen  furniture.  Chairs,  tables,  pots,  kettles, 
bedsteads,  cupboards,  chums,  and  spinning- 
wheels.  Barrels  there  were,  filled  with  flour 
and  bacon,  with  a  good  store  of  comfortable 
qoilts  and  blankets,  and  a  heap  of  cabbages  in 
one  comer. 

Toward  the  stem  of  the  boat  the  space  was 
occupied  by  horses,  cattle,  and  farming  utensils 
enough  to  stock  a  small  farm;  chickens,  dogs,  and 
a  pair  of  goats  completed  the  motley  equipage. 


** There,"  said  Squire  Broadacre,  drawing 
attention  to  an  athletic  figure  clad  in  a  hunting 
shirt  of  tawny  jeans  and  leaning  on  a  rifle — 
'*  there  is  the  representative  of  a  race  who 
have  been  moving  out  West  for  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  From  the  day  that 
the  first  feeble  and  puling  colony  was  planted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Powhatan  to  the  present 
have  they  been  moving ;  crawling  at  first  with 
slow  and  uncertain  progress  up  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Atlantic  rivers,  then  with  more 
vigorous  tread  scaling  the  blue  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains ;  adventuring  from  val- 
ley to  valley,  until  from  the  last  summit  their 
eyes  beheld  the  vast  fertile  plains  of  the  West 
unrolled  like  a  map  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
These  they  occupied,  advancing,  as  they  grew 
older,  with  giant  strides ;  leaping  the  mighty 
Mississippi — still  onward  without  a  pause,  press- 
ing toward  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Oregon. 
Westward,  still  westward,  until  the  dark  rolling 
surges  of  the  Pacific  shout  in  tones  of  thunder, 
*No  more,  no  more,  no  more  beyond!*  The 
Western  country  is  run  out.  What  a  thought ! 
What  a  bewilderment,  a  stultification  to  the 
American  mind  to  find  the  leading  idea  of  more 
than  two  centuries  thus  suddenly  quenched  in 
a  remorseless  ocean  t  Unhappy  denizens  of  the 
Columbia  and  California,  who  have  no  west. 
Where  will  they  send  their  frolicking  sons, 
or  where  many  their  superfluous  daughters? 
Where  poke  off  their  old-fashioned  store  goods 
or  young  doctors  ?  Where,  when  debts  become 
pressing  and  credit  fails,  will  they  emigrate  to? 
In  short,  when  the  contemplation  of  realities 
around  them  has  become  wearisome,  where  will 
they  locate  those  bright  illusions  so  essential 
in  helping  us  through  this  stale,  unprofitable 
life?" 

**Ah,"  sighed  Mrs.  B.,  '*I  cnn*t  see  the  use 
of  living  at  all  in  countries  where  there  is  no 
society,  no  distinctions — ** 

'*  And  no  fashions,"  suggested  Annette. 

*' Silence,  Miss  PertnessI"  replied  the  lady. 
<*  I  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  sort     Yet 
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Vre  often  wondered  how  the  women  occupied 
themselyes  in  their  leisure  moments/* 

'*  It  must  be  awfully  lonesome,"  said  Annette. 
**It  would  require  an  uncommonlj  handsome 
beau  to  persuade  me  to  lead  such  a  life." 

'*  There  is  a  dash  of  adventure  in  the  life/* 
said  Larkin,  **  which  is  doubtless  the  principal 
attraction  for  those  who  embark  in  it." 

"And  you,  my  fair  and  thoughtful  daugh- 
ter^*— the  Squire  tapped  Leonora  on  the  cheek 
— *'f9rhat  hare  you  to  say?  Can  not  you  im- 
provise some  verses  on  the  subject?" 

"  I  have  remarked,"  replied  she,  **  that  while 
the  fire  of  hope  and  courage  lights  the  eyes  of 
the  men,  the  women  almost  invariably  look  sad, 
care-worn,  and  regretful.  And  as  for  the  verses, 
I  could  never  think  of  touching  a  theme  upon 
whic&  Mrs.  Hemans  has  written  so  beautifully.** 

"Then  let  us  hear  her  verses  by  all  means, 
if  you  can  recall  them.** 

SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 
There  wu  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea, 
A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee; 
Man*8  voice,  unbroken  bj  aighi,  waa  there 
Filling  with  triumph  the  aunny  air; 
Of  freah  green  landa,  and  of  paatures  neir 
It  aang,  while  the  bark  through  the  aurgee  fleir. 


But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  ita  plaintive  tone, 

That  firom  woman's  lip  it  fell 

"Away,  away,  o*er  the  foaming  main  I** 
— Thia  waa  the  finee  and  Joyoua  atrain— 
^  There  are  clearer  akiee  than  ouri  afar, 
We  will  ahape  our  courN  by  a  brighter  staa*; 
There  are  plaina  whoae  verdure  no  foot  hath  pr— wd. 
And  whoee  wealth  ia  all  for  the  firat  brave  gueat** 

**But,  alaat  that  we  ahould  go,** 
Sang  the  fBLrewell  voicea  then, 

*^From  the  hometteadi,  warm  and  low. 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  giea.** 

"We  will  recr  new  homea  under  trees  that  glow 
Aa  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough ; 
0*er  our  white  walla  we  will  train  the  viae, 
And  ait  in  ita  ahadow  at  day's  decline; 
And  watch  our  herds  aa  they  range  at  win 
Through  the  green  tavannas  all  bright  and  t&V* 

**  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees. 

Where  first  our  children  played 
Midst  the  Uida  and  honey  beeaP 

*'  All,  all  our  own  Shall  the  foreeta  be, 

Aa  to  the  bound  of  the  roebndc  free  I 

None  ahall  aay,  *  Hither  no  farther  peas  I* 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  graa^ 

We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 

And  bring  proud  apoila  to  the  hearth  at  night** 
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**Bat  oht  the  gnj  ohnreh-tower. 
And  the  sound  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

And  the  iheltered  garden  bower, 
We  have  bid  them  all  larewelL** 

**We  will  give  the  namea  of  onr  fearlen  race 
To  each  bright  rirer  whose  course  we  trace ; 
We  will  leare  oar  memory  with  mounts  and  floods 
And  the  path  of  onr  daring  in  bonndless  woods; 
And  onr  works  unto  many  a  lake*s  green  shore, 
Whan  the  Indians*  grares  lay  alone  before.'* 

**Bnt  who  shall  teach  the  flowers 
VHiich  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 
In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours? 
—Home,  Home,  and  fHends,  fhreweU!** 

On  the  second  night  of  their  yojage  our  tray- 
elere  retired  earlj  and  slept  soundlj,  and  on 
awikening  next  morning  found  the  boat  moored 
at  the  Chattanooga  landing.  A  carriage  was 
procured  to  convey  the  ladies  and  baggage  to 
the  *'Cnitchlield  Hoose,"  while  the  gentlemen 
followed  on  foot  The  hotel  swarmed  with 
people  arriving  and  departing  with  the  trains, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  hurrying  to  and 
fro  with  eager  and  excited  looks,  as  if  lives, 
fortnnes,  and  sacred  honor  hung  upon  the 
erents  of  the  next  hour.  All  the  comers  and 
bj-places  were  filled  with  gronps  in  earnest  con- 
Tersadon,  some  were  handling  bundles  of  papers, 
others  examining  maps.  Rolls  of  bank-notes 
were  exhibited,  and  net  purses  with  red  gold 
gleaming  through  their  silken  meshes.  In  the 
confusion  of  tongues  the  ear  could  catch  the 
words,  Lots — Stocks — Quarter-section — D^pdt 
— Ditidends — ^Township— Railroad — Terminus 
—Ten  thoosands — Hundred  thousands — Mill- 
ions. The  Squire,  impatient  to  get  his  coflTee, 
peeped  into  the  breakfast-room.  The  waiters 
were  trading  coats. 

"I  tell  you  what — 1*11  give  you  dis  coat  for  a 
dollar  and  a  half  and  take  your  paper  at  nine 
months,  or  ef  you  like  better,  one  dollar  cash 
on  de  button—" 

"Dem  'rangements  don't  sactly  snit  me  jis 
now.    I  mought  be  able  to  raise  dat  money, 
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and  den  agin  I  monghtent— but  I'll  gib  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter — thirty-one  cents  cash  down  and 
trust  for  de  rest." 

**Hum — what  sknrity  on  de  'furred  pay- 
ments?" 

*  *  Well  lem'me  see.  Yon  'member  dem  boots 
geromen  give  me  ?  I  let  Ike  have  'em ;  he  owes 
me  half  a  dollar  on  'em." 

'* Don't  talk  to  me  'bout  Ike;  he's  worse'en 
broke ;  got  no  karacter.     He  done  niggered  me 
already  outen  a  good  hat  and  a  pair  of  pants." 
"  How  jrou  like  an  order  on  boss?" 
"  'Tatch  your  wages  ?" 
"Dat'sit." 
"  Done." 

Having  at  length  accomplished  a  comfortable 
breakfast,  the  gentlemen  sallied  out  to  see  the 
town.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel  they 
were  accosted  by  three  boys  who 
offered  some  black  bottles  at  a  bar- 
gain. The  Squire  was  indignant : 
**  Whatthedevil,"8aidhe,  "should 
we  want  with  empty  bottles  ?" 

"They'll  hold  beer,"  replied  the 
leading  juvenile;  "and  only  five 
cents." 

"Gro  about  your  business,"  said 
the  Squire,  with  an  impatient  ges- 
ture. **  I  perceive,  Robert,  we  are 
in  a  nest  of  speculators,  where  any 
thing  may  be  had  at  a  bargain, 
ranging  from  a  man's  soul  down  to 
a  beer-bottle." 

"Well,  mister,"  persisted  the 
merchant,  "  if  you  don't  like  beer, 
they'll  hold  whisky  jist  as  well." 

The  Squire  turned  fiercely  and 
shook  his  cane;  at  which  the 
smallest  boy  took  to  his  heels,  but 
the  others,  being  better  physiogno- 
mists, only  drew  back  a  little. 
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Larkin  now  begged  permissioD  to  take  them 
in  hand,  and,  under  the  pretense  of  trading, 
enticed  them  over  to  a  little  knoll  where  the 
stumps  afforded  convenient  seats.  Here  he 
made  a  ragged  sketch,  and  dismissed  the  perti- 
nacious speculators  with  a  dime  each,  and  still 
in  possession  of  their  merchandise. 

As  they  departed,  shining  with  contentment, 
the  junior  observed  to  his  friend,  '*  Wasn't  Jack 
a  fool  to  get  scared  and  turn  back  when  he 
might  have  made  ten  cents  jist  as  easy?'* 

Chattanooga  is  a  new  place,  apparently  just 
cut  out  of  the  woods.  It  has  lately  sprung  into 
importance  as  a  point  on  the  great  railway  thor- 
oughfare connecting  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina.  It  contains  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  has  some  pretty  and 
substantial  buildings  dotted  about  on  its  strag- 


gling and  irregular  streets,  which  are  often  in- 
terrupted by  stumpy  fields,  ponds,  and  patches 
of  forest  timber.  Such  towns  usually  can  not 
boast  of  many  attractions,  other  than  those  of 
a  commercial  and  speculative  character;  bat 
the  site  of  this  place  is  associated  with  many  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Tennessee,  wMle  the  natural  beauty  of 
its  surroundings  make  it  a  spot  where  an  artist 
would  love  to  linger. 

It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicks* 
maugua,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  at  the  point  where  this  stream  enters  the 
Cumberland  mountains.  Behind  the  town  rises 
the  imposing  form  of  the  Liookout  Mountain, 
from  whose  top  may  be  obtained  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  varied  views  in  all  the  West  Be- 
low one  catches  romantic  glimpses  of  that  sav- 
age pass  called  the  Narrows,  trough  which,  for 
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A  distaDce  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  the  hitherto 
quiet  and  navigable  river  winds  foaming,  boil- 
ing, and  roaring,  in  its  frantic  struggles  to  find 
an  outlet  to  the  lower  country — an  elysium  for 
the  tourist,  bat  a  terror  to  navigators. 

The  view  of  the  long  ranges  of  grinning  pre- 
cipices marking  the  course  of  the  stream,  and 
stories  of  danger  connected  with  the  passage, 
so  fired  the  imaginations  of  our  travelers  that 
thej  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  the  trip. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  procure  a 
conveyance  and  a  pilot,  they  at  lengtli  chanced 
upon  a  rough  waterman  who  promised  to  take 
them  through  in  a  row-boat;  not,  however, 
without  bribes  and  persuasion  was  the  promise 


obtained.  The  hour  for  departure  was  fixed, 
and  the  gentlemen  hastened  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage.  The  ladies  were  to  re- 
main at  the  hotel,  and  the  Squire  went  forth- 
with to  inform  them  of  the  arrangement,  while 
Larkin  looked  about  for  some  boat  stores. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  gentlemen  met 
again  on  the  landing,  with  their  countenances 
somewhat  fallen.  The  ladies  had  positively  re- 
fused to  be  left  alone,  in  a  strange  tavern  in  a 
strange  town. 

**If,"  said  the  Squire,  **I  had  known  what 
a  set  of  ridiculous,  perverse — " 

**  It  makes  no  difference,"  interrupted  Lark- 
in.     *^The  boatman  is  as  drunk  as  a  fool,  and 
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now  sajs  he  won't  take  ns ;  nor  is  he  able  to  do 
so  if  he  was  willing." 

This  report  the  boatman  himself  presently 
yerified  bj  staggering  up  to  the  speakers  and 
inquiring,  if  they  thought  he  was  going  to  resk 
his  life  to  satisfy  the  kurosity  of  a  couple  of 
d — d  fools?  Larkin  answered  that,  from  appear- 
ances, such  a  loss  would  be  irreparable  both  to 
his  family  and  society  in  general,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, they  would  excuse  him. 

**But,"  continued  the  boatman,  ''I  can  tell 
you  a  good  story  about  the  first  time  I  ever  went 
through  them  Narrows." 

The  artist  intimated  that,  if  the  story  was  a 
good  one,  he  would  feel  compensated  for  the 
disappointment 

'*This  was  the  way  of  it,"  said  the  mariner, 
balancing  himself,  and  looking  wise:  ** There 
was  a  man  and  his  family  come  from  above 
somewhar,  in  a  flat  bound  for  Arkansaw.  He 
was  pretty  well  loaded  with  farm-stock,  women, 
children,  and  truck ;  and  having  heard  tell  of 
the  Narrows,  he  was  afeared  to  go  through  by 
himself,  but  wanted  a  pilot.  So,  after  consid- 
ering a  while,  I  agreed  to  put  him  through  for 
two  dollars." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  telling  of  the  first 
time  you  went  through  ?"  said  Larkin. 

*'  So  I  am,  hoss !  if  you'll  only  let  me  talk. 
I  never  had  been  through  there,  but  I  had  heard 
people  talk  about  the  Skillet,  and  the  Sleek,  and 
the  Bilin*  Pot,  and  all  that ;  and  I  thought  I 
could  shoot  her  through,  and  if  I  sunk  her  I'd 
lose  my  money — that's  all.  So  we  tuck  a  few 
drinks  and  put  off,  and  I  takes  the  steerin'-oar 
and  put  her  head  down,  and  let  her  rip.  Night 
come  on  pretty  soon,  but  that  was  all  the  same 
to  me;  so  we  tuck  a  few  more  drinks,  and 
let  her  slide.     And  we  went  over  some  rough 


places,  and,  after  while,  come  to  a  pretty  smart 
current  runnin'  smooth.  *Now  she  goes  it^ 
slick  as  goose-grease  I*  says  he  to  me.  So,  by-* 
and-by,  we  see  lights  on  the  shore,  and  pa8»- 
ed  by  a  house  where  a  feller  was  playin'  *  Old 
Zip  Coon'  like  a  saw-mill,  and  people  dancin*. 
*■  Here's  good  fun  to  }<t>u !'  says  be,  and  we  tuck 
another  dig.  So  we  went  on  pretty  qniglitly: 
and,  by  jingo !  before  we  got  well  out  of  0i^t 
and  hearin*  of  that  house  we  went  past  jHHoth- 
er,  whar  they  were  dancin'  to  the  same  tnne. 
*  Success  to  'em ! '  says  I.  '  Hand  us  ibal  bottle ; 
while  fun  is  goin',  we  might  as  well  hare  our 
share.'  So  we  di*ank  a  mouthful,  and  before 
we  were  done  talking  about  it  we  went  past  an- 
other place,  fiddlin'  and  dancin'  like  the  rest 

**  *  Mister,'  says  he  to  me,  'this  here's  the 
jolliest  settlement  ever  I  traveled  through — all 
agoing  it  to  the  same  tune.'  'Tears  to  me,' 
says  I,  '  I  hear  another  fiddle  and  fellen  a  laf- 
fin' ;'  and,  presently,  sure  enobgh,  we  streaked 
past  another  house  whar  they  ware  goin*  it  a 
leetle  more  extravagant  than  the  others— tone 
about  the  same.  '  Mister, '  says  the  boss  to  me, 
'this  rather  beats  my  time.  Do  the  people 
along  this  river  mostly  qsend  their  nights  fid- 
dlin' and  dancin'?'  'Certain,'  says  I;  *  that's 
their  reg'lar  business.'  But  now,  I  teU  yon,  I 
was  beginnin'  to  get  bewildered  and  oneasy  my- 
self. So,  pretty  soon  we  passed  anodier  boose, 
and  another,  and  another,  all  dancin'  and  fiddlin' 
like  blazes.  The  boss  he  set  quiet,  and  didn't 
say  a  word  for  a  while,  but  tuck  a  swig  now  and 
then.  Next  honse  we  passed  they  were  goin' 
it  on  Old  Zip  Coon  with  a  will.  Then  the 
boss  spoke  up.  'Pilot,'  says  he,  'there's  one 
of  two  things— either  we're  drunk,  or  there's 
hell's  doin's  goin'  on  along  this  river  to-night!' 
'What  time  o'  night  is  it?'  says  I.      'About 
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two  o'clock  in  the  mornln'  by  the  stars,'  says 
he.  '  How  many  hoases  have  we  passed  ?*  ^Tve 
eonnted  nine, '  says  he,  and  his  voice  be^^an  to 
ihake  a  little.  '  Now,  *  says  he,  *  it  might  be  that 
the  hellish  thing  is  a  follerin'  of  us.*  'Nine,* 
says  I,  *is  the  devil's  number,*  says  I,  pretty 
badly  skeered ;  *  if  the  thing  appears  agin,  go  call 
your  wife,  and  if  she  can't  see  it,  we're  djnnk, 
eertain.'  '  Listen  I*  says  he ;  '  don't  you  hear 
'em?  thar's  the  lights  1  ten  times  1  we're  drunk, 
sue.     Katy!    Katyl  sweet-heart,  wake  up!' 

*^  This  time  I  headed  the  flat  a  little  in  near- 
er shore,  and  -we  could  hear  *em  plain,  cussin* 
and  swearin'. 

"  *Eaty,*  says  boss,  *  do  you  see  or  hear  any 
thing  over  there  on  shore  ?' 

**  *I  see  lights,'  says  she,  '  and  hear  a  passel 
of  drunken  boatmen  dancing  Old  Zip  Coon.' 

*'I  wanted  to  put  in,  but  boss  says  'No;  but 
sore  as  Fm  a  man,  if  they're  carryin'  on  at  the 
next  house  we  pass  we'll  tie  up  and  make  out 
the  night  with  'em  I' 

*'In  about  half  an  hour,  as  I  expected,  we 
come  upon  another  spree. 

*'  *  Head  her  in  I'  says  he.  So  we  tied  up  at 
the  landing,  and  went  in  the  bouse. 


'*  Now,  stranger,  how  do  you  think  it  was  ? 
Why,  this  was  old  Jack  Cogles's  house,  down 
thar  fomense  the  Bilin'  Pot,  whar  some  fellers 
and  some  gals  were  dancin'  all  night ;  and  we 
went  bilin'  around  and  around,  passin'  by  the 
same  place  over  and  over  agin !  Now  at  fust 
it  come  to  me  like  a  sort  of  a  dream ;  ihen  it 
was  all  clare ;  and  without  waitin'  to  be  cussed 
or  laughed  at,  I  streaked  it.  But  it's  all  true, 
jist  as  I  tell  ye," 

Obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  passing 
through  the  Narrows,  the  travelers  consoled 
themselves  by  planning  a  visit  to  the  Nick-a- 
Jack  Cave.  This  was  accomplished  by  taking 
the  Nashville  cars  next  morning  and  going  to 
Shell  Mound  station,  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  their  starting-place.  The  station 
is  immediately  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
is  named  from  the  immense  banks  of  fossil 
shells  found  on  the  spot.  From  this  point  the 
travelers  proceeded  on  foot  across  a  cultivated 
flat  called  the  Old  Fields,  and,  at  the  end  of  a 
half  or  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  found  them- 
selves at  the  base  of  the  Racoon  Mountain, 
which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  low  grounds.   In 
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the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  immediately  be- 
fore them  appeared  the  yawning  mouth  of  the 
Nick-a-Jack  Cave.  It  is  not  arched,  as  these 
subterranean  passages  usually  are,  but  spanned 
by  horizontal  strata  resting  on  square  abutments 
at  the  sides,  like  the  massive  entablature  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Tuscan  temple.  From  the  open* 
ing  issues  a  considerable  stream,  of  a  bright 
green  color,  and  of  sufficient  rolume  to  turn  a 
saw-mill  near  at  band.  Having  neglected  to 
provide  themselves  with  lights  of  any  kind  the 
gentlemen  procured  some  pitch-pine  boards  from 
the  sawyer,  and,  splitting  them  into  strips,  made 
torches  sufficient  to  serve  for  the  intended  ex- 
ploration. 

The  height  of  the  cliff  is  about  seventy  feet, 
that  of  the  opening  forty  feet,  and  about  one 
hundred  in  width  immediately  at  the  entrance, 
and  of  this  the  stream  occupies  about  one-third. 
The  roof  of  the  cave  is  square  and  smooth,  like 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  but  below  the  passage  is 
rough  and  irregular,  with  heaps  of  earth  and 
huge  angular  masses  of  rock,  making  the  ex- 
ploration both  difficult  and  dangerous.  There 
are  no  incrustations  of  any  kind  upon  the  walls ; 
and,  altogether,  the  appearance  of  the  cavern  is 


gloomy  and  repulsive,  and  well  calculated  to 
give  efiect  to  the  dark  traditions  connected  with 
its  name.  It  is  said  in  early  times  to  have  been 
the  resort  of  banditti,  composed  of  Indians  and 
desperate  white  men,  whose  crimes  and  bad 
passions  had  induced  them  to  join  with  the  sav- 
ages. Their  favorite  pursuit  was  plundering 
the  boats  of  the  emigrants  and  traders,  as  they 
descended  the  Tennessee  River,  murdering  and 
making  captive  the  unfortunate  whites  who  fell 
into  their  hands ;  and  this  cave  was  a  conven- 
ient hiding-place  for  the  booty. 

"And  if  any  one  doubts  it,**  said  Larkin, 
stooping  to  pick  up  something  from  among  the 
rocks,  **  here's  proof  positive.  I've  found  a  piece 
of  their  money." 

'*  Bless  me !"  cried  Annette.  *'  It  doubdeas 
belonged  to  some  poor  emigrant  who  was  mur- 
dered by  the  robbers !  Let  me  see  it  Is  there 
blood  on  it  ?" 

**  There's  mud  on  it,  cousin.  Come,  now  it's 
bright," 

**I  should  like  to  wear  it  as  a  charm,** 
continued  the  young  lady;  "a  coin  so  full 
of  historic  interest,  dark  and  bloody  associa- 
tions.** 
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"  Hamph  !**  said  Squire  B.,  *'  it  is  a  five-cent 
piece." 

•  "  Now  Tre  punched  a  hole  in  it,  Cousin  Net- 
tj,  let  me  hook  it  to  jour  hracelet,  and  you'll 
wesT  it  as  a  remembrance — ** 

"  Of  the  care  and  the  robbers,**  said  she,  sig- 
niScantlf. 

On  a  level  spot  near  the  entrance  was  a  black- 
smith's forge,  where  they  kindled  a  brisk  fire  to 
keep  off  the  damp  air  while  the  party  lunched. 
When  this  was  over  the  gentlemen  took  their 
torches  and  started  for  the  interior,  leaving  the 
isdies  at  the  forge. 
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Outside,  the  day  was  balmy  and  beautiful ; 
and  lingering  by  the  way,  they  at  length  fonnd 
their  way  back  to  the  station.  Here  it  occurred 
to  them  that  their  lunch  had1)een  rather  alight 
one  ;  for  exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  a  marvelous 
appetiser.  As  the  train  by  which  they  wore  to  re- 
turn to  Chattanooga  was  not  due  for  two  honrs, 
their  attention  was  directed  to  a  shanty  opposite 
the  station-house,  where  "Cheap  Boarding" 
was  advertised  in  white  chalk  letters.  As  the 
occupants  of  the  establishment,  an  old  black  wo- 
man and  a  pup,  appeared  to  be  well  nourished, 
the  Squire  ventured  over  to  explore  the  prem- 
ises, and  in  a  short  time  a  meal 
of  bacon  and  eggs,  biscuits  and 
coffee,  was  prepared  —  smelling 
80  savory,  and'so  neatly  served 
withal,  that  the  whole  party,  even 
including  Madam  B.,  were  glad 
to  go  over  and  partake. 

Aunt  Hannah  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate the  honor  done  her,  and 
flew  round  with  the  sprightliness 
of  a  maid  of  sixteen.  She  in- 
formed her  guests  that  she  was 
quite  at  home  in  good  society, 
as  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  and  had 
formerly  belonged  to  some  of  the 
high  folks  in  that  place.  Having 
become  dissatisfied  with  her  posi- 
tion, she  scraped  togetlier  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  bought  her  time, 
and  was  now  keeping  tavern  on 
the  Nashville  road. 

Larkin  drew  her  portrait,  and 
the  travelers  took  leave,  promis- 
ing to  recommend  her  establish- 
ment to  all  their  friends. 
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THE  ROMAI^CE  OF  WYOMING.* 

THE  beaatifal  Susquehanna,  the  *' Wind- 
ing River**  of  the  Delawarea,  ranges  back 
and  forth  seeking  a  passage  through  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  which 
bar  its  way  to  the  ocean.  At  length  it  forces 
a  passage  by  a  deep  gorge  rent  through  the 
solid  rock.  The  mountains  then  sweep  away 
to  the  right  and  left  for  twenty  miles,  leaving 
between  them  a  valley  three  or  four  miles  broad, 
through  which  the  river  winds  in  gentle  curves. 
They  then  close  again^  and  the  river,  bursting 
once  more  through  its  locky  barriers,  pursues 
its  way  unobstructed  to  the  ocean.  This  valley, 
nestling  among  rugged  mountains,  was  named 
by  the  Indians  Maughwau-wame — '*The  Big 
Plains.**  The  white  settlers  dropping  the  first 
syllable,  gradually  changed  the  name  to  Wy- 

OMINO. 

There  are  few  scenes  more  lovely  than  that 
spread  before  the  eye  of  one  who  stands  upon 
Prospect  Rock,  which  juts  boldly  out  from  the 
rugged  eastern  barrier  of  Wyoming.  The  val- 
ley, a  thousand  feet  below,  green  with  corn- 
fields, meadows,  and  gardens,  dotted  over  with 
trees,  farm-houses,  and  villages,  stretches  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  wooded  western  hills.  The 
mountains,  furrowed  by  deep  gorges  worn  by 
the  everlasting  streams,  are  broken  here  and 
there  into  precipitous  crags.  The  river  winds 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain;  its  bright 
waters,  fringed  with  a  protecting  screen  of  wil- 
lows, maples,  sycamores,  and  walnuts,  inclose 

*  Wyoming :  Its  History,  Romance,  Stirring  InddenU, 
tnd  HommUie  AdtmUure,  By  Gsobob  Pbox,  D.D. 
With  lUuttntioiu.    Barpw  «nd  Brothers. 


low  green  islands.  To  the  north  the  gray  front 
of  Dial  Rock  marks  the  head  of  the  valley. 

The  Big  Plains  were  from  time  immemorial 
a  favorite  residence  of  the  Indians.  The  momit- 
ains  abounded  with  game,  the  quail  whistled  in 
the  meadows,  the  pheasant  rustled  in  the  leafy 
coverts,  the  wild  duck  reared  her  timid  hiood  in 
the  reedy  inlets.  The  streams  swarmed  with 
fish  at  all  seasons,  and  in  the  spring  were  filled 
with  the  migratory  shad  of  a  size  and  fiMsrot  un- 
known nearer  the  sea.  Wild  fruits  and  grapes 
covered  the  hills  and  river  banks,  whose  fertile 
soil  gave  a  rich  return  to  the  rude  hnsbandij 
of  the  Red  Men. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  Talley  was 
occupied  by  portions  of  the  Delaware  and  Shaw- 
anese  tribes,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned  fay  the 
haughty  Iroquois,  who  claimed  supremacy  by 
right  of  conquest  over  all  tribes  from  the  great 
Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  But  these  were  not 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  remains  of  earth- 
works and  fortifications,  of  whose  origin  they 
knew  nothing,  showed  that  it  had  long  ago  been 
peopled  by  the  mysterious  race  of  mound-baild- 
ers  whose  history  and  character  offer  such  pux- 
zling  problems  to  the  antiquarian  and  ethnolo- 
gist. These  were  overgrown  with  trees  appar- 
ently coeval  with  those  which  covered  the  sur- 
rounding plain.  One  of  these  growing  upon  an 
embankment  near  the  present  village  of  WUkes- 
barre  showed,  by  its  annual  rings,  that  it  had 
stood  for  more  than  seven  centuries.  The  for- 
tress must  have  been  deserted  before  Peter  the 
Hermit  preached  the  first  crusade.  How  much 
earlier  it  was  built  no  man  knows.  Hard  bj 
were  burial-grounds  filled  with  generations  of 
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cmmbline  bones  and  the  discolored  mould  of 
whMi  hMTonce  been  human  forms. 

CooBt  Zinxendorf,  the  noble  Moravian,  was 
the  fint  white  man  who  looked  upon  the  Big 
Pliios  of  the  Delawares.  In  1 742  he  made  his 
vtjr  to  the  valley,  and  pitched  his  simple  tent 
QStf  the  Tillage  of  the  Shawanese.  He  had 
oone,  he  said,  not  for  worldly  gain,  but  to  teach 
his  Bed  brethren  how  rightly  to  worship  the 
Gm*  Spirit,  the  Father  of  us  all.  Their  knowl. 
edl|e  of  the  white  men  was  not  such  as  to  in- 
h»  them  to  believe  in  his  benevolent  purpose. 
Jkig^  inspected  rather  that  he  had  come  to  spy 
opt fttir  pleasant  land,  and  resolved  to  put  him 
10  deifh  The  task  was  committed  to  a  chosen 
llli'  9{  Staves.  They  crept  cautiously  to  his 
\  lieering  through  the  curtains,  saw  him 
r.  A  fire  which  burned  upon  the  ground, 
attracted  from  its  hole  by  the 
nth,  was  crawling  lasily  over  the  feet 
i  man,  who  was  too  deeply  engaged 
_  _  9  tesk  to  notice  the  dangerous  in- 
1tgflf^',Tho  warriors  saw  in  this  an  evident 


token  that  their  visitor  was  a  favorite  of  the 
Great  Spirit  of  whom  he  had  spoken.  They 
abandoned  their  murderous  purpose,  and  went 
their  way  in  peace. 

But  ^itors  with  less  unworldly  designs  were 
soon  attracted  toward  what  was  then  the  Far 
West.  Pioneers  from  New  England  crossed 
the  mountains,  and  following  the  Indian  trails, 
looked  from  the  Pokono  heights  down  into  the 
beautiful  valley.  They  carried  back  to  the 
rocky  hills  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
wonderful  tales  of  the  paradise  they  had  dis- 
covered embosomed  among  the  bleak  mount- 
ains. Fresh  bands  of  adventurers  followed  upon 
their  track  and  confirmed  the  reports  of  their 
predecessors;  and  schemes  were  soon  formed 
for  an  organized  emigration  to  '*  Wyoming  on 
the  Susquehanna." 

According  to  the  ethics  of  the  times,  three 
things  were  needed  to  constitute  a  valid  claim 
to  lands  in  savage  countries.     These  were,  a 
grant  from  some  Christian  sovereign,  a  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil,  and  actual 
occupation  of  some  portion 
of  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired. 

James  I.  had,  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before, 
granted  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  all  the  lands  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  for- 
ty-eighth degrees  of  lati- 
tude across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  provided  that  they 
were  not  actually  possess- 
ed by  any  other  Christian 
prince  or  state.  A  portion 
of  this  grant  was  not  long 
afler  assigned  to  the  Con- 
necticut proprietors.  It 
covered  a  space  of  the 
breadth  of  Connecticut — 
say  seventy  miles — across 
tlie  continent,  from  sea  to 
sea.  Tibe  Dutch  province 
of  New  Netherlands,  com- 
ing within  these  limits,  was 
excepted  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter.  Overleaping 
the  Dutch  possessions,  it 
was  held  that  this  grant 
gave  a  pre-emptive  title  to 
all  the  lands  covered  by  it, 
with  all  the  '*firm  lands, 
soils,  grounds,  havens, 
porta,  rivers,  waters,  fish- 
ings, mines,  minerals,  pre- 
cious stones,  quarries,**  and 
so  on,  thereto  belonging. 
It  was  a  royal  gift,  had 
men  known  its  value.  The 
coal-mines  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  com -lands  of 
Northern  Ohio,   half  the 
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)frairie8  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  of  Iowa,  and  Ne- 
braska, Brigham  Young's  Salt  Lake  Paradise, 
and  a  goodly  share  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cal- 
ifornia, wore  comprised  in  tliis  grant ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  consequence,  only  three  gen- 
orations  ago,  than  all  these,  it  embraced  the 
fair  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

In  1753  an  assjciation,  entitled  the  Susque- 
hanna Company,  was  formed  in  Connecticut  to 
purchase  the  Indian  title  and  occupy  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming.  For  the  **ful^  and  ample  con- 
sidaration  of  two  thousand  pounds,*'  duly  paid 
down  on  the  stoop  of  Peter  Lydius's  house  at 
Albany,  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  made  over  to 
this  Company  a  tract  of  country  sixty  miles 
broad  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long, 
more  or  less,  with  boundaries  formally  laid 
down,  in  terms  which  must  have  been  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  the  grantors. 

But  the  Yankees  were  not  the  only  white 
men  who  had  cast  longing  eyes  toward  Wyo- 
ming. Charles  II.,  finding  many  more  agreea- 
ble ways  of  spending  his  money  than  in  paying 
his  debts,  had  made  to  William  Penn,  the  good 
Quaker — for  so  we  must  regard  him,  Macaulay 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  —  a  grant  of 
lands  covering  this  valley.  The  Iroquois,  no- 
wise loth  to  touch  the  money  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians  as  well  as  of  the  Yankees,  had  sold  to 
them  also  their  title  to  Wyoming ;  and  a  long 
and  wearisome  contest  arose  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  claimants. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  arose  among  the  In- 
dians, which  resulted  in  clearing  the  valley  of 
its  Shawanese  and  Delaware  inhabitants,  leav- 
ing an  open  field  for  the  whites  to  fight  out 
their  respective  claims. 

One  bright  autumn  day,  when  the  warriors 
were  out  hunting  in  the  mountains,  the  Shaw- 
anese women  and  children  crossed  to  the  Dela- 
ware side  of  the  river  to  gather  wild  fruits.  A 
quarrel  arose  among  the  children  for  the  pos- 
session of  a  grasshopper,  one  of  those  large 
bright-winged  insects  which  survive  the  early 
frosts.  The  women  took  part  with  their  chil- 
dren. Words  were  followed  by  blows,  given 
with  right  good-wtU,  and  with  other  weapons 
than  those  furnished  by  nature.  Tlie  Shawa- 
nese were  driven  off,  leaving  some  of  their  num- 
ber dead  on  the  river  bank.  The  warriors  of 
both  tribes  prepared  to  fight  out  ttic  quarrel  be- 
gun by  their  women.  A  great  battle  ensued  ; 
the  Shawanese  were  defeated,  half  of  their  war- 
riors were  slain,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
sought  refuge  with  their  kindred  in  Ohio.  Then 
C4ime  the  bloody  French  and  Indian  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  first  settlement  at  Wyoming 
was  destroyed  by  the  Delawares,  who,  fearing 
bloody  reprisals,  migrated  westward. 

In  1769  the  Connecticut  Company  again 
I«ushed  forward  their  pioneers,  who  found  Wy- 
oming occupied  by  the  Pennsylvanians.  They 
had  divided  the  valley  into  two  manors,  and 
warned  off  the  intruders.  The  Yankees  per- 
sisted in  claiming  their  rights,  and  a  wearisome 
eontest — known  in  the  history  of  Wyoming  as 


the  first  Pennaraite  war — continued  for  three 
years.  The  Pennsylvanians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  bold  and  crafty  Amos  Ogden, 
swooped,  down  upon  the  Yankeee,  and  carried 
them  to  Ekuton  jail,  sixty  miles  away.  But 
while  he  was  absent  others  had  filled  their 
places,  and  were  busily  planting  the  fields. 
Ogden  raised  fresh  forces,  drove  them  away, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  e^joy  his  vic- 
tory. Back  came  fresh  hordes  of  the  indefat- 
igable Yankees,  and  sent  the  Pennsylvanians 
about  their  business.  Ogden  hurries  to  the 
rescue,  finds  the  enemy  too  strong,  is  forced  to 
capitulate,  while  the  victorious  Yankees  plant 
their  spring  com,  and  regale  themselves  npon 
savory  shad.  But  their  planting  was  in  rain, 
for  before  harvest-time  Ogden  is  upon  them 
again,  storms  their  fort,  takes  possession  of  their 
crops,  and  leaves  his  men  to  eiyoy  their  spoils. 
One  night  in  mid-winter  the  Pennsylvanians  are 
roused  fron^leep  by  a  shout  of  **  Hurrah  for 
King  George !"  and  before  they  well  know  what 
it  means  they  find  themselves  prisoners.  Back 
comes  Ogden  to  meet  the  unconquerable  Yan- 
kees, and  the  contest  lasts,  with  various  for- 
tunes, all  that  winter  and  the  following  spring 
and  summer.  But  at  last  the  Pennsylvanians 
are  shut  up  in  a  stockade,  fairly  starved  into 
terms,  and  forced  to  surrender,  leaving  the 
Yankees  in  quiet  possession  of  the  coveted  val- 
ley. 

This  contest  was,  after  all,  not  a  bloody  one, 
and  is  worthy  of  record  mainly  from  the  prin- 
ciple involved.  The  Pennsylvanian  proprie- 
tors wished  to  lay  the  country  out  into  manor^ 
to  bo  settled  by  tenants  under  leases.  The 
Yankees  wished  to  be  the  absolute  owners  of 
the  land  which  they  cultivated  and  defended. 
They  cared  little  whether  they  lived  under  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  or  pf  Connecticut ;  but 
they  did  care  whether  they  were  to  be  freehold- 
ers or  feudal  tenants. 

The  Yankees,  thus  left  in  possession  of  the 
coveted  valley,  proceeded  to  establish  tk,  govern' 
ment  upon  the  good  old  democratic  model  of 
New  England.  Town  meetings  were  ordained, 
military  companies  organized,  a  free  school  es- 
tablished, and  godly  Mr.  Jacob  Johnson,  of 
Groton,  in  Connecticut,  was  invited  to  be  their 
Gospel  minister,  with  the  promise  of  fifty  actes 
of  land  and  a  salary  of  sixty  pounds — to  be 
raised  to  a  hundred  at  some  future  day.  A 
whipping-post  was  set  up  and  stocks  were  bnilt 
for  the  due  punishment  of  evil-doers.  Any  one 
who  should  be  convicted  of  the  high-handed 
crimes  of  adultery,  burglary,  or  counterfeiting, 
or  of  selling  liquor  to  an  Indian,  was  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  colony,  with  forfeiture  of  his 
goods  and  chattels. 

This  was  that  golden  age  of  which  Campbell 
has  sung,  when,  if  we  may  put  faith  in  the  poet, 
the  happy  shepherd  swains  had  naught  to  do 
but  to  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities,  ot 
skim  the  lake  with  light  canoe,  from  mom  to 
eve,  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew,  with 
timbrel,  when,  beneath  the  forests  brown,  the 
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brely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew;  and 
aye  those  sunny  moantains  half-way  down  would 
echo  flageolet  from  some  romantic  town ;  and 
one  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all,  was  Judge, 
unquestioned,  in  patriarchal  kail. 

This  is  the  poet^s  picture.  Let  us  turn,  to 
that  of  the  sober  historian : 

The  main  fort  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, and  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
settlement.  Within  were  built  log-huts,  of  a 
ringle  story.  Those  of  Butler  and  Dcnison, 
who  were,  by  common  consent,  the  leading 
men,  and  whose  names  oftenest  occur  in  the 
leooids  of  the  town  meetings  as  '*  moderators 
for  the  business  of  the  day,"  adjoined  each  oth- 
er. Next  came  the  store  of  Matthias  HoUen- 
badu  who  had  come  to  Wyoming  when  but  sev* 
enteen  years  of  age,  though  a  man  in  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  When  he  first  caught  sight 
of  the  fair  valley  he  flung  his  hat  into  th^  air, 
shouting,  "  Hurrah  I  that's  the  place  for  me !" 
Some  of  his  comrades  laughed  at  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  boy.  '*  Never  mind,**  said  others ; 
"hell  do  well  enongh.**  And  well  enough  ho 
did.  He  commenced  business  as  a  trader  in 
the  simple  wares  required  by  the  settlers,  pros- 
pered in  all  his  undertakings,  fought  during  the 
BeTolutionary  war,  rose  to  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
and  died,  in  1829,  the  wealthiest  man  in  North- 
era  Pennsylvania.  Next  to  this  store,  which 
was,  of  course,  a  very  diflerent  aflair  from  the 
pUun,  old-fashioned  residenco  which  he  built 
for  himself  long  after,  was  the  boarding-house 
of  Joseph  Sprague.  In  one  comer  stood  the 
tamp-mill — a  stump  of  a  tree,  in  which  a  hole 
had  been  burned  out,  with  a  hage  pestle  work- 
ed by  a  spring  pole.  In  this  was  pounded  the 
eora  for  the  Johnny-cakes  and  samp.  For  oth- 
er tapplies  the  host  would  load  his  horse  with 
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wheat,  follow  the  bridle-road  over  the  mount- 
ains to  the  Delaware  Uivcr,  get  his  grist  ground, 
buy  a  few  spices  and  a  keg  of  rum,  and  return 
with  his  load.  The  "ground  flour"  was  not 
for  general  use ;  it  was  reserved  for  special  oc- 
casions, or  for  emigrants  of  note  who  came 
from  Connecticut.  This  boarding-house  was 
for  a  while  an  indispensable  institution,  for  as 
late  as  1772  there  were  but  five  white  women 
in  the  settlement.  After  an  early  breakfast  the 
men  went  forth  armed  to  their  work  in  the 
fields. 

In  the  early  years  they  were  not  unfrcquent- 
ly  threatened  with  famine.  In  February,  1773, 
the  provisions  at  Wilkesbarre  were  so  nearly  ex- 
hausted that  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  five 
men  to  Stroudsburg,  fifty  miles  away,  for  sup- 
plies. Marching  through  the  wilderness,  and 
swimming  the  half-frozen  streams,  they  reach- 
ed their  destination,  loaded  themselves  with  a 
hundred  pounds  of  flour  each,  and  made  their 
toilsome  way  back  to  their  famished  friends. 
The  annual  arrival  of  shad,  in  a  few  weeks,  re- 
moved all  fears  of  famine  until  the  next  har- 
vests were  gathered.  Wives  and  sweet-hearts 
were  sent  for  from  their  Connecticut  homes, 
and  plenty  reigned  in  Wyoming. 

The  Pennsylvania  proprietors,  indeed,  threat- 
ened a  little  trouble  now  and  then ;  but  the 
revolutionary  storm,  which  was  slowly  gather- 
ing, gave  them  little  leisure  to  attend  to  their 
interests  in  this  remote  quarter.  The  Wyoming 
people  for  a  while  maintained  an  independent 
existence ;  but  at  length,  fortified  by  high  legal 
opinions  from  England,  Connecticut  took  the 
valley  under  her  jurisdiction ;  and  during  the 
whole  Revolutionary  war  it  was  recognised  as  a 
part  of  that  State.  Yet  so  remote  was  the  set- 
tlement that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Val- 
ley of  Wyoming  was  an 
independent  communi- 
ty. The  legislation  of 
the  town  meetings  was 
framed  after  New  En- 
gland models.  Sumptu- 
ary laws  were  passed, 
which  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  internal  state  of  the 
settlement.  Laboring 
women  were  to  be  paid 
six  shillings  a  week  for 
spinning ;  men  at  farm- 
ing were  to  have  five 
shillings  and  threepence 
a  day  during  the  sum- 
mer months;  good  flan- 
nel, woven  in  a  36-reed, 
was  from  five  to  eight 
shillings  a  yard ;  beaver 
hats,  of  the  best,  were 
four  pounds;  shad  six- 
pence apiece;  eggs  eight- 
pence  a  dozen ;  tobac- 
co ninepence  a  pound; 
tavemers,  for  a  dinner  of 
the  best,  might  charge 
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two  shillings.  Metheglin  was  so  mach  a  gallon, 
strong  beer  so  mach  a  barrel ;  a  mag  of  flip, 
^*with  two  gills  of  ram  in  it,"  was  so  mach; 
and  so  on,  through  a  hundred  items,  showing 
that  there  must  haye  been  no  trifling  produc- 
tion and  trade  even  in  articles  of  luxury  in  this 
remote  settlement. 

When  the  tidings  of  Lexington  and  Banker's 
Hill  reached  Wyoming,  the  people,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  unanimously  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  American  cause.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  cer- 
tain interlopers,  Wintermoots,  Pawlings,  Van- 
alstynes,  Yangorders,  Secords,  and  the  like, 
with  unmistakable  Dutch  names,  who  were 
more  than  suspected  of  being  Tories  at  heart. 
The  committee  performed  their  duties  in  no  very 
gentle  manner,  and  awakened  a  thirst  for  re- 
venge, which  was  before  long  to  be  satisfied. 
Powder  and  lead  were  purchased  at  public  cost, 
a  reward  of  ten  pounds  was  offered  to  the  first 
person  who  would  manufacture  ten  pounds  of 
good  saltpetre,  and  the  inhabitants  were  urged 
to  build  forts  and  stockades.  Two  companies 
of  soldiers  were  raised,  to  be  stationed  at  prop- 
er points  for  the  defense  of  the  ralley;  but 
when  the  reverses  of  1777  took  place  near  New 
York,  these  companies  were  directed  to  join  the 
main  army.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 
though  it  took  away  a  great  part  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  settlement. 

For  two  years  hostilities  were  waged  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  when  the  Six  Nations  took  up  arms 
for  the  English  the  tide  of  war  rolled  toward 
Wyoming.  Congress  was  urjf^  to  send  the 
men  from  the  valley  back.  The  request  was 
denied ;  the  main  army  must  not  now  be  weak- 
ened. The  commissioned  officers  resigned,  and, 
with  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  went  away  with 
or  without  leave,  returned  to  defend  their  own 
homes. 

In  the  spring  of  1778  scouts  reported  that 
hostile  Indians  were  prowling  about.  The  forts 
were  strengthened,  military  companies  were  or- 
ganized, and  armed  as  well  as  possible ;  old  men 
and  boys  enrolled  themselves ;  the  women  re- 
'  moved  the  floors  of  their  houses,  dug  up  the 
earth  beneath,  leached  it,  collected  the  saltpe- 
tre, pounded  up  charcoiJ  and  sulphur,  mixed 
them  together,  and  added  to  their  scanty  supply 
of  powder.  Nothing  remained  but  to  await  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  around  the  valley. 

Late  in  June  tidings  came  that  a  large  force 
of  Tories  and  Indians  was  descending  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Scouts  were  sent  out,  who  found 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Harding  family  scalped 
and  mutilated.  They  had  been  shot  down  while 
at  work  in  the  fields.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  mustered  at  Forty  Fort,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  only  a  few  men  to 
guard  the  remaining  posts.  Ail  told,  there  were 
two  hundred  and  thirty  enrolled  men,  besides 
seventy  old  men  and  boys,  who  at  the  utmost 
need  could  bear  arms.  There  was  but  one  can- 
non in  the  valley,  and,  as  they  had  no  balls, 
this  was  only  of  service  as  an  alarm-gun. 


The  enemy  entered  the  valley,  boimng  tod 
murdering  on  the  way.  They  conNsted  cf 
some  four  hundred  British  provincials^  imder 
the  command  of  Colonel  Johii  Bntler — known 
as  **  Indian  Butler,"  to  distinguish  hSm  from 
Z^bnlon  Butler,  who  conunanded  the  Ameri- 
cans— and  six  or  seven  hundred  Indians,  led  by 
the  Seneca  chief  Giengwahtob — *^  He  that  walki 
in  Smoke."  With  these  came  Catharine  Mob' 
tour,  known  as  '*  Queen  Esther,"  an  old  half- 
breed,  who  exercised  almost  nnbounded  sway 
over  the  Indians.  The  fort  built  by  the  sus- 
pected Wintermoots  was  given  up  to  dion  at 
once ;  it  was,  in  fact,  built  for  their  use  rather 
than  against  them. 

On  the  8d  of  July  a  council  of  war  was  held 
at  Forty  Fort.  Zebulon  Butler  and  Denisoo, 
the  colonels  in  command,  wished  to  postpone 
the  battle.  Though  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were  unknown,  it  was  evident  that  they  greatly 
exceeded  their  own;  reinforcements  were  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  way,  who  would  probably 
arrive  in  a  few  days,  and  their  aid  would  prob- 
ably secure  a  victory.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  urged  that  the  enemy,  if  unchecked,  would 
capture  the  outlying  forts,  one  by  one,  and  the 
fate  of  the  Hardings  showed  what  mercy  was  to 
be  expected ;  there  was  no  knowing  when  as- 
sistance would  arrive ;  those  who  had  detained 
the  Wyoming  companies  so  long,  and  against 
such  urgent  remonstrances,  would  not  huny 
them  back  now.  They  must  depend  on  God 
and  themselves  alone ;  their  only  hope  was  to 
attack  and  defeat  the  enemy.  It  was,  more- 
orer,  plainly  intimated  that  the  wish  of  the  Col- 
onel to  defer  fighting  proceeded  from  cowardice. 
Butler,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  was  touched  by  thb 
insinuation.  **  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  *'  that  we 
are  going  into  great  danger;  but  I  can  go  as  fitf 
as  any  of  you." 

At  three  o'clock  on  that  July  afternoon  the 
men  were  mustered  for  the  march.  Before  one 
of  the  cabins  in  the  fort  pails  of  water  and  a  sin- 
gle bottle  of  rum  had  been  provided  for  their  re- 
freshment They  marched  past  in  companies; 
the  rum  was  hardly  tasted,  but  each  man  drank 
of  the  water ;  to  more  than  half  it  was  their  last 
draught  Then  the  doomed  band  passed  out 
The  enemy,  prepared  for  their  approach,  lay 
concealed  among  the  shrubs  and  bushes.  **  We 
have  come  out  to  fight,"  said  Butler,  who  led 
the  right;  ** stand  the  first  shock,  and  the  In- 
dians will  give  way.  Every  man  to  his  duty." 
**Be  firm,"  said  Denison,  on  the  left;  '*eveiy 
thing  depends  on  the  first  shock."  Just  as  the 
action  began  three  men  rode  up  in  hot  haste. 
They  were  officers  who  had  left  their  company 
fifty  miles  below,  and  had  ridden  all  the  previous 
night  and  that  day  through  the  Great  Swamp. 
They  had  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  fort 
"We  are  faint,"  they  said;  **we  have  eaten 
nothing  all  day."  Snatching  a  hasty  morsel 
they  rode  on,  overtook  their  friends,  and  were 
all  three  killed  in  the  fight 

The  battle  began.  For  a  brief  space  the  Amer- 
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leans  had  the  adrantage.  The  British  line  gare 
vaj,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  John  Butler,  who, 
with  his  head  boond  aronnd  with  a  handker- 
chi^  endearored  to  restrain  his  men.  This 
was  on  our  right.  Bat  our  left  was  terribly 
galled  bj  the  fire  of  the  Indians,  who  lay  hidden 
in  the  boshes,  completely  outflanking  us.  Den- 
tsoa  ordered  his  men  to  change  their  position, 
&lUng  back  so  as  to  present  their  front  to  the 
enemy.  The  order  was  misunderstood  to  be  a 
eommand  to  retreat,  and  the  entire  wing  fell 
into  oonfnsion.  In  vain  Butler  endeavored  to 
restore  confidence.  **  Don't  leave  me,  my  chil- 
dren,"  he  cried,  riding  between  the  fires,  **  and 
the  victory  will  be  ours  t"  It  was  too  late.  The 
Indians  sprang  from  their  coverts  in  overwhelm- 
iflg  numbers,  and  rushed  on  the  wavering  ranks 
with  learfnl  yells.    In  a  few  minutes  our  entire 


left  was  in  full  flight  A  few  men  stood  firm. 
**  See  I"  said  Westover  to  Greorge  Cooper,  *'  our 
men  are  retreating ;  shall  we  go  too  ?"  **  111 
have  one  more  shot,"  was  the  reply ;  and  an  In- 
dian fell  dead.  *^Now,  come  !*'  said  Westover. 
**  I'll  load  first,"  answered  Cooper.  Before  he 
had  time  to  do  this  the  Indians  had  dashed  for- 
ward after  the  fugitives,  leaving  him  behind  un- 
harmed. 

The  right  st<5od  their  ground  a  little  longer. 
*'The  day  is  lost,"  said  an  officer  to  Captain 
Hewitt;  **the  Indians  are  sixty  rods  in  our 
rear ;  shall  we  retreat?"  No,"  replied  Hewitt, 
with  an  oath.  "Drummer,  strike  up!"  The 
words  had  hardly  been  spoken  when  he  fell 
dead,  strinng  to  rally  bis  men.  It  was  all  in 
vain ;  the  odds  against  them  were  too  great.  In 
half  an  hour  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  all 
was  lost.  The  fugi- 
tives, cut  off  from  the 
fort  by  the  flanking 
party  of  Indians,  flung 
away  their  arms  and 
fled  toward  the  broad 
river.  Some  Swam  over 
and  escaped.  Others 
were  shot  down,  or  ta- 
ken prisoners  and  re- 
served for  torture.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and 
twenty  who  marched 
out  that  afternoon,  two 
hundred  were  killed  in 
the  flight  or  the  pur- 
suit, or  were  massa- 
cred during  the  night. 
Six  captains  led  their 
companies  into  ac- 
j  tion;  all  were  killed 
\  at  the  head  of  their 
S  men — not  one  in  the 
I    pursuit 

I  Butler  was  among 
,  the  last  to  fly.  As  he 
\  galloped  after  the  fu- 
i  gitives  he  overtook 
{  Kufus  Bennet,  a  lad  of 
seventeen,  hotly  pur- 
sued by  two  Indians, 
one  of  whom  was  close 
upon  him.  The  youth 
laid  hold  of  the'  long 
tail  of  his  command- 
er's horse  to  aid  him 
in  his  flight  The  pur- 
suers kept  at  their 
speed,  and  hardly  lost 
ground.  They  were 
sure  that  the  boy  could 
not  long  keep  his  hold, 
and  would  fall  an  easy 
prey.  Just  then  Butler 
caught  sight  of  Rich- 
ard Inman,  one  of  the 
best  shou  in  the  val- 
ley,  who    had  fidlen 
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bshind  on  the  march,  and  had  not  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fight  '^Innuui,"  he  shouted, 
'*  shoot  that  Indian  I"  The  rifle  rose  with  a 
steady  aim — the  foremost  Indian  fell  dead,  his 
comrade  tnmed  back,  and  the  boy  escaped. 
Butler  distanced  the  pursuers,  reached  the  fort 
with  the  tidings  of  the  disaster,  crossed  the  riv- 
er  the  next  day  to  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  and, 
seating  his  wife  behind  him  on  his  horse,  fled 
from  the  valley.  He  had  fought  braTcly  during 
the  wai^  and  had  abundant  reasons  for  not  wish- 
ing to  be  made  a  prisoner. 

Some  of  the  fugitives  swam  over  to  Mono* 
easy  Island,  whither  they  were  followed  by 
their  pursuers  and  killed.  Among  these  was 
Henry  Pencil,  whose  brother  John  was  among 
the  Tories.  The  Tory  caught  a  glimpso  of  his 
brother  hidden  among  the  wilW^,  '*  So,  it  Ia 
you,"  he  said,  presenting  his  gun.  The  fupi- 
tive  begged  for  his  life,  promiain^,^  to  sen  e  his 
brother  as  long  as  he  lived.  "A'l  thij  ia 
mighty  well,"  replied  the 
brother;  **but  you  are  a 
damned  rebel ;"  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  In- 
dians themselves  were  stmc!: 
with  horror,  and  looked  with 
suspicion  at  the  fratricide. 
When  the  Tories  were  finally 
driven  firom  the  country,  he 
went  to  Canada.  There  he 
was  twice  attacked  by  wolves, 
and  rescued  by  the  Indians. 
They  came  to  regard  him  as 
stricken  with  a  curse,,  and  re- 
solved theroaftor  to  leave  him 


to  his  fate.  '  *  He  too  wicked,  *'  they  said ;  **  the 
Great  Spirit  angry ;  Indian  no  more  help  him.** 
He  was  a  third  time  attacked  by  a  pack  of 
wolves.  The  Indians,  true  to  their  reaolntioii, 
would  not  save  him,  and  he  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  beasts. 

Every  general  picture  must  be  composed  from 
a  variety  of  separate  incidents ;  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Wyoming  have  recorded  a  multitude  of 
thrilling  adventures  which  befell  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  battle  and  the  massacre.  Happy 
indeed  were  those  who  were  put  to  death  on  the 
spot ;  for  a  fate  more  terrible  than  death  awaited 
those  whose  lives  were  spared  for  a  time.  They 
were  reserved  for  the  tortures  with  which  the 
savages  were  wont  to  avenge  their  slain  com- 
mdeg.  One  was  thrown  alive  Uf>on  a  burning 
pile,  and  held  down  until  ho  expired.  Others 
were  Bubjected  to  the  extremity  of  tortUTO  ti 
other  forms.  Those  who  watched  from  ilw 
opposite  side  of  the  river  saw  the  ^loom  of  tlie 
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nig^t  lit  ap  with  the  glare  of  the  fires  by  which 
their  ceptiTe  neighbors  were  slowlj  consumed ; 
and  their  nostriU  wore  filled  with  the  stench 
firom  buminK  bodies.     Queen  Esther  had  been 
well  educated,  and  hud  acquired  many  of  the 
amenities  of  civilised  life.     She  had  visited 
Philadelphia,  and  mingled  in  cultivated  society. 
She  had  apparently  deprecated  hostilities  be- 
tween her  people  and  the  whites,  and  not  many 
months  before  had  saved  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  Wyoming  people  who  had  visited  her  town. 
But  one  of  her  sons  had  been  killed  a  few  days 
before  the  battle.     This  had  aroused  the  latent 
savage  within  her,  and  she  resolved  upon  a 
bloody  sacrifice  to  his  manes.     On  the  night 
of  the  battle  sixteen  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore her.     They  were  seated  one  by  one  on  a 
large  stone,   and  the  old  woman  dashed  out 
their  brains  with  her  own' trembling  hands. 
Eleven  of  the  number  had  thus  been  slaughtered. 
The  next  in  turn  would  be  Lebbeus  Hammond 
and  Joseph  Elliott.     A  look  passed  between 
them ;  their  resolve  was  taken.     With  a  sud- 
den jerk  they  flung  off  the  grasp  of  those  who 
held  them,  and  bounded  away.     The  Indians 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  neglected  to  fire 
upon  them;   before  they  had  recovered  their 
senses  so  as  to  pursue,  the  fugitives  wore  far 
away.     Both  escaped,  and  were  able  to  tell  the 
story  of  the   fate  of  their  companions.     The 
atone -upon  which  the  slaughter  took  place  is 
still  shown  near  the  battle-field.     It  bears  to 
this  day  the  name  of  **  Queen  Esther's  Rock." 
A  portion  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  the 
credulous  see  in  this  discoloration  the  inefface- 
able stain  of  hunuui  blood.     Around  another 
limilar  stone  nine  bodies  were  found ;  but  no 
one  escaped  to  narrate  the  details  of  the  tragedy 
there  enacted. 
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The  night  closed  gloomily  around  Wyoming. 
One  by  one  the  fugitives  reached  the  scattered 
forts  with  the  tidings  that  all  was  lost.  There 
coald  have  been  hardly  a  household  w^hich  had 
not  lost  a  father  or  son  or  brother.  Of  more 
than  twenty  families  two  had  fallen.    Some  had 


suffered  still  more  severely.  Of  the  Coreys  and 
Inmans  three  were  killed.  Of  the  Gore  family 
five  sons  and  two  sons-in-law  had  marched  out 
from  the  fort  that  afYemoon.  Three  of  the 
sons  and  the  two  sons-in-law  lay  dead  on  the 
field.  Another  son  was  sorely  wounded,  but 
escaped.  As  he  lay  hidden  in  the  bushes  ho 
heard  the  tread  of  men  approaching  him.  ^*  It 
has  been  a  sore  day  for  the  Yankees,"  said  one. 
**It  has  indeed,"  replied  another;  *' blood 
enough  has  been  shed.'*  The  speaker  was 
Butler,  the  Tory  commander.  From  the  family 
of  a  farmer  named  Weeks  seven  men  had  gone 
out  to  the  battle ;  all  of  whom  were  killed.  The 
next  day  a  band  of  Indians  came  to  the  farm- 
house, and  ordered  the  aged  owner  to  decamp. 
**  How  can  I  go  ?"  he  asked ;  "  you  have  killed 
my  whole  family."  They  gave  him  three  days 
to  remove,  and  then  destroyed  his  home  by  fire. 
Many  women  and  children  had  been  left  at 
Wilkesbarre  and  the  other  posts  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river.  The  men  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned by  the  alarm-gun  to  cross  the  stream  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Here  all  was  wild  alarm  and 
affright.  Instant  flight,  before  the  Indians  were 
upon  them,  seemed  the  only  recourse.  Women 
and  children  started  wildly  through  the  swamp, 
hoping  to  gain  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware, 
sixty  miles  distant.  They  fled  singly,  in  groups, 
or  in  companies,  as  chance  threw  them  togetli- 
er.  In  one  company  were  a  hundred  women 
and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  aid  and 
encourage  them.  Behind  them  were  the  sav- 
ages ;  before  was  a  desolate  wilderness,  where 
the  Indian  trail  wound  through  swamps  and 
morasses,  unbroken  by  a  single  human  habita- 
tion. Few  had  furnished  themselves  with  pro- 
vision for  the  journey,  and  many  suffered  the 
extremity  of  hunger.  Brave  George  Cooper, 
who  would  have  **one  more  shot"  before  he  left 
the  fatal  field,  saw  upon  the  ground  a  few  grains 
of  meal,  which  some  one  had  dropped  in  pass- 
ing. Ho  flung  himself  upon  his  face  and  lapped 
them  up  with  his  tongue.  Many,  probably, 
owed  their  lives  to  the  forethought  and  courage 
of  Matthias  Hollenback.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  fight  and  the  massacre ;  flinging  away  his 
clothes,  he  swam  the  river.  On  the  bank  he 
,  found  a  comrade  who  had  saved  his  hunting- 
[  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trowsers.  Borrowing  one 
of  these  garments,  he  made  his  way  through 
the  darkness  to  Kingston  Fort,  whence,  with- 
out  waiting  for  rest,  he  pushed  on  to  meet  Cap- 
tain Spaulding*s  company,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  the  valley.  He  hoped  to  get  them  into 
the  fort  in  time  to  prevent  its  fieJling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Spaulding  refused  to  ad- 
vance, but  a  part  of  his  men  volunteered  to  ac- 
company Hollenback.  When  they  reached  tl.o 
brow  of  the  mountain  they  found  they  were  too 
late.  The  forts  had  been  given  up,  and  Hollen- 
back could  see  the  smoke  rising  from  his  own 
burning  dwelling.  He  hurried  back  to  8paul- 
ding's  camp,,  loaded  a  horse  with  provisions, 
and  pushed  on  afler  the  starving  fugitives  who 
were  making  their  way  through  the  wilderness. 
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The  first  company  whom  he  orertook  were  a 
woman,  with  her  six  children,  seated  npon  the 
ground,  ficunished  and  in  despair.  Giving  food 
to  each,  and  scarcely  waiting  to  listen  to  their 
thanks  and  blessings,  he  hastened  after  others 
who  were  in  equal  need. 

Among  the  fngitiyes  were  old  people,  and 
infants,  and  women,  great  with  child.  Some 
sank  on  the  way.  One  woman  bore  her  infant 
at  her  breast.  It  grew  weaker  momently.  She 
seated  herself  for  a  moment  to  see  it  draw  its 
last  breath.  She  could  not  dig  a  grare  for  her 
darling,  and  would  not  leave  its  body  to  be  de- 
voured by  wolves ;  so  she  bore  it  in  her  arms 
for  twenty  miles.  Women  were  seized  with 
labor-pangs  in  the  swamp.  In  one  company 
there  happened  to  be  a  horse.  A  sheet  was 
hastily  arranged,  and  the  mother,  with  her  in- 
fant of  a  few  minutes 
old,  were  placed  in  it, 
and  hurried  on.  An- 
other company,  which 
left  the  valley  some 
days  later,  consisted 
of  Ebeneser  Marcy, 
his  infirm  wife,  and 
five  young  children. 
The  father  bore  a  bun- 
dle containing  a  few 
blankets  and  the  cher- 
ished Family  Bible. 
Their  scanty  store  of 
provisions  was  ex- 
hausted before  the 
journey  was  done. 
The  children  picked 
berries  by  the  way, 
the  mother  hobbled 
along  by  the  aid  of  a 
staff,  striving  to  allay 
the  pangs  of  hunger 
by  chewing  some  es- 
culent root  Her  hour 
of  trial  came  on  as 
the  darkness  closed 
around,  and  a  daugh- 
ter was  bom.  Early 
in  the  morning  they 
all  set  out  on  their 
way,  the  father  carry- 
ing the  new  -  bom 
child.  They  walked 
sixteen  miles  that  day 
before  reaching  a  hu- 
man habitation.  A 
conveyance  was  then 
procured,  and  in  a 
week  the  whole  fam- 
ily reached  Fishkill, 
on  the  Hudson  River, 
a  hundred  miles  away. 
The  mother  '*  took  to 
her  bed  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  next 
day,'*  and  then  set 
about    repairing    the 


tattered  garments  of  her  children.  The  little 
*'  wood  girl,"  as  the  child  was  called,  lecdted 
the  name  of  '*  Thankful,"  in  commemondoo 
of  the  peril  from  which  she  had  escaped  m  tbe 
first  hours  of  her  life. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  incidents  which  char- 
acterized the  flight  from  Wyoming.  Tbe  swamp 
through  which  the  great  body  of  the  fugitives 
passed  is  stiU  called  ''  llie  Shades  of  Death." 
It  is  a  gloomy  and  desolate  region  even  dov, 
where  the  gray  eagle  wheels  nndistnrbed,  the 
bear  makes  his  lair,  and  the  wild  deer  roam  at 
will.  For  mile  upon  mile  there  is  no  trace  of 
human  life  except  the  occasional  cabins  of  the 
lumbermen,  and  now  and  then  a  solitary  clear' 
ing,  where  a  fsw  acres  have  been  painfully  re- 
deemed from  the  poverty  of  nature. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  broke  gloom' 
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Uj  over  ihe  Vallej  of  Wyoming.  Butler  sum- 
moned Forty  Fort  to  surrender.  The  terms  of 
Cftpitulation  were  soon  arranged.  The  inhab- 
itants were  to  give  up  their  arms,  surrender  the 
public  stores,  and  remain  neudral  during  the 
war,  retuning  peaceable  possession  of  their 
farms,  and  Butler  was  to  use  his  influence  to 
preserve  their  property  from  plunder.  On  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  Butler,  with  his  Rangers, 
marched  in  at  one  gate,  and  the  Indians  at  the 
other.  The  Seneca  chief  glared  around  sus- 
piciously, as  though  apprehending  a  snare. 
Queen  Esther  addressed  Denison  in  a  taunting 
manner,  but  was  checked  by  the  British  com- 
mander. '  *■  Women  should  be  seen,  not  heard, " 
laid  he.  Among  the  prisoners  he  saw  Boyd,  a 
deserter  firom  the  British.  **  Boyd,"  he  said 
to  him,  **  go  to  that  tree  !**  The  poor  fellow 
claimed  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
'*  Go  to  the  tree,  Sir !"  repeated  Butler,  stern- 
ly. He  obeyed,  and  was  shot  down  at  a  signal 
from  Butler.  No  other  life  was  taken  after  the 
capitulation.  The  stories  of  subsequent  mas- 
sacres which  were  reported  at  the  time,  and 
which  made  their  way  into  the  histories  of  the 
day,  and  have  since  been  repeated,  were  sheer 
fabrications. 

Butler  soon  found  that  in  guaranteeing  the 
proper^  of  the  people  he  had  promised  more 
than  he  could  perform.    The  Indians  laid  hands 
on  every  thing  which  came  in  their  way.     One 
took  a  fiEincy  to  Denison's  gay  hunting-shirt,  and 
he  was  forced  to  give  it  up.     Another  plunder- 
ed him  of  his  beaver  hat.     ^'They  took  our 
feather  beds,"  says  Mrs.  Myers,  whose  narra- 
tive^Maken  down  from  her  own  lips,  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Dr.  Peck's 
History,  "  and  ripping  open  the  ticks,  crammed 
in  the  plunder,  consisting  mostly  of  fine  cloth- 
ing, and  throwing  them  over  their  horses,  went 
off.    A  squaw  came  riding  up  with  ribbons 
stringing  from  her  head  over  her  horse's  tail. 
Some  of  the  squaws  would  have  one,  two,  or 
three  bonnets,  generally  back  side  before.    One 
rode  off  astride  of  mother's  side-saddle — that, 
too,  wrong  end  foremost — with  mother's  scarlet 
doak  hanging  before  her,  tied  at  the  back  of 
her  neck."    The  good  woman  managed  to  save 
the  clothing  which  she  had  on  by  a  hazardous 
exhibition  of  spirit.     A  filthy  old  squaw  en- 
deavored to  take  some  article  from  her  person, 
and  received  a  blow  in  the  face  which  felled  her 
to  the  ground.     Springing  up,  she  renewed  the 
contest,  bat  was  soon  worsted.     The  savages 
took  this  in  good  part,  patting  the  victor  on 
the  back,  and  complimenting  her  as  a  **  good 
iqnaw,"  while   the   discomfited  hag  sneaked 
away.    The  Indian  women,  in  fact,  were  far 
worse  than  the  men.      One  old  squaw  came 
prowling  ahout  with  sixteen  scalps  strung  on  a 
stick.   She  said  she  had  been  scalping  Yankees 
«U  night,  and  waa  tired  out.     She  was  soon 
mounted  astride  of  a  lean  horse,  with  a  look- 
joS-^Aas  in  one  hand  and  her  string  of  scalps 
m  the  other,  and  so  paraded  back  and  forth  be- 
fore the  stockade. 


Butler,  with  his  troops,  soon  left  the  valley. 
The  Indians  scattered  themselves  in  every  di- 
rection, destroying  every  thing  which  they  could 
not  carry  off.  The  cattle  were  turned  into  the 
corn-fields,  the  houses  were  plundered  and 
burned.  A  few  that  stood  near  the  fort  at 
Wilkesbarre  were  spared,  but  every  other  dwell- 
ing in  the  valley  was  destroyed.  Their  work 
of  devastation  accomplished,  the  Indians  re- 
turned to  their  homes. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  fugitives  began  to  return, 
in  order  to  secure  such  of  their  crops  as  had  es- 
caped destruction.  In  October  they  undertook 
to  gather  the  remains  of  their  comrades  who 
had  fallen,  and  to  give  them  decent  burial. 
The  weather  had  been  so  hot  and  dry  that  the 
mutilated  corpses  were  shriveled  up  and  inof- 
fensive. They  could  be  recognised  only  by  the 
clothing  that  remained  upon  them.  They  were 
taken  up  with  pitchforks,  and  deposited  in  a 
common  grave,  which  remained  unmarked  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  At  last  a  granite 
monument  was  erected  over  the  spot,  bearing 
appropriate  inscriptions,  and  recording  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  that  fatal  battle. 


-    WTOMIMO   MOHmiKMT. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Wyoming 
was  harassed  by  prowling  bands  of  Indians. 
No  man  who  went  into  the  fields  in  the  morn- 
ing had  any  security  that  he  would  not  be  way- 
laid, shot,  and  scalped  before  night  Scarcely 
a  month  passed  which  was  not  marked  by  some 
murder  committed  by  the  marauding  savages. 

Among  the  few  settlers  who  remained  in  the 
valley  during  all  these  troubles  was  a  worthy 
Quaker  named  Jonathan  Slocum.  As  a  non- 
combatant  he  thought  himself  safe  from  attack, 
and  his  house  was,  besides,  close  by  the  fort  at 
Wilkesbarre.  One  November  morning  he  had 
gone  out  into  the  fields.  At  home  were  his  wife 
their  four  children,  a  couple  of  lads  whose  fa^ 
ther  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  negro  tenrant^rl.  Three  Delawares  crept 
up  to  the  house,  shot  one  of  the  lads  and  scalped 
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him  on  the  threshold 

with  the  knife  which 

he   had   heen   sharp- 
ening.      The   oldest 

child,  a  daughter  of 

nine,  caught  np  her 

infant  brother  and  fled 

to  the  fort,  unpursnod. 

The    savages    seised 

the  other  children — a 

lame  boy,  and  Fran- 
ces, a  fair-haired  girl 

of  five— "Little  Red- 
head, "  as  her  brothers 

were  wont  to  call  her. 

The    mother    begged 

that   the   hoy  might 

b3     left.       '<He    is 

lame,  '*  she  said,  **  and    3 

can  do  you  no  good."    " 

The  savages  released    t 

him,  bat  carried  off    4 

the    negro    girl,    the    m 

brother  of  the  slain    3 

lad,  and  little  Fran-    ;• 

ces.    Before  aid  could    ^ 

be    summoned    from    | 

the  fort  they  had  dis-    • 

appeared  in  tha  for-    g 

est.  i 

A  few  weeks  later 
the  good  Quaker  him- 
self, with  his  father- 
in  -  law,  were  shot 
down  while  at  work 
in  the  fields.  Years 
passed;  the  dead  were 
forgotten,  but  the  mo- 
ther's heart  never 
ceased  to  yearn  for 
her  fair-haired  child, 
who  had  been  bom 3 
away  to  a  fate  which 
seemed  worse  than 
death.  Her  sons  grew 
np  and  prospered. 
Year  after  year  they 
persevered  in  inqui- 
ries and  searches  for  their  lost  sister.  They 
traversed  the  forests  between  the  Susquehanna 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  visited  Canada  and  the 
Far  West,  offering  large  rewards  for  tidings ; 
but  all  in  vain.  Captives  who  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  Indians  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  heard  of,  but  close  inquiry  showed  that  none 
of  these  was  the  ono  for  whom  they  sought. 
One  of  these  was  taken  home  with  them,  and 
kindly  cared  for.  "Stay  with  me,"  said  the 
mother,  ''as  lon^  as  thee  pleases;  perhaps 
some  one  else  may  extend  the  like  kindness  to 
my  dear  Frances.'* 

The  mother  went  to  her  grave  sorrowing,  full 
of  years.  The  lame  boy  who  had  been  spared, 
and  the  infant  who  had  been  saved  by  his  sis- 
ter, became  gray-headed  men,  before  the  vail 
which  had  hidden  the  fate  of  their  lost  sister 


was  strangely  lifted.  A  traveler  chanced,  in 
1835,  to  pass  the  night  at  a  Miami  village  in 
Indiana.  He  was  hospitably  entertained  in  the 
best  house.  The  head  of  the  family  was  an 
old  woman  known  as  Maconaqua,  '*  The  Little 
Bear."  She  had  two  daughters  and  a  son-in- 
law — a  tall,  handsome  half-breed — all  of  whom 
treated  the  old  woman  with  the  most  unbound* 
ed  deference.  Though  she  spoke  only  the  In- 
dian language,  and  was  apparently  an  Indian, 
something  about  her  convinced  the  traveler  that 
she  was  of  the  white  race.  He  succeeded  in 
winning  her  confidence,  and  she  imparted  to 
him  her  story.  Her  father  was  a  white  man, 
who  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  lived  on 
the  Susquehanna  River.  His  name  was  Slo- 
cum.  She  had  been  carried  away  many  years 
ago  by  the  Delaware  Indians.    She  was  a  child 
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tlien.  She  had  lived  with  them  ever  since; 
the/  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  she  had  been 
rery  happy.  She  had  married  a  chief,  who  was 
dflftd  now.  She  had  white  brothers  and  sisters  $ 
bttt  they  must  all  be  dead,  and  she  mnst  soon 
Jie,  for  she  was  old  and  feeble. 

The  traveler  wrote  to  the  post-master  at  Lan- 
eaMer,  Pennsylvania,  stating  these  facts,  and 
nrging  that  they  should  ha  pabiished.  The  let- 
tor  WAS  flung  aside  unnoticed.  Two  years  aft- 
er the  post-master  died,  and  the  letter  was  found 
among  his  papers.  It  was  published  in  a  news- 
psper,  a  copy  of  which  reached  Wyoming.  In- 
qoiries  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  this 
old  Indian  woman,  who  could  be  no  other  than 
the  lost  Frances  Slocum,  still  lived. 

Three  of  the  Slocum  family  set  out  at  once 
to  visit  their  long-lost  kinswoman.  Two  of 
them  were  the  brother  who  had  been  carried  to 
the  fort,  and  the  sbter  who  had  saved  him.  They 
foond  her  at  her  home.  For  some  time  she  was 
cold  snd  suspicious.  She  could  not  believe  that 
thej  were  the  brother  and  sister  who  had  been 
childrBO  with  her  half  a  century  ago.  They 
mtit  be  schemers  who  wished  to  get  possession 
of  her  person  or  her  land.  Still  she  told  them 
Aer  story.  Her  father^s  name  was  Slocum ;  he 
vTsf  a  tmall  man,  with  sandy  hair  and  freckled 
face.  He  wore  a  large-brimmed  hat.  He  lived 
near  a  Ibrt  by  a  great  river.     Three  Indians 


MKi^mAiiVE^ 


took  her  away  when  she  was  a  child,  many' 
winters  ago.  She  had  brothers  and  sisters.  One 
of  her  brothers  had  accidentally  hammered  off 
her  finger  nail,  and  it  had  never  grown  since. 
This  last  was  a  token  which  the  Slocums  had 
fixed  upon  as  a  sure  sign  by  which  they  could 
recognize  their  sister.  There  was  the  disfig- 
ured finger.  The  identification  was  complete. 
By  slow  degrees  they  won  her  confidenc5. 
But  she  resolutely  refused  all  their  invitations 
to  return  with  thbm,  even  for  a  visit. 

"  I  can  not  go,"  she  said ;  **  I  have  always 
lived  with  the  Indians ;  I  am  used  to  them ;  I 
wish  to  live  and  die  with  them.  My  husband 
and  my  boys  are  buried  here,  and  I  can  not 
leave  them.  I  have  a  house  and  land,  two 
daughters,  a  son-in-law,  and  grandchildren.  I 
was  a  sapling  when  they  took  me.  It  is  all 
gone  past.  I'  should  not  be  happy  with  my 
white  relatives.  I  am  glad  to  see  them  ;  but  I 
can  not  go.  Why  should  I  go  and  be  like  a 
fish  out  of  water?" 

**No,"  said  **  Cut-Finger,"  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter.  *'  She  can  not  go.  The  deer  can  not  live 
out  of  the  forest," 

"Yellow-Leaf;"  the  younger  daughter,  as- 
sented. **Our  mother,"  said  she,  **can  not 
go,  even  on  a  visit;  for  the  fish  dies  quickly 
out  of  water." 

Maconaqna  was  of  small  stature,  not  much 
bent;  she  wore  her  hair  club- 
bed behind,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  calico  short-gown,  with 
a  white  Mackinaw  blanket, 
a  fold  of  blue  cloth  around 
her  body,  red  leggins,  and 
buckskin  moccasins.  In 
dress,  manner,  habits,  and 
modes  of  thought  she  was  an 
Indian.  Yet  now  and  then 
some  vague  reminiscences 
of  her  childish  habits  would 
appear.  After  every  meal 
the  dishes  were  washed  by 
her  daughters,  and  the  room 
was  carefully  swept.  Her 
mother  had  taught  her  to 
do  so,  she  said,  and  she  had 
taught  her  daughters.  She 
was  rich  in  a  rude  way,  had 
fertile  lands,  a  comfortable 
house,  horses,  cattle,  and 
poultry,  convenient  furni- 
ture, an  abundance  of  trink- 
ets, clothes  enough  to  stock 
a  country  store,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

Her  brother  and  sister  1(  ft 
her,  half-pleased  and  half- 
saddened  by  the  condition 
in  which  they  had  found  her. 
The  brother  visited  her  again 
some  two  years  later  accom- 
panied by  his  two  daughters. 
She  received  them  gladly, 
and  said  if  he  would  come  to 
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her  she  would  give  him  h&If  her  land  i  btit  $he 
would  not  go  with  him.  N  ot  1  on j^  after  nrmti  ge^ 
mentswere  made  to  remove  the  Mkmi  IndUni 
farther  to  the  West  The  siory  uf  Fmnces 
Slocum  had  been  made  widx^Iy  knov^Ti,  and  by 
the  special  exertions  of  Mr.  Bidlatrk — a  gennine 
Wyoming  name — the  Represencati^  from  that 
district,  aided  by  John  Quincy  AdAmii,  ablllwaA 
passed,  securing  to.Maconaqun  and  bc!r  heirs  a 
tract  of  land  a  mile  square,  cmbmclng  the  home 
in  which  she  had  so  iong  lived.  But  »he  grew 
weaiy  when  her  Red  kindrad  had  go-n^^  and  said 
she  wished  to  live  no  longer  S  h  g  d  ic  d  i  n  184  7, 
and  is  buried  near  the  conHueiieo  of  the  MIb- 
sisinewa  and  the  Wabash  rivers. 

Among  the  many  adventures  tiarmtcd  by  the 
historians  of  Wyoming,  none  perhaps  exraedfi 
in  interest  the  story  of  the  ei»capo  of  Hjumnutid 
and  the  Bonnets  from 
their  Indian  captors. 
Lebbous  Hammond 
was  one  of  the  two 
who  had  escaped  from 
the  massacre  at  Es- 
ther's Rock.  He,  with 
Thomas  Bennet,  and 
his  son  Andrew,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of 
Indians.  It  was  in 
March,  and  the  snow 
lay  waist-deep  in  the 
woods,  but  the  Indians  ^ 
hurried  their  captiTOS  g 
on.  At  night  they  S 
were  eocured  by  slen-  | 
der  poles  laid  across  o 
them,  with  an  Indian 
Ijring  upon  each  end. 
The  fate  which  await- 
ed them  was  indicated 
too  plainly  to  be  mis- 
taken. Bennet  had 
torn  a  button  from  his 
coat  and  wished  to  re- 
place it.  "Fool,  Ben- 
net," said  one  of  the 
captors;  **only  one 
day  more.  Ton  die  at 
Wyalusing."  Then 
they  told  the  fate  of 
Boyd,  whom  they  had 
captured  not  long  be- 
fore. They  had  cut 
off  his  fingers  and  toes 
one  by  one,  and  pluck- 
ed out  his  eyes,  but 
could  not  extort  from 
him  a  cry  or  a  groan. 
"Boyd  brave  man,'* 
they  said.  The  pris- 
oners were  left  alone 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Hammond,'*  said 
Bennet,  *  *  we  must  rise 
upon  them  to-night," 


^*  It  ^iU  be  n  great  utidertaliiig/*  rpj»1ic<t 
ilLiiTiTnoiid ;   **  but  ic  may  lie  our  lam  c^huu^" 

^*  We  mny  iuceocd  \  but  if  I  am  to  4^  I  will 
sell  my  life  as  dourly  a«  pa«iiblc.*' 

The  boj  said  ttotbtng;  but  wa<  Mady  far 
action. 

That  night  tho  pHaioneri  were  ikcisicvJ  m 
usual.  Toward  montltig  they  wietts  nUvm^ 
from  the  p<»lc9  and  Bu€ered  tt$  walk  abonsal^ 
tie.  Soon  the  Indians  felt  iaio  a  dinaha^  ti. 
estoept  one  who  acted  as  walrbmiyi.  Ht  wl 
by  the  lire^  roustini^  a  deer^i  head,  juid  i^y 
picking  oat  the  dainty  monsels,.  Now  or  mm 
WAS  the  time.  Hammond  took  hi*  plica  ift^ 
etly  near  an  axe ;  the  boy  stood  near  mim 
tha  duu^  wcm  stacked;  Bennet  gained  a  §pmr 
tj  ape  reel  vcd,  aiid  eauUoUily  ap^fOached  tke 
guard^  who  was  nodding  evor  lib  cazly  bitil- 
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tost.  In  an  instant  the  ipear  was  drlyen 
Aroaf^  tha  body  of  the  Indian,  who  fell  forward 
Into  tha  fire.  Hammond  seised  the  axe  and 
da^ad  in  the  sknll  of  the  savage  who  had 
boasfeed  of  the  torture  of  Boyd.  Another  blow 
bnried  the  axe  in  the  neck  of  another  savage 
who  was  endearoring  to  rise.  Bennet,  leaving 
the  spear  in  the  body  of  his  first  victim,  seised  a 
hatchet  and  dealt  murderous  blows.  The  boy 
snapped  three  guns,  one  after  another,  at  the 
enemy ;  not  one  would  go  off.  A  stout  Indian 
mstiod  npon  him,  but  the  brave  lad  clubbing 
his  musket  buried  the  lock  deep  in  the  head 
of  the  savage.  Five  of  the  seven  Indians  lay 
dead.  The  two  odiers  fied,  one  desperately 
wounded  by  the  boy.  Bennet  fiung  his  hatchet 
at  the  other.  It  struck  in  his  back,  inflicting  a 
ghastly  wound. 

Still  the  victors  vrere  in  imminent  peril ;  they 
had  no  provisions,  the  weather  was  intensely 
cold,  and  the  woods  were  full  of  prowling  sav- 
^es,  who  might  easily  track  them  through  the 
deep  snow.  Bennet  was  an  old  hunter,  who 
knew  the  country,  and  led  them  over  the  ridges, 
carefully  avoiding  the  Indian  trails.  They  sworn 
the  half-frozen  streams,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  pick  a  few  winter-green  leaves  in  spots  where 
the  snow  had  drifted  away,  and  reached  their 
homes  in  three  days. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  wounded  by  young 
Bennet  died  in  the  woods.  His  companion, 
whom  the  elder  Bennet  had  marked  with  the 
hatchet,  was  found  lying  insensible  by  a  party 
of  his  tribe.  He  was  brought  to  life,  and  told 
the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  his  comrades,  ^'ev- 
en  years  after  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
Indians.  Hammond,  who  was  present,  saw  an 
old  Indian  with  a  crooked  back  walking  about, 
whose  fiu!e  seemed  familiar  to  him.  He  in- 
quired the  cau^  of  his  stooping. 

*'  A  Yankee  tomahawked  mo  at  Wyoming," 
was  the  sullen  reply. 

George  Ransom  entered  the  Bevolutionary 
army  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  father  was 
killed  at  Wyoming ;  his  elder  brother,  whose 
arm  was  broken  in  the  fight,  escaped  by  swim- 
ming the  river,  diving  under  water  when  fired 
at  from  the  shore.  Young  Ransom  himself  was 
with  the  company  detailed  to  bury  the  dead ; 
among  the  corpses  he  found  that  of  his  father, 
recpgmzal>le  by  some  portion  of  his  dress.  Two 
jrears  after  he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  party  of 
Tbri^  and  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, near  Montreal.  After  some  months  of 
close  captivity,  he,  with  two  others,  succeeded 
m  making  a  raft,  and  escaped  to  the  American 
shore.  A  weary  journey  lay  before  them.  For 
a  week  they  traveled  by  night  through  a  dense 
swamp,  feeding  upon  frogs  and  snakes  which 
they  caught.  One  of  them  became  exhausted, 
and  declared  that  he  could  go  no  farther ;  his 
comrades  endeavored  to  rouse  him  by  threaten- 
ing to  eat  his  flesh  if  he  died.  This  succeeded  for 
a  time ;  but  he  soon  gave  out  again,  and  urged  his 
friends  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  It  was  better 
t^  he  should  die  alone  than  that  all  should  per- 


ish together.  They  built  a  rude  booth  by  the 
side  of  a  spring,  gathered  a  pile  of  frogs,  kindled 
a  fire,  and  went  their  way.  After  many  days* 
hard  travel  they  reached  Foultney,  in  Vermont, 
where  they  found  friends.  Three  weeks  after, 
their  comrade  whom  they  had  left  behind  made 
his  appearance.  Rest,  water,  and  a  diet  of  broil- 
ed fiogs  had  recruited  his  strength,  and  he. had 
followed  on  in  their  track. 

Ransom  re-entered  the  army,  served  through 
the  war,  then  returned  to  Wyoming,  married 
a  wife,  and  began  the  worid  anew.  For  a  time 
the  young  couple  were  poor  enough.  Until 
their  crop  of  flax  was  grown  they  were  sorely 
off  for  clothing.  But  necessity  taught  them  in- 
vention. Ransom  mowed  down  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  nettles,  rotted  the  stalks  like  hemp,  and 
from  the  fibres  his  good  wife  wove  cloth  and 
made  some  indispensable  garments.  When  his 
flax  was  ripe  it  was  pulled,  hastily  rotted,  spun, 
and  woven.  In  just  eight  days  from  the  time 
when  it  was  pulled  the  young  farmer  rejoiced 
in  a  suit  of  clothes  made  fttun  it  by  his  thrifty 
wife. 

Ransom  prospered  in  the  world,  became  a 
man  of  note,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
his  regiment.  Once,  when  he  was  far  advanced 
in  years,  a  young  man  ventured  in  his  presence 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Washington.  In  a 
moment  the  cane  of  the  veteran  rose,  and  the 
young  man  lay  sprawling  on  the  ground.  An 
action  for  assault  was  instituted.  The  fact 
could  not  be  denied,  and  Ransom,  pleading 
guilty,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court. 

*'  Colonel  Ransom,**  asked  Matthias  fiollen- 
back,  who  was  one  of  the  judges,  **  where  were 
you  in  1777?" 

**In  my  father's  Company,  with  Washing- 
ton's army.** 

**  Where  were  you  on  the  8d  of  July,  1788  ?" 

"With  Captain  Spaulding,  on  my  way  to 
Wyoming.  ** 

"And  the  following  summer  ?** 

"  With  Sullivan,  in  the  Lake  Country,  fiog- 
ging  the  Indians.*' 

"  And  the  next  fall  and  winter  ?*' 

"A  prisoner  on  the  St.  Lawrence." 

"Well,  Colonel,  did  you  knock  the  man 
down?" 

"  I  did,  and  would  do  it  again  under  the  like 
provocation." 

"  What  was  the  provocation  ?'* 

"  The  rascal  abused  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton.»» 

"  Colonel  Ransom,**  said  the  Judge,  after  due 
deliberation,  "  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  that 
you  shall  be  fined  one  cent,  and  that  the  prose- 
cutor shall  pay  the  costs.** 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war  brought 
no  immediate  peace  to  Wyoming.  The  valley 
had  suffered  fearfully  during  the  contest.  The 
entire  population  could  not  have  exceeded  three 
thousand  persons.  Fully  three  hundred  men 
— at  least  one-third  of  the  able-bodied  men — 
had  been  killed.     The  iurvivors  were  now  to 
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bd  compelled  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  homes  which  had  been  won  at  the  cost  of 
so  much  toil  and  blood. 

Pennsylvania  had  never  acquiesced  in  the 
claim  of  Connecticut  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
Susquehanna  country.  The  question  was 
brought  before  the  appropriate  tribunal,  by 
which  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  this  decision  the  people  of  Wyoming  did 
not  complain.  If  they  could  bs  secured  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  their  homes,  they  cared 
not  whether  they  were  to  be  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  of  Connecticut  But  they  soon 
found  that  their  titles  were  not  to  be  recognized. 
Their  lands  were  granted  anew,  and  they  were 
to  be  expelled  from  their  pleasant  valley.  Then 
ensued  the  long  and  weary  contest  known  as  the 
"  Second  Pennamite  war,"  into  the  details  of 
which  we  have  not  space 
to  enter.  Those  who 
indiscriminately  praise 
the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  —  who 
see  in  every  instance  of 
disorder  a  proof  of 
national  degeneracy — 
who  are  sure  that  land- 
jobbing,  and  Kansas 
troubles,  and  Anti-Rent 
disorders  would  never 
have  occttiTed  in  the 
good  old  timss  of  our 
fathers— will  do  well  to 
read  the  story  of  Wyo- 
ming during  the  years 
that  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  war  for  Inde- 
pendence, as  told  at 
length  by  Mr.  Miner, 
in  his  minute  History 
of  Wyoming;  or,  more 
briefly,  by  Mr.  Peck,  in 
the  excellent  work  be- 
fore us. 

The  Pennsylvanian 
authorities  sent  com- 
missioners, backed  by 
military  force,  to  dis- 
possess the  settlers. — 
These  performed  their 
functions  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  remind 
the  people  of  the  days  of 
Butler  and  Giengwah- 
toh.  The  settlers  were 
insulted,  their  crops  de- 
stroyed, their  houses 
burned,  their  wives  and 
children  abused.  At 
one  time  a  hundred  and 
fifty  families  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  new- 
ly-built dwellings,  and 
forced  to  fly  on  foot  80 
miles  to  the  Lackawax- 
en    settlements.     The 


Yankees,  driven  to  desperation,  resisted.  The 
Connecticut  Company,  who  claimed  the  right 
to  the  soil,  poured  in  settlers,  armed  to  "  man 
their  claims.*'  The  whole  history  of  the  times 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  the  story  of  Kansas 
of  the  present  day. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Wyoming  were 
the  Bidlack  family.  One  son  commanded  s 
company  at  the  battle,  and  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  men;  the  father  was  soon  after  made 
prisoner  by  the  Indians;  another  son,  Benja- 
min, was  with  the  army,  in  which  he  served 
during  the  war. 

Benjamin  Bidlack  was  a  stout,  feariess,  jolly 
fellow,  who  told  a  good  story,  sang  a  capital 
song,  and  was  nowise  averse  to  the  bottle.  He 
was  too  good  a  Yankee  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
Pcnnsyh-anians,  and  was  carried  off  to  Snabii- 
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17,  And  thrown  into  pruon.  He  bore  his  con- 
fliiement  in  the  jolliest  manner ;  and  it  soon  be- 
came the  farorite  amusement  in  Sunbar^  to  as- 
semble about  the  jail,  treat  Ben  Bidlack,  and 
hear  him  sing.  At  first  he  was  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  door  of  his  cell  to  amuse  them ; 
then  he  was  allowed  to  perform  on  the  stoop. 
Day  after  daj  passed.  Ben  sang  his  songs, 
drank  his  grog»  and  retired  to  his  cell  when  his 
auditors  were  ready  to  disperse.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  hia  captivity ;  his  captors  certainly 
did« 

At  length  he  announced  that  he  had  added  a 
new  song  to  his  repertoire  ;  it  was  called  **  The 
Old  Swaggering  Man,*'  and  was  a  rouser.  To 
do  justice  to  it  he  must  have  plenty  of  room  to 
•et  the  part ;  he  must  haye  a  stont  cane,  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  stoop. 


Vol.  XVIL— No.  99.--X 


**  Bring  on  the  cane,  and  clear  the  stoop  1** 
said  the  by-standers. 

Ben  took  the  cane,  and  a  fresh  pull  at  the 
whisky-jug;  he  staggered  back  and  forth,  pour- 
ing forth  Terse  after  rerse,  each  ending  with  the 
chorus,  **  Here  goes  the  Old  Swaggering  Man!" 
At  last,  as  if  resolred  to  outdo  himself,  he  took 
another  drink,  staggered  more  wildly  than  erer, 
reached  the  end  of  the  stoop,  shouted  out  the 
familiar  chorus — ^^Here  goes  the  Old  Stagger- 
ing Man  1'*  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
leaped  from  the  stoop,  bounded  over  a  h!gh 
fence,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Wy- 
oming. 

Some  of  the  Pennsylvanians  laughed,  some 
swore,  and  others  followed  the  jailer  a  few  rods 
in  pursuit,  but  only  caught  a  glimpse  of  his 
stalwart  figure   disappearing   in    the   gloom. 
**  There's  do  use  chas- 
ing him,"  they  said, 
as  they  came  back; 
**he   can    outrun   a 
deer." 

The  next  day  it  was 
noised  abroad  in  Wy- 
oming that  Ben  Bid- 
lack  had  sung  him- 
self out  of  Sunbuiy 
jail,  and  was  at  home 
safe  and  sound. 

Poor  Ben  Bidlack 
led  for  yean  an  nn- 
prosperous  life.  The 
part  of  the  '*01d 
Swaggering  Man'* 
came  quite  too  natu- 
ral to  him.  Men 
shook  their  heads  as 
he  passed,  and  regret- 
ted that  there  was  lit- 
tle hope  that  his  char- 
acter or  his  fortune 
would  improre.  He 
struggled  long  and 
Tainly  against  inclina- 
tion and  temptation. 
A  higher  strength 
came  at  length  to  aid 
his  weakness.  Meth- 
odist preachers  made 
their  way  to  Wyo- 
ming; the  *'01d 
Swaggering  Man'*  was 
converted,  and  in  due 
time  became  a  preach- 
er of  that  denomina- 
tion. His  old  power 
of  song  remained,  but 
the  pious  hymns  of 
Charles  Wesley  re- 
placed the  jovial  staves 
of  his  youth.  He  had 
found  his  true  voca- 
tion, and  in  it  passed 
the  many  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  hon- 
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0T6d  and  beloTocL  In  1825  he  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  The  turvir- 
ing  loldiers  of  the  Revolution  gathered  from  far 
and  near,  each  wearing  a  sprig  of  laurel  at  his 
button.  The  old  man  marched  at  their  head  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  keeping  time  once  more 
to  the  familiar  strains  of  Yankee  Doodle.  His 
oration  took  the  form  of  a  sermon,  from  the 
text,  '*For  consider  how  great  things  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  jou.  **  It  was  a  stirring  discourse ; 
the  fire  of  his  jonth  seemed  renewed,  as  the 
veteran  told  the  story  of  the  struggle  in  which 
he  had  borne  a  part 

The  second  Pennamite  war  lasted  for  years, 
with  various  fortune.  The  Yankees,  repeated- 
ly driven  off,  returned  with  fresh  numbers.  The 
last  engagement  in  which  lives  were  lost  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  October,  1 784.  The  scene 
of  this  action  is  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the 
''Umbrella  Tree,"  whose  shape  and  conspicu- 
ous position  have  long  made  it  a  landmark  in 
the  valley.  The  venerlble  house,  half-hidden 
by  trees,  was  built  and  occupied  by  Denison. 
''Last  season,  1867,"  says  Dr.  Peck,  **it  ex- 
changed its  original  red  covering  for  a  new 
white  one,  and  but  for  its  antique  form  and 
large  chimney  would  now  exhibit  quite  a  mod- 
em appearance."  The  house  on  the  left  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  block-houses  from  which  the 
Yankees  fired  the  last  deadly  shot  in  the  Pen- 
namite  war.  The  road  whidi  crosses  the  creek 
is  the  old  road  along  which  the  patriot  army 
marched  to  attack  the  Tories  and  Indians  on 
the  fatal  Sd  of  July. 

But  the  troubles  of  Wyoming  were  not  over. 


It  was  long  before  the  settlers  were  placed  in 
quiet  possession  of  their  lands.  But  as  time 
passed  wiser  counsels  prevailed.  A  compro- 
mise was  entered  upon,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
original  settlers  were  secured  in  the  possessioa 
of  their  homes,  and  the  long  feud  was  finally 
healed. 

Things  then  moved  on  quietly  for  years,  un- 
til it  was  discovered  that  Wyoming  lay  in  one 
of  the  richest  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 
Railways  were  then  constructed  which  brought 
the  secluded  valley  within  a  few  hours*  easy 
ride  from  the  sea-board.  Yet  still  the  most 
usual  family  names  in  Wyoming  are  those  in- 
scribed on  the  monument  which  commemorates 
those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  1788. 

Half  a  century  of  peace  and  prosperity  has 
almost  effaced  the  memoiy  of  the  troublous 
years  that  preceded,  as  another  half  century 
will  efface  the  memoiy  of  .the  bitter  contests 
that  now  rage  around  us.  Hot-headed  sealots 
and  unscrupulous  partisans  were  among  our 
fathers,  as  they  are  with  us,  and  will  be  with 
our  children.  Their  unjust  schemes  and  selfish 
plans  have  died,  are  dying,  and  will  die  with 
them.  The  conservative  element  will  in  the 
end  be  too  strong  for  them. 

Wyoming  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
its  local  historians.  Mr.  Miner  gleaned  from 
half-forgotten  records,  and  gathered  from  the 
lips  of  the  survivors  of  the  heroic  age  the  thou- 
sand minute  details  which  enabled  him  to  pre- 
sent an  almost  daguerreotypic  picture  of  the 
Wyoming  of  the  Revolution.  Dr.  Peck,  woi^ 
thily  following  his  example,  has  made  a  wel- 
come addition  to  our  historical  literature. 


«mi  UMBBBLXJL-TBXa. 
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VAGABONDIZlNa  m  BELGIUM. 

AT  aoon^  Ociohcr  31,  18ri7,  I  committed  my 
foatuiiei*  til  tho  stcuditiess  of  the  North  Star 
tod  mibd  for  Soattiampton.  I  had  taken  my 
ticket  ou  Friday  (Iwcky  <Liy  I),  and,  without  the 
iMisianes  of  stCTcdon^i^  hiid  stowed  all  my  real 
aad  pencmal  estate  in  &  vacant  bunk,  jast  over 
the  ooe  whkb  my  ralo&bk  though  somewhat 
diUfildatad  body  ws^  ti>  occupy  during  the 
jii^U  of  the  Toya^e.  A  carpet-bag,  contain- 
ing mf  wardrobe,  libmn%  etc.,  etc,  and  a  faded 
blae  conon  lambjnella,  constituted  my  luggage  ; 
i  big  apple  for  eat-'h  day  the  voyage  was  pro- 
phesied to  kit,  ftud  a  bulky  black  bottle,  filled 
lip  my  iuToice  of  stores.  Thus  equipped,  and 
wit^  thirty-cighi  dotlarii  and  sixty  cents  in  my 
pockety  I  eel  out  to  make  the  grand  tour. 

With  this  luiial  urtui^tiaL  mixture  of  people 
'if  ail  natiotu  (rajs*?lf  tJie  only  Yankee  passen- 
m)  E&r  ouf  company  j  with  Uie  usual  weather, 
'^muth  fluer  than  con  Id  be  expected  at  the 
Ueii<j  of  y.'ar  ;'*  with  the  fogs  on  the  Banks, 
ud  rain  at  the  Devirs  Hole ;  with  the  usual 
'*  mountains  high"  wares  of  fifteen  feet  alti- 
^e ;  with  the  lunal  grandeur  of  storm,  and 


still  grander  calm ;  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  Aurora  Borealis  beauties  shooting  in  tri- 
colored  rays  across  the  sky,  swinging  into  great 
bows  of  beauty,  gaudily  fringing  the  passing 
cloud  and  glistening  on  the  ragged  wave-top ; 
with  rather  more  than  usual  phosphoric  glories 
dancing  in  broad  spangles  on  the  sea  of  ink 
around  our  bows,  lighting  up  the  distant  sea- 
foam,  and,  like  a  river  of  molten  silver,  smok- 
ing, bubbling,  rollicking  in  our  wake ;  with  the 
usual  longing  to  climb  the  white  cliffs,  and 
plant  our  feet  on  the  green  turf  of  Old  fin- 
gland  ;  with  the  usual  glance  of  admiration  at 
the  strength,  the  wealth,  the  gloiy  of  that  iron- 
bound  island ;  with  the  usual  rolling  and  pitch- 
ing across  the  Channel  to  la  belle  France ;  the 
usual  falling  in  love  with  tidy  French  women, 
and  usual  comparing  them  with  those  angels 
of  light  across  the  water  whose  Gothic  orna- 
ments are  so  deranging  the  world's  finances, 
and  whose  petticoats,  a  world  too  wide  for  their 
shrunk  shanks,  sweep  the  dirty  ways  of  Amer- 
ica's dirty  metropolis ;  with  the  usual  reverence 
for  that  daddy  of  all  lions,  Paris,  but  without 
the  usual  deep-boring  description  of  his  separ- 
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ate  hain,  I  passed  on  to  Brussels,  to  Antwerp, 
and — to  a  period. 

At  Antwerp  it  was  mj  first  pleasure  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Mynheer  Wittkamp  —  a 
man  whom  all  American  lovers  of  art  should 
desire  to  know — he  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  painted  **Tho  Deliverance  of  Leyden,'* 


and  gave  to  America  the  finest  pictnre  she  has 
yet  been  able  to  acquire,  the  most  perfect  stndy 
for  her  young  artists.  I  found  him  close  up 
under  the  rafters  of  a  high-peaked  old  house — 
a  Young-Holland  man,  free  from  all  highfalutin. 
spread-eagle  ideas,  surrounded  by  the  parapher- 
nalia  of  an  old-time  studio,  with  broken  casts, 
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fpfotesque  fi^^ures,  quaint  old 
faraiturey     carious     books, 
pieces  of  armor,  and  mod- 
ern costumes,  mingled  het- 
erogeneoaslj  with  big  Dutch 
pipes,  stomps  of  cigars,  scraps 
of  bread,  and  rinds  of  cheese; 
with  mde  strong  sketches, 
well  -  finished    studies,   and 
beautiful  pictures ;  diligent- 
ly pursuing  his  study  of  art, 
satisfied  that  he  was  engaged 
in    the    highoat    calling  of 
earth ;     satisfied    with    its 
pains  as  increasing  by  con- 
trut  the  height  of  its  pleas- 
area;  satisfied  with  its  pleas- 
ores  at   the    perfection   of 
eaidily  eigoyment ;  satisfied 
with  his  poTorty,  as  it  garo 
him  no  opportunity  to  waste 
his  life  in  petty  pursuiu,  and 
aeenred  him    from    annoy- 
ances to  which  the  rich  are 
sa1]()6eled;    only  dissatisfied 
that  OQkitracted  galleries  and 
oontmeted   tastes  restricted 
hna  tt>  little  canvases  and 
trifiiog  sabjects.     He  made 
nuog^, inquiries    after   the 
eowMon  of  his  picture ;  was 
pfettiad  lo  learn  that  it  occu- 
pied te  p(Mt  of  honor  in  the 
moit  Iniportant   American 
Art  Go^llery,  in  the  Academy 
Kif  ¥inQ  Art-1,  th;%t  h  doing 
more  for  the  develoj»nient  of 
artiitie  la  lent  thun  any  other  in  the  world ;  was 
p1^w?d  to  learu  that  it  was  studied  by  artists,  and 
admired  by  all ;  wn^  >:at  isfied  with  the  very  small 
mm  which  he  hnd  ire*,  ived,  as  it  was  place  and 
proienration^  and  not  [trice,  that  he  had  desired 
for  it    Th^^  pieturo  iv^s  too  democratic  for  the 
European  galleiie!)  thiit  were  large  enough  to 
receiTO  it ;    he  was  tuo  poor  to  rent  a  large 
-''.^i^  'J--    hnnh  fiir  its  exhibition.     He  had 
iereial  times  been  on  the  point  of  cutting  out 
the  heads  and  nailing  them  to  the  rafters  of  his 
studio^  nUher  than  let  them  spoil  on  the  roller ; 
was  thankful. he  had  been  induced  to  send  it  to 
America ;  be«des,  the  little  sum  of  money  he 
reeeiTed  had  enabled  him  to  make  the  tour  to 
Italy,  which  he  had  long  desired,  and  during 
which  he  had  passed  the  hiqipiest  six  months 
of  his  Ufe.     He  spoke  of  his  future  course  of 
stody;    said  that  he  would  like  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  New  World,  but  that  there  was  a 
broad  patch  of  water  between  here  and  there — 
that  his  feet  were  accustomed  to  standing  on 
land — that  the  passages  of  the  Presidenty  Arc^ 
tic.  Central  America^  and  many  other  similar 
ones  that  he  heard  of,  were  not  such  as  to  en- 
tice one  to  a  sea-adventure ;   neTcrtheless  ho 
would  at  once  derote  his  evenings  to  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  his  days  to  the  paint- 
ing of  portraits ;  then,  after  he  had  acquired  a 
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sufficiency  of  words  and  dollars,  so  that  he  shi^ulci 
not  be  cheated  out  of  half  the  profits  of  his  tour 
by  the  lack  of  them,  if  he  could  overcome  his 
aversion  to  a  sea-voyage,  God  permitting,  he 
would  traverse  some  of  the  beautiful  scenes, 
and  paint  some  of  the  wild,  free  figures  so  po- 
etically described  by  the  great  American  nov- 
elist 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  so  flat  a  country 
can  raise  up  great  artists,  but  tlie  superb  colos- 
sal statue  of  Rubens  under  my  window  is  evi- 
dence positive  that  not  only  great  painters  but 
great  sculptors  have  existed  here.  I  can  not 
help  believing,  however,  that  if  Rubens  had 
been  surrounded  by  such  graceful  forms  as 
grow  up  among  American  mountain  ridges,  and 
by  such  exquisite  faces  as  are  met  iii  some  of 
our  American  cities  —  if  he  had  drawn  his  in- 
spiration from  stalwart  Virginia  mountaineer? 
and  athletic  backwoodsmen  from  our  Western 
hills,  instead  of  from  the  shrunken  corpses  of 
Antwerpen  hospitals — he  would  have  produced 
such  pictures  as  would  have  left  no  room  for 
disputing  his  right  to  the  highest  position  among 
painters.  I  can  understand  the  possibility  of  a 
lack  of  models  and  a  depraved  public  taste  in- 
ducing an  artist  to  nail  a  dead  body  to  a  crofs 
and  paint  its  portrait,  but  I  can  not  understand 
the  disposition  which  can  invest  that  portrait 
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with  the  attributes  of  Deitj,  to 
renerate  and  worship  it;  and 
in  spite  of  Rnbens's  miracn- 
ioos  colors,  and  Yan  Dyck's 
powerful  light  and  shadows, 
these  Crucifixions  and  De- 
scents from  Crosses  are  ob- 
jects of  disquiet,  if  not  dis- 
gust, to  me.  I  know  a  Ru- 
bens head,  that  hangs  in  an 
American  gentleman's  parlor, 
that  gives  me  more  agreeable 
studj  than  the  score  of  his  great 
works  I  find  in  Antwerp,  not- 
withstanding one  of  these  ranks 
third  among  the  world's  great 
pictures. 

No  man  more  readily  as- 
similates with  the  people  with 
whom  he  sojourns  than  does 
the  true -bom  Yankee.  In 
Paris  he  jabbers  and  gesticu- 
lates as  violentlj  as  any  ver- 
itable Crapaud ;  in  London 
he  drinks  'alf-and-'alf,  'urrahs 
for  the  Queen,  and  damns  e^ery  Frenchman. 
Meet  the  same  man  in  Constantinople,  and 
you  wotdd  think  his  shaved  and  turbaned  head 
had  never  contained  but  the  one  thought,  ^^  Al- 
lah ii  Allah ;"  and  though,  when  admitted  to 
the  secret  of  his  nationality,  yon  know  very 
well  that  not  the  slightest  movement  escapes 
his  observation,  yet  his  head  never  moves  but 
his  body  must  wheel,  his  eye,  so  heavy  and  so 
stolid,  seems  only  to  say  that  he  would  suffer 
that  shaved  and  turbaned  head  to  be  torn  from 
his  faithful  shoulders  rather  than  adopt  an  ad- 
ditional thought  to  disturb  the  one  AUah  il  Al- 
lah reverie. 


MT  AWISBB. 
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I  was  but  acting  the  instincts  of  my  breed  in 
joining  the  party  of  Liberals  and  assisting  at 
Antwerper  political  discussions.  It  was  but 
ten  days  before  the  election ;  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  is  almost  as  positive  in  Belgium 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  little  beer- 
house estaminet  in  which  I  was  domiciled  re- 
sounded from  morning  till  midnight  with  polit- 
ical debate.  Like  foreigners  in  my  own  coun- 
try,  I  joined  that  party  which  called  itself  by 
the  most  democratic  name,  without  knowing 
much  more  than  they  usually  do  of  ite  leaders 
and  principles ;  and  as  politics  is  half  the  stock 
in  trade  of  every  American  vagabond,  it  was 
easy  for  me  to  address  those  around 
me  with  the  air  of  an  old  haranguer, 
and  to  bring  them  to  listen  to  my  some- 
what novel  precepts.  As  my  hearers 
mostly  wore  blouses,  I  advocated  a  high 
protective  tariff,  that  farmers,  mechan- 
ics, and  laborers  might  thrive— the  ab- 
olition of  all  duties  on  coffee,  tobacco, 
mm,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life, 
and  such  other  similar  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  seemed  to  de- 
mand— all  the  while  mingling  as  modi 
tme  republican  medicine  in  my  pr»ctic« 
as  I  thought  would  be  swallowed  with- 
out observation.  My  success  was  im- 
mense ;  and  following  the  example  of 
Teutonic  and  Hibernian  vagabonds  in 
my  own  country,  I  began  to  look  about 
me  for  an  office  that  should  comport 
with  my  lofly  lineage  and  many  aceom- 
plishments,  and  had  already  inquired 
into  the  pliability  of  Flemish  Alder- 
men and  Judges  of  Elections,  when  a 
friend  of  mine  (he  wore  a  Uu^  cock- 
ed hat  and  red  worsted  epaoleta)  as- 
sured me  that  I  ooold  exert  my  talents 
much  more  profitably  in  some  other 
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sphere ;  so  I  retired  from  the  arena  of  political 
strife. 

My  sixth  daj  in  Antwerp  was  Sandaj ;  and 
fdll  determined  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the 
dictation  to  *'  do  in  Borne  as  Bomans  do,"  I 
went  to  chnreh  in  the  morning,  to  the  beer- 
hoose  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  the  theatre  at 
night. 

Soon  after  I  had  entered  the  great  Cathedral, 
and  while  I  was  yet  busy  admiring  the  grand 
old  structure,  a  change  of  position  of  the  wor- 
shifRngcrowd  surrounded  and  completely  fenced 
me  in  with  densely-packed,  low-kneeling  fig- 
ares.  I  glanced  around  for  a  chance  to  make 
myself  appear  somewhat  less,  but  was  startled 
to  find  that  I  had  not  a  foot  of  floor  to  turn  my 
feet  on.  I  had  just  thought  enough  to  turn 
my  face  toward  the  altar  and  stand  erect — a 
tidl,  white-haired,  dark-bearded,  strange-look- 
ing figure  among  fire  thousand  kneeling,  wor- 
shiping ones — and,  ye  men  of  buckram,  ye 
diifalrous  knights  who  deem  it  brave  to  stand 
before  the  cannon's  mouth  to  dare  the  battle's 
stonn ;  who  fight  each  other,  and  call  it  noble, 
if  ye  would  prore  what  real  courage  3rou  pos- 
sess, go  stand  amidst  five  thousand  upturned 
fiuo,  all  mute  and  motionless,  rise  before  ten 
thousand  quiet  or  quizzing  eyes,  and  if  for  ten 
minutes  yon  stand  their  fire  right  steadily,  then 
have  no  fears  of  future  failures.  Another  move- 
ment of  the  devotees  allowed  me  to  change  my 
plaee  for  a  more  retired  one  ;  still  my  glisten- 
iag  hair,  brightened  by  the  downward  light, 
vss  the  point  of  sight  for  all  wandering  eyes, 
vntil  I  edged  my  way  to  the  shady  side  of  a 
fioted  column ;  and  there  you  who  believe  that 
off  Catholicism  is  stupid  mummery  —  yon  who 
iftmid  crimp  each  man's  opinion  to  one  con- 
tncted  creed — yon  who  would  restrict  Church 
ntes  to  one  small,  stern  circle  —  should  have 
joined  in  listening  to  the  solemn  chant.  The 
iHghtest,  smoothest  note  of  a  German  flute  first 
ttirred  the  air,  a  well-drawn  bow  increased  the 
trill,  a  child's  small  voice  was  faintly  heard. 
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the  organ  tones  swelled  up  the  sound,  the  chant 
broke  forth,  the  music  pealed,  a  hundred  voices 
gave  out  the  song,  a  hundred  horns  but  smooth- 
ed the  tone,  a  hundred  bows  joined  in  the 
throng,  and,  as  though  angels  would  assist  the 
fi§tes  of  men,  from  four  hundred  feet  above  our 
heads  half  a  hundred  massive  bells  rang  forth 
harmonious  peals — rolled  down  upon  us  great 
waves  of  sound  that  swayed  along  the  lofty 
nave,  resounded  through  the  broad,  high  caves, 
and  echoed  among  the  tall  old  columns  that  sa- 
cred, solemn,  glorious  song. 

In  the  afternoon,  notwithstanding  my  morn- 
ing's mishap,  I  still  insisted  upon  following  the 
habit  of  my  countrymen  who  practice  the  cus- 
toms of  such  people  as  they  see  fit  to  honor  with 
their  company,  and  engaged  in  eating  pretzels 
and  drinking  what  is  here  called  bikre  de  Ba- 
vikre — a  liquid  similar  to  that  which  a  sign- 
board in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  denominates 
^^  Larger  Bear** — and  at  night  I  went  to  the 
opera.  I  had  some  difi^culty  in  finding  my 
way  to  the  Opera  House ;  but  got  seated  at  last 
on  the  front  bench  of  the  third  tier  just  before 
six  o'clock.  The  leader  had  already  taken  his 
place,  the  orchestra  were  coming  up  from  the 
lower  regions,  and  I  was  preparing  myself  for 
an  acceptable  treat,  when  a  rascally  gamin  in 
the  gallery  above  pointed  to  me,  and  cried  out, 
**  There's  the  new  priest !  See  the  new  priest  I 
Hurrah  for  the  new  priest  I"  I  could  have  wrung 
the  neck  of  the  little  imp,  but,  instead  of  doing 
so,  I  sat  in  stately  silence,  pretending  not  to 
know  that  I  was  seen  by  any  body  in  the  house 
except  those  who  were  sitting  next  to  me ;  but 
the  cry  was  taken  up  by  other  gamins,  the  peo- 
ple of  my  own  tier  beginning  to  recognize  me, 
and  joining  in  the  ciy,  encouraged  those  of  the 
gallery  to  increase  the  hurrah  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  too  much  for  Yankee  humanity 
to  sit  under ;  so,  rising  in  my  place,  I  dared 
them  just  to  come  down  once  and  I  would  whip 
the  whole  generation  of  them.  This  appeal,  in 
not  the  most  perfect  French  that  ever  was  spo- 
ken, brought  down 
the  house  ;  the  pit 
shrieked  and  shout- 
ed ;  the  tiers,  disre- 
garding the  hisses 
of  the  leader  and  the 
vociferous  demands 
of  gens  darmes  for 
silence,  laughed  and 
cheered  ;  the  gal- 
lery of  gamins  shout- 
ed **  Encore,  en- 
core I"  "Wake  up, 
old  one  1"  "Go  in, 
White-Top!"  until 
my  blood  fairly 
boiled  again,  and 
(perhaps  somewhat 
actuated  by  the 
pretzels  1  had  eat- 
en) I  set  out,  de- 
termined to  kill  two 
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birds  with  one  stone,  by  pitching  ererj  one  of 
the  young  rascals  into  the  pit  As  I  sortied 
into  the  corridor  I  met  two^ait  tfarme*^  whose 
company— or  perhaps  it  was  the  change  of  air, 
or  perhaps  the  recollection  that  I  knew  the  road 
down  stairs  better  than  np,  or  the  thought  that 
it  would  be  easier  traveled,  that  induced  me  to 
change  my  course,  and  retire  from  the  theatre 
and  from  Antwerp  in  dignified  disgust. 

A  road,  flat  as  a  pancake,  straight  as  a  gun- 
barrel,  and  covered  with  fog,  were  soon  de- 
scribed, though  it  extended  from  Anvers  to  the 
moon  instead  of  to  Gand  (or  Ghent,  as  we  call 
it).  The  towns  are  thirty  miles  apart,  and  any 
American  engine-driver,  knowing  the  road  to 
be  smooth,  firm,  and  free  from  obstructions, 
would  go  over  it  in  sixty  minutes,  or  leave  for 
some  faster  business ;  but  these  slower  coaches 
fancy  that  they  are  rushing  through  the  world 
at  a  rapid  rate  when  they  pass  it  in  double  that 
time. 

Directed  by  Mjuheer  Muulmeester  (donkey- 
driver  ?),  I  found  the  house  most  interesting  to 
Americans  of  any  in  Gand ;  but  as  the  proprie- 
tor was  not  just  then  at  home,  I  went  to  the 
Public  Library,  and  read  in  the  city's  history 
that  **  a  Congress  met  there  at  the  end  of  June,*' 
and  that  the  *'  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  24th 
December,  1814.*'  The  history  gives  the  names 
and  residence  only  of  the  British  Commission- 
ers ;  and  then  says  that  **  Messrs.  Adams,  Bay- 
ard, Clay,  Gallatin,  and  Russell  lodged  with 
M.  Schamp,  Hotel  de  Lovendeghem,  Rue  de 
Champs,  No.  45 ;  that  they  became  yery  pop- 
ular with  the  Gantois,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
immensity  of  the  seas  that  separate  them,  these 
estimable  strangers  conserve  yet  (1840)  with 
Gand  relations  of  amity  and  friendship." 

The  polite  chief  librarian  showed  me  the 
Library  Album,  in  which,  among  the  proud 
names  and  broad  seals  of  princes,  kings,  and 
emperors,  is  written,  in  the  unassuming,  not- 
to-be-mistaken  characters,  so  suggestive  of  the 
nature  of  **  that  old  man  eloquent'* — 

**18  AuguH,  1814 

Joinc  QvrvoT  AoAica 
Libeitatem—Amieitiam—Fidem.** 

Returning  to  the  Rue  de  Champs,  No.  45,  I 
was  kindly  received  by  its  proprietor,  the  finest- 
looking  Flamand  that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
meet — a  man  six  feet  and  two  or  three  inches 
high,  rather  heavily  built,  with  a  large,  well- 


formed  head,  a  strongly-marlt' 
ed,  intelligent,  eminently  kind 
face — amanthatwoold  be  no- 
ble in  any  country  and  vitli- 
out  any  handle  to  his  name, 
and  just  such  a  one  as  I  like 
to  find  in  possession  of  Amer- 
ican historical  relics.  He  said 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  show- 
ing me  his  house ;  that  he  was 
;^  sorry  it  had  been  changed  from 
its  original  formation  before 
he  became  its  possessor;  bvt 
the  saloon  in  whidi  the  Con- 
gress was  held  was  not  much  altered,  and  tiie 
beantifnl  garden  is  just  about  the  same  as  when 
our  representatives  gave  their  grand  blow-out 
there  after  their  work  was  done.  When  I  re- 
membered that  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Henry 
Clay  led  off  the  entertainment,  I  was  not  svr- 
prised  at  hearing  that  it  was  still  spoken  of 
among  the  remaining  fashionables  of  that  pe- 
riod as  the  most  superb  of  their  recollections. 

Through  thirty  miles  of  garden,  where  eveiy 
natural  resource  is  developed  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent ;  where  not  a  foot  of  ground  is  qMUicd  from 
contributing  in  some  way  to  the  support  of  the 
dense  population  that  exists  upon  it ;  where  ev- 
ery plant  is  trained  to  its  most  profitable  growth ; 
where  every  tree  must  through  life  yield  the  last 
twig  that  may  safely  be  pruned  from  its  valua- 
ble trunk ;  where  not  a  shred  of  clodi  nor  a  scrap 
of  paper  is  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground;  where 
every  thing  on  the  earth  and  in  the  earth  is 
turned  into  some  necessary  or  convenience  of 
life,  I  returned  to  the  Belgic  capital  from 
Ghent. 

My  $88  60  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  conchi- 
sion,  and  being  well  aware  that  it  is  incon- 
venient to  travel  with  **  nary  red,"  I  began  to 
ponder  on  the  propriety  of  replenbhing  my 
treasury.  I  had  heard  of  a  literary  character 
at  Brussels  who  was  preparing  a  book  for  such 
of  his  countrymen  as  proposed  emigrating  to 
America,  and  I  bethought  me  that  some  of  the 
funny  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  American  man- 
ners, contained  in  a  few  numbers  of  Harjier*$ 
Mcufcuine  which  my  libraiy  furnished,  wotdd  be 
just  the  spice  suitable  for  his  dish  of  instmc- 
tions.  So  I  boldly  offered  to  assist  him  in 
translating  them,  and  to  add  to  them — ^for  a 
consideration — such  information  as  many  years' 
vagabondizing  in  twenty-seven  of  our  common- 
wealths enabled  me  to  give  correctly.  Provi- 
dentially Mr.  Litteraire  thought  of  my  proposi- 
tion just  as  I  wished  him  to  do,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  had  acquired  sufilcient  money  to  make 
me  independent  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  who- 
ever examines  our  traductions  will  find  that  that 
word  will  apply  in  more  than  one  sense. 

I  lived  at  a  small  beer-house  tavern  directly 
opposite  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Northern 
Railways'  Terminus ;  of  course  was  surrounded 
by  a  great  variety  of  people,  and  had  superior 
opportunity  for  studying  Belgian  character.  I 
was  always  well  and  honestly  treated  by  tht 
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FUmands  and  the  deaoendants  of  Spaniards ; 
bat  whenever  I  came'  in  contact  with  French 
Belgiana,  or  whenever,  daring  mj  frequent  ex- 
euruons  into  the  country,  I  neared  the  French 
frontier,  I  Was  soon  constrained  to  retire  before 
the  dastardlj  dnplicity  of  that  treacheroas  race, 
which  appejured  more  heinoos  the  nearer  it  came 
in  coiitact  with  the  candor  of  its  heavy,  but  po- 
liter  neighbors. 

One  rebuff  of  this  sort  was  particularly  un- 
fortanate,  sis  it  drove  me  from  the  Mouse,  a 
riier  of  alnxost  unparalleled  beauty,  and  nearly 
onknown  to  American  travelers.  I  have  vaga- 
bondixed  on  the  Hudson,  the  Kennebec,  the 
Bock,  the  Cumberland,  the  Savannah,  the 
Thames  and  the  Tiber,  the  Rhine  and  the  Nile, 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Jordan,  but  I  have  sel- 
dom received  so  much  pleasure  from  surround- 
ings as  during  those  days  of  December  that  I 
^)ent  on  the  Mease.  I  ascended  from  Namur 
on  a  little  ateamboat  of  eighty  tons'  burden — a 
rirer  just  large  enough  to  float  such  a  craft  free- 
ly— through  scenery  not  so  grand  as  to  bewilder 
one,  but  so  raried  as  to  leave  one  no  time  to  get 
wesry  in.  They  were  soft,  mellow,  Indian- 
summer-like  days ;  the  luxurious  meadows  and 


grassy  banks  were  alive  with  twittering  birds ; 
the  side-hill  vineyards  echoed  the  song  of  busy 
vine-dressers;  castle  ruins  stood  out  upon  misty 
mountain  heights,  like  giant  sentinels  stationed 
to  protect  those  pretty  hamlets  that  nestle  under 
the  beetling  clifis ;  and  each  ancient  sentry  told 
many  a  tale  of  border  warfare,  of  stubborn  brav- 
ery, and  of  desperate  chivalry. 

A  picture  owned  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
had  long  ago  interested  me  in  one  of  those 
stories,  "The  Three  Women  of  Creveccsur." 
The  History  of  Belgium  says  that  "  near  Bou- 
vignes  on  the  Mouse  stands  the  ancient  castle  of 
CrevecoBur,  where,  in  1554,  *  trots  dames  distin- 
ffuiesy '  with  others,  were  besieged  by  the  French  ;*' 
that  **  these  three  noble  women  continued  to  de- 
fend the  castle  long  after  the  soldiers  had  all 
fallen  ( *  aprha  tout  les  guerriers  euront  succumbe*} ; 
and,  when  the  walls  were  so  beaten  down  by 
the  cannons  that  they  could  no  longer  continue 
their  defense,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  already  opened  the 
postern  and  were  about  to  seize  them,  they  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  the  tower  and  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Meuse."  In  the  village  of  Bou- 
vignes,  which  is  tucked  under  the  foot  of  the 
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great  rode  on  which  CreyeeoBiir  tUndsy  I  in- 
quired what  thej  knew  of  the  **  trtns  dames  dis^ 
tingtUea,  **  and  was  assured  by  an  old  man  that,  in 
his  bojhood,  they  often  appeared,  and  that  even 
yet  they  were  occasionally  seen,  jnst  as  the 
great  clock  was  striking  twelve — three  women 
in  white,  sorronnded  by  a  halo  of  light,  the 
middle  one  of  the  group  a  large  dark  woman, 
who  waved  back  defiance  as  they  toppled  over 
the  cliff  together. 

The  officers  of  one  of  the  Arctic  expeditions 
report  having  seen  an  Esquimaux  child  leave 
its  mother's  breast  to  smoke  a  pipe.  Had  he 
been  a  Belgian  baby  he  would  have  taken  a 
hearty  swig  of  swipes  before  he  commenced  his 
fumigation.  I  often  see  children  tugging  at  the 
beer-^t  they  are  scarcely  able  to  handle ;  and 
boys  of  a  dozen  years  habitually  visit  the  saloons 
to  drink.  On  Sunday  and  f(§te-day  nights  all 
ages  and  conditions  flock  to  the  saloons  to  hear 
gay  muno  and  drench  themselves  with  lager. 
I  have  seen  of  a  Sunday  night  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  In  one  saloon,  well-dressed 
,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  gossiping,  drinking,  and 
smoking  for  hours  in  an  atmosphere  thicker  than 
a  Jersey  fog.  Indeed,  so  universal  is  this  beer- 
drinking  practice  that  they  seem  not  to  know 
that  any  thing  else  might  serve  as  beverage. 

One  day  in  Antwerp  I  asked  if  they  had  good 
water  there.  A  washer-woman  sitting  near  me, 
with  lager-pot  in  hand,  promptly  answered, 
**  Oh  yes,  excellent  water,  all  the  Englishmen 
that  come  here  bring  tuch  gray,  dirty  shirts,  but 
once  or  twice  washing  here  brings  them  white 
as  milk.*'  A  stevedore  close  by,  seeing  by  my 
countenance  that  my  question  was  not  fully  an- 
swered, undertook  to  set  the  matter  right  by 
saying,  "  Oh  yes,  we  have  first-rate  water,  only 
that  sometimes  in  winter  it  gets  so  hard  on  top 
that  the  vessels  can*t  go  at  all,  then  comes 
tight  times  for  all  ub  commercial  people."  The 
landlady  (who  is  also  cook  and  barmaid),  cor- 
rected the  ignorant,  uncivil  persons — '*it  was 
not  the  river-water,  nor  the  sea-water  that  the 
gentleman  was  inquiring  after  at  all,  but  it  was 
the  well-water  that  the  gentleman  wished  to 
know  about,'*  and  proceeded  to  inform  the  gen- 
tleman that  it  was  the  very  nicest  water  in  the 
known  world,  and  made  the  nicest  soup  (just 
by  adding  a  little  beef,  and  cabbage,  and  tuiv 
nips,  and  potatoes,  and  a  few  such  little  things) 
that  ever  a  gentleman  partook  of.  But  the  gen- 
tleman himself  corrected  and  startled  the  whole 
company  (as  much  as  so  heavy  a  company  could 
be  startled),  by  asking,  **  Was  it  good  to  drink  ?" 
Each  heavy  head  swung  slowly  upon  its  heavy 
shoulders,  each  heavy  eye  was  aimed  directly  at 
the  querist's  face  and  stretched  wide  open  with 
stark  astonishment  At  such  a  crisis  only  the 
landlord  had  words  to  offer.  That  important 
and  heaviest  individual  of  them  all — he  who 
seldom  deigned  to  make  long  speeches — ^whose 
placid  nature  was  seldom  ruffled — who  deemed 
it  pious  to  drink  and  smoke,  and  who  devoutly 
followed  the  path  of  duty — he  who,  saturated 
like  a  sponge,  swelled  from  the  topmost  bristle 


to  the  tips  of  his  toea  with  honest  higei^-he 
whose  favor  I  had  assiduously  courted  and 
whose  resplendent  Cmm  had  began  to  beam  be^ 
nignly  o'er  my  foreign  fisnlts — ^now  toned  npoe 
me  looks  of  pity  and  contempt ;  and,  stietcfaiiig 
the  doubled  chin  full  half  an  indi  above  hit 
masdve  chest,  in  his  sharpest  tones  demanded, 
*<To  what?"  then  feeUng  that  he  had  full  weU 
resented  the  serious  insult  to  his  profession  and 
his  countxy,  he  slowly  turned  upon  his  broad, 
flat  heels,  elevated  his  ponderous  elbow,  a  eon- 
necting  spring  turned  np  his  face,  his  jaw 
dropped  down,  his  eye  rolled  up,  a  short  faiat 
gurgle,  a  long-drawn  sigh,  and  he  glanced  se- 
renely through  the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  tum- 
bler. But  I  never  regained  the  great  maa'i 
esteem,  nor  do  I,  to  this  day,  know  whether  the 
water  of  Belgium  is  fit  to  dirink. 

Notwithstanding  their  constant  guzzling,  I 
was  ten  days  among  Belgian  drinkers  before  I 
saw  a  man  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  walk 
erect  and  treat  politely  each  one  he  met— which 
proves  it,  though  an  unseemly  practice,  yet  a 
safer  one  than  drinking  whisky.  Since  Noah 
left  the  ark  and  the  sons  of  Noah  raised  up  new 
cities,  each  new-formed  nation  has  found  some 
new  stimulant ;  but  not  one  among  the  list  of 
findings  is  at  once  so  wholesome,  cheap,  and 
harmless  as  Belgian  beer,  and  I  look  upon  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States  as  an  im- 
portant reformatory  movement  Temperance, 
total  abstinence,  Washingtonian,  and  other  re- 
forms have  had  their  day  and  are  forgotten,  and 
the  current  year  sees  more  alcoholic  destrucdon 
than  any  former  one  has  done.  Those  villain- 
ous mixtures  that  are  labeled  Brandy,  Fort, 
Champagne,  etc,  that  flow  into  every  street  and 
alley  of  our  cities,  to  every  village  and  crosi- 
road  of  our  country,  are  rapidly  telling  upon 
our  national  health,  temper,  and  repntotion. 
Our  ambitious  men  are  changed  by  fieiy  poison* 
to  reckless  adventurers,  those  of  medium  virtue 
to  rabid  criminals,  and  we  are  coming  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  nation  of  desperadoes.  One 
of  the  first  salutations  I  receive  from  nearly 
every  person  with  whom  I  become  acquainted 
is,  *^  Tou  have  a  great  many  mnrderers  and  in- 
cendiaries in  America."  I  answer  that  of 
course  we  have,  while  receiving  hundreds  per 
day  of  the  vilest  outcasts  of  all  Europe ;  but  fed 
all  the  time  that  that  is  not  all  the  reason,  and 
am  anxious  that  the  introduction  of  weak  nudt 
liquors  and  the  increased  growth  of  light  wines 
should  quench  that  fire  which  is  burning  oat 
the  best  young  blood  of  our  country.  The  al- 
most universal  robust  health  that  I  meet  is  a 
powerful  advocate  in  favor  of  this  least  of  maoy 
evils.  Four  persons  of  each  five  I  see  have 
perfect,  substantial  health,  while  in  the  region 
I  came  from  four  native  adults  in  five  are  in 
some  way  diseased.  Of  course  the  constant  in- 
door life  of  females,  the  worst  of  all  kitchens, 
and  the  infernal  quackery  that  reigns  triumph- 
ant there,  have  much  to  do  with  that  degeneracy; 
but  the  effect  of  our  national  tipple  is  not  likely 
to  torn  out  a  slight  one,  provided  that  tipple 
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contlBaes  to  increase  in  quantity  and  deadly 
fower  MB  it  has  done  for  ten  years  last  past. 

When  they  set  out  on  their  trarels  most  £n- 
gluhmen  and  English  women  leare  behind  them 
all  that  noble  simplicity  of  manner  for  which 
they  are  so  justly  admired,  and  array  them- 
lelTes  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  *'  an  air 
of  eoiucioas  superiority,"  in  the  graceful  wear- 
ing of  which  raiment  they  certainly  have  no 
foooessfol  competitors,  unless  Spanish  beggars 
mar  be  acknowledged  as  such ;    and,  from  a 
carefhl  stady  of  the  two  races,  I  think  the  En- 
glish shoold  there  too  hare  precedence,  as,  in 
nine  cases,  the  ninny-hammer  Spaniard  has 
been  known  to  slink  into  positive  meekness, 
while  the  more  clumped  the  Englishman's  skull 
the  flicker  his  coating  of  that  cherished  **  air." 
Bot)  as  in  former  times,  certain  low-minded  *  *fur- 
rinera**  had  the  audacity  to  question  the  propri- 
ety of  Mr.  Englishman's  garment,  he  has  raised 
op  and  keeps  on  foot  an  army  of  guides,  ten 
times  more  indomitable  and  more  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  Imperial  gnides  of  Louis  Napo- 


leon, to  assist  in  maintaining  his  inalienable 
mantle. 

Their  method  of  enlisting  recruits  for  their 
army  is  so  quiet  a  one  that  the  Continental  gov- 
ernments have  not  yet  been  able  to  understand 
its  operation,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  pernicious 
practice.  Observing  some  decent,  unsophisti- 
cated youth  momentarily  idle,  they  ask  him  the 
way  to  a  hotel  or  some  street  which  they  do  not 
readily  find.  He  walks  with  them  a  few  steps, 
points  .out  that  which  they  seek,  and  is  about 
retiring  to  his  own  business,  when  they  thrust 
into  his  hand  as  much  money  as  be  would  be  able 
to  earn  in  a  week  at  his  ordinary  employment. 
He  is  bewildered  and  hesitates,  the  traveler  dis- 
appears, and  the  recruit  is  secured.  The  magic- 
ally-poisonous touch  of  money  received  that 
never  was  earned  makes  him  a  loafer  for  life, 
and  he  probably  entices  one  or  more  of  his  com- 
rades to  the  damnable  service.  Bearing  the 
name  of  commissionaires^  trained  to  all  sorts  of 
deceit,  flunkeyism,  and  villainy,  undertaking 
the  most  despicable  services,  they  are  scattered 
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all  along  the  great  lines  of  trarel,  to  worrj,  har- 
ass,  and  mislead  strangers ;  conniving  with  vil- 
lainous hotel-keepers,  with  lying  exhibitors,  and 
Jewish  curiositj  vendors ;  dragging  out  preca- 
rious existences,  despised  by  all  who  know  them, 
for  the  sake  of  occasionally  catering  to  the  ca- 
prices of  voyaging  John  Bullmen,  and  vindi- 
cating their  right  to  the  audacious  '*air.'*  My 
poverty-stricken  appearance  generally  protects 
me  from  the  attacks  of  these  merciless  maraud- 
ers (as  one  seldom  tries  to  squeeze  blood  out  of 
a  turnip),  but  sometimes  one  mistakes  me  for  a 
gentieman  in  disguise,  sticks  to  and  bores  into 
me  like  a  wood-tick,  and  I  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  I  am  actually 
too  mean  a  prey  for  any  noble  prowler. 

The  Baron  Stockfish  (nicknamed),  a  noto- 
rious valet  who  haunts  the  Belgian  cities,  would 
not  believe  me  other  than  some  great  incognito, 
consequently  dogged  my  stops  whichever  way 
I  directed  them.     Whenever  I  left  my  lodg- 


ings he  happened  to  stand  outside  of  the  door; 
if  I  hesitated  about  which  way  I  should  go,  he 
passed  directly  under  my  nose ;  if  I  stopped  to 
look  for  some  sign  or  the  name  of  a  street,  he 
was  within  ten  feet  of  me  to  give  information ; 
if  I  went  to  look  at  some  work  of  art  or  curionf 
monument,  he  was  always  ahead ;  if  I  entered 
a  beer-house  to  inquire  my  way,  lo !  there  was 
the  Baron ;  if,  to  sit  out  his  going,  I  ordered  a 
drink,  his  ''little  taste'*  was  called  on  anew; 
and,  though  all  the  while  we  were  quite  uncon- 
scious of  each  other's  existence,  yet  many  dap 
he  thus  continued  my  axant  courtier^  my  shad- 
ow, my  bugbear.  He  was  a  queer  little  stomp 
of  a  fellow,  -always  reminding  me  of  Dickens's 
steam-tug  Fancks.  Like  Pancks,  he  was  al- 
ways steaming  up  and  down  the  different  chan- 
nels, hitching  on  to  one  craft  or  casting  off  an- 
other. He  was  always  blowing  off'  steam  or 
taking  in  fuel.  But  in  this  last  matter  he  was 
quite  unlike  Pancks,  or  any  other  craft  of  sim- 
ilar dimensions  —  he  was  a  per- 
fect Leviathan.  Bread  and  cheese 
were  mere  fog  or  smoke  in  his 
furnace;  half  a  dozen  mutton- 
chops  served  him  as  kindling- 
wood  ;  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
hard  eggs  and  bacon  hams,  roast 
beef  and  Bologna  sausage,  well 
wet  down  with  cogniac,  were  the 
coals  for  his  consumption.  Then, 
to  look  at  the  little  beetle,  yon 
would  say  that  he  must  be  hollow 
to  the  ends  of  his  toes  to  hold 
twelve  English  quarts,  but  I  was 
told  by  truthful  persons  that  be 
would  take  into  his  boiler  fortr 
pint-pots  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  I 
thought  to  head  the  fellow  off 
by  sketching  his  portrait,  as  few 
men  will  sit  quietly  or  stay  near 
the  stranger  who  is  taking  them 
down.  But  when,  in  a  beer- 
house, I  took  out  my  sketch-book, 
and  began  looking  as  though  1 
would  commence  operations,  he 
seemed  to  consider  it  a  very  great 
compliment— jerked  at  his  vest, 
straightened  his  cravat,  roached 
up  his  hair,  and  sat  perfectly 
quiet  until  I  finished  my  sketch, 
put  up  my  pencils,  and  cooUr 
walked  out  But  from  this  mo- 
ment he  redoubled  his  attentions, 
was  always  before  me  or  stub- 
bing my  heels,  until  the  whole 
neighborhood  of  my  lodgxnp. 
were  enjoying  the  sport,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  remark  to  the  glut- 
tonous dwarf  (the  first  words  that 
had  passed)  that  if  he  came 
again  in  my  way  I  should  take 
my  foot  from  his  trowsers  in  a 
summary  manner.  He  saw  bj 
my  gestures  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his   customer,    so  jerked 
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down  his  rest,  tarned  np  the  street,  and,  half 
an  hoar  after  I  saw  him,  with  a  fall  head  of 
steam  on,  towing  an  English  three-decker. 

Sitting  in  the  great  room  of  taj  Bmssels 
home  on  Sundajr  night,  I  determine  to  write  of 
ereiy  thing  as  it  passes  hefore  me,  change  no- 
thing  after  the  first  writing,  hut  giye  it  to  others 
exactly  as  it  is  appearing  to  me.  A  bar,  with 
a  five-handled  beer-pomp,  occupies  one  comer ; 
a  bench,  or  wooden  divan,  runs  roand  the  room ; 
a  coal  stove  in  the  centre,  a  dozen  small  tables, 
aboat  fifty  chairs  with  thirty  gaest  occupants, 
the  landlord  and  lady,  their  two  hunchback 
daughters,  and  a  frizzly-topped  servant  are  the 
ol]|}ects  around  me.  The  guests  are  people  of 
the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  come  to  pass 
tbeir  fete  in  the  city,. and  are  now  waiting  for 
the  cars,  filling  up  the  time  and  their  capacious 
bellies  with  smiall  drinks  of  brandy  and  big 
drinks  of  lager.  Israelite  merchants,  with 
"sheap'Mooking  knives,  combs,  and  brushes 
displayed  in  broad  baskets,  with  '^shooelry, 
fine  vatches,"  and  uncertain  books,  for  partic- 
olar  occasions,  are  plying  their  usual  sharp- 
honest  trade.  Beggars  come  and  go,  with  but 
aeldom  a  profit.  Musicians  in  plenty  are  al- 
wa3r8  about.  A  pair  of  strong,  angry  men  come 
to  rail,  storm,  and  shout,  to  talk  both  at  once, 
with  their  chins  within  three  inches  of  each  other, 
throw  their  hats  on  the  floor,  thump  their  fists 
on  the  tables,  show  every  such  mark  of  most 
violent  rage ;  yet,  such  a  dastardly  regard  for 
their  temper-swelled  faces,  that  I  ache  for  a 
chance  to  flatten  their  noses.  The  station  bell 
strikes,  though  the  belligerents  do  not;  they 
sre  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  climbing  down 
from  their  quarrel,  and  while  I  am  wondering 
how  many  funerals  would  follow  such  a  storm  in 
America  the  beer-house  is  emptied,  the  glasses 
are  gathered,  the  tables  are  righted,  the  fire  re- 
kindled, and  all  is  prepare^  for  an  evening  of 
pleasure.  City  frequenters  of  the  house  now 
come  straggling  along ;  each  one's  beer  is  set 
out  as  he  enters ;  dominoes  and  other  child- 
ish games  are  beginning;  beggars  again  come 
groaning  around;  two  blind  old  creatures  sing 
a  very  blind  song ;  a  wooden-legged  boy  sells  a 
oent*s  worth  of  verses ;  a  buU-frog-like  dwarf 
dances  a  jig ;  a  graceful  young  fellow  kisses  the 
landlord*s  two  daughters;  another,  but  older, 
pinches  the  servant ;  the  room  is  filled  up  with 
all  sorts  of  people.  Two  handsome  boys  are 
dealing  out  music ;  one  lays  down  his  fiddle 
and  acts  the  ventriloquist — Signer  Blitz  never 
did  better.  He  has  spent  his  young  days  in 
practice,  will  spend  his  old  ones  in  misery,  half- 
dead  from  exertion,  with  whistling  canary, 
sqaeaking  pig,  humming  bee,  barking  puppy. 
He  kicks  off  his  clogs  to  dance  imitations; 
Iruh  jig,  tarantella,  Chinese  squat,  and  Indian 
war-dance,  wind  up  the  performance.  The  tin 
cop  is  passed,  the  half  cents  are  rattled,  the 
pastes  are  emptied,  new  drinks  are  served 
toond,  the  women  are  ogled,  and  I  am  just 
wondering  what  next  will  turn  up,  when  a 
fiiend  of  mine  enters,  and  we  too  order  lager. 
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A  strange-looking  woman,  for  the  place  and 
her  profession,  soon  enters  the  saloon.  She 
drops  the  cloak  from  her  shoulders  as  she  en- 
ters the  door,  steps  forward  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  looks  coldly,  almost  scornfully,  upon 
the  company  around  her.  She  is  rather  below 
the  medium  size,  though  her  dignified  bearing 
makes  her  appear  larger.  She  wears  a  full, 
white  skirt,  which  reaches  the  knee,  a  gold- 
covered  bodice,  and  a  richly  worked  chemise 
with  short  bishop  sleeves ;  her  masses  of  black 
hair  are  firmly  but  gracefully  fastened ;  her 
great  watery  eyes,  her  well-set  but  slightly- 
sharpened  features,  and  her  smooth,  tawny 
skin,  all  bespeak  her  a  Bohemian  gipsy.  She 
is  followed  by  a  light-haired,  genteel-looking 
German,  who  is  evidently  her  servant,  carrying 
an  or;gan.  She  motions  him  to  begin,  while 
she  clears  a  space  for  her  theatricals.  Walk- 
ing slowly  around  the  circle  she  has  made,  she 
suddenly  seises  a  chair  with  her  teeth,  whirls 
it  round  and  round  over  her  head,  holds  it 
steadily  by  the  top  in  a  horizontal  position,  toss- 
es it  to  the  high  ceiling,  and  catches  it  with  her 
hand  as  it  descends.  Taking  fix)m  her  pockets 
several  brass  balls,  she  sends  them  flying  into 
the  air  with  a  celerity  and  precision  that  I  have 
never  seen  equaled.  After  several  minutes  she 
passes  the  balls  to  her  servant,  and  then  goes 
through  with  many  of  those  feats  of  strength 
and  agility  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  per- 
formed by  the  strongest  men  in  our  circuses 
and  theatres.  As  a  finale  to  the  exhibition, 
she  binds  eight  or  ten  of  the  heaviest  chairs  to- 
gether, raises  them  above  her  head,  takes  the 
lower  round  of  the  middle  one  between  her 
teeth,  dances  to  the  music,  sinks  slowly  to  the 
floor;  then,  with  immense  and  but  partially- 
concealed  effort,  with  every  muscle  ready  to 
burst  through  the  skin  that  is  binding  it,  with 
the  dark  veins  showing  out  full  and  knobby 
across  her  white  temples  and  down  her  lai^ 
neck,  with  her  glistening  black  eyes  jutting 
from  their  sockets  —  she  rises,  tremblingly,  to 
her  feet,  lowers  the  chairs  to  the  floor,  recovers 
a  little  as  she  takes  off  the  binding,  affects  a 
slight  smile  ;  says  (the  first  that  she  has  spo- 
ken), **I  am  only  a  chair^nerchaot,"  passes 
the  tin  cup,  receives  large  coins  from  all^  relaxr 
es  into  the  cold,  calm,  and  beautiful  gipsy, 
signs  her  attendant  to  move  on^  replaees  her 
cloak,  looks  back  a  good-l^,  is  saluted  respect- 
fully, and  departs  on  her  round. 

The  friend  who  came  to  spend  the  evening 
with  me  was  George  Catlin,  the  Indian  his^ 
torian,  a  nervously  energetic  man,  who  has  lived 
a  life  of  adventure  and  vicissitude.  Driven 
by  serious  and  growing  deafness  to  quit  for  a 
while  his  out-door  life,  he  had  just  returned 
from  four  years'  residence  among  the  South 
American  tribes,  was  fall  of  interesting  anec- 
dotes, and  ready  to  talk  them  to  so  ready  a  list- 
ener ;  so  that  the  evenings  of  my  Brussels  lif& 
were  mostly  spent  in  his  company.  While  sit- 
ting together,  on  the  evening  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  King 
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(I  had  been  to  see  him  the  day  before).  He 
answered, 

**  Tes,  and  look  npon  him  as  one  of  the  no- 
blest men  I  ever  saw.  His  having  fuTored  me 
might  prejudice  me  to  think  thus  of  him  ;  but 
if  you  look  upon  what  he  has  accomplished, 
you  will  see  that  I  am  warranted  in  speaking 
his  praise.  He  came  into  power  just  when  the 
priests  of  his  kingdom  had  determined  to  rule 
or  to  ruin,  and  when  nearly  the  half  of  his  sub- 
jects were  willing  that  they  should  do  so ;  then 
his  people  are  so  closely  packed  as  to  make  their 
subsistence  always  precarious,  and  are  composed 
of  different  races  haying  no  natural  affinities, 
making  them  the  more  difficult  to  govern  har- 
moniously. Charcoal  is  by  no  means  a  dan- 
gerous substance  to  have  the  care  of.  Four  sul- 
phur  over  it,  and  though  I  grant  yon  the  mix- 
ture would  not  smell  so  sweetly,  yet  it  would 
be  quite  safe  to  handle  it.  It  is  not  positively 
decided  that  saltpetre  will  explode ;  yet,  when 
you  come  to  mingle  it  with  the  two  substances 
just  spoken  of,  you  form  the  devil's  own  com- 
pound, the  care  of  which  should  only  be  in- 
trusted to  the  coolest  heads  and  most  faithful 
hands.  With  Leopold's  kingdom  the  Flam- 
ands  are  the  honest,  slow-kindling  charcoal, 
the  French  are  the  odorous  other  stuff,  and  the 
Spaniards  are  the  villainous  saltpetre,  in  just 
sufficient  quantity  to  set  the  whole  in  a  blaze 
and  blow  a  king  to  kingdom  come  quicker  than 
he  could  say  *  Jack  Robinson.'  But  see  the 
harmony  that  prevails  throughout  Belgium,  see 
the  marks  of  respect  Leopold  receives  from  all 
sorts  of  people,  and  see  the  regret  with  which 
his  subjects  see  him  getting  aged. 

'^  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  from  his 
Majesty  Louis  Philippe  to  breakfast  at  St.  Cloud. 
During  the  breakfast  time,  which  was  a  very 
long  one,  I  was  much  questioned  by  persons  of 
the  company  concerning  the  customs  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  especially  of  Indian  kings. 
When  the  company  was  retiring  from  the  break- 
fiisdng-hall,  as  I  entered  the  saloon,  his  Ma- 
jesty was  waiting  for  me  just  by  the  door-way, 
and  addressed  me,  *  Mr.  Catlin,  I  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  you  to  another  kinp — the  King  of 
the  Belgians.'  King  Leopold  stepped  forward 
and  shook  hands  with  me  cordially,  saying  that 
himself  and  her  Mi^esty  the  Queen  had  each 
read  my  great  work  through  with  very  much 
pleasure ;  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  were  deeply  my  debtors ; 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  at  his  capital 
at  my  own  convenient  hour,  and  that  whenever 
I  should  be  in  Brussels  he  should  expect  me  to 
make  it  my  first  business  to  call  upon  him. 

"  Several  months  after  that  I  was  on  my  way 
from  Paris  to  Berlin  with  some  pictures  I  had 
painted  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  Arriving  at 
Brussels,  after  a  long  ni^t's  ride  in  the  cars,  I 
was  beginning  to  polish  myself  for  an  audience 
at  the  palace,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
better  present  my  card,  then  return  to  the  hotel 
and  await  some  intimation  of  the  King's  readi- 
ness to  receive  me ;  so,  jumping  into  a  cab,  in 


my  msty-dusty  condition,  I  ordered  the  cab. 
man  to  drive  me  to  the  palace.  He  looked 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  order,  but  whipped 
up  hia  horse,  turned  round  a  comer,  droTe  s 
few  rods,  and  stopped.  I  looked  out  upon  tbe 
street,  saw  no  obslxuction,  and  asked  him  what 
he  stopped  for.  He  answered  that  we  were  at 
the  paJace.  I  had  not  till  now  observed  thtt  s 
sentinel  stood  at  each  side  of  the  gateway,  or 
great  porte,  where  we  had  stopped.  I  deso^- 
ed  fttMU  the  vehicle,  and  was  about  entering  the 
porte,  when  one  of  the  soldiers  stopped  mj 
progress.  At  that  moment  a  servant  came  ]i- 
zily  forward  to  see  what  I  wanted,  and  I  hand. 
ed  him  my  card,  with  rather  a  peremptory  or- 
der to  have  it  presented  t^  Jiia  Miyesty  at  once. 
He  received  it  with  a  ve^  indifferent  air,  all 
the  while  remarking  my  appearance,  and  sann- 
tered  into  the  palace,  studying  not  the  name  on 
the  card.  I  waited  to  see  Uiat  he  shoold  at 
least  take  it  in  with  him,  then  turned,  and  ins 
getting  into  the  carriage,  when  the  same  serr- 
ant  came  rushing  after  me,  and  with  bis  bland- 
est air  informed  me  that  it  was  his  Mj^stj*! 
order  that  I  shoidd  be  admitted  immediately. 
Here  was  a  dilemma !  To  remain,  was  to  ap- 
pear at  court  in  uncourtly  costume ;  to  go,  was 
to  slight  an  offer  of  noble  friendship.  I  re- 
mained, and  was  shown  into  the  King's  libraiy, 
where  he  soon  appeared  and  welcomed  me  with 
a  frank,  honest  dignity  that  proclaimed  him  ev- 
ery inch  a  king.  Afier  an  hour's  familiar  con- 
versation I  promised  to  repeat  the  call,  retnm- 
ed  to  the  hotel,  and  set  off  the  same  evening 
for  Berlin.  Upon  my  return  to  Brussels,  after 
many  days,  I  was  surrounded  by  the  landlords, 
servants,  and  lackeys  of  the  hotel,  1^0  each 
wanted  to  tell  me  that  the  King  had  seni^  re- 
peated inquiries  after  me,  and  finally  a  pack- 
age had  come,  which  was  to  be  delivered  npon 
my  return  from  Berlin.  The  package  contain- 
ed a  gold  medal  nearly  as  broad  as  my  hand, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  invitation  to  the  pdace. 
Since  then  I  have  often  enjoyed  the  pleasure  oS 
repeating  my  visit. 

**  But  to  return  to  St.  Cloud.  When  I  was 
there  that  time,  and  we  were  all  talking  about 
Indians,  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  said  that 
it  had  been  his  great  good  fortune  to  arrive 
with  his  brothers  at  Philade^hia  the  day  that 
Washington  delivered  his  £arewell  address; 
that  while  the  hall  was  filling  up  and  overflow- 
ing with  persons  eager  to  be  present  on  the 
great  occasion,  he  observed  a  band  of  Indian 
chiefs  from  the  Western  woods  seeking  some 
situation  where  they  too  might  look  upon  what 
they  knew  to  be  the  crowning  act  of  their  Great 
Father's  life.  After  Washington  had  began  the 
delivery  of  his  address,  after  all  auditors  had 
become  quiet  and  still,  an  Indian  head  rose 
slowly  above  the  window-sill  at  the  end  of  the 
stand  on  which  the  great  man  stood.  Soon  aft- 
er, another  and  another  found  place  alongside 
the  first,  until  every  pane  of  the  lower  sash 
framed  a  red-skin's  portrait.  Finally,  be  who 
had  risen  first  commenced  st^thily  to  lift  the 
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sash.  Finding  that  they  distarbed  no  one,  and 
that  no  one  forbid  them,  thej  raised  it  np  until 
a  naked,  bnwny  fhonlder  went  under  for  its 
support,  and  soon  a  dozen  half-naked  savages 
were  noiselessly  grouped  on  the  window-sill  or 
stretched  out  fall-length  on  the  speaker*s  plat- 
form. Watching  intensely  each  look  and  ges- 
tare,  and  listening  (though  they  understood  it 
not)  to  each  sacred  word  as  it  dropped  from 
their  Father's  lips,  great  tears  rolled  down  their 
manly  cheeks,  as  though  they  knew  it  (what  we 
all  now  know),  the  greatest  act  of  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  lived." 

I  like  to  lounge  about  the  streets  of  a  great 
dty  and  look  at  the  women  and  children.  I 
do  not  (like  a  Frenchman)  stare  until  I  embar- 
nss  them  or  harden  their  cheeks,  but,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  Qod*s  last,  most  perfect  works, 
I  feel  that,  if  deserving  at  all,  I  am  only  entitled 
to  momentary  gratification  of  tlds  sensualistic 
pleasure,  and  that  the  gratification  should  be 
procured  at  my  own  expense,  at  least  without 
any  ii^'uiy  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  furnish 
it  I  love  all  little  girls,  and  the  older  and 
Uiger  they  grow  the  more  I  love  them,  but  do 
not  believe  that  because  of  that  love  I  am 
licensed  to  shock  other  men's  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts hj  gazing  at  them  in  public  places,  or  by 
talking  of  their  charms  so  loud  that  they  or 
others  may  overhear  my  comments.  When  I 
arrive  at  a  city  that  is  new  to  me,  it  is  one  of  my 
first  movements  to  walk  over  the  principal  prom- 
enades, and,  by  stolen  glances  and  accidental 
eocounters,  learn  what  the  women  are  like. 

My  first  walk  in  Brussels  did  not  give  me  a 
Teiy  exalted  opinion  of  Belgian  beauty,  but  I 
was  informed  at  my  hotel  that  Brussels  was  not 
the  dipdi  for  that  commodity,  that  Antwerp  was 
more  highly  favored.  At  Antwerp  I  discovered 
only  broad,  sqaare-cut  faces,  fat,  flabby,  Flam- 
aod  forms,  or  swarthy  Spaniards  more  shriv- 
eled than  their  southern  sisters,  and  was  told 
tibat  not  Antwerp  but  Ghent  was  the  abode  of 
beauty.  Ghent  really  showed  some  finer  faces, 
bnt  none  that  could  honestly  lay  claim  to  beau- 
tf ;  but  then  it  was  not  at  Ghient  at  all,  'twas  at 
Bruges  I  should  find  the  treasures.  Bruges 
held  the  incomparable  riches.  Bruges  was  the 
centre  of  European  glories.  Bruges  was  the 
pivot  on  which  the  world  was  turned.  Thus, 
like  a  Jack-o'-lantern,  like  a  Western  fever,  like 
a  thoasimd  things  we  all  know  about,  Belgian 
beautjr  was  always  a  little  farther  on ;  so  I  re- 
toraed  to  Brussels  and  found  (as  is  usual  in  Eu- 
rope) that  Ike  finest  people  live  near  the  capitaL 
Even  there  I  found  no  belles — none  that  would 
pass  for  belles  in  Baltimore.  There  were  plenty 
of  pure  complexions,  of  rosy  cheeks,  of  clear 
Une  eyes,  of  rich  brown  hair,  of  plump,  hard 
forms,  of  pkasimg  faces ;  there  were  plenty  of 
racers  just  fast  enough  to  lose  upon,  but  no- 
where could  my  eye  alight  upon  a  beautiful  wo- 
nian.  For  days  I  searched  along  the  boule- 
^^uds,  among  the  thoroughfares,  down  in  the 
old  city,  and  up  in  the  new,  and  at  last  determ- 
ined to  try  the  schools.  I 


Fortunately  I  had  taken  in  my  carpet-bag  a 
circular  of  one  of  the  first  American  Female 
Collegiate  Schools  which  contained  my  name 
as  *'  Professor,'*  and  a  letter  from  the  head  of 
said  school  recommending  me  to  the  favor  of  all 
grades  of  schoolmasters.  Carrying  these  as 
shields  against  the  attacks  of  doubters,  I  sallied 
forth  to  learn  whether  beauty  was  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  Bruxellean  schools.  Going  up 
the  Rue  Boyale  as  far  as  the  statue  of  Count 
Belliard,  which  stands  just  off  the  street  at  the 
head  of  a  long  flight  of  stairs,  I  descended  the 
stone  steps  to  the  Rue  Isabelle,  and  was  nearly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  a  plain  two-storied 
house,  the  Fensionnat  des  Demoiselles  of  Mon- 
sieur Heger,  Charlotte  Bronte's  Belgian  home. 
I  rang  the  bell  of  the  pensionnat,  and  a  tidy, 
bustling  French  girl,  a  second  Rosine,  with  one 
hand  in  her  iquron-pocket  and  the  other  ready 
to  drop  there  upon  the  slightest  provocation, 
ushered  me  into  a  little  parlor  whose  windows 
looked  out  upon  the  garden  of  pear-trees,  the 
garden  of  "Currer  Bell's"  "Professor"  and 
**yillette.'*  The  vine-covered  walls,  the  Me- 
thuselah pear-tree,  the  old  house  at  the  bottom, 
were  all  familiar  to  me ;  the  noises  from  the 
boys'  play-groimd  were  what  I  expected ;  and  I 
was  not  at  all  startled  when  the  door  opened 
suddenly,  and  the  broad,  sallow-browed  master, 
the  veritable  Paul,  the  real  Emanuel,  stood  by 
my  side.  There  was  no  mistaking  him — she 
has  carefully  drawn  her  portrait  from  life — from 
a  capital  model — a  remarkable  man — almost 
equal  to  her  wonderful  picture.  Every  feature, 
expression,  movement,  and  motive  was  that  of 
''M.  PauL"  I  made  known  to  him  that  I  had 
been  a  teacher,  and  that  I  wished  to  see  some 
of  the  schools  of  Brussels,  especially  the  one 
where  Charlotte  Bronte  had  taught.  The  little 
Professor  was  just  then  engaged,  **but  stop  a 
minute,"  and  he  sprang  fh>m  the  room,  was 
gone  but  an  instant,  and  returned  with  Miss  ^ 
Heger  aUas  '^Desiree."  Not  tsr  behind  was 
"Fifine"  and  her  mother— yes,  *' there,  fresh, 
portly,  blithe,  and  pleasant—there  stood  Ma- 
dame Beck" — not  a  whit  less  fresh,  portly, 
blithe,  and  pleasant  than  when  she  stood  in 
the  Park  that  night  of  the  grand  fete — although 
her  little  girls  had  grown  up  to  be  young  wo- 
men— and  the  hand  that  so  powerfully  painted 
their  various  portraits  had  long  since  ceased  to 
picture  humanity.  The  oldest  daughter  spoke 
English  well  (trained  in  that  way  by  **Mees 
Lucie"),  was  decidedly  a  superior  woman,  and 
entertained  me  so  well  with  her  description  of 
the  great  authoress  that  I  for  a  time  forgot  the 
chief  object  of  my  visit.  But  then  I  could  not 
see  the  classes  together  for  an  hour  or  more, 
which  would  give  me  just  time  to  make  a  sketch 
of  the  garden ;  so  depriving  m3r8elf  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  good  company,  I  was  busy  with  my 
pencils  until  M.  Heger  bustled  in  and  hustled 
me  out  through  the  school-rooms.  I  found  the 
house  and  school  very  much  as  the  '*  Professor" 
and  **  Villette"  describe  them,  ezo^t  that  I  saw 
no  Eulalies,  or  Hortenses,  or  Carolines  among 
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the  pupils.  There  were  broad-faced  "  I^abasse- 
coareans,'*  peaked-faced  Spaniards,  and  there 
were  French  Belgians  with  small  three-cornered 
foreheads  and  unreliable  eyes ;  but  until  I  came 
to  the  last  class-room,  I  did  not  find  one  beamti' 
Jul  face — scarcely  one  that  could  be  called 
pretty. 

As  I  was  passing  down  the  aisle  of  the  last 
room  I  looked  ahead  of  me,  and  my  eye  rested 
upon  a  splendid  head.  It  was  a  little  girl  of  a 
dozen  years,  with  a  transparent  skin,  with  large 
blue  eyes,  full,  rosy  lips,  a  delicate  nose,  a 
dimpled  chin,  rich  light-brown  hair— a  head 
aboTC  description,  too  sweet  to  paint,  too  lovely 
to  talk  about,  almost  too  perfect  to  be  human. 
My  attendant  saw  that  I  already  noticed  her, 
and  spoke  of  her  as  ''mm  petite  Americaine,** 
In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side  and  speaking 
to  her  in  her  own  language — the  American 
language — listened  a  moment  to  her  musical 
Toicc — ^touched  a  lock  of  her  haij>— patted  her 
cheek— and  passed  on,  ready  to  swing  my  hat 
in  the  air  and  *'  hurrah  for  our  side." 


HOW  THE  MONEY  GOES. 

HOW  goes  the  Money?— Well, 
Fm  sure  it  isn't  hard  to  tell : 
It  goes  for  rent  and  water-rates. 
For  bread  and  butter,  coal  and  grates, 
Hats,  caps,  and  carpets,  hoops  and  hose — 
And  that*s  the  way  the  Money  goes! 

How  goes  the  Money? — ^Nay, 
Don't  every  body  know  the  way? 
It  goes  for  bonnets,  coats,  and  capes, 
Silks,  satins,  muslins,  velvets,  crapes, 
Shawls,  ribbons,  furs,  and  furbelows — 
And  Aat's  the  way  the  Money  goes! 

How  goes  the  Money? — Sure, 

I  wish  the  ways  were  something  fewer; 

It  goes  for  wages,  taxes,  debts. 

It  goes  for  presents,  goes  for  bets, 

For  paint,  pommacky  and  eati-eie-ro«»— 

And  that's  ^e  way  the  Money  goes! 

How  goes  the  Money? — ^Now, 
I've  scarce  begun  to  mention  how; 
It  goes  for  laces,  feathers,  rings, 
Toys,  dolls — and  other  baby-things, 
Whips,  whistles,  candies,  bells,  and  bows — 
And  that's  the  way  the  Money  goes  I 

How  goes  the  Money? — Come, 

I  know  it  doesn't  go  for  rum; 

It  goes  for  schools  and  Sabbath-chimes, 

It  goes  for  charity — sometimes, 

For  missions,  and  such  things  as  those — 

And  that's  the  way  the  Money  goes! 

How  goes  the  Money  ? — ^There ! 
Tm  out  of  patience,  I  declare ; 
It  goes  for  plays,  and  diamond-pins. 
For  public  alms,  and  private  sins. 
For  hollow  shams,  and  silly  shows — 
And  that's  the  way  the  Money  goes! 


OLIVE  WINCHESTER  WIGHT. 

BT  LOUI8B  CHJLMDLSB  MOOLTOH. 

THE  Btoiy  began  far  away  back  among  die 
dim  mbts  of  my  boyhood.  I  was  not  more 
than  fourteen,  and  my  brother  William  was 
just  sixteen,  when  Olive  Winchester  first  came 
among  us. 

My  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  his  large 
property  to  be  pretty  equally  divided  between 
myself  and  my  elder  brother.  William  was  to 
have,  on  coming  of  age,  the  old  ancestral  home 
— ^La  Flaisance ;  my  mother,  who  was  a  French 
woman,  had  named  it,  cherishing,  among  the 
rocks  and  hills  of  New  England,  the  memoiy 
of  her  French  birth-place.  I  was  to  receive  for 
my  share,  in  bank-stocks  and  other  kindred  in- 
vestments, a  sum  nearly  equivalent.  My  mo- 
ther's jointure  being  suflicient  for  our  present 
support,  the  estate  was,  during  our  minority, 
steadily  increasing  in  value. 

My  mother,  who  clung  to  us  passionately  in 
her  lonely  widowhood,  could  not  bear  to  send 
us  from  her,  and  so  we  received  our  educations 
at  home,  reciting  daily  to  the  rector  of  our  vil- 
lage church .  By  these  lessons  my  brother  Will- 
iam profited  more  than  myself.  He  was  a  stu- 
dious youth,  not  sickly,  but  never  very  strong. 
Nothing  in  the  world  had  such  charms  for  him 
as  books ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  honestly 
detested  study  and  found  my  pleasure,  even  in 
boyhood,  in  athletic  exercises — riding,  climb- 
ing, and  swimming. 

No  two  brothers  were  ever  more  widely  dif- 
ferent in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  men- 
tal organization.  I  had  a  fuH,  yet  firmly-knit 
figure,  ruddy  cheeks,  sunburned  hair,  and  thor- 
oughly masculine  countenance;  William  was 
slight  and  pale.  His  features  were  delicate  and 
regular ;  his  eyes  a  clear  gray,  full  of  softness 
and  tenderness ;  his  hair  dark  and  wavy,  and 
his  hands  small  and  fair  as  a  woman's.  From 
my  earliest  recollection  I  had  exercised  a  sort 
of  protecting  care  over  him.  In  all  disputes 
with  the  village  boys  I  had  been  his  champion, 
and  he,  in  turn,  had  labored  faithfully  to  anist 
my  duller  comprehension  in  mastering  the  mys- 
teries of  science.  God  knows  that,  in  those 
days,  we  loved  each  other,  aye,  and  we  should 
have  always,  had  not  Olive  Winchester  come. 
My  mother  was  summoned,  on  the  April  in 
which  my  fourteenth  birthday  fell,  to  the  death- 
bed of  the  most  cherished  friend  of  her  youth, 
and  she  returned,  bringing  with  her  that  friend's 
orphan  daughter.  The  giri's  fatlfer  and  mo- 
ther were  both  dead,  and,  but  for  ns  at  La  Flai- 
sance, she  was,  at  twelve  years,  utteriy  alone  in 
the  world. 

It  was  a  sullen,  stormy  April  day,  the  one  on 
which  we  saw  her  first.  We  had  had  no  inti- 
mation of  the  time  of  my  mother's  return,  and 
I  came  back  from  a  long  gallop  over  the  hilhi, 
in  the  very  teeth  of  the  storm,  and  found  her 
quietly  seated  in  the  parlor,  with  my  brother 
beside  her.  At  a  window  stood  a  tinj  figure 
dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning — a  child  she 
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seemed — lookiiig  oat  there,  watching  the  wind 
and  the  rain.  She  tamed  and  came  forward 
when  my  mother,  after  her  affectionate  greeting 
to  me,  called  her  by  name. 

'*Thia,  my  son  Bosooe,  is  Olive  Winchester, 
whom  I  hare  brought  here  to  be  your  sister." 

The  little  thing  laid  her  bit  of  a  hand  in 
mine,  and  eiiyly  lifted  her  eyes  to  my  fiice,  with 
a  look  appealing  so  pathetically  for  tenderness 
and  sympathy  that  I  was  only  restrained  by 
boyish  boshfolness  from  clasping  her  in  my 
srms. 

'*  I  hare  no  other  friends,**  she  said,  simply, 
in  a  Toice  which,  thoagh  clear,  was  very  low 
and  sorrowful.  **  I  have  no  other  friends,  and 
Mrs.  Wight  says  yon  will  be  kind  to^e.'* 

"And  so  we  will,  by  Jupiter  I"  I  cried,  with 
roogh,  boyish  sincerity;  and  I  wondered  why 
the  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes  at  words  which  I 
meant  to  be  so  veiy  comforting. 

She  was  a  shy,  pale  little  thing,  with  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  her  face  except  her  hasel 
eyes,  sorrowful,  yet  bright,  bat  they  were  the 
twin  magnets  to  draw  all  my  existence  after 
them  from  that  hour. 

Of  course,  at  foarteen,  I  had  never  thought 
of  love.  I  do  not  ihluk  the  visions  of  possible 
love  and  marriage  ever  come  t9  boys  as  early 
as  to  the  stiller  and  more  introverted  natures 
of  girU — certainly  not  to  boys  who  read  and 
think  so  litUe,  who  are  so  full  of  exaberant, 
animal  life  as  I  was.  And  yet,  looking  back, 
I  can  recall  many  a  pang,  which  I  know  now 
was  of  boyish  jealousy,  when  she  seemed  to  pre- 
fer my  brother's  society  to  my  own.  These  oc- 
casions were  not  infrequent,  for  he  was  more 
of  her  kind  than  L  She,  like  him,  loved  books 
and  study,  and  he  was  in  great  part  her  teach- 
er. She  looked  up  to  him  from  the  first  with 
real  reverence. 

As  she  grew  older  he  could  talk  with  her,  but 
I  had  no  faith  in  my  power  to  interest  her. 
They  used  to  sit  together  long  summer  days 
npon  the  grass,  under  the  great  oak-trees,  and 
read  old  tales  and  tragedies,  whose  theme  turn- 
ed always  on  woman's  beauty  and  man's  devo- 
tion. Often  they  asked  me  to  join  them,  but  I 
had  no  eigoyment  in  their  pursuits,  and  I  used 
to  take  my  solitary  way  to  the  woods,  and  lie 
for  hours  on  the  bank  of  some  forest  stream, 
catching  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  as  the  wind 
lifted  the  boughs  above  me,  or  watching  the 
sunshine  sifting  down  through  the  leaves  like 
fine  gold  poured  into  the  very  heart  of  the  still 
wood.  I  would  lie  there  and  wonder  why  I 
was  so  wretched — ^I,  with  friends,  youth,  home, 
while  the  birds  sang  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
every  tiling  was  glad  aronnd  me. 

I  was  ei^teen  before  I  had  answered  this 
question  even  to  my  own  heart.  One  day  I 
was  sluing  with  my  mother  at  the  library  win- 
dow. My  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hers 
and  rested  on  my  brother  and  Olive,  walking 
to  and  fro  among  the  shrubbery,  and  talking 
earnestly  together. 

**TheiQ  they  are,  as  usual,*'  my  mother  said, 


musingly.  '*!  shouldn't  wonder  if  William 
vrere  to  love  her,  some  day.  I  think  I  should 
like  that.  It  would  be  so  much  better  for  him 
to  marry  her  than  to  bring  a  stranger  in,  to 
break  up  the  quiet  of  our  home.*' 

I  believe  I,  more  than  William,  was  my  mo- 
ther's confidant.  She  was  very  proud  of  his 
acquirements,  and  loved  him  deariy ;  but  I  was 
her  youngest,  and  had  always  i^mained  her  pet 
— to  me  she  confided  all  her  hopes  and  specnla- 
tions. 

For  once,  however,  I  was  not  ready  with  my 
answer.  Her  words  had  revealed  to  me  my 
own  heart— had  taught  me  that  I  loved  Olive 
Winchester  with  no  calm  tenderness,  which 
would  be  content  to  call  her  sister — to  see  her 
my  brother's  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children. 

My  mother  had  spoken  as  if  all  that  would 
be  necessaxy  would  be  for  William  to  love  her ; 
as  if  her  afifection  for  him  was  not  at  all  a  thing 
to  be  questioned.  I  would  not  accept  this  ver- 
dict at  once.  I  would  watch  her  narrowly. 
She  was  sixteen— old  enough  to  know  her  own 
heart — as  old  as  my  mother  had  been  when  she 
became  my  father's  wife. 

I  staid  at  home  more  now.  I  walked  and 
sat  with  them  under  the  trees,  and  listened 
while  William  read  or  Olive  sang;  and,  at 
times,  I  was  almost  convinced  that  they  were 
made  for  each  other.  But  sometimes  I  doubt- 
ed. She  blushed  now  and  then  when  I  looked 
at  her,  or  sat  down  by  her  side,  as  she  never 
blushed  at  any  of  William's  attentions ;  but 
then  she  was  more  used  to  his  presence  than 
to  mine.  I  brought  her,  one  day,  a  curious 
flower  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  she 
wore  it  on  her  bosom  till  it  faded.  Years  after- 
ward I  found  it  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her  writ- 
ing-desk, and  then  I  knew  how  she  had  cher- 
ished it. 

Well,  I  am  making  this  episode  of  doubt  and 
suspense  too  long,  because  I  am  dreading  to 
reach  the  certainty  that  came  after  it.  It  last- 
ed a  year.  During  all  that  time,  looking  back, 
I  can  see  that  I  gave  her  no  reason  to  believe 
that  I  loved  her,  while  William  was  constant  in 
his  attentions.  I  was  waiting.  She  seemed  to 
me  so  young  that  I  ought  not  to  trouble  the 
calm,  maidenly  current  of  her  life ;  and  then, 
besides,  I  had  so  little  hope. 

At  last  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth 
year.  William  was  twenty-one.  They  were 
old  enough  for  love.  One  day  my  mother  ask- 
ed me  to  walk  with  her  in  the  shrubbery.  She 
wore  a  happy  face ;  and  as  she  seated  herself 
beside  me  on  a  rustic  bench,  she  said, 

«« I  have  something  pleasant  to  tell  you.  Bos- 
coe." 

A  sudden  presentiment  struck  home  to  my 
heart,  but  I  mastered  it,  and  asked,  with  out- 
ward calnmess, 

"What  is  it,  mother?** 

**  My  hopes  are  accomplished  I  Tour  broth- 
er loves  Olive.  They  were  betrothed  this  morn- 
ing.'* 

I  felt  the  blood  rush  to  my  heart  in  a  whelm- 
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ing  tide.  Mj  brain  reeled.  The  cry  of  my 
soul  would  be  heard. 

I  tiirew  myself  on  the  groimd  at  her  feet— 
my  mother's,  who  loved  me  as  no  other  erer 
could — in  whose  heart  I  was  always  sore  of 
room. 

'<  Mother,**  I  said,  slowly,  "  do  yon  think  that 
/could  love?" 

My  tone  startled  her. 

"  Snrely,  my  son.     Why  do  you  ask  ? 

'<  1)0  you  think  my  love  wonld  be  as  deep  as 
William's  ?"  I  persisted. 

**  It  should  be  deeper.  Tour  nature  is  at  the 
same  time  more  ardent  and  more  steadfast  than 
his." 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  I  stood  before  her,  and 
looked  straight  into  her  eyes. 

**  Mother,  you  wy  well ;  I  could  love,  and 
with  all  the  love  of  my  lifetime  I  do  love  Olive 
Winchester.  Pity  me,  mother ;  for  what  you 
have  told  me  this  hour  has  blighted  every  hope 
of  my  future." 

Stie  understood  me.  My  words,  she  said  aft- 
erward, sounded  cold  and  quiet  when  she  saw 
the  passion  of  anguish  and  deq>air  which  swept 
over  my  face.  She  made  me  sit  down  beside 
her ;  she  put  her  arms  around  my  neck ;  she 
laid  her  pitying  face  against  mine,  so  flushed 
and  fevered. 

**  My  son — my  dearest  son,"  she  said,  over 
and  over  again,  in  tender  tones,  and  when  I 
grew  a  little  calmer  she  tried  to  reason  with 
me.  She  persuaded  me  that  Olive's  love  was 
never  likely  to  have  been  mine.  She  prophe- 
sied joys  that  would  yet  dawn  on  my  life ;  but 
my  heart  mocked  at  such  vain  hopes  in  sullen 
silence.  Only  one  thing  she  suggested  which  I 
accepted  eagerly — ^the  relief  which  it  would  be 
to  me  to  leave  home — not  to  be  present  at  my 
brother's  wedding.  It  was  something  to  escape 
the  torture  of  toeing  the  one  I  so  loved  given  to 
another.     I  clung  desperately  to  the  idea. 

My  mother  managed  all  for  me  so  that  my 
real  motives  were  saspected  by  no  one.  In 
two  weeks  I  left  for  Europe — to  be  gone,  as  was 
generally  understood,  three  years — but  to  re- 
main, as  I  promised  my  own  heart,  until  I  had 
conquered  my  mad  passion  for  Olive  Winches- 
ter. 

My  brother — I  fear  I  have  hardly  done  him 
justice  in  this  story — had  a  heart  n<^le,  though 
calm.  He  loved  me  fiiithfully.  Utterly  un- 
conscious of  my  feelings,  he  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  remain  at  home  until  after  his  marriage. 
His  joy,  he  said,  would  not  be  half  complete  un- 
less I  conld  share  it.  Of  course  I  resisted  all 
his  persuasions.  Olive  said  nothing.  I  thought, 
though  I  could  imagine  no  reason,  that  she 
rather  preferred  I  should  go. 

On  the  morning  of  my  departure  I  found  her 
alone  in  the  garden.  I  went  to  her  side,  and  I 
could  see  that  she  had  been  weeping.  I  strug- 
gled to  command  myself. 

«* Olive,"  I  said,  ««dear  OUve,  I  am  going! 
I  will  bid  you  good-by  here.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  while  we  are  all  alone,  how  dear  you  have 


always  been  to  me— how  fervently  I  shall  pny, 
when  I  am  far  away,  that  you  may  be  as  happy 
as  you  deserve— as  you  are  sure  to  be.  I  want 
you  should  think  of  me  once  even  on  your  wed- 
ding-day.    Will  you,  Olive  ?" 

She  did  not  answer.  She  lifted  timse  mag^ 
netic  hazel  eyes,  and  flashed  into  my  sonl  one 
look — a  look  full  of  something  I  knew  not  what 
—which  made  my  heart  beat  with  a  wild,  tu- 
multuous thrill  of  hope.  Bat  the  next  moment 
this  vanidied.  I  knew  well  that  alie  did  not 
love  me— she,  my  brother^s  betrothed.  I  open- 
ed my  arms. 

**  Come,  and  let  me  give  you  one  kiss,  Otxie 
— ^my  sister  that  is  to  be— whose  face  I  may, 
perchance,  never  live  to  look  upon  again." 

She  came  close  to  me.  She  sufl^red  me  to 
fold  her  in  my  arms.  I  had  meant  to  kiss  her 
calmly  as  a  brother  should,  but  the  pasaioa 
which  surged  in  my  heart  found  a  language  in 
spite  of  myself.  I  pressed  on  her  lips  a  kiss 
which  said  more  than  I  had  any  right  to  utta. 
With  a  sudden  sense  of  guOt,  treml^ng  at  my 
own  rashness,  I  released  her.  Her  expiessioa 
was  half-frightened,  full  of  a  aorvow  whidi 
seemed  strange  to  me  even  then,  bat  in  it  was 
no  anger.     I  left  her  there. 

Three  months  later  news  came  to  me,  in  It- 
aly, of  the  marriage  of  my  brother. 

After  that  two  years  passed  on  calmly,  and 
in  them  my  character,  under  the  stem  discipline 
of  sufibring,  had  undeigone  a  great  change.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sorrow  comes  to 
every  one  as  an  angel  of  rsgeneration.  Te 
more  it  plays  the  part  of  a  tempting  demon.  I 
think  it  was  such  to  me.  I  hardened  under  it 
I  grew  cold,  worldly,  ambitious.  My  intellect 
was  not  naturally  dull,  and  I  now  bestowed  all 
my  energy  on  its  cultivation.  I  said  to  myself 
that  it  was  only  to  divert  my  attention — to  pre- 
vent my  mind  from  dwelling  on  my  sorrow; 
but  I  believe  I  was  conscious  all  the  time  of  a 
lurking  motive,  which  I  was  unwilling  boldly  to 
confront — ^an  undercurrent  of  thought.  I  long- 
ed, secretly,  to  rival  my  lm>ther  at  his  own  weap- 
ons->to  show  Olive  that  I  was  something  more 
than  a  fine  animal — that  I  could  do  more  than 
ride,  and  hunt,  and  swim.  I  progressed  rapid- 
ly, for  my  will  was  firm,  and  my  iron  constitu- 
tion, of  itself,  gave  me  great  advantages.  I 
could  have  been  eagerly  welcomed  into  sodetf . 
My  income  was  ample,  and  my  maimers  at  that 
time  were  said  to  be  distinguished.  I  think  I 
was  just  enough  of  a  satirist  and  a  cynic  to  have 
been  popular.  But  society  had  few  charms  for 
me.  I  saw  many  briUiant  women,  but  not  one 
who  seemed  to  me  worthy  a  moment's  compari- 
son with  my  lost  love. 

I  was  in  Paris,  bat  just  preparing  fbr  a  trip 
into  Egypt,  when  a  letter  came  to  me  from  my 
brother,  summoning  me  home,  and  begging  me 
to  use  all  possible  dispatch  if  I  would  see  my 
mother  alive.  It  had  gone  first  to  Rome,  and 
firom  thenoe  heen  sent  after  me  to  Paris.  It 
was  doubtful  if  I  could  rea^  home  in  season. 
For  the  time  all  passion  was  swallowed  up  in 
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the  thought  of  nijr  mother — the  one  friend  whom 
Ihad  so  lored,  and  who  had  so  loved  me.  I  cUd 
not  think  of  Olive;  or  if  I  thought  of  her  at  all) 
it  was  as  a  gentle  sister — the  wife  of  that  brother 
who  was  sharing  with  me  now  one  common  sor- 
row. It  was  stirange  how  the  old,  boyhood  af- 
fection revived  in  this  season  of  trouble.  Mj 
brother  William,  toward  whom  my  heart  had  so 
long  been  hardened  and  cold,  was  once  again, 
to  my  fancy,  the  loved  and  loving  brother  Will 
of  our  boyish  days,  whose  battles  I  fought, 
sad  who  learned  my  lessons.  My  heart  thrill- 
ed, my  eyes  moistened  at  these  memories. 
What  was  woman's  love,  I  asked  mjrself,  as  I 
homed  to  Havre  on  the  night  express,  that  it 
should  come  between  two  who  had  so  loved 
each  other — who  had  shared  one  home,  one 
same,  ono  mother's  heart  and  bosom.  I  felt 
strong  to  go  home  a  man — to  meet  my  sister 
Olive  with  only  a  brother's  calm  affection  —  to 
iveeire  my  mothers  blessing.  But  there  my 
thought  faltered.  What  if  those  lips  should 
he  beyond  the  power  to  bless  me  ?  What  if 
those  tender  eyes  were  closed?  What  if  I 
had  lo<^Eed  my  last  on  that  mother's  loving 

The  train  seemed  to  fly  over  the  level  road, 
but  it  did  not  keep  pace  with  my  thought.  I 
hUlSkA  shouting  '*  Faster  !**  to  its  swiftest  speed. 


It  waa  twilight  when  the  wagon  in  which  I 
had  ridden  from  the  d^pdt  stopped  before  the 

^m^'^  yjt  L^  1  Iji,^.i.M,.;c.  1  .^I'uiiij^  i'iii-in  the  ve- 
bkle  and  harried  up  the  walk.  Mj  brother 
mesfiie  at  the  door.  He  tlirew^  his  unus  around 
ms,  and  I  felt  hifl  \&at^  tij^oa  my  face.  Then 
1  Jtoeir  ail,  as  well  as  wheii  his  words  came, 
How  ftnd  choke4  with  ^ef. 

**T<ni  ar©  too  late,  Rotcoe.  We  buried  her 
JiHlf S \ Ba J  Sho  BtnjgglL^d  bard  with  death. 
Ai  !wid  she  could  \x<a  dio  until  fdic  had  seen 
Jam  oncse  morc^  but  al  length  her  resistauce 
g&va  wAj,  and  i^he  la|>scd  into  sleep.  We  kept 
bar  A  w^ek^  bul  at  la^t,  m  we  did  not  know 
whtn  j«ii  woald  comi?T  we  buried  her/* 

I  dM  not  w&cp  \  I  think  my  sortow  was  too 
deep  ftv  any  outward  cxpreasion  ;  hut  WUIiam 
iftU  Bvi  offcerward  that  my  face  locked  as  ghastly 
te  tbe  fboofillghl  as  th&t  other  face  on  which, 
1^  dmj  he§QT^f  they  bad  closed  down  the  coffin- 

n^  led  me  into  the  parlor,  I  had  a  tuoment- 
arf  ^itJiipae  of  a  tigtirc  dressed  in  the  d^pest 
Mack,  frtJMiding  at  the  window  and  Wkiug  out 
ii  precisely  tlio  same  attitude  in  wbieb  little 
SptJi  ih je»i^'*old  Olive  Winchester  had  stood 
^itm  jemrm  befot%.  8ho  heard  our  footsteps, 
^id  efttntt  ftt  ouce  to  meet  mc.  At  that  mo- 
OBSi  I  ^Id  isot  perciHv^,  what  I  flaw  afterward, 
lav  TffMi  anid  rare  and  perfect  in  Us  beauty  was 
ttai  I^Q  bloasotniitg  of  that  flo^^er  whose  bnd 
I  Ii«<ii  aa^  sweet.  It  soothed  me  to  hear  the 
r  Cfit)«#  ot*  lier  ^yuipathizing  voic^  and  T  sat 
l^MJo  liour,  with  her  ou  one  Bide  and  my 
^^iJl  on  the  other^  liiiteninf?  to  every  de- 
^  jvy   Ejti'ess^d  mother's  illuess  —  to  erery 


message,  eTery  word  of  parting  tenderness  which 
she  had  left  for  me. 

I  had  loyed  my  mother  with  no  common  love, 
and  I  mourned  for  her  with  no  common  sorrow. 
It  was  months  before  any  unhallowed  thought 
could  find  entrance  into  the  heart  so  full  of  that 
sacred  memory.  But  after  a  time,  I  know  not 
how,  my  old  passion  began  to  rise  up  and  assert 
itself— Uie  old  temptation  came  back  in  its  fall 
force.  I  began  to  realize  what  a  very  beautiftd 
woman  Olive  had  become.  I  had  loved  her  as 
an  undeveloped  girl,  and  now  that  she  was,  oh, 
Heaven,  how  lovely  1  is  it  strange  that  I  wor- 
shiped her?  Do  not  think  that  ever  under 
any  circumstances  I  could  have  revealed  this 
to  her.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of  saintly 
purity  about  her  which  I  would  have  died  soon- 
er than  taint  with  the  faintest  utterance  of  an 
unlawful  love.  But  this  very  restraint  deepen- 
ed the  intensity  of  my  passion. 

I  felt  all  my  renewed  tenderness  for  my  broth- 
er dying  out.  He  had  come  between  me  and 
the  love  which  might  have  been  my  life's  crown. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  hate  him.  Out- 
wardly I  was  very  calm.  I  strove  to  make  my- 
self agreeable.  I  surprised  them  both  by  my  ' 
acquirements  and  the  change  in  my  tastes.  I 
could  see  Olive's  innocent  pleasure  in  my  so- 
ciety. I  felt  that  I  ought  to  go.  Every  morn- 
ing my  good  angel  whispered  to  me  to  depart, 
and  I  rose  resolved  to  obey  his  monitions.  Ev- 
ery evening  found  me  lingering  stilL  It  seem- 
ed impossible  to  wrench  away  the  seven-fold  ca- 
ble which  bound  me.  There  was  such  a  charm 
in  Olive's  very  unconsciousness — ^in  watching  all 
her  movements — the  lithe  shape  of  her  slender 
figure,  the  graceful  flow  of  her  garments.  Ton 
smile.  Ton  were  never  in  love ;  you  do  not 
understand  the  rhapsodies  of  a  lover's  passion. 
I  hated  myself  for  being  subject  to  the  domiiuon 
of  mine,  but  I  could  not  wrestle  with  it.  It  had 
grown  with  my  growth  nnperceived,  until  it  had 
become  too  mighty  for  me. 

I  had  been  there  all  winter,  and  now  it  was 
spring.  I  sat  by  my  window  with  the  fiend  and 
the  angel  struggling  in  my  heart  as  usual,  when 
my  brother  came  in  and  asked  me  to  ride  with 
lum. 

**I  have  had  the  horses  saddled,"  he  said. 
**The  morning  is  fine,  and  we'll  have  a  grand 
canter  through  the  woods.  Ton  don't  know  how 
much  better  I  like  horseback  exercise  than  I 
used.  You've  been  getting  my  old  taste  for 
books,  and  I  yours  for  out-door  sports." 

I  felt  disinclined  at  first  to  go,  but  I  had  no 
excuse,  so  I  laid  down  the  book  I  had  been 
holding  in  my  hand  for  an  ostensible  occupa- 
tion, and  followed  him  down  stairs.  The  horses 
stood  before  the  door,  noble  fellows !  pawing  the 
earth  in  their  impatience,  with  arched  necks 
and  fiery  eyes. 

Olive  had  come  out  to  see  us  off.  Just  as 
William  was  going  to  mount  he  went  back,  as 
if  moved  by  a  sudden,  irresistible  impulse  of 
tenderness,  took  his  wife  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.     The  sight  of  any  caress  between  them, 
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which,  however,  was  very  infineqnent  in  my  pres- 
ence, always  tortured  me  beyond  endurance. 
I  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and,  without  waiting 
for  Will,  galloped  away.  After  a  few  moments 
I  came  to  my  senses,  slackened  my  speed,  and 
he  came  up  with  me. 

'*  Halloa,  Boscoe,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Here 
Tve  been  tearing  after  you  like  mad.  I  wanted 
to  go  the  other  way  through  the  forest  The 
woodmen  have  cleared  a  path  there  to  drag 
their  logs  home,  and  the  scenery  is  so  beautiful 
and  grand.** 

"As  you  like,**  I  answered,  turning  my  horse's 
head  indifferently.  There  was  a  keen,  exhila- 
rating sense  of  life,  however,  to  which  I  could 
not  remain  insensible  as  I  dashed  on  over  the 
forest  road,  with  the  trees  just  bursting  into 
leaf  above  our  heads,  the  water  babbling  from 
a  thousand  tiny  springs,  and  the  violets  and 
anemones  blooming  in  eveiy  nook.  We  did 
not  talk  much.  I  was  busy  with  my  own 
thoughts,  and  William  was  content  to  enjoy  the 
scene  in  silence. 

I  must  hurry  on.  I  am  nearing  the  hour 
which  has  made  my  life  a  curse.  We  came, 
suddenly  emerging  from  a  dense  thicket,  to  a 
turbulent  stream — the  *^Mad  Bapids**  it  had 
been  called  ever  since  I  could  remember.  A 
rustic  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  it,  and 
across  this  the  timber  road  which  we  were  trav- 
ersing led.  As  we  approached  we  saw  that  the 
stream,  swollen  by  the  spring  rains,  had  swept 
away  ^e  bridge,  and  some  of  its  timbers  were 
lodged  among  the  rocks  which  formed  its  bot- 
tom. - 

The  question  was  whether  to  leap  the  stream 
or  to  turn  back.  The  waters  were  very  deep  and 
the  banks  high,  but  it  was  narrow,  not  by  any 
means  a  difficult  or  a  dangerous  leap  for  a  good 
horse.  I  proposed  that  we  should  try  it — not, 
Grod  knows,  with  any  worse  motive  than  the 
desire  of  a  little  excitement.  Bad  as  I  \iras, 
Heaven  bears  me  witness  that  it  was  with  no 
thought,  no  fiEiintest  foreshadowing  of  the  terri- 
ble consequences. 

William  agreed  to  my  proposal.  He  touched 
his  horse  and  the  noble  creature  sprang  forward, 
but  he  had  taken  the  leap  at  a  vrrong  place. 
When  his  feet  touched  the  other  side  the  earth 
gave  way  under  them,  and  horse  and  rider  both 
fell  into  the  deep  waters.  Quicker  than  thought 
William  had  loosened  his  feet  from  the  stirrups, 
and  I  saw  that  he  had  fallen,  not  underneath 
but  on  one  side  of  the  horse.  The  animal  fell 
directly  upon  a  sharp  rock,  and,  I  believe,  died 
instantly ;  but  I  saw  my  brother's  ghastly,  im* 
ploring  fiioe  looking  up  at  me  from  the  rushing 
waters. 

I  sprang  from  my  horse.  I  knew  I  conld 
save  him,  but —  O  Ood  I  did  the  struggle  last 
an  hour,  or  can  one  moment  contain  such  fierce, 
terrible  thoughts  ? 

On  one  hand,  I  saw  his  face,  the  brother  whom 
my  good  angel  was  beckoning  me  to  save :  I 
knew  that  he  could  not  swim— that  he  was  ut- 
terly heli^ess ;  on  the  other,  I  saw  Olive.    The 


fiend  in  my  heart  tempted  me  with  the  memoiy 
of  her  maddening  beauty— her  beauty  whici 
only  death,  his  death,  could  give  to  my  anus. 
I  saw  her  as  I  had  seen  her  that  morning — ripe, 
dewy  lips,  slender,  delicate  figure,  eyes  full  of 
love  and  truth — only  thus  could  I  win  her. 
And  then  the  good  angel  whiq>ered  again, 

**  Would  you  go  forth  with  iht  brand  of  Cain 
upon  your  forehead  ?  Would  you  be  your  broth* 
er*s  murderer?"  and  I  saw  yet  another  £ace 
pleading  with  me ;  my  mother's  face,  so  white 
and  still  under  the  turf  springing  with  blossoms. 

I  dashed  wildly  into  the  water.  I  drew  my 
brother  up.  With  a  desperate  struggle  I  land- 
ed him  upon  the  bank.  It  was  too  late!  The 
tempter  had  triumphed — ^I  had  waited  the  one 
moment  too  long.  He  was  dead  I  I  felt  my- 
self his  murderer.  Murderer  I — a  ghastly  woid, 
but  one  which  must  underlie  forever  all  the 
voices  of  my  life. 

With  frantic  energy  I  tried  every  means  to 
restore  him,  but  he  grew  colder  and  colder. 
He  was  dead  utterly ;  only  it  seemed  to  me  that 
those  glassy  eyes  which  would  not  close  were 
turned  on  me  with  an  eternal  reproach.  Oh,  I 
could  never  shut  thdt  out !  They  are  looking 
at  me  still  I 

When  I  had  convinced  myself  that  be  was 
gone  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  I  left  bim 
lying  there,  and  hurried  on  to  a  clearing  nearly 
half  a  mile  away,  where  a  few  woodmen  were 
chopping.  I  told  them  my  story — that  my 
brother,  in  attempting  to  leap  the  stream,  had 
fallen  into  the  water — that  I  had  jumped  in 
after  him,  but  before  I  could  get  him  out  he  was 
dead.  I  asked  their  assistance  to  carry  his 
body  home.  With  a  few  planks  they  constructed 
a  hasty  bridge  a  little  farther  down  the  stream, 
and  then  those  stalwart  men  took  the  body  up 
and  bore  it  solemnly  over  the  fatal  waters  and 
back  along  the  forest  road. 

My  faithful  horse,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
been  waiting  me  patiently.  I  mounted  him  and 
rode  onward  to  break  the  news  to  Olive. 

In  that  moment  I  would  have  given,  so  I 
thought,  all  the  hopes  of  my  future,  even  Olive 
herself,  but  to  have  seen  the  lig^t  come  back 
into  those  glassy,  haunting  eyes,  to  hear  my 
brother*s  voice,  to  have  the  blight  and  curse  of 
a  murderer's  doom  uplifted  fh)m  my  souL 

I  had  been  riding  swifUy,  but  I  slackened  my 
rein  as  I  drew  near  the  house.  How  could  I 
go  in  and  tell  Olive  that  she  was  a  widow — I, 
whom  the  haunting  voice  accused  as  her  hus- 
band's murderer  ?  <  *  I  did  not  kill  him  !**  I  cried, 
wildly.  *<I  did  not  kill  him  I  I  only  did  not 
save  his  lifSB."  It  was  in  vain.  The  inexorable 
voice  would  not  be  silenced.  '*  Murderer !"  it 
cried  out  still,  "your  brother's  murderer!** 
But  I  saw  the  necessity  for  self-control.  I  dis- 
mounted at  the  gate,  and  went  slowly  up  the 
walk  and  into  the  house.  Olive  sat  there  by  a 
table.  A  few  flowers  she  had  gathered  were  in 
a  vase  before  her— her  canary  had  come  out  of 
its  cage  and  perched  on  her  shoulder;  a  smile 
hovered  about  her  lips  as  she  sat  reading.    Oh» 
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how  innocent  and  youthful  and  lovely-  she 
looked,  this  young  woman,  scarcely  yet  twenty ! 
In  that  moment  I  had  no  space  for  repentance. 
I  was  willing  to  accept  my  doom. 

"Olive,"  I  said. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me.  I  suppose  the 
wildness  of  my  expression  startled  her.  The 
color  retreated  from  her  &ce.  I  could  see  her 
tremble. 

^'Boscoe,*'  she  cried,  "brother  Boscoe,  tell 
me  what  is  the  matter?  Why  are  you  here 
•lone  ?    Where  is  WUliam  ?" 

I  had  meant  to  spare  her  a  sudden  shock,  to 
prepare  her  gradually  for  my  evil  tidings ;  but 
I  b)st  all  control  over  myself. 

"They  are  bringing  him  home,**  I  said. 
"William  is  dead.  He  tried  to  leap  the  Mad 
Bapids,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  drowned.  I 
idimged  in  after  him,  but  when  I  drew  him  out 
be  was  dead." 

I  had  looked  at  her  steadily  while  I  spoke. 
Perhaps  I  had  somo  undefined  hope  that  his 
death  would  be  a  relief  to  her  as  to  myself. 
But  no ;  her  anguish  was  unmistakable. 

"  My  husband,  my  good,  kind  husband  T  die 
gasped,  in  a  strange,  faint  voice,  and  then  she 
sank  upon  the  floor,  not  insensible,  but  pros- 
trated as  one  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  heavy 
bbw.  I  sprang  forward.  I  was  about  to  raise 
her  op,  to  tiy  to  console  her,  but  she  repulsed 
me  with  a  sort  of  terror  which  I  understood  bet- 
ter afterward. 

"Go  awayl"  she  cried.  **I  can  have  no 
hdp,  no  comfort.  I  want  none."  Then  she 
seemed  to  repent.  A  change  passed  over  her 
fiue  and  she  said,  gently  and  humbly  as  a  little 
child, 

"Forgive  me,  Boscoe,  I  do  not  mean  to 
wound  you.  I  forgot— you  are  his  brother,  and 
yon  will  mourn  for  him  with  me.  And  you 
risked  your  life  to  save  his.     God  bless  you  !*' 

Ho  curse  could  have  seemed  to  me  half  so 
fearful  as  that  hlessing.  And  then  to  listen  to 
her  praises  for  trying  to  save  his  life — ^I,  who 
had  stood  by  and  let  him  perish,  when  I  mi^ht 
so  easily,  with  no  danger  to  myself,  have  saved 
him.  I  withdrew  from  her  side,  and  turned 
away  my  eyes,  which  dared  not  meet  her  own. 
As  I  did  so  I  glanced  from  the  window  and  saw 
them  approaching  with  the  litter  on  which  the 
dead  man  lay.  I  regained,  with  a  strong  effort, 
^  self^ommand. 

"Olive,"  I  said,  <*  they  are  bringing  him  into 
tiie  yard.    I  will  go  and  meet  them." 

^  rose  from  the  floor. 

"I  will  go,  too— I,  his  wife.  When  did  he 
ever  come  home  that  I  did  not  welcome  him  ? 
Bm  need  to  put  his  hands  on  my  head  and  call 
me  his  little  Olive— his  darling.  But  hell  not 
ipeaknowr 

There  was  a  wild  pathos  in  her  tone.  I  fan- 
<M  her  reason  was  departing,  and  looked  at 
hvt  searchingly. 

"No,**  she  said,  "I  am  not  mad,  though 
Bttdnesa  might  be  merciful.  See,  I  am  quite 
aywlf." 


I  drew  near  her,  .and  she  leaned  heavily  on 
my  arm,  and  we  went  forth  together  to  meet 
the  husband  coming  home. 

I  do  not  think  Olive  perceived  any  thing  su- 
pernatural in  that  dead  face,  but  I  could  see, 
turn  which  way  I  would,  that  those  eyes  haunt- 
ed me,  followed  me,  sought  me  out,  upbraided 
me  with  their  everlasting  reproach.  Well,  the 
world,  complain  of  it  as  we  all  do,  is  almost  al- 
ways more  charitable  to  us  than  we  deserve ; 
and  if  there  was  any  thing  strange  or  unnatu- 
ral in  my  manner,  the  lookers-on  imputed  it  to 
my  excessive  grief  at  my  brother's  sudden  and 
terrible  end. 

Olive  was  calm.  She  gave  all  the  directions 
in  a  steady  voice.  A  few  neighbors  were  hur- 
riedly assembled,  and  he  was  laid  out  on  his  own 
bed,  in  the  chamber  they  had  shared  together. 
When  all  had  been  done,  with  a  sad  sweetness 
that  moved  some  of  those  strong  men  to  tears, 
she  thanked  them  for  their  kindness  in  this  her 
hour  of  mortal  sorrow,  and  then  she  begged  that 
she  might  be  left  alone  with  the  dead. 

I  dared  not  intrude  upon  her.  Indeed  I  would 
not  willingly  go  into  the  presence  of  those  eyes, 
which  still,  wherever  I  went,  pierced  through 
the  distance  and  haunted  mo.  At  first  I  re- 
mained outside  the  closed  door  to  listen  for  the 
sounds  from  within ;  but  I  could  hear  nothing. 
Her  grief  was  as  silent  as  I  knew  it  was  deep. 

We  kept  him  four  days  before  we  buried  him. 
But  I  will  not  linger  on  those  days  when  that 
shrouded  terror,  still  though  terrible,  lay  in  our 
midst.  It  is  needless  torture.  When  I  follow- 
ed him  to  the  grave,  with  that  wife,  so  young  to 
be  a  widow,  leaning  upon  my  arm — ^when  I  saw 
the  earth  heaped  over  his  coffin,  I  almost  ex- 
pected a  voice  would  cry  out  from  the  depths 
of  the  tomb  and  denounce  me.  But  the  dead 
man  told  no  tales.  There  was  no  sound  save 
the  sullen  fall  of  the  earth,  the  low  words  of 
the  clergyman,  and  the  stifled  sobs  of  the  by- 
standers. 

I  took  Olive  home.  As  she  entered  the  house 
she  turned  to  me  and  laid  her  hand  in  mine, 
just  as  she  had  done  years  before,  a  little  child 
— how  well  I  remembered  it  I 

'<  Boscoe,"  she  said,  "  God  has  taken  all  my 
other  friends  from  me.  My  parents  are  gone, 
your  mother  is  gone,  and  now  He  has  taken  my 
husband — my  tender,  good  husband,  who  loved 
me  so.  I  have  only  yon  left.  Be  kind  to  me, 
Boscoe.** 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  take  her  to  my 
heart  —  to  lavish  upon  her  the  wild  idoUitry  of 
my  love ;  but  I  restrained  myself.  Not  yet,  not 
yet ;  I  must  bide  my  time. 

It  was  a  whole  year  before  I  said  to  her  one 
word  which  any  brother  might  not  have  utter- 
ed. That  year  was  one  long  fever,  made  up  of 
alternate  paroxysms  of  remorse  and  joy.  Some^ 
times,  in  her  presence,  I  would  forget  the  past, 
with  its  sin,  its  despair,  and  live  a  tranced  lifb, 
beholding  bewildering  visions  of  future  happi- 
ness. I  would  believe  that  she  would  yet  be 
mine— that  she  lived  for  me.    I  bved  to  watch 
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her— to  note  ereij  change  of  her  moods — to  tee 
how  the  fint  utter  desolation  of  her  grief  passed 
slowlj  awaj,  and  she  began  to  find  interest  in 
her  fitYorite  pursnits,  a  charm  in  life.  Then  I 
strove  to  make  myself  necessary  to  her.  I 
shared  her  readings,  her  walks,  her  driTes.  I 
invented  new  pleasures  for  her.  Hardest  of  all, 
I  listened,  with  gentle  sympathy,  to  all  her  rem- 
iniscences of  her  dead  hnsband — the  thousand 
ways  in  which  he  had  petted  and  indulged  her, 
and  the  fond  names  he  had  called  her. 

Out  of  her  sight  I  passed  hours  of  misery — 
hours  when  the  aocusii^  voices  drowned  out 
every  harmony  of  life;  when  those  pursuing 
eyes,  which  coffin  and  turf  could  not  cover,  or 
grave-stone  seal  together,  looked  into  mine,  till 
I  longed  to  take  refuge  from  them  in  the  still 
land  of  shadows  and  silence.  But  the  months 
wore  away  at  last;  and,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  after  my  brother's  death,  I  revealed  my 
love  to  Olive.  I  did  not  commence  boldly.  I 
told  her  a  story,  which  I  did  not  represent  as 
my  own,  of  two  brothers  who  both  loved  one 
woman.  The  elder  brother  won  her,  and  the 
younger  fled  from  her  presence.  At  length  the 
husband  died,  and  the  brother,  loving  her  more 
wildly  than  ever,  yet  dared  not  confess  it,  lest 
there  should  be  no  pity  for  him  in  her  eyes — 
lest  her  heart  was  in  the  grave. 

Before  I  was  half  through  I  saw  that  she  un- 
derstood me,  but  she  listened  in  silence.  I 
think  my  words  touched  a  chord  in  her  heart, 
whose  vibrations  she  could  not  at  once  still. 

When  I  paused  she  rose.  I  thought  there 
was  a  shy  tenderness  in  her  eyes,  but  she  spoke 
resolutely. 

"  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  you  must  not 
say  such  things  to  me.  It  is  very  wrong.  I  am 
William's  wife.  I  have  no  right  to  listen  to 
them." 

She  went  from  the  room.  I  was  not  at  all 
discouraged.  My  words  had  been  received  pre- 
cisely as  I  had  expected.  I  knew  that  the  retry 
thought  of  a  second  marriage  would  startle  her, 
at  first,  as  a  phantom  of  eviL  But  I  had  her 
constantly  with  me.  There  was  no  danger  of  a 
rival.  I  was  cautious  and  prudent.  I  oonld 
a£Ebrd  to  wait 

It  was  not  a  month  before  I  had  won  from 
her  a  confession  which  even  transcended  my 
hopes.  Her  first  love  had  been  mine.  She  did 
not  dream,  as  indeed  I  had  never  given  her  any 
reason,  that  I  loved  her ;  but,  unsought,  she  had 
given  to  me  the  wealth  of  her  innocent  young 
heart  When  my  brother  proposed  to  her,  she 
had  felt  so  deeply  her  obligations  to  our  family 
that  she  had  no  courage  to  refuse  to  yield  to  his 
pleadings  and  the  evident  wishes  of  my  mother. 
With  maidenly  modesty  she  had  ooncealed  her 
love  for  me,  but  she  had  told  William  that  her 
regard  for  him  was  only  a  sister's  calm,  dispas- 
sionate tenderness.  **That  is  enough,  antU 
you  shall  be  my  wife,"  he  had  answered,  silenc- 
ing her  with  caresses,  and  she  had  sufiBored  her- 
self to  be  persuaded. 

She  had  never  had  the  feintest  suspicion  of 


my  love  until  the  morning  on  which  I  bade  her 
fiurewdl  before  leaving  home,  and  even  then  abe 
had  felt  no  certainty  of  it  Besides,  it  wis,  or 
she  thought  it,  too  late  to  recede.  After  her 
marriage  she  had  striven  to  conquer  and  ttifle 
even  the  memory  of  her  girlish  dream,  and  hsd 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  had  faithfully  believed 
my  brother  was  dearer  to  her  than  any  one  else 
ever  was  or  could  have  been.  When  the  news 
of  his  death  had  come  to  her  she  had  at  first  re- 
pulsed me  in  the  midst  of  her  grie^  because  the 
memory  of  her  former  love  for  me  came  beck 
to  her  conscience,  in  that  hour,  as  a  sin  agshist 
the  departed.  Poor  child !  if  she  sinned  in  kw- 
ing  me,  I  believe  it  was  the  only  sin  (rf*  her  life- 
time. 

That  autumn  my  entreaties  and  her  own  lore 
triumphed.  She  became  my  wife.  Dear  ai 
William  had  been  to  her  heart,  I  knew  well 
that  I  only  had  ever  entered  into  its  inner  tem- 
ple— that  the  keys  whidi  responded  to  my  toack 
had  never  been  struck  by  any  other  fingert 

I  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  any  cou- 
denmed  our  marriage.  I  was  satisfied.  8be 
was  mine,  whom  I  had  sold  heaven  to  win.  It 
was  something  more  than  joy  to  share  with  ber 
every  moment  of  my  life ;  to  wake  at  night  tdd 
find  her  beloved  head  lying  on  my  bosom ;  ber 
sweet  breath  coming  and  going  in  shunber 
peaceful  as  a  child's  within  the  shelter  of  ny 
arms.  Oh,  how  I  used  to  gloat  over  my  tress- 
ure,  when  not  even  her  eyes  could  witnees  iny 
raptures. 

I  sui^pose  the  fellen  angels,  ritting  in  chains, 
remember  the  hosannas  and  the  incense  and 
the  transports  of  heaven.  They  had  tbeir 
space  of  joy— joy  as  intense  as  their  fall  was 
terrible.  Well,  for  months  I  had  mine.  The 
haunting  eyes  could  not  find  me — the  accnsiog 
voice  could  not  waken  me  from  my  long  tnmce 
of  love.  But,  after  a  time,  tiiis  mood  passed. 
I  loved  her  as  madly  as  ever.  Sometimes  still 
I  forgot  all  things  else  and  was  happy,  but 
oftener  my  remorse  was  terrible — the  remone 
that  I  could  not  share  even  with  her— that 
human  love,  be  it  ever  so  feithful,  could  net 
lighten.  I  began  to  be  pursued  by  a  fear,  as 
terrible  as  it  was  vague,  that  in  some  form  die 
retribution  for  my  sin  would  fell  on  her,  be- 
caose  so  would  the  blow  oome  most  heavily  to 
me.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  with  her,  every 
fond  word,  every  innocent  caress  would  pieree 
through  me  like  a  sword.  I  could  not  shut  out 
the  thought  that  if  she  knew  me  as  I  was  htr 
love  would  be  changed  to  loathing— that  she 
would  fly  from  me,  hereafter,  in  the  land  of 
spirits,  where  the  mysteries  of  all  hearts  and  all 
lives  shall  be  revealed.  A  thousand  times  I 
was  on  the  very  point  of  unburdening  to  her  my 
load  of  sin,  and  then  I  would  choke  back  the 
words— I  could  not  summon  resolution  enoa^ 
to  utter  what  I  thought  must  shut  me  out  ftom 
her  heart  forever. 

At  length  our  boy  was  horn.  How  I  had 
looked  fbrward  to  his  birth!  I  had  thought 
that  his  first  cry — the  voice  of  m  j  first-bom — 
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would  exorcise  tiie  phantoms  flrom  my  life— that 
his  babj  lips  would  smile  dowa  care  and  trouble. 
Oh,  Qod  I  no  sooner  had  I  taken  him  in  mj 
aims  than  I  saw  the  fatal  likeness.  Mj  broth- 
ei^  face  had  been  sent  again  on  earth  to  haunt 
me.  It  did  not  look  like  my-  child  or  Olire's. 
It  had  William's  delicate  features;  his  dark, 
wavy  hair;  his  clear  gray  ejes,  foil,  eyen  in 
this  infant,  of  soft,  subdued  tenderness.  I  put 
him  finom  me  with  a  shudder. 

His  mother  noticed  the  likeness  and  wondered 
at  it,  but  with  all  the  flzllness  of  her  true  wo- 
man's heart  she  loyed  and  cherished  her  child. 
I  atusk  even  mothers  seldom  love  as  she  lored ; 
her  mature  was  so  intense,  and  so  few  ol^ts  had 
been  given  her  on  which  to  lavish  its  wealth  of 
passionate  devotion. 

Every  week,  as  the  child  grew,  tliis  fateful 
likeness  was  stronger  and  more  undeniable. 
He  seemed  to  me  more  William's  child  than 
mine,  and  I  consented,  with  an  involnntaxy 
thrill  of  dread,  when  his  mother  expressed  a 
wish  to  call  him  by  William's  name.  And  yet, 
sometimes,  a  father's  yearnings  rose  up  in  my 
heart  and  overflowed,  till  I  was  fain  to  snatch 
him  to  my  boeom.  At  such  times  I  thought — 
it  might  have  been  fancy  or  but  the  natural 
tSdCt  of  my  violenoe~but  I  thought  he  shrank 
from  me,  and  I  recognized  in  this  turning  away 
from  me  of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  Heaven's 
righteous  retribution. 

He  was  never  a  strong  child,  but  he  lived  to 
be  more  than  a  year  old.  He  learned  to  call 
his  mother  by  her  name,  to  month  a  few  other 
pretty,  childish  words,  and  Olive  loved  him 
more  and  more,  and  rejoiced  over  him  with  an 
intensity  which  I  trembled  to  see.  More  and 
more  haunted  by  this  child's  fece,  the  likeness 
of  my  brother's,  was  I  possessed  by  an  almost 
inesistible  impulse  to  pour  into  my  wife's  faith- 
fel  bosom  all  the  madness,  the  despair  of  my 
life ;  Imt  still  I  mastered  it,  and  was  silent. 

At  last  the  child  sickened  suddenly  and  died. 
In  the  morning  I  saw  him  lying  as  well  as  usual 
in  his  mother's  arms,  searching  her  lace  with 
those  weird,  unchildlike,  yet  loving  eyes.  At 
noon  he  was  violently  sick,  and  at  night  she 
held  him  as  she  held  him  in  the  morning,  but 
he  was  cold  and  dead,  though  the  eyes  die  had 
▼ainly  tried  to  close  were  open  stilL  Those 
eyes-— William's  own  had  never  haunted  me 
more  remorsely — and  yet  I  kept  silence.  I 
said  nothing  until  after  we  had  laid  him  in  a 
little  grave  by  William's  side.  Then,  when  we 
eame  back  from  the  funeral,  and  my  wife  turned 
to  ma  fer  contort,  my  terrible  secret  burst  forth. 
•*  OUve,"  I  cried,  "  curse  me  as  your  child's 
murderer !  I  can  keep  it  from  you  no  longer. 
Ton  sketch  out  to  me  your  empty  arms,  where 
your  baby  used  to  lie,  and  I  tell  you  that  his 
death  was  the  Just  punishment  for  my  sin.  He 
WM  seat  on  earth  to  haunt  me  with  his  strange 
likeness  to  the  dead,  and  now  he  has  been  taken 
to  smite  me  by  piercing  through  your  heart  r* 

She  looked  at  me  in  blank  terror — in  utter 
wonder.    I  sank  at  her  feet ;  I  hid  my  face  on 


her  knees ;  she  did  not  shrink  from  me  even 
then.  I  poured  out  there,  not  daring  to  meet 
her  eyes,  my  guilt — ^my  long  and  terrible  re- 
morse. I  told  her  in  (tM  the  story  of  William's 
death.  Then  I  paused,  waiting  her  judgment. 
I  expected  she  would  banish  me  from  her  pres- 
ence forever,  but  she  raised  my  fece  in  her  gen- 
tle hands.  She  looked  at  me  with  an  angePs 
pity  and  a  woman's  love.  Then  she  spoke — 
oh,  no  angel,  only  a  loving  woman,  could  have 
uttered  such  words  I  She  thanked  me  for  shar- 
ing with  her  my  secret.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  long  suspected,  frrom  words  uttered  in  my 
restless  sleep— from  the  strange  alternations  of 
my  manner  frrom  joy  to  despair— that  some  fear- 
ful memory  was  preying  upon  my  life,  though 
she  had  never  even  conjectured  its  nature.  She 
thanked  God  that  it  was  no  worse.  She  told 
me  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  call  myself  a  mur- 
derer—  that  I  had  not  been  responsible  for  be- 
ing tempted,  and  reminded  me  that  I  had  over^ 
come  the  temptation  and  plunged  into  the  wa- 
ter at  last.  She  believed  that  William  must 
have  died  before  any  efforts  of  mine  could  have 
saved  him  — that  the  fell  which  had  killed  his 
horse  could  not  have  spared  him.  She  told  roe, 
moreover,  that,  whatever  I  had  done,  it  was  the 
most  fatal  sin  of  all  to  despair  of  the  almighty 
mercy  of  God. 

Her  reasoning  did  not  convince  me.  Not 
even  she  had  power  to  lifr  the  burden  from 
my  soul.  But  oh !  you  can  never  conceive  the 
inexpressible  relief  it  was  to  have  shared  this 
secret  with  her^— to  feel  that  she  knew  me  as  I 


Never  until  then  had  I  fully  understood  the 
height  and  depth,  the  heroic  strength,  of  that 
wonum's  love.  She  put  aside  at  once  her  sor- 
row for  her  dead  child,  whom  no  mourning 
could  bring  back,  and  devoted  herself  to  soothe 
the  despair  of  her  living  husband. 

And  then,  just  as  I  began,  through  her,  to 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  future  hope  and  for- 
giveness, as  if  there  was  to  be  no  rest  for  my 
troubled  soul  this  side  of  the  Infinite,  God  took 
her  also.  Never  strong,  and  weaker  than  ever 
since  her  baby's  birth,  the  shock  of  his  death, 
followed  by  my  terrible  disclosure,  had  been  too 
severe  for  her.  After  that  she  never  saw  an- 
other hour  of  health.  Slowly,  but  steadily,  she 
faded  away.  Tenderest  love  could  not  wrestle 
with  the  Destroyer. 

To  the  last  I  do  not  think  she  ever  thought 
of  me  with  a  single  reproach.  And  yet  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  my 
guilt  killed  her — that,  though  she  never  con- 
fessed it  to  me,  the  shadow  which  she  strove  to 
lift  frx>m  my  life  settled  upon  her  own.  But 
she  died  blessing  me,  and  pointing  me  to  a  fu- 
ture of  peace  and  union  in  heaven,  where,  she 
bade  me  believe,  the  All-Father  would  forgive 
me  and  receive  me.  Oh,  can  Heaven  be  as 
mereifril  as  she  was  ? 

When  she  died  the  sun  of  my  life  set  forever. 
For  me  there  could  be  no  morning  after  the 
night    I  buried  her— my  life's  own  treasure — 
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beside  her  child,  and  on  her  tombitone  is  giayen 
the  name  of  her  wifehood — 

OLTVE  WINCHESTER  WIGHT. 
▲OBD  xxin. 

I  nerer  go  to  that  grave ;  they  tell  me  the 
weeds  have  grown  over  it.  The  Olive  of  mj 
love  is  not  there.  I  know  that  before  this  she 
has  seen  the  Father*s  face.  Mjr  heart  tells  me 
that  she  is  praying  in  that  heavenly  country  for 
him  whose  love  for  her,  despite  all  his  other 
sins,  was  faithful  unto  death.  But  can  even 
her  prayers  be  answered  ? 

I  am  left  alone  with  two  memories — one  of 
blessing,  the  other  of  bane.  I  am  groping  on- 
ward to  the  country  of  shadows ;  and  when  my 
Boul  goes  forth  alone  to  cross  the  surging  wa- 
ters which  lie  between  us  and  the  beyond,  I  can 
not  tell  whether  the  pale  hands  of  my  beloved 
will  be  stretched  out  to  help  me  to  climb  the 
banks  of  eternal  flowers ;  or  my  brother's  soul, 
seeking  there,  there,  the  revenge  denied  on 
earth,  will  plunge  me,  struggling  vainly,  down- 
ward, ever  downward,  into  the  depths  Heaven's 
highest  archangel  could  never  faUiom. 


THE  FREAKS  OF  FORTUNE,  AND 
THEIR  LESSON. 

THE  old  idolatries  have  passed  away,  and 
their  statues  and  temples  are  little  now  but 
dust.  The  few  shrines  that  remain  show  the  de- 
feat of  paganism  more  signally  than  the  shrines 
that  have  vanished.  The  crumbling  walls  of 
the  empty  Parthenon  record  the  downfall  of  Mi- 
nerva on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  the  reju- 
venated Parthenon,  now  crowned  with  the  cross, 
celebrates  daily  at  Rome  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  the  heathen  gods.  Yet  on  one  point 
the  world  is  about  as  idolatrous  as  ever,  and  in- 
vokes one  mysterious  name  about  as  supersti- 
tiously  as  when  temples  were  built  to  the  goddess 
Fortuna  and  her  various  sjrmbols,  the  rudder, 
the  wheel,  the  globe,  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the 
wings — indicated  her  fitful  temper  and  her  vari- 
ous gifts.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  multitude  crowd 
every  place  where  Fortune  divides  her  frowns 
and  favors.  No  matter  what  the  place  or  the 
auspices,  however  mean  or  majestic — ^whether  a 
raffle  in  a  grog-sh(^,  among  greasy  tipplers,  or 
a  card-table  in  a  gamester's  brilliant  pandemo- 
nium, with  dainty  gentlemen  and  perhaps  jew- 
eled ladies  for  players ;  whether  a  dog-fight  for 
pennies  in  a  filthy  cellar,  or  a  horse-race,  with 
thousands  of  pounds  at  stake,  on  grounds  fa- 
mous as  the  haunts  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
centuries — ^wherever  Fortune  holds  her  court, 
she  is  sure  to  find  ready  suitors.  In  peace  and 
war  she  still  keeps  her  prestige ;  and  when  no 
battles  compel  combatants  to  watch  for  her  fit- 
ful signals,  she  hangs  up  her  banner  in  the  busy 
streets  of  trade,  and  solid  men,  who  are  not  to 
be  caught  by  the  shining  wheed  at  the  lottery- 
office,  may  be  entrapped  at  once  by  the  specious 
bulletins  of  the  stock-board,  and  give  their  mon- 
ey for  that  which  is  not  bread. 

But  apart  from  all  tropes  and  figures,  do  we 
not  all  seriously  recognize  the  fact,  which  was 


of  old  BO  superstitiously  regarded  by  the  idi||* 
tors  of  Fortune — ^the  fact  that  there  is  in  homii  • 
destiny  a  wide  margin  of  apparent  chance,  and 
that,  in  all  our  enterprises,  Uiere  is  another  ptrtf 
quite  as  powerful  as  human  will — a  mightj  sod 
mysterious  power,  which  decrees  that  the  battle 
is  not  always  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the 
swift,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  richei 
to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men 
of  skill,  but  time  and  chance  hi4>pen  to  all? 
Never  more  than  now  have  our  people  been  more 
impressed  with  the  power  of  time  and  chance; 
for  no  man  among  us  began  this  year  without 
decided  proofs  that  his  welfare  is  not  whoUj  in 
his  own  keeping,  and  that  changes  have  come 
upon  the  most  sagacious  from  causes  alike  be- 
yond their  foresight  and  control.  With  a  yeai'i 
life  for  our  text,  let  us  then  consider  the  fieaki 
of  Fortune,  and  their  lesson.  It  will  be  best  to 
speak  first  of  the  field  in  which  Fortune  pltjs 
her  part,  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  see  bow 
men  become  her  dupes,  and  how  they  may  be* 
come  her  masters. 

I.  The  field  of  fortune— where  and  what  is 
it  ?  Surely  it  is  eveiy  where,  all  about  us  and 
within  us ;  in  every  sphere  of  nature,  society,  and 
business.  This  ^d,  however,  has  an  impass- 
able limit  on  either  side — a  limit  beyond  which 
chance  has  no  power.  The  one  boundary  is  the 
Impossible,  the  other  is  the  Inevitable.  What- 
ever in  the  very  nature  of  things  can  not  be, 
and  whatever  in  the  very  nature  of  things  must 
be,  are  of  course  beyond  the  sphere  of  contin- 
gency, and,  as  absolutely  fixed,  are  dismissed 
from  our  hopes  and  fears.  Thus,  it  is  certain 
that  we  must  die,  certain  that  we  can  not  stop 
the  motion  of  the  globe,  and  no  man  in  hb 
senses  tries  to  escape  either  form  of  necessity— 
the  necessity  that  is  expressed  by  the  words 
*  *  inevitable'*  and  *  *  impossible."  But  how  wide 
is  the  margin  between  the  two — that  broad  field 
of  possibility  and  probability  in  which  most  of 
the  work  of  our  life  is  done,  and  our  loss  and 
gain,  joy  and  grief^  are  decided !  As  soon  as  any 
prize  seems  within  our  possible  reach,  it  engages 
our  attention ;  and  as  soon  as  the  possibility  be- 
comes probability,  the  prize  is  sought  as  an  ob- 
ject of  reasonable  enterprise.  It  interests  ns 
most  when  the  issue  between  hope  and  fear  is 
nearest  the  crisis,  or  when  it  is  about  half-way 
between  the  limit  of  impossibility  and  the  lim- 
it of  certainty,  and  the  interest  flags  the  mo- 
ment we  see  that  it  can  not  be  ours,  or  that  it 
must  be  ours.  So  true  Is  it  that  comfdete  suc- 
cess has  something  of  the  nonchalance  of  utter  de- 
feat, and  the  fox  who  has  all  the  grapes  to  him- 
self b  apt  to  think  aa  little  of  them  as  the  fox 
who  thiiiks  them  soar  because  he  can  not  get  them. 
So  true  it  is  that  with  most  of  Fortune's  finvon, 

**  The  lovely  toy,  so  flereely  soogiit. 
Hath  lost  itt  obann  by  being  cangbt;** 
SO  true  it  is  that  whatever  ceases  to  excite  onr 
anxiety  ceases  to  have  the  highest  zesL  There- 
fore it  is  that  so  much  of  our  life  is  at  the  mer- 
cy of  what  is  called  diance,  and  In  the  field  of 
fortune  we  find  our  work  as  well  as  our  play. 
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SiaAcAy  speaking,  of  conrae  there  is  no  such 
jMog  AS  chance ;  for  with  the  Almighty  Mind 
tiiere  can  be  nothing  casual  or  fortuitous,  and 
til  things  are  known  to  the  All-seeing  One. 
Bat  to  us  all  things  are  casual  that  are  unknown ; 
and  whatever  can  be,  or  maj  probably  be,  is  to 
our  mind  somewhat  a  matter  of  chance.  In  the 
region  of  uncertainty  chance  ranges,  and  the 
region  of  uncertainty  corers  the  great  portion 
of  our  actions,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  unknown  are,  indeed,  in  some  re- 
elects, lessened  by  the  progress  of  science,  art, 
travel,  and  obserration ;  yet,  when  one  mystery 
is  explored  another  rises  in  the  distance,  and 
there  probably  never  was  an  age  when  thinking 
men  6o  feel  and  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  the 
imirerse  and  its  life  as  in  this  age  of  boasted 
illumination.  We  sometimes  boast  of  under- 
standing Nature,  and  so  mastering  her  laws  as  to 
predict,  if  not  to  control,  her  phenomena ;  but 
how  signally  nature  baffles  us  still,  and  in  winds, 
iraters,  heat,  cold,  calms,  storms,  earthquakes, 
lightnings,  health,  disease,  the  mighty  mother  is 
taking  us  knowing  ones  by  surprise  very  much 
as  of  old  when  her  colossal  image  was  set  up  in 
the  sands  by  the  great  pyramids,  and  that  face 
of  stone,  the  Sphinx,  propounded  to  all  passers- 
by  the  great  riddle  of  time.  Knowing  as  we 
boast  of  being,  every  day  is  a  surprise  from  the 
elements  in  some  respecto,  and  last  wintor*s  cold, 
and  this  winter's  mildness,  come  to  us  from  a 
power  that  all  our  philosophy  can  as  little  predict 
as  control.  Our  whole  ILfe  bears  witness  of  the 
micertainties  of  nature,  and  the  elements  con- 
stantly make  their  mark  upon  us,  now  in  the 
vexation  of  an  influenza,  and  now  in  the  wreck 
of  a  ship. 

Oar  human  nature  surely  is  not  exempt  from 
the  uncertainties  of  the  material  world.  If 
winds  and  waters,  vegetation  and  animals,  have 
moods  and  changes  that  we  can  not  predict,  is  it 
easier  to  predict  the  moods  of  man  or  of  woman  ? 
It  was  well  that  Fortune  was  represented  in  the 
human  form ;  for  all  chances  gather  around  and 
within  our  poor  humanity,  and  there  is  no  con- 
tingency of  nature  or  events  that  does  not  in 
some  way  act  upon  or  from  our  human  life.  We 
have  something  of  the  whole  universe  within  us 
—from  the  earth  in  our  bones  to  the  electric  and 
magnetic  force  that  flashes  along  our  nerves ; 
ndiile  to  the  mysteries  of  nature  we  add  the  mys- 
tery of  our  own  mind,  which  surprises  us  some- 
times more  than  it  does  our  neighbors.  Certainly 
there  is  a  large  region  of  the  unknown  in  human 
tiionghts,  feelings,  and  actions;  so  that  when  we 
forecast  our  destiny,  we  think,  perhaps,  above  all 
things,  more  anxiously  of  jthe  issues  of  our  own 
<S^x>dtions  and  the  conduct  and  character  of 
o^r  men.  Others  may  harm  us  or  help  us 
much,  and  our  fortunes  and  happiness  depend 
much  upon  what  our  associates  in  business  or 
friendship  shall  do  or  fail  to  do  for  us.  Fortune 
was  represented  human,  and  also  as  a  woman ; 
not,  indeed,  as  a  giddy  girl,  but  as  a  matron ; 
ber  statue  implying,  not  perhaps  what  our  mod- 
«ni  Hfe  so  often  shows,  that  married  women  are 


the  fastest  of  their  sex,  but  the  deeper  fact,  that 
sensibility  and  experience,  like  a  woman's  and  a 
mother^s,  have  much  to  do  with  deciding  and 
appreciating  the  turns  of  human  welfare.  The 
in-door  as  well  as  the  out-door  side  of  life  thus 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  notice,  and  Mother  For- 
tune speaks  to  us  of  all  changes  in  the  heart  and 
the  home  as  well  as  in  the  market  and  the  state. 
Who  like  a  mother  can  feel  the  good  and  ill  that 
come  from  or  to  our  mutable  humanity?  The 
mother,  if  a  worldling,  fosters  and  shares  the 
false  ambition  of  the  whole  family ;  and  if  a 
true  woman,  she  is  the  heart  of  all  their  good- 
ness, and  shares  all  their  joy  and  grief.  This 
year's  experience  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
in  peace  and  war,  in  business  enterprises  and 
in  household  changes,  is  full  of  lessons  in  this 
world's  chances — ^full  of  proofs  that  not  only  in 
natare  but  also  in  mankind  there  is  a  great  mar- 
gin of  contingency.  Strange  developments  of 
character  have  been  more  startling  than  any 
changes  of  the  elements,  and  unexpected  hero- 
ism and  unexpected  treachery  have  made  more 
mark  upon  the  year  than  the  plenty  of  the  har- 
vests or  the  outbreak  of  earthquakes  and  torna- 
does. Nay,  the  moods  of  men  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  most  astounding  events ;  and  the 
rebellion  in  India,  and  the  panic  throughout  En- 
rope  and  America,  come  from  fits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which,  in  the  world  of  mind,  are 
quite  as  mysterious  as  the  tides  and  storms,  of 
electricity  and  magnetism  in  nature. 

So  nature  and  man  combine  their  uncer- 
tainties to  give  Fortone  her  field,  and  what  we 
call  the  times  is  the  record  of  her  movements. 
The  times !  Who  shall  undertake  to  enumer- 
ate the  host  of  contingencies  that  form  and  swell 
that  marvelous  tide  upon  which  we  are  all  float- 
ing ?  Who,  least  of  all,  shall  presume  to  fore- 
tell what  the  times  shall  be  ?  Let  us  contrast 
the  opening  of  1867  with  the  opening  of  1868, 
and  acknowledge  the  vanity  of  human  expecta- 
tions. It  is  hard  to  read  the  year  backward, 
and  explain  the  causes  of  events,  now  that  the 
consequences  have  developed  them  in  a  meas- 
ure. Who  can  say  that  he  could  read  the  year 
forward  or  tell  its  results  in  advance?  The 
most  sagacious  practical  men  saw  no  great  cri- 
sis near  at  hand,  and  the  business*  community 
had  all  sail  set  as  for  pleasant  weather  when 
the  storm  broke  upon  them  in  a  general  wreck. 
Some,  indeed,  foreboded  evil,  and  are  always 
foreboding  it.  But  who  predicted  any  thing 
like  the  state  of  things  now  realized  ?  Perhaps 
most  thoughtful  men  expected  a  degree  of  finan- 
cial pressure,  but  who  expected  such  a  crash  ? 
Who  could  tell  what  contingency  would  check 
the  rising  expansion  of  trade,  and  like  a  chill 
wind  bring  down  the  air-castles  that  the  sunshine 
has  been  building  upon  the  rarefied  summer  va- 
pors ?  The  turn  of  the  financial  times  depends 
upon  the  adjustment  of  balances  in  trade,  and 
when  the  balance  is  doubtful  a  slight  cause  may 
desUt)y  the  equilibrium,  as  the  leap  of  a  chamois 
or  the  wing  of  an  eagle  may  unsettle  the  nicely- 
poised  mountain  boulder,  and  carry  ruin  and 
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death  into  the  peaceful  Alpine  valley.  Who  shall 
tell  when  the  balance  of  trade  passes  the  line  of 
safety,  or  when  the  foot  of  the  chamois  or  the 
wing  of  the  eagle  shall  throw  it  from  its  poise  ? 
There  are  always  prophets  enoogh  after  the  event 
has  happened ;  but  they  who  most  sagaciously 
read  the  signs  of  things  to  come,  most  modestly 
own  the  short-sightedness  of  man  and  the  rani^ 
of  human  expectations.  If  any  wiseacre  claims 
prophetic  honors,  let  him  test  his  iiis{Hration  by 
telling  what  will  be  the  price  of  money,  or  mer- 
chandise, or  lands  in  one  year ;  or  let  him  tell 
US  the  news  of  the  next  steamer,  or  the  issue  of 
the  next  Presidential  election.  We  commend 
to  our  prophets  the  wisdom  of  the  new  Spirit- 
ualist seers,  who  confine  their  foresight  to  events 
that  have  happened — predict  to  the  believing 
neophyte  who  his  father  was,  and  what  his  own 
name  is — and  as  to  future  events  or  distant  oc- 
currences are  as  wise  as  the  wooden  tables  that 
rap  out  their  mystical  communications.  No, 
we  are  not  prophets ;  and  we  must  all  own  that 
in  the  times  there  is  a  region  of  contingency  that 
baffles  the  keenest  scrutiny,  and  that  though 
there  is,  as  Kossuth  said,  a  logic  of  events  which 
the  wise  man  reasons  out,  wise  men,  like  Kos- 
suth himself,  have  invariably  failed  to  reason 
them  out  fully,  and  are  constantly  surprised,  like 
common  men,  by  unesqiected  ill  and  good.  Open 
the  last  newspaper,  and  the  eye,  by  the  merest 
glance  at  the  names  and  topics  treated,  needs 
little  moralizing  to  note  the  constant  chances 
of  time  and  the  short-sightedness  of  human  ex- 
pectation. As  we  were  meditating  upon  this 
very  train  of  thought,  the  news  by  the  steamer 
told  us  whole  volumes  of  Fortune's  changes  in 
two  names  in  the  obituary  list — Rachel  and 
Havelock.  The  great  actress  had  passed  through 
scenes  as  eventful  as  the  characters  of  her  dra- 
mas, and  she  who  had  risen  from  a  street  bal- 
lad-singer to  be  queen  of  tragedy  was  doomed  to 
die  of  a  Boston  east  wind ;  while  the  hero  of 
India,  who  had  braved  a  hundred  battles,  fell 
victim  to  a  common  disease,  and  the  dispatch 
which  announced  to  him  England's  splendid 
honors  to  his  bravery  was  crossed  on  its  way  by 
tidings  from  a  higher  court  than  that  which  dis- 
penses coronets,  garters,  and  pensions — tidings 
that  Death  had  bestowed  on  him  the  cross  of  its 
Legion  of  Honor.  Nay,  the  mere  record  of  mar- 
riages and  deaths  is  of  itself  lesson  enough,  and 
tells  as  much  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
as  the  price-current  tells  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 
Over  each  cradle  and  over  each  grave  the  Fates 
keep  their  watch ;  and  when  wo  ask  what  shall 
be  this  new  life,  or  what  has  been  that  departed 
life,  we  know  full  well  that  the  time  and  chance 
that  write  so  much,  of  the  epitaph  on  the  grave 
will  write  quite  as  much  of  the  career  of  the  lit- 
tle sleeper  in  the  cradle. 

11.  So  powerful  is  the  combination  of  chances 
that  men  call  Fortune ;  and  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion how  we  shall  meet  its  force.  Deny  its  ex- 
istence or  importance  we  may  not,  for  all  his- 
toiy  and  life  are  witness  that,  mighty  as  huihan 
will  may  be,  it  is  not  the  only  arbiter  of  our 


destiny,  and  that  circumstance  is  a  mightjr  de- 
ment in  our  lot  Meet  it  we  must,  either  wise- 
ly or  foolishly ;  and  a  glance  at  Uie  freaks  of 
Fortune  with  human  folly  may  help  us  to  the 
wisdom  that  is  a  match  for  h^  caprices.  Ob- 
serve her  dupes,  that  we  may  better  know  her 
masters.  Her  dupes  are  of  two  chief  classes, 
who  differ  from  each  other  partly  by  native  tem- 
perament and  partly  by  diversity  c^  experience, 
according  as  hope  or  fear  predominates,  sad 
they  become  madcaps  or  cowards  onder  her 
smiles  or  frowns. 

They  who  are  won  by  her  smiles  are  none  the 
less  her  dupes,  and  more  victims  have  been 
made  by  her  favor  than  her  frowns.  First 
among  her  madcaps  comes  the  gamester,  irfap 
loves  hazard  for  its  own  sake,  and  leaves  care 
and  toil  to  plodding  drudges  while  he  waits  on 
Fortune's  golden  wheel.  No  matter  what  mgf 
be  the  gamester's  implements,  whether  cards  or 
dice,  the  cock-pit  or  the  race-ground,  the  elec- 
tion returns  or  the  stock  market,  be  is  alwajs 
the  same  perverse  character.  His  error  is  in 
regarding  chance,  not  as  the  incident,  bat  the 
main  element,  if  not  the  whole  of  welfare,  and 
risking  all  npon  the  issue  of  his  game.  His 
mischief  is  that  he  produces  no  value,  and  more- 
over, fosters  a  spirit  that  discourages  indostiy 
and  unsettles  moral  principle.  If  tiiere  is  an 
element  of  chance  in  all  business,  the  distinctkni 
is,  that  in  legitimate  business  chance  is  the  in- 
cident, and,  not  as  in  gambling,  the  issue  tums 
upon  substantial  probabilities,  and  not  upon  fit- 
ful possibilities.  Every  gambling  hell*  there- 
fore, stands  apart  frt)m  legitimate  trade,  and 
has  affinity  only  with  those  forms  of  tra£Bc  that 
create  no  value,  and  give  market  to  no  value, 
but  merely  feed  the  fire  of  an  unwholesome 
and,  in  the  end,  ruinous  gaming.  Arithmetb 
shows  the  gambler's  folly,  and  experience  proves 
that  his  game  is,  in  the  end,  as  ruinous  to  for- 
tune and  character  as  to  sobriety. 

XiCt  the  gamester  pass,  yet  not  without  leav- 
ing with  us  some  wholesome  hints  for  a  type  of 
character  not  less  dangerous,  if  far  less  repuls- 
ive than  he.  The  schemer,  or  speculator,  is  a 
more  decent  and  plausible  character ;  and  id- 
though  not  inviting  us  to  the  card-table  or  the 
horserace,  he  offers  to  show  us  the  road  to  for- 
tune or  fame  without  the  old-fashioned  process 
of  thought  and  labor.  We  suffer  much  from 
this  race,  and  many  who  are  wise  enough  to  es- 
cape their  enticements,  and  stake  their  all  upon 
their  visions,  share  in  the  general  ruin  which 
their  counsels  bring.  If  all  who  have  lost  their 
property,  within  a  year,  by  consequence  of 
schemes  that  have  offered  boundless  wealth 
without  carefiil  toil  or  persistent  enteiprise 
could  be  gathered  together,  no  edifice  wooUl 
hold  the  multitude ;  and  no  man  among  us  b 
so  merry  as  not  to  mingle  a  tear  of  pity  wiA 
his  censure  of  their  folly.  An  element  of 
scheming,  indeed,  belongs  to  our  nature;  bat 
woe  to  the  man  whose  schemes  turn  upon  fitful 
chances,  not  npon  well-studied  probabilities  ud 
well-adjusted  plans  of  action.    There  is  an  ek- 
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meat  of  imaginatioii,  indeed,  in  every  sound 
Buui,  and  inyention  belongs  to  sober  business 
gs  well  as  to  poetical  creation  or  mechanical 
ingenoitj.  Bat  the  sound  man*s  yisions  turn 
Qpon  facts  and  principles,  not  npon  games  and 
hazards.  His  inventions  oome  to  him  under 
the  clear  ray  of  experience  and  insight  as  by 
JUght  from  above,  and  he  does  not  run  after 
every  will-o'-the-wisp  that  shapes  its  morbid 
gises  into  the  guise  of  a  star,  and  shines  to  be- 
guile and  bewilder,  not  to  enlighten  its  follow- 
ers. There  are  few  subjects  npon  which  the 
world  needs  more  light  Uian  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  wild  scheming  and  practical  in- 
vention and  discovery  in  the  fields  of  enterprise. 
There  ia  more  false  fancy  in  many  a  bank  or 
eounting-honse  than  in  most  poets*  garrets; 
and  Wall  Street  might  sometimes  dispute  with 
Bloomingdale  the  palm  of  being  the  haunt  of 
moon-stmck  dreamers.  We  all,  perhaps,  share 
in  the  scbemer^s  visions,  and,  in  our  own  way, 
cherish  our  pet  castles  in  the  clouds.  Look 
wen  to  it  that  they  do  not  cost  us  our  firm  foot- 
ing upon  the  earth,  and  our  firm  seat  in  our  sol- 
id homes  I 

If  scheming,  like  gaming,  implies  a  certain 
fever,  of  the  fancy  and  sensibility,  adventure 
adds  to  these  a  certain  element  of  daring,  and 
the  adventurer  has  about  him  something  of  the 
xomanee  that  always  attaches  to  a  daring  will. 
What  a  charm  always  attaches  to  th^  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  something  of  the  same  charm 
sttaches  to  those  who.  carry  the  same  spirit 
mto  bunness,  statesmanship,  and  even  religion. 
Adventurers  have  had  wore  than  their  fair 
share  in  governing  the  world,  .and  from  the 
days  of  Nimrod  to  those  of  William  Walker, 
from  Mohammed*s  time  to.BHgbam  Young's, 
filibusterism  has  been  a  powec  in  the  State 
and  the  Church.  In  our  day  it  appears  in 
every  path  of  trade,  and  the  s^brlefy^qf  busi- 
ness is  constantly  disturbed  by  courage  enlisted 
in  service  of  folly  or  fanaticism*  We  need  a 
new  Cervantes  to  give  a  quietus  to  the  mad 
knight-errantry  of  money-making  and  land- 
stealing;  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  we 
might  see  all  around  us  rueful  Don  Quixotes, 
whose  daring  had  begun  the  wild  adventure, 
and  coarse  Sancho  Pansas,  whose  longing 
stomachs  had  enlisted  in  the  knight's  hopeful 
service,  and  found  but  poor  fare  and  beatings 
as  their  part  of  the  booty.  Such  adventure 
lifers  from  fair  enterprise  in  its  spirit  and  ob- 
ject :  in  its  spirit,  which  mistakes  audacity  for 
true  courage ;  and  in  its  object,  which  dares  dan- 
ger for  the  sake  and  not  in  spite  of  the  risk. 
There  is  adventure,  indeed,  in  all  enterprise ; 
bat  true  enterprise  seeks  the  well-known  good 
throDgh  pifths  of  peril,  sure  of  the  reward  of 
fidelity  if  not  of  su^scess.  Enterprise  is  willing, 
sometimes,  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  in  face  of 
death  itself;  and  death  itself,  that  defeats  the 
end,  does  not  defeat  the  spirit  or  break  the  power 
of  the  deed.  Mere  adventure  belongs  to  the 
madcaps  who  are  giddy  under  Fortune's  smiles ; 
tnie  enterprise  counts  well  her  chances,  and 


braves  them  for  a  prevailing  hope  from  a  sober 
purpose. 

Such  are  Fortune's  madcaps — ^the  gamester, 
the  schemer,  the  adventurer — ^who  are  so  <a»zy 
for  Fortune's  favor  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  blanks 
in  her  lottery,  and  to  risk  all  for  her  prizes. 
A  sanguine  temperament  may  combine  witih 
certain  successes  to  fever  their  blood ;  and  we 
confess  to  a  certain  liking  to  the  whole  class 
in  comparison  with  the  opposite  extreme ;  so 
much  more  amiable  to  us  is  too  much  hope 
than  too  little,  and  we  could  forgive  these  mad- 
men easily,  if  their  only  failing  was  looking  too 
much  on  the  bright  side.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  nothing  is  in  the  end  so  disheartening 
as  false  hope :  and  the  madcap,  when  beaten, 
may  be  the  most  arrant  of  cowards ;  and  the 
spendthrift,  when  beggared,  maybe  the  meanest 
of  churls.  Glance  now  at  Fortune's  cowards, 
and  they  swarm  before  us  a  motley  yet  mighty 
procession.  There  is  the  lounger  bolstering  up 
his  natural  laziness  by  fear  of  the  risks  of  labor, 
and  doing  nothing  because  he  is  not  sure  of 
gaining  every  thing.  In  his  basest  form  he  is  the 
sluggard,  sinking  into  an  idiocy  of  the  will  quite 
as  abject  as  the  fool's  idiocy  of  the  wits,  and 
losing  all  the  prerogatives  of  humanity  except 
the  genius  for  sitting  and  attaining  such  pro- 
ficiency in  this  as  to  tire  out  the  everlasting 
hills  in  sedentary  talent  The  sluggard  may  be 
stupid,  but  not  innocent ;  and  some  of  the  worst 
curses  of  humanity  come  from  his  stagnant 
blood.  Little  removed  above  him  is  the  loun- 
ger of  a  daintier  class,  the  idler  about  town, 
whose  finances  are  as  much  a  problem  as  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  ^e  philosopher's  stone, 
or  perpetual  motion ;  for  no  man  can  tell  how 
he  lives,  always  spending  and  never  earning. 
Sometimes  the  lounger  is  a  youth  of  fortune, 
and  the  interest  of  the  problem  changes,  and 
the  only  solution  of  his  aimless  conduct  may 
be  the  theory  that  his  filial  afiection  does  not 
allow  him  to  be  engrossed  with  any  useful 
occupation,  lest  he  might  not  be  ready  at  the 
proper  time  to  put  on  mourning  for  his  deceased 
parent,  and  to  open  with  filial  promptness  the 
good  father's  grave  and  last  will  and  testament 

With  more  sensibility,  and  less  sloth,  the 
croaker  follows  the  lounger,  and  is  as  slow  in 
good  works,  but  not  in  words,  as  he.  The 
croaker's  talk  is  constantly  of  mischances ;  and 
if  he  speaks  of  the  horn  of  plenty,  he  says  no- 
thing of  the  fruits  and  flowers  in  its  capacious 
depth,  but  points  out  its  little  end.  Whatever 
his  theme — be  it  health,  property,  society,  pleas- 
ure, humanity,  religion — he  is  forever  groaning 
over  the  miseries  of  men ;  and  if  his  predictions 
are  sometimes  right,  it  is  because  he  is  generally 
wrong,  just  as  a  clock  that  always  points  at  the 
midnight  hour  is  sure  to  be  right  when  mid- 
night comes  round  again.  Let  the  croaker 
go,  for  the  air  is  heavy  and  stifling  with  his 
presence.  True  indeed  it  is  that  our  life  is  oft- 
en troubled,  and  our  burdens  are  heavy;  but 
why  be  forever  groaning  over  the  sad  fact  ?  If 
we  would  march  well  through  ill  to  good,  wa 
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most  march  1^  music,  not  by  groans ;  and  the 
harder  the  road  the  brayer  and  cheerier  should 
the  mnsic  be. 

We  like  better  that  highest  specimen  of  the 
cowards  of  fortune,  the  redose — although  we 
are  verj  far  from  lildng  him  altogether;  for  he 
makes  the  sad  mistake  of  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  world  because  it  is  not  perfect,  and  of  risk- 
ing nothing  that  he  may  lose  nothing.  In  one 
of  his  forms  he  is  the  recluse  from  business, 
determined  not  to  run  its  risks,  and  forgetting 
that  he  may  be  risking  the  best  of  his  goods, 
his  usefulness,  and  his  mental  health.  Or  he 
may  be  the  recluse  from  domestip  ties,  resolved 
not  to  marry  because  women  are  not  angels, 
children  are  plagues,  and  marriage  is  a  lottery 
full  of  blanks,  forgetting  that  he  may  be  by 
himself  and  not  have  an  angel  for  a  com- 
panion ;  that  moody  selfishness  is  more  a  plague 
than  rogubh  little  boys  and  girls ;  and  that  he 
may  not  take  a  chance  in  Hymen*s  lottery,  and 
yet  have  a  miserable  blank  in  his  own  loneliness. 
In  his  highest  form,  that  of  the  meditative  stu- 
dent, the  recluse  is  not  blameless ;  and  he  who 
quits  the  world  to  find  wisdom  in  solitude,  shuts 
out  the  best  light  when  he  shuts  the  door  upon 
actual  life  and  our  poor  stru^ling  humanity. 
He  meditates  best  who  has  felt  the  touch  of 
reality  and  moved  among  men  and  things,  and 
the  world*s  great  thinkers  have  been  workers 
among  the  world's  great  fiicts.  If  care  and  the 
world  bring  some  annoyance,  this  is  better  than 
visionary  dreaming ;  and  a  little  discomfort  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  man  awake,  and  feci  duly 
for  the  pivot  in  other  men's  fortunes.  We  always 
admired  the  sagacity  of  the  pilgrim  who  vowed 
with  his  companion  to  travel  on  foot  to  Jemsa- 
lem  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  but  who  took  the 
precaution  to  boil  his  peas,  and  thereby  display 
an  ease  of  motion  quite  unaccountable  to  his 
limping  companion.  It  is  foolbh  to  borrow 
trouble,  and  equally  foolish  to  shun  the  trouble 
that  fairiy  belongs  to  us  in  our  own  time  and 
pbice  in  the  world.  We  are  wiser  and  better 
for  some  anxiety  and  trial,  and  all  the  true 
sages  and  saints  have  needed  a  little  spurring 
fh>m  some  thorn  in  the  fiesh  or  fortune,  to  keep 
them  awake  to  the  highest  light  and  up  to  the 
highest  mark.  The  great  poets  have  been 
heroes,  and  the  last  resort,  if  we  seek  any  of 
their  inspiration,  is  the  coward's  part,  or  run- 
ning away  from  our  own  post  among  men. 
The  coward,  whether  lounger,  croaker,  or  re- 
cluse, is  like  the  madcap,  the  dupe  of  Fortune, 
and  not  master  of  her  chances  nor  a  match  for 
her  freaks. 

III.  The  only  master  of  her  chances  is  the 
truly  practical  man,  who  is  neither  madcap  nor 
coward,  and  proof  alike  against  her  smiles  and 
her  frowns.  Consider  in  what  manner  it  is 
that  the  practical  man  is  a  match  for  fortune, 
and  able  to  meet  and  master  her  on  her  own 
ground. 

He  first  of  all  brings  to  his  aid  the  force  of  a 
sound  judgment,  and  in  its  light  he  notes  calmly 
and  keenly  the  goods  and  ills  at  stake,  and 


studies  carefully  the  best  way  to  shun  the  iU 
and  seize  the  good.  He  is  strong  at  once  firoo 
this  very  point  of  view,  and  because  forewarned 
he  is  fbrearmed.  His  judgment,  observaiit  of 
substantial  good,  is  wisdom ;  and  as  stadioas  of 
the  best  means  to  win  that  good,  it  is  prudence. 
With  wisdom  and  prudence  for  his  coonselon, 
he  judges  Fortune's  threats  and  promises  hj  a 
scale  of  substantial  values,  and  measures  the 
way  to  the  true  value  by  a  scale  of  reasonable 
probabilities.  So  he  e8Ci^>e8  a  world  of  follies 
and  tricks.  Not  in  the  gambler's  madness  nor 
the  lounger's  alarms,  but  with  firm,  yet  caatiooi 
eye,  he  scans  the  prizes  to  be  gained  or  lost,  and 
chooses  prudent  means  to  wise  ends.  The  great 
wilderness  of  uncertain  chances  is  no  longer  a 
wilderness  to  him ;  for  he  knows  to  what  point 
he  is  to  travel,  with  wisdom  for  his  star  and 
compass,  and  with  prudence  for  his  pathfinder 
and  guide.  To  him,  thus  wise  and  pmdea^ 
there  is  a  gradual  opening  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  over  all  chances  a  prevailing  law,  and  over 
the  combinations  of  events,  as  over  the  rerob- 
tions  of  the  globe,  there  is  a  presiding  pnrpoie. 
Probabilities  become  to  him  clearer  and  clearer; 
and  in  his  own  vocation,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
mission  of  life,  a  light  shines  upon  the  road 
that  he  is  to  tread,  nntil  its  dim  shadows  vanish 
into  day.  He  is  not,  indeed,  infallible;  for  to 
err  is  human :  but  he  has  studied  chances  till 
he  has  found  the  main  chance,  and  in  hismling 
policy  the  element  of  certainty  is  so  combined 
with  the  element  of  risk,  that  the  risk  serves  to 
quicken  and  vitalize  the  whole  combination— aa 
the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  in  itself  so  ine- 
briating and  consuming,  gives  spirit  and  life 
when  mingled  in  moderate  proportion  liith  the 
more  solid  and  nutritious  nitrogen.  To  change 
the  figure,  he  aims  to  live  and  work  in  tiie  tem- 
perate zone  of  sound  sense  and  solid  strength, 
and  he  is  not  in  danger  of  running  off  into  trop- 
ical fevers  or  polar  icebergs,  for  he  is  content  to 
be  warm  without  being  burned,  and  to  be  cool 
without  being  frozen. 

To  judgment  the  practical  man  adds  fortitnde, 
which  is  the  heart's  master  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  fortune  as  judgment  is  the  head's 
mastery.  Fortitude,  we  suppose,  in  its  derivation, 
carries  this  idea ;  and  a  man  of  fortitude  ii  he 
who  is  equal  to  either  fortune.  Fortitude  can 
sufier  and  can  dare,  appearing  as  patience  un- 
der the  ills  that  must  be  borne,  and  as  courage 
against  the  ills  that  must  be  surmounted  By 
patience  and  by  courage  the  practical  man  is 
mightily  armed  as  with  shield  and  sword — with 
the  one  receiving  the  blows  that  he  can  not 
shun,  and  with  the  other  pressing  on  against 
his  foe.  Patience  and  courage,  the  one  teach- 
ing us  what  we  must  calmly  bear,  *and  so  rid- 
ding lis  of  a  host  of  vain  and  wasting  repining^ 
— the  other  calling  out  our  best  powers,  and 
cheering  us  bravely  on  to  our  work.  He  is  con- 
queror of  ills  inevitable  who  calmly  bears  them, 
as  he  is  conqueror  of  ills  not  ineritable  who 
boldly  braves  them.  In  all  spheres  of  life  we 
need  them,  for  we  must  all  bear  defeats  and 
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ought  all  to  wia  rictoriea.  Rome  indeed  boost- 
ed, that  whea  fbrtane  entered  the  Eternal  City 
ihe  laid  aside  her  wings ;  but  surely,  if  Borne 
took  from  Fortnne  her  fickle  wings,  it  was  only 
by  teaching  the  patience  and  courage  that  con- 
qaer  bj  endurance  as  by  daring,  and  the  troe 
Roman  fortitade  won  back  the  fitful  goddess  by 
daring  to  do  without  her  smiles. 

To  judgment  and  fortitude  add  fidelity,  and 
oar  list  of  the  forces  of  the  practical  man  is 
complete.  Fidelity,  with  single  eye  and  persist- 
ent purpose,  presses  on  to  its  aim,  and  wins  the 
best  success,  not  only  because  in  the  end  it 
secures  the  largest  amount  of  good,  but  because 
it  is  in  itself  success.  He  who  does  the  best 
that  he  can,  according  to  his  measure  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  patience  and  courage,  is  a  suc- 
cessful man.  In  the  long-run  the  most  8ub> 
ataotial  goods  are  his.  When  he  succeeds,  his 
success  is  not  shame,  and  when  he  is  ship- 
wrecked— as  the  best  masters  sometimes  are — 
his  wreck  is  better  trophy  than  the  pirate  cruis- 
et^s  flaunting  flag,  that  owes  its  safety  to  its  inhu- 
manitj ;  and  all  true  men  say  of  fidelity  defeat- 
ed, whateren  the  worldling  Napoleon  said  of  the 
convoy  of  brave  prisoners  after  a  battle :  "  Honor 
to  the  brave  in  misfortune."  Fidelity  defeated 
is  on  the  way  to  success,  and  in  all  ventures 
that  are  worthy,  character  is  the  best  part  of 
capital 

Judgment,  fortitude,  fidelity  —  by  these  the 
practical  man  masters  Fortune  in  spite  of  her 
changing  chances.  He  will  succeed,  and  can 
not  be  put  down.  His  success  will  be  the  best, 
shhouj^  it  may  not  be  what  the  world  calls  the 
largest  In  bosiness  he  may  not  have  the  larg- 
est, bat  he  will  have  the  best,  fortune,  for  from 
his  gains,  though  limited,  he  will  win  the  best 
good.  In  the  professions  he  may  not  gain  the 
hkxgest  honors,  but  he  will  win  the  truest  useful- 
ness and  peace.  When  the  sod  is  put  on  his 
grare,  men  shall  say,  *'  Well  done,  good  and 
fitithfal  servant  ;**  and  the  voice  from  heaven 
shall  not  refuse  its  Amen.  His  success  will 
have  height  as  well  as  breadth,  and  every  good 
that  comes  to  him  will  lift  up  his  faith  and  af- 
fections toward  the  throne  of  God,  while  it 
widens  his  earthly  domain. 

In  our  public  halls  and  libraries  we  may 
meditate  upon  the  freaks  of  Fortune,  as  if  in 
the  Temple  of  History  and  of  Human  Life. 
The  statues  of  true  men  in  those  halls,  and  the 
thoughts  and  deeds  of  so  many  generations  re- 
corded npon  those  shelves,  press  the  subject 
home  upon  our  thoughts,  and  bid  us  meet  our 
chances  as  they  met  theirs.  May  we  not  take 
a  wholesome  hint  fh>m  the  solemn  past  for  the 
better  education  of  our  children  and  the  method 
of  our  living? 

In  our  too-easy  kindness  to  our  children  are 
we  not  sometimes  more  cruel  than  kind,  and 
do' we  not  educate  them  as  if  there  were  no- 
thing but  prosperity  on  earth,  and  Fortune  had 
all  smiles  and  no  frowns?  Would  not  our 
daughters  be  nobler  women  if  more  of  the  house- 
hold utilities  were  united  with  the  showy  graces 
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of  their  culture,  and  they  were  taught  to  think 
it  a  better  destiny  to  share  and  lighten  a  true 
man*s  hardships  than  to  bo  pampered  by  a 
churFs  abundance?  Do  we  not,  Americans, 
sometimes  so  magnify  the  term  Lady  as  to  for- 
get the  better  word  Woman,  and  so  pet  this 
world's  dainty  Ladyhood  as  to  slight  the  true 
Womanhood  that  Grod  hath  made  in  his  own 
image  ?  Our  sons,  too,  we  belittle  and  enfeeble 
by  over-indulgence ;  and  even  when  wo  devote 
them  to  study,  we  forget  that  there  are  two  al- 
phabets and  two  ways  of  reading.  There  is  an 
A  B  C  of  the  spelling-book,  and  an  A  B  C 
of  nature  and  life  ;  and  he  who  would  read  the 
great  book  of  facts,  must  read  it  with  a  ready 
hand  as  well  as  open  eyes.  We  surely  weaken 
and  degrade  our  sons  if  we  do  not  bring  them 
firom  the  beginning  to  be  wise  and  brave  and 
faithful  amidst  all  the  changes  of  fortune — all 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 

And  the  reigning  standard  of  living,  how 
false  to  the  best  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
true  philosophy  of  our  being  I  We  spread  so 
broad  the  surface  of  ease  and  display  as  to  make 
it  hard  to  rise  to  manly  independence  and  peace, 
and  sacrifice  life  itself  to  tho  shows  of  living. 
Less  show  and  more  substance,  less  woridlincss 
and  more  manliness,  less  luxury  and  more  peace, 
less  vanity  and  more  worth,  and  our  fives  would 
rise  above  the  chances  of  fortune,  and  our  homes 
rest  npon  the  Bock  unchangeable,  with  living 
water  in  its  clefts.  Even  then  time  and  chance 
might  touch  us  sometimes  rudely ;  but  it  would 
be  under  Grod's  control,  and  no  longer  dupes  of 
Fortune,  we  become  children  of  Providence. 
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**Ah  met  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  bj  tale  or  blstorj. 
The  ooarae  of  true  love  never  did  run  imooth.** 
MidMunmer-yighC$  Dream. 
I. 

Fis  good  to  be  young  and  in  love. 
I  have  known  some  persons  who  professed 
to  hold  a  different  opinion,  fortifying  it  by  sneers 
and  sarcasms.  But  I  never  gave  much  credit 
to  their  declarations.  However  that  may  be — 
as  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  I  hold  reso- 
lutely to  the  axiom — it  is  very  good  to  look  with 
fresh,  brigh^yes  on  life,  and  feel  the  heart  beat 
warmly  when  a  certain  footstep  comes  toward 
you. 

I  think  of  HaUie  as  I  write  the  words.  She 
was  my  cousin,  twice  removed,  and  lived  with 
her  parents  at  the  old  family  homestead,  *'  £1- 
lenbrakes,"  on  the  banks  of  a  Lowland  riter. 
She  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  all  who  knew  her 
— the  idol  of  her  father  and  mother ;  in  my  own 
particular  eyes  a  species  of  little  angel,  though 
angels  are  not  accustomed,  I  believe,  to  wear 
chip  hats  and  romp  in  the*  most  extravagant 
manner  on  the  slightest  provocation.  When 
I  went  to  **  Ellenbrakes,"  on  my  way  to  college, 

in  October  of  the  good  year ,  Miss  Hallie 

was  just  sixteen  and  a  half.     Shall  I  draw  her 
outline  with  a  dash  of  the  pen  ?     Fancy,  as  our 
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Gallic  brethren  say,  a  forest  sylph,  clad  in  a 
bright  pink  dress,  defining  clearly  ererj  oat- 
line  of  a  figure,  slender,  graceful,  undulating, 
and  already  rounding  into  the  perfect  flower  of 
womanhood.  A  rosy  face,  full  of  mischief, 
looking  forth  from  beneath  a  wide  chip  hat — 
the  eyes  dancing  with  coquettish  and  provoking 
mirth — the  lips  crimped  by  suppressed  laughter, 
or  cun-ed  into  an  expression  of  audacious  satire. 
Add  bare  white  arms^ — a  fix>t  '*  like  the  mount- 
ain deer's" — a  quantity  of  raren  curls  descending 
at  their  own  wild  will  upon  the  plumpest  neck 
imaginable — and  ''Miss  in  her  teens,**  as  a 
growling  old  bachelor  in  the  neighborhood  used 
to  call  her,  is  before  you. 

Two  days  after  I  reached  '<  EUenbrakes"  I 
was  desperately  in  love  with  Hallie.  Do  not 
deride  me,  excellent  and  worthy  descendants  of 
Diogenes  1  I  was  only  twenty,  and  at  twenty 
you  know,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  hearts 
will  occasionally  beat  loud  and  fast — the  cheek 
will  flush  without  much  cause — and  when  totM" 
body  is  beside  us,  '* common  sense,'*  the  elegant 
name  for  worldliness  and  worn-out  sympathies, 
will  disappear  from  riew.  I  am  sixty-six,  and 
I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  honor,  that  I  think 
that  early  sentiment,  sudden  and  irrational  as 
it  may  appear,  was  truer,  purer,  better,  than  all 
else  IVe  felt  during  life. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  me  state  the 
facts  without  apology,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
them.  I  was  in  love  with  my  young  cousin, 
more  or  less,  from  the  very  first  moment  of  our 
meeting.  I  had  left  her  an  awkward  child  some 
years  before,  and  now  found  her  a  lovely  girl  ap- 
proaching seventeen — that  period  in  the  life  of 
woman  when,  as  in  the  fully-developed  rosebud, 
not  yet  grown  into  the  imposing  flower,  all  the 
freshest  elements  of  beauty  often  seem  to  com- 
bine themselves.  My  eyes  were  immediately 
opened  to  the  immense  difference  between  the 
"young  lady*'  now  before  me  and  the  mere 
child  I  had  left.  In  past  years  I  had  rather 
regarded  it  as  a  &vor  to  caress  Miss  Hallie, 
and  bestow  my  superfluous  amount  of  "  petting" 
upon  her.  Designing  now  to  graciously  return 
to  this  agreeable  habitude,  I  essayed  to  place  a 
cousinly  salute  upon  the  maiden's  lips,  and  was 
rewarded  by  an  attempt,  upon  her  part,  to  box 
my  ears. 

**Not  kiss  me,  Hallie  I"  I  cried,  with  admi- 
rably dissembled  astonbhment ;  "  I  didn't  think 
you  had  fbi^otten  me,  and  looked  upon  me  as 
a  stranger !" 

** Humph!"  was  the  pouting  young  lady's 
reply  to  this  tender  reproach ;  "  do  you  know 
how  old  I  am.  Sir?" 

"You  are — let  me  see — nearly  seventeen. 
But  what  of  that?" 

"  A  great  deal,  Sir!"  cried  Hallie,  bursting 
into  laughter  and  tossing  her  pretty  head.  Then 
bestowing  upon  me  a  dangerous  and  provoking 
glance,  shot  over  her  round  shoulder  in  the  most 
coquettish  way,  she  added : 

"  I  am  a  young  lady  now,  and  young  ladies 
ought  not  to  kiss  young  gentlemen:    do  you 


think  they  ought?  If  yon  went  away  to  na, 
or  got  married,  or  did  any  other  dreadfol  thug, 
I  dont  know  that  I  would  refuse ;  but  you  know 
you  are  not  married — poor  fellow  1— and  sro 
only  going  to  college.  You'd  only  go  and  teil 
the  boys.  I  know  how  you  all  do  1  You'd  tdl 
them  I  had  kissed  you,  and  they'd  think  me  a 
romp,  and  laugh  at  me ;  when  I'm  not  a  bit  of 
a  romp,  but  the  quietest  and  demurest  joung 
lady  in  the  world." 

Having  achieved  this  speech,  Hallie  essayed 
to  compose  her  radiant  and  mischievous  features 
into  a  prim,  decorous  formality.  The  attempt 
terminated  in  an  ontrageons  bnrst  of  laughter; 
and  executing  an  audacious  pirouette  upon  the 
point  of  her  little  slipper,  which  made  the  dam- 
sel resemble  an  animated  bidloon,  she  darted 
into  the  house,  as  rapid  and  careless  as  a  fawn, 
to  announce  my  arrival. 

Yes,  I  think  I  was  in  love  with  her  from  that 
moment.  What  makes  you  always  love  your 
cousin  ?  In  our  country  it  is  against  the  law, 
almost,  to  commence  in  any  other  way.  Per- 
haps youths  are  afibcted  by  the  same  reasons 
with  myself.  We  had  played  together,  romped 
together,  robbed  the  orchards  of  their  fruit,  and 
the  nests  of  their  eggs,  always  in  company.  Ton 
have,  observe,  a  tender  feeling  toward  old  friends, 
the  companions  of  sunny  hours ;  and  my  expe- 
rience has  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  that,  wbeo 
these  former  cronies  reappear  in  the  shape  of 
fascinating  young  giris,  our  recollections  of  the 
past,  and  fondness  for  the  familiar  face,  are  modi 
more  lively  and  agreeable. 

What  a  happy  month  I  spent  at  *  *  EUenbrakes" 
that  year  1  It  is  not  vanity  in  me  to  say  that  I 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  whole  household, 
for  at  this  time  I  possessed  an  exubeimnt  joy- 
ousness,  a  good  humor  which  must  have  made 
my  countenance  a  cheerful  sight,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  oblige  and  serve  every  body  around  me. 
No  doubt  the  tie  of*  kindrcKl  blood"  had  also 
its  effect,  for  we  are  very  clannish  in  our  fam- 
ily ;  and  from  all  this  resulted  a  strong  di^xwi- 
tion  to  improve  still  further  my  popularity,  es- 
pecially with  one  member  of  the  household. 

Hallie  and  I  were  always  together.  Some- 
times we  wandered  down  to  the  river's  side,  and, 
unloosing  the  little  sail-boat,  spent  delight 
hours  on  the  bosom  of  the  noble  stream,  watch- 
ing the  white-winged  sea-fowl  pursuing  their 
prey,  which  they  bore  away  with  screams  in 
their  crooked  talons ;  or  fishing,  my  &vorite  di- 
version ;  or  idly  talking  for  long  sunny  hoars, 
as  the  diminutive  bark  moved  rapidly  upon  the 
waves,  throwing  up  clouds  of  fiMim,  which  the 
sun  turned  into  rainbows.  At  other  times, 
Hallie  would  mount  her  pony  —  the  sleekest 
and  most  docile  of  animals — and  with  myself 
as  an  attendant,  would  scour  the  neighboring 
country,  cantering  through  the  fields,  giving  free 
rein  to  her  little  animal  in  the  beautiful  October 
woods,  and  yielding  herself  up  to  all  the  inspir- 
ing influences  of  the  place  and  time.  She  was 
an  excellent  rider,  and  I  can  not  realize  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  thing  more  graceful  than  the  &f 
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ore  of  ihe  young  lady  At  such  moments.  She 
wore  a  brown  habit,  fitting  closely  to  her  slender 
form.  Her  seat  in  the  saddle  was  admirably 
firm  and  gracef  al,  and  iVom  beneath  the  rim  of 
her  lawn-colored  bearer,  with  its  floating  feath- 
er, shone  a  coontenance  framed  in  flying  cnrls, 
and  instinct  with  the  most  joyous  abandon  and 
proTddng  merriment. 

When  I  helped  Miss  Hallie  to  the  ground 
after  such  rides,  I  believe  something  made  it 
necessary  to  retain  her  hands  pressed  tightly  in 
my  own ;  and  once  or  twice,  fh>m  not  attending 
closely  to  my  duty  of  receiving  the  small  slipper 
in  my  riding  gauntlet,  she  was  precipitated,  I 
regret  to  say,  into  my  arms.     At  such  times, 
so  assidnoas  was  my  care  that  she  should  sufibr 
BO  iiqulry,  I  did  not  release  her  until  she  was 
safely  and  securely  on  her  feet.     Do  you  think 
I  was  wrong  ?     Hallie  did :  for  this  solidtnde 
on  my  part,  in  relation  to  her  safety  and  con- 
venience, was  invariably  greeted  by  a  toss  of  the 
head,  a  pout  of  the  pretty  lips,  and  somethnes 
by  a  threat  that  she  would  apply  her  diminutive 
riding-whip  to  my  unoffending  shoulders.     I 
received  these  complaints  and  menaoes  with 
an  injured  atr,  and  solemnly  requested  to  be 
told,  if  I  could  see  one  whom  I  loved  so  dearly 
hurt  herself  when  I  was  near  to  keep  her  from 
fiiUing?    But  to  these  pathetic  requests  for  in- 
fonnation,  I  never  got  any  reply  but  **  Impu- 
dence!" pronounced  with  astonishing  vivacity, 
or,  **Tou*d  better  take  care.  Sir,  how  you  do 
that  next  timel"  or,  *' Really !  you  think  I  am 
a  child,  I  suppose  I    Take  your  arm  away  this 
momeitt.  Sir  I'* 

I  always  obeyed  these  imperious  commands 
with  a  serious  and  modest  air,  which  had  the 
eftct  of  making  ^/Bu  Hallie  choke  an  instant 
and  then  fly  into  the  house,  holding  her  long 
debt  daintily,  and  giving  way  to  laughter  as  she 
disappeared.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the 
long  ikirt  aforesaid  got  beneath  her  feet — she 
tripped  and  fell,  full  length,  upon  the  sward — 
tad  because  I  did  not  rush  on  the  instant  to  the 
fescue,  and  raise  up  the  prostrate  maiden,  she 
would  scarcely  speak  to  me  the  whole  evening. 
Such,  friend,  is  the  peculiar  inconsistency  of 
"lofdy  woman.'* 

n. 
I  had  a  rival,  however. 
His  name  was  Joseph  Warton,  a  young  gen- 
tleman, or  rather  individual  of  considerable  es- 
tate, in  the  county.  Warton  hated  me  cordially, 
sad  as  Hallie  liked  him  very  much  I  did  not 
adore  him. 

Warton  used  to  ride  over  to  ^^EUenbrakes" 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  horse,  or  driven  in 
a  q)lendid  equ^ge  —  this  gentleman  having 
conceived  the  not  nnphilosophical  idea,  that 
frequently  yoirag  ladies  are  disposed  to  greet 
the  visitors  who  come  so  bravely  with  addi- 
taottsl  favor  upon  that  account.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  however,  that  Warton  loda  very  badly, 
tnd  as  I  had  backed  every  unbroken  colt  upon 
the  plantation  from  my  earliest  years,  I  engoyed 
whatshould  always  constitute,  of  course,  a  great 


and  reasonable  superiority  in  its  possesscn* — ^the 
art  of  sitting  easy  in  a  saddle. 

I  was  not,  however,  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
criticising  Warton*s  horsemanship  or  any  thing 
else  about  him.  Miss  Hallie  often  tried  to  pro- 
voke me  into  such  a  criticism. 

**  Of  all  the  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance," 
this  astute  young  lady  would  say,  with  an  ac- 
cidental glance  at  me,  "  I  think  Mr.  Warton  is 
the  most  gracef  uL   Don't  you  think  so,  cousin  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  I  have  not  thought  about  it, 
HaUie." 

*'  But  you  have  observed  him  ride  ?" 

"Not  frequently." 

«He  certainly  rides  admirably;  and  such 
splendid  horses  I" 

**  Yes,  they  are  very  handsome.** 

''And  then  his  carriage !" 

**I  don't  think  X  ever  saw  any  thing  more 
brilliant.  If  it  had  come  out  of  a  bandbox  it 
could  not  shine  brighter— or  be  more  like  a  city 
equipage." 

<*  Humph  1"  Miss  Hallie  would  here  ejaculate 
with  a  pout,  ''you  are  just  laughing  at  Mr. 
Warton  now.  Sir  I  You  know  you  can't  bear 
of t/SeJ  things-Hind  you  know,  too,  that  you  have 
no  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton's  riding.  I  wonder 
you  gentlemen  can  be  so  envious  and  illiberal  1" 

Pout — toss  of  ^e  head — slighting  sound  from 
between  the  rosy  lips — the  whole  received  with 
a  covert  smile  on  the  part  of  the  cautious  crim- 
inal, who  has  played  his  game  often.  Then, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Warton  would  come  in— a  distant 
bow  would  pass,  for  I  could  never  bear  his  un- 
easy familiarity — and  I  would  stroll  away  and 
leave  them  alone  together :  which  generous  pro- 
ceeding, from  all  that  I  could  ever  observe,  was 
far  from  being  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Miss 
Hallie.  When  I  look  back  now,  and  remem- 
ber my  conduct  at  this  period,  I  think  myself 
a  most  astute  young  gentleman ;  but,  tptthout 
vanity^  I  have  idways  had  a  sort  of  instinct  in 
divining  women  and  their  '*ways."  I  was 
thoroughly  jealous  of  Warton,  but  invariably 
yielded  him  the  field  with  an  air  of  magnani- 
mous indifference.  I  do  not  think  it  injured 
me. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  little  story  more 
systematically.  I  remained  at  "  EUenbrakes" 
for  a  month— a  period  which  afterward  came  to 
my  memory  like  a  breath  from  the  *'  Islands  of 
the  Blest**— but  at  last  the  time  for  my  return  to 
college  came. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  preceding  that 
fixed  on  for  my  departure,  Hallie  and  I  took  a 
long  stroll  together  in  the  wood.  How  that 
aotunm  ramble  lives  still  in  my  memory  I — ^my 
memory  which,  losing  hundreds  of  "  important** 
things,  still  holds,  and  will  ever  hold,  with  a 
dea^ess  grasp,  this  eve  in  my  happy  youth ! 
The  affluent  glories  of  the  October  woods  were 
passing ;  but  enough  of  the  splendid  foliage  re- 
mained to  make  the  forest  resemble  a  fairy  land 
of  almost  unimaginable  beauty.  The  great 
oaks  towered  like  giants  toward  the  clouds — 
the  maple,  alder-tree,  and  dogwood,  burned  in 
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gold  and  crimson  every  where — the  tulipB  filled 
the  air  with  perfume  from  ten  thousand  delicate 
belt-shi^)ed  flowers — ^and  over  all  hung,  like  a 
curtain  of  ganze,  the  mellow  and  enchanting 
haze  of  antumn^  wrapping  the  woodland  in  its 
dreamy  influence,  as  it  filled  the  hearts  of  the 
Tonng  man  and  the  girl  who  gazed  npon  it 
with  its  indefinable  languor  and  mysterious  sad- 
ness. What  is  it,  in  these  autumn  days,  which 
inclines  the  heart  to  love  and  tenderness,  as 
the  mind  to  aimless  reverie  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
such  an  influence  they  have  always  had  on  me. 
Wandering  now,  when  the  snows  of  many  years 
have  fallen  on  my  hair,  amidst  such  a  scene  at 
such  a  time,  I  experience  the  same  vague  emo- 
tion as  when,  only  twenty,  I  walked  by  the  side 
of  Hallie  in  the  wood  of  '^EllenbnO^es,"  and 
thought  it  was  the  lovely  little  queen  of  Faeiy 
who  accompanied  me  I 

And  if  the  autumn  forest  lives  still  in  my 
memory,  how  much  more  dearly  does  she  rise 
before  me — the  charm  of  the  place,  the  young 
princess  of  the  wood,  the  maiden  whom  I  loved, 
and  shall  love  forever  1  How  fair  she  was !  By 
the  lofiy  oakft  her  slender  figure  looked  as  airy 
as  a  fay's — as  slight  as  a  vapor  or  a  dream — a 
mere  flower  of  the  forest,  such  as  bloom  in  the 
pages  of  the  old  romances!  Her  wide  hat 
drooped  above  a  countenance  no  longer  meny 
and  mischievous — a  tender  sadness  made  the 
long  dusky  lashes  bend  toward  the  cheek — on 
the  beautiful  lips  a  pensive  languor  dwelt,  un- 
changed by  smiles.  I  thought  that  my  depart- 
ure had  some  connection  with  this  sadness — she 
had  told  me  so,  indeed :  and  when  at  last  we 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  great  towering  oak, 
and  gazed  upon  the  sun  serenely  sinking  like  a 
shield  of  lire  behind  purple  clouds,  resembling 
a  golden  ocean,  I  took  both  her  hands  in  my 
own,  and  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  told  her 
that  I  loved  her,  and  would  never  again  be 
happy  if  she  would  not  be  my  wife.  Was  I 
wrong? 

I  raise  my  head,  and  lean  back  in  my  chair, 
and  for  a  moment  lay  down  the  pen  I  write  with. 
I  see  her  face  again  as  she  looked  at  me — her 
blushes,  the  tremor  of  the  lip,  the  necklace  rising 
and  falling  with  the  tumultuous  pulsations  of 
her  heart.  Of  course  I  uttered  a  hundred  pas- 
sionate protestations — and  then  came  Hallie*s 
almost  inaudible  reply.  I  shall  not  repeat  her 
words,  though  I  think  I  remember  them  every 
one.  They  told  me  that  she  could  not  be  my 
wife — that  she  loved  me  very  much,  but  not 
more  than  im  a  girl  may  love  her  cousin  and  old 
playmate— that  marriage  with  her  must  be  a 
solemn  act — that  we  were  both  children  almost 
— no  engagement  even— no !  oh  no !  she  could 
not — 

Then  Hallie's  voice  sank  and  died  away.  I 
shall  not  further  dwell  upon  the  scene.  It  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  I  made  eveiy  possible 
effort  to  change  her  determination ;  but  all  was 
in  vain.  Hallie  cried  a  little,  but  she  did  not 
yield  ;  and  so  we  returned  silently  to  *^  Ellen* 
brakes.** 


III. 

My  temperament  is  npid  in  transition — I  pass 
quickly  from  one  mood  to  another. 

This  will  serve  to  ejqilain  the  extraordiBSory 
fact  that,  an  hour  after  the  scene  which  I  have 
just  rdated,  I  was  playing  backgnmmom  with 
Hallie,  and  making  her  laugh  widi  my  jolkiti, 
I  had  reached  this  admirable  state  of  eqaanim- 
ity  by  a  train  of  logic  which  did  honor  to  a  youth 
of  twenty.  Hallie,  I  aligned,  liked  me  far  more 
than  any  other  young  gentleman  of  her  ac- 
quaintance; for,  of  late,  her  adminukm  for 
Mr.  Warton  had  greatly  cooled — she  had  no 
thought  of  manying  for  some  years  to  cone. 
I  had  secured  a  firm  place  in  her  aflfecdons, 
such  as  it  was,  and  I  should  probably  return  at 
Christmas,  or  certainly  before  the  end  of  the 
ensuing  summer.  Thus  there  was  no  good 
gronnd  for  wretchedness;  and,  indeed,  this  has 
always  seemed  to  me  the  most  unreasonable  of 
sentknents,  when  based  upon  no  other  ground 
than  the  refusal  of  a  young  lady  to  assent  at 
once  to  a  youthful  admires  wishes.  I,  there* 
fore,  put  the  best  face  on  the  affair,  and  when 
Hallie  made  her  i4>pearance  down  stairs  again, 
looking  very  sorrowfVil  and  evidently  commis- 
erating deeply  my  despairing  state  of  mind,  I 
met  her  with  a  sad  but  resigned  expression,  and 
proposed  her  fiivorite  diversion — a  game  of  back- 
gammon. 

The  look  she  gave  me  still  amnses  me.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  little  pout,  which  said,  as 
plain  as  any  words,  '*Do  you  presume  to  think 
I  win  believe  you  feel  like  playing  backgam- 
mon ?  Your  place,  this  evening,  is  to  be  wretdi- 
ed,  from  your  disappointment.  Sir  I"  But  this 
look,  which  I  perfectly  understood,  was  met,  on 
my  side,  by  another,  which  said,  **1  am  not 
very  gay,  it  is  true ;  but  let  us  make  the  best  of 
it — laugh,  if  we  can,  and  part  good  friends." 

And  I  ended  by  making  Hallie  laugh.  She 
was  an  admirable  girl ;  and,  though  somewbat 
piqued  at  first,  I  am  sure  she  sincerely  rejoiced 
that  I  sustained  my  bad  fortune  so  coursgeousiy. 
Are  there  many  such  ?  I  have  never  known  bat 
this  one.  The  cynics  say  that  when  they  take 
our  scalps,  they  like  to  see  the  blood  gush  out ; 
and  that  if  the  victim  laughs  and  says  he  is  not 
hurt,  the  besutiful  conqueror  does  not  relish  his 
insensibility.  But  the  cynics  always  were  a  dis- 
reputable dass. 

Hallie  was  so  good  and  kind  that  she  felt  no- 
thing of  this  sort.  She  not  only  welcomed  my 
equable  spirits — the  thought  that  I  would  not 
go  away  miserable  made  her  positively  gay  and 
light-hearted.  Her  old  mirthfulneas  returned 
in  full  force,  and  never  had  she  liked  me  so 
well  as  at  that  moment  I  read  every  feeling 
in  her  frank  face,  and  the  consciousness  that  my 
happiness  made  her  happy  sent  a  delightfid 
thrill  through  my  bosom. 

We  were  playing  and  laughing  at  a  great 
rate,  when  Who  should  come  in  but  Warton. 
He  did  not  stay  very  long.  Hallie  barely  looked 
at  him,  and  thb  manner  toward  him  enraged  the 
young  gentleman  greatly.     What  did  we  care  t 
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For  mjrself,  I  certainly  er^oyed  Yds  disappoint- 
menty  and  would  cheierAilly  ha^e  debated  the 
suBe  with  him-— as  said  the  worthy  Rittmaster, 
Dagald  Dalgotty — ^with  musket,  sword,  or  pistol. 
RiUie  rertainly  had  no  idea  of  bestowing  her 
fiiTor  and  attentton  on  the  itral  of  her  cousin, 
when  that  poor  cousin  had  just  sufibred  so  tre- 
meodoas  a  misfortune  as  discardal  at  her  hands, 
aad  meant  to  leave  her  in  a  few  hours.  So  Mr. 
Walton  failed  in  every  effort  which  he  made  to 
SMore  her  notice ;  his  jests  were  received  with 
fieexiiig  iodiflference,  while  all  my  own  wertf'ap- 
plmded  to  the  echo;  and,  generally  speaking, 
he  leemed  to  have  quite  disappeared  fh>m  Hal- 
lie's  horizon  as  soon  as  he  was  seated.  I  coun- 
sel my  dear  boys,  if  ever  they  go  courting,  not 
to  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  a  discarded 
rivml— their  graces  and  attractions  will  be  all 
thrown  away. 

Warton  very  soon  took  his  departure — an 
event  which  seemed  to  cause  Hallie  very  little 
regret.  I  suppose  at  that  moment  he  hated  me 
with  great  concentration  of  sentiment ;  but  he 
did  not  show  it.  As  I  afterward  discovered,  he 
WIS  poasesaed  of  a  species  of  low  cunning  which 
impelled  him  to  **fawn  on  those  he  would  de- 
stroy,*' and  he  smiled,  and  hoped  I  would  have 
a  pkaMnt  journey. 

Hallie  and  1  sat  up  some  hours  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  family.  It  was  a  bitter  pleas- 
are,  a  delicions  agony,  to  thus  remain  by  the 
side  of  the  woman  whom  I  loved  so  deai^,  in 
the  long  hours  of  the  autumn  night,  entirely 
akme,  and  bearing,  as  it  were,  the  beating  of 
her  heart  The  murmuring  flow  of  the  great 
n'rer  was  distingnished  clearly — ^the  far  weird 
haghter  of  the  owl— or,  borne  on  the  sighing 
wind,  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
whose  song  conUiins  the  very  soul  of  sadness. 

I  saw  Halite's  cheek  fill  slowly  and  her  eyes 
grow  moist ;  but  I  would  not  renew  the  subject 
wfakh  had  pained  her  so  in  the  forest.  Why  I 
did  not,  I  can  scarcely  say.  It  was  unfortunate ; 
for  many  times  since  I  have  thought —  But  this 
is  folly.  Why  should  I  speak  of  possibilities? 
^i3  Trrrimi^  txl0^w!^  her  heart,  I  ihink. 

As  laift  tfae  old  clock  tolled  tu-elrc,  nnd  Hal- 
lie fttfe  and  held  out  her  hand. 

**Do  not  go  in  the  morning  y^ithont  telling 
aie  fopd^hy/'  vhi^  said^  mth  n  sad  gmik — ^re- 

^*  Bnt  f  mast  go  at  tlx  to  meet  the  stage — 
tahd  m%^  yoa  ktiow^ — ** 

**M3  vrUt  dark?  T hut  is  nothing.  I  shall 
h«  B^  ■  ■  j«m  know  I  rise  very  early/' 

"^Too  at^  proraisiDK  too  much,  I  fear/*  was 
n^  WBfAf^t  m#  I  r«lf?aju?d  the  small  hand  I  had 
hwi  buldn%t?;  ^'^bnt  jou  know  ^vhai  hnppiness 
Hwiff  i^VP  tiic  lo  s&G  yoa  iK^forc  I  jjo  Ji^ain — ^to 
Eai»  jiitir  tfimgo  nway  in  tqv  hearty  though  'tis 

WHh  n  hhuh  the  flitted  from  mo,  and  in  a 
fn'W  ificitricnt*  A  fcrvant  apficaird  with  my  light, 
A9d  1  rvitrr^  xo  a  sleepless  coach. 

1  hmd  !*cafpely  closed  my  eyes,  it  seemed, 
vben  m  csourteocu  shake  Einnonticf^d  to  tne  that 


it  was  time  to  rise.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  got 
up,  and  dressed.  The  carriage  was  at  the  door — 
for  it  was  necessary  to  go  some  miles  to  meet 
the  stage — and  my  trunk  was  already  strapped 
behind.  I  had  told  every  one  good-by  on  thti 
evening  before,  but  I  did  not  foi^t  Hallie.  In 
passing  her  chamber  I  paused,  and,  with  a  smile, 
which  did  not  indicate  much  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  young  ladies,  knocked  at  the  door. 

A  low  voice,  as  of  one  who  has  just  waked, 
begged  me  to  wait  a  moment ;  and  then,  after 
a  short  pause,  the  door  opened,  and  Hallie  ap- 
peared--4ier  hair  disheveled,  her  form  clad  in  a 
figured  dressing-gown,  beneath  which  appeared 
her  small  bare  feet,  thrust  hastily  into  embroid- 
ered slippers,  her  rosy  cheeks  still  bathed  in  the 
imperceptible  dews  of  slumber. 

She  held  out  her  hand — the  snowy  arm  en- 
circled by  a  red  bracelet  which  she  rarely  re- 
moved— the  glossy  hair  caressing  the  soft  cheeks 
which  blushed  at  my  gaze. 

This  aims  to  be  a  thoroughly  veracious  his- 
tory, and  I  must  not  hide  my  wrong-doings.  I 
know  not  what  rush  of  feeling  overcame  me — ^I 
do  not  apologize  for,  nor  attempt  to  explain,  the 
impropriety  of  which  I  was  guilty — ^I  can  not 
even  rationally  account,  to  my  own  mind,  for 
the  occunrence;  but  in  an  instant,  instead  of 
merely  taking  her  hand,  I  caught  Hallie  in  my 
arms  and  pressed  her  to  my  heart  in  a  long,  lin- 
gering embrace.  For  a  moment  I  felt  the  ten- 
der heart  beat  against  my  own,  like  a  fHghtened 
bird's — the  blushing  fhce  foil  on  my  shoulder, 
then  was  turned  aside  as  she  released  herself, 
and  **  glowing  all  over,  noble  shame"  she  dis- 
appeared ;  but  not  before  I  had  pressed  my  lips 
to  the  pure  white  forehead,  and  taken  the  brace- 
let from  her  arm,  as  a  keepsake. 

In  a  fow  moments  I  was  rolling  rapidly  to- 
ward the  stage,  which  passed  just  as  we  reached 
the  spot.  As  I  got  in  I  observed  Warton  riding 
toward  me,  and  he  was  in  time  to  bestow  upon  me 
one  of  his  uneasy  smiles  and  wish  me  a  pleasant 
journey.  I  growled  something  in  reply,  which 
could  not  hare  been  very  courteous,  fbll  back  in 
the  stage-coach,  and  surrendered  myself  to  mel- 
ancholy. 

I  had  gone  some  miles  when,  all  at  once,  I 
thought  of  the  red  bracelet  which  I  had  placed 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket.  I  felt  for  it  quickly, 
but  did  not  find  it.  Then  I  tried  the  other 
pocket — next  every  part  of  my  dress;  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  With  bitter  internal  im- 
precations on  my  carelessness,  I  reflected  that  I 
must  have  dropped  it  at  the  spot  where  I  entered 
the  stage,  or  in  the  **  Ellenbrakes"  carriage,  and 
at  last  gave  up  the  search  in  despair. 

A  day  and  night  of  miserable  travelingbrought 

me  to College,  and  there,  as  my  friends 

the  novelists  say,  I  shall,  for  the  present,  leave 
myself. 

TV. 

At  <*Ellenbrakes**  again! 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  of  August  when  I  ar- 
rived, and  the  old  mansion  was  fkirly  embow- 
ered in  foliage  and  flowers.     It  smiled  uiwn 
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me  M  I  canoe ;  and  need  I  my  that  I  amiled 
too? 

Thoie  months,  at  college  had  been  one  long 
thought  of  her;  she  had  made  me  purer  and 
better ;  with  all  the  paanng  days  I  had  come  to 
lore  her  more  and  more,  and  now  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  moment  when  we  should  meet  again 
with  the  most  exquisite  happiness.  Oh,  bound- 
ing heart  of  youth  1  oh,  ecstasy  of  tet  pure 
love !  oh,  days  of  tumultuous  delight,  when  the 
pulses  throb,  and  the  eager  eyes  are  strained  to- 
ward the  distant  roof  whidi  corers  her  we  lore  1 
I  am  an  old  gentleman,  good  friend,  and  may 
be  pardoned  for  this  slight  apostrophe  to  youth 
and  lore.  My  brother  TCtenuis,  at  least,  will 
understand  and  readily  excuse  me ;  for  1  sup- 
pose we  all  look  back  sometimes,  and  think  the 
follies,  if  yon  fdease,  of  early  manhood  are  bet- 
ter than  the  **  worldly  wisdom**  of  our  riper  age 
— the  finesh  wild  flowers  of  the  forest  foirer  than 
all  hot-house  planu  whatcTcr. 

So  I  came  again  to  '^EUenbrakes,**  and  hast- 
ened along  the  broad,  white,  graveled  walk  which 
led  to  the  mansion.  The  old  familiar  olgects 
all  reminded  me  of  her.  There  was  her  rose- 
bush, here  was  her  bed  of  daizling  verbenas — 
the  little  glossy  spaniel  who  had  always  followed 
her  came  wagging  his  bushy  tail  and  gamboling 
in  sign  of  welcome.  I  could  see,  in  every  ob- 
ject, only  Hallie,  HaUie,  fialliel  The  very 
affluence  of  the  golden  day  told  of  her  eloquent- 
ly. *"Twas  in  the  mild  September**  when  the 
Hallie  of  the  song  went  wandering  with  her  lov- 
er; but  it  was  August  when  I  hastened  forward 
to  greet  mtne— the  richest  month  of  all  the  year 
— the  queen  of  beauty  and  ripe  loveliness  among 
them  all. 

But  a  carriage  stood  at  the  door.  Thus'^the 
world*'  would  interpose  between  us  when  we 
met;  but  still  I  cared  not;  she  must  give  me 
her  hand  and  smile  npon  me !  That  was  quite 
enough. 

I  entered  the  Bittin|t''f*o<M»  langhing.  It  was 
full  of  young  ladies,  and  at  Hallie's  side  sat — 
Mr.  WartoD.  As  her  glances  fell  on  me  I  saw 
her  start — a  flush  invaded  her  cheek — then  riie 
turned  pale.  I  bowed  and  held  out  my  hand. 
She  had  risen  coldly  and  scarcely  took  my  hand. 
Her  own  was  as  cold  and  unresponsive  to  the 
warm  ptessnre  as  that  of  a  marble  statue. 

I  must  have  stood  for  at  least  a  minute  look- 
ing at  her  in  silence — a  silence  unbroken  by  any 
of  the  company.  Then  I  recovered  my  senses, 
and  said, 

*<  How  do  you  do.  Cousin  Hallie?'* 

«  How  do  yon  do  ?*'  she  said,  almost  adding 
**  Sir**  to  the  sentence.  And  then  with  stately 
coldness  she  introduced  me  to  the  company.  I 
had  regained  my  self-possession — a  qiedes  of 
haugh^  wretchedness  replaced  my  surprise ;  I 
bowed  ceremoniously,  and  quietly  sat  down  be- 
side one  of  the  young  ladies.  She  was  a  fosh- 
ionable  '*  belle  of  the  ball-room,**  whom  I  had 
known  in  the  college  town,  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  '*£llenbrakes**  neighboriiood— Miss  Mira 
Blank.    With  Miss  Mira  I  new  commenced  a 


cM,  and  stately  conversatioD,  whieh  was  teim- 
inated  rery  soon  by  her  departure  and  that  of 
her  companions,  including  Warton,  whose  pres- 
ence I  had  scarcely  noticed. 

I  thought  he  looked  at  me  with  a  singular 
expression  of  triumphant  cunning  as  he  passed ; 
but  I  took  no  notice  of  this.  I  saw  no  one  but 
Hallie — thought  of  nothing  but  the  interview  I 
should  hold  with  her  when  the  company  had 
takm  their  departure. 

It  duly  took  place.  When  her  gnests  hsd 
disappeared,  she  tranquilly— or  aflfecting  tras- 
qnillity,  as  I  afterwai^  knew — returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  a  brave  giri.  Anoth- 
er would  have  suddenly  discovered  a  headache, 
or  an  indispensable  engagement — Hallie  csme 
and  "foced*'me. 

I  might  relate  the  conversation  which  ensued 
with  ease,  for  even  at  this  distance  of  time  I  re- 
call every  detail,  almost  every  word.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  my  narrative.  I  shall  011I7 
say  that  I  discovered  notbmg ;  the  yoong  Uiy 
met  all  ray  questions,  complainta,  rqiroaches, 
with  an  unconquerable  coolness  and  reserve. 
She  was  truly  sorry  that  I  found  her  manner 
changed,  she  said,  but  all  things  were  doomed 
to  diange  in  this  worid ;  and,  by-the-by,  ^  I 
have  a  pleasant  session  at  college?  I  did  not 
wish  to  talk  about  college  f — ^I  preferred  spesk- 
ing  of  herself^  and  the  coolness  of  her  manner? 
That  was  unfortunate ;  her  manner  vras  not  un- 
der her  control — few  persons  had  it  in  their 
power  to  force  smiles  and  cordiality  when  they 
were  any  thing  but  gay — and  Aat  reminded  hit 
that  Miss  Mira  Blank  seemed  wonderfolly  smsct 
and  spri^tly.  I  had  known  her  before--4iad  I 
not? 

That  was  all.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  I  had  not  discovered  the  least 
change  in  her  manner — the  remotest  indication 
of  an  intention  to  return  to  her  old  confidential 
tone  of  cordiality -^Hallie  rose,  and  said  that 
die  would  go  and  tell  mamma  that  I  had  come. 
She  was  not  very  well  to-day ;  and  I  must  ex- 
cuse papa,  he  had  ridden  out. 

With  these  words  she  left  me,  calmly.  But 
at  the  door  she  turned ;  poised  on  one  foot  ibr 
a  single  instant,  she  threw  a  glance  toward  me^ 
and  that  glance  betrayed,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning illumining  deep  daikness,  all  her  acting^ 
It  was  so  sad,  so  tearful,  so  eloquent  of  wound- 
ed feelings  and  regret  that  it  haunted  me  for 
months.  With  a  suppressed  sob,  and  raishig 
her  white  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  she  dissp- 
peared,  leaving  me  rooted  to  the  chair  in  which 
I  sat. 

I  remained  motionless,  loddng  at  the  door 
through  which  she  had  departed,  with,  I  am 
sure,  the  expression  of  an  idiot.  Had  I  been 
dreaming?  Hallie  meet  me  thus?  Hallie, 
who  had  always  hastened  out  to  welcome  me, 
and  given  me  both  her  hands,  and  only  laughed 
and  scolded  when  I  kissed  her  cheek  ?  Was 
the  world  coming  to  an  end  ?  I  was  aroused 
from  my  reverie  of  stupefied  incredulity  hj  sn 
old  servant,  who  greeted  me  with  cordial  grins, 
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•ad  said  that  I  most  come  and  see  mistress  in 
Iter  chamber.  I  went,  and  was  greeted  bj  mj 
Idod  cousin— or  aunt,  as  I  always  calied  her — 
with  the  utmost  warmth ;  and  after  a  while  by 
her  husband,  whom  I  also  called  uncle. 

As  to  Hallie,  she  did  not  make  her  a]qpear- 
sAce.  HaTing  been  perfectly  polite  and  obsenr- 
ant  of  *'  the  courtesies"  in  the  sitting-room,  she 
doubtless  reflected  that  no  more  was  demanded 
from  her,  and  so  kept  her  chamber.  At  tea  she 
tent  word  that  she  had  a  headache,  which  I 
doubt  not  was  the  truth ;  and  finally  I  was  left 
to  myself  in  my  old  fomiliar  chamber,  with  its 
immense  country  bed  with  snowy  counterpane, 
all  just  as  I  had  left  it  nearly  a  year  before. 
The  old  Bible  still  lay  on  the  toilet,  some 
French  books,  formerly  used  by  Hallie,  on  the 
mantle-piece — nothing  bad  been  changed. 

But  I  scarcely  looked  at  any  of  these  objects. 
Half  undressed,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and 
for  an  hour  was  torn  by  a  hundred  conflicting 
emotions— emotions  of  love  and  anger,  pride  and 
wr^ehedneos,  deep  scorn  and  utter  misery. 

What  should  I  do?  Could  I  remain  in  a 
bouse  where  my  presence  evidently  was  disa- 
greeable— ^where  the  coolness  of  a  member  of  the 
Ikmily  amouiited,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, to  supreme  dislike,  and  even  insult  ?  Ev- 
ery ipark  of  pride  in  my  character — and  I  have 
no  little— blazed  up  like  a  eonflagrotion  at  the 
thought.  No  I  I  would  go  away  at  once  on 
the  morrow  I  I  would  not  stay  to  be  trampled 
on,  and  humiliated  by  disdainful  coldness— by 
a  hand  scarce  moving  when  my  own  was  held 
oat— by  a  settled,  icy  indififorence  in  eye,  and 
lip,  and  every  wordl  At  least  I  was  still  a 
gentleman — no  blot  on  my  escutcheon — I  would 
leave  a  house  in  which  I  had  been  insulted. 

But  could  I  ?  Could  I  thus  leave  the  wo- 
man whom  I  had  come  to  love  with  all  the  \ig- 
or  of  my  nature — who  had  been  *'  all  the  world 
to  me'*  for  many  months — ^who  had  been  shrined 
in  my  memory  and  heart  as  the  loveliest  and 
dearsst  of  her  sex — the  hope  and  chief  aim  of 
my  life  ?  And  then  those  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
dM  left  the  drawing-room— that  suppressed  sob 
—that  lingering^  unhappy,  yearning  gaze  1 

Thus  the  two  powenrful  emotions— love  and 
pride— ckshed  in  my  heart;  and  for  many 
boors  I  lay  sleepless,  tossing  angrily  and  clench- 
mg  my  hands  wildly.  At  last  I  determined  to 
remain  at  least  a  single  day ;  soon  after  which 
I  feu  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 

V. 

A  week  afterward  I  was  stUl  at  <*£llen- 
fankes.** 

It  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  miserable 
week  of  my  entire  life.  I  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting nothing  from  Hallie ;  her  coldness  re- 
mained unchanged ;  she  would  explain  no  part 
of  her  manner  toward  me.  It  would  be  a  dis- 
sgrseable  duty  to  describe  my  pangs,  and  fits  of 
lage,  and  love,  and  pride,  and  despair,  through- 
oat  these  miserable  days.  Deeply  outraged  in 
my  feelingB,  and  despising  myself  for  the  weak- 
aeis  which  kept  me  from  departing,  I  had  yet 


no  power  to  leave  her.  She  drew  me  and  re- 
tained me  at  her  side  by  an  irresistible  attrac- 
tion. More  than  once,  when  I  had  thoroughly 
resolved  to  burst  the  degrading  shackles  which 
confined  me^ — when  aroused  and  stung  by  her 
frigid  and  repelling  manner — more  than  once, 
at  such  moments  when  my  mind  was  fully  made 
up,  had  a  scene  like  that  at  the  door  of  the  sit- 
thig-room  —  a  sob,  a  tear,  or  a  pitiful  gaze — 
broken  all  my  resolutions  and  confirmed  my 
slavery. 

At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis,  and  the  ca- 
tastrophe followed.  Let  me  relate,  in  sequence, 
what  led  to  this  catastrophe,  and  how  every 
thing  came  to  an  end  at  once. 

Warton*s  demeanor  toward  me  had  for  some 
time  been  exceedingly  disagreeable.  There 
was  a  species  of  leering,  triumph  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  me ;  and 
though  he  never  sustained  my  gaze  for  an  in- 
stant— to  my  mind  always  an  unfailing  indica- 
tion of  a  crafty  nature — I  had  not  failed  to  per- 
ceive his  sentiment  As  may  be  easily  imag- 
ined, this  was  for  from  being  feasant  to  me,  in 
the  peculiar  state  of  my  feelings ;  and  another 
circumstance  combined  with  this  to  make  him 
more  distasteful  than  befote.  Hallie  treated 
him  invariably  with  thj  greatest  kindness — ^in- 
deed, seemed  to  seek  his  society  as  a  defense  or 
relief  frpm  my  wearying  persecutions ;  and  the 
neighborhood  began  to  predict  that  **  they  would 
make  a  match."  I  was  proportionably  pitied — 
and  an  excellent  old  lady  living  not  for  from 
the  scene,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  collect 
the  gossip  of  the  country  side,  had  the  goodness 
to  publicly  express  in  my  own  presence  her 
sympathy  for  me ;  to  which  she  added  the  con- 
soling assurance,  that  there  were  quite  as  good 
fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  I  must 
not  take  it  too  much  to  heart  if  Hallie  married 
Mr.  Warton  (as  she  would,  no  doubt),  and  not 
myself. 

These  various  circumstances,  as  I  have  said, 
were  far  from  deepening  any  feelings  of  regard 
I  might  have  had  for  Warton.  Indeed,  I  may 
as  well  come  out  with  it  and  say,  that  I  had 
come  to  hate  him  in  the  most  unchristian  man- 
ner, and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  state  of  my  sentiments  to- 
ward him.     It  came  in  an  unexpected  way. 

I  was  one  morning  talking  with  old  Tom  the 
carriage  driver,  my  fast  friend  and  croiiy,  who 
had  driven  me  on  that  morning  to  the  spot 
where  the  stage  passed.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  any  thing  of  the 
bracelet  taken  from  Hallie's  arm,  and  dropped, 
as  I  supposed,  in  the  carriags. 

He  replied  that  I  could  not  have  lost  it  in 
the  carriage,  for  he  had  given  the  cushions  a 
thorough  dusting  on  his  return,  and  must  have 
seen  the  bracelet.  Did  be  see  any  thing  of  it 
on  the  ground  at  the  gate  where  I  had  taken 
the  stage?  No.  But  here  an  idea  seemed 
suddenly  to  strike  the  venerable  gray  head  of 
old  Tom.  He  remembered  that  Mr.  Warton 
had  passed  as  I  entered  the  stage ;  and  now  he 
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recollected  a  fact  wlilch  he  had  forgotten.  Jnst 
as  he  had  moanted  to  his  seat  to  drire  the  car- 
riage home,  he  had  seen  Mr.  Warton  get  off  his 
horse  and  stoop  in  the  road;  something  red 
had  certainlj  shone  in  his  hand,  as  the  sun  fell 
on  it ;  yes,  certainly,  that  must  have  been  the 
bracelet— but  what  conld  have  made  Mr.  War- 
ton  keep  it? 

I  did  not  wait  to  reply  to  old  Tom*8  queries 
or  moral  reflections.  I  reqaested  him  to  sad- 
dle a  horse  for  me  at  once,  and  in  fifteen  min- 
utes I  was  on  the  road  to  Warton's,  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  I  soon  reached  the  establish- 
ment, which  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  was  shown 
into  a  splendid  drawing-room.  Here  I  waited 
fbr  a  long  time,  and  was  just  beginning  to  re- 
volve the  propriety  of  jerking  the  bell  beside  the 
fire-place,  and  summoning  a  servant,  to  an- 
nounce me  a  second  time,  when  Warton  en- 
tered. 

He  greeted  me  with  manifest  confusion,  smil- 
ing uneasily  according  to  his  wont,  but  evident- 
ly unwilling  to  see  me.  I  calmly  and  courte- 
ously, but  with  great  coldness,  informed  him  of 
Tom*8  communication  to  me,  and  demanded  the 
return  of  the  bracelet,  as  my  property. 

He  replied  by  denyin^j;  that  he  had  picked  up 
any  bracelet.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that  he  had 
dismounted  in  the  road ;  but  this  movement  had 
been  simply  occasioned  by  his  girth  becoming 
loose — ^it  must  have  been  this  which  the  servant 
had  seen — all  his  girths  were  red. 

There  was  something  so  reasonable  in  this 
explanation  that  for  an  instant  I  was  complete- 
ly staggered,  and  made  no  reply — reflecting 
that  I  had  indeed  come  on  a  fool's  errand,  and 
had  unjustly  accused  my  rival  of  a  dishonor- 
able action.  But  a  single  glance  at  Warton's 
oountenance  completely  changed  my  opinion. 
If  ever  deceit  and  falsehood  were  plainly  writ- 
ten on  human  features,  they  were  at  this  mo- 
ment upon  his.  I  ftU — ^in  my  pulses,  in  my 
blood,  in  my  very  being — ^that  he  was  deceiving 
me;  and  he  saw  that  I  felt  it.  Hb  eye  cowered 
and  sank  before  my  gaze — he  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Mr.  Warton,"  I  said,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, **  the  explanation  which  you  have  given 
mo  would  convince  a  jury,  but — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  tell  you,  Sir !" — I  went  on  with  gath- 
ering indignation  as  my  conviction  deepened — 
"  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  your  word ! 
Think  as  you  may  of  my  words — act  as  you 
choose — I  swear,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  credit  a 
syllable  of  your  tale,  and  I  demaiid  the  surren- 
der of  that  bracelet,  which  you  have  in  your  pos- 
session !" 

His  eye  avoided  my  fiery  glance,  and  he 
turned  paler  than  before,  if  that  was  possible. 
For  some  moments  he  made  no  reply,  and  when 
he  did  speak  it  was  in  so  low  and  indistinct  a 
voice  that  I  scarcely  heard  him.  At  that  mo- 
ment my  feelings  wholly  changed — my  anger 
disappeared — humiliation  in  my  own  esteem 
succeeded — I  pitied  him  sincerely,  and  could 
not  have  uttered  another  word  of  insult  to  him, 
possibly. 


His  reply  was  a  reiteration  of  the  former  de-> 
niaL  It  was  very  hard,  he  said,  that  I  should 
come  and  insult  him  in  his  own  house — he 
desired  to  have  no  quarrel  with  me — ^he  bad  not 
found  the  bracelet,  and  therefore  coold  not  re- 
turn it 

I  simply  bowed,  went  out,  mounted,  and  rode 
back  to  ''Ellenbrakes,"  reflecting  withhnmilia- 
tion  on  my  conduct — ^but  unable  to  believe  his 
denial  wholly. 

That  question  was  speedily  to  be  cleared 
up. 

As  I  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  the  old  homestead, 
I  saw  a  carriage  standing  at  the  door ;  and  as 
my  foot  touched  the  portico  Miss  Mira  Blank 
came  forth,  and  sailing  down  the  steps,  with  a 
profusion  of  smiles  directed  toward  me  in  front, 
and  Hallie  behind,  got  into  the  carriage,  whidi 
was  driven  off. 

At  the  same  moment  Hallie  came  toward  me, 
took  both  my  hands  in  her  own,  and,  with  tear- 
ful eyes  and  cheeks  full  of  blushes,  murmured 
in  a  low  voice, 

"  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  ydu  ?•* 
VI. 

Imagine,  gentle  reader,  the  phenomenon  of 
meek  and  lowly  tigers,  savage  lambs,  light  lead, 
dry  rain,  or,  the  favorite  spectacle  of  novelists, 
a  thunder-bolt  descending  fit>m  a  cloudless  sky ; 
imagine  these,  and  a  hundred  more  surprising 
things,  and  you  will  still  be  veiy  far  from  real- 
izing my  astonishment  at  Hallie's  change  of 
demeanor. 

I  stood  for  a  moment,  perfectly  stupefied — 
with  a  feeling  like  that  of  a  somnambalist 
suddenly  awakened ;  but  the  astounding  words 
were  again  uttered,  and  I  awoke  thoroughly. 

**  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  jrou?" 

I  felt  the  warm  hands  holding  mine — I  saw 
the  varying  color,  the  tearful  eyea,  the  tremu- 
lous lips,  as  of  a  child  who  is  about  to  ay — I 
almost  heard  the  beating  of  herlieari. 

What  happened  thereupon  ?  Oh,  decorous  and 
ready-to-be-shocked-and-startled  Mrs.  Grundy, 
turn  the  leaf!  Young  men  are  only  young  men 
after  all ;  they  can  not  pass  through  life  widh 
that  severe  propriety  and  stainless  "reconT 
which  your  venerated  diary  displays :  occasion- 
ally, they  are  carried  quite  beyond  themselves 
by  irresistible  emotions,  and  conmiit  most  awful 
acts;  therefore,  good  Mrs.  Grundy,  turn  the  leaf! 
The  excellent  old  lady  being  thus  forwamed,  I 
proceed  to  say  that  no  sooner  had  Hallie  uttered 
her  pathetic  question  a  second  time,  than,  mas- 
tered by  a  wild  delirium  of  love,  I  caught  her 
to  my  heart,  and  held  her  there,  fluttering  and 
trembling  like  a  wounded  duve,  as  on  that  long 
remembered  morning  when  I  left  her. 

How  could  1  help  it?  She  looked  so  lovely 
as  she  gazed  at  me,  with  blushing  cheeks,  and 
sad,  sweet  eyes ;  her  attitude  was  so  expressive 
of  affection,  sorrow,  and  regret;  her  heart  was 
throbbing  there  so  near  my  own,  that  every 
thought  betiide  my  love  fbr  her  abandoned  me. 

In  n  moment  she  released  herself  with  maid- 
en modesty,  like  the  **dear  Genevieve"  of  the 
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poet;  and  tnininsT  aside  her  face,  wiped  away 
a  lear  or  two  with  her  white  handkerchief. 

Seated  on  a  coflfaion  at  her  feet  in  the  old 
dnwing-room,  through  whose  windows  stole  the 
perfome  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  I  heard*  with 
Ttrying  emotions — of  sorrow  and  joj,  quick 
anger  and  fiery  indignation — the  whole  mysteiy 
of  her  change  toward  me  fuDj  explained. 

The  visit  of  Mfss  Blira  Blank  had  terminated 
the  mjsteiy.  I  shall  give  the  whole,  very  hriefly, 
in  my  own  words,  as  I  understood  it  finally. 

Warton  had  picked  up  and  kept  the  bracelet 
wMeh  I  took  from  Uallie*s  arm  that  morning. 
He  had  readily  divined  the  meaning  of  my  pos- 
seisiog  it;  for  he  had  often  seen  it  on  Hallic's 
wrist,  and  did  not  need  to  be  told  that  I  had 
taken  or  received  it  as  a  keepsake.  Upon  this 
he  based  fata  cunning  and  unprincipled  plot. 
Hiss  Mira  Blank,  from  the  college  town,  coming 
to  the  neighborhood,  Warton,  who  knew  of  my 
ao)naintance  with  her,  conceived  the  plan  of  in- 
dadag  HalUe  to  believe  that  I  had  bestowed 
her  keepeake  on  the  fashionable  beltc.  I  had 
onee,  at  her  own  request,  escorted  Miss  Mira  to 
a  distant  city,  and  Hallie  had  often  teased  me 
on  the  subject ;  and  this  afforded  Warton  an 
tdditiooal  advantage.  He  gave  Miss  Mira  the 
hiaoelec,  first  exacting  from  her  a  promise  that 
she  would  refuse  to  tell  any  one  whence  she  had 
ohtamed  it — that  she  would  affirm  or  deny  no- 
thing in  connection  with  it. 

The  scheme  fully  succeeded.  Hallie  saw  and 
recognised  her  bracelet  on  Miss  Mira's  arm,  and 
•sksd  her  where  she  had  obtained  it.  To  this 
question  the  young  lady  made  some  jesting  re- 
^y;  but  remembering  the  conditions  of  the 
gitft,  nfaaed  either  to  acknowledge  or  deny  that 
i  hid  presented  her  with  it.  From  this  refusal 
VUX»  irresistibly  concluded  that  I  had  careless- 
ly parted  with  her  gift  to  one  whom  I  preferred 
to  herself,  and  all  the  pride  of  her  nature  re- 
voUed  at  my  act.  She  determined  never  to 
eharige  me  with  it — to  meet  me  with  scornful  in- 
dilKaence — ^to  refuse  all  explanation — and  this 
she  had  done,  though  not  without  some  pangs 
sad  much  snflbring. 

Warton  was  thus  perfectly  successful  in  his 
hise  scheme.  His  object  was  to  alienate  Hallie 
cmupletely  from  myself^  and  then  replace  me. 
&  As  first  of  these  attempts  at  least  he  would 
voAoiibtedly  have  succeeded  but  for  the  inter- 
pOiifioB  of  one  of  ^ose  circumstances  which 
oeeaiioiiany  Mow  up  the  best  laid  subterranean 
minei.  Miss  Mira  fell  in  love  with  Mr.  Warton, 
or,  it  least,  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming 
mistress  of  his  elegant  establishment.  ^ 

Her  most  formidable  rival,  she  sooti  fbund, 
was  Hallie.  To  cause  a  rupture  between  Mr. 
Warton  and  that  damsel  was  thus  very  desir- 
>hK  Miss  Mira  soon  hit  on  her  plan.  By 
•one  means  she  had  suspected  the  mystery  of 
the  bracelet,  and,  prosecudng  her  inquiries  can- 
tioQsly,  bad  soon  foimd  out  the  whole  aflRnir. 
^RMreopon  she  had  simply  gone,  on  a  morning 
▼Wt,  to  **Ellenbrakes,"  to  see  her  dear  friend 
HalHe— had,  first  imposing  entire  secrecy,  re- 


lated carelessly,  as  an  excellent  jest,  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  acquired  the  bracelet; 
and  then,  having  done  the  desired  mischief,  and 
degraded  Warton  in  her  rival's  estimation  past 
all  hope,  the  excellent  Miss  Mira  had  departed, 
smiling,  magnanimously  abandoning  the  brace^ 
lot  to  its  proper  owner.  I  shall  only  add  that 
she  succeeded  in  captivating  Mr.  Warton,  whom 
she  made  perfectly  miserable ;  and  that,  at  Hal- 
lie*s  earnest  request,  I  never  approached  my  for* 
mer  rival  on  the  subject  of  bis  perfidy.  I  had 
no  wish  to  do  so  after  my  first  burst  of  indigna- 
tion had  subsided.  The  recollection  of  the  pale 
face  of  the  unhappy  man,  tvhen  he  denied  his 
treachery  and  falsehood,  did  not  give  mo  a  de- 
sire to  ever  look  upon  him,  even,  any  more. 

Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
which  I  heard  from  Hallie,  sitting  on  the  cush- 
ion at  her  feet,  and  looking  op  into  her  eyes,  as, 
with  changing  color  and  some  other  things  of  a 
disturbing  nature,  she  recounted  the  sad  narra- 
tive, but  ending  in  such  radiant  sunshine. 

I  have  faithfully  related  every  thing,  exposed 
the  whole  mystery,  and,  I  hope,  satisfied  the  list- 
ener. 

I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  neglected  to 
record  one  little  circumstance — the  fact  that  be- 
fore she  commenced  the  story,  Hallie  had  prom-' 
ised  to  he  my  wife, 

I  would  not  hear  a  word  of  explanation  in 
defense  of  herself,  until  I  was  satisfied  upon  the 
subject  just  referred  to;  and  if  she  had  not 
plighted  her  true  faith  to  me,  I  imagine  she 
could  not  have  readily  explained  the  whole, 
since  such  an  explanation  necessarily  involved 
the  confession  of  her  faithful  afiiection  for  me. 

I  think  that,  on  that  August  morning,  Heav- 
en bestowed  the  choicest  of  all  earthly  blessings 
on  an  unworthy  man — the  heart  and  hand  of  a 
pure,  woman.  I  still  have  the  bracelet  which 
played  such  a  singular  part  in  the  catastrophe 
— it  encircled  Hallie*s  arm  when  we  stood  up  to 
be  married.  My  will  directs  that  it  shall  never 
leave  the  family. 

My  dear  grandchildren!  recollect  the  wish 
of  your  old  grandpa.  Never  part  with  the  red 
Inracelet  1 


MY  SISTER  MARGARET. 
TITHEN  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I  accompa- 
VV  nied  my  father  and  my  sister  Margaret  to 
H ,  a  watering-plaoe  on  the  coast  of  Massa- 
chusetts. My  father  was  a  lawyer  of  some  dis- 
tinction. My  mother  had  been  dead  for  many 
years;  and  my  sister  and  myself— the  oldest 
and  youngest — ^were  aU  that  remained  of  five 
children.  Margaret  was  not  well  that  summer, 
and  chiefly  on  that  account  we  had  come  to 
H . 

I  well  remember,  on  the  evening  of  the  ar- 
rival, my  own  exhilaration  in  contrast  with  my 
sister's  weariness.  She  lay  on  the  bed,  with 
pale  face  and  closed  eyes,  while  I  sat  and  gazed 
upon  the  ocean,  that  new  and  wonderful  sight. 

Our  father  came  at  length,  and  accompanied 
us  to  the  parlor,  which  we  found  half-filled  with 
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guests,  awaiting  the  summons  to  tea.  Among 
them  my  father  recognized  an  old  college  friend, 
Mr.  Durant,  of  Boston.  With  him  were  his 
wife  and  a  lovely  lady  in  deep  mourning,  whom 

lie  introduced  to  us  as  Mrs.  Dwight,  of  L ^ 

who  had  come  with  them  to  H .     An  ugly 

old  lady,  Miss  Benson,  was  also  of  their  party. 
Margaret  had  formerly  known  the  Durantt,  dur- 
ing her  school-days  in  Boston.  There  were  also 
other  families  fh>m  Boston  and  Salem ;  but  none 
interested  me  so  much  as  the  party  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

X  had  nerer  before  seen  so  large  a  circle  of 
refined  and  cultivated  persons.  J  remember 
the  pride  with  which  my  eye  turned  again  and 
again  to  my  sister,  as  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  elegant  of  them  alL  Her  dress  was,  as 
always,  tasteful,  though  severely  simple.  She 
wore  nothing  for  mere  ornament,  not  even  jew- 
elry, except  her  watch,  which  had  been  our  mo- 
ther*B,  a  brooch  containing  our  motiier*s  hair, 
set  round  with  choice  pearls,  and  one  ring — a 
broad  gold  band,  beveled  with  a  diamond  for- 
get-me-not on  black  enamel.  These  she  al- 
ways wore,  and  I  never  thought  of  them  as  or- 
naments, so  much  a  part  of  her  did  they  seem. 

Mrs.  Dwight  was,  next  to  my  sister,  the  most 
attractive  person  in  the  company.  She  was 
beautiful,  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner,  a 
soft  and  chastened  grace,  which  sorrow  had 
added  to  a  cheerful  and  unselfish  spirit.  I  nev- 
er had  seen  my  sister  show  so  much  interest 
in  a  stranger,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Dwight 
admired  Margaret  no  less.  They  were  women 
of  the  same  stamp — simplCi  refined,  and  un- 
worldly. 

After  tea,  my  father  and  Mr.  Durant  strolled 
upon  the  rocks,  while  the  ladies  sat  upon  the 
piazza.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Miss 
Benson  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Dwight  that  she  had 
that  afternoon  received  a  letter,  which  led  her 
to  expect  her  nephew,  Charles  Harrison,  the 
next  day.  Mrs.  Dwight  seemed  much  interest- 
ed in  this  information,  and  I  learned  from  their 
subsequent  remarks  that  this  Mr.  Harrison  had 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had 
spent  several  years,  during  which  time  he  had 
attended  Mrs.  Dwighfs  brother,  Mr.  Boselyn, 
in  his  last  sickness  at  Florence. 

We  did  not  remain  long  on  the  piazza,  for 
the  sea-air  was  cold,  and  Margaret  looked  very 
weary.  So,  without  waiting  for  our  father^s  re- 
turn, we  retired  to  our  room. 

In  the  morning  Margaret  was  too  ill  to  go 
down  stairs.  I  sat  with  her  several  hours,  and 
then,  at  her  urgent  entrea^,  I  went  dovrn  and 
joined  my  father,  who  was  talking  with  Mrs. 
Dwight.  The  latter  inquired  very  tenderly  for 
my  sister,  and  expressed  the  wish  to  go  and  see 
her. 

I  told  Margaret,  who  said,  eageriy, ''  Oh  yes, 
let  her  come." 

Mrs.  Duight  sat  an  hour  with  my  sister,  and 
afterward  went  to  her  room,  and  did  not  see  her 
again  till  dinner,  although  in  the  mean  time  the 
omnibus  had  arrived  with  new-comers  from  the 


railroad,  and  among  them  a  fine-looking  gentle- 
man of  about  thirty,  whom  Miss  Benson  wel- 
comed as  her  nephew,  and  the  Dnrants  reewred 
with  great  cordiality. 

Margaret  did  not  go  down  to  dinner,  nor  at 
all  that  day.  I  feh  almost  alarmed  at  a  nerv- 
ous excitement,  quite  unlike  her  usual  compos- 
ure and  self-control. 

In  the  evening,  at  her  request,  I  went  down 
to  the  parlor,  a»d  my  &ther  introdnoed  Mr. 
Harrison  to  me.  IMt  flattered  by  the  h)ok  of 
interest  with  which  he  r^arded  me,  and  stiD 
more  by  his  soon  taking  a  vacant  chair  at  njr 
side,  and  conversing  with  me. 

My  sister  was  so  restless  during  Uie  m^ 
that  I  informed  my  &ther  in  the  moming  of 
my  anxiety  tar  her.  He  went  immediately  to 
her  room,  and  persuaded  her,  though  agaimt 
her  inclination,  to  allow  him  to  bring  a  pk7»> 
dan  to  prescribe  for  her,  adding  that  there  was 
a  very  good  one  in  the  house.  He  went  to  find 
him,  and  returned  in  a  few  mlnirtes,  accompsp 
nied,  to  my  surprise,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  irbam 
he  introduced  to  my  sister  as  a  fnend  of  Mr. 
Durant. 

Dr.  Harrison  seemed  to  think  that  indeed  it 
was  time  that  he  was  called.  Matgaret^s  fever- 
ish flush  had  vanished,  and  her  face  was  deadly 
pale.  I  oould  see  the  violent  throbbing  in  her 
white  throat.  He  looked  anxious  and  nneasf, 
while  I  could  not  mistake  the  admiration  and 
interest  with  which  he  regarded  his  patient 
And  she  looked  very  beautiful — her  hair  nn* 
confined,  and  her  eyes  so  earnest  and  implor- 
ing.    . 

The  Doctor's  visit  was  short.  He  recom- 
mended entire  quiet  and  some  soothing  med- 
icine. He  took  Margaret's  hand  as  he  left  her. 
'*  There  are  cases,**  be  said,  in  the  gentlest 
tone,  *4n  which  we  must  be  our  own  physi- 
cians. May  I  look  in  this  evening  and  see  how 
you  are?" 

To  my  surprise,  Maiigaret  readily  assented. 
All  this  time  Dr.  Harrison  had  scarcely  noticed 
my  presence. 

I  sat  at  my  sister's  side,  smoothing  her  hair 
and  stroking  her  focehead,  without  sajing  a 
word,  until  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  asked  permission  to  stay  a  whik 
with  Margaret.  I  doubted  whether  this  would 
accord  with  the  Doctor's  prescription  for  "en- 
tire quiet  ;**  but  Margaret  desired  it,  and  bade 
me  go  and  walk,  thanking  me,  with  one  of  her 
bright  smiles,  for  my  good  nnrring. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  I  opened  the  door. 
Mrs.  Dwight  was  sitting  on  ^  bed,  her  arm 
around  Margaret,  whose  bead  was  resting  on 
her  bosom.  Margaret's  dieeks  were  flushed, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  of  her  new  fWend. 
Neither  of  them  noticed  me.  It  was  a  beanti- 
fnl  vision,  which  my  memory  has  never  lost. 
I  closed  the  door  softly,  and  left  them. 

At  length  I  heard  Mrs.  Dwight  go  to  her 
room.  I  found  Margaret  sitting  up  in  bed. 
She  welcomed  me  with  a  smile,  although  her 
eyes  showed  marks  of  weeping. 
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"  I  am  afhdd  70a  have  been  too  mach  ex- 
dted,"  I  said,  as  I  kissed  her. 

**0h  no,  dear.  It  has  done  me  good.  Mrs. 
Dwight  has  been  telling  me  of  her  hniband  and 
^iid,and— ** 

I  saw  that  her  hand  rested  npon  two  da- 
gnerreotypes.  In  reply  to  my  inqniring  look, 
she  opened  one  and  handed  it  to  me.  It  was 
the  likeness  of  a  beantifal  boy. 

*«Her  only  child,"  said  Kate.  "  He  died  a 
year  ago  to-day.*' 

**How  hrrelyl**  I  exclaimed,  as  I  looked  at 
it.  <*  How  can  ^e  be  so  cheerful  ?** 
<*  And  her  husband,  too,"  said  liargaret. 
"May  I  look  at  it  ?"  I  asked,  rererently  tak- 
ing ap  the  other  case.  I  carried  it  to  the  win- 
dow to  look  at  it,  and  give  my  sister  (^portnni* 
tf  to  recover  herself  for  thMe  few  words  had 
esased  agitation.  I  felt  surprised,  and  almost 
indignant,  that  Bfrs.  Dwight  should  haye  in- 
traded  her  prirate  sorrows  npon  my  sister's 
seositiTe  nature  at  snch  a  time. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  a  young  man — ^a  face 
which  haunts  me  yet — ^pale,  thoughtful,  nobly 
serene.  "No  wonder,"  said  I,  as  I  gave  it 
back  to  BCargaret,  **that  a  woman  who  has 
kwed  sudi  a  man  should  be  pure  and  un- 
worldly." 

Margaret  repeated  in  a  low  Tolce,  after  a 
pauie,  *^Tes,  one  who  has  lored  such  a  man 
ihoiild  be  pure  and  unworldly." 

"How  quietly  happy  she  seems,  and  inter- 
ssled  in  others !  Many  persons  would  feel,  aft- 
er such  a  loss,  that  there  was  nothing  left." 

"  She  has  her  own  joys,"  replied  Margaret 
"I>i>  yon  remember  what  the  father  of  the 
good  Lord  Ormond  said — *  I  would  rather  have 
mf  dead  son  than  every  living  one  in  Europe  ?' " 
Dr.  Harrison  came  again  at  evening,  and 
foud  Margaret  ritting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
wiidow,pale  and  wearied,  though  insisting  that 
A»  was  better,  and  would  soon  be  as  well  as 


"And  how  wdl  is  that?"  he  asked,  with  a 
quiet  smile,  which  I  thought  Tery  captivating. 

"Not  too  well^"  I  relied.  <*  My  sister  has 
not  been  well  since  last  spring." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I 
(oatimied:  '<She  fiunted  one  day,  and  was  ill 
for  a  week  or  two  afterward,  and  she  has  not 
bsea  re^y  well  since  then." 

He  made  no  further  inquiries.  I  thought  he 
iras  afraid  of  showing  too  much  interest  in  his 
new  patient,  and  immediately  changed  the  sub- 
jsetbyinqniiinghowlongwehadbeenatH . 

On  the  table,  by  Maigarefs  side,  was  her 
Bible,  which  she  had  used  fcr  many  years.  It 
WIS  a  plain,  weU*wom  Tolmne.  On  the  fly- 
kftf  wss  sim|dy  E.  B.,  the  initials  of  her  dear- 
est friend,  Elisabeth  Rogers,  a  schoolmate  who 
bsd  made  her  repealed  visito.  Dr.  Harrison 
■topped  and  took  it  up  as  he  was  leaving  the 
n>offl.  He  seemed  about  to  say  something,  bat 
cbeeked  himself,  and  laid  it  down  again ;  then 
tekn&g  my  sister's  hand,  he  said  again,  "  Good, 
■igbt,"  in  that  low,  tender  voice  of  his.     Ho 


merely  bowed  as  he  passed  me,  and  I  did  not 
see  him  again  that  evening,  although,  at  Mar- 
garet's request,  I  spent  several  hours  in  the 
parlor. 

A  sail  was  proposed  for  the  next  morning. 
Mrs.  Dwight  insisted  that  I  should  join  the  par- 
ty, while  she  remained  with  my  sister.  When 
we  returned  Dr.  Harrison  was  sitting  with  them 
on  the  piazsa.  Margaret  was  able  to  join  the 
next  party,  and  her  strength  increased  daily. 
Dr.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Dwight  were  our  con- 
stant companions  in  the  delightful  days  which 
followed.  We  sailed,  and  fished,  and  walked 
upon  the  rocks,  and  had  long  talks  during  the 
evenings.  I  had  never  enjoyed  any  thing  so 
much,  and  Margaret,  less  gay  and  impulsive, 
was,  I  am  sure,  full  of  a  serener,  higher  joy 
than  I  could  understand. 

One  evening,  a  fortnight  after  our  arrival, 
she  took  a  long  walk  with  only  Dr.  Harrison, 
and  returned  walking  very  slowly,  and  leaning 
upon  his  arm.  I  was  sitting  npon  the  upper 
piazza,  not  reading,  but  with  a  book  in  my 
hand,  which  I  consulted  whenever  a  gay  party, 
who  were  promenading  on  the  piazza,  came 
near  me  on  their  rounds.  Once,  after  passing 
me,  I  heard  a  young  lady  say  something  abont 
Dr.  Harrison  and  Miss  Gray  being  very  inti- 
mate, and  that  **  something  would  come  of 
it." 

These  words  gave  me  a  pang*  They  told 
me  nothing  new,  and  nothing  which  I  would 
have  made  untrue  if  I  had  had  the  power.  But 
it  seemed  so  strange — so  unlike  my  serene,  ideal 
Margaret — ^it  so  altered  her  relations  to  me,  al- 
ready making  her  more  unapproachable  than 
ever,  loving  and  tender  as  she  always  was,  and 
now  more  so  than  ever,  that  I  could  not  be  re- 
conciled to  the  thought  And  then  I  felt  myself 
to  be  so  different — almost  an  outcast  from  their 
society.  Dr.  Harrison  had  scarcely  spoken  to 
me  since  that  first  evening.  I  felt  that  he  con- 
sidered me  a  vain,  empty-minded  girl,  little 
knowing  how  the  thought  of  him,  and  the  long- 
ing to  be  worthy  of  his  approval,  had  possessed 
my  soul.  I  was  so  far  off  Arom  goodness  and 
nobleness  I  Yet  nobody  could  desire  them  more 
than  L  Oh,  t6  keep  always  before  me  the  vis- 
ion, BO  lovely  now,  so  often  obscured  by  vanity 
and  worldliness  1 

My  sister  came  slowly  up  stairs  to  her  room. 
Some  time  passed  before  I  could  go  to  her  with- 
out betraying  my  feelings.  When  I  summoned 
courage,  and  (^ned  the  door,  I  found  her  lying 
upon  the  bed,  pale  and  wearied.  I  had  almost 
resolved  to  greet  her  with  some  playful  allusion, 
more  as  a  penance  to  myself  than  for  any  other 
reason ;  but  she  looked  no  sutject  for  joking. 
Her  earnest,  spiritual  look  led  me  far  away  from 
all  that  was  trivial.  I  thought  how  great  and 
solemn  a  thing  was  h^>piness !  Tes,  I  should 
feel  so  too. 

She  did  not  go  down  again  that  evening. 
After  a  while  I  left  her,  and  seated  myself  out- 
side  of  our  room  on  the  piazza.  I  sat  there  long, 
in  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  watching  the 
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stream  of  brightness  apon  the  water,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  roar  of  the  sea.  My  heart  was  full 
of  nndefined  yet  earnest  longings ;  my  life,  thus 
far,  had  been  nothing.  What  should  the  future 
be? 

A  step  approached,  and  I  saw  Dr.  Harrison. 
He  accosted  me,  and  stood,  talking,  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Uien  seated  himself,  drawing  a 
chair  to  my  side.  I  made  a  strong  effort  to  be 
composed.     **  Now  it  is  coming,"  I  thought. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  to  leave  H in 

thQ  morning,  and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  saying  good-by  to  me.  He  spoke  of  the  very 
great  pleasure  he  had  had  in  meeting  our  fam- 
ily ;  of  his  hope  that  mj  sister's  health  would 
be  fally  re-established,  and  of  the  pleasure  it 
would  give  him  to  accept  my  &ther*s  invitation 
to  visit  him. 

<'It  is  all  settled,  then.  Oh,  Margaret  1" 
said  my  thoughts. 

<*I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon,"  said  my  tongue, 
mainly  with  the  pnrpose  of  concealing  my 
thought 

He  looked  pleased,  thanked  me,  and  abruptly 
continued:  **Yoa  spoke,  the  other  day,  of  an 
ill  turn  your  sister  bad  laist  spring.  Wliat  was 
it?" 

*' A  sudden  fainting-fit,  which  prostrated  her 
for  a  week  or  two." 

**Wa8  that  the  first?" 

'*  No.  Three  or  four  years  since  she  had  one 
— not  80  severe.  And  there  have  been  several 
other  slight  fainting  turns  since  then,  from  which 
she  has  soon  recovered.  Excepting  these,  she 
has  seemed  in  perfect  health,  takii^  long  walks 
and  rides,  and  always  finesh  and  strong,  nntil 
last  spring.** 

'*I  hope  that  in  the  fatnre— **  He  stopped. 
I  hastily  added,  **  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so !" 

'*  But  is  it  any  thing  serious?"  I  asked,  earn- 
estly.    <*  Do  these  attacks  indicate  disease  ?" 

'*  I  hope  not ;"  he  answered,  with  hesitation. 
"Very  likely  not  There  is,  certainly,  some 
irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart;  but 
time  may  overcome  it,  and,  with  your  sister's 
nmisual  vigor  of  constitution  and  self-control, 
there  is  every  thing  to  hope." 

After  a  panse  he  took  my  hand  and  said 
good-by.  He  left  me,  and  I  sat  as  in  a  dream, 
till  my  father  came  and  talked  with  me.  I 
timidly  kept  away  firom  Margaret  till  my  father 
retired  f  and  then  I  went  quietly  to  our  room, 
dreading  the  disclosure.  I  need  not  have 
feared.  Margaret  merely  kissed  me,  and  said, 
*'  Good-night,  dear  1"  and  I  lay  awake  for  honrs, 
pained  and  disappointed. 

Neither  did  the  next  day  bring  any  revela- 
tions cither  from  Margaret  or  my  father.  I  al* 
most  feared  that  some  one  might  make  some 
allusion  which  I  could  hardly  bear  to  hear. 
Miss  Benson  talked  to  me  of  her  nephew  in  a 
way  which  might  indicate  that  the  subject  was 
an  interesting  one  to  me.  She  also  spoke  very 
warmly  of  my  sister,  as  much  as  to  imply  that 
her  consent  was  not  wanting.  My  pride  re- 
belled at  the  thought  that  she  should  know 


more  than  myself  of  a  matter  which  concerned 
me  so  much  more  nearly.  Mr.  Durant  and  my 
father  also  spoke  in  high  praise  of  l>t,  Harrison, 
and  Margaret  heard  it  all  with  her  usoal  ci^ 
dignity,  less  embarrassed  than  myself. 

We  remained  at  H a  week  longer^  a 

month  in  aU.  Margaret  returned  home  soma, 
what  stronger.  There  was  nothiog  in  her  lodb 
or  manner  to  indicate  her  new  happiness  to  a 
careless  observer;  but  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
hidden  spring  freshening  and  beantifyiag  her 
daily  life.  No  household  duty  was  neglected; 
no  claim  upon  her  time  or  sympathies  was  let 
aside;  no  word  or  look  ever  implied,  **J  have 
something  more  interesting  to  think  oC"  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  more  attentive  thsa 
usual  to  all  outward  duties.  To  my  fisther,  es* 
pecially,  her  devotion  seemed,  if  possible,  moia 
tender  and  caneful  than  ever.  If  she  was  k^ 
pier,  idl  around  her  were  happier  for  it  Aai 
so  her  life  went  on,  serene  and  sacred.  Hie 
very  ignorance  in  which  she  still  kept  me  ii^ 
vested  her  love  and  life  with  an  ideal  aod  n^s- 
terious  beauty. 

From  the  time  that  we  returned  feom  H— 
Margaret  had  worn  a  ring  which  I  recogniasd 
at  once  as  Dr.  Harrison's.  It  was  a  pecnte 
ring  of  hair  and  gold.  She  wore  it  upon  te 
same  finger  with  the  diamond  one.  One  4iy 
I  had  a  headache,  and  Margaret  stood  by  SM 
bathing  my  forehead.  With  a  sadden  impvka 
I  drew  hor  hand  to  my  month,  and  retained  it» 
stroking  it  playfully,  and  at  last  aaid,  boid||^ 
'*  You  have  a  new  ring,  Maggy?"  1^  tmiadl 
pale,  and  whispered,  **  Yes,  dear."  It  wm  Aa 
only  time  I  ever  ventured  to  approach  the  mA* 
jeet  I  felt  grieved  at  her  reserve,  but  001  «§»' 
fended.  Her  heart  was  a  sanctuary;  hoiiUiiH. 
she  throw  open  the  doors  and  show  me  the  pwa 
worship?  It  only  made  the  love  seem  tki^ 
greater  and  more  incomprehensible.  Hv«-it  ffcr- 
corrcispoiidcnce  with  Dr.  Harrifoii  y>*M\x  un.  if 
at  nil,  without  my  knowledge*  I  Oi--vei  kuew 
of  her  recoiriug  mom  timn  one  letter  Ihwuhhsi, 
anil  m  thnt  via&  a  mts&af^ii  t^D  myself  iKkkk,  I 
Bujil'used,  wa9  the  reason  why  she  forced  hm* 
self  to  speak  ©f  him* 

After  Ave  Uad  bfcn  at  home  a  few  wecki,  Mn^ 
^uret  rei^elved  ou  iuvltatluu  from  A]f>.  l>tt%kft 
to  \mt  bc^r.  The  letter  epakc  of  Mr^*  Jiiii«^% 
the  mother  of  I^Irs.  D wight,  and  of  her  v«9 
Etrnng  desiTXf  to  see  And  know  ray  M«<i7r.  1^ 
fat  3 ler  warmly  urj;e4i  the  Bcceptance  of  iJUsiwr^ 
tat^on,  addiiig  that  biiEiDess  would  scnMi  oil 
hiiTi  ill  that  direction,  and  that  be  woald  ttO* 
COmpnDT  her  to  L  — .  It  was  ae^Sidm§i^ 
axmn^vd  that  they  enhould  go  Uie  next  w^ttlL. 
Mnri^niet  ^cetnccl  happy  in  the  atitidpatioA  d 
thiit  visit,  though  at  timf^  sad  and  ib^mghtfaL 
One  evening  I  went  to  ber  room  and  iS&imA  hcf 
in  tcarSf  her  Bihle  lying  open  hcfore  her  im  ibe 
tal>k. 

Mm.  D wight  hfid  a  large,  plcaiiant  liiTtne  im 

I# ,  where  her  mother  nnd  a  y^nngiof  i 

lived  with  her,     Mj  tut  her,  on  lii»  reCiun,  I 
ed  mui'h  imprc^ed  by  \m  vmu  mid  aften  i 
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oC  Mn.  Rofolyn'8  dignified  and  cordial  man- 
Tktn  and  still  remaining  beautj.  His  descrip- 
tioo  of  her  daoghter  Canine  filled  my  ardent 
imagiiiatian,  and  she  became  mj  ideal  of  grace 
and  ezoelleace.  '*  I  am  glad  that  Margaret  is 
thera,*'  he  said  more  than  once.  **  It  must  do 
her  c^od."  I  am  sore  that  it  did  me  good,  dis- 
tant and  alien  as  I  felt,  to  imagine  their  inter- 
eoane;  and  still  the  thought  of  that  visit  brings 
before  my  mind  all  that  is  purest  and  loToliest. 
One  letter,  within  a  month  after  Margaret  left 

OS,  mentioned  that  Dr.  Harrison  was  at  L 

It  any  top-stone  or  pinnacle  had  been  wanting 
to  my  airy  palace,  this  information  would  have 
sqiplied  it.  There  was  bat  one  spot  in  the 
wtalA  for  my  imagination  to  rest  upon,  one 
ideal  vision,  and  that  was  before  me  in  all  my 
naking  hours,  and  haunted  my  dreams  at  night 
^a  visioa  ci  beanty,  goodness,  love,  and  happi- 
ness. I  am  sure  that  my  whole  life  has  felt  its 
ioflaence — ^for  what  shapes  our  character  more 
than  our  aspirations  ? 

In  one  of  my  letters  to  my  sister  I  alluded  to 
her  happiness.  Her  reply  was  partly  in  these 
words:  "It  is  worth  all  it  costa,  and  that  is 
iOBietimts  more  than  can  be  told,  to  learn  that 
ln|ipiaess  oonaista  not  in  the  gratification  of  our 
wishes,  but  in  the  giving  up  of  our  wilL  Hap- 
piaasa  does  not  come  into  us,  it  goes  out  finom 
n.    Ton  recollect  that  passage  in  Faust: 

"  Entbehrra  soUtt  du— aollst  entb*br«o.* 
Oaeeit  rang  in  my  ears  as  full  of  sadness ;  now 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  renouncing  we  find  our 
paast  and  deepest  joy.  *  It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.'  Blessed  be  God  that  even 
to  Him  we  may  give  something — ourselves,  our 
l^ans,  our  hopes ;  and  he  acc^ts  them  tender- 
ly, as  the  best  his  poor  children  have  to  offer — 
aod  M  we  are  happy." 

I  did  not  understand  her.  I  had  never 
kaowB  more  than  the  outskirts  of  her  life.  I 
was  so  much  younger  aui^so  different. 

£nt  I  went  on  dreaming  while  outwardly  at- 
tending to  my  daily  studies  and  employments. 
I  made  frequent  visits  to  our  neighbors,  and 
especially  to  a  poor  sick  widow  whom  Margaret 
kad  left  in  my  charge.  For  years  this  woman 
bad  kept  her  bed  with  a  painful  disease,  and 
my  siiter  had  visited  her  regularly  twice  a  week, 
raadiiig  to  her,  sewing  for  her,  and  performing 
Buuiy  acts  of  thoughtful  kindness.  1  learned  to 
Icnow  Margaret  better  from  these  visits  to  Mrs. 
Green,  who  was  a  woman  of  intelligence  and 
^eetfol  piety.  '*  Miss  Gray*'  was  her  favorite 
topic  **Such  sympathy  she  has!**  she  ex- 
claimed one  day;  **you  would  think  she  had 
been  through  it  all  herself.  She  makes  me  feel 
that  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.  She  talked  so 
beautifully  the  last  day  she  was  here,  saying 
that  it  was  a  privilege  to  give  up  our  dearest 
things  to  God;  that  it  seemed  as  if  He  trusted 
US  that  we  love  Him  when  He  asks  such  things 
of  as;  and  it  waa  *so  much  better  to  give  them 
•way  than  to  have  them  snatched  away.*  Then 
*be  qaoted  that  verse,  *  Eveiy  devoted  thing  is 
koiy  onto  the  Lord.*     I  never  thought  of  that 


meaning  before."  I  was  reminded  of  her  letter, 
and  began  to  see  sometiiing  of  the- heart  of  that 
unselfish,  forth-giving  love  which  shed  such  a 
glow  around  my  sister's  life. 

I  was  constantly  gratified  by  finding  how 
much  she  was  admired  and  loved  in  our  little 
village.  There  was  probaUy  not  a  person  in  it 
who  conld  aA>reciate  her  enlture  and  some  of 
her  rich  gifts.  They  only  knew  that  she  was 
beautiftil,  and  kind,  and  good.  A  laboring 
man  asked  for  her  one  day  when  I  met  him. 
He  missed  the  sight  of  her  on  horseback,  he 
said,  **and  it  would  do  him  good  to  see  her 
sweet  smile  again."  The  children  begged  to 
know  when  she  was  coming  back,  and  not  a 
letter  went  to  her  which  did  not  contain  mes- 
sages  from  some  of  her  little  friends. 

At  length,  after  two  months,  she  came  back, 
and  Dr.  Harrison  came  with  her.  He  had 
written,  proposing  it  to  my  afiither,  who  was 
evidently  pleased.  As  for  myself  I  had  a 
mixture  of  feelings,  in  which  pieasnre  did  not 
preponderate.  I  wanted  Margaret  to  myself, 
after  th!s  long  absence.  I  felt  embamssments 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  them  together,  in  this 
first  acknowledgment  of  their  new  relation,  and 
of  being  forced  to  infer  what  had  not  been  told 
me.  But  when  the  carriage  drove  up  at  even- 
ing, and  I  saw  Margaret's  serene  and  lovely 
fece,  and  felt  her  warm,  repeated  embrace,  and 
then  shook  hands  with  Dr.  Harrison,  and  led 
him  into  our  cheerful  drawing-room,  aitd  when 
my  fetber  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he 
seemed  so  much  like  an  old  friend,  and  all  was 
cordial  and  unrestrained,  I  began  to  think  that 
it  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  I  was  on  the 
whole  ghid  that  he  had  come.  He  talked  with 
me  too,  as  he  had  not  done  at  the  sea-side. 

My  sister  retired  early,  pleading  fatigue^  and 
I  soon  followed  her  to  her  room.  She  looked 
pale  and  tired,  but  she  would  not  let  me  go 
till  we  had  had  a  long  talk  about  her  visit,  and 
all  my  little  interests.  Still  not  a  word  about 
Br.  Harrison.  At  length  L  insisted  upon  leav- 
iag  her.  She  put  her  arms  around  me,  kissed 
me  tenderly,  saying,  **Dear,  dear  Nettie !"  and 
burst  into  tears.  In  a  moment  she  recovered 
herseU^  and  smiling  through  them,  bade  me  ^ 
good-night,  saying  that  she  had  not  been  quite 
as  well  as  usual,  and  fe^^very  much  fatigued. 

My  father  and  Dr.  fiahlsolt^sat  up  late.  I 
heard  them  go  to  their  rooms  long  after  mid- 
night. In  the  morning  Margaret  insisted  upon 
rising  to  breakfast,  and  took  her  old  place  at 
the  table,  but  she  was  pale  and  agitated.  I 
saw  my  father's  look  of  anxiety.  He  too  was 
pale  and  silent.  All  at  once  I  saw  my  sister's 
lips  tremble,  and  she  suddenly  left  the  table. 
My  father  hastened  after  her.  I  started  to  fol- 
low, but  Dr.  Harrison  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  saying,  decidedly,  '*  Ton  had  better  not" 
I  sat  down,  almost  resenting  his  interference. 

" But  what  is  the  matter?"  I  asked.  Then 
I  stopped,  remembering  how  I  had  been  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  Margaret  to  be 
overcome  by  the  consciousness  of  her  new  rela- 
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tion,  and  the  tbongfat  of  leaTing  her  home.  Mj 
father's  thoaghtfalness  I  attributed  to  the  same 
caase. 

Thej  both  retomed,  and  my  fiitiier  led  the 
family  devotions  as  usual,  though  with  a  trem- 
bling voice.  Afterward  he  proposed  that  Dr. 
Harrison  should  give  me  a  drive  in  the  buggy. 
After  I  had  assisted  Margaret  td  unpack,  and 
had  arranged  matters  for  dinner,  we  started. 
I  stepped  into  the  carriage  with  a  light  heart. 
I  remember  the  fbolbh  vanity  I  feh,  on  meeting 
one  of  my  young  friends,  as  we  drove  through 
the  village.  When  I  came  back,  it  was  as  if 
a  dark  cloud  had  descended  and  covered  the 
earth.  Dr.  Harrison  had  told  me  what  he  had 
disclosed  to  my  father  the  previous  evening, 
what  to  reveal  had  been  his  chief  object  in 
coming  to  us — that  Margaret,  my  sister,  was 
not  to  be  mine  much  longer — that  I  must  give 
her  up,  not  to  him,  but  to  God. 

Another  ill  turn,  of  which  Mrs.  Dwight^  at 
Maiigaret's  request,  had  written  to  him,  had 
hurried  him  to  Ir— — .  An  eminent  physician 
accompanied  him,  who  made  a  thorongfh  exam- 
ination of  the  case,  and  his  report  was  most 
unfavorable.  As  soon  as  she  was  able  to  come, 
Dr.  Harrison  had  brought  her  home,  to  tell  us 
what  she  must  not  venture  even  to  write. 

'*Now,  my  dear  Miss  Nettie,  be  calm,**  ho 
said,  as  we  drove  up  to  the  door.  "  She  will 
be  composed  when  she  sees  that  you  can  bear  it.'* 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  thought  of  him,  of 
his  great  act  of  renunciation,  of  the  unselfish 
kindness  with  which  he  had  concealed  his  own 
part  in  the  common  sorrow,  and  showed  only 
the  tenderest  sympathy  with  mine.  With  strong 
emotion  I  took  his  hand  in  both  mine,  and 
thanked  him,  bursting  into  tears. 

I  flew  to  my  room,  I  dried  my  eyes,  and  kept 
back  the  flood  of  feeling  with  a  strong  will.  I 
went  to  my  sister,  who  was  lying  pale  upon  her 
bed ;  I  kissed  her  calmly,  I  returned  her  sad 
smile,  though  neither  of  us  spoke  a  word,  and 
then  I  rushed  to  my  room,  bolted  the  door,  Ml 
upon  my  knees,  and  gave  way  to  a  long,  wild 
burst  of  agony.  How  could  I — how  could  I 
bear  it? 

After  a  while  I  thought  of  my  father.  I 
must  go  to  him.  I  found  him  in  his  library, 
sitting  at  the  table,  his  head  bowed  upon  Ids 
crossed  arms.  I  went  softly  to  his  side,  put  my 
arms  around  his  neck,  and  whispered  **  Father." 
He  raised  his  head — and  I  saw  his  face,  so 
changed. 

'^Ah,  Nettie!"  He  drew  me  on  his  knee 
and  kissed  me. 

I  sat  there — ^his  arm  close  around  me — ^fbr 
some  minutes,  neither  of  us  speaking  a  word.  I 
longed  to  whisper  a  word  of  comfort ;  but  what 
could  I  say? 

**  Nettie,  you  must  keep  calm,  for  her  sake,** 
he  said,  in  a  husky  voice,  as  I  left  him. 

**I  will,  dear  father  1"  «*And  for  yours,** 
my  heart  added. 

As  I  left  the  room  I  met  Dr.  Harrison  at  the 
door.    I  gave  him  my  hand  silently  as  I  passed 


him,  thankful  that  he  was  going  to  interrupt 
that  stony  grief. 

I  went  to  my  sister.  She  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, standing  at  the  window,  which  looked 
out  upon  some  fine  old  trees,  then  in  all  the 
gorgeous  beauty  of  October.  She  drew  her 
arm  around  me,  and  we  stood  together  silen^. 

At  length  she  said :  ''This  is  nothing  new  to 
me,  Nettie.  It  has  been  a  fiuniliar  thought  for 
months." 

"Oh,  Margaret!** 

"I  could  not  speak  of  it  Besides,  I  was  not 
certain  until  this  last  attack  at  L .** 

I  could  not  speak.  Every  energy  was  re- 
quired in  restraining  the  feelings  which  moit 
have  no  outlet. 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make, "  ^e  continued. 
''Let  us  cheerfully  look  it  in  the  face,  and  go 
about  our  daily  employments  as  usual.  Death 
Is  not  a  stranger  nor  an  enemy.  I  am  ready, 
through  God's  exceeding  mercy,  for  this  great 
change ;  and  I  look  forward  to  it  with  joy  un- 
speakable. If  it  were  not  for  leaving  you  and 
father,  and  others  whom  I  love,  I  should  hare 
no  feeling  but  thankfulness." 

"And  yet  you  are  so  happy  here!" 

"  Tes ;  but  the  happiest  moments  of  tiiis  life 
are  those  of  longing  and  aspiration.  All  b  im- 
perfbct  and  unsubstantial.  Without  trust  fai  a 
better  life  we  could  hardly  bear  even  the  joys 
of  this.  Sometimes  we  have  fidnt  glimpses  of 
the  heavenly  vision,  and  then  we  go  on  strag- 
gling, repenting,  and  longing." 

"  I  can  not  see  it  so.  All  that  I  can  feel  now 
is,  that  this  worid  will  be  so  dark  and  lonely.** 

"  Perhaps  this  will  teach  yon,  dear  Nettie. 
Heaven  will  be  more  real  to  you ;  and  God  can 
give  you  consolation  greater  than  the  sorrow. 
/  know  that  Be  can,** 

After  a  pause,  she  added:  "I  want  to  say 
BOOM  things  to  you  which  I  have  not  yet  trust- 
ed myself  to  talk  aboTit.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
not  come.    If  not,  my  father  or  Dr.  Harrison—** 

"  Oh,  never  mind,  dear  Margaret  !**  I  felt 
so  thankful  to  have  her  trust  so  much  to  me. 
If  I  had  ever  had  a  suspicions  feeling,  how  re- 
buked I  should  have  been  by  this  tender  thought 
of  me  at  such  a  time ! 

My  father  and  Dr.  Harrison  came  in,  and  we 
all  tried  to  talk  cheerfully,  as  if  the  last  two 
days  had  not  been. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Dr.  Harrison  proposed 
leaving  us  on  the  next  day.  I  am  sure  that  his 
visit  gave  my  father  all  the  comfort  which  earth- 
ly friendship  could  impart.  He  gave  advice,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  anticipation  of  all  contin- 
gencies ;  above  all,  charging  us  to  avoid  agita* 
tion  and  excitement,  and  to  go  on  our  daily  life 
in  calm  trustfulness.  I  felt  that  he  was  a  tnte 
Mend,  wise  and  unselfish ;  whi'e  toward  Mar- 
garet his  manner  was  as  tender  and  reverential 
as  I  could  desire.  I  dreaded,  for  her  sake,  to 
have  him  leave  us — ^I  dreaded  it  for  my  fctber 
and  myself.  When  he  was  gone,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  but  to  face  the  dreadful  fact  in  all 
its  bare  reality. 
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Dr.  Harriflon  was  to  leave  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  previous  eveniug  we  all  sat  together 
for  a  while  after  tea.  Margaret  was  languid, 
though  her  cheek  was  flushed  and  her  eye  bright 
I  never  saw  her  more  beautiful.  I  retired  ear- 
hf,  wishing  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  say 
fiuewell.  I  was  to  see  Dr.  Harrison  in  the 
morning,  at  an  early  breakfast,  to  which  my 
aster  would  not  rise.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  did 
not  even  undress  myself,  but  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed,  agitated  by  a  thousand  feelings.  Above 
sll  was  sympathy  with  those  two  hearts,  so  late- 
ly united  in  the  strongest  of  earthly  bonds,  so 
soon  to  be  separated  as  widely  as  earth  and 
heaven,  yet  both  so  calm  and  patient.  I  foigot 
mj  own  sorrow.  I  would  gladly  have  gone  in- 
stead of  her,  that  she  might  be  spared  to  make 
him  bappy.     And  yet  she  wished  to  go. 

It  was  after  ten  when  I  heard  the  parlor  bell 
ling  violently.  I  was  there  in  a  moment — but 
it  was  too  late !  I  can  npt  tell  of  that  night, 
tbongh  I  remember  distinctly  every  incident — 
above  all,  that  pale  (ace— thiU  vision  of  heaven- 
ly beauty! 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  my  sister's  room, 
and  arranged  her  books  and  furniture.  Her 
Bible  was  still  open  upon  the  table ;  and  I  saw 
that  the  description  of  the  heavenly  city,  which 
the  beloved  Apostle  had  seen  in  his  rapture,  had 
been  the  last  which  she  had  read  in  that  holy 
book.  I  uncovered  the  pale  face,  and  knew, 
verily,  that  the  q)irit  which  had  left  that  heav- 
enly smile  was  in  the  house  of  its  love  and 
longing. 

My  Csther  slowly  entered.  I  could  almost 
bear  my  own  desolation,  but  not  his.  It  was 
fesrfnl  to  see  that  strong  man  bowed.  He  drew 
■y  head  on  his  bosom,  and  we  stood  silently 
looking  at  all  that  remained  of  what  had  been 
the  joy  and  blessing  of  our  life.  After  a  while, 
he  asked  if  Dr.  Harrison  might  come  in.  I 
silently  assented  and  he  left  me. 

Dr.  Harrison  entered,  looking  old  and  hag- 
9ffd.  He  stood  at  my  side  and  tried  to  oom- 
fivt  me.  At  length,  after  a  long  silence,  he 
said,  in  a  trembling  voice,  **  Nettie,  in  this 
holy  presence  I  must  tell  you  the  secret  of  her 
life.»' 

Ho  laid  his  hand  fipon  tho  Bible.     Carcftil 

St&  eiam  it,  but  turning  to  the  Oy^lt^af,  he 
4  **  Wliose  initials  have  von  sapposed  thtse 

**ThOff©  of  Elkabcth  Rogers,"  I  replied,  in 
m|>ri9e> 

"Noi^  be  said,  gently .    "Edward  Hoseh-ri," 

It  aJ]  dualled  upon  me.  Why  hud  I  net  »een 
it  beTun^? 

^  Aful  he  was  yoar  friend  ?" 

•'  ToMii  frotn  boyhood.  That  ring  upon  her 
finger  he  c^avc  mo  upon  hits  death-bed.  It  li 
^om  by  ber  wish  to  be  mine  a^bu  And  this/' 
h«  aald,  ttiUdng  tremblingly  the  dinmomi  ring 
Jlaoi  th^t  oatd  hand^  "  ihiis  was  hii  gifl  when  \m 
M  hmr*  Hh«  wished  mc  to  placo  it  on  yoMt 
&a§cr  nm  ber  4jmg  gift."  He  ahow«d  me  the 
*S0Ui  t9  k^qt  n*£irtst  tQ  thee:"'  And 


placed  it  where  it  shall  always  remain,  not  once 
be  taken  off  till  I  too  lie  like  her. 

And  so  she  bequeathed  to  me  her  secret,  her 
joy,  her  sorrow,  her  hope,  the  memory  of  all 
she  had  suffisred  so  silently  and  so  lovingly. 
I  had  never  known  her  till  now,  and  she  was 
gone  forever.  ^^  So  as  to  keep  nearest  to  thee;" 
thus  will  I  live,  sweet  sister  I 

I  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  prayed  as  I 
had  never  prayed  before.  Dr.  Harrison  knelt 
with  me,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

Before  he  left  me  he  showed  me  a  miniature, 
the  same  face  which  I  had  seen  at  the  sea-side. 

On  Saturday  came  Mrs.  Boselyn  and  Mrs. 
Dwight  and  Caroline,  true  mourners,  and  true 
comforters.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath, 
when  the  October  sunlight  glorified  all  around 
us,  we  laid  our  treasure  in  the  dark  chamber 
of  the  earth : 
**  with  thought*  in  which  ire  tcaroe  remembered  Death, 

We  plMsed  her  in  hia  halU.** 

Over  her  grave  we  sang  a  single  verse,  which 
she  had  loved : 

**My  Fbther*!  honse  on  high. 
Home  of  my  aonl,  how  near 
At  timee  to  Faith>  illumined  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear  I** 

After  all  was  over,  and  my  father  and  I  sat 
alone  together,  feeling  all  the  reiality  of  our  deso- 
lation, he  supplied,  in  few  words,  the  blanks  in 
my  sister*s  history.  When  at  school,  Margaret 
had  met  Mr.  Roselyn,  then  a  law-student  at 
Cambridge.  They  were  both  young.  My  sister 
had  for  years  been  absent  from  home,  and  was 
just  returning  to  be  a  companion  and  joy  to  her 
father.  It  seemed  too  soon  to  give  her  up.  Mr. 
Roselyn,  too,  was  in  feeble  health,  with  uncer- 
tain prospects.  He  was  advised  to  go  to  Europe 
for  a  year.  My  father  requested  that  all  should 
be  postponed  till  his  return.  Conscientiously 
regarding  his  wishes,  they  had  kept  up  only 
a  frequent,  friendly  correspondence.  Margaret 
had  even  declined  acquaintance  and  correspond- 
ence with  his  family  till  his  retam.  Mr.  Rose- 
lyn*s  heahh  was  re-established.  He  was  about 
to  come  home,  with  the  brightest  prospects  of 
success  in  his  profession,  when  he  was  seiased 
with  a  fever  at  Florence.  The  news  of  his 
death  came  by  the  steamer  which  should  have 
brought  him.  This  was  four  years  ago.  All 
this  she  had  carried  in  her  heart,  and  I  had  only 
been  the  hi^)pier  for  it. 

After  this  my  father  never  mentioned  her. 

More  than  a  year  afterward.  Dr.  Harrison 
came  again  to  see  us.  After  he  left  us  I  wore 
another  ring,  which  I  shall  always  wear,  next 
to  the  one  which  belonged  to  my  sister  Mar- 
garet. 


RATHER  GHOSTLT. 

¥E  were  four  travelers  of  different  nations, 
sitting  round  a  fire  on  a  stormy  February 
evening  in  dear,  beautifnl  old  Lisbon.  The 
party  consisted  of  six,  but  two  of  its  members 
had  gone  to  a  soiree  at  the  English  Embassa- 
dor's ;  the  others,  quite  wearied  with  sight-see- 
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ing  and  deterred  by  the  storm,  remained  at  the 
inn  to  repose  lor  the  labors  x>f  the  next  daj. 
We  were  two  Americans,  one  English,  and  one 
Russian. 

The  slight  fatigne,  the  monotonous  dripping 
of  the  rain  on  the  stone  terrace  just  ontside  of 
onr  windows,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  dis- 
posed us  to  rather  melancholy  topics.  We  talked 
of  home,  and  the  deep  longing  for  bdored  ab- 
sent faces ;  of  great  trials,  of  dangers  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  when  we  heard  the  watch-dogs  begin 
their  sad  nightly  bowlings,  the  conversation  nat- 
urally fell  upon  ghosts. 

**  When  I  was  trayeling  in  England  last  sum- 
mer," said  the  Russian  gentleman,  '*I  fell  in 
with  a  very  amiable-looking  old  lady,  short, 
stout,  good-tempered,  and  comfortable ;  she  had 
with  her  a  vinegar-looking  maid  named  Davis, 
who  tyrannized  over  the  old  lady,  and  snubbed 
her  within  an  inch  of  her  life.  It  was  in  my 
power  to  render  her  some  little  attentions,  and, 
on  parting,  she  told  me  her  name.  This  pleas- 
ant old  lady  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Crowe,  au- 
thor of  the  Night-Side  of  Nature.  I  gave  her 
some  ghost  stories  which  I  hv>w  to  be  true,  and 
which  you  will  probably  see  in  the  next  edition 
of  her  book.'* 

**  But  why  should  we  wait  for  her  book?"  ex- 
claimed  an  American  lady.  *'This  is  just  the 
evening  for  a  ghost  stoxy ;  and  since  you  know 
them  to  be  true,  we  promise  to  believe  them 
implicitly." 

After  a  little  persuasion,  the  Russian  began 
his  true  ghost  story : 

**  You  have  heani  of  Conat  Pahlen,  of  course ; 
and  when  I  say  that  this  story  was  related  by 
him  to  me,  you  will  understand  how  I  know  it 
to  be  true,  though  it  did  not  happen  to  myself. 
He  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  not  of  a  spec- 
ulative turn,  and  had  little  patience  with  the 
superstitions  and  over-credulous.  He  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  ghosts,  and  often  wished  one  of  those 
intangible  gentry  might  come  within  his  scope. 

''Well,  he  had  been  hunting  in  Transylvania; 
in  the  ardor  of  the  chase  night  came  on,  and 
he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  way.  After 
some  wandering  he  came  npon  a  ruinous  cha- 
teau, where  he  knocked  till  an  old  peasant  made 
his  appearance.  The  Count  explidned  his  state, 
and  asked  for  a  night's  shelter. 

'' '  The  castle  is  scarcely  habitable,'  replied 
the  old  man ;  *■  the  owners  never  live  here  now ; 
my  wife  and  I  are  left  in  charge ;  but  the  rains 
have  destroyed  all  the  rooms  excepting  one,  and 
that  one  would  scarcely  suit  your  Excellency.' 

"'Why  not?' 

<"  It  is  too  large  and  chilly.* 

•*  *Is  there  a  fire-place  in  it?' 

"  *  Oh  yes,  it  is  the  picture-galleiy ;  but  your 
Excellency  would  do  much  better  to  proceed 
half  a  league  further,  where — * 

"  'I  am  exhausted,'  interrupted  the  Count, 
piqued  by  the  old  man's  evident  reluctance, 
'  and  insist  upon  having  a  fire  built  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  sleeping  there  to-night.' 

"'I  pray  your  Excellency  not  to  insbt,  be- 


cause— because^-in  short,  the  gallery  is  haunt- 
ed!' 

"  '  Is  that  all,  my  good  old  friend  ?*  laughed 
the  Count,  *'raiaondB  pks,  I  have  often  de- 
sired to  meet  a  ghost,  and  consider  myself  quite 
in  luck ;  so  let  your  wife  cook  me  a  comfbrtoble 
supper,  and  do  you  build  me  a  roaring  fire.' 

"  The  old  man  was  forced  to  obey,  thou^ 
sorely  against  his  will,  and  he  did  so  muttering 
his  fears  and  regrets.  In  a  short  time  all  was 
ready.  The  gallery  had  been  originally  a  veiy 
handsome  apartment ;  but  the  pictures  had  all 
been  removed,  and  the  discolored,  denuded 
walls,  with  here  and  there  an  empty  tarnished 
frame,  made  it  dreary  enough.  A  large  dd- 
fashioned  India  screen,  relic  of  former  magnifi- 
cence, was  drawn  round  the  fire;  and  there, 
within  charmed  circle  of  light  and  warmth, 
were  placed  the  Count's  bed  and  the  table  with 
his  supper.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  he  wis 
not  entirely  alone,  being  accompanied  by  a  larj^ 
a^d  exceedingly  ferocious  En^h  bnll-terrier, 
named  Bob,  whom  he  considered  more  than  a 
match  for  any  German  ghost,  and  on  whom,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  rather  relied  for  discovering 
what  he  believed  would  prove  an  impositioB. 

"The  supper  was  good,  and  the  cheerfnl 
warmth  of  the  fire,  together  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  disposed  him  to  fall  aaleep  at  the  table. 
He  was  fast  becoming  nnconsdous  when  the 
growling  of  his  dog  suddenly  roused  him.  He 
started  from  his  chair  and  looked  around ;  no- 
thing was  to  bo  seen,  but  the  fire  had  simk  to 
embers,  and  the  room  was  rapidly  becoming  cold. 
He  raked  the  coals  together,  put  on  some  more 
logs,  and  settled  himself  to  another  easy  doze. 
Again  the  dog  gave  token  of  uneasiness,  agfun 
he  rallied  his  senses,  and  peered  into  the  long; 
gloomy  room.  This  time  he  saw  something. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  galleiy  he  perceived  a 
whitish  mist  or  cloud  without  shape ;  he  watched 
it,  and  after  a  few  moments  saw  that  this  gaazy 
mist  seemed  slowly  advancing  up  the  room.  He 
called  out, '  Who  is  there  ?'  No  answer  was  re- 
turned, while  the  mist  slowly,  steadily  advanced, 
and  a  sensation  of  intense  cold,  like  a  diaxp 
wind,  appeared  to  precede  the  progress  of  the 
cloud.  *  You  do  not  answer,'  he  said ;  *  then 
I  will  set  my  dog  on  you.^  At  him,  Bob  I'  Bob 
rushed  at  the  cloud,  but  had  no  sooner  reached 
it  than  he  suddenly  retreated  to  his  master,  his 
tail  between  his  legs  and  whining  with  fear. 

"The  Count  thought  this  curious,  but  was 
not  alarmed.  The  cloud  advanced,  the  cold 
increased,  and  a  second  time  he  made  the  dog 
dash  at  the  unknown  adversary,  though  with 
manifest  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
to  leave  his  master's  side.  Again  Bob  ran 
whining  back,  his  hair  standing  erect  with  fear, 
and  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

"And  still  the  white  cloud  glided  toward 
him,  and  the  sensation  of  cold  became  intense. 
The  dog  would  not  stir,  so  the  Count  took  him 
by  the  neck  and  threw  him  at  the  appearance. 
The  third  time  he  rushed  back,  shaking  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  terror,  and  crouched  under 
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the  farthest  side  of  the  bed.  The  Count  was 
now  fairlj  frightened ;  so  he  jumped  in  to  bed 
sH  dressed,  and  palled  the  cover  over  his  head, 
while  die  lust  thing  he  saw  was  this  cloud  close 
opon  him,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  deadly  cold 
that  chilled  him  to  the  very  bone. 

**  *Well,*  said  the  American  lady,  'is  that 
all?  what  else  did  he  do?* 

"*My  dear  young  lady,*  said  the  Russian, 
'  that  b  all ;  and,  in  the  Count's  place,  you  would 
probably  have  considered  it  amply  sc^cient  to 
give  what  yon  Americans  call  a  realizing  sense 
of  a  ghost.*  He  lay  still  till  the  morning,  and 
confessed  to  me  that  he  never  before  or  since 
had  passed  so  ancomfortable  a  night.  The  ter- 
ror came  upon  him  snddenly,  and  was  overpow- 
ering; his  reputation  for  bravery  was  well  es- 
tablished enough  to  allow  him  frankly  to  confess 
that  he  had  been  horribly  frightened. 

"  I  don't  attempt  to  account  for  any  thing  in 
the  story,  but  simply  relate  it  as  my  friend  told 
it  to  me.  If  you  feel  so  disposed,  I  will  give 
you  another,  which  a  friend  assured  me  was  a 
personal  experience  of  his  own." 

We  were  unanimous  in  requesting  another 
dose  of  horrors,  as  we  were  beginning  to  feel 
die  orthodox  shivering  that  makes  a  ghost  story 
so  effective,  and  half  induces  one  to  believe  that 
a  phantom  is  standing  by  one*s  side,  invisible. 
"This  story  is  not  very  terrible,"  he  said, 
''bat  is  curious,  as  being  a  sort  of  warning. 

"  Captain  B^^-off  was  a  gay  Russian  officer, 
who  had  no  particular  religion,  but  went  to  the 
Greek  Church,  because  in  St.  Petersburg  cer- 
tain observances  are  expected  of  the  army.     He 

was  intimate  with  Captain  K ,  who,  though 

by  DO  means  a  religious  man,  was  more  strict, 
and  occasionally  endeavored  to  persuade  Cap- 
tain R off  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  rules 

of  the  Church.  Some  quarrel  in  a  cafi^  over  a 
game  of  cards  with  an  Austrian  officer,  led  to 

a  duel  on  K ^"s  part,  and  R oflf  was  one 

of  his  seconds.     K fell,  mortally  wounded, 

ind  expired  on  the  field.  As  he  was  dying,  he 
gave  his  watch  to  his  friend,  saying,  'This  is 
my  last  gift  to  you,  dear  R  off,  and  I  beg  you 
to  keep  it  with  extreme  care,  not  only  for  my 
sake,  hot  for  your  own.  Let  nothing  persuade 
70a  either  to  sell  or  to  give  it  away,  and  if  you 
ihoald  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  it,  you  must 
watch  your  actions  with  fear  and  trembling  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  immediately  following 
the  discovery  of  the  loss.  Let  no  temptation 
indoce  you  to  commit  the  slightest  sin  during 
that  time,  and  be  careful  not  to  run  into  any 
danger,  because — ^"    Here  the  blood  bubbled  up 

into  poor  K ^"s  mouth,  and  in  a  few  moments 

an  was  over. 

"R off  took  the  watch,  and,  for  the  sake 

of  his  friend,  kept  it  with  much  care,  though  he 
did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  talismanic 
character  given  it  in  his  dying  injunctions.  It 
was  a  good  time-piece,  handsomely  set  with  jew- 
els, but  there  was  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 
remind  him  of  the  solemn  warning  attached  to 
iti  possession,  or,  I  should  more  properly  say, 
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its  loss,  and  so  as  time  slipped  an  ay  the  circum- 
stances had  nearly  faded  from  his  memory. 

"Years  passed  on  either  in  the  lightfrivolities 
of  a  St.  Petersburg  winter,  or  the  sterner  realities 
of  a  campaign  in  Circassia ;  but  no  incident  of 
interest  brought  serious  though^  to  his  mind. 
After  some  time  of  active  service  he  obtained 
a  congd  and  permission  to  travel,  which  carried 
him,  after  some  wanderings,  to  Milan,  where  he 
staid  at  a  friend's  chateau  near  the  city.  One 
morning  he  started  as  usual  to  ride  into  town, 
intending  to  pass  the  day  there,  dine,  and  at- 
tend in  the  evening  a  Jewish  wedding,  to  which 
he  had  been  invited. 

"The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  close  to  his 
side  made  him  turn  his  head  to  see  who  was  the 
rider;  but  he  found  himself  entirely  alone  in 
the  centre  of  a  broad  road,  with  nobody  within 
sight.  He  went  on;  bat  still  the  tramp  contin- 
med,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  his  mind  was 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  invisible 

companion  was  his  friend  K ,  who  rode  by 

his  side,  but  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  he  turned. 

"This  persuasion,  by  a  very  natural  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  induced  him  to  feel  for  his  watch : 
to  his  dismay,  it  was  gone  I  He  instantly  rode 
back  to  the  chateau  and  instituted  a  thorough 
search  for  it,  but  it  could  nowhere  be  found. 
During  the  excitement  and  confusion  incident 
to  the  search  for  the  missing  watch,  Captain 

R off  was  led  to  speak  of  the  curious  and 

painful  circumstances  under  which  it  came  into 
his  possession,  and  the  earnest  injunction  to  ab- 
stain from  sin  for  twenty-four  hours  after  dis- 
covering its  loss.  The  mbtress  of  the  chateau, 
to  whom  he  related  this  strange  story,  exclaim.- 
ed  at  this  point,  '  Then  you  must  not  go  to  the 
Jewish  wedding  this  evening  I*  '  Absurd  !*  re- 
joined the  Captain ;  '  1  shall  most  assuredly  go.' 
The  lady,  however,  was  very  earnest  in  plead- 
ing that  as,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  Church, 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  attend  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  another  faith,  he  was  committing 
a  sin  in  going  to  this  wedding — that  it  was  a 
slight  sacrifice  to  make — ^and  great  or  small,  she, 
as  his  hostess,  begged  him  to  give  up  his  inten- 
tion. Overpowered,  though  scarcely  convinced, 
he  ceded  the  point  and  refrained  from  going. 
You  may  guess  his  feelings  when  he  heard  the 
next  morning  that  the  fioor  had  given  way  (the 
marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  third  story  of  a 
large  house),  the  guests  had  been  violently  pre- 
cipitated one  on  the  other,  and  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  people  present,  eighty  were 
killed  outright,  and  all  the  others  were  seriously 
injured — not  a  single  one  escaped  nnhurt.  This 
is  a  historical  fact,  and,  as  such,  easily  verified. 
The  adventure  of  the  watch  in  connection  with 
it,  was  also  generally  known  in  MiUn.** 

"  Yon  believe  it,  then  ?'*  said  the  same  Amer- 
ican lady  who  had  before  spoken. 

"I  certainly  can  not  disbelieve  it,'*  replied 
the  Russian ;  *'  the  story  was  told  me  by  Captain 

R off  himself,  who  was  entirely  persuaded 

of  its  truth,  and  who  was  greatly  changed  after 
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his  remarkable  presenration ;  for  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that,  had  he  been  present  at  the  wed- 
ding, he  wonld  at  least  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured if  he  had  not  been  killed  outright.** 

"If  yon  care  to  hear  another  story  of  ghosts,** 
said  the  English  lady,  "I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  really  took  place  in  my  husband's 
family,  and  was  related  to  me  by  my  mother- 
in-law,  herself  the  heroine  of  the  tale.  As  it 
occurred  in  America,  it  may  be  rather  interest- 
ing to  you.*' 

Like  Oliver  Twist,  we  were  anxious  for  tnore ; 
and  the  lady  was  begged  to  make  no  delay  in 
giving  us  her  story,  which  was  as  follows : 

**My  busband*s  father  was  a  British  officer, 
and  took  part  against  America  in  your  war  of 
independence.  When  the  English  army  evacu- 
ated New  York  he  was  among  the  oncers  with- 
drawn. During  his  stay  in  New  Yoric,  however, 
he  had  fidlen  in  love  with  a  pretty  American 
girl,  married  her,  and  had  two  children.  Fam- 
ily circumstances,  not  bearing  on  this  story, 
made  him  leave  her  behind,  while  he  returned 
alone  to  England,  keeping  hb  marriage  a  secret 
from  his  relations,  who  would  have  bitteriy  op- 
posed such  a  connection.  He  was  of  a  strict 
Catholic  family,  and  while  the  children  were 
still  very  young,  almost  babies,  he  wrote  her  a 
command  that  she  was  to  take  them  to  Montreal, 
where  the  boy  was  to  be  placed  with  some 
priests,  and  the  girl  in  the  Ursuline  convent, 
where  the  Lady  Superior,  who  was  his  relation, 
would  train  her  according  to  her  father's  belief. 
This  was  very  hard  for  the  forsaken  Fxx>testant 
wife ;  but  in  those  da3rs  husbands  held  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  which  enabled  them  to 
claim  obedience  as  their  due,  and  she  did  not 
dare  to  withhold  compliance.  And  if  there 
were  moral  impediments  to  her  journey,  the 
physical  ones  were  just  as  great  There  were 
no  railways  then,  and  even  very  few  beaten 
roads  through  the  State  of  New  York.  Pas- 
sengers who  went  from  New  York  to  Montreal 
could  not  start  at  their  own  pleasure,  but  were 
forced  to  wait  till  a  certain  number  should  be 
made  up,  when  they  hired  a  conveyance  and 
engaged  an  Indian  to  guide  them  through  the 
great  forests  that  lay  between  them  and  their 
destination.  In  this  way  my  mother-in-law 
started.  A  very  severe  winter  had  set  in,  and 
after  some  days*  travel  a  blinding  snow-storm 
came  on ;  so  that,  after  a  few  hours,  the  Indian 
was  forced  to  confess  that  he  could  no  longer 
distinguish  the  track  or  the  marks  on  the  trees, 
and  they  must  wait  till  the  morning  to  continue 
their  route.  The  thought  of  passing  the  night 
exposed  to  this  wild  storm,  in  a  strange  place, 
was,  naturally,  terrible  to  this  young  mother, 
who  feared  that  her  little  children  might  perish 
with  cold.  After  some  agonized  uncertainty 
the  hearts  of  the  travelers  wore  rejoiced  by  hear- 
ing the  bark  of  a  dog ;  they  eagerly  bent  their 
steps  toward  the  sound,  and  found  themselves 
at  a  comfortable  farm-house  belonging  to  sub- 
stantial farmers,  who  readily  acceded  to  their 
request  for  food  and  shelter.     The  farmer's 


wife  was  much  taken  with  the  children  and  their 
sweet  young  mother,  to  whom  she  said:  *We 
do  not  keep  an  inn ;  but  we  often  are  called  apos 
to  accommodate  stray  travelers  in  this  way,  so 
I  have  always  some  plain  empty  rooms  to  givs; 
but  you  shfdl  not  fm  like  the  rest,  I  will  pot 
you  in  a  large  spare  chamber  that  we  keep  for 
our  own  relations  when  they  visit  us.' 

**The  room  was  indeed  as  comfortable  u 
possible,  and  justified  the  housewife's  praises. 
She  put  her  children  to  bed,  and,  weaiy  and 
thankful,  lay  down  herself  for  the  repose  shew 
much  needed.  Her  bed  was  a  laige  four-poster, 
with  white  dimity  curtains,  running  with  brssi 
rings  on  an  iron  rod.  Here  she  lay  quietly  for 
a  little  while,  when  the  sound  of  the  curtain 
slipping  on  the  rod  made  her  open  her  eyes. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed,  between  the  half-opened 
curtains,  stood  an  old  man  in  a  long  white  flan- 
nel gown,  with  gray  hair  streaming  over  his 
shoulders.  He  immediately  spoke  to  her,  ssj- 
ing  that  if  she  would  obey  his  directions  she 
would  be  rich  and  independent  for  life.  Od 
the  left  hand  of  the  fire-place,  in  the  second 
row  of  stones,  she  would  find  one  that  bad  the 
comer  broken  off,  this  she  must  nise,  and  keep 
what  she  found  beneath.  Here  he  ceased,  sad 
passed  out  of  sight,  closing  the  curtains.  Sbis 
was  half  dead  with  fright,  and  shut  her  eyes  in 
dread  to  see  him  again.  After  some  time  she 
succeeded  in  persuading  herself  that  she  had 
been  asleep,  and  this  was  only  a  dream  at  whiek 
it  was  very  silly  to  be  alarmed ;  so  she  reasoned 
herself  into  calmness  and  unbelief,  and  was  jut 
sinking  quietly  to  sleep  when  the  noise  of  the 
brass  rings  roused  her  to  new  terror.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  there  was  the  old  man 
again,  this  time  with  a  reproachful  expressioB. 
He  upbraided  her  for  not  following  his  direc- 
tions, which  he  repeated  with  great  minuteness; 
adding,  that  if  sh6  neglected  tfaero,  she  would 
repent  it  all  her  life.  This  time  she  could  not 
reason  herself  into  composure.  She  shut  her 
eyes  tightly,  drew  the  cover  over  her  £ua  and 
lay  there  till  the  farmer's  wife  came  to  rouse 
her  for  the  early  starting  of  the  travelers.  It 
was  only  four  o'clock,  they  dressed  rapidly  by 
a  single  candle,  but  before  she  left  the  room  sltt 
took  the  light  toward  the  fire-place,  and  tbeie 
on  the  left  side,  in  the  second  row,  was  a  stone 
with  the  comer  broken  off  I  This  sight  quite 
upset  her,  and  she  hurried  from  the  room,  but 
said  not  a  word  of  her  strange  visitant  to  the 
hostess. 

**  The  remainder  of  her  journey  was  prosperons 
and  without  incident.  She  reached  Montreal 
in  safety,  placed  the  children  accoiding  to  her 
husband's  orders,  and  returned  alone  to  New 
Yorit. 

'*  On  her  way  home  she  stopped,  according  to 
promise,  at  the  farm-house  where  she  had  her 
strange  adventure.  The  fanner's  i^ife,  de- 
lighted to  see  her,  said  she  should  again  haie 
the  best  room.  *  Not  for  worlds  !*  was  the  ex- 
clamation that  broke  from  her,  and  naturally 
provdted  an  explatmtion.     When  it  was  mads 
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&e  honess  was  quite  oyercome,  sajring  more 
than  once,  '  Whj  did  joa  not  tell  as  ?  Oh,  if 
wt  had  only  known  I  Bnt  now  it  is  too  late/ 
On  heing  pressed  for  the  meaning  of  her  evident 
distieas,  she  said  that,  a  few  nights  after  the  de- 
paitore  of  my  mother-in-Jaw,  a  large  nnmher 
of  belated  trmTelers  had  asked  for  shelter,  which 
WIS  given  them.  They  were  no  sooner  in  hed 
than  a  gentleman  rode  np,  and  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  next  day,  when  he 
woold  pnrsoe  his  journey.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  bouse  was  already  full,  except 
irbtX  I  most  call  the  haunted  chamber,  and 
though  this  was  rdMrved  for  special  occasions 
the  hospitable  fkrmers  determined  to  give  it  to 
him.  Accordingly  he  retired  to  rest  there,  say- 
hig  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  called  in  the  morning,  but  desired  to  sleep 
off  his  weariness. 

**At  four,  or  about  daybreak,  the  travelers 
departed,  leaving  the  solitary  horseman  asleep, 
as  it  was  supposed.  Hours  passed  on,  and  the 
day  was  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  farmer 
feared  some  evil  might  have  befallen  him,  and 
determined  to  knock  at  the  door.  No  answer 
wts  returned.  At  last  they  forced  the  door 
open,  and  found  the  room  empty.  The  bed 
kui  evidently  been  slept  in ;  but  what  excited 
their  wonder  was  that  the  stones  of  the  fire- 
pkee  had  been  removed,  a  great  hole  was  ^-is- 
ible  under  the  hearth,  and  just  in  front  of  it 
Mood  a  huge  earthen  pot  with  the  cover  lying 
beside  it  It  was  empty,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  indicate  where  it  had  come  from  or  what  had 
been  its  use.  The  mystery  of  the  displaced 
hearth-stones  was  great,  but  there  was  none  to 
selre  it  On  going  to  the  stable  his  horse  had 
disappeared,  imd  a  fiirm- servant,  who  slept 
tim,  said  the  traveler  had  come  down  about 
throe  o'clock,  had  saddled  his  horse  in  silence, 
aad  rode  rapidly  away. 

"  it  was  now  evident  that  this  horseman  had 
Ken  the  vision,  and,  not  being  overpowered  by 
terror,  had  plx>fited  by  the  knowledge  of  so 
large  a  fortune.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  thought  nothing  would  be  lost 
by  looking  if  there  were  really  money  under 
the  stones.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  distress  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  my  mother-in4aw  fulfilled  the  old 
man's'piophecy  by  never  ceasing  to' regret  that 
her  fears  had  got  the  better  of  her  curiosity. 
Nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  the  horse- 
man.** 

**  A  strange  thing  happened  to  a  cousin  of 
my  father's,"  said  the  Russian,  <*  and,  since  we 
hare  entered  upon  family  revelations,  you  shall 
hare  it,  madam,  as  a  companion  to  your  story. 

**Tliis  gentleman  was  at  an  Opera  ball  in 
Pttis.  Toward  the  dose  of  the  ball  he  went 
into  a  saloon  almost  deserted,  and  was  stand- 
mg  alone  in  the  centre  of  it  when  he  felt  a 
heavy  blow  on  his  shoulder.  Not  having  heard 
•ny  one  approach,  he  turned  suddenly,  half  in 
wonder,  half  in  displeasure,  to  see  if  the  blow 
came  from  Mend  or  foe.    There  was  no  one 


near— he  stood  absolutely  alone,  and  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  crept  over  him.  When  he 
went  home  his  valet  asked  him  how  he  had 
been  hurt,  pointing  out  on  his  domino  the  mark 
of  a  bloody  hand  just  where  he  had  felt  the 
mysterious  blow.  A  few  weeks  later  that  arm 
was  carried  away  at  the  shoulder  at  the  battle 
of  Borodino." 

"  I  have  no  ghost  story  to  tell,**  said  the  elder 
American  lady ;  "  bnt  a  cireumstance  that  hap- 
pened to  my  mother-in-law  is  worth  hearing. 
Living  in  Mogador,  where  her  husband  was 
Consul-General,  she  was  attacked  with  the  Af- 
rican fever,  and,  to  all  appearances,  died.  The 
Christian  cemetery  is  outside  the  walls,  and  she 
was  wrapped  in  linen,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  carried  by  Arabs  to  the 
grave;  anrived  there,  her  husband,  who  was 
devotedly  attached  to  her,  bade  the  bearers  sot 
down  their  precious  burden  that  he  might  once 
more  gaze  on  those  beloved  features.  They 
obeyed  him ;  the  wrappings  were  removed,  and 
the  linen  lifted  fh>m  her  face.  It  was  so  life- 
like, the  faint  color  still  lingering  in  her  cheeks, 
that  a  sudden  conviction  smote  him,  and  he 
declared  she  was  not  dead,  bnt  should  be  car- 
ried back  to  Mogador.  The  Arabs  and  Chris- 
tian by-standers  remonstrated,  and  had  almost 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  his  fond  fancy 
deluded  him,  when  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
softly  sighed.  This,  of  course,  put  an  end  to 
all  discussion ;  she  was  carried  back  to  her  bed, 
where,  for  many  weeks,  she  seemed  to  hang  be- 
tween life  and  death.  On  her  recovery  it  was 
found  that  she  had  no  remembrance  of  being 
borne  to  the  cemetery,  but  regarded  it  as  one 
of  her  fever  fancies.  The  physicians  ordered 
this  view  of  the  matter  to  be  studiously  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  it  was  not  till  yenrs  had 
passed  that  she  knew  what  a  fearful  fate  had 
been  averted  by  her  husband*s  love.  She  had 
a  recollection  of  the  measured  pace  of  the  bear- 
ers and  the  playing  of  the  wind  as  it  raised  the 
linen  coverings  over  her  face,  but  beyond  that 
all  was  vague  and  confused.  She  never  liked 
to  refer  to  the  subject,  and  I  have  seen  her  turn 
pale  when  it  was  alluded  to  in  her  hearing.*' 

"The  mention  of  grave-clothes,**  said  tho 
Russian,  "  reminds  me  of  a  story  devoutly  be- 
lieved in  a  village  near  Moscow.  A  rich  farm- 
er took  for  his  second  wife  a  woman  who  treated 
very  badly  the  children  of  the  first  marriage. 
They  were  bruised  and  beaten,  their  clothes 
were  in  rags,  and  they  crept  at  night  supperless 
to  bed,  glad  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
step-mother.  The  mother  was  not  so  dead  that 
her  children's  tears  could  fail  to  wake  her; 
they  wept  her  out  of  her  grave,  and  every 
night,  when  the  step-mother  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  mother  would  rise  to  comfort  her  little  ones. 
The  Russian  villages  are  generally  composed 
of  one  long  street,  with  the  cemetery  at  one 
end.  The  farmer*8  house  was  at  the  opposite 
end,  and  every  night,  at  the  same  hour,  she 
was  seen  passing  in  her  grave-clothes.  The 
peasants  knew  when  she  was  coming  by  the 
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howling  of  their  dogs,  and  doted  their  shntterB 
to  avo^  seeing  the  thronded  mother.  The 
children  had  no  fear  of  her,  and  she  woold  ca- 
ress them,  tend  them,  feed  them,  wash  them, 
and  caie  for  them  as  in  her  life.  During  these 
ghostly  Tisits  the  step-mother  inrariably  re- 
mained plunged  in  a  heary  sleep,  from  whioh 
nothing  conld  rouse  her ;  the  husband,  on  the 
contrary,  conttiiued  awake,  watching  her  mater- 
nal ministerings  with  mingled  dread  and  lore. 
She  nerer  spoke  to  him,  and  he  never  conld 
gammon  the  necessary  conrage  to  address  her, 
but  he  watched  for  her  nightly  appearance  with 
a  feeling  half  dread,  half  satisfaction. 

'  *  And  now,  ladies,  it  is  twelye  o'clock,  just  the 
proper  time  to  see  spirits ;  it  is,  also,  full  time 
for  us  all  to  go  to  bed:  but  before  we  separate 
for  the  night,  by  way  of  warning  against  too 
credulous  fancies,  I  will  tell  you  the  stoiy  of  the 
*  Dutch  Brothers,'  as  it  was  related  to  me  by  a 
friend  of  the  principal  actor. 

*«  These  Dutch  brothers  were  two  young  offi- 
cers of  a  rery  distinguished  fiutiily  in  Friesland, 
passionately  attached  to  each  other,  handsome, 
accomplished,  and  high-principled.  They  were 
idolixed  in  their  regiment,  perhaps  particularly 
so  on  account  of  almost  their  only  fault,  a  certain 
rash  xalor,  rather  difiersnt  from  the  quiet  pru- 
dence usually  ascribed  to  their  nation.  Like 
my  firiend  Count  Pahlen,  these  young  officers 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  a  ghost,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  plunge  into  all 
sorts  of  pokey  places,  in  the  hope  oi  finding 
them  tenanted  by  beings  from  the  other  world. 
At  last  they  seemed  to  find  the  orthodox  old 
castle  with  its  haunted  room ;  erery  body  bore 
witness  to  the  horrible  sights  and  sounds  nightly 
to  be  seen  and  heard  therein,  and  these  young 
gentlemen  determined  to  pass  the  night  there. 
They  prorided  themselres  with  a  good  supper, 
a  fire,  lights,  and  loaded  pistols.  The  hours 
wore  on ;  no  ghost  was  seen,  no  ghostly  sounds 
were  heard ;  the  younger  brother  laid  his  head 
on  the  table  and  deliberately  resigned  himself 
to  a  comfortable .  sleep.  The  elder  brother, 
though  exceedingly  weary,  determined  to  re- 
main awake  and  await  the  issue  of  erents. 
After  a  while  a  noise  roused  him  from  a  rererie 
into  which  he  had  fidlen ;  he  raised  his  eyes, 
and  beheld  the  wall  opening  in  front  of  his  seat. 
Through  the  opening  glided  a  taU  figure,  in 
white,  who  signed  to  him  to  follow.  He  rose, 
and  followed  the  figuro  through  long,  damp, 
dark  passages  till  they  reached  a  large,  brilliant- 
Iv-lighted  room,  where  a  ball  was  going  on. 
Above  the  strains  of  music  and  the  din  of 
voices  pierced  a  strange,  sharp,  dioking  sound 
like  the  noise  of  castanets.  Bewildeied  and 
dazsled  by  the  sudden  transition  Arom  darkness 
and  silence  to  this  gay  festive  scene,  it  was  some 
moments  before  he  could  collect  his  senses;  but 
he  was  shocked  into  sobriety  by  perceiving  that 
these  gayly-dressed  ladies  and  their  richly-uni- 
formed cavaliers  were  skeletons,  and  the  curious 
sound  that  had  impressed  him  so  strangely  was 
the  clicking  of  their  fleshless  jaws  t     The  figure 


at  his  side  ordered  him  to  take  a  partner  from 
this  hideous  throng,  which  he  refosed  to  do. 
Irritated  at  this  refusal  the  figure  raised  his  sim 
to  strike,  but  the  officer  instantly  leveled  at  him 
the  pistol  he  had  continued  to  gnsp  and  dis- 
charged it  full  in  his  foce. 

"  With  tiie  shock  and  report  he  started  to  hit 
feet.  The  white  figure,  the  ball-room,  the  fbar- 
ful  ghastly  dancers,  all  had  vanished,  and  he 
was  in  the  room  where  he  had  supped,  but  his 
brother  lay  dying  at  his  side.  He  had  shot  him 
in  his  dream,  and  awakened  only  to  receivs  his 
last  breath.  From  that  night  hewas  an  altered 
man — all  the  gaye^  had  gone  out  of  his  life,  sll 
the  sunshine  had  fi^ed  from  his  days,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  unavailing  angnish  of  remone,  be 
found  himself  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  his 
regrets,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

'*  And  now,  good-night  I" 


CRITiaSMS  ON  ITALT. 

MORNING  overtook  ns  on  the  summit  of  the 
Simjdon.  We  turned  us  on  our  dedge,  if 
perchance  we  might  have  one  more  look  mio 
Ultramontanism  and  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Nothing  conld  be  seen  but  a  wildeniesi 
of  snows  and  precipices.  Italy  had  disappesred. 
We  said  our  farewell,  and,  settling  again  in  our 
places,  asked  whether  our  experience  of  die  fii- 
mons  land  behind  us  had  reidifed  the  accoonts 
of  books  and  the  anticipations  of  boyhood. 

Months  ago  we  stooid,  for  the  fint  time,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Under  onr 
feet  was  Provence,  before  ns  ihat  great  historic 
sea  which  washes  the  old  seats  of  art,  religioB, 
and  empire,  and,  a  little  to  our  left,  Ausoniabcr* 
sel^  of  which  we  had  heard  so  muc^,  and  toward 
which  we  had  so  often  wistful^  looked  6tM& 
our  home  in  the  prosaic  West.  There  she  Ue% 
just  behind  that  dreamy  base.  Hail,  knd  of 
fame !  They  tell  us  thou  art  a  sonsy  land, 
where  the  poor  Bum  whose  strength  has  been 
wasted  by  labor,  or  whose  lungs  have  beea 
rasped  by  rough  northern  winters,  may  hope  to 
become  himself  again.  They  tell  ns  of  thy  s^, 
so  soft,  so  pure,  arching  a  soil  still  woodrou^ 
fertile,  and  landscapes  still  wondronsly  fair, 
though  swept  by  many  a  Vandalism.  Thej 
tell  us  the  master-pieces  of  art  are  with  thee^ 
old  chiselings  and  paintings  which  shame  the 
efibrts  of  these  degenerate  times— Angelos  sod 
Baphaels,  before  which  such  thrills  and  qiells 
await  a  true  taste  as  can  be  felt  in  no  other  had. 
They  tell  us  a  varied  story  of  thy  Mistress  Church 
— ^perhaps  of  prodigal  trappings  covering  still 
more  prodigal  corruption ;  of  swanns  of  gtosi 
and  hollow  chur^men ;  of  a  ^blic  despoiled 
and  demoralised ;  of  wide-epvead  iinbetief,  and 
impatience  of  the  rotten  incubus  only  held  in 
check  by  foreign  bayonets.  They  tell  os  bov 
the  heart  of  scholar  leaps  when  he  finds  his 
foot  actually  pressing  thy  high  places  of  hisloiy 
and  song;  espedally  when  he  plants  Christisa 
step  on  the  track  of  an  aposUe,  and  the  scsredy 
less  sacred  haunts  of  the  ^bar  martyied  sahits 
who  kept  thy  mountain  fastnesses,  O  Bed- 
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moot!  AH  this  have  we  heard;  all  this,  and 
more,  have  we  dreamed;  and  now  we  have 
eome  oar  thousands  of  mites  to  see  if  fancy  and 
fiune  say  sooth : 

And  oDtU  we  Me, 

Musk  (kirest  and  bert 
Be  MA  hoped  of  thee: 

So  avey  to  reit. 
And  away  to  dream, 
Wlwre  the  great  trireme 
Of  Art,  Religion,  and  Empire 
Wu  defUy  launched  in  di^yt  of  70x8 ; 
Where  abe  floated  and  sped  on  her  path  miblime, 
Till  awe  of  all  ages  and  queen  of  her  time; 
And  where  she  went  down  by  the  red  bolt  leven. 
That  leaped  in  ita  wrath  from  the  noitbem  heaven. 
And  itzwwed  the  beaeh  with  aoch  rellca  of  glory 
As  triremea  have  built  all  famont  in  story, 
And  yet  left  that  beach  with  such  qilendors  bedigbt, 
That  nations  and  ages  must  wend  to  the  sight 

At  last  Italy  is  a  ikct  accomplished.  We 
have  gone  weU  throagh  the  land ;  not,  indeed, 
into  aU  nooks  and  crannies — for  who  does  bar- 
rowing  for  its  own  sake? — ^bnt  into  a  snfficient 
namber  of  them ;  into  all  representative  places ; 
into  all  those  great  centres  where  are  gathered 
the  materials  for  answering  the  chief  qnestions 
which  one  cares  to  ask  abont  Italy.  If  she  has 
beaaqr  of  landscape,  glory  of  sky,  or  balm  of 
dimate,  we  think  it  has  not  escaped  va.  If  she 
has  the  splendid  in  art,  the  stirring  in  associa- 
tion, or  the  saddening  in  moral  condition,  we 
aie  sore  we  have  seen  it.  We  can  not  venture 
to  say  that  we  thoroaghly  understand  the  char- 
acter and  prospects  of  the  people ;  for  we  believe 
It  impossible  for  any  mere  wayfarer  to  say  as 
much.  Sach  things  lie  deep  beneath  the  sar- 
(ace  in  all  coantries,  bat  especially  in  snch  as 
faave  not  fireo  institutions.  Still  we  feel  as  well 
eatitled  as  most  travelers  to  pass  a  modest  judg^ 
ment  even  here;  and  neaiiy  as  well  as  some 
foreign  correspondents,  who,  revolving  in  their 
orbit  of  three  miles*  diameter  at  Paris  or  Mont- 
auban,  profsss  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
thenghta  of  nations  which  they  never  saw.  On 
the  wlu^  we  are  not  disappointed.  If  we  are 
disposed  to  speak  lightly  of  many  things  which 
others  have  praised,  we  are  also  di^osed  to 
praise  many  things  of  which  others  have  spoken 
ligfatly.  And  though  at  times  we  have  feared 
that  we  moat  leave  the  country  with  a  general 

SCii;*^-  uf  lui  *^t  iiU  Li;^c,  J*k  i.  ill  liict,  tiT*  Hr  briRg  tO- 

guJior  tbe  acid$  aud  sweets  of  a  liii tailed  expe- 
fleiice.  we  tind  a  very  agreeable  con^rve,  and 
MV  our  &r&weU  with  the  feding  that^  in  a  sum- 
aiag  (zp,  tl&ly  deseirea  al  least  afl  ^aod  a  word 
■a  tuM  been  spoken  of  her. 

So  nmi^li  for  the  |;reneral  impr^ssiDn.  We 
0mub  Co  p«^llculaiii  with  some  iittk  nitagiving, 
wkh  losi  than  if  ihey  hiid  seemed 
of  such  snntet  gbrii^s  an  are  gen- 
tfiJty  cboi^tt  im|>rftciicablo  onl  of  ihG  rs^gions 
flf  vammoMXi*  The  cHmnte  of  ths^  promontory 
is  not  fill  po«Ei7f  arconiing  to  our  oxpcrience. 
We  adri£i«'  birda  ofpass^ag^,  uolc^  well  provided 
wkh  Qoa^tutiunul  down,  not  10  fcild  their  wings 
t^m%  ^  Na|>li^J» — perhaps  we  should  Mvy  Malta 
gc  &R^      ^ig^^mliy  let  everv  onts  to  whom  it 


is  any  thing  of  an  object  to  make  sure  of  a  soft 
winter  not  stop  at  Florence.  We  found  there 
the  cold,  the  blasts,  and  the  snows  of  New  En- 
gland— not  the  expected  snow  of  distant  mount- 
ain-tops, but  the  unexpected  of  city  streets — 
down  to  the  very  lip  of  the  Amo.  We  could 
tell  of  winds  most  skillful  at  anatomy ;  of  slush 
qnite  as  well  authenticated  as  any  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut;  of  fires  as  generous  and 
necessary  as  those  that  crackle-  their  music  on 
Puritan  hearth-stones.  What  a  morning  was 
that  in  the  Boboli  Gardens  1  What  conrage  it 
sometimes  took  to  turn  a  comer,  to  cross  a 
bridge,  to  encounter  the  ahandon  of  a  piazza ! 
For  once  in  our  lifo  we  were  in  favor  of  the 
south  side  view.  Bless  thee,  Lung  d'Amo! 
sweet,  sunny  refuge  of  every  body,  from  the 
beggar  to  the  Grand  Dnke — ^bright,  warm  ne- 
cessity for  many  an  invalid  who  must  not  stay 
within  doors,  hut  who  without  thee  could  not 
stir  abroad!  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there 
were  the  laborers  spading  the  ground,  the  roses 
blooming  on  the  wall,  the  oranges  ripening  on 
the  hill-side.  By  what  sort  of  miracle  all  this 
happened  we  do  not  pretend  to  explain ;  but  so 
it  was.  Surely  the  sky  of  Tuscany,  like  her 
rulers,  is  double-tongued,  speaking  love  and 
wrath  at  the  same  moment.  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say  that  was  the  usual  winter  rigor.  In- 
deed, we  were  told  the  contrary ;  but  we  think 
with  less  of  positiveness  than  one  could  have 
wished  who  folt  destined  to  spend  more  than 
one  season  within  the  charitable  shadow  of  the 
Pension  Anglaise. 

This  was  our  worst  climate-experience.  We 
have  no  serious  complaints  to  make  of  other 
parts  of  the  country;  though  we  did  find  a  good 
deal  of  wet,  chilly  weather  in  March  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  a  bit  too  much  cold  at  Borne  in  Feb- 
ruary. Naples  was  friendly.  Here  we  were 
rid  of  winter,  and  found,  for  the  first  time,  the 
sort  of  Italy  that  we  sought— the  Italy  that 
wonld  not  thank  one  for  a  fire,  or  a  shawl  even, 
at  the  winter  solstice.  The  Strada  Chiaja  made 
OS  snch  amends  for  the  Tuscan  Via  del  Sole  as 
almost  to  prepare  ns  for  the  Roman  Via  Con- 
dotti.  Here,  at  last,  we  could  look  on  loaded 
orange  groves  without  commiseration,  and  pluck 
discreet  pea-blossoms  and  lemons  from  the  brink 
of  Lake  Avemus,  with  the  sun  head  and  shoul- 
ders deep  in  Sagittarius.  We  recommend  Na- 
ples as  the  true  Italy  of  climate. 

There  is  a  kind  of  beauty  of  which  winter 
robs  every  land.  Even  Italy  must  then  abate 
something  from  the  azure  of  her  sky  and  the 
brightness  of  her  landscape.  Scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  more  nnpoetiosl  than  the  look  of 
those  numerous  vineyards,  with  their  stiff  array 
of  dry,  crabbed,  cropped  sticks,  by  courtesy 
called  vines.  A  still  more  serious  disadvantage 
to  the  scenery  at  some  points  arises  from  the 
general  practice  of  catting  off  the  trees  some 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  every  year,  in  time 
producing  great  cancerous  tumors  at  the  point 
of  cutting,  which  in  mnter  make  up  faces  at  the 
tourist,  as  if  determined  to  frighten  him  out  of 
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the  coontiy.  They  do  somewhat  Goigonize  his 
admiratioii.  Yet  a  little  Uncy  can  dress  the 
vines  of  Arcetri  and  Barbaro  in  their  holiday 
attire,  cover  np  the  unsightly  cicatrice  of  de- 
capitated trees  with  summer  tnfts  of  verdure, 
and  thus  help  to  a  sufficiently  correct  idea  of 
the  most  favorable  aspect  of  the  landscape. 
Frequently,  of  course,  no  such  help  is  needed. 
Winter  adds  to  many  scenes  quite  as  much  as 
it  subtracto.  Breadth  pf  view  and  boldness  of 
outline  may  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  full  and  tinted  dress.  Hence,  in  one 
way  or  another — ^with  management  or  without — 
it  is  posnUe  to  appreciate  the  best  Italian  scen- 
ery even  in  winter.  And  though  there  are  large 
districu  as  tame  as  can  well  be  imagined,  though 
there  is  little  tree-glory  any  where,  thou£^  we 
must  confess  to  having  found  no  such  purity  of 
atmosphere  as  ought  to  strike  a  New  Englander, 
though  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  that  embel- 
lishment of  Nature  by  the  taste  of  the  people 
which  has  made  such  a  picture  of  England,  still 
we  must  pronounce  Italy  a  beautiful  land. 

Take  your  stand  in  front  of  the  V  igna  della 
Begina  at  Turin.  Look  down  on  the  freshest 
and  best-built  dty  in  Europe.  Then,  with  the 
image  in  your  mind  of  a  Supeiga  beetling  far 
up  on  your  right,  and  of  the  slopes  of  the  Col- 
Una  immediately  around  you,  carry  your  eye 
across  the  rich,  carefully-cultivated  plains  of  the 
Po  till,  all  along  from  the  southwest  to  the 
north,  the  gay,  sunny  scene  brings  ap  suddenly 
against  the  mighty  ramparts  of  Mont  Cenis  and 
his  confederate  brotherhood  of  giants,  crowned 
with  that  intense  whiteness  which  belongs  only 
to  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  Perhaps  no 
view  of  the  Alps  equally  fine  can  be  obtained 
in  Switierland  itself.  The  whole  scene  is  wor- 
thy the  constitutional  liberty  and  growing  Prot- 
estantism of  the  country. 

Now  pass  along  the  plain  which  you  have  ad- 
mired,' some  thirty  miles  to  the  southwest,  and 
find  yourself  among  the  Waldensian  fastnesses. 
Stand  under  the  martyr  rock  of  Castelluzzo, 
and,  if  possible,  upqn  it.  Take  the  day  before 
you,  and  defile,  two  friends  who  are  not  afraid 
of  glorious  climbing,  through  the  gorge  of  An- 
grogna,  quite  to  Pra  du  Tour.  Peer  over  the 
brink  of  savage  precipices — strain  across  pro- 
found chasms — sit  by  the  side  of  rushing  streams 
>*pu]l  yourself  up  heroic  perpendiculars  to 
choice  points  of  view.  Winding  along  the 
mountain-side  look  far  up  to  overhanging  ledges 
whose  fall  would  overwhelm  an  army;  then 
sheer  down  as  far  to  that  thread-like  torrent 
with  its  enameled  margin;  then  suddenly  up 
again,  over  grotesque  and  frowning  worlds  of 
dislocated  granite,  to  the  cloudy  crest  of  the 
Yandalin.  Let  disheveled,  giant  Nature  rage 
and  vaticinate  to  you  all  the  day.  And  when 
the  evening  finds  you  descending  on  La  Tour, 
cease  to  wonder  that  the  Moderator  of  the  Ta- 
ble is  inclined  to  think  it  doub^ul  whether  his 
mountaineers  would  be  content  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois. 

Beautiful  Lago  di  Guarda—beautiful  Lago 


Maggiore  I  One  does  not  easily  forget  the  ex- 
quisite softness  and  tremulous  bric^toess  of  the 
scene  as  the  little  steamer  makes  its  way  among 
the  islets  of  San  Boromeo.  Not  a  few  Italian 
landsci^ies  are  sensibly  marred  by  the  charac- 
teristic haxe  of  the  atmosphere.  We  long  for 
our  native  air  to  give  vivacity  and  sharpness  of 
definition  to  the  picture.  But  at  Maggiore  ghre 
us  that  vail  of  dream-land.  So,  without  glass 
in  hand,  wind  along  the  shore  on  either  side  of 
Pallanza,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  the  nev- 
er-failing stucco  out  of  sight,  and  the  Isola  Bella 
as  much  as  possible  within  sight,  and  learn  to 
blame  with  moderation  the  covetous  old  Aus- 
trian just  on  the  other  side  of  the  volaptuous 
scene,  who  can  not  help  clutching  at  it  even  in 
his  sleep.  Yet  do  not  quite  forgive  the  sorely- 
tempted  harpy.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  some 
Rogers,  coming  down  suddenly  from  the  Alps 
on  such  dreamy  beauty,  might,  in  good  faith, 
congratulate  himself  on  having  found  even  more 
dian  the  Italy  of  his  boyish  imagtnatioii. 

There  is  considerable  variety  of  s^le  in  the 
interesting  scenery  of  Italy.  If  one  would  see 
something  midway  between  the  diaracter  of 
the  Yaudois  valleys  and  that  of  the  Maggiore, 
let  him  turn  his  fiice  toward  Fiesole  and  Yal- 
lambrosa.  If  at  the  former  place  be  can  man- 
age to  make  his  way  through  those  leeches,  the 
straw-g^rls,  and  those  liars  in  wait,  the  beggars, 
np  to  the  fVandscan  Convent  whence  "  throogfa 
optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  viewed  the  moon 
at  evening,"  he  will  be  well  rewarded  for  his 
pains.  On  the  one  hand,  he  shall  see  the  huge 
swells  which  at  last  enlaige  into  the  created  Ap- 
ennines. On  the  other,  \\\\1  appear  the  centcal 
valley  of  the  Amo,  from  its  eastern  extremis 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Gonfolina,  picturesque  with 
villas — a  serrated  mountain  margin — and  the 
domes  and  palaces  of  the  capital  of  Tuscany. 
A  still  higher  satisfaction  awaits  him  tweelj 
miles  away,  amidst  the  "  thick  leaves  of  Yallam- 
brosa.**  With  the  hospitable  convent  to  shelter 
and  feed  him,  and  *'  heart  within*'  for  climbing, 
he  may  thus  spend  two  days  worthy  of  being 
remembered.  Angrogna  was  a  tragedy — ^Yal- 
lambrosa  b  an  epic  Milton  lives  again  in  the 
statuary  of  these  valleys  and  hiUs.  What  speak- 
ing solitudes  I  What  prolific  barrens !  What 
acropoles  of  nature  I  What  stretches  and  va- 
rieties of  view !  Go  up  to  the  Paradisino  and 
try  your  horizon.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  prea 
up  still  higher  among  the  woods  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  look  westward  as  fiu*  as  the  gates  of 
Leghorn.  Under  the  exhilaration  of  the  scene 
commit  the  name  of  some  dear  friend  to  such 
tree  as  bids  fair  to  honor  the  trust,  and  bear  it 
up  in  the  face  of  these  noble  pro^>eGU  for 
centuries.  Then  descend  amidst  driving  snows, 
thankful  for  that  lioisterous  anarchy  of  the  olden 
time  which  broke  up  the  world's  dead-level,  and 
gave  you  such  Pisgahs  of  observation  and  en- 
joyment. 

Of  all  Italy  the  most  uninteresting,  in  point 
of  scenery,  is  the  Campa^^na.  The  ride  from 
Civita  Yecchia  to  Rome  is  as  dry  as  Thomas 
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Aqniou ;  and  so  are  all  the  natural  suiroand- 
ingi  of  the  Eternal  City.  There  is  a  pleasant 
OQtlook  from  the  Pindan  over  the  citj  itself— 
of  course,  one  conld  see  prodigionslj  from  the 
funmit  of  St.  Peter's — but,  short  of  Tascnlom, 
nothing  really  attractire  in  the  face  of  the 
eoontiy  can  be  foond.  The  lorer  of  nature 
iboald  become  a  lorer  of  art  and  of  the  past 
ere  ho  tronbles  himself  to  see  Bome. 

One  morning  in  Jannary  you  awake  without 
loand  of  obstreperous  engine  in  your  ear.  You 
mike  all  haste  to  the  deck.  Sure  enough  the 
Heiktpant  is  making  harbor,  and  yon  need  but 
a  giaoce  to  assure  you  that  in  a  few  moments 
will  open  upon  you  the  chief  admiration  of 
trarelers  and  the  pride  of  Italy.  Never  a  fairer 
time.  The  waters  are  sleeping  and  blushing 
onder  the  dawn  as  if  dreaming  of  their  own 
besQty.  Before  you  lies  the  island  of  Capri, 
soft  as  a  bank  of  clouds,  seemingly  within  a 
few  moments'  steaming,  but  really  more  than 
twenty  miles  away.  But  where  is  Naples? 
Yoa  turn,  and  the  whole  delightful  scene,  from 
promontory  to  promontory,  rushes  upon  the 
eye— bathing  Sorrento,  rugged  Castellamare, 
smoking  Vesurins,  then  a  continuous  street  of 
houses  for  miles,  at  last  expanding  up  a  hill-side 
into  the  capital  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  crowned  by 
t  frowning  castle,  then  Nisida,  Pozznoli,  Baiss, 
ICsennm— all  as  rich  and  raried  in  their  aspects 
as  in  ckssical  associations.  What  a  crescent  I 
How  the  beauty  is  toned  up  by  the  ruggedness 
of  the  background,  and  the  cloudy  threat  of  the 
Tolcano !  How  protectingly  the  beautiful  land 
embraces  the  lovely  waters,  and  how  confidingly 
tile  lovely  waters  hush  themselves  in  the  bosom 
o(  the  beikatif  ul  land  I  Such  a  domicile  for  Fer- 
dinand IL  ;  but  stop,  there  comes  the  ineritable 
police  with  hb  Majesty's  gracious  permission  to 
go  ashore.  Prepare  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
CBstom-bouse,  hotel-runners,  and  beggars.  In 
a  iew  days  renew,  and  perhaps  enhance,  all 
your  pleasures  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  the 
height  of  Camaldoli,  and  the  mid-ascent  of 
Vesuvius.  Find  scarcely  a  tame  point  of  view 
in  the  whole  region.  And  congratulate  the 
taste  that  once  studded  it  with  villas,  and  filled 
them  annually  with  the  magnificence  of  Caraar 
•ad  his  patricians. 

But  it  is  as  a  repository  of  art  rather  than  of 
natural  beauty  that  Italy  prefers  the  greatest 
ckims  on  onr  attention.  To  be  quaUfied  to 
judge  of  these  claims,  it  seems  to  us  that  no- 
dung  is  needed  beyond  good  eyes  and  good 
Hase.  The  one  merit  of  a  copy  is  fidelity  to 
matan.  In  a  fancy-piece  the  artist  selects  his 
6tjfitu  and  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  the 
Merit  of  the  work  depends  not  only  on  the 
otJBCts  and  gronpings  being  according  to  nature, 
tet  abo  on  their  being  fitted  to  please  or  move 
Ibe  knU.  It  is  true  that  different  persons  are, 
to  tome  extent,  pleased  and  moved  by  different 
iUngi;  but  this  diversity  is  superficial!  As 
tlie  immeasorable  granite  b  found  underlying 
tte  TBxying  s<Mb  and  products  of  all  countries, 
■D  aot  lar  beneath  the  surface,  in  all  sound 


minds,  we  reach  the  one  substratum  of  those 
great  principles  of  taste  which  have  their  foun- 
dation in  essential  human  nature.  It  b  to 
these  the  true  artist  appeab :  not  to  something 
special  to  hb  own  class,  and  the  few  others, 
who  have  been  able  to  make  a  study  of  art 
Consequently,  nothing  more  b  needed  to  a  cor- 
rect judgment  in  thb  field  than  a  really  entire 
and  unsophisticated  mind.  That  mind  may 
be  most  unlettered,  and  quite  unable  to  state 
the  grounds  of  its  conclusions,  and  yet,  through 
its  instincts,  come  to  as  decided  and  accurate  a 
result  as  the  most  cultivated  connoisseur.  Thb 
b  no  new  doctrine. 

**  Adc  the  swain. 
Who  JouraeTs  homewmrd  from  a  summer  day^a 
Long  lahor«  why,  forgetAil  of  his  toils 
And  due  repoae,  be  loiters  to  hehold 
The  aonahlne  gleaming,  as  khroagh  amher  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  weatera  aky.    Full  aoon  I  ween 
Bia  rude  expreaaion  and  untutored  air, 
Bejrond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  I>eaut7  emiUng  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely,  how  commanding  1— Heaven 
In  every  breast  has  aown  these  eariy  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration.'* 

And  simply  because  he  b  more  likely  to  be 
the  oracle  of  these  natural  sentiments,  we  would 
rather  take  the  verdict  of  one  who  has  brought 
to  the  examination  of  the  picture,  the  statue, 
and  the  architecture  nothing  but  the  resources 
of  a  general  culture,  than  his  who  has  super- 
added a  special  tutoring  and  theoruing  in  art. 

These  views  relate  to  those  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the  eye, 
but  seem  applicable,  in  a  degree,  to  that  other 
branch  which  addresses  itself  to  the  ear.  We 
must,  however,  speak  of  Italian  music  with  dif- 
fidence. Doubtless  its  best  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  the  operas  and  theatres  of  the  ci4)i- 
tals,  and  to  these  a  Christian  minister  does  not 
care  to  find  his  way.  But  he  may  hear  the 
best  ecclesiastical  music ;  and,  after  a  travel  of 
some  months  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  will  find 
himself  in  possession  of  an  opinion  in  respect 
both  to  it  and  the  extent  to  which  musical 
taste  b  developed  among  the  people  at  brge. 
The  tourist  must  eschew  large  expectations. 
Grbb  and  Rosinb  will  not  be  found  in  every 
hamlet.  Each  street  and  field  does  not  teem 
with  singing.  Even  the  national  hand-organ 
b  far  from  being  omnipresent.  We  are  confi- 
dent there  b  less  strolling  music  there  than 
among  ourselves,  and  that  you  hear  less  fire- 
quently  the  sound  of  song  and  instrument  from 
the  dwellings.  The  deep  base  chanting  in  wor- 
ship is  often  impressive ;  but  the  effect  seems 
rather  attributable  to  the  resonant  structure  of 
the  churches  than  to  any  power  in  the  per- 
formers. At  the  best  points  you  will  hear  no- 
thing to  suggest  the  possibility  of  such  effects 
as  are  ascribed  to  the  famous  Miserere  in  the 
Sbtine  chapel  the  night  before  Easter.  The 
concert  in  San  Antonio  Abbate  will  not  wile 
yon  into  foigetfulness  of  passing  time.  Ton 
shall  hear,  with  surprising  hardness  of  heart,  the 
''linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out*'  of  the  nuns 
of  the  Trinita  de  Monti.     The  distant  sirenship 
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of  the  rival  sisters  of  8.  CeciKa  will  not  draw 
jou  out  of  your  coarse,  thoagb  you  neglect  each 
precaation  of  the  astate  Ulysses.  In  the  Dnomo, 
on  high  festival  day,  when  the  cardinal  prince 
enthrones  himself  amidst  his  cortege  of  bishops, 
yon  will  hear  nothing  to  send  yon  away  with 
sensation  more  elevated  than  an  appetite  for 
yoar  dinner.  Even  metropolitan  St.  Peter's 
itself  will  hardly  prove  Orphean  enough  to  set 
the  rocks  and  trees  of  yonr  enthusiasm  fairiy  in 
motion.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Murray's  advice, 
we  will  pause  before  echoing  the  common  growl, 
"There  is  no  more  music  in  Italy." 

What  a  wilderness  of  beautiful  painting  and 
sculpture !  The  land  is  full  of  churches,  and 
eveiy  church  is  a  museum  of  art.  Private  pal- 
aces abound,  and  almost  every  palace  has  its 
gallery  open  to  strangers.  And  then  there  are 
the  great  public  galleries,  of  bewildering  extent, 
in  a  perfect  blaze  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Greeks,  of  the  Empire,  and  of 
the  age  of  Leo  X.  The  Ufixd,  the  superbly 
decorated  Pitti,  the  lab3rrinthian  Vatican,  the 
Museo  Borbonico ;  what  traveler  does  not  de- 
spair of  even  the  physical  endurance  requisite  to 
do  justice  to  their  prodigious  collections !  This 
canvas,  these  frescoes,  these  mosaics,  these 
busts,  these  has  and  alto  reliefs — is  there  really 
no  end  to  them  ?  All  schcols  and  times,  in  aU 
stages  of  preservation,  in  all  attitudes,  expres- 
sions, and  groupings,  tffe  looking  down  upon 
you  with  crowded  ranks.  Here  are  Raphaels, 
Domenichinos,  Titians,  Corregios,  Rubens, 
Vandykes ;  here  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil, heroes,  emperors,  mingled  with  saints.  Ma- 
donnas, Christ,  and,  shocking  to  see,  many  a 
Supreme  Father  himself!  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles face,  with  majestic  regard,  Angelo  and 
Canova :  exhumed  ancients,  from  Rhodes  and 
Athens,  challen^  comparison  with  modems  from 
the  cabinets  of  kings.  What  an  assemblage ! 
Can  it  be  that  these  Italians  have  ever  found 
time  to  be  heroes,  as  well  as  to  paint,  and  chisel, 
and  buy  them?  A  vast  variety;  and  yet  almost 
every  thing  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Not 
merely  this  vase,  whose  restoration  cost  its 
hundred  thousand,  and  that  table  of  mosaic, 
whose  making  consumed  twice  that  sum  and 
twenty  years  of  labor,  and  that  "  gem  of  the 
collection, "perhaps  still  more  costly;  but  nearly 
every  member  of  that  multitudinous  rank  and 
file  which  stretches  through  room  after  room. 
Certainly  a  most  interesting  and  brilliant  dis- 
play !  And  could  two-thirds  of  all  these  treas- 
ures be  taken  away,  and  some  disastrous  Dutch 
daubs  and  American  cemetery  sculpture  be 
interspersed  at  judicious  intervals  among  the 
remainder,  a  still  deeper  impression  would  be 
made.  Italy  loses  much  with  the  traveler 
while  in  the  plethora  of  his  sight-seeing,  from 
the  very  profusion  and  uniform  excellence  of 
her  works  of  art. 

Yet  among  the  excellent  there  are  the  dis- 
tinguishable best.  If  asked  to  point  out  those 
which  in  our  view  deserve  the  first  place,  we 
would  begin  with  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  and  that 


Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence,  Santa  Croce. 
The  former  should  detain  one  long  oscillatiBg, 
like  Gralileo's  lamp,  which  he  sees  suspeodfid 
before  him,  with  isochronous  movement,  be- 
tween many  most  speaking  pictures,  all  of  which, 
if  he  trust  his  own  impulses,  will  find  a  place 
in  the  tribune  of  his  art-memory.  The  latter 
has  a  variety  of  exquisite  statuary,  which  he 
will  find  equaled  in  no  churches  but  St  John 
of  Lateran  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
In  the  chapels  of  these  basilicas  he  will  find  it 
equaled — some  would  say  surpassed— especiiUj 
in  those  belonging  to  the  princely  families  Cor^ 
sini,  Torlonia,  and  Borghese.  It  is  delightfol 
to  recall  the  mingled  softness,  grace,  and  powei 
of  some  of  those  snowy  marble  forms,  whidb 
seem  almost  too  delicate  in  their  richness  to  be 
ventured  any  where,  save  in  the  innermost 
sanctuaries  of  religion.  At  St.  Peter's,  and  in 
rival  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  just  without  the  dtj, 
on  the  road  to  Ostia,  may  be  found  a  paralkl 
beauty  in  the  magnificent  mosaics  which  add 
to  the  durability  of  stone  all  the  effect  of  the 
finest  oil  paintings.  What  can  be  more  wonder* 
ful  than  the  jointing  bits  of  marble  into  those  sn- 
perb  portraits  of  the  popes  which  surmount  the 
colonnade  of  the  nave  in  San  Paolo  foori  le 
Mure? 

As  in  ail  other  countries,  so  in  Italy  the  best 
paintings  are  in  fresco.  Michael  Angelo  de- 
spised all  others.  In  his  house,  in  Florence, 
are  seen  some  of  the  best  specimens  in  this 
branch  of  art — as  also  in  that  most  brilliant 
microcosm  of  a  tribune  lately  fitted  up  in  the 
same  city  by  the  Grand  Duke,  in  honor  of  Gali- 
leo. The  more  prominent  events  in  the  life  of 
the  great  philosopher  are  depicted  with  a  won- 
derful beauty,  not  surpassed  on  the  ceilings  of 
the  Ducal  palace  itself.  And  frescoes  scarcelj 
inferior  to  these  may  be  found  in  all  the  Italian 
capitals. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  at  Na^des 
can  be  seen  three  pieces  of  sculpture  which  are 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  fix  the  celebrity  of 
any  city.  In  them  the  most  recent  and  the 
most  famous  ancient  efforts  of  the  chisel  are 
brought  into  direct  competition ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  has  the  advantage.  A  living  art- 
ist represents  Telemachns  beset  by  the  nymph 
Encharis  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  faithfol 
Mentor  on  the  other,  and  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  better  influence.  It  was  a  bold  thing 
in  that  sculptor  to  allow  his  work  to  take  place 
between  the  Farnese  Toro  and  Hercules — two  of 
the  most  renowned  examples  of  Greek  art— but 
the  experiment  has  proved  its  own  rindication. 
The  anxious,  counseling  look  of  the  sage,  the 
princely  and  ingenuous  beauty  of  the  yonng 
man,  with  the  dawning  firmness  in  his  features, 
and  the  distressed  tenderness  of  the  surpassing 
temptress  who  clings  to  him,  when  shall  we  for- 
get ?  •  It  is  not  so  much  the  beauty  of  the  fig- 
ures that  charms  you — though  each  seems  per- 
fect in  its  kind ;  it  is  the  simple  yet  mighty 
rendering  into  the  marble  of  a  hnwd  and  in- 
tense individuality  of  soul  for  each,  and  yet  an 
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bdiTidaaUtj  in  a  state  of  most  entire  and  pant- 
ing **rapporf*  with  both  the  others.  In  this 
difficult  merit  the  Telemachns  seems  to  as  to 
have  no  superior.  Each  part  so  prophesies  of 
all  the  rest,  that  you  almost  imagine  that  some 
Cnrier  in  art  could  construct  the  whole  group 
from  it  The  various  expressions  throughout 
the  woiic'are  framed  into  each  other  as  perfectly 
as  the  marbles  of  the  finest  mosaic  picture. 
Now  turn  and  see  a  very  different  work — the 
pride  of  the  Baths  of  Caiiicalla.  Lo,  Dirce  in 
the  act  of  beifig  fastened  to  the  horns  of  the 
rampant  buU  of  Citheron  by  the  two  struggling 
sons  of  Antiope,  who  is  looking  upon  them  from 
the  background.  There  is  despair  for  you,  in 
that  crouching  form  which  in  another  moment 
shall  go  tossing  wildly  in  the  air !  There  is 
stormy  grandeur  fur  you,  in  the  action  of  the 
animal  just  in  the  act  of  bounding  from  the 
ground  I  Those  young  men  bracing  themselves 
and  straining  in  concert  every  muscle  of  their 
Hdie  and  brawny  forms  to  hold  the  infuriated 
creature — what  an  expression  of  exuberant  vig- 
or and  triumphing  efibrti  To  say  that  the  fa- 
ble is  faithfVilly  done  into  stone  is  not  enough. 
The  artist  translates  like  a  great  poet,  not  at 
all  like  a  historian.  And,  indeed,  until  see- 
ing this  group  and  its  two  peers — for  the  Her- 
cules of  Glycon  is  a  work  of  the  same  order  of 
merit— we  must  confess  to  having  had  a  very 
imperfect  idea  how  nearly  akin  are  the  walks 
of  the  muse  and  the  sculptor.  It  is  plainly  pos- 
sible to  make  Iliads  with  the  mallet  and  the 
chisel — to  hew  orations  against  Cataline  out  of 
the  silent  quarries  of  Carrara  and  Paros.  From 
many  sculptures,  however  beautiful,  and  on 
grounds  which  you  can  hardly  explain  to  your- 
self you  at  once  receive  an  impression  that  it 
is  ody  a  narrow  range  of  representation  to 
which  the  artists  are  equal.  In  the  presence  of 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Museo  Epigrafico  you 
instantly  become  aware  of  art  whose  horizon  is 
nnconfined,  and  which  can  move  in  all  direc- 
tions and  to  aU  distances  with  the  same  easy 
and  kingly  footstep. 

It  has  not  been  our  object  to  state  what  ex- 
amples of  art  others  have  most  commended, 
but  what  made  ^e  most  impression  on  our- 
selves. But  where  are  the  works  of  those 
admowledged  artist-kings,  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Domenichino  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  of 
the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  ?  no- 
thing of  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Commu- 
nion of  St.  Jerome  ?  Did  you  not  see  those 
fiunous  wonders  of  ancient  art,  the  Venus  de 
Medici,  the  Knife-Whetter,  Niobc  and  her  Chil- 
dren, the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Bying  Gladiator?  Did  you  not  see  the  Moses 
of  Angelo,  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  at  Rome,  and 
his  Entombing  of  Christ,  behind  the  high  altar 
of  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  and  his  David,  in 
fbnt  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio?  Tes,  all.  We 
gized  long ;  we  viewed  them  in  all  lights ;  we 
did  our  best  to  see  in  them  the  '*  facile  prin- 
cipes ;"  but — as  the  truth  must  be  told  though 
the  heavens  H\\ — with  very  indifiiBrent  success. 


The  Last  Judgment  is  so  deAused  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  of  its  original  merit.  The 
rest  are  evidently  fine  works ;  but  we  can  not 
in  conscience  say  more.  We  must  expose  our- 
selves by  saying  that  we  prefer  the  Venus  of 
Canova  to  the  Medicean,  and  the  America  of 
Powers  to  the  renowned  Belvedere.  If  this  be 
treason,  let  the  god  of  the  sounding-bow  make 
the  most  of  it !  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  ap- 
pease his  wrath  somewhat  to  know  that  we  shed 
no  tears  over  the  perishing  family  of  the  rival 
of  Mother  Latona.  The  slave  whetted  his  knife 
and  wondered,  just  as  he  has  done  for  centuries ; 
but  our  wonder  remained  dull.  The  Gladiator 
lay  in  his  crib  on  the  Capitoline  and  died,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bell,  just  as  he  had  done  for 
centuries;  yet  somehow  our  sluggish  sympathies 
would  not  move  freely,  even  under  the  quicken- 
ing interpretations  of  Byron.  The  Jewish  Leg- 
islator wore  his  Olympian  majesty  and  his  horns, 
quite  as  of  «old ;  and  we  were  awed  neither  by 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Yet  these  are  all  really 
noble  works ;  works  to  be  praised,  works  to  be 
felt,  works  to  live.  It  is  only  that  supreme  and 
eclipsing  merit  usually  claimed  for  them  which 
we  found  ourselves  unable  to  discover ;  and  so 
were  forced  on  the  somewhat  unpleasant  dilem- 
ma of  suspecting  the  quality  of  our  own  taste 
or  the  soundness  of  that  overshadowing  reputa- 
tion enjoyed  by  some  names  in  art  which  had 
been  our  chief  reverence  from  childhood. 

The  greatest  ornament  as  well  as  the  greatest 
disgrace  of  Italy  are  the  churches.  Her  secu- 
lar edifices  have  very  little  architectural  merit. 
We  should  except  the  castle  near  the  mole  at 
Naples,  and  that  which  overlooks  Moncalieri  in 
Sardinia,  together  with  the  Doge  Palace  at 
Venice.  The  occupied  palaces  are  very  large 
and  commonplace  houses ;  and  their  Migesties 
of  Sardinia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  Royal 
Highness  of  Tuscany,  and  his  Holiness  of  Rome 
mi^ht  be  mortified  to  see  how  they  are  outdone 
in  the  matter  of  tasteful  and  brilliant  homes  by 
some  of  our  wealthy  commoners.  But  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  chief  Italian 
churches.  In  general  their  exterior  has  little 
to  recommend  it,  but  in  a  multitude  of  cases 
the  interior  is  magnificent,  not  only  with  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  and  rare  marbles,  but  also  with 
just  proportion,  massive  strength,  and  noble 
architectural  embellishments.  To  these,  in 
their  higher  forms,  add  the  befitting  outward 
shrines,  and  we  have  such  cathedrals  as  one 
sees  at  Rome,  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Mi- 
Ian.  By  far  the  most  striking  of  these,  to  our 
view,  is  the  Duomo  of  Milan — the  most  elab- 
orate, fairy,  poetic  structure  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Any  attempt  to  describe  it  by  detail 
would  do  it  great  injustice.  The  imagination 
muftt  be  allowed  the  scope  of  a  sweeping  and 
misty  phraseology  in  order  to  rise  to  the  beauty 
of  this  great  temple.  Just  think  of  a  Grothio 
edifice  of  white  marble  almost  as  large  as  a 
small  village,  wrought  all  over  as  carefully  as 
a  statue,  surmounted  by  a  forest  of  pinnacles, 
and  showing  on  its  mere  outside  a  population 
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of  more  than  three  tboasand  stataes;  while 
tbroagh  the  pictured  twilight  of  the  interior 
sweep  mighty  ranges  of  oolomns,  around  which 
worship,  in  solemn  pomp,  the  noblest  yistas,  and 
arches,  and  vaultings  I  '^What  a  pity,*'  says 
a  zealous  Protestant,  **that  Papal  mummeries 
should  have  such  a  sanctuary!  Still,  I  must 
confess  that  it  would  hardly  be  less  a  pity  to 
install  in  it  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  Congre- 
gational worship.  It  comports  better  with  the 
smoking  censers,  the  responsive  chants,  and  the 
white-robed  priests  of  the  Old  Dispensation.*' 

But  cast  away  all  her  architectural  wonders 
— ^blot  out  her  painting  and  sculpture — let  the 
loveliness  and  majesty  of  her  landscapes  disap- 
pear— and  still  Itnly  should  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  lands  to  risit.  In  no  other 
land,  sare  one,  can  our  emotions  be  so  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  associations  with  the  past 
The  moul4  of  high  antiquity  is  upon  her.  She 
was  fortunate  in  possessing  the  most  various 
and  consummate  genius  to  record  and  immor- 
talize her  traditions  and  her  deeds.  Her  liter- 
ature becomes  the  object  of  our  study  at  a  time 
when  the  mind  is  just  opening  to  a  perception 
of  literary  merit,  and  wheu  its  impressions  are 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  abiding.  And  the 
grandeur  of  that  part  which  she  has  played  on 
the  stage  of  history  has  never  been  approached. 
Fronk  these  causes  there  are  no  secular  events 
which  fill  so  large  a  place  in  our  eye,  no  sec- 
ular characters  which  interest  us  so  strongly,  no 
fictions  of  poets  and  romancing  historians  which 
take  so  firm  hold  on  our  fancy,  as  those  which 
belong  to  the  old  Boman  land,  and  especially 
to  that  urbs  '*  lux  orbis  terrarnm  et  arx  omnium 
gentium."  Sites  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
these  things :  we  feel  the  very  pulse  of  the  past 
upon  us  when  we  stand  just  where  the  past  has 
wrought  Hence  the  principle  of  local  associ- 
ation must  do  more  for  Italian  travel  than  for 
any  other.  From  the  Alps  to  Spartivcnto  it 
will  be  one  long  thrill  to  the  scholar.  Nor  need 
it  be  a  fruitless  excitement  It  may  be  of  great 
serrice  in  stimulating  both  his  intellectual  and 
moral  being ;  and  if  he  can  succeed  in  convey- 
ing his  impressions  to  othern,  of  similar  service 
to  them.  Let  the  heart  only  be  right,  and  it 
shall  quicken  sympathy  with  what  is  truly  great, 
give  new  force  to  an  honest  ambition,  and  bring 
home  the  moral  of  Italy  with  redoubled  effect. 
Nowhere  do  we  moralize  so  effectively  on  an 
event  as  at  the  spot  where  it  transpired. 

So  one  would  reason:  and  we  know  that 
many  a  traveler  in  Italy  has  expressed  himself 
as  holding  almost  continuous  historic  and  clas- 
sic jubilee.  What  was  your  experience?  Is 
it  really  so  much  to  feel  that  your  foot  is  press- 
ing the  dust  trodden  by  TuUy — that  your  prow 
is  dividing  the  same  wave  that  was  vex^  by 
the  galleys  of  Hannibal?  Yes,  it  is  a  grand 
ihing.  We  advise  every  one  who  can  to  try  it 
[f  like  ourselves,  he  will  find  it  better  than  pic- 
tures and  more  rousing  than  cathedrals.  And 
this  is  really  the  plain  of  Marengo,  and  this  the 
very  dust  soaked  by  the  long-wavering  battle ! 


On  that  mound  stood  the  First  Consul,  tsd 
yonder  rested  the  litter  of  Melas.  Just  to  the 
right  of  that  aged  olive  was  made  the  last  rdly, 
and  along  this  line  of  landmarks  swept  to  the 
charge  the  fresh  squadrons  of  Dessaix.  See 
yon  field-comer — there  went  down  the  chief 
Austrian  banner.  See  yon  that  group  of  pen- 
ants  at  their  labor — near  by  broke  the  noble 
cavahry  of  Ebnitz.  Heaps  on  heaps,  mangled, 
shrieking,  ghastly,  lay  man  and  steed  over  these 
green  wheat-fields— all  the  greener  for  the  af- 
fluent blood  drank  on  that  day. . 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  threading  the  veiy  city 
where  Columbus  first  saw  the  light  ?  It  wis  in 
that  sparkling  roadstead  that  he  dipped  bojish 
oar ;  along  these  precipitous  streets  went  hb 
sports ;  and  along  them  too,  for  many  a  day, 
went  his  maturing  face  of  intrepid  tbooght 
From  yon  heights,  now  bristling  with  fortifiosp 
tions,  has  he  often  looked  wistfully  away  toward 
a  west  of  still  more  impregnable  aspect;  jet 
little  dreaming  that  it  would  be  for  him  to  Gpok 
there  a  continent  firom  which  would  issue  many 
a  pilgrim  to  tread  the  palaces,  and  many  a  sail 
to  whiten  the  harbor  of  his  native  Genoa.  It  is 
said  the  citizens  have  just  recognised  their  il- 
lustrious countryman  by  a  monument ;  and  if 
we  pass  down  this  Strada  Balbi,  gay  with  the 
white  scarfiB  of  beautiful  maidens,  we  must  soon 
come  to  it  Here  it  is — an  exquisite  little  mar- 
ble house,  with  an  inscription,  fresh  from  the 
chisel,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza  a  pedestal 
nearly  ready  for  its  statue.  We  salute  thee, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Sire  of  half  the  world  I 
and  have  thy  countrymen  become  great  discov- 
erers too,  and  know  at  last  that  they  are  mors 
honored  in  thee  than  in  all  their  Doges  and 
Dorias? 

**  Sasso  di  Dante**— the  spot  where  the  poet 
sat  to  watch  the  rising  cathedral  I  Despite  this 
piercing  wind  we  too  would  sit  down  aind  look 
as  through  his  eyes,  were  it  not  that  envious 
Time  has  taken  Uie  seat  away.  But  it  is  only 
a  few  steps  to  the  Baptistry — "  my  beautiful  St 
John** — and  we  will  go  in  and  see  where  he 
broke  the  font,  in  his  eagerness  to  save  the 
child ;  then,  passing  a  square  and  a  street,  we 
will  turn  up  that  close  of  a  Via  Bicdarda  to 
No.  683.  It  is  the  house  where,  six  hundred 
years  ago,  that  dusky-winged  eagle  waa  fledged, 
and  first  essayed  his  stormy  flights.  This  veiy 
door-sill,  whence  we  take  up  this  olive  leaf  of 
memorial,  was  worn  away  in  part  by  his  foot 
One  morning  he  came  forth  and  looked  np 
gloomily  to  these  casements  for  the  last  time; 
He  was  a  banished  man.  But  they  could  not 
banish  his  thoughts;  and  these  returned  and 
lingered  around  every  familiar  feature  of  his 
home,  and  cursed  with  strange  bitterness  the 
enemies  who  kept  him  from  it  Fires  within 
and  fires  without  I — no  wonder  thou  wert  con- 
sumed, Dante  Alighieri !  Not  for  thy  genius, 
though  multiplied  by  all  thy  tame,  would  we 
have  thy  sore  and  tempestuous  heart ! 

Along  the  base  of  Arcetri,  and  np  this  rough 
lane  to  the  top  of  the  hUL     It  is  not  much  to 
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see— this  low  tower  with  its  broken  stucco.  Yon- 
der is  a  mach  more  pictnresqae  object,  which  we 
could  have  reached  with  half  the  trouble.  True ; 
bat  (bat  is  not  the  Obsenratorj  of  Galileo.     It 
ii  merely  the  thing  men  call  a  palace,  which  a 
pleot^  of  money  and  a  few  masons  and  uphol- 
sterers can  furnish  at  any  time.    From  the  sum- 
mtt  of  this  humble  structure  was  done  the  first 
real  scaling  of  the  heavens.     We  fancy  we  see 
a  rude  tobe  pointing  through  the  twilight,  from 
that  window,  upon  the  crescent  Venus ;  and, 
now  that  the  erening  star  has  set,  stretching  its 
dusky  line  toward  satellited  Jupiter ;  and,  now 
that  the  moon  is  up,  peering  curiou%  upon  its 
scarred  orb.     At  last  it  is  the  gray  dawn.     A 
renerable  man  emerges  from  that  postern,  and 
harries  away.     What  hinders  ns  from  follow- 
iag?    Down  the  lane,  a  turn  to  the  left,  and 
DOW  swiftly  along  the  street — for  it  is  well  to 
sToid  the  early  peasant,  with  his  keen  scent  for 
the  black  art.     In  this  house  he  disappeared. 
A  rery  respectable  and  comfortable  home — a 
philosopher  could  ask  no  better.     Would  that 
we  dare  en  ter  I   Milton  himself  is  guest  here  just 
now.    Presently  the  sago  will  be  rehearsing  the 
success  of  last  night  to  ears  more  liberal  than 
those  of  the  ghostly  fathers  of  the  Holy  Office. 
*'He  is  more  than  ever  Copemican ;  he  is  quite 
sore  of  the  libration ;  he  thinks  he  has  the  se- 
cret of  the  longitude.*'      And,  perhaps,  in  the 
flash  of  conscious  achievement,  and  in  presence 
of  that  generous  English  sympathy,  he  will  al- 
most be  able  to  anticipate  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  read  in  large  characters 
upon  his  house  ^'Casa  di  Galileo,"  and  see 
many  a  traveler  pausing  reverently  before  his 
sepiilchrad  dost  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
**£t  quae  tanta  fuit  Romam  tibi  causa  viden- 
dL**     Certainly  not  her  churches  and  scarlet 
hterarcby.     Nor  was  it  her  galleries  of  art,  so 
fABoas  and  so  admirable.    It  was  chiefly  to  hold 
coavene  with  the  spirit  of  Old  Rome,  through 
her  dust  and  crumbling  monuments.     Hence, 
not  for  thee,  renowned  St.  Peter's  1  nor  for  thee, 
0  Tatiean  1  shall  we  set  out  this  morning.    No- 
thing leas  than  the  Tiber,  and  the  Capitoline, 
and  the  Fomm,  and  the  Appian  Way,  will  sat- 
isfy ML    So  sally  we  forth.    Now  for  such  a  day 
as  cmnes  to  the  scholar  but  once !     Now  shall 
tho  hours  till  dark  go  triumphing,  like  some 
crevned  general,  with  a  train  of  captive  awes, 
sad  AriUa,  and  leapings  of  heart  as  long  as  the 
-^Trf****  wall !    And,  first  of  all,  let  us  pay  our 
6ja^  to  tbee,  O  Father  Tiber  I     So  away,  un- 
til at  lass,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  here  we  are, 
OS  Ao  bank  of  a  small,  muddy,  swift  stream. 
This  k  not  the  object  of  our  search — of  course 
it  ii  aol.      Still  it  is  yellow,  and  the  books  tell 
at  of  bai  one  stream  in  the  city,  and — ^we  pro- 
tert  if  there  is  not  the  very  island  ship  of  Livyl 
WUt  Old  Tiber,  if  we  must  confess  to  a  little 
dttMBoiatment,  thou  art  yet  more  to  us  than 
fiiBJilwiiiiirr^^    ^®  ^P  ^^  hs^d  in  thee,  and 
— tlMBttgfa  it  be  none  the  cleaner — feel  as  though 
we  hi4  ttmcbed  the  great  men  who  dwelt  within 
of  tbj  marmnrs.     Thou  sawcst  these 


seven  hills  when  they  were  as  silent  and  bare  as 
any  Western  wild.  Thou  sawest  the  robber-ham- 
let, the  first  rude  wall  of  Romulus,  the  kingdom^ 
the  republic,  the  empire,  and  the  Church  creep- 
ing on  and  away  from  thy  side ;  and  thy  wave 
has  darkened  with  the  daily  shadows  of  consuls, 
generals,  orators,  patriots,  whose  names  now  stir 
ambition  like  a  trumpet.  Horatius  Cocles !  A 
few  steps  further,  and  we  ought  to  see  in  the 
low  water  the  foundations  of  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
Yes,  there  they  are,  where  they  have  lain  ever 
since  that  white  day  when  the  hero  held  the  foe 
in  play  till  the  ringing  axes  had  done  their  work, 

"  And  a  long  sbont  of  triamph 
Bote  from  the  walls  of  Bome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  dashed  the  yellow  foam.** 

No  turreted  walls  look  down  on  us  now ;  but 
still  we  see  that  the  chief  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  can  not  be  far  distant.  Is  not  th^t  the  Pal- 
atine ?  And,  a  little  further  to  the  left,  do  wo 
not  see  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  almost  Manilas 
himself  in  mid  process  of  that  *^  leap  which  cures 
all  ambition  ?"  Not  a  moment  longer  for  thee, 
brave  captain  of  the  gate  I  We  must  away  to- 
ward the  spot  where  every  particle  of  dust  is 
monumental,  only  stopping  for  an  instant  to 
look  in  at  this  Cloaca  Maxima  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  pluck  a  leaf  near  thb  spring  where  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  seen  watering  their  horses  after 
the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus.  The  plot  thickens. 
We  are  moving  just  under  the  eminence  on 
which  is  strewed  all  that  remains  of  the  palaces 
of  the  Ciesars.  Immediately  in  front  appears 
a  triplet  of  decaying  columns.  Where  can  it 
be  but  in  the  Old  Forum?  The  forum,  sure 
enough  I  with  here  a  single  shaft;  before  ns  the 
facade  of  a  temple ;  on  our  left  the  Capitoline, 
overhanging  a  large  group  of  ruins ;  on  our  right 
a  succession  of  arches;  and  beyond  all,  and 
above  all,  and  more  than  all,  what  surely  is  the 
imperial  Colosseum.  lo  triumphe  I  Now  rules 
the  Past  from  her  shattered  urn.  Now  shout- 
est  thou,  O  heart,  as  we  pace  up  and  down 
this  eloquent  dust  I  Now  what  choiring  and 
exulting  of  long  sleeping  memories  and  enthu- 
siasms, as  we  try  to  fill  up  the  broken  outline 
of  monuments  and  decipher  inscriptions ;  as  we 
take  our  way  under  triamphal  arches  and  across 
gladiatorial  arenas;  as  we  frown  on  the  rope- 
making  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  and  the 
surpliced  procession  passing  through  the  Anto- 
nine  Portico;  as  we  descend  into  this  excava- 
tion white  with  discomfited  marbles,  and  ascend 
to  the  site  of  that  Senate-house  where  so  long 
sat  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  peope !  Do  we 
dream?  Lo,  crowds  of  patrons  and  clients  I 
See  the  dignity  of  Conscript  Fathers  sweeping 
by  I  Hark  to  the  hum  of  the  thirty  tribes  met 
in  swarming  Comitia !  Watches  the  censor,  ve- 
toes the  tribune,  hastens  the  dictator  to  see  that 
the  republic  receive  no  detriment.  Along  the 
Via  Sacra  filleted  white  oxen  are  being  led  to 
the  altars  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns.  Sund  aside ! 
here  come  the  lictors  with  their  &sces,  clearing 
the  way  for  a  Tarquin,  a  consul,  a  decemvir,  an 
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imperator!  What  tramp  is  that?  A  herald 
dashes  in  with  news,  from  the  legions  in  Brit- 
ain, of  new  victories.  What  tramp  is  that?  A 
veteran  cohort,  fresh  from  the  EUiphrates,  comes 
prondlj  home,  bearing  aloft  the  all-conqnering 
eagle,  to  repose  upon  its  laorels.  A  troop  of 
Dacian  gladiators  on  their  way  to  the  Flavian  ! 
and  see  how  the  people  are  forraking  their  shq>s, 
and  the  magistrates  their  porticoes,  and  the  sen- 
ators their  palaces,  to  follow  I  Let  us  fiUl  into 
this  stream  of  togas.  Tier  upon  tiei^— ninety 
thousand  spectators — ^brave  Goths  sinking  on 
the  bedabbled  sands,  with  the  sword  pausing  at 
each  throat.  Shall  they  live  ?  No  I  says  the 
fierce  popular  thumb,  and  all  is  over. 

Leaving  the  amphitheatre,  we  pass  between 
the  Celian  and  Avcntine,  by  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla  and  the  tomb  of  the  Sdpios,  into  the 
Appian  Way.  Right  hand  and  left,  atFkncy*s 
bidding,  the  profuse  ruins  of  miles  start  up  into 
noble  sepulchres,  and  between  them  Horace  and 
his  friends  are  driving  gayly  to  Brundusium. 
A  menage  of  Numidian  lions  on  their  way  to 
the  Circus  Maximus  I  Proconsuls  going  meet 
proconsuls  returning.  Some  fast  young  Fabian 
dashing  along  to  Baise  is  accosted  by  some  fast 
young  Clandian  dashing  along  to  the  capital. 
Steeds  strangely  caparisoned ;  stranger  chariots ; 
promenading  Brummels  and  Nashes  in  togas ; 
couriers,  procurators,  qusestors,  prefects  in  route 
for  the  provinces ;  all  bear  us  company  as  we 
pass  along:  though  men  who  see  with  eyes 
only  would  discern  naught  save  a  ruined  street, 
through  which  pace  three  musing  barbarians. 
What  are  these  ?  Two  mounds  just  beyond  the 
fifth  mile-stone — ah,  friend  Livy,  we  remem- 
ber I  These  are  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curatii;  and  here  is  their  battle-field.  Say 
nothing,  ye  Niebhurs — ^we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  your  provoking  skepticism.  The  com- 
bat took  place,  took  place  just  here,  and  we  will 
even  sit  down  over  the  dust  of  the  heroes  and 
see  the  thing  all  done  again  till  we  have  faith- 
fully alleged  that  ultimate  reason  of  travelers — 
a  sandwich. 

It  has  now  been  our  lot  to  stand  on  many 
a  spot  to  which  great  events  have  given  their 
kingly  anointing.  In  this  very  neighborhood 
wc  have  conversed  with  numerous  scenes  steeped 
In  the  brightest  poetry  of  record  and  tradition. 
And  yet  not  till  this  moment  has  oar  enthusi- 
asm reached  its  meridian,  at  a  point  more  stir- 
ring to  a  Christian  heart  than  the  reddest  battle- 
field of  old  heroes,  more  touching  and  delight- 
ful than  the  choicest  spot  to  which  profane  poet 
has  given  glowing  immortality.  Wretched  Poz- 
zuoli!  We  are  dismayed  at  thy  squalor  and 
beggary !  We  are  almost  pulled  in  pieces  by 
thy  iroportuuflto  guides  and  sellers  of  antiqui- 
ties! But  who  could  not  endure  far  worse 
things  for  the  sake  of  standing  hard  by  the  spot 
which  the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  first 
hallowed  ^-ith  his  foot  in  Italy  ?  It  must  be  be- 
low the  present  water-line.  The  Serapeon  is 
under  water ;  out  in  yon  clear  depths  you  could 
see  the  careless  anchors  dragging  upon  the  pil- 


lars of  villas  and  temples  which  the  gradnsl 
subsidence  of  the  land  has  made  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Perhi^M  it  was  near  that  small  (hh- 
ing-boat  that  the  galley  first  touched  tbatt. 
Some  soldiers  descended.  Then  came  a  rtwr- 
able  man  whose  mighty  intrepidity  and  ferror 
of  mien  were  only  exceeded  by  its  MiDctitj. 
He  sank  npon  his  knees  in  gratefhl  admowMg- 
ment.  The  rude  soldiers  looked  on  with  rerer- 
ence ;  with  reverence  looked  on  a  little  gnmp 
of  Christians,  waiting  to  greet  and  enteitain 
the  prisoner  of  the  Lord.  Seven  days  he  spent 
here—  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  these'hmdsoLpeB 
then  sparkling  with  taste  and  wealth  as  the  in- 
perial  Brighton — perhaps  treading  thongfatfoHj 
over  all  this  storied  district  whid^  we  are  bov 
exploring ;  pausing  before  this  amphitheatre  of 
Nero,  this  temple  of  Serapis,  this  viUa  of  Cicero 
then  entire ;  extending  his  walks  as  far  as  tfaii 
Lucrine  lake,  this  submeiged  Latin  Sodom,  these 
Elysian  Fields  with  their  tombs,  this  Avemos 
hidden  in  its  broken  crater,  and  even  this 
Cumean  arch  whence  we  look  down  on  the 
landing  of  ^neas  and  his  Trojans.  And  per- 
haps, too,  he  passed  along  by  thb  lovely  isle 
where  Brutus  and  Cicero  held  last  conference, 
to  the  grotto  of  Posilipo,  and  at  last  looked  op 
to  this  tomb  where  reposed  the  ashes  of  Virgil 
Paul  was  a  Christian  apostle  on  his  wsy  to  the 
mouth  of  the  lion ;  doubtless  his  chief  emotioa 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  concern  for  a  people 
wholly  given  to  idolatry.  But  Paul  was  also  a 
man  of  scholarly  accomplishment,  and  far  from 
being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  historic  and 
classic  association ;  and  we  may  believe  that 
his  example  does  not  condemn  us  i^  while  de- 
ploring the  blindness  of  the  past  and  the  apostasy 
of  the  present,  we  indulge  some  enthusiasm  at 
the  sight  of  scenes  around  which  gcnins  and 
achievement  have  cast  their  noblest  halos  of 
embellishment. 

Our  task  approaches  its  end.  Amidst  much 
to  please  there  is  also,  of  coune,  much  that 
is  fitted  to  distress  the  Protestant  in  a  course 
of  Italian  travel.  What  heightens  the  paiiifiil 
impression  is  the  appearance  of  a  deep  sin- 
cerity and  devout  faith  among  the  masses  in 
their  disastrous  religion.  We  know  that  men 
whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  this  appearance 
is  unreliable,  and  in  large  degree  the  natntal 
tribute  of  fear  to  an  armed  intolerance.  It 
may  be  so.  We  would  not  prestime  to  express 
dissent.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  thiihe 
acting  that  we  see  every  where  in  the  churches, 
it  is  wonderfully  good  acting.  It  produces  all 
the  effect  of  nature  on  an  observer  who  is  not 
on  his  guard — especially  when  such  interconise 
as  a  traveler  will  have  with  the  people  fails  to 
assure  him  that  they  are  materially  inferior  in 
honesty  and  general  manliness  of  character  to 
corresponding  classes  among  ourselves.  He  is 
discouraged.  Can  not  he  reasaure  himself  hy 
turning  his  attention  from  the  people  to  their 
leaders  ?  A  tree  converse  with  the  ecclesiastics 
is  not  possible — he  can  not  personally  examine 
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the  mystery  of  ibeir  lives ;  but  certainljr  these 
amUbie,  decoroos,  and  intelligent-lookiiig  gen- 
UemeD  in  black  tmiforni)  wbom  be  meets  so  fre- 
qoentlj  in  the  streets,  do  not  seem  likely  to 
make  speedy  shipwreck  of  the  religious  system 
over  which  they  preside. 

NOSES. 

A  DESIDERATUM  in  science  is  the  induct- 
ire  anolysis  of  what  history  records,  physi- 
ognomists  agree  upon,  and  literature  illustrates 
in  regard  to  the  human  nose.  Congectnres, 
anecdotes,  and  facts  we  have  in  abundance,  but 
they  are  not  adequately  classified  and  digested. 
When  Judith  arrayed  herself  for  conquest,  she 
put  a  jewel  in  her  nose.  The  most  remarkable 
monarcha — the  Emperor  Charles  and  William 
of  Orange,  for  instance — had  eagle-like  noses. 
The  ancient  writers  describe  the  play  of  charac- 
ter as  indicated  by  the  size  and  inflection  of 
the  nostrils.  Grid  was  named  Naso  from  an  ex- 
crescence on  his  proboscis ;  a  gilded  nose  with 
a  brazen  name  designates  one  of  Oxford's  most 
renowned  colleges ;  Cowper*s  only  recorded  law- 
case  is  **  Nose  vs.  Eyes;'*  satire,  and  a  sharp  nose 
were  equivalent  in  Horatian  philosophy,  and 
the  rfainocoratic  was  a  classic  appellative ;  the 
Greeks  despised  a  flat  nose,  and  Moses  deemed 
it  a  permanent  obstacle  to  sacerdotal  dignity. 
**He  is  restored  to  society,**  complacently  ex- 
claimed a  surgeon  who  had  manufactured  an 
admirable  nose  for  one  of  his  patients.  Pointed 
nasal  extremities  are  instinctively  regarded  as 
proofs  of  a  fox-like,  prying,  and  mischievous 
tendency.  When  Socrates  was  called  a  sot  on 
account  of  his  nose,  he  acknowledged  its  lan- 
guage was  a  true  index  to  his  natural  character } 
one  Dr.  Geddes  wrote  a  treatise  on  Noseology ; 
Moomonth  called  the  nose  **the  seat  of  reputa- 
tion;'' and  in  Hndibras  a  ''supplemental"  one 
is  recognised.  Intemperance  and  lust  write  their 
degrading  signs,  scorn  her  vulgar  sneer,  anger 
her  swelUng  wrath,  sleep  her  unconscious  res- 
pindon,  ]iride  her  solemn  curve,  and  blood  its 
graduated  refinements — on  or  through  this  plow, 
'  fbremnner,  facial  herald,  handle,  arch,  or  ele- 
gant demonstrator  of  character  and  channel  of 
life — the  nose !  Yet  with  these  and  a  thousand 
other  offices  and  meanings,  common  parlance 
treats  the  nose  with  contempt. 

A  cinder  in  the  eye  or  a  cut  lip  excites  com- 
miaeration,  bat  an  accident  to  the  nose  pro- 
vokesalaugh.  ' '  Follow  your  nose !"  is  the  watch- 
word to  impertinent  ciceroni^  and  to  be  *'  led  by 
the  nose"  a  synonym  for  imbecility.  "  Nose  out 
of  joint"  is  the  approved  phrase  for  discomfiture. 
When  a  man  is  too  plebeian  for  a  challenge,  and 
too  insignificant  to  be  flogged,  the  approved 
oiethod  of  punishment  is  to  tweak  his  nose, 
"m  aUt  the  villain's  nose!"  is  the  lowest  of 
threats.  To  tnm  up  the  nose  at  a  thing  suggests 
contempt  too  small  for  indignation ;  to  lay  one 
finger  on  the  nose,  or  gyrate  all  four  with  the 
thumb  for  a  pivot,  are  vulgar  comic  gestures : 
ft&d  thus  this  featnre,  by  universal  consent,  is 
tssociated  with  the  ridicnlons  and*  the  ignoble 


phases  and  forms  of  life.  Why  is  this  ?  Part- 
ly, because  occupying  the  centre  of  the  physiog- 
nomy, and  being  the  most  prominent  point  there- 
in, its  least  singularity  breaks  up  the  harmony 
of  the  whole ;  {Mutly,  because  it  is  the  most  pass- 
ive yet  ostentations  of  the  features ;  and,  finally, 
because  its  character,  being  indicated  by  form — 
without  mobility  like  the  mouth,  and  changes 
of  tint  and  size  like  the  eye — has  a  certain  fixed 
emphasis  which  provokes  attention.  Hence 
they  are  fortunate  whose  noses  have  an  average 
type,  and  no  special  mould,  whereby  they  escape 
scrutiny.  Lord  Brougham's  vast  mental  activ- 
ity does  not  save  his  peculiar  nose  from  com- 
ment and  caricature ;  and  the  greatest  beauty 
of  court  or  bower  is  reduced  to  a  prosaic  level 
by  a  snore,  a  snivel,  or  a  sneeze. 

Paley  cites  the  nasal  function  in  respiration 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  for  in- 
fant life,  breathing  being  thus  secured  during 
the  act  of  nutrition.  Napoleon  said  he  chose 
men  with  large  noses  for  responsible  stations  be- 
cause they  allowed  free  and  full  inhalation,  and 
thereby  kept  the  brain  cool  and  clear.  In  vo- 
calism  and  oratory  the  nose  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  success ;  it  was  large  in  Cooke,  and  is 
often  wide  at  the  top  and  wings  in  great  sing- 
ers. Spaoe  between  the  eyes,  which  is  filled  by 
the  upper  extremity,  according  to  phrenologists, 
indicates  the  organ  of  form,  or  power  of  correct- 
ly Judging  local  distance  and  conditions :  it  was 
remarkably  wide  in  Washington's  head.  Gov- 
emeur  Morris,  who  was  one  of  the  most  impress- 
ive elocutionists  of  our  revolutionary  era,  had 
a  prominent  and  expansive  nose,  which  gave  a 
sonorous  emphasis  to  his  voice.  In  these,  and 
like  instances,  the  feature  assimilates  with  char- 
acter, and  harmonizes  with  the  whole  form  and 
physiognomy.  But  there  are  cases,  sometimes 
irresistibly  comic,  where  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Some  people  have  noses  which  look  as  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  their  wearers,  and  seem  al- 
ways trying  to  be  got  rid  of.  Incomplete,  one- 
aided,  eccentric  indiriduals  thus  give  an  uneasy 
or  ludicrous  impression  by  the  shape  or  relation 
of  their  noses. 

The  physiognomists  are  more  confident  in 
their  speculations  on  this  than  in  regard  to  aU 
the  other  features ;  and  although  many  discrep- 
ancies occur,  they  agree  on  certain  points — as, 
for  instance,  that  a  large  nose  usually  marks  su- 
periority. Lavater  calls  the  nose  the  *'  seat  of 
derision."  He  says  a  beautiful  one  is  never 
found  in  a  countenance  otherwise  ugly ;  and  it 
is  with  him  "  an  abutment  of  the  brain,"  and, 
like  the  arch  in  Gothic  buildings,  the  essential 
featnre.  When  the  curve  begins  near  the  fore- 
head, as  in  Wellington's,  ability  to  command  is 
iidicated ;  the  rectilinear  belong  to  those  who 
can  both  act  and  suffer  well.  "  I  have  never,'* 
declares  this  writer,  *'  seen  a  nose  with  a  broad 
back  that  did  not  belong  to  an  extraordinary 
man,  such  as  Swift,  Cssar  Borgia,  Titian,  etc. 
Small  nostrils  are  an  indubitable  sign  of  unen- 
terprising timidiu ;  the  open,  breathing  nostrils 
of  sensiUlity.     The  Dutch  are  seldom  blessed 
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with  handsome  noses  ;**  and  he  adds,  that  **  all 
ugly,  turned-up  ones  do  not  denote  folly :"  of 
which  latter  truth  Socrates  and  Boerhave  are 
notable  illustrations. 

A  later  and  more  analytic  writer*  finds  in- 
finite shades  of  meaning  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  nose.  The  first  ridge,  just  above  the  top, 
according  to  his  observation,  is  the  sign  of  self- 
defense,  and  is  large  in  controversial  men,  and  in 
the  horse  and  rhinoceros.  By  the  length  of  the 
nose,  from  the  root  downward  at  a  right  angle, 
he  estimates  the  tendency  to  suspicion ;  and 
imitation,  correspondence,  and  comparison  are, 
in  his  theory,  illustrated  by  the  nose.  Wheth- 
er we  acquiesce  in  such  details  of  nasal  lan- 
guage or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  general 
force  of  character  is  associated  with  a  certain 
strength  in  this  feature ;  a  broad  arch,  so  com- 
mon among  the  Jevrs,  is  a  well-established  sign 
of  acquisitiveness ;  even  in  Franklin  it  illus- 
trates the  economical  instinct  so  famously  em- 
bodied in  '<  Poor  Richard.'*  There  is  something 
irresistibly  piquant  in  a  pretty  woman's  nose 
when  slightly  retrouasez.  How  much  of  the 
classic  beauty  of  young  Augustus  is  derived  from 
the  straight  line  and  delicate  proportions  of  the 
nose  in  the  favorite  classic  bust  so  like  Napo- 
leon I  In  those  minute  portraits  which  modem 
historians  and  novelists  love  to  draw,  the  de- 
scription of  thb  feature  is  made  significant  and 
more  distinct,  because  less  complex  than  that 
of  any  other. 

We  take  up  an  instant  and  decided  impres- 
sion from  this  item  in  the  catalogue  raUonke  of 
the  face ;  identifying  the  Roman  and  aquiline 
nose  with  high  birth  or  intellectual  vigor,  the 
snub  with  plebeians,  the  Bardolph  with  grossness, 
the  retroussez  with  fun,  the  flexible  nostril  with 
feeling,  the  broad  with  courage,  and  the  indent- 
ed with  sensitiveness ;  a  bottle  nose  is  inevita- 
bly attached  to  a  sot,  a  sharp-pointed  one  with 
a  keen  lawyer,  and  a  Wellingtonian  with  aris- 
tocracy. Who  ever  thinks  of  Thackeray  with- 
out in  his  mind's  eye  beholding  what  one  of 
his  hdmirers  calls  his  "  dear  old  nose  ?"  The 
chivalric  temper  of  Clay  was  evident  in  his 
nose,  and  so  was  that  of  Hamilton ;  Voltaire's 
looks  as  if  turned  up  at  all  creation  and  snuff- 
ing a  paradox ;  in  the  Aztec  children  one  could 
trace  the  transition  between  the  animal  snout 
and  the  human  nasal  organ ;  Judge  Hopkin- 
son's  quick  and  cool  apprehension,  so  hound- 
like, was  foreshadowed  in  his  nose.  A  pug  is 
the  certain  mark  of  low  humor  or  a  privileged 
butt.  Tom  Paine's  grossness  as  well  as  mental 
vigor  were  symbolized  in  his  nose,  and  so  were 
the  strong  but  unrefined  proclivities  of  Gilbert 
Stuart  Washington's  finest  feature  was  his 
nose ;  in  Wright's  portrait  especially,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  literal  fidelity,  a  physiognom- 
ical artist  will  find  the  highest  indication  of 
character.  There  is  infinitely  more  expression 
in  the  nose  than  common  observers  appreciate. 
It  is  marvelous  how  much  its  form  and  relation 
to  the  other  features  may  hint.  From  the  nos- 
*  Dr.  B«dfiell 


trils  **  spiritually  thin,"  and  the  graceful  long 
arch  that  makes  the  beautiful  profile,  to  the 
thick,  flat  proboscis  of  the  African,  what  ex- 
tremes of  natural  language !  I  knew  a  baft 
singer  who  could  interchange  ideas  with  his 
friends  by  certain  movements  of  hit  note — ^wfai^ 
were  expressive  of  humor,  likes,  dialikea,  fbret 
of  purpose,  indifierence,  ridicole,  and  gmviiy 
— to  a  degree  which  one  coold  hardly  b^eve 
possible. 

There  is  no  more  startling  effect  of  humaa 
expression  than  earnest  eyes  and  a  note  indica- 
tive of  levity.  Audubon's  nose  was  shaped  Hke 
a  hawk's  bill,  as  if  to  stamp  his  omithologicsl 
passion  on  his  face;  the  Gredaa  and  Raliaa 
straight  nose  is  universally  considered  the  as- 
surance of  refinement  An  acute  writer  aayi^ 
in  woman  a  hirge  nose  is  '*  an  uncertain  au- 
gury."  Perpendicular  noses  intimate  rare  ca- 
pacity for  endurance  ;  and  "when  the  bud 
line  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  lip,"  gaje^ 
and  cheerfulness  are  constitutiona] ;  whoi  a 
morbidly  sensitive  person  is  annoyed,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  inmost  edge  of  the  nostril  to  shrink. 

These  traits  illustrate  the  emphasis  which  the 
nose  gives  to  human  expression.  A  Frendi 
novelist  felicitously  recognizes  this  in  describ- 
ing a  personage  :  "  Ses  sourdU  Inem  aecusea  et 
ton  nez  proemment  accentuaient  JortemmU  ta 
phynonomie.** 

Mozart  once  defied  a  rival  composer  to  play  a 
piece  of  his  composition ;  and  when  the  btfBed 
musician  found  a  note  designated  in  the  oeotre 
of  the  piano  while  every  finger  was  in  requisi- 
tion at  the  ends,  and  declared  the  feat  impossi- 
ble, Mozart  turned  the  laugh  on  him  by  striking 
it  with  his  nose.  Indifferent  as  people  are  is 
the  general  estimate  of  noses,  they  are  senritire 
enough  when  the  subject  becomes  penonaL 
How  will  your  "snub,"  "pug,"  and  "scoop" 
contest  the  term  applied  to  their  nasal  oigan  in 
a  passport,  insisting  upon  a  kindly  adjective  to 
designate  the  shape  thereof  although  it  may 
cast  a  doubt  of  identity ! 

Perhaps  it  is  because  busts,  coins,  and  en- 
gravings are  so  much  more  widely  distributed 
than  oil-pictures  that  we  have  such  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  noses  of  celebritiefl ;  while  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes  and  the  color  of  the  hair 
are  problematical.  Thus  every  one  recognlxes 
Michael  Angelo's  head,  on  seal,  medal,  and  plat- 
ter cast,  by  the  indentation  of  his  nose  inflicted 
by  Torrigiano ;  and  the  elongated  nose  of  DsDte 
gives  the  stem  melancholy  to  his  profile  whidi 
even  those  unacquainted  with  his  muse  in- 
stinctively associate  with  the  very  name  of  the 
Tuscan  iMird.  Human  character  became  com- 
plex with  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  noses, 
in  the  same  ratio,  grew  eclectic ;  instead  of  the 
arching  Roman  and  the  beautiful  Greek— one 
symbolizing  power  and  the  other  refinement— 
these  traits  blended,  and  were  farther  modified 
by  the  spirited  nostril,  the  broad  and  the  shaip 
end,  and  where  courage  and  inteUectuality,  the 
sense  of  beauty  aqd  reflective  energy,  devek^ 
in  the  individual,  their  noses  became  more  ver^ 
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istilc  in  expression  and  less  identified  Mrith  the 
original  type.  Yon  can  trace  in  reformers  like 
Lather,  in  thinkers  like  Hobbes,  in  modem 
bards  Uke  Byron,  elements  of  each  kind  of  nose. 
(Hiatham  and  Andrew  Jackson  had  the  nasal 
sign  of  anthority  not  less  than  Gssar;  but  it 
was  essentially  modified  by  the  varions  qnalities 
incident  to  modem  life.  It  grows  more  and  mote 
difficnlt  to  nomenclate  noses  as  it  does  to  classi- 
fy  character :  tables  of  the  length  of  noses  in 
disdngnished  men  have  been  collated,  and  the 
arerage  fixed  at  two  and  five-eighths  inches.  It 
is  easy,  at  a  glance,  to  note  the  nniropressi^ 
nose  of  a  Chinaman  compared  with  an  English 
scholar  of  high  birth ;  and  a  good  observer  will 
indicate  a  Greek  trait  in  Addison*s  nose  and  a 
beastly  one  in  Swift*s ;  show  the  zest  of  the 
hunter  in  the  qnivering  nostril,  and  a  high  re- 
pose in  the  thin  textnre  and  graceful  cnrve  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  dowager.  These  and  other 
obvious  distinctions  are  patent ;  but  the  refine- 
ments of  the  subject  baffle  ingenuity  as  much  as 
when  the  bridge  was  made  for  Tristam  Shandy's 
crushed  nose,  and  Sterne  humorously  discoursed 
of  Hafen  Slawkenbergins  de  Nasis  and  the  Prom- 
ontory of  Noses. 

If  we  turn  from  the  beauty  to  the  function, 
from  form  to  use,  we  find  somewhat  of  the  same 
depreciatory  estimate  of  the  nose.    To  smell  out 
a  thing  is  a  figure  of  speech  which  savors  of  in- 
dignity ;  it  hath  none  of  the  noble  perspicacity 
of  vision  or  the  delicate  significance  of  touch. 
Smell  is  a  sense  wherein  the  animals  are  often 
our  superiors,  which  may,  in  a  degree,  account 
for  this  comparative  disrespect.      If  a  small 
nose,  and  especially  a  flat  or  snub,  is  the  facial 
sign  of  sensualism  or  undeveloped  intellectual- 
ity, as  in  children  and  negroes ;  if  turned  up 
and  easily  inflated  nostrils  betoken  a  kindred 
emptiness  of  mind ;  if  ntavete  often  coincides 
with  a  slight  retroussez  shape,  and  a  high  Ro- 
man arch  with  high  perception  and  vigorous 
will — these  characteristic  traits  of  the  nose  are 
leveled  by  the  sense,  of  which  they  are  incidental 
accompanimen  ts.  This  is  a  common  attribute,  yet 
the  least  vaunted  as  a  distinction  of  bamanity. 
Even  Shylock  appeals  to  eyes  and  hands,  but  is 
silent  about  noses,  whereby  his  nationality  and 
that  of  his  brethren  is  so  absolutely  proclaimed. 
Yet  as  a  mere  fiscnlty,  scent,  as  in  the  hound 
and  the  savage,  is  wonderful ;  in  human  beings, 
as  a  warning  and  a  luxury,  its  office  is  scarcely 
appreciated.    Acute  sensibility  to  odors  is  a  curi- 
ous hiw  of  some  organizations.     London  beg- 
gars snuff  up  the  vapor  of  kitchens  as  a  nutritive 
process ;  the  fragrance  of  herbs  and  flowers,  of 
pines  and  broom,  hawthom  and  mignionette,  is 
one  of  the  most  exqnidte  phases  of  that  enjoy- 
ment which  Nature  yields  her  lovers ;  it  is  capa- 
ble of  stimulating  Uie  brain  and  blood  to  deli- 
cious consciousness,  so  that  poets  and  botanists 
are  exhilarated  as  by  rare  alchemy,  and  inhale 
the  aerial  wine  of  life  in  fbrests,  gardens,  and 
bjrthesea. 

Far  nearer  to  the  mind  are  the  latent  affini- 
ties of  this  sense  than  the  vulgar  know.     «*  The 


use  of  incense  and  perfume  in  churches,'*  says 
Montaigne,  "  so  universally  received  in  all  na- 
tions and  religions,  was  intended  to  cheer  us 
and  to  rouse  B.nd  purify  the  senses,  the  better  to 
fit  us  for  contemplation."  He  also  notes  as  an 
idiosyncrasy,  "  Tis  not  to  be  believed  how  all 
sorts  of  odors  cleave  to  me."  Yet  the  compara- 
tive disregard  of  this  sense  is  evinced  by  the  sub- 
ordinate metaphorical  rank  assigned  it.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy,  speaking  of  the 
word  taste  as  applied  to  the  feeling  of  beauty, 
remarks,  **  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of, 
why  it  should  be  compared  to  sensation  excited 
by  taste  rather  than  by  smell  or  touch;  one 
metaphor  has  established  itself,  the  others  have 
not.  We  have  begun  though,  of  late  years,  to 
use  the  word  tact;  we  say  of  such  a  man  that 
he  has  a  good  tact  in  manner,  that  he  has  a  fine 
tact,  exactly  as  we  would  say  he  has  a  good 
taste.  We  might,  in  familiar  style,  extend  the 
metaphor  to  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  say  of  a 
man  that  he  has  a  good  nose  for  the  ridiculous." 

Next  to  exquisite  or  profound  associations  of 
an  individual  kind,  the  greatest  ravishment  de- 
rivable from  this  sense  is  when  land  odors  greet 
the  sea-wom  voyager.  Even  the  smell  of  loam 
wafted  over  the  brine  is  ecstatic  to  one  famished 
for  a  breath  of  terra  firma;  but  when  the  drear 
monotony  of  a  long  voyage  is  broken  by  its 
fragrance — such  as  comes  from  the  spice-groves 
of  Ceylon — sense  and  soul  are  transported  with 
a  delight  only  to  be  realized  through  long  de- 
privation. 

The  blind  alone  appreciate  the  significance  of 
scent ;  by  it  they  can  distinguish  places,  per- 
sons, and  seasons  with  marvelous  accuracy.  A 
patient  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  knew  persons,  ffi- 
brics,  and  almost  the  succession  of  time,  by  smell 
alone.  Even  those  blessed  with  perfect  vision, 
if  of  sensitive  temperament,  have  in  this  sense 
a  prompter  to  memory  more  instant  than  sight 
or  touch.  What  dreams  of  vernal  pleasure, 
youth,  love,  and  sorrow  come  with  the  odor  of 
a  violet  I  what  dreaiy,  blank  reminiscence  of 
tempestuous  voyages  with  the  smell  of  bilge-wa- 
ter I  How  diverse  the  sensation  awakened  by  the 
air  of  a  boudoir  and  a  hospital  I  Sandal-wood 
takes  ns  to  the  Orient,  lavender  to  the  rural 
households  of  Old  England,  frankincense  to  the 
temple  of  prayer,  musk  to  the  oppressive  salon 
of  fashion,  and  pine-balsam  to  the  green  and 
grateful  forest.  A  pharmacy  and  a  book-store, 
glove-shops  and  upholstery,  tan-yards  and  cur- 
riers, pastry-cooks  and  India  rabber,  the  market 
and  the  cobbler's  stall — every  scene  and  vocation 
of  human  life  is  as  certainly  identified  by  the 
blind  beggar  as  if  he  saw  their  insignia.  To 
the  mariner,  briny  air  is  magnetic ;  to  the  farm- 
er, the  scent  of  kine  and  hay  congenial ;  in  the 
dandy,  artificial  perfume,  the  avant^courrier  of 
effeminate  manners  and  dainty  raiment.  The 
Romans  have  an  inveterate  dislike  of  flowers 
within  doors,  as  detrimental  to  health ;  and  the 
most  salubrious  of  odors  are  those  exhaled  in 
the  open  air,  where  the  benign  chemistry  of 
nature  and  the  purifying  ministry  of  the  winds 
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winnow,  diffuse,  and  modify  the  aerial  particles. 
A  French  traveler  declared  that  the  diverse  odors 
of  the  London  docks  enabled  him  most  perfect- 
ly to  realize  the  greatness  of  British  commerce, 
snccessivelj  inhaling  the  drugs  and  perfumes  of 
the  East,  the  saccharine  odors  of  the  tropics,  the 
scent  of  tea,  coflfee,  leather,  logwood,  mm,  com, 
indigo,  hemp,  sulphnr,  cedar,  rhnbarb,  camphor, 
coal,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc. — he  seemed  trans- 
ported from  clime  to  clime,  from  argosy  to  ar- 
gosy, while  wandering  over  a  segment  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

With  the  advent  of  tobacco  the  nose  attained 
new  consideration ;  around  it  cnrled  the  fira- 
grant  incense  of  the  precious  weed,  and  '*  pun- 
gent grains  of  titillating  dust**  were  constantly 
ofiered  as  tribate,  and  enjoyed  as  a  resource  in 
perplexity,  a  stimulus  when  dull,  and  a  medium 
the  most  available  to  start  an  acquaintance  or 
interchange  by-way  civilities.  Sterne's  advent- 
ure with  the  monk  at  Calais  derives  its  zest  from 
a  snuff-box ;  and  old-fashioned  politeness  fonnd 
one  the  means  of  no  little  demonstration  in  «a- 
lon,  diligence,  and  park.  '*  A  nez  camard,**  says 
Balzac,  ^^grosse  tabatiere,  est  une  hi  presqnc 
sans  exception,**  The  image  of  Sir  Joshua  is 
not  more  associated  with  hb  portraits  of  con- 
temporaries than  that  of  himself  in  Goldsmith's 
line,  as 

''He  shifted  his  trampet  and  only  took  snnft** 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  gift  royalty  could 
substitute  for  jeweled  snuff-boxes. 
"Who  would  have  thought  it. 
Noses  eould  have  bought  ItT 

was  the  tobacconist's  motto  on  his  carriage  pan- 
el. What  touches  of  characterization  were  de- 
rived by  Cooke  from  his  Jewish  nose  in  Shylock, 
and  his  snuff-taking  in  Sir  Pertinax!  As  a 
bridge  for  spectacles  this  contemned  feature  also 
gained  importance ;  but  Art  and  Character  are 
the  normal  bases  whereby,  from  the  £l|^in  mar- 
bles to  Lavater,  and  from  Cromwell  to  Punch, 
it  gradually  rose  to  legitimate  significance. 

That  fine  description  of  the  horse  in  the  Book 
of  Job  declares,  **  the  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  ter- 
rible ;**  and  it  is  no  accidental  coincidence  that 
the  most  sagacious  of  quadrupeds  is  furabhed 
with  the  most  adaptive  and  remarkable  pro- 
boscis. The  Lord  Hamlet  spoke  of  nosing  old 
Polonins  after  having  spitted  him  behind  the 
arras ;  Jacques  describes  the  tears  running  down 
'*  the  innocent  nose"  of  the  stag.  "Your  nose 
says  no,**  retorts  another  Shakspearian  charac- 
ter. "Bloody  noses"  and  "cracked  crowns" 
were  the  insignia  of  a  row,  and  "spectacles  on 
nose"  a  badge  of  senile  justice.  Seldom  in  the 
early  drama  does  the  nose  figure  with  digni- 
ty; poetic  terms  expend  themselves  on  eyes, 
lips,  and  hair,  on  form  and  complexion;  and 
commonplace,  or  comic  ideas  are  usually  blend- 
ed with  every  reference  to  the  nose.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  only  two  famous  Swedish  wo- 
men who  have  visited  our  shores — Jenny  Lind 
and  Miss  Bremer — have  peculiarly  ugly  noses. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  however,  physiologists 
declare  that  the  broad  nostril  and  flat  ridge 


are  favorable  to  the  high  notes  of  a 
voice. 

An  English  banker  had  a  favorite  terrier  who 
dally  accompanied  him  to  the  office  and  re- 
mained coiled  up  on  a  mat  near  the  desk  imtil 
the  dinner  hour,  when  he  jogged  home  at  his 
master's  heels.  At  a  certain  hour,  one  morn- 
ing, the  banker  observed  that  his  dog  had  dis- 
appeared, and,  after  a  while,  returned  to  his 
post ;  and  this  happened  regularly  for  weeks. 
Prompted  by  a  wish  to  ascertain  the  occasioB 
of  this  sudden  and  periodical  change  in  the 
dog's  habits,  he  one  day  followed  him  cao- 
tiously  at  a  distance.  No  man  of  business 
thridded  the  bustling  streets  with  a  more  de- 
termined aim  than  the  terrier ;  he  looked  nei- 
ther to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but  made  Ins 
way  by  the  most  direct  route  to  Hyde  Park; 
and  there,  under  a  certain  tree,  met  a  doxen 
other  dogs,  of  all  sizes  and  species,  who  appear- 
ed to  roach  the  rendezvous  nearly  simultaneous- 
ly. After  smelling  at  and  round  each  other  for 
twenty  minutes,  they,  as  if  by  mutiud  consent, 
dispersed,  each  apparently  as  intent  on  reaeh- 
ing  his  domicile  as  the  terrier.  The  banker 
used  to  tell  this  anecdote  as  a  satire  on  clobi, 
declaring  these  canine  meetings  were  as  punc- 
tually held,  and  to  as  little  obvious  purpose,  u 
the  conclaves  of  modem  ]>hilo8ophers. 

Civilization  might  be  not  inaptly  mapped  hj 
odors ;  firom  the  exquisite  perfomeries  of  the 
French  capital,  and  the  aroma  of  Eastern  ba- 
zars, to  the  nauseous  exhalations  of  an  Iriah 
cabin,  there  is  the  same  difference  of  olfactory 
impressions  as  the  scenes  produce  on  Uie  visual 
nerves.  "What  favorable  impression,"  asks 
Dr.  Kane,  in  describing  the  Esquimaux,  "  that 
the  mind  gets  through  other  channeU  can  con- 
tend against  the  information  of  the  nose  ?— or- 
gan of  the  aristocracy ;  critic  and  magister  mor- 
um  of  all  civilization ;  censor  that  needs  neither 
argument  nor  remonstrance  —  the  nose,  alasl 
bids  mo  record  that,  to  all  their  possible  godli- 
ness, cleanliness  is  not  added."  Local  associa- 
tions are,  indeed,  linked  most  intimately  with 
sound  and  vision.  A  familiar  arioy  or  an  en- 
graved copy  of  a  famous  picture,  and  especiallx 
photographic  views  of  buildings  and  landscape^ 
revive  our  memories  of  travel  nvith  extraordi- 
nary minuteness.  Still  the  associations  con- 
nected with  odors  are  more  personal  and  ririd. 
There  is  a  peculiar  incense  which  lingers  in  Bo- 
man  churehes ;  a  certain  piny  fragrance  exhaled 
from  the  room-doors  in  Florence ;  a  musky  per- 
fume that  floats  from  shops  in  the  Palais  Boyal; 
a  smell  of  garlic  about  peasants,  of  snuff  aboot 
priests,  of  flowers  on  a  spring  day  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  of  apple-blossoms  and  burning  brush, 
magnolias  or  new-mown  hay  in  New  Englsod 
rural  places ;  and  other  identical  odors  peculiar 
to  the  spots  where  we  have  dwelt  that  cling  to 
memory,  and  blend  with  subtle  power  in  oor 
reminiscence — which  a  recurrence  of  the  scent 
instantly  awakens. 

So  aware  were  the  Paris  beanties  of  this  I&w 
of  association,  that  they  sought  and  used  apeca- 
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liar  perfume  the  better  to  separate  themselves, 
and  make  distinct  their  personal  charms  to  the 
memory  of  their  lovers.     Well  says  a  native 
bard— 
**  Strong  in  aome  natuiet  ii  the  naaal  wnM ; 
To  them  each  odor  hath  ita  eloquence ; 
With  some  Bemembranoe  holds  her  aecret  raign 
In  the  proboacis  rather  than  the  brain ; 
While  in  more  stolid  onee,  of  ruder  make. 
Scarcely  could  oniona  an  emotion  wake.** 

Whoever  has  descended  into  the  clean  hold 
of  a  clipper  ship  finesh  from  China  inhales  snch 
ao  aroma  of  tea  and  sandal-wood  that  a  vision 
of  the  whole  Celestial  Empire  —  its  pagodas, 
silks,  lanterns,  flowers,  boats,  and  mandarins — 
is  stamped  on  the  brain.  Attar  of  rose  breathes 
of  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and  scented  amulets  of 
the  gardens  of  Damascus ;  and  Cologne  abroad  is 
a  ijnonjrm  for  refreshing  perfume,  and  at  home 
of  the  exhalations  of  filthy  streets ;  the  odor  of 
the  pine,  the  violet,  geraniums,  immortels,  or- 
ange-blossoms, and  sea-weed  are  so  many  talis- 
mans of  nationality,  pilgrimage,  and  love  to 
earth's  sensitive  vagabonds. 


THE  QUIET  HOME. 
"TXTHAT  dear,  quiet  little  things  Mrs.  Bird's 

V  V  children  are  I"  said  a  lady  to  her  friend. 
''I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Bird  to-day,  and  found  her 
in  the  nursery  with  her  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
about  the  ages  of  mine.  It  would  have  done 
yoor  heart  good  to  see  how  sweetly  they  be- 
haved. Perfect  little  gentlemen  and  ladies  they 
were.  I  felt  really  discouraged.  Mine  I  why 
they  are  wild  asses'  colts  in  comparison." 

**  There's  a  great  difference  in  children,"  re- 
plied the  friend.  *'  I  know  some  little  boys  and 
girls  that  Mrs.  Bird  would  not  find  so  easily 
sobdoed." 

'*!  could  hardly  credit  my  own  eyes;  but, 
as  they  say,  seeing  is  believing,"  resumed  the 
fiist  speaker.  *'  For  more  than  half  an  hour  I 
sat  and  talked  with  Mrs.  Bird,  in  the  nursery, 
without  once  being  disturbed  by  noise  or  any 
of  the  unpleasant  interruptions  incident  to  the 
presence  of  children." 

"What  were  they  doing?"  asked  the  other, 
in  some  surprise. 

**That  was  most  remarkable  of  alL  Mrs. 
Bird  has  four  children.  Willy  is  the  oldest — 
just  in  his  tenth  year.  Meeta  is  seven,  Agnes 
five,  and  the  baby,  as  they  call  Andrew,  nearly 
four.  Just  the  ages  for  thoughtless  mischief- 
making,  troublesome  noisy  romps.  But  they 
were  as  still  as  mice  in  a  cheese.  She  had 
them  all  doing  something.  Willy  she  had 
tauglit  various  kinds  of  netting  and  ornamental 
needle-work.  It  was  a  wonderful  resource  for 
the  child,  she  said,  keeping  his  thoughts  and 
fingers  busy,  and  both  out  of  mischief.  She 
showed  me  a  handsome  anti-macassar,  in  cro- 
chet, which  he  had  just  finished.  I'm  sure  that 
I  couldn't  have  done  it  better.  I  could  not  help 
looking  upon  the  delicately  formed,  sweet-faced 
^y,  as  he  sat  earnestly  engaged  at  his  work— 
hs  was  embroidering  a  pair  of  slippers  in  Ber- 
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lin  wool  for  his  father  —  and  contrasting  hint 
with  my  Tom,  a  great,  rude,  coarse  boy,  with 
dirty,  rough  hands,  that  are  always  in  better 
condition  for  grasping  a  wheel-barrow  than  ply- 
ing a  needle.  And  the  comparison,  I  can  assure 
you,  was  not  made  without  a  sigh." 

*'Did  the  boy  look  happy?"  inquired  the 
friend. 

*^  Perfectly  so.  He  wanted  no  amusement 
besides  his  books  and  his  needle-work.  Yon 
couldn't  drive  him  into  the  street,  his  mother 
said." 

< '  Dear  little  fellow !  What  a  comfort  to  have 
such  a  child  I" 

**  Isn't  it?  It  really  did  me  good  to  look 
into  his  sweet,  pure  face,  so  girlish  and  deli- 
cate." 

'*  I  should  like  to  understand  Mrs.  Bird's  sys- 
tem, for  there  must  be  art  in  the  case.  All 
children  are  born  romps." 

***I  begin  early,'  she  said  to  me,  *and  re- 
press all  rudeness  and  disorder.  It  is  the  mind 
that  governs  in  children  as  well  as  in  men.  You 
must  give  this  the  right  direction.  Mere  noise- 
making  I  never  permitted.  Boys,  it  b  said,  grasp 
a  hanmier  and  pound  instinctively.  I  think,  in 
most  cases,  they  pound  because  a  hammer  is 
given  to  them.  Try  them  with  the  sweet  face 
and  fragile  form  of  a  baby  doll,  and  yon  will 
rarely  see  an  inclination  to  pound.  I  com- 
menced with  the  doll,  not  the  hammer;  and 
you  see  the  result.  Willy  is  as  gentle  as  a  girl 
He  never  throws  the  house  into  disordei>— never 
makes  discordant  noises — never  quarrels  with 
or  teases  his  younger  brother  or  sisters.  So 
with  the  rest.  I  began  right,  you  see;  and 
upon  a  right  beginning  every  thing  depends. 
My  husband  is  a  home-loving,  order-loving,  qui- 
et-loving man ;  and  I  make  it  my  business  to 
see  that  home  is  all  he  desires.  **  How  much  I 
e^joy  my  home — it  is  so  quiet — so  orderly  I" 
During  Uie  first  year  of  our  marriage  Mr.  Bird 
often  said  this.  I  had  seen  other  homes.  I 
was  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  yonng  chil- 
dren were  permitted  to  destroy  all  comfort  in  a 
household  by  their  noise  and  disorder;  and  I 
made  np  my  mind  to  have  things  different,  if 
children  came  to  our  home.  And  they  are  dif- 
ferent, as  you  can  see.  And  the  children  them- 
selves are  much  happier.  I  keep  them  busy  at 
something  firom  morning  till  night — ^busy  enough 
not  to  think  of  eating  all  the  while.  This  gor- 
mandizing among  children  is  dreadful!  It 
makes  mere  gluttons  of  them— developing  the 
animal,  and  repressing  the  intellectuaL  It  is 
this  ravenous  eating  that  renders  them  coarse, 
rude,  and  cruel,  like  wild  beasto.' " 

**I  believe  Mrs.  Bird  is  more  than  half 
right,"  was  remarked  upon  this.  **  I  have  oft- 
en said  that  children  were  permitted  to  eat  over- 
much. Mine  would  stuff  themselves  like  Christ- 
mas turkeys,  from  morning  till  night,  if  not  re- 
stricted." 

"  Employment,  such  as  Mrs.  Bird  provides 
for  her  children,  is  certainly  the  best  corrector 
for  this  habit  of  eating." 
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**  How  did  she  get  along  with  baby  Andrew 
— ^the  little  fonr-jear-old  70a  mentioned  ?  Was 
he  as  orderly  and  silent  as  the  rest  ?" 

**  He  was  poring  over  a  picture  spelling-book 
for  most  of  the  time  that  I  was  there,  and  after- 
ward occupied  himself  vrith  stringing  beads.  I 
declare  it  was  all  a  wonder  to  me.  Such  a 
charming  family  of  children  I  have  never  seen 
elsewhere.  What  a  change  there  wonld  be  for 
the  better  if  all  mothers  nnderstood  and  prac- 
ticed on  Mrs.  Bird's  system  V 

*' Better  for  heaven,  it  may  be,*'  said  the 
friend,  a  little  equivocally. 

**  For  heaven  ?  I  don't  just  see  your  mean- 
ing." 

'*  Such  ishildren  are  *most  too  good  to  live.** 

"Ohl" 

"Mrs.  Bird's  quiet  home  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant, and  her  S3rstem  of  government  veiy  beauti- 
ful— ^but  there  is  danger.'* 

"Of  what?" 

"That  her  children  will  not  live." 

"Why  ?  Because  they  are  too  good  for  this 
earth,  as  you  have  just  intimated  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are  really  any  bet- 
ter in  heart  than  some  less  orderly  and  more 
boisterous  children.  What  I  mean  is,  that  Mrs. 
Bird's  system  depresses  the  animal  forces,  leav- 
ing the  bodies  of  her  children  more  liable  to 
disease,  and  less  able  to  resist  an  attack  when 
it  comes." 

"  They  are  less  exposed  than  other  children." 

**  Perhaps  so.  But,  for  my  part,  on  reflec- 
tion, I  would  rather  take  the  chances  of  a  less 
orderly  system  of  home  management — ^mine,  for 
instance,  a  little  modified — noify,  and  like  a 
bedUun,  as  the  house  often  is." 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  very  day  that 
Mr.  Bird  said  to  his  wife,  as  if  the  subject  were 
suddenly  forced  upon  his  observation : 

"  I  don't  tbink  our  children  have  strong  con- 
stitutions. Willy's  face  is  too  delicate  for  the 
face  of  a  boy,  and  hb  body  too  slender.  I  ob- 
serve, also,  that  his  shoulders  are  depressed. 
Hark!" 

Both  listened  for  a  few  moments. 

"I  don't  just  like  that  cough,"  said  Mr.  Bird. 

"  A  litde  cold,"  remarked  his  wife.  "  WiDy 
got  his  feet  wet  to-day." 

"I  never  saw  children  with  such  indifferent 
appetites,"  said  Mr.  Bird;  "they  don't  eat 
enough  to  keep  pigeons  alive." 

"  Most  children  eat  too  much,'*  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  and  more  children  are  made  sick  from 
over-feeding  than  abstemiousness." 

"But  there  is  a  golden  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Burd. 

"  To  reach  which  has  been  my  study.  Do 
not  fear.  The  children  eat  quite  as  much  as  is 
good  for  them." 

"  There  it  is  again !  I  don't  like  that  cough 
at  all."  And  Mr.  Bird  arose  and  went  up  to 
the  room  where  the  children  were  sleeping. 
Willy's  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed — ^his  skin 
was  dry,  and  above  the  natural  heat — and  his 
respiration  just  enough  obstructed  to  make  it 


audible.     His  fether  stood  for  some  moments 
looking  down  upon  his  sleeping  boy. 

"  There's  noUiing  the  matter  with  him." 

Even  as  Mrs.  Bird  said  this  WiUy  coughed 
again,  and  as  he  coughed  he  raised  his  hand 
to  his  throat  and  moaned  as  if  in  snfiering. 

"\riUy!  Waiy,  dearr 

"I  wouldn't  disturb  him,"  said  Mrs.  Bird. 

The  father's  voice  had  penetrated  his  hilf- 
awakened  sense,  and,  opening  his  eyec»  he  look- 
ed up  with  a  wondering  glance. 

"Are  you  sick,  Willy?" 

The  boy  coughed  again,  and  more  convuls- 
ively, pressing  his  hand  on  his  chest. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  to  cough  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"It  hurts  me  right  here,"  his  hand  remain- 
ing where  he  had  placed  it  a  moment  before. 

The  panting  of  the  child  showed  that  there 
was  constriction  of  the  lungs. 

"  I'm  going  for  the  doctor^ — ^Mr.  Bird  spokp 
aside  to  his  wife. 

"  I  hardly  think  it  necessary,"  objected  the 
mother.  "It  is  only  some  sli^  disturbance 
from  cold,  and  will  pass  away.  This  sadden 
waking  has  quickened  his  heart-beat" 

Usually  Mr.  Bird  deferred  to  bis  wife  in  sH 
matters  relating  to  the  children,  though  his 
judgment  did  not  always  coincide  with  her  dis- 
cipline. But  he  was  too  well  satisfied  that  Wil- 
ly required  a  physician  now  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment on  the  mother's  objectioxL  So  he  went 
away  in  haste. 

The  physician  was  far  from  treating  the  case 
indifierently.  His  practiced  eye  recognixcd  die 
symptoms  of  an  acute  pneumonia,  and  his  treat- 
ment was  such  as  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the  par- 
ents with  sudden  fear. 

*  *  If  the  boy  had  any  constitution — ^"  It  wis 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  physician  was  replying 
to  an  anxious  inquiry  made  by  the  distressed 
mother,  all  of  whose  fears  were  excited.  "  If 
the  boy  had  any  constitution,  I  could  speak  all 
the  encouragement  your  heart  desires.  Bat  he 
is  a  hot-house  plant.  All  the  vital  forces  are 
but  feebly  reactive." 

"  His  health  has  always  been  good,  doctor," 
interposed  Mrs.  Bird. 

"  He  has  never  before  had  any  serious  sick-^ 
ness;  but  he  lacks  physical  stamina,  for  all 
that" 

The  doctor's  words  sent  a  shuddering  chill 
to  the  mother's  heart ;  while  a  faint  conviction 
of  error  dawned  upon  her  mind. 

Too  surely  were  the  physician's  fears  realized. 
At  the  end  of  ten  anxious  days  it  was  apparent 
to  every  one  that  Willy's  hours  upon  the  earth 
were  numbered.  The  disease,  preying  upon  a 
body  which  had  been  denied  pure  air  and  invig- 
orating sunshine,  found  scarcely  any  thing  to 
oppose  its  destructive  advances.  There  was 
no  power  of  resistance  in  that  delicate  firame. 
Without  even  a  struggle  for  life  the  contest 
ended. 

In  less  than  a  week  after  the  death  of  WiDy 
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tbere  came  another  sammons  for  the  doctor. 
He  iband  the  sorrowing  paientt  in  alarm  again. 
Little  Andrew,  '*the  baby/'  was  sick.  Sote 
throat — ftret — stupor. 

"He  hasnH  been  out  anj  where,"  said  Mrs. 
Bird,  ^'fbr  two  weeks.'*  Her  meaning  was, 
tbathaTing  remained  shut  np  in  the  house  dur- 
ing that  period,  it  w«8  impossible  for  him  to  have 
eoDtmcted  any  contagions  disease. 

^  It  wonld  haTe  been  finr  better  if  you  had 
sent  hio^  out  every  day.^ 

The  doctor^s  words  were  more  an  utterance 
of  Ms  own  thoughts  than  a  remark  to  Mrs. 
Bird.  Dear  little  Andrew  1  He  was  a  slen* 
der,  matured,  beautiful  child,  who  attracted  ev- 
erj  ejK.  His  pale,  spiritual  £soe,  almost  shad- 
owed by  his  broad  forehead,  gave  promise  of  an 
inteUeclual  manhood  ^- if  manhood  could  ever 
be  reached.  But  that  was  the  question  which 
fbroed  itself  npon  every  one  but  his  unwise  pa* 
rents,  who,  in  seenring  a  quiet  household,  were 
pTDviding  for  the  deeper  quiet  of  death  and  des^ 
olstion. 

Delicate,  orderly,  loving,  beautiful  children 
grew  up  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  their 
home,  but  widiout  strength  for  the  lifb-batlle. 

Andrew,  <'the  baby,"  was  carried  out  by  the 
mourners  in  less  than  a  week  from  the  time 
when  the  doctor  sat  down  by  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  and  placed  his  fingers  on  the  quick, 
wiiy  pulse  ^lat  sent  a  warning  of  death  to  his 
hesit. 

*'Our  children  have  no  constitotions,*'  said 
Mr.  Bird,  sadly,  as  he  gazed  with  dim  eyes  upon 
the  two  disKcate  blossoms  that  remained  to  shed 
their  fragranee  in  his  quiet  home. 

"They  have  always  been  healthy,**  answered 
the  mother,  in  moomful  tones. 

**  The  doctor  says  that  we  dionld  give  them 
more  fredi  air,  and  a  great  deal  of  out-door  ex- 
ctdie.** 

''Jane  takes  them  out  walking  evety  day; 
but  I  don't  see  that  it  does  them  any  good. 
Agnes  always  comes  home  tired  and  fretful; 
aod  Meeta  took  cold  to-day.  Neither  of  them 
are  ss  well  or  as  happy  after  tbese  walks  as  when 
they  remain  in  the  house.*' 

Ho  wonder  they  were  tired  and  fretful,  or 
diowed  symptoms  of  cold,  afWr  these  daily  re- 
creations in  the  open  air.  Holding  each  a  hand 
of  their  attendant,  they  would  walk  sloidy  as 
Bans,  and  orderly  as  charity  chiklren  in  a  pro- 
cession. There  were  no  hop,  skip,  and  jump- 
no  impnlsivB  start  or  merry  romp--but  a  strict 
o^BervaBce  of  the  last  maternal  ii^nction, 
"Now  walk  along  like  good,  quiet  children." 

Weariness,  after  such  attempted  recreations 
in  the  open  air,  was  an  inevitable  result;  weaii- 
neis,  and  something  worse.  Theontsideairwas 
^liferent  from  the  air  of  their  homes.  It  was 
ooMer  and  more  humid.  To  meet  this,  and  de- 
n^  a  benefit  instead  of  sustaining  an  injury, 
there  must  be  a  quicker  circulation  and  in- 
fiessed  bodily  warmth.  Mere  addition  of  cloth- 
ing would  not  accomidish  the  desired  object 
There  must  be  quicker  movements  of  the  body 


— vigorous  exercise — producing  increased  vital 
action. 

Daily  these  half-dead-and-alive  walks  were 
continued,  and  daily  the  children  came  back 
from  them  wearied  and  spiritless,  and  some- 
times with  hot  hands  and  feverish  breath. 

The  mother  insisted  npon  it  that  these  daily 
walks  were  not  good  for  the  children.      Mr.    . 
Bird,  in  doubt,  called  upon  their  doctorj  and 
submitted  the  question  anew. 

*'  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  out-of- 
door  exeroise  T*  was  his  repeated  and  very  em- 
phatic ixgnnction.  '*If  you  wish  to  raise  your 
children,  let  them  have  a  chance  to  acquire 
strength.** 

And  so  the  daily  goings  out  were  continued, 
whether  the  air  was  dry  or  damp,  warm  or  chill- 
ing. If  it  was  warm,  the  children  came  back 
wearied)  if  damp,  with  qnnptoms  of  cold ;  and 
always  in  some  way  showing  a  loss  of,  instead 
of  an  increased,  vital  activity.  They  were  too 
well  trained,  at  five  and  seven,  to  commit  the 
indiscretion  of  a  romp  in  the  street,  and  romp- 
ing in  the  quiet  hohse*  they  called  their  home 
was  a  thing  never  known  or  heard  of  by  either 
of  the  little  patterns  of  propriMy.  As  to  vocal 
efibrts,  they  rarely  went  beyond  a  low,  hununing 
"Hu^-a^by-baby,*'snng  to  a  waxen-faced  dolL 
No  wild,  screaming  laughter  ever  desecrated  the 
temple-like  stillness  of  Mra.  Bird*s  dwelling,  nn^ 
less  from  the  lungs  of  some  badly-trained,  visit- 
ing child,  npon  whose  strange  doings  her  own 
little  ones  gazed  in  half  stupid  wonder.  Nar- 
row chests  and  weak  lungs  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence. 

As  Willy  had  died  so  died — ere  the  summer's 
greenness  had  fkded  from  the  new-made  graves 
of  the  first  departed — ^Meeta,  next  to  him  in 
years. 

Only  Agnes  was  left  to  the  stricken  parents 
now.  She  was  pure,  and  white,  and  delicate  as 
a  Uly.  That  Meeta  had  been  ii^ured  by  the 
daily  walks  in  the  open  air  they  were  fully  oon- 
vinoed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  re- 
monstrances of  the  £unily  physician,  they  re- 
fused to  let  the  fresh  breathings  of  heaven  in 
upon  their  child. 

One  day — ^it  was  a  snnny  visitant  in  the  early 
spring-time,  ere  the  violet  opens  its  blue  eyes 
among  the  fi(esh-shooting  grass — Agnes  strayed 
from  the  nursery,  and,  going  beyond  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  her  mother,  gained  an  open  cham- 
ber-window, and,  climbing  on  a  chair,  looked  out 
npon  the  budding  trees  and  the  emerald  carpet 
whio^  Nature  had  spread  over  the  small  plat 
of  open  ground  that  lay  in  fhmt  of  the  dwell- 
ing. The  window  looked  to  the  south,  and  the 
air  came  pressing  in  from  that  quarter,  bathing 
the  cliild*s  brow  with  a  refreshing  coolness.  She 
laid*  her  slender  arms  upon  the  windew-sill,  and, 
resting  her  face  npon  her  arms,  looked  out,  half- 
dreamOy,  and  with  a  quiet  sense  of  pleasure. 
When  her  mother  ibund  her  half  an  hour  after- 
ward she  was  asleep. 

A  robust  child  might  have  suffered  fh>m  some 
temporary  derangement  of  the  system^  conse- 
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qaent  on  checked  perspiration ;  bat  to  one  of 
Agnes^s  feeble  constitution  exposure  like  this 
must  always  be  followed  with  serious  conse- 
quences. When  Mrs.  Bird  caught  Agnes  in  her 
arms  a  wild  fear  throbbed  in  her  heart.  Alas  I 
it  was  no  idle  fear.  She  soon  detected  symp- 
toms too  well  understood,  and  sent  in  haste  for 
the  doctor. 

"  Some  slight  derangement,"  he  said,  evasive- 
ly, to  the  eager  questionings  of  the  mother.  But 
his  tones  were  a  death-knell. 

Very,  very  quiet  now  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bird.  There  is  no  wild  disorder  of  chil- 
dren there,  but  a  stillness  that  makes  the  heart 
ache.  Mrs.  Bird  resolved,  in  the  beginning,  to 
have  a  quiet,  orderly  home,  and  she  has  done 
her  work  well. 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

COITTJLINS  ▲  SOLILOQUT  BY   H£STEB. 

MARTIN  LAMBERT'S  first  feeling,  upon 
learning  the  little  secret  which  his  younger 
daughter's  emotion  had  revealed,  was  to  be  an- 
gry with  the  lad  who  had  robbed  his  child's 
heart  away  from  him  and  her  family.  *<A 
plague  upon  all  scai^e-graces,  English  or  In- 
dian !"  cried  the  Colonel  to  his  wife ;  <'  I  wish 
this  one  had  broke  his  nose  against  any  door- 
post but  ours." 

'*  Perhaps  we  are  to  cure  him  of  being  a 
scape-grace,  my  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Lambert, 
mildly  interposing,  *'  and  the  fall  at  our  door 
hath  something  providential  in  it.  You  laughed 
9t  me,  Mr.  Lambert,  when  I  said  so  before ;  but 
if  Heaven  did  not  send  the  young  gentleman  to 
us,  who  did  ?  And  it  may  be  for  the  blessing 
and  happiness  of  us  all  that  he  came,  too." 

<'It's  hard,  Molly  I"  groaned  the  Colonel; 
'*we  cherish,  and  fondle,  and  rear  'em;  we 
tend  them  through  sickness  and  health ;  we  toil 
and  we  scheme ;  we  hoard  away  money  in  the 
stocking,  and  patch  our  own  old  coats.  If 
they've  a  headache  we  can't  sleep  for  thinking 
of  their  ailment ;  if  they  have  a  wish  or  fancy, 
we  work  day  and  night  to  compass  it,  and  'tis 
darling  daddy  and  dearest  pappy,  and  whose  &- 
ther  is  like  ours  ?  and -so  forth.  On  Tuesday 
morning  I  am  king  of  my  house  and  family. 
On  Tuesday  evening  Prince  Whippenmapper 
makes  his  appearance,  and  my  reign  is  over.  A 
whole  life  is  forgotten  and  forsworn  for  %  pair 
of  blue  eyes,  a  pair  of  lean  shanks,  and  a  head 
of  yellow  hair." 

**  Tis  written  that  we  women  should  leave  all 
to  follow  our  husband.  I  think  our  courtship 
was  not  very  long,  dear  Martin !"  said  the  mat- 
ron, laying  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

'''TIS  human  nature,  and  what  can  you  ex- 
pec(  of  the  jade  ?"  sighed  the  Colonel. 

'*  And  I  think  I  did  my  duty  to  my  husband, 
though  I  own  i  left  my  papa  for  him,"  added 
Mrs.  Lambert,  softly. 


'*  Excellent  wench  I  Perdition  catch  my  soul, 
but  I  do  love  thee,  Molly  I"  says  the  good  Col- 
onel ;  "  but  then,  mind  you,  your  father  uenr 
did  me ;  and  if  ever  I  am  to  have  sons-in-law—" 

**  Ever,  indeed  I  Of  course  my  girls  are  to 
have  husbands,  Mr.  Lambert  I"  cries  mamma. 

''Well,  when  they  come.  I'll  hate  them, 
madam,  as  your  father  did  me,  and  quite  right 
too,  for  taking  his  treasure  away  from  him." 

*'  Don't  be  irreligious  and  unnatural,  Martin 
Lambert  I  I  say  you  are  unnatural.  Sir!"  con- 
tinues the  matron. 

''Naj,  my  dear,  I  have  an  old  tooth  in  my 
left  jaw,  here ;  and  'tis  natural  that  the  tooth 
should  come  out.  But  when  the  toodi-diawei 
pulls  it,  'tis  natural  that  I  should  feel  pain.  Do 
you  suppose,  madam,  that  I  don't  love  Hetty 
better  than  any  tooth  in  my  head?"  asks  Mr. 
Lambert.  But  no  woman  was  ever  avene  to 
the  idea  of  her  daughter  getting  a  husband, 
however  fathers  revolt  against  the  invasion  of 
the  son-in-law.  As  for  mothers  and  grandmo- 
thers, those  good  folks  are  manied  over  agsia 
in  the  marriage  of  their  young  ones ;  and  their 
souls  attire  themselres  in  the  laces  and  mnslins 
of  twenty — forty  years  ago^  the  postillioD's 
white  ribbons  bloom  again,  and  they  flutter  into 
the  post-chaise,  and  drive  away.  What  woman, 
however  old,  has  not  the  bridal-favors  and  rai- 
ment stowed  away,  and  packed  in  lavender,  in 
the  inmost  cupboards  of  her  heart? 

'*It  will  be  a  sad  thing  parting  with  het^** 
continued  Mrs.  Lambert,  with  a  sigh. 

**You  have  settled  that  point  already,  Mol- 
ly !"  laughs  the  Colonel.  '*  Had  I  not  bat  go 
out  and  order  raisins  and  corinths  for  the  wed- 
ding-cake?" 

'*  And  then  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  house  ia 
their  chaige  when  I  go  to  her,  you  know,  in  Vir- 
ginia. How  many  miles  is  it  to  Yiiginia,  Mai^ 
tin?  I  should  think  it  must  be  thousands  of 
miles." 

**  A  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  three 
hundred  nnd  nincty-onc  and  tJins^  qaarttf*,  m/ 
dear^  h\  the  mar  wny^" answtrs Lambert,  giwn^ 
ly,  "that  through  l*r?sterJohn>  country.  By 
the  other  i-oiue,  through  Per^m — ^ 

"  Oh !  j;ivG  me  the  nnc  where  there  is  thekitf 
of  the  St.' a,  nnd  your  horrid  shipsy  wbifih  I  OMrt 
bearT'  tries  the  ColoBtsra  iponse.  **I  bof* 
Rachel  Ei^motid  and  I  fihull  be  better  fika^a 
She  hiid  i\  very  high  spirit  when  we  we«:  giili 
at  school." 

"  Hftd  we  not  beet  go  aboat  the  baby  IL&A. 
Mrs,  Miiriin  Lambert?''  here  ioterpcffled  bo 
wondering  hufiiMnd.  Now»  Mn,  Lamb^ft,  1 
dare  siiyt  thought  there  wns  tio  matter  for  wdo- 
derment  at  all,  and  had  remarke*!  some  fa«y 
pretty  lace  caps  and  bibs  in  Mra.  Bobtnnit'i  >ef» 
shop.  And  on  that  Sunday  oftemciai),  whc» 
the  diseovery  was  tnndo,  antl  %bkle  llttk  H*^ 
was  lyiTig  upon  her  pillow  with  feverbh  dliwii^ 
closed  t'jcs,  and  a  piteous  face,  her 
looked  ni  tlie  child  with  the  most  perfect 
of  mind,  and  seemed  to  b&  mthef  ] " 
othen^'ise  nt  Hetty's  t^cms* 
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The  girl  was  not  onlj  unhappy,  but  enraged 
with  herself  for  haying  published  her  secret. 
Perhaps  she  had  not  known  it  until  the  sudden 
emotion  acquainted  her  with  her  own  state  of 
mmd ;  and  now  the  little  maid  chose  to  be  as 
moch  ashamed  as  if  she  had  done  a  wrong,  and 
been  discorered  in  it.  She  was  indignant  with 
her  own  weakness,  and  broke  into  transports  of 
wrath  against  herself.  She  vowed  she  never 
would  forgive  herself  for  submitting  to  such  a 
humliatiou.  So  the  young  pard,  wounded  by 
the  hunter's  dart,  chafes  with  rage  in  the  forest, 
is  KOffTf  with  the  surprise  of  the  rankling  steel 
in  her  side,  and  snarls  and  bites  at  her  sister- 
cabs,  and  Uie  leopardess,  her  spotted  mother. 

Little  Hetty  tore  and  gnawed,  and  growled, 
10  that  I  should  not  like  to  have  been  her  fra- 
ternal cub,  or  her  spotted  dam  or  sire.  *  *  What 
bosiness  has  any  young  woman,'*  she  cried  out, 
"  to  indulge  in  any  such  nonsense  ?  Mamma,  I 
ODght  to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  bed.  I  know 
perfectly  well  Uiat  Mr.  Warrington  does  not 
care  a  fig  about  me.  I  dare  say  he  likes  French 
actresses  and  the  commonest  little  milliner-girl 
in  the  toy-shop  better  than  me.  And  so  he 
ought,  and  so  they  are  better  than  me.  Why, 
what  a  fool  I  am  to  burst  out  crying  like  a  nin- 
nj  about  nothing,  and  because  Mr.  Wolfe  said 
Harry  pkyed  cards  of  a  Sunday  1  I  know  he 
is  not  clever,  like  papa.  I  believe  he  is  stupid 
—l  am  certain  he  is  stupid ;  but  he  is  not  so 
stttpid  as  I  am.  Why,  of  course,  I  can't  marry 
^im.  How  am  I  to  go  to  America,  and  leave 
yon  and  Theo  ?  Of  course  he  likes  somebody 
*l«j  at  America,  or  at  Tunbridge,  or  at  Jericho, 


or  somewhere.  He  is  a  prince  in  his 
own  country,  and  can*t  think  ef  marry- 
ing a  poor  half-pay  officer's  daughter, 
with  two-pence  to  her  fortune.  Used 
not  you  to  tell  me  how,  when  I  was  a 
baby,  I  cried  and  wanted  the  moon? 
I  am  a  baby  now,  a  most  absurd,  silly, 
little  baby — don't  talk  to  me,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, I  cm.  Only  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  he  don't  know  any  thing  about  it, 
and  I  would  rather  cut  my  tongue  out. 
than  tell  him." 

Dire  were  the  threats  with  which 
Hetty  menaced  Theo,  in  case  her  sister 
should  betray  her.  As  for  the  infantile 
Charly,  his  mind  being  altogether  set 
on  cheese-cakes,  he  had  not  remarked 
or  been  moved  by  Miss  Hester's  emo- 
tion ;  and  the  parents  and  the  kind  sis- 
ter of  course  all  promised  not  to  reveal 
the  little  maid's  secret. 

"  I  begin  to  think  it  had  been  best  for 
ns  to  stay  at  home,"  sighed  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert to  her  husband. 

"Nay,  my  dear,"  replied  the  other. 
"Human  nature  will  be  human  nature ; 
surely  Hetty's  mother  told  me  herself 
that  she  had  the  beginning  of  a  liking 
for  a  certain  young  curate  before  she  fell 
over  head  and  heels  in  love  with  a  certain 
young  officer  of  Kingsley's.     And  as  for 
me,  my  heart  was  wounded  in  a  dozen  places 
ere  Miss  Molly  Benson  took  entire  possession 
of  it.      Our  sons  and  daughters  must  follow 
in  the  way  of  their  parents  before  them,  1  sup- 
pose.    Why,  but  yesterday,  you  were  scolding 
me  for  grumbling  at  Miss  Het's  precocious  fan- 
cies.    To  do  the  child  justice,  she  disguises  her 
feelings  entirely,  and  I  defy  Mr.  Warrington  to* 
know  from  her  behavior  how  she  is  disposed 
toward  him." 

"A  daughter  of  mine  and  yours,  Martin," 
cries  the  mother,  with  great  dignity,  **  is  not  . 
going  to  fling  herself  at  a  gentleman's  head !" 

"  Neither  herself  nor  the  tea-cup,  my  dear," 
answers  the  Colonel.  "Little  Miss  Het  traats 
Mjp.  Warrington  like  a  vixen.  Ho  never  comes 
to  us  but  she  boxes  his  ears  in  one  fashion  or 
t'other.  I  protest  she  is  barely  civil  to  him ; 
but,  knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  young 
hypocrite's  mind,  I  am  not  going  to  bo  angry  at 
her  rudeness."  • 

"  She  hath  no  need  to  be  rude  at  all,  Martin ; 
and  our  girl  is  good  enough  for  any  gentleman 
in  England  or  America.  Why,  if  their  ages 
suit,  shouldn't  they  marry  after  all.  Sir  ?" 

"  Why,  if  he  wants  her,  shouldn't  he  ask  her, 
my  dear  ?  I  am  sorry  we  came.  I  am  for  put- 
ting the  horses  into  the  carriage,  and  turning 
their  heads  toward  home  again." 

But  mamma  fondly  said,  "  Depend  on  it,  my 
dear,  that  these  matters  are  wisely  ordained 
for  us.  Depend  upon  it,  Martin,  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  Harry  Warrington  was  brought  to 
our  gate  in  that  way ;  and  that  he  and  our  chil- 
dren are  thus  brought  together  again.     If  that 
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m&niage  has  been  decreed  in  Heaven,  a  mar- 
riage it  will  be.** 

**  At  what  age,  Molly,  I  wonder,  do  women 
begin  and  leave  off  match-making  ?  If  our  little 
chit  falls  in  love  and  falls  out  again,  she  will 
not  be  the  first  of  her  sex,  Mrs.  Lambert  I 
wish  we  were  on  our  way  home  again,  and,  if  I 
had  my  wiU,  would  trot  off  this  very  night." 

'*  He  has  promised  to  drink  his  tea  here  to- 
night Ton  would  not  take  away  our  child's 
pleasure,  Martin  ?'*  asked  the  mother,  softly. 

In  his  fashion,  the  father  was  not  less  good- 
natured.  "You  know,  my  dear,"  says  Lam- 
bert, ''  that  if  ei^er  of  'em  had  a  fancy  to  our 
ears,  we  would  cut  them  off  and  serve  them  in 
a  Mcass^.** 

Mary  Lambert  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her 
pretty  little  delicate  ears  being  so  served.  When 
her  husband  was  most  tender-hearted,  his  habit 
was  to  be  most  grotesque.  When  he  pulled  the 
pretty  little  delicate  ear  behind  which  the  mat- 
ron's fine  hair  was  combed  back,  wherein  twink- 
led a  shining  line  or  two  of  silver,  I  dare  say 
he  did  not  hurt  her  much.  I  dare  say  she  was 
thinking  of  the  soft,  well-remembered  times 
of  her  own  modest  youth  and  sweet  courtship. 
Hallowed  remembrances  of  sacred  times !  If 
the  sight  of  youthful  love  is  pleasant  to  behold, 
how  much  more  charming  the  aspect  of  the  af- 
fection that  has  survived  years,  sorrows,  faded 
beauty  perhaps,  and  life's  doubts,  differences, 
trouble  I 

In  regard  of  her  promise  to  disguise  her  feel- 
ings for  Mr.  Warrington  in  that  gentleman's 
presence,  Miss  Hester  was  better,  or  worse  if 
you  will,  than  her  word.  Harry  not  only  came 
to  take  tea  with  his  friends,  but  invited  them 
for  the  next  day  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
JEU>oms,  to  be  given  in  their  special  honor. 

"A  dance,  and  given  for  us  I"  cries  Theo, 
"  Oh,  Harry,  how  delightful !  I  wish  we  could 
begin  this  very  minute  1" 

*'Why,  for  a  savage  Virginian,  I  declare, 
Harry  Warrington,  thou  art  the  most  civilized 
young  roan  possible  I"  says  the  CoIoneL  "  My 
dear,  shall  we  dance  a  minuet  together  ?" 

'^  We  have  done  such  a  thing  before,  Martin 
Lambert  I"  says  the  soldier's  fond  wife.  Her 
husband  hums  a  minuet  tune;  whips  a  plate 
from  the  tea-table,  and  makes  a  preparatory 
bow  and  flourish  with  it  as  if  it  were  a  hat, 
while  madam  performs  her  best  courtesy. 

Only  Hetty,  of  the  party,  persists  in  looking 
glum  and  displeased.  '*  Why,  child,  have  you 
not  a  word  of  thanks  to  throw  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton ?"  asks  Theo  of  her  sister. 

**I  never  did  care  for  dancing  much,'*  says 
Hetty.  *^  What  is  the  use  of  standing  up  op- 
posite a  stupid  man,  and  dancing  down  a  room 
with  him?" 

"  JMerct  du  compliment/"  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. 

**I  don't  say  that  you  are  stupid — ^that  is — 
that  is,  I — I  only  meant  country  dances,"  says 
Hetty,  biting  her  lips,  as  she  caught  her  sister's 
eye.     She  remembered  she  had  said  Harry  was 


stupid,  and  Theo's  droll,  humorous  glance  was 
her  only  reminder. 

But  with  this  Miss  Hetty  chose  to  be  as  angry 
as  if  it  had  been  quite  a  cruel  rebuke.  **  I  lute 
dancing — there — ^I  own  it,"  she  says,  with  a  too 
of  her  head. 

**Nay,  you  used  to  like  it  well  enough, 
child  I"  interposes  her  mother. 

**That  was  when  she  was  a  child:  don't 
you  see  she  is  grown  up  to  be  an  old  woman  V 
remarks  Hetty's  fatheiv.  '*0r  perhaps  Mias 
Hester  has  got  the  gout?" 

<< Fiddle  I"  says  Hester,  snappishly,  drub- 
bing with  her  little  feet. 

*' What's  a  dance  without  a  fiddle?"  says 
imperturbed  papa. 

Daikness  has  come  over  Hany  Warrington'^ 
face.  '*!  come  to  tiy  my  best,  and  give  them 
pleasure  and  a  dance,"  he  thinks,  "and  the 
little  thing  tells  me  she  hates  dancing.  We 
don't  practice  kindness,  or  acknowledge  hospi- 
tality so  in  our  country.  No— nor  speak  to  oor 
parents  so,  neither."  I  am  afraid,  in  this  par- 
ticular, usages  have  changed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  that 
the  young  folks  there  are  considerably  J7ef<»- 
Jied, 

Not  content  with  this.  Miss  Hester  must  pro- 
ceed to  make  such  fun  of  all  the  company  at 
the  WeUs,  and  especially  of  Harry's  own  im- 
mediate pursuits  and  companions,  that  the  hon- 
est lad  was  still  farther  pained  at  her  behav- 
ior; and,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Lambert  alone, 
asked  how  or  in  what  he  had  again  offsnded, 
that  Hester  was  so  angry  with  him?  The 
kind  matron  felt  more  than  ever  well  dispo«d 
toward  the  boy,  after  her  daughter's  condnct 
to  him.  She  would  have  liked  to  tell  the  se- 
cret which  Heater  hid  so  fiercely.  Theo^  too, 
remonstrated  with  her  sister  in  private;  but 
Hester  would  not  listen  to  the  subject,  and  was 
as  angry  in  her  bedroom,  when  the  girls  weve 
alone,  as  she  had  been  in  the  parlor  before  her 
mother's  company.  *'  Suppose  he  hates  me  ?" 
says  she.  *'  I  expect  he  will.  I  hate  myself 
I  do,  and  scorn  myself  for  being  such  an  idiot. 
How  ought  he  to  do  otherwise  than  hate  me  ? 
Didn't  I  abuse  him,  call  him  goose,  all  sorts  of 
names  ?  And  I  know  he  is  not  clever  all  the 
time.  I  know  I  have  better  wits  than  he  has. 
It  is  onty  because  he  is  taU,  and  has  blue  eyei, 
and  a  pretty  nose  that  I  like  him.  What  an 
absurd  fool  a  girl  must  be  to  like  a  man  merely 
because  he  has  a  blue  nose  and  hooked  eyes! 
So  I  am  a  fool,  and  I  won't  have  yon  say  a 
word  to  the  contrary,  Theo  I" 

Now  Theo  thought  that  her  little  sister,  &r 
from  being  a  fool,  was  a  wonder  of  wonden, 
and  that  if  any  giri  was  worthy  of  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  Hetty  was  that  spinster.  '*Yon 
are  silly  sometimes,  Hetty,"  says  Theo;  "that 
is,  when  you  speak  unkindly  to  people  who 
mean  you  well,  as  you  did  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton at  tea  to-night.  When  he  proposed  to  us 
his  party  at  the  Assembly  Booms,  and  m^tng 
could  he  more  gallant  of  him,  why-  did  you  si^ 
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ymk  didn^t  tiare  for  music,  or  dancing,  or  tea? 
Yoa  know  yon  lore  them  all  !** 

**I  said  it  merelj  to  rex  myself,  Theo,  and 
annoy  myself  and  whip  myself,  as  I  deserve, 
child.  And,  besides,  how  can  yoa  expect  soch 
an  idiot  as  I  am  to  say  any  thing  bat  idiotic 
tilings  ?  Do  yon  know  it  qaite  pleased  me  to 
see  him  angry«  I  thought,  ah!  now  I  have 
hart  his  feelhigsl  Now  he  will  say,  Hetty 
Lambert  is  an  odious  little  set-ap,  sour-tem- 
pered Tixen.  And  that  will  teach  him,  and 
yooy  and  mamma,  and  papa,  at  any  rate,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  set  my  cap  at  Mr.  Harry. 
No ;  our  papa  is  ten  times  as  good  as  he  is.  I 
will  stay  by  our  papa,  and  if  he  asked  me  to 
go  to  Yirgioia  with  him  to-morrow  I  wouldn't, 
Theo.  My  sister  is  worth  all  the  Virginians 
that  erer  were  made  since  the  world  began.'* 

And  here,  I  suppose,  follow  osculations  be- 
tween the  sisters,  and  mother's  knock  comes  to 
the  door,  who  has  overheard  their  talk  through 
the  wainscot,  and  calls  out, ''  Children,  'tis  time 
to  go  to  deepl"  Theo's  eyes  close  speedily, 
and  she  is  at  rest ;  but,  oh,  poor  little  Hetty ! 
Think  of  the  hours  tolling  one  after  another, 
and  the  child's  eyes  wide  open,  as  she  lies  toss- 
ing and  wakeful  with  the  anguish  of  the  new 
wound I 

''It  is  a  judgment  upon  me,"  she  sajrs,  <*for 
having  thought  and  spoke  scornfully  of  him. 
Only,  why  should  there  be  a  judgment  upon 
me  ?  I  was  only  in  fun.  I  knew  I  liked  him 
veiy  much  all  the  time ;  but  I  thought  Theo 
Hked  him  too,  and  I  would  give  up  any  thing 
for  my  darling  Theo.  If  she  had,  no  tortures 
should  ever  have  drawn  a  word  from  me — I 
would  have  got  a  rope  ladder  to  help  her  to  run 
away  with  Harry,  that  I  would,  or  fetched  the 
clergyman  to  marry  them.  And  then  I  would 
have  retired  alone,  and  alone,  and  alone,  and 
taken  care  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  of  the 
poor  in  the  village,  and  have  read  sermons, 
though  I  hate  'em,  and  have  died  without  tell- 
ing a  word — not  a  word — and  I  shall  die  soon, 
I  know  I  shall."  But  when  the  dawn  rises,  the 
little  maid  is  asleep  nestling  by  her  sister,  the 
stain  of  a  tear  or  two  upon  her  flushed  downy 
cheek. 

Most  of  us  play  with  edged  tools  at  some 
period  of  our  lives,  and  cut  ourselves  accord- 
ingly.  At  first  the  cut  hurts  and  stings,  and 
down  drops  the  knifo,  and  we  cry  out  like 
wounded  little  babies  as  we  are.  Some  very 
very  fow  and  unlucky  folks  at  the  game  cut 
their  heads  sheer  o^  or  stab  themselves  mor^ 
tally,  and  perish  outright,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
them.  But — Heaven  help  us! — ^many  people 
have  fingered  those  ardmtes  8agitt<i$  which  Love 
sharpens  on  his  whetstone,  and  are  stabbed, 
icarred,  pricked,  perforated,  tattooed  all  over 
with  wounds,  who  recover,  and  live  to  be  quite 
lively.  Wir  amch  have  tasted  tku  irdische 
G&ck;  we  also  have  geiebt  und^^wtd  to  wetter, 
Warbk  your  death  song,  sweet  Thekla  I  Perish 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  poor  palmonary  victim, 
if  00  minded !     Had  yoa  survived  to  a  later 


period  of  life,  my  dear,  yon  would  have  thought 
of  a  sentimental  disappointment  without  any 
reforence  to  the  undertaker.  Let  us  trust  there 
is  no  present  need  of  a  sexton  for  Miss  Hetty. 
But  meanwhile,  the  very  instant  she  wakes, 
there,  tearing  at  her  little  heart,  will  that  Care 
be,  who  has  given  her  a  few  hours'  respite, 
melted,  no  doubt,  by  her  youth  and  her  tears. 


CHAPTER  xxxnr. 

IN  WHICH  KB.  WABBUfOTON  TBBATS  THB  COM- 
PABT  WITH  TBA  AKD  ▲  BALL. 

Genbbous  with  his  very  easily  gotten  money, 
hospitable  and  cordial  to  all,  our  young  Virgin- 
ian, in  his  capacity  of  man  of  fashion,  could 
not  do  less  than  treat  his  country  friends  to  an 
entertainment  at  the  Assembly  Rooms,  whither, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  day,  he  Invited 
almost  all  the  remaining  company  at  the  Wells. 
Card-tables  were  set  in  one  apartment  for  all 
those  who  could  not  spend  an  evening  without 
the  pastime  then  common  to  all  European  soci- 
ety :  a  supper,  with  Champagne  in  some  profu- 
sion and  bowls  of  negas,  was  prepared  in  an- 
other chamber :  the  large  assembly  room  was 
set  apart  for  the  dance,  of  which  enjoyment 
Harry  Warrington's  guests  partook  in  our  ances- 
tors' homely  fashion.  I  can  not  fancy  that  the 
amusement  was  especially  lively.  First,  minu- 
ets were  called ;  two  or  three  of  which  were  per- 
formed by  as  many  couple.  The  spinsters  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  assembly  went  out  for 
the  minuet,  and  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  being 
an  earl's  daughter,  and  the  person  of  the  highest 
rank  present  (with  the  exception  of  Lady  Au- 
gusta Crutchley,  who  was  Uune),  Mr.  Warring- 
ton danced  the  first  minuet  with  his  cousin,  ac- 
quitting himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
room,  and  performing  much  more  elegantly  than 
Mr.  Wolfo,  who  stood  up  with  Miss  Lowther. 
Having  completed  the  dance  with  Lady  Maria, 
Mr.  Warrington  begged  Miss  Theo  to  do  him  the 
honor  of  walking  the  next  minuet,  and  accord- 
ingly Miss  Theo,  blushing  and  looking  very  hap- 
py, went  throagh  her  exercise  to  the  great  de- 
light of  her  parents  and  the  rage  of  Miss  Hum- 
pleby.  Sir  John  Humpleby's  daughter,  of  Lip- 
hook,  who  expected,  at  least,  to  have  stood  up 
next  after  my  Lady  Maria.  Then,  after  the  min- 
uets, came  country  dances,  the  music  being  per- 
formed by  a  harp,  fiddle,  and  flageolet ;  perdied 
in  a  little  balcony,  and  thrumming  throagh  the 
evening  rather  feeble  and  melancholy  tunes. 
Take  up  an  old  book  of  music,  and  play  a  few  of 
those  tunes  now,  and  one  wonders  how  people  at 
any  time  could  have  found  the  airs  otherwise  than 
melancholy.  And  yet  they  loved  and  frisked 
and  laughed  and  coarted  to  that  sad  accompani- 
ment. There  is  scarce  one  of  the  airs  that  has 
not  an  <imari  oRquid,  a  tang  of  sadness.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  they  are  old  and  defunct^  and 
their  plaintive  echoes  call  ont  to  us  from  the 
Umbo  of  the  past,  whither  they  have  been  con- 
signed for  this  century.  Perhaps  they  were  gay 
when  they  were  alive;  and  our  descendants 
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when  thej  hear — well,  never  mind  names — 
when  they  hear  the  works  of  certain  maestri  now 
popular,  will  say,  Bon  Dieu  I  is  this  the  mnsic 
which  amnsed  our  forefathers  ? 

Mr.  Warrington  had  the  honor  of  a  duchess's 
company  at  his  tea-drinking — Colonel  Lam- 
hert*s  and  Mr.  Prior's  heroine,  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry.  And  though  the  duchess  care- 
fully turned  her  back  upon  a  countess  who  was 
present,  laughed  loudly,  glanced  at  the  latter 
over  her  shoulder,  and  pointed  at  her  with  her 
fan,  yet  almost  all  the  company  pushed,  and 
bowed,  and  cringed,  and  smiled,  and  backed  be- 
fore this  countess,  scarcely  taking  any  notice  of 
her  Grace  of  Queensberry  and  her  jokes,  and  her 
fan,  and  her  airs.  Now  this  countess  was  no 
other  than  the  Countess  of  Yarmouth-Walmo- 
den,  the  lady  whom  his  Majesty  George  the  Sec- 
ond of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  delighted  to  honor.  She 
had  met  Harry  Warrington  in  the  walks  that 
momiag,  and  had  been  mighty  gracious  to  the 
young  Virginian.  She  had  told  him  they  would 
have  a  game  of  cards  that  night ;  and  purblind 
old  Colonel  Blinkinsop,  who  fancied  the  invita- 
tion had  been  addressed  to  him,  had  made  the 
profoundest  of  bows.  "  Pooh !  pooh !"  said  the 
Countess  of  England  and  Hanover,  "I  don't 
mean  you.  I  mean  the  young  Firshinianl*' 
And  every  body  congratulated  the  youth  on  his 
good  fortune.  At  night,  all  the  world,  in  order 
to  show  their  loyalty,  doubtless,  thronged  round 
my  Lady  Yarmouth ;  my  Lord  Bamborongh  was 
eager  to  make  her  partie  at  quadrille ;  my  Lady 
Blanche  Pendragon,  that  model  of  virtue ;  Sir 
Lancelot  Quintain,  that  pattern  of  knighthood 
and  valor ;  Mr.  Dean  of  Ealing,  that  exemplary 
divine  and  preacher ;  numerous  gentlemen,  no- 


blemen, generals,  colonels, 
matrons,  and  spinsters  of  the 
highest  rank,  were  on  the 
watch  for  a  smile  from  her, 
or  eager  to  jump  up  and  join 
her  card-table.  Lady  Maria 
waited  upon  her  with  meek 
respect,  and  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein treated  the  Hanoverian 
lady  with  profound  gravity 
and  courtesy. 

Harry's  bow  had  been  no 
lower  than  hospitality  re- 
quired ;  but^  such  as  it  wa5, 
Miss  Hester  chose  to  be  in- 
dignant with  it.  She  scarce 
spoke  a  word  to  her  partner 
during  their  dance  together ; 
and  when  he  took  her  to  the 
supper-room  for  refreshment 
she  was  little  more  commu- 
■  nicative.  To  enter  that  room 
they  had  to  pass  by  Madame 
Walmoden's  card-table,  who 
good-naturedly  called  oat  to 
her  host  as  he  was  passing, 
-^^"^"^  ~  ~  and  asked  him  if  his  **  breddy 

liddle  bardner  liked  tanzing?" 
*'  I  thank  your  ladyship,  I  don't  like  tanzing, 
and  I  don't  like  cards,"  says  Miss  Hester,  toss- 
ing up  her  head ;  and,  dropping  a  conrtesj  like 
a  *' cheese,"  she  strutted  away  from  the  connt- 
ess's  table. 

Mr.  Warrington  was  very  much  offended. 
Sarcasm  fh>m  the  young  to  the  old  pained  him ; 
flippant  behavior  toward  himself  hurt  him. 
Courteous  in  his  simple  way  to  ell  persons  whom 
he  met,  he  expected  a  like  politeness  from  them. 
Hetty  perfectly  well  knew  what  offense  she  was 
giving ;  could  mark  the  displeasure  reddening 
on  her  partner's  honest  face,  with  a  side-long 
glance  of  her  eye ;  nevertheless  she  tried  to 
wear  her  most  ingenuous  smile;  and,  as  she 
came  up  to  the  side-board  where  the  refresh- 
ments were  set,  artlessly  said, 

*'  What  a  horrid,  vulgar  old  woman  that  is! 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

*'  What  woman?"  asked  the  young  man. 

''  That  German  woman — my  lady  Yarmouth 

— ^to  whom  all  the  men  are  bowing  and  cringing." 

**  Her  ladyship  has  been  very  kind  to  me," 

says  Harry,  grimly.     "  Won't  you  have  some 

of  this  custard  ?" 

"And  yon  have  been  bowing  to  her,  tool 
You  look  as  if  your  negus  was  not  nice,"  harm- 
lessly continues  Miss  Hetty. 

**It  is  not  very  good  negus,"  says  Hany, 
with  a  gulp. 

''  And  the  custard  is  bad  too !  I  declare  'tis 
made  with  bad  eggs !"  cries  Miss  Lambert. 

^*I  wish,  Hester,  that  the  entertainment  and 
the  company  had  been  better  to  your  liking,** 
says  poor  Harry. 

**  'Tis  very  unfortunate ;  but  I  dare  say  yon 
could  not  help  it,"  cries  the  young  woman,  toss- 
ing her  little  curly  head. 
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Mr.  Warrington  groaned  in  spirit,  perhaps  in 
body,  and  clenched  his  fists  and  his  teeth.  The 
Uttk  torturer  artlesslj  continued,  '*  Yon  seem 
distarbed :  shall  we  go  to  my  mamma  ?" 

*'  Yes,  let  as  go  to  joar  mamma,"  cries  Mr. 
Warrington,  with  glaring  eyes  and  a  '^Cnrse 
yoo,  why  are  yon  always  standing  in  the  way?" 
to  an  nnlncky  waiter. 

"La!  Is  that  the  way  yon  speak  in  Vir- 
ginia?'* asks  Miss  Pertness. 

"We  are  rough  there  sometimes,  madam, 
and  can't  help  heing  disturbed,**  he  says,  slow- 
ly, and  with  a  quiver  in  his  whole  frame,  look- 
ing down  upon  her  with  fire  Bashing  out  of  his 
eyes.  Hetty  saw  nothing  distinctly  afterward, 
and  until  she  came  to  her  mother.  Never  had 
she  seen  Harry  look  so  handsome  or  so  noble. 

"You  look  pale,  child  !'*  cries  mamma,  anx- 
iom,  like  all  pavid(£  maitres, 

"  Tis  the  cold — ^no,  I  mean  the  heat  Thank 
Tou,  Mr.  Warrington.'*  And  she  makes  him  a 
faint  courtesy,  as  Harry  hows  a  tremendous  bow, 
and  walks  elsewhere  among  his  guests.  He 
hardly  knows  what  is  happening  at  first,  so  on- 
giyiahe. 

He  is  aroused  by  another  altercation  be- 
tween his  aunt  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry. 
When  the  royal  favorite  passed  the  duchess,  her 
Grace  gave  her  ladyship  an  awful  stare  gut  of 
eyes  that  were  not  so  bright  now  as  they  had 
been  in  the  young  days  when  they  "set  the 
world  on  fire ;"  turned  round  with  an  afiected 
hngh  to  her  neighbor,  and  shot  at  the  jolly 
Hanoverian  lady  a  ceaseless  fire  of  giggles  and 
sneers.  The  countess  pursued  her  game  at 
cards,  not  knowing,  or  not  choosing  perhaps  to 
know,  how  her  enemy  was  jibing  at  her.  There 
had  been  a  feud  of  many  years'  date  between 
their  Graces  of  Qneensberry  and  the  family  on 
the  throne. 

"  How  you  all  bow  down  to  the  idol ! "  Don't 
tell  me !  You  are  as  bad  as  the  rest,  my  good 
Madame  Bernstein !"  the  Dachess  says.  "Ah, 
what  a  trae  Christian  country  this  is  I  and  how 
year  dear  first  husband,  the  Bishop,  would  have 
liked  to  see  such  a  sight  I" 

"Forgive  me,  if  I  fail  quite  to  understand 
your  Grace." 

"  We  are  both  of  us  growing  old,  my  good 
Bernstein,  or,  perhaps,  we  won't  understand 
when  we  don't  choose  to  understand.  That  is 
the  way  with  us  women,  my  good  young  Iro- 
quois." 

"  Your  Grace  remarked,  that  it  was  a  Christ- 
ian country,"  said  Madame  de  Bernstein,  "  and 
I  fiiil  to  perceive  the  point  of  the  remark." 

'indeed,  my  good  creature,  there  is  very 
little  point  in  it !  I  meant  we  were  such  good 
Christians,  because  we  were  so  forgiring.  Don't 
yon  remember  reading  when  you  were  young, 
or  your  husband  the  Bishop  reading  when  he 
was  in  the  pulpit,  how,  when  a  woman  among 
the  Jews  was  caught  doing  wrong,  the  Pharisees 
^wwe  for  stoning  her  out  of  hand  ?  Far  from 
%tQidng  snch  a  woman  now,  look,  how  fond  we 

tm  of  her!     Any  man  in  this  room  would  go 


round  it  on  bis  knees  if  yonder  woman  bade 
him.  Yes,  Madam  Walmoden,  you  may  look 
up  fVom  your  cards  with  your  great  painted 
face,  and  frown  with  your  great  painted  eye- 
brows at  me.  You  know  I  am  talking  about 
you ;  and  1  intend  to  go  on  talking  about  you, 
too.  I  say  any  man  here  would  go  round  the 
room  on  his  knees,  if  you  bade  him  !'* 

"  I  think,  madam,  I  know  two  or  three  who 
wouldn't!"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  with  some 
spirit. 

"  Quick,  let  me  hug  them  to  my  heart  of 
hearts!"  cries  the  old  Duchess.  "Which  aro 
they?  Bring  *em  to  me,  my  dear  Iroquois! 
Let  us  have  a  game  of  four — of  honest  men  and 
women ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  can  find  a  couple 
more  partners,  Mr.  Warrington !" 

"  Here-ure  we  three,"  says  thoBaroness  Bern- 
stein, with  a  forced  laugh ;  "  let  us  play  a  dum- 
my." 

"Pray,  madam,  where  is  the  third?"  asks 
the  old  Dachess,  looking  round. 

"  Madam  I"  cries  out  the  other  elderly  lady, 
"  I  leave  your  Grace  to  boast  of  your  honesty, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  spotless :  but  I  will 
thank  you  not  to  doubt  mine  before  my  own 
relatives  and  children  I" 

"  See  how  she  fires  up  at  a  word  I  I  am  sure, 
my  dear  creature,  you  are  qnite  as  honest  as 
most  of  the  company,"  says  the  Duchess. 

"Which  may  not  be  good  enough  for  her 
Grace  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  and  Dover, 
who,  to  be  sure,  might  have  staid  away  in  such 
a  case ;  but  it  is  the  best  my  nephew  could  get, 
madam,  and  his  best  he  has  given  you.  Yon 
look  astonished,  Harry,  my  dear — and  well  yon 
may.     He  is  not  used  to  our  ways,  madam." 

"  Madam,  he  has  found  an  aunt  who  can 
teach  him  our  ways,  and  a  great  deal  more  !'* 
cries  the  Duchess,  rapping  her  fan. 

"  She  will  teach  hitn  to  try  and  make  all  his 
guests  welcome,  old  or  young,  rieh  or  poor. 
That  b  the  Virginian  way,  isn't  it,  Harry? 
She  will  tell  him,  when  Catherine  Hyde  is 
angry  with  his  old  aunt,  that  they  were  friends 
as  girls,  and  ought  not  to  quarrel  now  they  aro 
old  women.  And  sho  will  not  be  wrong,  will 
she,  Duchess?"  And  herewith  the  one  dow- 
ager made  a  superb  courtesy  to  the  other,  and 
the  battle  just  impending  between  them  passed 
away. 

"  Egad,  it  was  like  Byng  and  Galissoni^re !" 
cried  Chaplain  Sampson,  as  Harry  talked  over 
the  night's  transactions  with  his  pupil  next 
morning.  "No  power  on  earth,  I  thought, 
could  have  prevented  those  two  from  going  into 
action  I** 

"  Seventy-fours  at  least — ^both  of  *em ! "  laughs 
Harry. 

"  But  the  Baroness  declined  the  battle,  and 
sailed  out  of  fire  with  inimitable  skill." 

"  Why  should  she  be  afraid?  I  have  heard 
you  say  my  aunt  is  as  witty  as  any  woman 
alive,  and  need  fear  the  tongue  of  no  dowager 
in  England." 

"  Hem  I     Perhaps  she  had  good  reasons  for 
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being  peaceable  T'  Sampson  knew  rerj  well 
what  they  were,  and  that  poor  Bernstein's  repu- 
tatioQ  was  so  hopelessly  flawed  and  cracked, 
that  any  sarcasms  lereled  at  Madame  Walmo- 
den  were  equally  api^icable  to  her. 

♦*Sir,"  cried  Harry,  in  great  amazement, 
'*yoa  don't  mean  to  say  there  is  any  thing 
against  the  character  of  my  aunt,  the  Baroness 
de  Bernstein*" 

The  Chaplain  looked  at  the  yonng  Yiiiginian 
with  snch  an  air  of  ntter  wonderment  that  the 
latter  saw  there  mnst  be  some  history  against 
his  aunt,  and  some  charge  which  Sampson  did 
not  choose  to  reveaL  ^*  Great  Heavens ! "  Hany 
groaned  out,  **  are  there  two  then  in  the  family, 
who  are — " 

"Which  two  ?"  asked  the  Chaplain. 

Bnt  here  Harry  stopped,  bluing  very  red. 
He  remembered,  and  we  shall  presently  have  to 
state,  whence  he  had  got  his  information  regard- 
ing the  other  family  culprit,  and  bit  his  lip, 
and  was  silent. 

**  By-gones  are  always  unpleasant  things,  Mr. 
Warrington,'*  said  the  Chaplain ;  "  and  we  had 
best  hold  our  peace  regarding  them.  No  man 
or  woman  can  lire  long  in  this  wicked  world  of 
ours  without  some  scandal  attaching  to  them, 
and  I  fear  our  excellent  Baroness  has  been  no 
more  fortunate  than  her  neighbors.  We  can 
not  escape  calumny,  my  dear  young  friend  1 
Yon  hare  had  sad  proof  enough  of  that  in  your 
brief  stay  among  ns.  Bnt  we  can  have  clear 
consciences,  and  that  is  the  main  point  I "  And 
herewith  the  Chaplain  threw  his  handsome  eyes 
upward,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  Ais  conscience 
was  as  white  as  the  ceiling. 

'*  Has  there  been  any  thing  very  wrong,  then, 
about  my  Aunt  Bernstein  ?"  continued  Harry, 
remembering  how  at  home  his  mother  had  never 
spoken  of  the  Baroness. 

*'  O  eancta  simpUcitael^  the  Chaplain  mut- 
tered to  himself.  "  Stories,  my  dear  Sir,  much 
older  than  your  time  or  mine.  Stories  such  as 
were  told  about  every  body,  de  nedete ;  yon 
know  with  what  degree  of  trnth  in  your  own 
case." 

"Confound  the  villain!  I  should  like  to 
hear  any  scoundrel  say  a  word  against  the  dear 
old  lady,"  cries  the  young  gentleman.  "  Why, 
this  world,  parson,  is  fnll  of  lies  and  scandal !" 

"  And  yon  are  just  beginning  to  find  it  out, 
my  dear  Sir,"  cries  the  clergyman,  with  his 
most  beatified  air.  "Whose  character  has 
not  been  attacked  ?  My  lord's,  yours,  mine — 
every  one's.  We  must  bear  as  well  as  we  can, 
and  pardon  to  the  utmost  of  onr  power.'* 

*  *  You  may.  It's  your  cloth,  you  know  ;  but, 
by  Greorge,  /  won't  I**  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  and 
again  goes  down  the  fist  with  a  thump  on  die 
table.  "Let  any  fellow  say  a  word  in  my 
hearing  against  that  dear  old  creature,  and  I'll 
pnll  his  nose,  as  sore  as  my  name  is  Henry 
Esmond.  How  do  you  do.  Colonel  Lambert? 
You  find  ns  late  again,  8hr.  Me  and  his  Rev- 
erence kept  it  up  pretty  late  with  some  of  the 
young  fellows,  after  the*  ladies  went  away.     I 


hope  the  dear  ladies  are  well.  Sir  ?'*  And  bere 
Hany  rose,  greeting  his  friend  the  Colonel  tht 
kindly,  who  had  come  to  pay  him  a  morning, 
visit,  and  had  entered  the  room  followed  hj 
Mr.  Gumbo  (the  latter  preferred  walking  lery 
leisurely  about  all  the  affairs  of  life)  jutt  ts 
Hany — suiting  the  action  to  the  word—vis 
tweaking  the  nose  of  Calumny. 

"  The  ladies  are  purely.  Whoae  noee  were 
you  pulling  when  I  camte  in,  Mr.  Waningtont" 
says  the  Ccdonel,  laugfaiag. 

"  Isn't  it  a  shame.  Sir  ?  The  parson,  ben, 
was  telling  me,  that  there  are  villains  here  who 
attack  the  character  of  my  aont,  the  Baronos 
of  Bernstein!" 

"  You  lion't  mean  to  say  so!"  eriee  Mr.  Lam- 
bert. 

"  I  tell  Mr.  Harry  that  every  body  is  oihm- 
niated !"  says  the  Chaplain,  with  a  deiiea]  in- 
tonation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  looks  at 
Colonel  Lambert  and  winks,  aa  much  as  to 
say,  "He  knows  nothing— keep  him  in  the 
dark." 

The  Colonel  took  the  hint.  "Yes,"  says 
ho,  "  the  jaws  of  slander  are  forever  wagging. 
Witness  that  story  about  the  danciag-ffirl,  that 
we  all  believed  against  yon,  Hany  Warring- 
ton." 

"What all,  Sir?" 

'  No|  not  all.  One  didn'fr— Hetfy  didat 
You  should  have  heard  her  standing  up  for 
yon,  Harry,  t'other  day,  when  somebody  ~  a 
little  bird — brought  ns  another  story  about  you : 
about  a  game  at  cards  on  Sunday  moniiBg. 
when  you  and  a  firiend  of  yours  might  have 
been  better  employed."  And  here  there  was 
a  look  of  min^d  hnmor  and  reproof  at  the 
clergyman. 

"I^sith,  I  own  it,  Sir!^  says  the  ChapUun. 
"  It  was  mea  cuipoj  mea  mcucima — ^nov  mea  rnm- 
itna  culpOy  only  the  rehearsal  of  an  old  game  at 
picquet,  which  we  had  been  talking  over." 

"And  did  Miss  Hester  stand  up  for  meT 
says  Harry. 

"  Miss  Hester  did.  But  why  that  wondorii^ 
look?"  asks  the  Colonel 

**8he  scolded  me  last  night  like — fike  any 
thing, "  says  downright  Harry.  *  *  I  nerer  beard 
a  yonng  girl  go  on  so.  She  made  fim  of  everr 
body — hit  about  at  yonng  and  old — k>  thai  1 
couldn't  help  telling  her.  Sir,  that  in  our  ucit 
try,  leastways  in  Virginia  (they  say  the  Taakeef 
are  ven^  pert),  you  op  people  don't  «peak  uf  %hth 
elders  8o.  And,  do  you  know.  Sir,  w«  bad  a 
sort  of  a  quarrel,  and  Tm  very  glad  yo«*v«  I 
me  ihe  spoke  kindly  of  me,"  eays  Hjutt,  »b 
his  friend'^  hnnd,  a  ready  boyi^  emotion  gWv' 
ing  ifi  hifl  cheeks  and  in  hU  eyejk 

"  You  won't  <!omo  lo  tnwh  htut  If  jott  ted 
no  worse  pncniy  than  Hcsier,  Mr.  WAn4i|gM«," 
said  the  gb-r^  fathefj  pravely,  Jooldfj^  not  with- 
out a  deep  thtili  i>f  interest  at  the  flusliAid  tee^ 
and  moist  eycj  of  \\\&  young  friend.  **Xb  hr 
fond  of  her?"*  thought  the  ColoneL  *'J|atl 
how  fond?  'Tis  evident  ho  knows  nrflHi^ 
and  Miss  Het  has  been  |»erfbrming  «o4iie  dfhtt 
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trMs.  He  if  ft  fine,  honest  lad,  and  God  bless 
htm!"  And  Colonel  Lambert  looked  toward 
Hanywith  that  manly,  friendly  kindness  which 
oar  Inckj  jonng  Virginian  was  not  nnaocos* 
tomed  to  inspire,  for  be  was  comely  to  look  at, 
prone  to  blush,  to  kindle,  nay,  to  melt,  at  a 
tdnd  stoiy.  His  laughter  was  cheery  to  hear : 
his  eyes  shone  confidently:  his  voice  spoke 
trath. 

*'  And  the  young  lady  of  the  minnet  ?     She 
distinguished  bersielf  to  perfection :  the  whole 


room  admired,"  asked  the  courtly  ChapUin,  *<  I 
tmst  Miss—Miss—'* 

«  Miss  Theodosia  is  perfectly  well,  and  ready 
to  dance  at  this  minute  with  your  Rererence*" 
says  her  father.  *'Or  stay,  Chaplain,  perhaps 
you  only  dance  on  Sunday?"  The  Colonel 
then  turned  to  Harry  again.  '^  Ton  pai4  your 
court  rery  neatly  to  the  great  lady,  Mr.  Flat- 
terer. My  Lady  Yarmouth  has  beeoi  trumpet- 
ing your  praises  at  the  Pump  Boom.  She  says 
she  has  got  a  leedel  .boy  in  HannoTer  dat  is 
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weiy  like  yon,  and  yoa  are  a  shanning  yoang 
•  mans.*' 

*''  If  her  ladjTship  were  a  queeD,  people  could 
scarcely  be  more  respectful  to  her,"  says  the 
Chaplain. 

**  Let  us  call  her  a  vice-queen,  parson,"  says 
the  Colonel,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  eye. 

**  Her  mi^ty  pocketed  forty  of  my  guineas 
at  quadrille,"  cries  Mr.  Warrington,  with  a 
laugh. 

"  She  will  play  yon  on  the  same  terms  an- 
other day.  The  countess  is  fond  of  play,  and 
she  wins  from  most  people,"  said  the  Colonel, 
drj'ly.  **  Why  don't  you  bet  her  ladyship  five 
thousand  on  a  bishopric,  parson  ?  I  have  heard 
of  a  clergyman  who  made  such  a  bet,  and  who 
lost  it,  and  who  paid  it,  and  who  got  the  bish- 
opric." 

'^  Ah  I  who  will  lend  me  the  five  thousand  ? 
Will  you,  Sir  ?"  asked  the  Chaplain. 

"No,  Sir.  I  won't  give  her  five  thousand 
to  be  made  Commander-in-Chief  or  Pope  of 
Rome,"  sajTs  the  Colonel,  stoutly.  "I  shall 
fling  no  stones  at  the  woman ;  bat  I  shall  bow 
no  knee  to  her,  as  I  see  a  pack  of  rascals  do. 
No  ofiTense — I  don't  mean  you.  And  I  don't 
mean  Harry  Warrington,  who  was  quite  right 
to  be  civil  to  her,  and  to  lose  his  money  with 
good-humor.  Harry,  I  am  come  to  bid  thee 
farewell,  my  boy.  We  have  had  our  pleasuring 
— my  money  is  run  out,  and  we  must  jog  back 
to  Oakhurst.  Will  you  ever  come  and  see  the 
old  place  again  ?" 

"  Now,  Sir,  now  I  FU  ride  hack  with  you  1" 
cries  Harry,  eagerly. 

"Why — ^no— not  now,"  says  the  Colonel  in 
a  hurried  manner.  "  We  haven't  got  room — 
that  is,  we're — ^we're  expecting  some  friends 
[the  Lord  forgive  me  for  the  lie  1"  he  mutters]. 
**But — but  you'll  come  to  us  when — when 
Tom's  at  home — ^yes,  when  Tom's  at  home. 
That  will  be  fiimous  fun — and  I'd  have  you  to 
know.  Sir,  that  my  wife  and  I  love  you  sin- 
cerely, Sir — and  so  do  the  girls,  however  much 
they  scold  you.  And  if  you  ever  are  in  a 
scrape — and  such  things  have  happened,  Mr. 
Chaplain  I  you  will  please  to  count  upon  me. 
Mind  that,  Sir  I" 

And  the  Colonel  was  for  taking  leave  of 
Harry  then  and  there,  on  the  spot,  but  the 
young  man  followed  him  down  the  stairs,  and 
insisted  upon  saying  good-by  to  his  dear  ladies. 

Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  Mr.  Lambert's  lodging,  the  two  gentlemen 
took  the  direction  of  the  common,  where,  look- 
ing from  Harry's  windows,  Mr.  Sampson  saw 
the  pair  in  earnest  conversation.  First,  Lam- 
bert smiled  and  looked  rogubh.  Then,  pres- 
ently, at  a  farther  stage  of  the  talk,  he  flung 
up  both  his  hands  and  performed  other  gestures 
indicating  surprise  and  agitation. 

"  The  boy  is  telling  him,"  thought  the  Chap- 
lain. When  Mr.  Warrington  came  back  in  an 
hour,  he  found  his  Reverence  deep  in  the  com- 
position of  a  sermon.  Harry*s  face  was  gprave 
and  melancholy ;  he  flung  down  his  hat,  buried 


himself  in  a  great  chair,  and  then  came  frou 
his  lips  something  like  an  execration. 

"  The  young  ladies  are  going,  and  our  heart 
is  afiected?"  said  the  Chaplain,  looking  up  from 
his  manuscript.  • 

"  Heart!"  sneered  Harry. 

'  *  Which  of  the  young  ladies  is  the  conqueror, 
Sir?  I  thought  the  youngest's  eyes  followed 
you  about  at  your  ball." 

"  Confound  the  little  termagant!"  broke  out 
Harry,  "  what  does  she  mean  by  being  eo  pert 
tp  me  ?     She  treats  me  as  if  I  was  a  fool  I" 

"  And  no  man  is.  Sir,  with  a  woman !"  said 
the  scribe  of  the  sermon. 

*  *  Ain't  they.  Chaplain  ?"  And  Harry  grofrkd 
out  more  naughty  words  expressive  of  inward 
disquiet. 

"  By-the-way,  have  you  heard  any  thing  of 
your  lost  property  ?"  asked  the  Chaplain,  pres- 
ently looking  up  from  his  pages. 

Harry  said,  **  No !"  with  another  word,  which 
I  would  not  print  for  the  world. 

"  I  begin  to  suspect,  Sir,  that  there  was  moro 
money  than  yon  Uke  to  own  in  that  book.  I 
wish  I  cocdd  find  some." 

"There  were  notes  in  it,"  said  Harry,  very 
gloomily,  "and — and  papers  that  I  am  very 
Sony  to  lose.  What  the  deuce  has  come  of 
it  ?     I  had  it  when  we  dined  together." 

"  I  saw  you  put  it  in  your  pocket !"  cried  the 
Chaplain.  "  I  saw  you  take  it  out  and  pay  at 
the  toy-shop  a  bill  for  a  gold  thimble  and  work- 
box  for  one  of  your  young  ladies.  Of  cour»3 
you  have  asked  there.  Sir  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  says  Mr.  Warrington, 
plunged  in  melancholy. 

"  Gumbo  put  you  to  bed,  at  least,  if  I  re- 
member right.  I  was  so  cut  myself  that  I 
scarce  remember  any  thing.  Can  you  trust 
those  black  fellows.  Sir  ?" 

"  I  can  trust  him  with  my  head.  With  my 
head  ?"  groaned  out  Mr.  Warrington,  bitterly. 
"I  can't  trust  myself  with  it." 

"  Oh  that  a  man  should  put  an  enemy  into 
his  month  to  steal  away  his  brains  1" 

"  You  may  Well  call  it  an  enemy.  Chaplain. 
Hang  it,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  a  vow 
never  to  drink  another  drop  I  A  fellow  says 
any  thing  when  he  is  in  drink." 

The  Chaplain  laughed.  "You,  Sir,"  he 
said,  "are  close  enough!"  And  the  truth 
was,  that,  for  the  last  few  days,  no  amount  of 
wine  would  unseal  Mr.  Warrington's  lips,  when 
the  artless  Sampson  by  chance  touched  on  the 
subject  of  his  patron's  loss. 

"  And  so  the  little  country  nymphs  are  gone, 
or  going.  Sir?"  asked  the  Chaplain.  **They 
were  nice,  fresh  little  things;  but  I  think  the 
mother  was  the  finest  woman  of  the  throe.  I 
declare,  a  woman  at  five-and-thir^  or  so  is  at 
her  prime.     What  do  you  say,  Sir?" 

Mr.  Warrington  looked,  for  a  moment,  as- 
kance at  the  clergyman.  "Confound  all  wo- 
men, I  say  1"  muttered  the  young  misogynist. 
For  which  sentiment  every  well-conditioned 
person  will  surely  rebuke  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

SinCANOLSMlCNTS. 

OcB  good  Colonel  had,  no  doubt,  taken  conn- 
sel  tvith  his  good  wife,  and  they  had  determined 
to  remore  their  little  Hetty  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible ont  of  the  reach  of  the  charmer.  In  com- 
plaints snch  as  that  under  which  the  poor  little 
maiden  was  suj^iosed  to  be  sufFering,  the  rem- 
edy of  absence  and  distance  often  acts  efiectnal- 
I7  with  men ;  but  I  believe  women  are  not  so 
easily  cured  by  the  alibi  treatment.  Some  of 
them  mU  go  away  ever  so  far,  and  for  ever  so 
long,  and  the  obstinate  disease  hangs  by  them, 
spite  of  distance  or  climate.  Yon  may  whip, 
ibuse,  torture,  insult  them,  and  still  the  little, 
deluded  creatures  will  persist  in  their  fidelity. 
Nay,  if  I  may  speak,  after  profound  and  extens- 
ive study  and  observation,  there  are  few  better 
ways  of  securing  the  faithfalness  and  admira- 
tioo  of  the  beautiful  partners  of  our  existence 
than  a  little  judicious  ill-treatment;  a  brisk  dose 
of  occafflonal  violence  as  an  alterative,  and  for 
general  and  wholesome  diet,  a  cooling  but  pret- 
ty constant  neglect.  At  sparing  intervals,  ad- 
mmister  small  quantities  of  love  and  kindness ; 
but  not  eveiy  day,  or  too  often,  as  this  medicine, 
mach  taken,  loses  its  eflect.  Those  dear  creat- 
ures who  are  the  most  indifferent  to  their  hus- 
bands, are  those  who  are  cloyed  by  too  much 
surfeiting  of  the  sugar-plums  and  lollypops  of 
love.  I  have  known  a  young  being,  with  every 
wish  gratified,  yawn  in  her  adoring  huBband*s 
&oe,  and  prefer  the  conversation  and  petits  soina 
of  the  merest  booby  and  idiot ;  while,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  I  have  seen  Chloe — at  whom  Streph- 
on  has  flung  his  bootjack  in  the  morning,  or 
whom  he  has  cursed  before  the  servants  at  din- 
ner—come creeping  and  fondling  to  his  knee  at 
tea-time,  when  he  is  comfortable  after  his  little 
nsp  and  his  good  wine,  and  pat  his  head  and 
play  him  his  favorite  tunes ;  and  when  old  John, 
the  bntler,  or  old  Mary,  the  maid,  comes  in  with 


the  bed-candles,  look  round  proudly,  as  much 
as  to  say,  noir,  John,  look  how  good  my  dear- 
est Henry  is !  Make  your  game,  gentlemen, 
then  I  There  is  the  coaxing,  fondling,  adoring 
line,  when  you  are  henpecked,  and  Lonisa  is 
indifferent,  and  bored  out  of  her  existence. 
There  is  iJie  manly,  selfish,  effectual  system, 
where  she  answers  to  the  whistle ;  and  comes 
in  at  **Down  Charge;"  and  knows  her  mas- 
ter ;  and  frisks  and  fawns  about  him ;  and  nuz- 
zles at  his  knees ;  and  *'  Ucks  the  hand  that's 
raised'* — that's  raised  to  do  her  good,  as  (I  quote 
from  memory)  Mr.  Pope  finely  observes.  What 
used  the  late  lamented  O'Connell  to  say,  over 
whom  a  grateful  country  has  raised  such  a  mag- 
nificent testimonial  ?  **  Hereditary  bondsmen," 
he  used  to  remark,  '^know  ye  not,  who  would 
be  free,  themselves  must  9trike  the  blow  t"  Of 
course  you  must,  in  political  as  in  domestie  cir- 
cles. So  up  with  your  cudgels,  my  enslaved, 
injured  boys  I 

Women  will  be  pleased  with  these  remarks, 
because  they  have  such  a  taste  for  humor  and 
understand  irony :  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  young  Gmbstreet,  who  corresponds  with 
three  penny  papers  and  describes  the  persons 
and  conversation  of  gentlemen  whom  he  meets 
at  his  "  clubs,"  will  say,  **  I  told  you  so  I  He 
advocates  the  thrashing  of  women !  He  has 
no  nobility  of  soul  I  He  has  no  heart!'*  Nor 
have  I,  my  eminent  young  Gmbstreet!  any 
more  than  you  have  ears.  Dear  ladies !  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  only  joking  in  the  above  remarks 
— I  do  not  advocate  the  thrashing  of  your  sex 
at  all — and,  as  you  can't  understand  the  com- 
monest bit  of  fun,  beg  leave  flatly  to  tell  you, 
that  I  consider  your  sex  a  hundred  times  more 
loving  and  faithful  than  ours. 

So  what  is  the  use  of  Hetty's  parents  taking 
her  home,  if  the  little  maid  intends  to  be  just 
as  fond  of  Harry  absent  as  of  Harry  present? 
Why  not  let  her  see  him  before  Ball  and  Dob- 
bin are  put  to,  and  say  **Good-by,  Harry!  I 
was  very  willful  and  fractious  last  night,  and 
you  were  very  kind:  but  good-by,  Harry!" 
She  will  show  no  special  emotion:  she  is  so 
ashamed  of  her  secret  that  she  will  not  betray 
it.  Harry  is  too  much  precccupied  to  discover 
it  for  himself.  He  does  not  know  what  grief  is 
lying  behind  Hetty's  glances,  or  hidden  under 
the  artifice  of  her  innocent  young  smiles.  He 
has,  perhaps,  a  care  of  his  own.  He  will  part 
from  her  calmly,  and  fancy  she  is  happy  to  get 
back  to  her  music  and  her  poultry  and  her 
flower-garden. 

He  did  not  even  ride  part  of  the  way  home- 
ward by  the  side  of  his  friend's  carriage.  He 
had  some  other  party  arranged  for  that  after- 
noon, and  when  he  returned  thence,  the  good 
Lamberts  were  gone  fh)m  Tnnbridge  Wells. 
There  were  their  windows  open,  and  the  card 
in  one  of  them  signifying  that  the  apartments 
were  once  more  to  let.  A  little  passing  sorrow 
at  the  blank  aspect  of  the  rooms  lately  enlivened 
by  countenances  so  frank  and  friendly,  may 
have  crossed  the  young  gentleman's  mind ;  but 
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ho  dines  at  the  White  Hone  at  foor  o*dock,  and 
eats  his  dinner  and  calls  fiercely  for  his  hottle. 
Poor  little  Hester  will  choke  over  her  tea  about 
the  same  hoar  when  the  Lamberts  arrive  to  sleep 
at  the  honse  of  their  firiends  at  Westerham.  The 
yonng  roses  will  be  wan  in  her  cheeks  in  the 
morning,  and  there  will  be  black  circles  round 
her  eyes.  It  was  the  tiinnder:  the  night  was 
hot:  she  coold  not  sleep:  she  will  be  better 
Avben  she  gets  home  again  the  next  day.  And 
home  they  come.  There  is  the  gate  where  he 
felL  There  is  the  bed  he  lay  in,  the  chair,  in 
which  he  nsed  to  sit^what  ages  seem  to  have 
passed  I  What  a  galf  between  to-day  and  yes- 
terday! Who  is  that  little  child  calling  her 
chickens,  or  watering  her  roses  yonder  P  Are 
she  and  that  girl  the  same  Hester  Lambert? 
Why,  she  is  ewer  so  mach  older  than  Thoo  now 
— ^Theo,  who  has  always  been  so  composed,  and 
so  clever,  and  so  old  for  her  age.  Bnt  in  a 
night  or  two  Hester  has  lived — oh,  long,  long 
years  I  So  have  many  besides :  and  poppy  and 
mandragora  wiU  never  medidne  them  to  the 
sweet  sleep  they  tasted  yesterday. 

Maria  Esmond  saw  the  Lambert  cavalcade 
drive  away,  and  felt  a  grim  relief.  She  looks 
with  hot  eyes  at  Harry  when  he  comes  in  to  his 
annt*8  card-tables,  flushed  with  Barbean's  good 
wine.  He  langhs,  rattles,  in  reply  to  his  aant, 
who  asks  him  which  of  the  giiis  is  his  sweet- 
heart ?  He  gayly  says,  he  loves  them  both  like 
sisters.  He  has  never  seen  a  better  gentleman, 
nor  better  peof^e  than  the  Lamberts.  Why  is 
Lambert  not  a  general  ?  He  has  been  a  most 
distinguished  officer:  his  Boyal  Higimess  the 
J)uke  is  very  fond  of  him.  Madame  Bernstein 
says  that  Harry  must  make  interest  with  Lady 
Yarmouth  for  his  prot^gd. 

"EUe  rawole  de  fuus  cher  bedid  anche!*' 
says  Madame  Bernstein,  mimicking  the  count- 
ess's German  accent  The  baroness  is  delight- 
ed with  her  boy^s  success.  *^  You  carry  off  the 
hearts  of  all  the  old  women,  doesn't  he,  Maria  ?** 
she  says  with  a  sneer  at  her  niece,  who  quivers 
under  the  stab. 

'*  You  were  quite  right,  my  dear,  not  to  per- 
ceive that  she  cheaHed  at  cards,  and  you  play 
like  a  grand  seigneur,*'  continues  Madame  ds 
Bernstein. 

*^£Hd  she  dieat?"  cries  Harry  astonished. 
''I  am  sure,  ma'am,  I  saw  no  unfair  play." 

**  No  more  did  I,  my  dear,  but  I  am  sure  she 
cheated.  /Bah!  every  woman  cheatt.  I  and 
Maria  included,  when  we  can  get  a  chanee. 
But,  when  you  play  with  the  Walmoden,  you 
don't  do  wrong  to  lose  in  moderation :  and  many 
men  cheat  in  that  way.  CulUvate  her.  She 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  your  beaux  yeitx.  Why 
should  your  Excellency  not  be  Govonor  of  Vir- 
ginia, ^  ?  You  must  go  and  pay  your  respects 
to  the  Duke  and  his  Migesty  at  Kensington. 
The  Countess  of  Yarmouth  will  be  your  best 
friend  at  Court." 

'*  Why  should  you  not  introduce  me,  aunt?" 
adLed  Harry. 

The  old  lady's  rouged  cheek  grew  a  little 


redder.  '^I  am  not  in  favor  at  KensingtOD," 
she  said.  **  I  may  have  been  once ;  and  there 
are  no  faces  so  unwelcome  to  kings  as  those 
they  wish  to  forget  All  of  us  want  to  fbiget 
something  or  somebody.  I  dare  say  our  hghm 
here  would  like  to  wipe  a  sum  or  two  off  the 
slate.     Wouldst  thou  not,  Harry  ?" 

Harry  turned  red  too,  and  so  did  Maria,  and 
his  aunt  laughed  one  of  those  wicked  Isoglis 
which  are  not  altogether  pleasant  to  hesr. 
What  meant  tiiose  guilty  signals  on  the  dieds 
of  her  nephew  and  niece  ?  What  accoont  vst 
scored  upon  the  memory  of  either  which  they 
were  desirous  to  etEacQ  ?  I  fear  Madame  Bern- 
stein was  right,  and  that  most  folks  have  sane 
ugly  reckonings  written  up  on  their  consdences 
which  we  were  glad  to  be  quit  of. 

Had  Maria  known  one  of  the  causes  of  Hl^ 
rfs  disquiet,,  that  mid<He-aged  spinster  wodd 
have  been  more  unquiet  still.  For  some  dsjs 
he  had  missed  a  pocket-book.  He  had  remem- 
bered it  in  his  possession  on  that  daj  when  he 
drank  so  much  claret  at  the  White  Horse,  and 
Gumbo  carried  him  to  bed.  He  sought  for  it 
in  the  morning,  but  none  of  his  servants  had 
seen  it.  He  had  inqoiVied  fbr  it  at  the  White 
Hone,  bnt  there  were  no  traces  of  it  He  eoald 
not  cry  the  book,  and  could  only  make  very  cau- 
tions inquiries  req>ecting  it  He  mast  not  have 
it  known  that  the  book  was  lost  A  pretty  eon* 
dition  of  mind  Lady  Maria  Esmond  woold  be 
in  if  she  knew  that  tiie  outpourings  of  her  hesit 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  public !  The  letters 
contained  all  sorts  of  disclosures ;  a  hondred 
fiunily  secrets  were  narrated  by  the  artless  cor- 
respondent :  there  was  ever  so  much  satire  and 
abuse  of  persons  with  whom  she  and  Mr.  War- 
rington came  in  contact  There  were  expos- 
tulations about  his  attentions  to  other  ladies. 
There  was  scorn,  scandal,  jokes,  ai^teals,  pro^ 
tests  of  eternal  fidelity ;  the  usual  fanago,  dear 
madam,  which  you  may  remember  you  wrote  to 
yonr  Edward  when  you' were  eagi^sed  to  him, 
and  before  you  became  Mrs.  Jones.  Would  you 
like  Uiose  letters  to  be  read  by  any  one  else? 
Do  you  recollect  what  you  said  about  the  Hiss 
Browns  in  two  or  three  of  thoee  letters,  and 
Uie  un&vorable  opinion  you  expressed  of  Mrs. 
Thompson's  character  ?  Do  you  happen  to  re- 
call the  words  which  you  used  regarding  Jones 
himself  whom  you  subsequently  married  (for 
in  consequence  of  disputes  about  the  setttemeatt 
yonr  engagement  with  Edward  was  broken  off)? 
and  would  you  like  Mr.  J.  to  see  those  renuots? 
Yon  knew  you  wouldn't.  Then  be  pleased  ta 
withdraw  that  imputation  whidi  yon  have  al* 
ready  cast  in  your  mind  upon  Lady  Maria  Es- 
mond. No  doubt  her  letters  were  very  foolish, 
as  most  love-letters  are ;  but  it  does  noi  fbUow 
that  there  was  any  thing  wrong  in  them.  They 
are  foolish  when  written  by  yonng  foUa  to  one 
another,  and  how  mach  more  foolish  when  writ- 
ten by  an  old  man  to  a  young  lass,  or  by  an  old 
lass  to  a  young  lad  I  No  wonder  Lady  Msria 
should  not  like  her  letters  to  be  read.  Why, 
the  very  spelling^bnt  that  didn't  matter  so 
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much  in  her  ladyship's  days,  and  people  are  jnst 
as  foolish  now^  though  thej  spell  better.  No, 
it  is  not  the  spelling  which  matters  so  mnch ; 
it  is  the  writing  at  all.  I  for  one,  and  for  the 
fntnre,  am  determined  never  to  speak  or  write 
my  mind  ont  regarding  any  thing  or  any  body. 
I  intend  to  say  of  every  woman,  that  she  is  chaste 
and  handsome ;  of  every  man,  that  he  is  hand- 
some, clerer,  and  rich ;  of  every  book,  that  it  is 
delightfully  interesting ;  of  Snobmore*s  manners, 
that  they  sire  gentleman-like ;  of  Screwby's  din- 
ners, that  they  are  luxurious ;  of  Jawkins's  con- 
versation, that  it  is  lively  and  amtising ;  of  Xan- 
tippe,  that  she  has  a  sweet  temper;  <^  Jeaebel, 
that  her  color  is  natural ;  of  Bluebeard,  that  he 
really  was  most  indulgent  to  his  wives,  and  that 
very  likely  they  died  of  bronchitis.  What  I  a 
word  against  the  spotless  Messalina  ?  What  an 
unfiivorable  view  of  human  nature  I  What  I 
King  Cheops  was  not  a  perfect  monarch  ?  Oh, 
von  railer  at  royalty  and  slanderer  of  all  that  is 
noble  and  good !  When  this  book  is  concluded, 
I  shall  change  the  jaundiced  livery  which  my 
books  have  worn  since  I  began  to  lisp  in  num- 
bers, have  rose-colored  coats  for  them  with  cher- 
ubs on  the  cover,  and  all  the  characters  within 
shall  be  perfect  angels. 

Meanwhile  we  are  in  a  society  of  men  and 
women  from  whose  shoulders  no  sort  of  wings 
have  sprouted  as  yet,  and  who,  without  any 
manner  of  doubt,  have  their  little  fellings. 
There  is  Madame  Bernstein:  she  has  fallen 
asleep  after  dinner,  and  eating  and  drinking  too 
much — ^those  are  her  ladyship's  little  failings. 
iix,  Hany  Warrington  has  gone  to  play  a  match 
at  billiards  with  Count  Caramboli:  I  suspect 
idleness  is  his  fiftiling.  That  is  what  Mr.  Chap- 
lain Sampson  remarks  to  Lady  Maria,  as  they 
are  talking  together  in  a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to 
intermptAont  Bernstein's  doze  in  the  neighbor- 
ing room. 

'*  A  gentleman  of  Mr.  Warrington's  means 
can  afibrd  to  be  idle, "  says  Lady  Maria.  *'  Why, 
sore  you  love  cards  and  billiards  yourself,  my 
good  Bfr.  Sampson  ?" 

**  I  don't  say,  madam,  my  practice  is  good, 
ooly  my  doctrine  is  sound,''  says  Mr.  Chaplain, 
widi  a  sigh.  '*This  young  gentleman  diould 
have  some  employment.  He  should  appear  at 
Court,  and  enter  the  service  of  his  country,  as 
befits  a  man  of  his  station.  He  should  settle 
down,  and  choose  a  woman  of  a  suitable  rank 
as  his  wife.'*  Sampson  looks  in  her  ladyship's 
&ee  as  he  speaks. 

'*  Indeed,  my  cousin  is  wasting  his  time,** 
says  Lady  Maria,  blushing  slightly. 

''Mr.  Warrington  might  see  his  relatives  of 
his  Other's  family,'*  suggests  Mr.  Chaplain. 

"Suffolk  country  boobies  drinking  beer  and 
hallooing  alter  foxes  I  I  don't  see  any  thing  to  be 
gained  by  his  frequenting  them,  Mr.  Sampson !" 
'*They  are  of  an  ancient  family,  of  which 
the  chief  has  been  knight  of  the  shire  these 
hundred  years,"  says  the  Chaplain.  '<  I  have 
heard  Sir  Miles  hath  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hany*s 
age-HHid  abeas^,  too.* 


"I  know  nothing,  Sir,  about  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington, and  his  daughters,  and  his  beauties!'* 
cries  Maria,  in  a  flusten 

"The  baroness  stirred — no—her  ladyship  is 
in  a  sweet  sleep,"  says  the  Chaplain,  in  a  very 
soft  voice.  **I  fear,  madam,  for  your  lady- 
ship's cousin,  Mr.  Warrington.  I  fear  for  his 
youth ;  for  designing  pemons  who  may  get  about 
him ;  for  extravagances,  follies,  intrigues  even 
into  which  he  will  be  led,  and  into  which  every 
body  will  try  to  iempt  him.  His  lordship,  my 
kind  patron,  bade  me  to  come  and  watch  over 
him,  and  I  am  here  accordingly,  as  your  lady- 
ship knoweth.  I  know  the  follies  of  young 
men.  Perhaps  I  have  practiced  them  myself. 
I  own  it  with  a  blush,"  adds  Mr.  Sampson,  with 
much  unction — not,  however,  bringing  the  prom- 
ised blush  forward  to  corroborate  the  asserted 
repentance. 

"Between  ourselves,  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington 
is  In  some  trouble  now,  madam,**  continues  the 
Chi4)laih9  steadily  looking  at  Lady  Maria. 

"What,  again?'*  shrieks  the  lady. 

"Hush!  Your  ladyship's  dear  invalid T 
whispers  the  Chaplain,  again  pointing  toward 
Madame  Bernstein.  **  Do  you  think  your  cous- 
in has  any  partiality  for  any — any  member  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  fiaunily  ?  for  example,  Miss  Lam- 
bertr-?" 

"There  is  nothing  between  him  and  Miss 
Lambert,"  says  Lady  Maria. 

"Your  ladyship  is  certain ?" 

"Women  are  said  to  have  good  eyes  In  such 
matters,  my  good  Sampson,"  says  my  lady,  with 
an  easy  air.  **I  thought  the  little  %irl  seemed 
to  be  following  him." 

"Then  I  am  at  fault  once  more,**  the  frank 
Chaplain  said.  "  Mr.  Warrington  said  of  the 
young  lady,  that  she  ought  to  go  back  to  her 
doll,  and  called  her  a  pert  stuck-up  little  hussy  " 

"  Ah  !**  sighed  Lady  Maria,  as  if  relieved  by 
the  news. 

"Then,  madam,  there  must  be  somebody 
else,"  said  the  Chaplain.  ^'Has  he  confided 
nothing  to  your  ladyship  ?" 

"  To  me,  Mr.  Sampson  ?  What  ?  Where  ? 
How  ?"  exclaims  Maria. 

"  Some  six  days  ago,  after  we  had  been  din- 
ing at  the  White  Horse,  and  drinking  too  free- 
ly, Mr.  Warrington  lost  a  pocket-book  contain- 
ing letters.** 

'*  Letters  ?**  gasps  Lady  Maria. 

"  And  probably  more  money  than  he  likes  to 
own,"  continues  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  grave 
nod  of  the  head.  "  He  is  very  much  disturbed 
about  the  book.  We  have  both  made  cautious 
inquiries  about  it.  We  have —  Gracious  pow- 
ers, is  your  ladyship  ill  ?" 

Here  my  Lady  Maria  gave  three  remarkably 
shrill  screams,  and  tumbled  olF  her  chair. 

"I  will  see  the  Prince.  I  have  a  right  to 
see  him.  What's  this  ?— Where  am  I  ?— \^at*ta 
the  matter?**  cries  Madame  Bernstein,  waking 
up  firom  her  sleep.  She  had  been  dreaming  of 
old  days,  no  Aubt.  The  old  lady  shook  in  all 
her  limbt— her  fiKe  was  very  much  flashed. 
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She  stared  about  wildly  a  moment,  and  then  tot- 
tered forward  on  her  tortoiseshell  cane.  *■  *  What 
—what's  the  matter  ?"  she  asked  again.  ' *  Have 
you  killed  her,  Sir?" 

'*  Some  sndden  qnalm  most  Wkve  come  over 
her  ladyship*     Shall  I  cat  her  laces,  madam  ? 


or  send  for  a  doctor?"  cries  the  Chaplain,  with 
every  look  of  innocence  and  alarm. 

*'  What  has  passed  between  yon.  Sir  ?*'  asked 
the  old  lady,  fiercely. 

"  I  give  you  my  honor,  madam,  I  have  done 
I  don't  know  what.     I  bat  mentioned  that  Mr. 
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Wanrtngton  had  lost  a  pocket-book  contaiaing 
letters,  and  my  ladj  swooned,  as  yoa  see.** 

Madame  Bernstein  dashed  water  on  her 
niece's  face.  A  feeble  moan  told  presently 
that  the  lady  was  coming  to  herself. 

The  Baroness  looked  sternly  after  Mr.  Samp- 
son, as  ahe  sent  him  away  on  his  errand  for  the 
doctor.  Her  aunt's  grim  countenance  was  of 
little  comfort  to  poor  Maria  when  she  saw  it  on 
waking  up  from  her  swoon. 

"  What  has  happened  ?*'  asked  the  younger 
lady,  bewildered  and  gasping. 

^*  Hm !  You  know  best  what  has  happened, 
tnadam,  I  suppose.  What  hath  happened  be- 
fore in  onr  fiimily?"  cried  the  old  Baroness, 
glaring  at  her  niece  with  savage  eyes. 

'*  Ah  I  yes !  the  letters  have  been  lost — ach 
heber  Himmel  !*'  And  Maria,  as  she  would 
sometimes  do,  when  much  moved,  began  to 
qieak  in  the  language  of  her  mother. 

'*Yes!  the  seal  has  been  broken,  and  the 
letters  hare  been  lost.  Tis  the  old  story  of  the 
Esmonds''  cried  the  elder,  bitterly. 

*'Seal  broken,  letters  lost?  What  do  you 
mean,  aunt  ?*'  asked  Maria,  faintly. 

*'  I  mean  that  my  mother  was  the  only  hon- 
est woman  that  ever  entered  the  family  !*'  cried 
the  Baroness,  stamping  her  foot.  "  And  she 
was  a  parson's  daughter  of  no  family  in  par- 
ticular, or  she  would  have  gone  wrong,  too. 
Good  Heavens  I  u  it  decreed  that  we  are  all  to 
be . .  .  ?" 

"To  be  what,  madam  ?"  ftried  Maria. 
*'  To  be  what  my  Lady  Queensberry  said  we 
were  last  night  To  be  what  we  are!  You 
know  the  word  for  it  !**  cried  the  indignant  old 
woman.  "  I  say,  what  has  come  to  the  whole 
race?  Tour  father's  mother  was  an  honest 
woman,  Maria.  Why  did  I  leave  her  ?  Why 
couldn't  yon  remain  so  ?" 

*^ Madam  t"  exclaims  Maria,  **I  declare,  be- 
fore Heaven,  I  am  as — ** 

**BahI  Don't  madam  me!  Don't  call 
Heaven  to  witness — there's  nobody  by  I  And 
if  yon  swore  to  your  innocence  till  the  rest  of 
year  teeth  dropped  out  of  your  mouth,  my  Lady 
Maria  Esmond^  I  would  not  believe  you  I" 

''  Ah  I  It  was  you  told  him  I"  gasped  Maria. 
8he  reo(^ni2ed  an  arrow  out  of  her  aunt's  quiver. 
"I  saw  some  folly  going  on  between  you 
snd  the  boy,  and  I  told  him  that  you  were  as 
oU  as  his  mother.  Yes,  I  did !  Do  you  sup- 
poie  I  am  going  to  let  Henry  Esmond's  boy 
fling  himself  and  hb  wealth  away  upon  such  a 
battered  old  rock  as  yon  ?  The  boy  sha'n't  be 
robbed  and  cheated  in  our  family.  Not  a  shil- 
ling of  mine  shall  any  of  yon  have  if  he  comes 
to  any  harm  among  yon." 

'*  Ah !  you  told  him  I"  cried  Maria,  with  a 
sadden  burst  of  rebellion.  "Well,  then  1  I'd 
have  you  to  know  that  I  don't  care  a  penny, 
■ladam,  for  your  paltry  money  I  I  have  Mf. 
Harry  Warrington's  word — ^yes,  and  his  letters 
^-aad  X  know  he  will  die  rather' than  break 
it." 
/'He  win  die  if  he  keeps  it  I"  (Maria 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  99.— C  o 


shrugged  her  shoulders.)  "  But  you  don't  care 
for  that — ^you've  no  more  heart — " 

"Than  my  father's  sister,  madam!"  cries 
Maria  again.  The  younger  woman,  ordinarily 
submissive,  had  turned  upon  her  persecutor. 

"Ah!  Why  did  not  I  marry  an  honest 
n^in  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  shaking  her  head,  sad- 
ly. "  Henry  Esmond  was  noble  and  good,  and 
perhaps  might  have  made  me  so.  But  no,  no 
— we  have  all  got  the  taint  in  us — all !  Yon 
don*t  mean  to  sacrifice  this  boy,  Maria?" 

"Madame  ma  tante,  do  you  tfke  me  for  a 
fool  at  my  age  ?"  asks  Maria. 

"  Set  him  free ! .  Fll  give  you  five  thousand 
pounds^in  my — in  my  will,  Maria.  I  will,  on 
my  honor !" 

'*  When  you  were  young,  and  you  liked  Col- 
onel Esmond,  yon  threw  him  aside  for  an  earl, 
and  the  earl  for  a  duke  ?'* 

"Yes." 

''Eh I  Boh  sang  ne  pent  mtntir!  I  have 
no  money,  I  have  no  friends.  My  father  was  a 
spendthrift,  my  brother  is  a  Ix^^gar.  I  have  Mr. 
Warrington's  word,  and  I  know,  madam,  he  will 
keep  it.  And  that's  what  I  tell  your  ladyship  T 
cries  Lady  Maria,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand. 
**  Suppose  my  letters  are  published  to  all  the 
world  to-morrow  ?  Aprcs  ?  I  know  they  con- 
tain things  I  would  as  leave  not  telL  Things 
not  about  me  alone.  Comment  I  Do  yon  sup- 
pose there  are  no  stories  but  mine  in  the  fami- 
ly ?  It  is  not  my  letters  that  I  am  afraid  of,  so 
long  as  I  have  his,  madam.  Yes,  his  and  his 
word,  and  I  trust  them  both.** 

"I  will  send  to  ro> merchant,  and  give  yon 
the  money  now,  Maria,"  pleaded  the  old  lady. 

"No,  I  shall  have  my  pret|y  Harry,  and  ten 
times  five  thousand  pounds!"  cries  Maria. 

*'  Not  till  his  mother's  death,  madam,  who  is 
just  your  age!" 

'*  We  can  afford  to  wait,  aunt  At  my  age, 
as  you  say,  I  am  not  so  eager  as  young  chits  for 
a  husband." 

*^  But  to  wait  my  sister's  death,  at  least,  is  a 
drawback?" 

"Offer  me  ten  thousand  pounds.  Madam 
Tusher,  and  then  we  will  see  I "  cries  Maria. 

"  I  have  not  so  much  money  in  the  world, 
Maria,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"Then,  madam,  let  me  make  what  I  can  for 
myself!"  says  Maria. 

"Ah,  if  he  beard  you?" 

"  Apr^s  ?  I  have  his  word.  I  know  he  will 
keep  it.  I  can  adbrd  to  wait,  madam,"  and  she 
flung  out  of  the  room,  just  as  the  Chaplain  re- 
turned. It  was  Madame  Bernstein  who  want- 
ed cordials  now.  She  was  immensely  moved 
and  shocked  by  the  news  which  had  been  thus 
suddenly  brought  to  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

WHICH   SEEMS  TO  MEAN  MISCHIEF. 

Though  she  had  clearly  had  the  worst  of  the 
battle  described  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Baron- 
ess Bernstein,  when  she  next  met  her  niece, 
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•howed  no  nmcor  or  anger.  ''Of  oonrse,  my 
Lftdj  Maria,**  she  iaid,  **  joa  can*t  suppose  that 
I,  as  Hany  WarriQgU>n*8  near  relative,  can  be 
pleased  at  the  idea  of  his  martying  a  woman 
who  is  as  old  as  his  motheiv  and  has  not  a  penny 
to  her  fortune ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  do  so  silly 
.a  thing,  the  affiiir  is  none  of  mine ;  and  I  doabt 
whether  I  shoald  have  been  much  inclined  to  be 
taken  au  serimx  with  regard  to  that  offer  of  five 
thousand  pounds  which  I  made  in  the  heat  of 
■our  talk.  So  it  was  already  at  Castlewood  that 
this  pretty  affair  was  arranged  ?  Had  I  known 
how  far  it  had  gone,  my  dear,  I  should  hare 
spared  some  needless  opposition.  When  a 
pitcher  is  broken^  what  railing  can  mend  it?" 

"Madam!**  here  interposed  Maria. 

**  Pardon  me — ^I  mean  nothing  against  your 
ladyship^s  honor  or  character,  which,  no  doubt, 
ara-  quite  safe*  Harry  says  so,  and  you  say  so 
— what  more  can  one  ask  ?'* 

**  You  have  talked  to  Mr.  Warrington,  mad- 
am?'* 

''And  he  has  owned  that  he  made  yon  a 
promise  at  Castiewood :  that  you  have  it  in  his 
writing."     . 

* '  Certainly  I  have,  madam  !**  says  Lady  Maria. 

'*  Ah  !  **  (the  elder  lady  did  not  wince  at  this.) 
*' And  I  own,  too,  that  at  first  I  put  a  wrong 
construction  upon  the  tenor  of  your  letters  to 
him.  They  implicate  other  members  of  the 
family—** 

'*  Who  have  spoken  most  wickedly  of  me, 
and  endeavored  to  prejudice  me  in  every  way 
in  my  dear  Mr.  Waxrington*s  eyes.  Yes,  mad- 
am, I  own  I  have  written  against  them,  to  jus- 
rtify  myself." 

*'  But,  of  coarse,  are  pained  to  think  that  any 
wretch  should  get  possession  of  stories  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  family,  and  make  them 
public  scandal.    Hence  your  disquiet  just  now.*' 

''Exactly  sO,"  said  Lady  Maria.  "From 
Mr.  Warrington  I  could  have  nothing  conceal- 
ed hancefbrth,  and  spoke  freely  to  him.  But 
;diat  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  wishing  all 


the  world  to  know  the  dispntff 
of  a  noble  family.*' 

"Upon  my  word.  Maris,  I 
adnure  you,  and  have  done  yes 
injustice  these — these  twtaitj 
years^  let  us  say." 

"I  am  veiy  glad,  nadsio^ 
that  you  end  by  doing  me  jottioe 
at  all,"  said  the  niece. 

"  When  I  saw  you  last  ni^ 
opening  the  ball  with  my  nqih- 
ew,  can  you  gness  what  I  thoi^ltf 
of,  my  dear?" 

"I  really  have  no  idea  whst 
the  Baroness  de  Bemsteia 
thought  of,"  said  Lady  Msri^ 
haughtily. 

"  I  remembered  that  yon  hsd 
performed  to  that  very  tune  witk 
the  dancing-master  at  Kensing* 
ton,  my  dear!" 

"  Madam,  it  was  an  infammu 
calumny." 

"By  whieh  the  poor  dancing-master  got  s 
cudgeling  for  nothing!'* 

"  It  is  cruel  and  unkind^  madnm,  to  recall 
that  calumny — and  I  shall  beg  to  decline  living 
any  longer  with  any  one  who  utters  it,**  con- 
tinued Maria,  with  great  spirit. 

"  You  wish  to  go  home  ?  I  can  fani^  yos 
won't  like  Tnnbridge.  It  will  be  very  hot  for 
you  if  those  letters  are  found.** 

' '  There  was  not  a  word  against  you  in  them, 
madam:  about  that  I  can  make  your  mind 
easy." 

"So  Harry  said,  and  did  your  ladydup jas- 
tice.  Well,  my  dear,  we  are  tired  of  one  aa- 
other,  and  shall  be  better  apart  for  a  while." 

"That  is  precisely  my  own  opinion,"  said 
Lady  Maria,  dropping  a  courtesy. 

"  Mr.  Sampson  can  escort  yon  to  CastJewood. 
Yon  and  your  maid  can  take  a  post-chaise." 

"  We  can  take  a  post-chaise,  and  Mr.  Samp- 
son can  escort  me,**  echoed  the  joonger  lady. 
"  You  see,  madam,  I  act  like  a  dutiful  niece.** 
"Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  have  a  nodon 
that  Sampson  has  got  the  letters?**  said  the 
Baroness,  firankly. 

"I  confess  that  such  a  notion  has  passed 
through  my  own  mind.** 

"  And  you  want  to  go  home  in  the  chsist, 
and  ooax  the  letters  fh>m  him?  Delilah i 
Well,  they  can  be  no  good  to  me,  and  I  trost 
you  may  get  them.  When  will  you  go?  The 
sooner  the  better,  you  say?  We  are  women 
of  the  worid,  Maria.  We  only  call  names 
when  we  are  in  a  passion.  We  don't  want  each 
other's  company ;  and  we  part  on  good  terms. 
Shall  we  go  to  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  ?  *Tifl  her 
night.  There  is  nothing  like  a  change  of  soeae 
after  one  of  those  little  nervoas  attach  yon  hare 
had,  and  cards  drive  away  unpleasant  tbooghti 
better  than  any  doctor.** 

Lady  Maria  agreed  to  go  to  Lady  YannoutVi 
cards,  and  was  dressed  and  ready  first,  awaits 
ing  her  aunt  in  the  drawing-room.     Madame 
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Bemssefn,  as  she  came  do?m,  remarked  Maria's 
door  was  left  open.  **  Bhe  has  the  letters  upon 
her,"  thought  the  old  ladjr.  And  the  pair  went 
off  to  their  enteitftinment  in  their  respectire 
thiun,  and  exhibited  toward  each  other  that 
tfaarming  cordiaKtj  and  respect  which  women 
tan  show  alter,  and  eten  daring,  the  bitterest 
parrels. 

That  night,  on  their  retam  from  the  Connt- 
eis's  dram,  Mrs.  Brett,  Madame  Bernstein's 
mud,  p^Bsented  herself  to  my  Lady  Maria's 
call,  when  that  lady  rang  her  hand-bell  upon 
retirfag  to  her  room.  Betty,  Mrs.  Brett  was 
ashamed  to  stfy,  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  come 
befbre  my  lady.  Betty  had  been  a-jnnketing 
iAd  merry-nuddttg  with  Mr.  Warrington's  black 
^ntleman,  with  my  Lord  Bamborough's  valet, 
and  several  more  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that 
station,  and  the  Hqnor— Mrs.  Brett  was  shocked 
to -own  it — ^had  proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Betty. 
Should  Bftis.  Brett  undress  my  lady?  -MjMady 
said  she  would  undress  without  a  maid,  and 
gave  Mrs.  Brett  leave  to  withdntw.  "  She  has 
tiie  letters  in  her  stays,"  thought  Madame  Bern- 
itein.  They  had  bidden  %ach  other  an  amica* 
ble  good-night  on  the  stairs. 

Mrs.  Betty  had  a  scolding  the  next  morning, 
when  she  came  to  wait  upon  her  mbtross,  from 
&e  clof«et  ai^ining  Lady  Maria's  apartment  in 
which  Betty  lay.  She  owned,  with  contrition, 
her  partiality  fbr  mm-pnnch,  which  Mr.  Gum- 
bo had  the  knack  of  brewing  most  delicate. 
She  took  her  scolding  with  meekness,  and,  hav- 
faig  performed  her  usual  dutira  aboat  her  lady's 
penon,  retired. 
»  Now  Betty  was  one  of  the  Castlewood  girts 
nho  had  beeh  so  fascinated  by  Gumbo,  and  was 
a  very  good-looking^  blae-eyed  lass,  upon  i^hom 
Mr.  C^  Madame  Bernstein's  confidential  man, 
had  also  cast  the  eyes  of  aiffbction.  Hence,  be- 
tween Messrs.  Gumbo  and  Case  there  had  been 
Jealoa^^  and  even  quarrels;  which  had  caused 
Gumbo,  w^o  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  to 
be  rather  shy  of  the  Baroness's  gentlemen,  the 
diief  of  whom  vowed  he  would  break  the  bones 
or  have  the  life  of  Gumbo,  if  he  persisted  in  his 
attentions  to  Mrs.  Betty. 

Bat,  on  the  night  of  the  mm-pnnch,  though 
Mr.  Case  ibund  Gumbo  and  Mrs.  Betty  whis- 
pering hi  the  door-way,  in  the  cool  breeze,  and 
Giunbo  would  have  turned  pale  with  ftar  had 
be  been  able  so  to  do,  no  one  could  be  more 
gradoQS  than  Mr.  Case.  It  was  he  who  pro- 
posed the  bowl  of  punch,  which  was  brewed  and 
dnmk  in  Mrs.  Betty^  room,  and  which  Gumbo 
e<mcoctedfwith  exquisite  skill.  He  compliment- 
ed Gtttnbo  on  his  music.  Though  a  sober  man 
6r^arily,  he  insisted  npon  more  and  more 
dnnking,  until  poor  Mrs.  Betty  was  reduced  to 
the  state  which  occasioned  her  lady's  jnst  cen- 

As  for  Mr.  Case  himself,  who  lay  out  of  the 
koose,  he  was  so  ill  with  the  punch  that  he  kept 
Us  bed  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  did  hot 
Ifet  strength  to  make  bis  appearance,  and  wait 
on  his  Udies,  until  supper-time ;  when  his  mis- 


tress good-naturedly  rebuked  him,  saying  thai 
it  was  not  often  he  siiraed  in  that  way. 

*•  Why,  Case,  I  could  have  made  oath  it  was 
you  I  saw  on  horseback  this  morning  galloping 
on  the  London  road,^  said  Mr.  Wahington,  who 
was  sopping  with  his  relatives. 

**  Me !  law  Wess  you.  Sir  I  I  was  abed,  and 
r  thought  my  head  would  come  olf^itfh  the  nch^- 
ing.  I  ate  a  bit  at  six  o'clock,  and  drank  a  deal 
of  small  beer,  and  I'm  almost  my  own  vtmtk 
again  now.  But  that  Gumbo,  saving  your 
honor's  presence,  I  won't  taste!  none  of  hh 
punch  again."  And  the  honest  mnjor-domb 
went  on  with  his  duties  among  the  bottles  and 
glasses. 

As  they  sate  aftet  their  meal  Madame  Bern- 
stein -was  friendly  enough.  She  prescribed 
strong  fortifying  drinks  fbr'Mariii  i^trinst  the 
Incurrence  of  her  feinting  fits.  The  lady  had 
such  attacks  norunfy^quently.  She  urged  her 
to  consult  her  London  physidaTt,  and  to  send 
up  an  account  of  her  case  by  Harry.  By  Haf- 
ry?  asked  the  lady.  Yes.  Harry  was  going 
fbr  two  days  on  an  errand  for  his  aunt  to  Lon* 
don.  **  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
it  is  on  business  which  will  do  him  good.  1 
wish  Mr.  Draper  to  put  him  into  my  will ;  and 
as  I  am  going  traveling  upon  a  round  uf  yinltn 
when  you  and  I  part,  I  think,  for  security,  I 
shall  ask  Mr.  Warrington  to  take  my  trinket- 
box  in  his  post-chaise  to  London  with  him,  for 
diere  have  been  robberies  of  Inte;  and  I  have  no 
fan^  for  being  stopped  by  highwaymen.** 

Biaria  looked  blank  at  the  notion  of  the  young 
gentleman's  departure,  but  hoped  that  she  might 
have  his  escort  back  to  Castlewood,  whither  her 
elder  brother  had  now  returned.  "  Hay,**  says 
his  aunt,  "  the  lad  hath  been  tied  to  our  apron- 
strings  long  enongh.  A  dky  in  London  #1)1  do 
him  no  harm.  He  can  performi  my  errand  for 
me  and  be  back  with  you  by  Saturday." 

"i  would  oflfer  to  accompany. Mr.  Warring- 
ton, but  I  preach  on  Friday  before  her  lady* 
ship,'*  said  Mr.  Sampson.  He  was  anxious  that 
my  Lady  Yarmouth  should  judge  of  his  powers 
as  a  preacher ;  and  Madame  Bernstein  had  ex- 
erted her  influence  with  the  king's  favorite  to  in- 
duce her  to  hear  the  Chaplain. 

Harry  relisfied  the  notion  of  a  rattling  JooT'' 
ney  to  London  and  a  day  or  two  of  sport  there. 
He  promised  that  his  pistols  were  good,  and  that 
he  would  hand  the  diamonds  over  in  safety  to 
the  banker^s  strong-room.  Would  he  occupy 
his  aunt's  London  house  ?  No,  that  would  bo 
a  dreary  lodging  with  only  a  housemaid'  and  a 
groom  in  tliarge  of  it.  He  would  go  to  the 
Star  and  Garter  in  Pall  Mall,  or  to  an  inn  in 
Covent  Garden.  '*  Ah !  I  have  often  talked 
over  that  journey,**  said  Harry,  his  counienanco 
saddening. 

**  And  with  whom,  Sir?"  rfsked  Lady  Maria. 

"With  One  who  promised  to  ma*e  it  with 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  thinking,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  with  an  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
lost  brother. 

**He  hiis  more  heart,  my  good  Maria,  than 
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tome  of  nsT*  says  Harry^s  annt,  witnesting  his 
emotion.  Uncontrollable  gusts  of  grief  would, 
not  unfireqnently,  still  pass  over  our  young  man. 
The  parting  from  his  brother ;  the  scenes  and 
circumstancas  of  Greorge^s  fall  last  yearj  the 
recollection  of  his  words,  or  of  some  excursion 
at  home  which  they  had  planned  together,  would 
recur  to  him  and  orercome  him.  '*I  doubt, 
madam,'*  whispered  the  Chaplain,  demurely,  to 
Madame  Bernstein,  after  one  of  these  bursts  of 
sorrow,  **  whether  some  folks  in  England  would 
suffer  quite  so  much  at  the  death  of  their  elder 
brother." 

But,  of  course,  this  sorrow  was  not  to  bo  per- 
petual ;  and  we  can  fancy  Mr.  Warrington  set- 
ting out  on  his  London  journey  eagerly  enough, 
and  Tery  gay  and  happy,  if  it  must  be  owned,  to 
be  rid  of  his  elderly  attachment.  Yes.  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  At  Castlewood,  on  one  un- 
lucky erening,  he  had  made  an  offer  of  his  heart 
jmd  himself  to  his  mature  cousin,  and  she  had 
accepted  the  foolish  lad's  offer.  But  the  mar- 
riage now  was  out  of  the  question.  He  must 
consult  his  mother.  She  was  the  mistress  for 
life  of  the  Virginian  property.  Of  coarse  she 
would  refuse  her  consent  to  such  a  union.  The 
thought  of  it  was  deferred  to  a  late  period. 
Meanwhile  it  hung  like  a  weight  round  the 
young  man's  neck,  and  caused  him  no  small  re- 
morse and  disquiet. 

No  wonder  that  his  spirits  rose  more  gayly  as 
he  came  near  London,  and  that  he  looked  with 
delight  from  his  poet-chaise  windows  upon  the 
city  as  he  advanced  toward  it  No  highway- 
man stopped  our  traveler  on  BUiokheath.  Yon- 
der are  the  gleaming  domes  of  Greenwich,  can- 
celed with  woods.  There  is  the  famous  Thames, 
with  its  countless  shipping ;  there  actually  is  the 
Tower  of  London.  Look,  Gnmbo!  *' There  is 
tha  Tower !"  ' *  Yes,  master, "  says  Gumbo,  who 
has  never  heard  of  the  Tower;  but  Harry  has, 
and  remembei^  how  he  has  read  about  it.  in 
Howell's  Medulla,  and  how  he  and  his  brother 
used  to  play  at  the  Tower,  and  he  thinks  with 
delight  now,  how  he  is  actually  going  to  see 
the  armor  and  the  jewels  and  the  lions.  They 
pass  through  Southworth  and  over  that  famous 
London  Bridge  which  was  all  covered  with 
houses,  like  a  street  two  years  ago.  Now  there 
is  only  a  single  gate  left,  and  that  is  coming 
down.  Then  the  chaise  rolls  through  the  city ; 
and,  *'TA>ok,  Gumbo,  that  is  Saint  Paul's!" 
'<  Yes,  master;  Saint  Paul's !"  says  Gumbo,  ob- 
sequiously, bat  little  struck  by  the  beauties  of 
the  architecture;  and  so  by  the  well-known 
course  we  reach  the  Temple,  and  Gumbo  and 
his  master  look  up  with  awe  at  the  rebel  heads 
on  Temple  Bar. 

The  chaise  drives  to  Mr.  Draper's  chambers 
in  Middle  Temple  Lane,  where  Harry  handed 
the  precious  box  over  to  Mr.  Draper,  and  a  let- 
ter from  bis  annt,  which  the  gentleman  read 
with  some  interest  seemingly,  and  carefully  put 
away.  He  then  consigned  the  trinket-box  to 
his  strong-closet,  went  into  the  acyoining  room, 
taking  his  clerk  with  him,  and  then  was  at  Mr. 


Warrington's  service  to  take  him  to  a  hotel  A 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden  was  fixed  upon  ai  the 
best  place  for  his  residence.  * '  I  shall  have  to 
keep  you  for  two  or  three  days,  Mr.  Waniiif-  . 
ton,*'  the  lawyer  said.  **I  don't  think  the  pa- 
pers which  the  Baroness  vrants  can  be.resdj 
until  then.  Meanwhile  I  am  at  yonr  service 
to  see  the  town.  I  live  out  of  it  myself  and 
have  a  little  box  at  Camberwell,  wh^  I  sbsfl 
be  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  entertaining  Ml 
Warrington ;  but  a  young  man,  I  sappose^  viU 
like  hb  inn  and  his  liberty  best.  Sir." 

Harry  said  yes,  he  thought  the  inn  wonld  be 
best,  and  the  post-chaise  and  a  clerit  of  Mr. . 
Draper's  inside  was  dispatched  to  the  Bedford, 
whither  the  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  on 
foot. 

Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Warrington  sat  and  talk* 
ed  for  A  while.  The  Drapers,  father  and  fen, 
had  been  lawyen  time  out  of  mind  to  the  Ee> 
mond  family,  and  the  attorney  related  to  the 
young  gentleman  numerous  stories  regaiding 
his  ancestors  of  Castlewood.  Of  the  {jreseat 
Earl  Mr.  Draper  was  no  longer  the  agent:  his 
father  and  his  lordship  had  had  differences^  aad 
his  lordship's  business  had  been  taken  elsewhere: 
but  the  Baroness  was  still  their  honored  client^ 
and  very  happy  indeed  was  Mr.  Draper  to  think 
that  her  ladyship  was  so  well  disposed  tomid 
her  nephew. 

As  they  were  taking  their  hats  to  go  oi^ 
a  young  clerk  of  the  house  stc^aped  his  prin- 
cipal in  the  passage,  and  said,  *'  If  yon  please, 
Sir,  them  papers  of  the  Baroness  was  gives 
to  her  ladyship's  man,  Mr.  Case,  two  daji 
ago." 

**Ju8t  please  to  mind  yonr  own  businea, 
Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  lawyer,  rather  sharply. 
"This  way,  Mr.  Warrington.  Our  Temple 
stain  are  nuher  dariL  Allow  me  to  show  yoa 
the  way." 

Harry  saw  Mr.  Draper  darting  a  Parthias 
look  of  anger  at  Mr.  Brown.  *'  Se  it  tr(u  Case 
I  saw  on  the  London  Road  two  days  ago,"  he 
thought.  ^*  What  business  brought  the  old  ibs 
to  London  ?"  Wherewith,  not  choosing  to  be 
inquisitive  about  other  folks*  afiairs,  he  dismiss- 
ed  the  subject  from  his  mind. 

Whither  should  they  go  firat?  First,  Hany 
was  for  going  to  see  the  place  where  his  grand- 
father and  Lord  Castlewood  had  fought  a  doel 
fifty-six  yeara  ago,  in  Leicester  Fiidd.  Mr. 
Draper  knew  the  place  well,  and  all  about  the 
story.  They  might  take  Covent  Garden  on  their 
way  to  Leicester  Field,  and  see  that  Mr.  War- 
rington was  comfortably  lodged.  And  order 
dinner,  says  Mr.  Warrington.  No,  Mr.  Draper 
could  not  consent  to  that.  Mr.  Warrington 
must  be  eo  obliging  as  to  honor  him  on  that 
day.  In  fact,  ha  had  made  so  bold  as  to  order 
a  collation  from  the  Cock.  Mr.  Warringtoa 
could  not  decline  an  invitation  ao  pressing,  and 
walked  away  gayly  with  his  friend,  passing  un* 
der  that  arch  where  the  heads  were,  and  taking 
off  his  hat  to  them»  much  to  the  lawyer's  aston- 
ishment. 
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"They  were  genUemen  who  died  for  their 
king,  Sir.  Mj  dear  brother  Qeorge  and  I  al<* 
wayt  said,  we  would  Balate  'em  when  we  saw 
'em,"  Mr.  Warrington  said. 

*'Tou*ll  have  a  mob  at  your  heels  if  jou  do, 
Sir,'*  said  the  alarmed  lawyer. 

**  Confound  the  mob,  Sir,*'  said  Mr.  Hany, 
loftily,  but  the  passers-by,  thinking  about  their 
own  atiUrt,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  conduct ;  and  he  walked  up  the 
thronging  Strand,  gating  with  delight  upon  all 
be  saw,  remembering,  I  dare  say,  for  all  his  life 
tfter,  the  sights  and  impressions  there  presented 
to  him,  but  maintaining  a  discreet  reserve ; 
for  he  did  not  care  to  let  the  lawyer  know  how 
much  he  was  moved,  or  the  public  perceive  that 
he  was  a  stranger.  He  did  not  hear  much  of 
kis  companion's  talk,  though  the  latter  chattered 
ceaselessly  on  the  way.  Nor  was  Mr.  Draper 
displeased  by  the  young  Virginian's  silent  and 
kaogbty  demeanor.  A  hundred  years  ago  a 
gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  and  his  attorney 
his  very  humble  servant. 

The  chamberlain  at  the  Bedford  showed  Mc 
Warrington  to  his  rooms,  bowing  before  him 
with  delightful  obsequiousness,  for  Gumbo  had 
already  trumpeted  his  master's  greatness,  and 
Mr.  Ihraper'a  clerk  announced  that  the  new- 
comer waa  a  **hi«;h  fellar.**  Then,  the  rooms 
•orveyed,  the  two  gentlemen  went  to  Leicester 
Field,  Mr.  Gumbo  strutting  behind  his  master ; 
and,  having  looked  at  the  scene  of  his  grand- 
rife's  wound,  and  poor  Ijord  Castlewood's  trag- 
edy, they  returned  to  the  Temple  to  Mr.  Dra- 
per's ehambera. 

Who  was  that  shabby-looking  big  man  Mr. 
Warrington  bowed  to  as  they  went  out  after  din- 
ner for  a  walk  in  the  gardens  ?  That  was  Mr. 
Johnson,  an  author,  whom  he  had  met  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  '*  Take  the  advice  of  a  man  of 
the  world.  Sir,**  aays  Mr.  Draper,  ejring  the 
shabby  man  of  letters  very  superciliously.  **  The 
kn  you  have  to  do  with  that  kind  of  person  the 
better.  The  business  we  have  into  our  office 
about  them  Uterary  men  is  not  very  pleasanti  I 
can  ten  yon."  "  Indeed  !*'  says  Mr.  W;nrring- 
ton.  He  did  not  like  his  new  friend  the  more 
as  the  latter  grew  more  familiar.  The  theatres 
were  shut.  Should  they  go  to  Sadler's  Wells  ? 
or  Marybone  Gardens?  or  Ranelagh  ?  or  how  f 
*'Not  Uanelagh,"  says  Mr.  Draper ;  <*  becgiee 
there's  none  of  the  nobility  in  town ;"  but,  see- 
ing in  the  newspaper  that  at  the  entertainment 
at  Sadler's  Wells,  Islington,  there  would  be  the 
noBt  singular  kind  of  diversion  on  eight  hand- 
beNs  by  Mr.  Franklyn,  as  well  as  the  surprising 
performances  of  Signora  Catherina,  Harry  wise- 
ly determined  that  he  would  go  to  Marybone 
Gardens,  where  they  had  a  concert  of  music,  a 
choice  of  tea,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  wines,  and 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Draper's  ceaseless  conversa- 
tion. The  lawyer's  obsequiouflness  only  ended 
at  Hany'a  bedroom  door,  where,  with  haughty 


grandeur,  the  young  genUeman  bade  his  talka- 
tive host  good-night. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Warrington,  arrayed 
in  his  brocade  bed-gown,  took  his  breakfast,  read 
the  newspaper,  and  ei\joyed  his  ease  in  his  inn. 
He  read  in  the  paper  news  from  his  own  coun- 
try. And  when  he  saw  the  words,  Williams-- 
burg,  Virginia,  June  7th,  his  eyes  grew  dim 
somehow.  He  had  Just  had  letters  by  that 
packet  of  June  7th ;  but  his  mother  did  not  tell 
how,  **  A  great  number  of  the  principal  gentry 
of  the  colony  have  associated  themselves  under 
the  command  of  the  Honorable  Peytoi^  Ran- 
dolph, Esquire,  to  march  to  the  r^ef  of  their 
distressed  fellow-subjects,  and  revenge  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  French  and  their  barbarous  allies. 
They  are  in  a  uniform ;  viz.,  a  plain  blue  frock,, 
nankeen  or  brown  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and 
plain  hats.  They  are  armed  each  with  a  light 
firelock,  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  cutting  sword." 

**  Ah,  why  ain't  we  there,  Gumbo?"  cried 
out  Harry. 

"  Why  ain't  we  dar  ?"  shouted  Gumbo. 

"Why  am  I  here,  dangling  at  women's 
trains  ?"  continued  the  Viiginian. 

*' Think  dangling  at  women's  trains  very 
pleasant.  Master  Harry!'*  says  the  material- 
istic Gumbo,  who  was  also  very  little  affected 
by  some  further  homd  news  which  his  master 
read ;  viz.,  that  The  Lovely  Satiy,  Virginia  uhip^ 
had.  been  taken  in  sight  of  port  by  a  French 
privateer. 

And  now  reading  that  the  finest  mare  in  Bn^ 
gland,  and  a  pair  of  very  genteel  bay  geldings, 
were  to  be  sold  at  the  Bull  Inn,  the  lower  end 
of  Hatton  Garden,  Harry  determined  to  go  and 
look  at  the  animals,  and  inquired  his  way  to 
the  place.  He  then  and  there  bought  the  gen- 
teel bay  geldings,  and  paid  for  them  with  easy 
generosity.  He  never  said  what  he  did  on  that 
day,  being  shy  of  appearing  like  a  stranger; 
but  it  is  bielieved  that  he  took  a  coach  and  went 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  from  which  he  bade  the 
coachman  drive  him  to  the  Tower,  then  to  Mrs. 
Salmon's  Wax-work,  then  to  Hyde  Park  and 
Kensington  Palace ;  then  he  had  given  orders 
to  go  to  the  Royal  Exchange ;  but  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Covent  Garden,  on  his  way  to  the 
Exchange,  he  bade  Jehu  take  him  to  his  inn, 
and  cut  short  his  enumeration  of  places  to  which 
he  had  been  by  flinging  the  fellow  a  guinea; 

Mr.  Draper  had  called  in  his  absence,  and 
said  he  would  come  again ;  but  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, having  dined  sumptuously  by  himself^  went 
off  nimbly  to  Marybone  Gardens  again,  in  the 
same  noble  company.  , 

As  he  issued  forth  the  next  day,  the  bells  of 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  were  ringing  for 
morning  prayers,  and  reminded  hin^  that  Ariend 
Sampson  was  going  to  preach  his  sermon.  Har- 
ry smiled.  He  had  begun  to  have  a  shrewd 
and  just  opinion  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Sampson's 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CONQRESS  fldjoarned  on  the  14th  of  June.  The 
Washington  Onion  girea  the  sudjoined  tabular 
aammary  of  appropriations  made  for  the  eosoiag 
year: 

BaavLAX  AnwonuAXiovs  Foa  xaa  Saayicsa  ov  «nt 
VxAa  185'J. 

Pension. .\ $T«MJOO  OO 

hiittaa,  Rivular ...^ ^...      1,»S,104  4> 

Indian,  Suppleoiental 959,ii07  8^ 

Indian,  Deficiency 839,505  00 

0«nMilaf  sad  Diplonnatle «13,1!0  00 

MiUter/Aoad^y *.,......w...         182  8M  00 

Naval 14,608.354  23 

Sniidry  dTil. '. 6,fi57.149  OT 

Lscifll^tiTe,  BxMoave,  and  J udidal ....      •JS4  0.-8  01 

Arjnj 17,146,800  40 

If  ail  Steamer 960,760  00 

Port-omoe 8,600,000  00 

Oolleoting  revenue  from  importa,  ptrmth 

nent,  additional I.ISO.OOO  00 

Total....: $63,46$,'i33  22 

Te  whiob  add : 

Treasury  nolea,  1863 $30,000  00 

Manufacture  of  ariua,  1868 .     360,0v>0  00 
Expenses  of  Investigating 

;  OoamiiUee,  186$ 85,000  00 

Treaty  with  Denmark,  1S63     40$,731  44 
Definiencr  in  printing,  etc., 

1S68 841,18988 

Deficiency  for  the  y^ar  1856  9,704,20J  89 
Deaf,  Dumb,   and   Blind, 

Dls.  of  Columbia,  1868. .         8,000  00 
Rzpenses  of  loveittigating     * 

Committee,  1868 12,000  00 

Olericfl  in  Oregon  to  Hcf^s- 

ter  and  BeceiTer,  185S . .         7,000  00 
Running  Texas  boundary 

line,  1863 80,000  00 

Imddent  to  the  loan   of 

#2(jgi)00»000 5,000  00^10.970,130  01 


$iK«)4,804  18 


8JM0,08S87 


Estimate: 
Other  approprlatioii  hlflfl  not  printed  and 
imiej&dto^  iueUiding  aU  privaU  hills . . 

$08,UUQ,0OU  Otf 

It  is  snppoied,  howeTer,  that  this  amount  falls 
oonsidarably  beloifr  the  sum  which  will  be  required 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  To  meet  the  antici- 
pAted  deficiency  in  the  revenues,  an  additional  loan 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  authorized. 

The  excitement  growing  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has 
entirely  subsided.  Their  proceedings  were  war- 
ranted by  no  new  instructions  from  Government, 
liut  arose  firom  the  wish  of  the  oflicers  to  obtain  the 
pHae-«noney  resulting  from  the  capture  of  slavers. 
Orders  were  promptly  forwarded  for  the  cessation 
of  their  ofihosive  proceedings ;  and  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament^  elsewhere  noted  in  this 
Record,  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  Govermnent 
has  no  intention  of  advancing  any  offensive  pre- 
tensions as  to  tho  right  of  search  or  visitation. 

The  remains  of  Ex-President  James  Monroe,  who 
died  in  New  Toric  July  4,  1831 ,  were  taken  up  on 
the  2d  ef  July  in  order  to  be  removed  to  Virginia, 
his  native  State.  The  ceremonies  were  of  an  ap- 
propriate character.  Hon.  John  Cochrane,  in  be- 
half of  the  aathoHtles  of  New  York,  consigned  the 
remains,  in  a  feeling  speech,  to  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Virginia,  wlip  responded  through  Mr. 
Wise.  They  reached  Norfolk  on  the  4th  of  July, 
and  were  received  with  appropriate  marks  of  re- 
spect.  ^The  months  of  May  and  June  were  mark- 
ed by  unusually  destructive  freshets  in  the  rivers 
of  the  West  and  Southwest.     The  loss  was  espe- 


cially g^reat  upon  the  Mississippi,  Missoorit  Adcsn- 
sas,  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Ohio.  Earty  In  Blay  tlw 
levees  above  New  Orleans  gtcre  waj,  caasng  die 
overflow  of  an  immense  tract  of  sugar  and  cotton 
country.  A  montli  later  another  secies  of  inaiUso 
Oops  took  plaoe  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its 
northani  tributaries.  On  tho  I9th  of  Jnat  Ihi 
levee  above  Cairo,  in  UUuoiSi  yieJklod,  luid  theef* 
tire  town  was  soon  subroexged,  cauain^  mstchdsmp 
age.  The  Western  railroads  have  anfiered  aexeie* 
ly  by  the  destruction  of  tracks,  bridges,  and  sts- 
tion-hou.<es.  I'he  total  loss  occasioned  by  thess 
fineshets  is  estimated  at  more  than  thirty  mitUoiu 
of  dollars,  of  which  nearly  one-half  fklls  upon  tks 
cotton  crop,  and  one-third  upon  the  grain  crop. 

From  U(Mh  our  intelligence  is  oonfbsed  and  taih 
tradicCory;  Governor  Camming,  niider  date  4i 
Maj  2,  describes  his  journey  from  the  eamp  sft 
Fort  Bridger  to  Salt  LakeCity.  Ue  lea  the  csat 
on  the  6th  of  April,  acooippaaied  by  .Colonel  Kaasi 
as  guide,  and  two  servants.  Ue  wae  every  whin 
received  and  recognised  as  Governor  of  Utah,  and 
upon  approaching  the  city  was  met  by  an  escort| 
including  the  Mayor  and  other  municipal  anthon- 
ties,  who  conducted  him  to  lodgings  which  hsd 
been  prepared  for  him.  Brigham  Young  imme- 
diately waited  upon  him,  and  promised  lum  every 
facility  for  the  performance  of  his  offidsl  detiet. 
The  Territorial  seal  and  other  publie  property  wenr 
tendered  to  him.  lie  says  that  the  pallid  recoidi 
were  found  in  perfect  prceervatioo,  end  the  f  «bii 
property  genendlj*  was  ia  good  iHiaditisiL  Uar^ 
ing  l>een  informed  that  a  number  of  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  leaving  the  Territory  were  pre* 
vented  from  doing  so,  he  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing that  he  assumed  the  protection  of  atl.suck 
persons,  and  requested  that  they  would  communi- 
cate to  him  their  names  and  residences.  The  nsmef 
of  56  men,  83  >vomen,  and  71  children  were  sent  to 
him  as  desiring  protection.  Of  these  the  nujoi^ 
ity  were  of  English^  birth,  who  stated  thai  they  left 
tlie  congregation  from  a  desira  to  improTe  their 
ciroumstances.  Leading  leen  anuM^  the  Mermoas 
had  promised  to  assist  them  in  leOFiag  the  coooti^. 
The  Governor  describes  a  meeting  at  the  T)ihep> 
nacle,  at  which  he  was  present.  Between  thne 
and  four  thousand  peoi^e  were  present.  Hs  w^ 
introduced  to  the  assembly  by  Brigham  Young  an 
Governor  of  Utah,  and  proceeded  to  address  the 
fludle-iiri^f  informing  iheiu  timt  Tie  b,vl  enxn*  to 
vindicute  the  national  SdvercJgtitr,  und  to  iwart 
the  flijprutn;iey  iff  thiii  Con.itttuticHi  and  the  Iswa. 
[lewufi  listened  to  with  respect  and  afipafCfiit  ip 
probation,  **Tho  whole  mimner  of  the  pe^l^" 
he  &.iy3^  **  ^Taa  e*ilm,  betoksniog  no  eonjclottiwi 
of  ]  I  living  dune  wrong,  but  indtcftting  «cOiivieeiee 
th^lt  ihi^y  Iiiid  dunt!  ihoir  duty  to  their  n^lpoiLiiid 
tbtir  country.  The  meeting  was  thi*n  adire^ol 
by  Mormon  ppeakcTfi,  who  adverted  to  the  vmo^ 
which  they  had  suffered^  and  cimrgod  the  Fedeml 
Govommtnt  with  a  wish  to  introduce  troop*  inU 
the  'rerrUory,  whether  a  netes^Uy  exJsti^d  N" 
thdr  employmwit  to  support  the  eivH  ^vwor 
inert L  or  not*  The  coopnegstlon  became  $n^f 
Bxeitod,  and  QovernurCummiti^  myn  bsweiMf 
CO  El  h  ruled  ill  the  opinion  that  "  this  peoplsv  '■"'^ 
their  cxtritordinarr  re%iort  and  cust^tziJ^  wtM 
gladly  encounter  e«rUin  de;iih  rsUuer  th4Q  be  E&^ 
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wttk  mbmiMloii  to  «iM  uMUry  fxywer.'*  Hm  ex- 
lOaiiMd^  tlMOi  that  it  wsnot  hithnentiott  to  it»- 
tkio  ttetfaiy  io  tmntedkite  contfeot  with  tbairaeto 
tlMBCOtt ;  that  thitymen  entitled  to  a  trial  fay  tkt^ 
peen;  .aod  that  Am  militaiy  poiae  would  not  be 
RMTted  to  ttntfl  other  means  at  anest  had  been 
tmd  and  had  fiOled.  By  the  efforts  of  Young  the 
exdtencnt  was  ealmed,  and  the  meeting  waa  re- 
stored to  order.  Goyemor  Cnmming  saj^  that  he 
it  Mre  that  the  Mormons  '*  would  suhmit  to  trial 
bjr  their  peen,  bat  that  they  wttl  not  bfook  the  idea 
of  trials  by  Juries  oemposed  of  teamMers  and  fol- 
bwern  of  thecamp^'Oer  of  an  army  eueamped  in 
their  cities  or  dense  settlenents ;"  and  though  thb 
tmy  could  orerwheka  tbem»  ^net  there  were  among 
them  many  men  accnatomedto  the  use  of  arms,  who 
vottld  fight  deiq;ienttely  as  guerrillas,  and  who,  if 
their  seulements  were  destroyed,  would  submit  the 
eeontry  to  aa  expensive  and  harassing  war,  with- 
<rot  any  compensating  results.  He  congratulates 
the  oouatry  upon  **  the  auspiciotis  issue"  of  the  dif- 
ficalties,  but  adds:  **  I  regret  the  necessity  whtoh 
eampels  me  to  mingle  with  my  congratulations  the 
sBDoimeemest  of  a  litct  which  will  ooeasion  greJit 
eweem:  The  people,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  are  moving  finora  every  settlement  in 
the  northem  part  of  the  Territory.  The  roads  are 
svtfy  where  filled  with  wagooa  loaded  with  pro- 
vlaioes  and  household  furniture,  the  women  and 
cfaadrea,  often  without  shoes  or  hats,  driving  their 
flocks  they  know  not  where.  They  reem  not  only 
resigned,  but  ch^rfuL  *  It  is  the  will  of  the  I^rd ;' 
and  ihey  rejoice  to  exchange  the  comforts  of  home 
liar  the  trials  <rf  the  wilderness.  Their  ultimate  des- 
ttsstioo  is  not,  I  apprehend,  definitely  fixed  upon. 
*  6oh)g  tooth'  seems  suiBcientiy  definite  for  most 
cf  tbem ;  hut  many  beUere  that  their  ultimato  des- 
tiastioA  b  SoBora.  Young,  Kimball,  and  most  of 
the  influential  men,  have  left  tbeir  commodious 
naosions^  without  apparent  regret,  to  lengthen 
the  long  train  of  wanderers.  The  masses  every 
vhere  announce  to  me  that  the  torch  will  be  ap- 
plied to  every  house,  indiscriminately,  throughout 
the  country,  so  soon  as  the  troope  attempt  to  cross 
the  mountains.  I  shall  follow  these  people,  and 
endeavor  to  rally  them.**  The  Governor  concludes 
Us  dispatch  by  announcing  that  he  should  restrain 
aU  operations  of  the  military  for  the  present,  which 
vould  piobaUy  oiMble  him  to  receive  additional 
instmctioas  fintoi  the  Government.  Upon  the  re- 
ospfcioa  of  this  dispatch,  the  President  transmitted 
it  to  Congress,  with  a  Message,  dated  June  19,  an- 
nonnetng  that  thwe  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
difficultiee  in  Utah  had  terminated,  and  that  there 
vould  be  no  occasion  to  make  any  appropriations 
for  caJlfog  into  service  the  two  regimento  of  vol 
unteers  authorised  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  qeelling  dbturbances  in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 
Frivato  letters  trotn  the  camp,  however,  give  a 
nweh  leal  favorable  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Uuh. 
Aeoording  to  these.  Governor  Gumming  has  been 
oviifeauhed  by  the  Mormons,  whose  object  is  to 
gain  time  to  gather  their  crops.  Mr.  Bembisel, 
the  ddegato  to  Congress  fh>m  Uuh,  has  issued  a 
eard  sald^  the  public  to  '^distrust  the  letters  with 
which  the  journals  abound,  purporting  to  come 
trom  the  stotion  of  the  army  of  Uteh,  which  are 
eoraposed  without  any  regard  to  truth  of  state- 
neat  by  those  whose  personal  interests  will  be  pro- 
iseled  by  our  country's  persevering  in  the  wicked 
eatsrpiise  denominated  **  the  Mormon  War*  Can 
tkty  hope,"  he  adca,  **  alter  we  have  entirely  aban- 


d&wd  our  plana,  and  saerifieed  all  our  prepamtioiitt 
for  defonse-Hifter  we  have  opened  a  way  into  Utidi 
to  troops  whoee  existence  no  reasonable  man  wifl 
doubt  was  at  our  mercy— do  they  still  hope  to  bring 
on  «  war  by  following  after  our  flying  people  00 
closely  that  the  conduct  of  a  licentious  soldiery 
win  compel  our  dtisens  to  defend  themselves  by 
force  ?**-^The  troops  had  suffored  much  privation 
firem  want  of  provisions,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
kin  many  of  thehr  mules  for  food ;  but  at  the  latest 
dates,  whidi  oone  dbwn  to  June  12,  supplies  snd 
i^inforoements— fneluding  Captain  Marcy*s  ctiim- 
mand,  who  had  been  sent  to  New  Mexico  for  mtiles 
^i>had  arrived,  and  the  army,  numbering  between 
two  and  three  thooeand  men,  were- about  to  begfa 
the  marsh  upon  Salt  Lake  City. 

A  new  gold-field,  said  to  be  of  extraordinaiy 
richness,  has  been  discovered  upon  Fraxer's  Biver, 
in  the  British  possessions.  This  river  empties  into 
the  Gulf  of  Geoigia,  a  branch  of  Puget*s  Sound 
near  the  boundary  between  our  territory  and  the 
British  Possessioiis.  At  the  distence  of  160  miles 
firom  ite  mouth,  in  latitude  52*  SO*,  or  rome  800 
miles  further  north  than  Quebec,  it  receives  Thomp- 
son's Klver,  a  considerable  stream  flowing  ttem 
the  east.  The  gold-diggings  are  at  the  junction 
of  these  rivers.  According  to  report,  this  new 
gold*^eld  rivals  in  richness  and  extent  those'  df 
C^ifomia  and  Australia.  A  large  emigtutloA 
from  Califomia  had  proceeded  to  this  region,  many 
of  whom  encountered  great  hardships  in  endeavor- 
ing to  make  their  way  to  the  mines.  The  Govern* 
or  of  the  colony  had  issued  a  proclamation  /orbid* 
ding  all  persons  to  enter  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  trade,  without  a  license  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  under  penalty  of  seisure  and  forfoiture. 
—-There  is  imminent  danger  of  a  general  out* 
break  of  hoetiUties  among  the  Indians  of  the  north. 
A  detachment  of  troops  consisting  of  four  hundred 
men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Steptoe,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  attacked  on  the  Snake  River, 
near  ite  Junction  with  the  Columbia,  by  fifteen 
hundred  savages,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  three  officers  and  fift}*  men.  The  attack 
was  made  while  the  troops  were  crossing  the  river. 
They  lost  every  thing  except  sixty  pack-mules, 
and  were  compelled  to  fall  back  with  the  utmost 
precipitation. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  we  continue  to  receive  tidings  of 
anarchy  and  confosion,  but  their  general  tenor  is 
unfavorable  to  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  Zulo- 
aga  Government,  which  is  reduced  to  the  utmost 
straite  for  want  of  money.  In  the  capiUl  a  forced 
loan  was  imposed  upon  foreigners.  The  French 
Minister  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  this.  Mr. 
Otway,  the  British  Minister,  declined  to  agree  to 
it  until  he  had  consulted  with  hb  Government 
Our  Minister,  Mr.  Forsyth,  refused  his  assent,  and 
formally  protested  against  the  contribution  being 
exacted  from  American  citizens.  Juarez,  the  '*  con- 
stitutional President,"  was  at  Vera  Cms,  which  still 
held  out  against  the  Govemm  ent  of  Zuloaga.  From 
the  various  States  we  have  vague  and  contradict- 
ory intelligence  of  military  operations  being  under- 
taken by  the  two  parties ;  but  the  contest  was  fee- 
bly waged  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of 
both. 

From  Cmiral  America  the  only  news  of  im- 
portance relates  to  the  efforta  made  by  various 
parties  to  secure  the  Transit  Route  across  the 
Isthmus.     Martinei,  the  President  of  Nicaragua, 
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and  Mon,  Prttident  of  OotU  Rica,  ooadiid^d  Ai 
agreement  with  M.  Belly,  a  FrenchmaB,  (br  the 
exclusive  oonatraotion  of  a  canal  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  by  whaterer  nmte  might 
be  Iband  most  adr  isible.  To  this  agreement,  wUch 
was  ooncladed  on  the  Ist  of  May,  was  appended 
a  declaration  reciting  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  a  iVesh  inrasion  of  the  filibusters,  and  afllnn- 
ittg  that  three  years  of  war  had  deprived  the  two 
rspublics  of  the  means  of  resisting  a  fresh  attack, 
and  that  they  must  therefore  succnmb  before  a 
superiority  of  numbers,  unless  Europe  deign  at  last 
to  defend  them  against  attempts  unprecedented  in 
the  nineteenth  oentury :  And  therefore  it  is  sol- 
emnly declared  that  this  convention  tor  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  is  placed  under  the  patronage 
of  civilised  Europe,  by  appealing  to  the  justice 
and  humanity  of  all  Christian  nations  against  the 
attacks  of  pirates  and  buccaneers ;  that  the  inde- 
pendence and  nationality  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  are  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  tbs  three 
powers  who  have  caused  tlie  independence  and 
nationality  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  be  reqieoted 
^namely,  France,  England,  and  Sardinia;  and 
these  goverments  are  supplicated  no  longer  to 
leave  the  coasts  of  Central  America  without  d^ 
liNise,  its  rich  countries  at  the  mercy  of  barbarians, 
and  tlie  future  route  of  the  trsde  of  the  world 
without  a  serious  guarantee  of  liberty  and  neutral- 
ity ;  and  that  therefore  the  chieCi  of  the  two  repub- 
lics bind  themselves,  in  the  name  of  their  people, 
to  accept  fhNn  these  three  powers  all  the  oonditiona 
they  ma}'  attach  to  their  assistance,  provided  the 
public  \aw  of  civilised  Europe  be  extended  to  all 
the  States  of  America,  and  imposed  by  force,  if 
need  be,  on  those  who  so  audaciously  violate 
it.-rOonsiderable  importance  was  at  first  attach- 
ed to  this  document  fh>m  the  supposition  that 
M.  Belly  was  acting  in  the  name  gSt  the  French 
Government.  This,  however,  has  been  peremp- 
torily denied  by  the  French  Minister,  and  present 
appearances  indicate  that  M.  Belly  is  merely  an 
agent  of  private  speculators,  who  will  not  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  so  that  the 
whole  will  come  to  nothing.  In  the  mean  while  the 
American  claimants  to  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Transit  Route  are  urging  their  demands,  and  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Cass  and  Yrissari  not 
having  been  ratified,  the  matter  is  nndedded. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bright  interro- 
gated the  ministers  in  respect  to  the  alleged  out- 
rages upon  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Fitsgerald, 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  Qovem- 
ment  had  received  no  farther  intelligence.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  cases  reported  in  the  news- 
papers had  been  grossly  exaggerated,  but  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  commanders  of  some  vessels 
had  exceeded  their  duties;  if  they  had  done  so 
Government  would  be  ready  to  make  ample  and 
frank  Acknowledgment.  He  had  entire  confidence 
that  when  the  disposition  of  this  country  was 
known,  all  difilcuities  would  be  amicably  arranged. 
The  Government,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Crown  lawyers,  had  given  up  the  right  of  search 
and  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  but  had  invited  the 
United  States  to  join  in  an  ocean  police.  It 
was  under  consideration  whether  the  squadron 
should  be  withdrawn  fkom  the  Cuban  waters, 
and  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  commanders  of 
cruisers  enjoining  upon  them  the  strictest  pru- 
dence and  caution.    I^rd  John  Russell  said  if 


the  Government  conducted  the  aflUr  in  the  tem- 
perate spirit  manifested  by  the  Under-Seeretaiy, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  House  would  give 
its  support.  Lord  Palmerston  said  the  cruisers 
had  been  sent  into  the  Cut>aB  wateiis  In  compUanee 
with  the  wishes  of  Pariiament,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  He  hoped  die  American  Gov- 
ernment would  be  urged  to  send  out  cruisers  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  the  American  flag,  which  had 
occasioned  the  difllculty^  Mr.  Disraeli  said  the 
best  dispatch  that  could  be  sent  to  America  was 
the  calm  and  dispassionate  spirit  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  discussing  the  queetioo. 
He  was  not  annoyed  that  American  ships  of  wsr 
had  lieen  sent  Into  the  Cnban  waters,  beosuso  Aey 
would  then  see  for  themselves  what  had  taken 
place.  He  added,  that  the  American  GoTermnent 
had  been  invited  to  engage  in  measures  to  protect 
each  country  against  abuses  of  Its  flag. — In  the 
Peers,  Lord  Malmesbnry  ssid  that  he  had  admitted  • 
to  the  American  Government,  as  a  question  of  iis- 
temational  law,  that  England  was  not  entitled  to 
the  right  of  search ;  but  he  had  put  it  to  that  Gov. 
erhment  whether  it  would  permit  its  flag  to  be 
prostituted  to  the  worst  of  purposes ;  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  ocean  police,  and  that  some  under* 
standhig  should  be  come  to  between  maritime  na- 
tions which  would  enalile  the  nationality  of  vesseb 
to  be  verified  without  any  danger  of  a  breach  of 
international  law.  He  believed,  flrom  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  American  Minister,  that  sudi  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  efl^ted.  H^th  regard  to 
Spain,  it  was  notorious  that  the  moral  support 
which  she  had  received  fh>m  England  had  materi- 
ally.aided  her  In  resisting  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States  to  annex  Cuba ;  but  if  she  persisted  tn  sup- 
porting the  sUre-trade,  It  was  probable  that  the 
present  anxiety  of  Great  Britain  would  be  ex^ 
changed  for  indifference.  Earl  Gray  thought  the 
United  Sutes  and  France  solely  responsible  for  the 
renewal  of  the  slave-trade.  As  he  understood  the 
question  of  international  law,  an  American  ves- 
sel filled  with  slaves  might  leave  Africa  witboot 
England  being  able  to  interfere  with  her,  notwith- 
standing a  perfect  knowledge  of  her  character. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  coinci^  in  this  view  of  in- 
ternational law.»— The  Coolie  trsde,  carried  on 
between  China  and  the  West  Indies  and  other 
British  colonies,  has  been  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment again.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  denounced  it 
as  amounting  to  a  renewal  of  the  slave-trade  In  a 
most  objectionable  and  illicit  ft>rm.»— >-The  bill  for 
the  government  of  India  has  passed  to  a  second 
reading.  In  moving  the  reading  Lord  Stanley  ex- 
plained the  deUils  of  the  bill.  It  proposed  that 
the  government  should  be  carried  on  by  a  Minister 
responsible  to  the  Crown,  assisted  by  a  Council  of 
fifteen  members,  holding  office  for  life;  seveo  to 
be  nominated  by  the  present  Court  of  Direeton 
and  eight  by  the  Crown ;  vacancies  arising  to  be 
filled  alternately  by  nomination  of  the  Crown  and 
of  the  Council  itself.  The  flnaT  decision  upon  aU 
questions  would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  Sute. 
The  civil  service  would  be  open  to  competitiosi.— 
Mr.  Bright  said  that  the  system  of  annexation  had 
created  an  empire  too  vast  for  management  As 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  good  government, 
the  office  of  Govprnor-General  should  be  abolished, 
for  it  was  impossible  that  one  man  should  govern 
well  the  twenty  dififerent  natlona  whieh  compose 
that  empire.  India  should  then  be  divided  Into 
five  or  six  Presldenclss,  independent  of  each  othes^ 
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with  PrBsid«iito  nspwaiMtt  to  tlie  couotrj,  and  all 
boldiii^  equal. nuik.  At  an  immediate^ ttep,  a 
prDcUmation  ahould  be  iasiied  assuring  to  tlie  peo- 
ple of  India  security  for  their  property,  tlieir  rights, 
sad  their  religion,  which  wonld  do  more  to  restore 
trsBqaillity  ttian  coaki  tie  done  by  sending  out  an 

idditionslamiy. The  Transatlantic  'i'elegraph 

iqnadron  started  from  Plymouth  on  the  morning 
of  the  10th  of  June.  The  Vessels  were  to  proceed 
together  to  latitude  b2°  2",  longitude  88''  18',  be- 


ing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  mid-ooean.  The  cable 
was  then  to  be  spliced, 'the  Affomemnom  proeeeding 
to  lay  it  toward  Great  Britain  and  the  Ntajfora 
^ward  the  United  States.  In  case  the  cable 
J&ould  break,  before  260  miles  had  been  payed  out,  • 
the  ends  were  to  be  spliced  and  the  woik  to  be  ' 
commenced  again.  If  the  cable  should  part  when 
more  than  250  miles  had  been  payed  out  firom  each 
ship,  the  vessels  were  to  return  to  Queenstown  for 
farther  orders. 


literorij  JSntirts. 


BitUify  if  the  UniUd  BtaUt^  by  Gborgb  Ban- 
caoFT.  Vol.  VII.  (Published  bylittle,  Brown,  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Bancroft  has  arrived  at  what  ihay  be 
deemed  the  culminating  period  of  his  great  historical 
wwlc,  in  the  events  which  formed  the  introductory 
leenesto  the  drama  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
is  00  longer  to  record  the  struggles  of  the  early  set- 
Hen  with  the  elements  of  nature,  the  horrors  of 
ssTSge  warikre,  and  the  oppressions  of  arbitrary 
legi^Oion ;  but  to  depict  the  stirring  and  fearful 
times  when  the  colonists  were  called  to  pass  through 
the  baptism  of  blood  and  fire  as  their  initiation  to 
the  blessings  of  freedom. 

It  is  curious  to  notice,  In  the  pictured  narrative 
of  the  historian,  the  slowness  of  the  movement 
which  led  to  independence.  It  was  long  before  the 
men  of  Massachusetts  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  advocate  a  final  separation  fh>m  England.  Yet, 
Jbr  the  most  part,  they  were  not  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  people  in  the  other  colonies.  Never,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  was  a  national  crisis  brought 
about  with  such  deliberate  and  measured  steps. 
The  Revolution  was  not  the  child  of  passion,  much 
less  of  a  feverish  love  of  change,  of  impatience  of 
restrtintj  or  a  blind  craving  for  innovation ;  it  was 
hardly,  indeed,  the  creature  of  human  will ;  nor 
w«s  the  decisive  blow  struck  until  every  peaceful 
measure  had  proved  of  no  avail,  and  resistance  by 
srros  had  become  an  inevitable  necessity.  Almost 
even  to  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  most 
devoted  patriota  of  New  England  did  not  renounce 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  motherland. 
On  the  landing  of  Gage  in  Boston,  Hay  17, 1774, 
be  was  received  more  as  a  friend  and  a  counselor 
than  the  instrument  of  an  implacable,  hostile  power. 
He  was  escorted  by  the  Boston  cadets  to  the  State 
House ;  was  wdcomed  with  a  loyal  address  from 
^  Council ;  was  declared  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince amidst  volleys  of  musketry  and  the  cheers  of 
the  populace;  was  feasted  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Fanenil  Hall.  >  Many  hearts  still  beat  with  hope 
of  relief  from  his  intercession.  It  is  true  that  more 
fiery  spirits  were  not  wanting  who  were  eager  to 
test  their  power  lij  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
British  troops ;  but  even  the  bold  patriot,  Samuel 
Adams,  inculcated  the  duty  of  patience,  and  the 
people  waited  calmly  for  the  messenger  of  con- 
solation. 

In  New  York  there  was  scarcely  less  excitement 
on  account  of  the  Boston  port-tiill  than  in  the  town 
St  Whose  commercial  prosperity  it  was  aimed. 
Eveii  the  lukewarm  kindled  with  resentment. 
The  flame  of  liberty,  however,  blazed  brightest 
among  the  mechanics  of  New  York.  The  mer. 
ehanU  were  j:et  timid,  and  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors stood  aloof.  There  were  many  who,  like 
John  Jay,  sought  to  noendle  the  just  f^reedom  of 
the  colonies  with  continned  dependenoe  on  England. 


The  same  spirit  prevailed  in  Philadelphia.  No 
one  was  ready  for  extreme  measures.  The  mer- 
chants were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their  trade ;  the 
Quakers  were  principled  against  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  a  numerous  cli^,  like  Reed,  cherished  an 
intense  desire  for  reconciliation,  although  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Presbyterians  justified  resistance  to 
tyranny.  Dickinson,  especially,  was  averse  to  a 
violent  polic}'.  Of  a  naturally  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, his  singular  caution  verged  on  pusillanimity. 
With  strong  claims  on  public  respect,  by  his  spot- 
less morals,  his  eloquence,  and  his  services  in  the 
colonial  Legislature,  his  personal  tastes  inclined  him 
to  study  and  repose,  and  he  lacked  the  vigor  of  will 
to  encounter  the  stormy  elements  just  rising  into 
agitation.  His  timidity  colored  his  system  of - 
measures,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  it  the  pol- 
icy of  Pennsylvania.  So  late  as  October,  1774, 
Washington  expressed  his  conviction  that  not  one 
thinking  mind  in  all  North  America  desired  inde- 
pendence. The  people  so  yearned  for  a  bloodless 
restoration  of  the  old  relations  with  England,  that 
no  experiment  was  left  untried  which  promised  to 
bring  the  Government  to  reflection.  Even  down 
to  the  commencement  of  1775,  Jay  held  nothing  in 
greater  abhorrence  *'tban  the  malignant  charge 
of  aspiring  after  independence."  In  his  oration  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  but  six 
weeks  before  the  Lexington  battle,  Warren  ex- 
pressed himself  with  almost  equal  decision  to  the 
same  purpose.  **  An  independence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," said  he,  "is  not  our  aim.  Our  wish  is,  thai 
Britain  and  the  colonies,  like  the  oak  and  the  ivy, 
may  grow  and  incresse  together.**  *'  See  what  in- 
dignities we  suffter  rather  than  precipitate  a  crisis  1*' 
wrote  Samuel  Adams  to  Virginia.  Even  so  late  as 
the  first  day  of  April  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  still  fondly  hoped  for  the  peaceful 
end  of  their  troubles.  Four  days  before  the  battle 
of  Lexington  the  Congress  adjourned,  with  no  prep- 
aration for  the  strugj;le  which  was  at  hand.  There 
was  not  a  soldier  in  actual  service ;  no  artillery, 
but  ten  cannon  of  iron,  four  of  brass,  and  two  co- 
horns  ;  scarcely  ammunition  enough  for  a  parade- 
day;  and  no  distinguished  general  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Provincial  troops. 

When  the  moment  arrived  for  the  spilling  of 
blood,  the  Americans  were  slow  to  plqnge  into  the 
terrible  vortex.  John  Parker,  who  oommilnded 
the  men  of  Lexington,  ordered  every  one  to  load 
with  powder  and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be 
the  first  to  fire.  On  receiving  the  volley  of  the 
British  the  rustic  soldiers  were  order^  to  disperse, 
and  not  until  that  moment  was  the  British  fire  re- 
turned. A  few  random  shots  were  given,  on  their 
own  Impulse,  by  the  ftigitives,  but  almost  enthrely 
without  efllbct.  Nor  at  the  bridge  of  Concord  were 
'the  j'eomen  patriota  in  haste  to  commence  the 
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bkNNiy  tfiray.  liot  iiU  after  8«r«Ha«h«t8  bttd  bera 
foeoirad^  Uavfaij^  DttrU  anA  HoMiier  <kad  on  the 
fiald,  W)u  the  ooninaiid  given  by  Hnttiick  to  fire. 
Two  ot  the  British  now  feU ;  several  were  wonwL 
ed;  and  in  two  minntes  all  was  huehed.  The 
next  moment  the  Americans  were  astonished  at 
what  they  had  done.  They  made  no  pnrsnit,  and 
permitted  the  enemy  to  depart  withont  molestation. 
Bat  the  decisiTe  blow  was  stmelE.  Tiie  ineritable 
time  had  come,  and  in  that  morning  luMir  the  Rev*> 
olotiott  WAS  bom.  Before  nightfall  -of  that  day 
tlie  covenant  of  American  freedom  was  indelH)!}' 
sealed  with  blood.  Daring  tlie  terrible  letreaf 
from  Concord  the  loss  of  the  British  in  killed, 
wonndedf  and  mitaiog,  was  two  hundred  and'  sev- 
enty<4ive ,  among  the  wounded  were  many  officers, 
inoLuding  the  leader  of  the  ezpeditiom  The  ensu- 
ing night  brought  no  sleep  to  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants. For  miles  around  the  men  of  Massa* 
ohttsetta  streamed  in  to  the  seeneof  action,  determ- 
ined to  rescue  the  liberties  of  tlieir  country.  It 
was  but  little  more  than  a  month  since  John 
Adams,  in  Boston,  had  published  to  the  world, 
**  That  there  are  any  who  pant  alter  independence 
is  the  greatest  slander  on  the  province."  The  niglit 
preceding  the  outrage  at  Lexington  there  were  not 
ftfty  people  in  the  whole  oolony  that  ever  expected 
any  blood  veuld  be  slied  in  the  contest.  The  night 
after,  tlie  King's  governor  and  the  King's  army 
found  themselves  closely  beleagared  in  lioston. 

With  the  decisive  day  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  passed  aWay.  The  ofb* 
quoted  words  of  Samuel  Adams,  on  hearing  of  the 
mistanoe  of  the  Americans,  **  Oh,  what  a  glorious 
morning  is  thisT'  embodied  the  inspiration  of  a 
new  era.  The  rapidity  with  which  tlie  appeal  to 
arms  was  met  by  the  people  wss  in  propoition  to 
the  delay  of  ita  utterance*  The  yeemanry  from 
the  fields  ruslied  to  the  camp  of  liberty,  often  with 
nothing  bnt  thn  clothes  on  their  l>aoks,  without  a 
day's  previsions,  and  many  without  a  farthing  in 
their  pockets.  On  tiieir  hurried  march  every  door 
was  opened  to  give  them  a  neting-placek  They 
found  a  cordial  hospitality  at  every  table.  During 
the  irst  night  of  the  siege,  Prescott,  with  his  min- 
nta-men  of  Middlesex,  Itept  the  watch  over  the  en- 
trance to  Boston.  The  town  was  at  once  fortified 
at  all  points,  but  the  Americans  talked  of  nothing 
but  driving  Gage  and  his  regiments  into  the  sea. 
Three  d&ys  after  the  battle  Massachusetts  resolved 
that  an  anny  of  thirty  tlionsand  men  should  be 
mised  in  New  England;  her  own  quota  was  fixed 
at  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred.  Long  before  the 
summons  the  ferries  over  the  Merrimac  were  crowd- 
ed  with  men  from  New  Uampsbirew  By  the  twen- 
ty-third two  thousand  men  had  arrived  from  her 
granite  hills,  desirous  **  not  to  reium  before  the 
work  was  done."*  The  day  after  the  battle  the 
news  was  carried  to  Putnam,  who,  in  leather  frock 
and  apron,  was  laying  stone  wall  on  his  form,  with 
his  hired  men,  and  the  brave  veteran  at  once  start- 
ed to  rouse  up  the  militia  officers  of  the  nearest 
towns.  Upon  his  return  he  found  hundreds  who 
had  mustered,  and  chosen  him  for  their  leader.  Di- 
recting them  to  follow,  he  pushed  for>vard  at  once, 
without  even  waiting  to  change  the  check  shirt  he 
had  worn  in  the  field,  and  reached  the  camp  at 
Cambridge  by  sunrise  the  next  morning,  having 
rode  the  same  horse  a  hundred  milea  in  eighteen 
hours,  Rhode  Island  also  sent  her  conpanies  of 
armed  men  to  the  aid  of  their  brethren  in  peril. 
Boston  was  thus  surrounded,  from  Roxbnry  to  ' 


Chelsea,  wM  a  Uttle  army  <rf  volnnteers,  each  man 
with  Ids,  own  firelock  and  cartridges,  and  tueh  pre* 
visions  as  ho  had  i»rongfat  with  liim,  or  wen  sent 
by  theftiends  whoremaiiMathonie.  Never  w«e 
a  body  of  troops  so  ill  provided  with  the  nuudCioa 
of  war.  Of  artillery,  there  were  but  tweaty<4hms 
pieces  of  all  Bixes,  and  some  of  them  good  for  bo» 
thing.  Then  was  hut  a  scanty  supply  efammiiBi- 
tlon  to  •err*  the  guns.  After  searehingthrooghout 
the  odony  <for  powder,  not  qute  sixty-eight  bairelft 
could  be  found.  The  other  colonies  were  eifUMly 
destitute.  In  New  York  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred poundl  of  powder  were  for  sale.  Money  wss 
equally  scarce. 

Such-  was  the  condition  of  the  coienlats  betwsm 
the  day  of  Lexington  and  that  of  Bunker  HUL 
With  the  battle  of  the  ksUnamed  field  the  Sevole. 
tion  properly  commenees,  as  the  retreat  from  Con* 
cord  put  an  end  to  all  lingering  hopes  of  reeondfis- 
tion.  On  this  topic  Mr.  Bancroft  has  bud  out  idl 
the  strength  of  his  hbtorical  genius.  The  thsp> 
tars  dev^Med  to  Bunker  Hill  ara  master-pieoes  ef 
concise  and.  vigorous  composition.  With  no  parade 
of  descriptive  eloquence,  the  scene  is  dcfii<^  ia 
the  vivid  colors  of  reality.  Ko  iaddeat,  iiowever 
minuta,  has  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  histeriaa, 
but  he  dwells  on  none  at  inordinate  length ;  aad 
has  arranged  his  materisls  with  the  nicsst  artisUc 
perspective.  Every  thing  like  exaggeration  his 
been  eonscientionsly  avoided.  The  writer  has  bees 
intent  only  on  producing  a  true  picture  of  the  scene, 
pLtoing  it  in  tlie  light  of  autiientic  hntory,  withont 
setting  it  off  with  elaborate  adornment.  Ia  the 
course  of  the  narrative  some  dslicata  qoestwas 
arise,  on  which  he  calmly  states  the  results  of  iai- 
partial  research.  Without  a  taint  of  the  cynical 
disposition  aUuded  to  by  Washington  Irving,  in 
his  chapters  on  Bunker  Hill,  which  loves  to  tar- 
nieh  a  oonspicuous  reputation,  Mr.  Bancroft  teelo 
to  mete  out  due  honors  in  the  spirit  of  scmpuloai 
impartiiUity.  According  to  his  version  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  alter  the  Committee  of  Safety  had  reo> 
ommended  to  the  council  of  war  that  a,  post  should 
be  established  on  Bunker  Hill,  Colonel  Prescott 
was  selected  for  the  perilous  enterprise,  and  a  bri* 
gade  of  one  thottsand  men  was  |daced  under  his 
conunand.  They  yrtn  a  body  of  husbandmen, 
with  no  uniform,  for  the  most  part  armed  only 
with  fowUng-pieces,  which  had  no  bayonets,  and 
carrying  their  scanty  store  of  powder  and  ball  it 
horns  and  pouches.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  16ih 
they  marched  for  Charlestown,  after  prayers  on 
Cambridge  Common,  by  Langdon,  the  Pf^dent 
of  Harvard  College.  Under  the  light  of  the  atari 
the  engineer  drew  the  lines  of  the  redoubt.  The 
bells  of  Boston  had  struck  twelve  before  the  fim 
sod  wss  thrown  up.  Prescott,  bending  his  ear  to 
catch  every  sound,  twice  went  down  to  tho  margta 
of  the  water,  and  heard  the  sentinels  cry  **  All's 
well  r*  from  the  decks  of  the  men-of-war.  Dnriftg 
the  night  Putnam  also  came  among  the  vwa  of 
Connecticut  on  the  hill,  but  assumed  no  command 
over  the  detachment.  As  day  dawned  the  oannoa 
of  the  British  man-of-war  Idvelgf  began  to  play  on 
the  redoubt.  A  batter}*  of  heavy  guns  was  fovth- 
with  mounted  on  Copp*s  Hill,  in  Boston,  wliiA 
rained  an  inoesssnt  shower  of  shot  s&d  bomba  ed 
the  works,  while  Prescott  calmly  considered  how 
he  might  best  ootttinne  his  lines  of  defottse.  Mesft' 
time  Putnam  made  his  appearance  on  Breed's  Hill, 
which,  by  eome  misunderstanding,  had  become  the 
scene  of  actioo,  proposing  to  take  the  intreafihing 
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tools  for  thtt  erection  of  «  redoubt  on  Bunker  Hill. 
This  was  Acceded  to,  but  the  rapid  succession  of 
events  did  not  permit  him  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose. He  was  not  seen  again  during'  the  dny  on 
Bfeed*s  Hill,  but  was  busy  in  other  parts  of  the 
field — ^n«w  plimniitg  additional  works  on  Bunker 
Hill;  now  mingling  with  the  Oonaectkui  tcoopa  at 
the  rail-fenee;  now  tliieatening  officeiB4)r  men  mrho 
ssemed  t^  hin  dilatory  or  timid ;  bow  at  Cam- 
bridga*  in  person  or  by  mesaagoi  earoMt^'  de- 
asndiog  reinforcement^^"  and  aiding  and  encour- 
agiag  here  and  there  as  the  case  required. 

JUjoat  two  o*clo^  Warren  crossed  Bunker 
Hiilf  unattended,  with  a  musket  in  bia  hand.  He 
■toed  fisr  a  short  time  near  a  cannon  at  the  rail- 
fence  (in  the  rear  of  the  brtast-work  on  Bffeed^s 
Hill),  where  a  hasty  deCqnse  had  been  er^ted  of 
vew-movtt  grass  and  rails^  conversing  with  Put- 
nam, who  declared  a  readiness  to  receive  his  or* 
dere,  but  Warren  declined  to  assume  authority^ 
and  passed  on  to  the  redoubt.  Here  he  met  Pres- 
oett,  who  proposed  that  be  should  take  the  com* 
Band ;  bat  Warren  replied,  as  he  had  done  to  Put* 
naiBt  that  be  came  as  a  volunteer,  to  learn  from  a 
soldier  of  experiface.  Putnam^  who  was  abeent  at 
the  final  onset,,  employed  in  collecting  men  for  a 
reiaforoemeati  vas  encountered  by  the  retreating 
pa^  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Ha  BOW,  Ice  t^  iirst  time  during  the  day,  assumed 
the  anpreme  direction,  rallied  as  many  of  the  fugiF- 
iives  aa  would  obey  him,  and  took  possession  of 
Frovp^ct  Hill,  where  he  encamped  that  night.  It 
is  tha  oontampomry  record  that  during  the  battle 
**!!•  ofia  appeared  to  have  any  command  but  Col- 
oBel  P»«8cott,  and  that  his  bravery  could  never  be 
eaoasli  acknowledged  and  applauded." 

Thra  present  volume  is  published  without  tha 
«saal  r^erence  to  the  sources  of  the  narrative.  To 
the  aincare  historical  student  this  i9  no  slight  loss. 
Bat  the  authorities  made  use  of  wece  so  numer- 
QOM,  and  to  such  an  extent  in  manuscript  form, 
that  thegr  ooold  not  be  cited  without  unduly  bur* 
daaiiig  iba  page.  The  author,  however,  holds  out 
the  encouragement  that  he  m%y,  at  no  very  distant 
dayi  pabUsh  a  aeleoUon  of  documents  which  may 
oonfirm  his  statem^ts,  and  illustrate  the  charao* 
tar  a#  the  people  at  the  date  of  the  Bevolution. 

A  CpolopediaafCommereg  and  Commercial  Nam- 

gation^  edited  by  J.  Smitb  Hoxams  and  J.  Smith 

UoKAHflv  ^luib    (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
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a  form  in  any  language.  Among  the  articles  to 
which  the  reader  may  especially  be -referred,  as 
^Acimena  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we  will 
mention  those  on  Corn,  Coal,  Cotton,  Bread  and 
Breadstuff's,  Fairs  and  Markets,  Great  Britain, 
Ciold,  Iron,  Provisions,  Kloe,  Tobacco  aad  other 
iuHiioftaAt  staples  of  national  induatiy.  In  pro* 
paring  the  volume  the  editors  have  drawa  upon  a 
gmat  variety  of  sources,  embracing  the  best  stand- 
ard-works on  conunercial  affairs,  numerous  official 
reperta  and  other  documents,  tabular  views  in  dif* 
Smnt  branches  of  statistics,  and  the  results  of  tha 
latestgeograpbical explorations,  maritime  survey^ 
and  general  scientific  leseareh^  Jhe  experienes 
of  the  editors  as  aoeomplished  writers  in  the  der 
psrtment  of  **  commercial  literatifte"— to  use  the 
favorite  phrase  of  the  late  Fmeman  Hunt — and 
their  reputation  as  industrious  and  careful  statistii* 
cians,  bespeak  a  favocable  reception  of  their  labon 
in  a  field  in  which  they  are  eminently  at  home, 
and  on  which  they  must  have  bestowed  no  ordinary 
degree  of  eflRort,  vigilanoe,  and  perseveranoa  The 
value  of  an  elaborate  manual  of  reference,  like  tha 
present,  can  not  be  fully  appreciated  from  a  cursory 
examination;  its  practical  use  for  a  eonaideraUe 
term  of  time  Is  the  only  genuine  test  of  its  merits; 
but  the  difference  between  the  man  of  business  whe 
habitually  consults  its  peges,  and  one  who  fin^s 
no  time  nor  inclination  for  such  a.  task,  will  often 
prove  the  difference  between  the  enlightened  Aieiw 
chant,  who  goes  forward  with  his  eyes  open,  and 
the  ignorantadventurer,  who  rushes  blindly  ahead. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  issued  a  new  volume 
of  Abbott*^  Jl'tutra/ed  Hifiotiu^  containing  a  nar«* 
rative  of  the  life  and  fortunes  of  King  Richard  II. 
The  events  of  his  troubled  reign  afford  a  variety  of 
fruitful  themea  to  the  historian,  which  JAt,  Abboti 
baa  not  failed  to  make  use  of  with  his  accustomed 
skill  aad  adaptation  to.  youthful  readers.  He  hat 
given  a  lively  description  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
ancient  radical,  Wat  Tyler,  illustrating  the  condi* 
tion  of  society  which  made  such  eatbreaks  inevita* 
ble.  His  account  of  the  wonderful  * '  little  queen," 
who  was  married  to  the  English  monarch  when  she 
was  a  mere  child,  is  an  entertaining  history  in  it^^* 
self,  and  places  the  interior  of  royal  domestic  life 
in  a  striking' light. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  continne  to  issue  their  excel* 
lent  '*  household  ediHon*'  of  the  WaiterUff  NovtU 
with  promptness,  giving  the  works  of  the  immoiw 
tal  Scotchman  in  a  form  which,  for  neatness  and 
«ccuraoy«  can  scarcely  be  surpassed*  The  last  uk* 
stallment,  in  two  volumes,  is  **  St.  Ronan*s  Well." 

Maiy  Jkrweni,  by  Mrs.  Axn  S.  SrrBPHUia  (pub- 
lished by  T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers),  is  a  highly 
successful  production  of  the  popular  American  nor- 
elisL  It  exhibits  her  characteristic  glow  and  en^ 
ergy  of  style,  her  power  oJT effective  grouping,  and 
her  facility  in  appl3^g  the  forms  and  colors  of  the 
material  world  to  the  illustration  of  a  narrative* 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  bold— not  to  say  anda* 
oious— involving  demands  on  the  faith  of  the  read- 
er  which  defy  all  sense  of  probability ;  but  tha 
incidents  are  wrought  up  into  a  succession  of  strik* 
ing  scenes,  forming  a  sort  of  tragic  unity  which 
excite*  both  the  imagination  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  The  theme  of  the  story  is  taken  from 
the  traditions  of  Wyondng  Valley,  and  afifoids  the 
writer  an  admirable  opportunity  fer  the  exetdaa 
of  her  remarkable  talent  of  description,  wfaiohy  is  a 
great  degree,  compensates  for  what  we  deem  tha 
inherent  defects  of  her  plot 
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SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILlTT.'It  was  a  forcible 
and  ttrUdng,  but  jost,  remark  of  Fisher  Ames, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Faith  of  Treaties,  delivered 
more  than  half  a  eentttry  since  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Sutes,  that  **  if  there  could  be  a  resnrrec 
tion  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows — if  the  viotims  of 
Jnstiee  could  live  again,  collect  together  and  form 
a  societ;*,  they  woold  find  themselves  compelled, 
however  loth,  to  make  justice— the  very  justice  by 
which  they  sofiered^  the  ftindamentol  Uw  of  the 
state."  The  eAics  of  social  lifo  are  not  arbitrary. 
They  are  not  a  matter  merely  conventional,  bom 
of  compacts  or  moulded  by  individual  or  popular 
caprice.  Social  lifo  may  be  a  Proteas  in  its  forms. 
It  may  wrap  itself  in  the  furs  of  the  savage  or  the 
silks  of  the  civilized ;  it  may  breathe  amidst  splen- 
did palaces  or  be  half-stifled  in  caverns ;  but  the 
principles  that  vivify  and  sustain  it  are  invariably 
the  same.  The  interests  of  a  commonwealth  are 
paramount  to  all  private  interests,  and  a  common 
nsponsibilit}'  is  the  mutual  bond  that  unites  Its 
members. 

^  The  very  idea  of  social  life  implies  restraint  of 
private  impulse*  By  the  necessiQr  of  its  existence 
it  s^ts  bounds  to  individual  action,  and  originates 
a  system  of  social  ethics.  *' Order  is  Heaven's 
first  law,*'  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  poet  fancied. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world— no  such  thing 
possible — as  a  perfect  individualism.  No  man 
stands,  or  can  stand,  alone-~disoonnected  from  his 
fellows.  Our  constitution,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances and  necessities  of  our  life,  make  us  social 
beings.  The  individual  is  a  thread  in  the  Cubric, 
a  fibre  in  the  common  trunk.  Looking  before  or 
after,  he  is  a  link  midway  in  the  common  diain. 
The  first  breath  he  draws  introduces  him  to  a  so- 
dal  world,  and  the  last  gasp  of  his  death-bed,  wit- 
nessed by  survivors,  consigns  the  care  of  his  very 
dust  to<4hem  as  a  social  duty.  And  at  every  step 
of  his  intermediate  course  his  hand  is  clasped  by 
others,  his  condition  shared  and  his  destiny  modi- 
fied by  others.  In  the  expressive  language  of 
Scripture,  **  No  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself."  £ven  when  his  form  is  no  longer 
met  among  living  men  his  spiritual  presence  may 
linger  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  former  activity,  or 
move  with  a  mien  of  authority  before  minds  of  an 
after  age. 

The  Uwsand  responsibilities  of  social  life  are  root- 
ed, therefore,  not  only  in  the  surface-soil  of  human 
compacts,  but  in  the  deeper,  underlying  granite  of 
human  nature  itself.  By  the  original  elements  of 
our  constitution — ^by  the  inevitable  fact  of  our  mu- 
tual relations — by  the  essential  necessity  by  which 
we  are  held,  and  hold  others,  accountable,  a  social 
systeni,  with  its  regulations,  responsibilities,  and 
penalties,  is  originated  and  sustained.  Men  may 
dispute  as  they  will  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of 
morals ;  they  may  experiment  their  Pyrrhonism 
upon  the  most  sacred  and  generally-received  truths; 
they  may  ignore  every  thing  supernatural,  and 
even  rail  at  the  fundamental  principle  of  morals 
as  well  as  religion— the  being  of  a  God ;  but  they 
can  not  evade  the  force  of  those  foots  out  of  whose 
eombination — as  inevitable  as  the  angle  originat- 
ed by  the  meeting  of  the  two  lines  of  a  triangle— 
the  idea  of  moral  obligation— of  mutual  duty — ^is 


evolved.  Even  Comte,  in  his  Positive  FluleM- 
phy,  ignoring  all  Deity  save  an  Ideal  Hemsaity 
exalted  into  an  object  of  worship,  is  oonatraiaed  Is 
say,  that  "  the  new  philosophy  takes  sosial  iMnl> 
ity  for  the  basis  of  its  whole  system.*'  With  a 
rare  sagacity  on  some  poifits,  strangely  cenjoiotd 
with  an  obtuseness  upon  others,  be  dearly  pe^ 
oeived  that  no  social  order  was  possible  whfaont 
the  confessed  and  constant  recognition  of  a  xoaal 
basis,  and  distinctly  asserts  that  **  social  saberdi- 
nation  is  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  philoso- 
phy." It  is  necessarily  so.  No  Utopia  of  spsca- 
lation  coold  present  even  a  consbtent  Ideal,  except 
as  that  feature  of  mutual  and  moral  ofaUgatiao  if 
interwoven  with  it.  The  loftiest  theory,  like !)» 
eagle's  wing  even  in  its  highest  soarings,  still  qb> 
der  the  control  of  the  earth's  attraotion,  can  not  c^ 
cape  beyond  the  ever-pressing  necessity  that  drsvt 
It  to  the  inevitable  recognition  of  mutual  respoosi> 
bility  in  any  social  body  or  system  whatever. 

Herein  we  find  the  necessary  conservatism  cf 
the  social  principle.  It  demands  «  moral  code;  it 
demands  order  and  government ;  It  demands  ths 
constant  recognition  of  the  obligations  growing  oat 
of  mutual  relations ;  and  it  allows  no  man,  be  bs 
skeptic,  atheist,  or  Ubertine,  to  ignore  tbem.  As 
a  member  of  the  social  body  his  position  is  defined 
and  his  duties  are  prescribed.  He  is  not  an  ind^ 
pendent ;  he  is  not  a  concrete  individualism.  Hb 
sovereignty  of  himself,  even  if  he  denies  the  so^ 
ereignty  of  God,  is  not  absolute.  It  can  not  be^ 
What  he  claims  under  the  charter  of  that  mveh- 
abused  word— Areedom — can  not  be  allowed  him ; 
at  least,  under  his  perverted  idea  of  it  Hia  Sndi' 
viduality,  not  annihilated,  but  leetraioed,  la  cssk 
tinually  modified  by  the  focU  of  his  relatiaoship  as  a 
member  of  the  social  body.  A  state  of  nature  as 
cording  to  Bousseau's  conception  1  There  is,  tlioM 
can  be,  no  such  state.  It  was  never  rsoogniaad  fa 
the  original  plan  of  our  creation.  It  eaa  never  be 
actualized  in  human  experience. 

And  yet  grave  errors  rise  and  prsvail  firam  a  mis- 
oonceptiott  or  non-perception  of  these  Importaat 
truths.     The  strangest  theories  are  put  faith,  the 
strangest  deeds  committed,  the  strangest  <• 
reforms  initiated,  in  defiance  of  the  fun  ~ 
principles,  the  necessary  morality  of  soci^  i 
It  Accords  with  the  perversity  of  aposLjiEq  m*iiifi;  t-e 
mtikt!  self  the  centre  of  the  system  to  whidh  A  %»• 
longa,  ti>  deify  tbo  human  will,  and  lay  Qpen  Ida 
id"l  e^briiip,  ns  offerings,  the  prerogative*  4ii  Q^ 
hi m self f  the  very  jewel*  of  the  divine  «rowv,    Tia 
plancit  m  rn^ide  tht<  eentrAl  orb,  and  ttw  matk  Coral 
to  re  vol  ve  ftrountl  the  earth.    The  exagjgarat«d  to- 
dividualinm  of  our  dAv  h  the  Ptolouuie  mrmtmm^ 
mornlii.     The  coitfT^piion  of  hnman  dgtits  la  ^ 
ti\ci\y  not  from  the  unerring  oriides,  not  imm  thu 
ec^iieluAJons  of  txtoruLl  orders  but  from  tlfeat  DdpUr 
pri^F^thocHl  of  the  heo.n  which  U  at  oneo  WItttd  toA 
inapinsd  hv  the  pride  and  luroganee  of  self'irSL 
Mqn  go  It^ck  to  H  fabuloui  state  of  nature,  «t  0m 
ear  to  the  pa»»iofiST  nnd  impulses,  and  \m*tM  of  tlieir 
OTvn  individualism,  to  lenm  what  tber  may  or  Msy 
not  do.     Of  the  chsmcter  of  t\u6  eoaiwel  svsilWd 
from  Bpeh  a  iource  thcos  can  be  no  doiili%«      l|,  U 
npceii^nrily  fa]M*,ftelf-(^attenng,  vD^irehleAl,  aBdfi<i^ 
olniiouwy.    Each  will,  lujcotutnuned  Ujri 
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er  wcia]  Uw  of  iU  rtUtionships^  tendfl  to  Uke  an 
indeptadent  position,  indiflfiBrent,  if  not  hostile,  to 
ill  besides.  Its  ambition,  rapacity,  self-gratiflca- 
tioii,  vroold  break  down  aU  barriers,  wonld  sacrifice 
all  ta its  own  aggrandisement;  would,  in  its  self- 
idolatry  and  disregard  of  others,  acoompllsh,  by 
the  stroke*  of  a  roUtion,  infinitely  mora  than  Kero 
vookl  have  acoompUshed  in  the  malignity*  of  his 
wish  that  all  Borne  had  but  a  single  neck. 

The  dangers  of  tyranny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
iodal  insubordination  on  the  other,  spring  alike 
from  this  same  source.  It  mattera  little  whether 
it  be  a  Louis  Quatorse,  or  a  rabble  by  the  lips  of 
its  leader,  that  says,  JamthettaUf  When  Paul 
of  Russia  replied  to  a  French  embassador,  who 
spoiDS  to  Urn  of  a  certain  resident  of  St.  Peters- 
buig  as  a  man  of  consequenoe,  and  the  Czarish  re- 
ply was,  "  There  is  no  man  of  consequence  in  this 
Mipire  but  he  with  whom  I  am  aetuidly  speaking ; 
snd  to  long  only  as  I  am  speaking  to  him  is  he  of 
sny  eoosaquence:*'  he  only  gave  utterance  to  that 
ssme  spirit  of  intense  individualism  which  is  com- 
BOQ  to  emperor  and  serf— that  despotism  of  self- 
will  which  constitutes  alike  the  oppression  of  the 
tjnant  and  the  intolerance  of  the  radical.  An  ab- 
lolate  empire  is  only  an  immense  egotism— self- 
will  magidfied  to  the  dimensions  of  the  state.  Its 
aatnre  a  the  same,  whether  it  works  on  a  broad  or 
on  a  narrow  pUtform.  Its  essence,  in  either  case, 
ii  a  sin  sgainst  social  ethics.  If  it  crawls  with  the 
worm,  it  must  have  the  whole  earth  beneath  it ;  and 
if  it  rits  upon  a  throne,  its  sceptre  roust  be  an  Archi- 
midss's  lever.  The  usurpations  of  power  and  the 
nstleasness  of  popular  turbulence  are,  in  most  cases, 
only  difierent  phases  of  the  same  principle.  The 
K^therium  of  fossil  despotisms  is  of  tlie  same 
orif^nal  t}'pe  with  the  apes  of  a  living  mob,  and  a 
moral  cUusification  would  range  the  everbearing 
gnmdee  in  the  same  order  with  his  miniature  sat- 
•lllte. 

We  hear  in  these  days  much  of  the  wrongs  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  It  is  only  the  same  self-will  that 
domineers  in  streeta  and  alleys,  but  armed  with  a 
longer  iconige.  We  hear  of  the  overbearing  con- 
duct of  great  oapitalists.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  crimes  against  social  morals  with  the  cu^ 
pidity  ci  the  laborer  taking  advantage  of  occasion 
to  dictate  his  own  terms.  In  every  case  it  is  the 
srroganee  of  self-will,  taking  varied  but  always  ap- 
propriate forms;  The  spark  elicited  by  the  key  of 
FnmkliD's  kite  waa  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
lightning  that  smitea  down  the  stately  palace  or 
locks  the  mountains.  And  so  between  the  mag- 
■iikent  conqueata  of  an  Alexander,  sighing  that 
he  had  but  one  world  to  conquer,  and  the  exactions 
«f  a  petty  employer,  regretting  that  he  has  but  one 
nb)ect  tor  his  control,  there  runs  a  parallel.  The 
langusge  of  Cain,  insolent  in  the  pride  of  violence, 
■nd  perversely  presuming  to  frame  a  moral  code  to 
cover  his  sin,'in  the  question,  ^^ Am  I  my  brc4her't 
hefperV  meets  a  fuU  response,  in  the  license  of 
(peecU  in  which  the  slanderer  and  denunoifitor  in- 
dulge, exdaiming,  *'  Our  tanffuo  it  our  own ;  vho  if 
imloverutr* 

Our  theories  allow  the  lai|^  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech.  We  read  over,  with  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration, Milton's  noble  *'  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing.'*  We  repudiate  censora  of 
the  pTBAS,  and  glory  in  the  privilege  of  diffusing 
onr  hidividual  speculations  with  unrestricted  f^«e- 
dom.  Even  a  bad  man,  giving  utterance  to  dan- 
gsrous  sentiments,  beoomes  a  martyr  in  popular 


the  moment  that  any  step  is  taken,  wheth- 
er legal  or  not,  that  threatens  to  cut  him  off  from 
access  to  the  public  ear.  The  vident  reformer 
frames  a  well-turned  plea  to  popular  sj-mpathy  the 
UMNnent  his  own  harah  epithets  are  echoed  back 
upon  himself.  Only  In  extreme  cases  does  the  law 
of  the  land  interfere  with  him  who  handles  type  or 
pen.  He  may  denounce  all  that  is  venerable  in 
authority,  or  sacred  in  religioa,  or  revered  in  char- 
acter, yet  no  official  personage  seises  his  portfolio, 
or  caUs  him  down  ffom  the  rostrum.  He  may  give 
publicity  to  principles  which  vitiate  purity,  or  rid- 
icule the  most  sacred  truths  of  revealed  religion, 
yet  no  police  disturbs  him  in  the  sacrilegious  en- 
terprise. 

Yet  b  there  no  law  here,  back  'of  all  statutory 
enactments  or  State  legislation,  pUinly  evolved  in 
the  principles  of  social  ethics,  oif  solemn  obligation 
upon  writer  and  speaker  ?  Are  words  dead  things, 
with  which  one  may  play  as  at  foot-ball,  casting 
them  hither  and  thither  at  random,  or  striking  them 
against  whatever  comes  in  their  way  ?  Are  a  man's 
thoughts  iung  out  upon  the  community  without  a 
scruple— merejury  nothings,  dying  with  the  breath 
that  uttered  them  ?  Are  deadly  weapons  only  those 
that  are  made  of  wood  and  iron,  or  pointed  and 
edged  with  steel  ?  Are  the  written  or  spoken  ut- 
terances of  men  things  in  which  they  mmy  indulge 
a  reckless  license,  restrained  by  no  moral  obli^ 
tion  ?  Are  they  like  clouds  passing  over  the  green 
earth,  and  leaving  no  trace ;  rippling  waves  on  the 
sea  of  mind,  surviving  only  in  transient  bubbles  ? 
It  may  indeed  be  so,  but  it  is  often  far  otherwise. 
A  man's  thought,  save  his  own  immortal  nature,  is 
the  most  living  thing  about  him.  It  will  work  <m 
when  he  sleeps  upon  his  bed,  or  when  he  sleeps  in 
his  grave.  1 1  has  an  activity  of  nature  thai  knows 
no  dotage  or  decrepitude ;  it  has  a  genealogy  nev- 
er  to  be  written  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  The 
impressions  which  it  makes,  delicate,  perhaps,  as 
the  ripple-marks  on  the  shore,  may  pass  down  into 
the  strata  of  character,  and  become  a  record,  graven 
as  with  a  pen  of  Iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond  in 
the  rock  forever.  Impalpableas  the  air  we  breathe, 
it  may  yet  bear,  like  it,  upon  its  wirigs  the  bless- 
ings of  brscing  health  or  the  blast  of  pestilence. 
Like  the  pent  fire  of  the  volcano,  it  may  spread  tiU 
it  underiies  the  whole  social  folnric,  and  rocks  it  in 
momentary  danger  of  an  outburst  by  its  convuls- 
ive throes.  All  organic  or  material  forces  are  weak 
by  the  side  of  it.  A  master  mind,  by  tongue  or 
pen  alone,  aocomfdishes  more  for  the  social  destiny 
of  the  race,  for  good  or  evil,  than  a  thousand  en- 
gines. It  b  a  weak  and  superficisl  estimate  of  the 
forces  that  mould  the  socisl  life  of  the  state  that 
will  allow  us  to  overlook  the  imperishable  and 
ever-active  nature  of  those  which,  because  unseen 
by  the  outward  eye,  attract  less  notice.  The  most 
deadly  things  that  the  world  has  seen  or  known 
are  not  the  Nimrods  or  the  Neros,  the  asps  of  a 
Cleopatra  or  the  potions  of  a  Bwgia,  but  the  subtle 
essences  of  false  or  corrupting  thought — the  dif- 
fusive leaven  of  error  or  impurity,  spread  with  the 
art  of  genius  over  psges  which  it  graced  by  its 
own  charm,  and  beneath  which  it  concealed  its 


The  genealogy  of  influence  opens  to  us  chapters 
that  outvie  romance  in  abeorbing  and  often  thrill^ 
ing  interest.  The  bread  east  upon  the  watera 
returns  after  many  days.  The  buried  seed  is  not 
lost,  but  will  find  a  resurrection  in  what  seemed 
its  grave.    The  volatile  utteranoe,  borne  afor  aid 
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toBt  to  the  tiglitt  IBeb  the  tbistle't  down,  has  proved 
a  fljing  curse.  The  ftible  of  tho  Trojun  horse  Ifl, 
in  Htertry  history,  ^ble  no  more.  Many  a  page 
of  witheriBg^,  soal-Mtgbthig  philosophy  has  turned 
into  gn^i^  reaUty  the  story  told  by  tlie  old  my- 
Adkogy  of  the  Ooi^gon's  head.  There  are  stranger 
things  in  the  actual  experienoA  cf  the  vietims  of 
others'  thoughts  than  the  genlns  of  Oreek  Tragedy 
asMiciated  with  the  Hphfnx  of  CEdlpas.  The 
Cretan  Mfnotanr  was  less  ravenous  and  cruel  in 
his  hanger  than  the  printed  error  that  lias  con- 
■onwd  its  thousands  of  living  men.  The  giant  of 
Gathmay  be  forgotten  when  we  call  to  mind  other 
■names  that  hare  stood  forth  with  as  fmpioaft  a 
challenge  on  the  intellectual  field.  One  of  thiB 
nest  remarkable  prodnctfons  of  the  fifteen^  cen- 
tury is  John  Gers0ii*s  **Trial  of  the  Romane$  of 
the  Ro$t  f*  the  mona  important  now^  aa  diaolosing 
his  sagaoisns  estimate  of  the  immemw  but  terribly 
oorruptiog  power  of  a  had  book.  In  hfo  judgment, 
•its  history  would  compose  a  volume  written  with- 
in and  without,  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
-woe.  Its  course  over  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
leaders  would  be  marlced  by  the  sUme  of  the  ser- 
pent's trail.  A  good  book  is  all  that  Milton  has 
described  it ;  but  even  the  genius,  mighty  enough 
to  grasp  the  conception  ef  archanged  fallen,  might 
alvink  back  consciously  nneqnal  to  the  effbrt  of 
depicting  a  bad  one,  when  over  its  pages  had  been 
east  the  spell  of  l>rilllant  intellect. 

Storie*,  strange  as  Arabian  fancy,  are  told  of  the 
kindUogs,  inspirations,  or  infections  of  thought. 
An  author  sK-eps  a  tliousand  years  in  his  grave, 
and  bis  mouldy,  moth-eaten  parchments  are  res- 
cued fh>m  cloisters  to  change  the  philosophy  of  the 
world.  Tlie  sermon  of  an  obscure  pastor  on  this 
«Me  the  Atlantic  oroases  the  ocean,  is  thumbed  by 
admiring  readers,  and  Dr.  Duff,  the 'Indian  mis- 
sionary, incorporates  the  tHIe  of  that  sermon^^TYbe 
MortU  Disfnity  o/*  the  Musidnafy  Etaetrprite^-iiito  a 
Uving  heroism  whose  deeds  answer  to  the  thought 
that  inspired  t\iem.  Who  shall  dare  say  how  much 
the  genius  of  the  peet  Bums  owed  to  that  life  of 
Sir  WilUatm  Wallaoe  which  he  read  as  a  boy,  and 
wiiich  poured  a  tide  of  Scottish  prejudices  into  his 
veins,  such  as-*-eo  he  said^**  would  boil  along  them, 
liH  tlw  iiood-gatea  bf  life  were  shut  In  eternal 
rest?*'  What  a  light  might  lie  thrown  upon  the 
fete  of  the  unfortunate  Hood,  could  we  have  en- 
tered with  him,  in  his  early  years,  his  father's  book- 
etore,  anid  traced  there,  In  the  volumes  drawn  from 
the  slielves,  the  source  of  bis  enatic  tastes ! 

But  no  human  eye,  not  the  most  observant,  can 
trace  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  those  influences 
tliat  spring  out  of  a  present,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
past  Hteratnret  We  may  tnn  the  genealogy  of 
piosa  ttmught  in  some  marked  instances.  Thomas 
i  Kempis  fells  into  the  liands  of  John  Newton, 
and  an  impression  is  made  that  changes  his  career. 
The  rsfermed  sailor,  In  a  London  pulpit,  arrests  the 
attention  of  William  Wilberfbroe,  and  the  thought- 
less member  of  Parliament,  the  Idol  of  a  gay  world, 
becomes  the  author  of  a  volume  that  gives  the 
Caiurcb  distingufehed  preachers,  and,  traveling 
across  the  Atlantic,  kindles  a  new  religions  life 
over  broad  regions,  till  it  becomes  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  the  anthor  of  the  fmUatUm  efJens  is 
pceadiing  to-day  in  hundreds  of  American  pulpits. 

So,  on  the  otiier  hand,  tt^e  story  is  trite  that 
Homers  Iliad  gave  to  the  wcrld  an  Alexander. 
The  **  Maoedmdan  madman'*  inspired  Otesar's  ani- 
bitkm.    That  first  Reman  usurper  kindled  the  ami. 


hitton  of  Charies  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  ^le  firstl9s- 
poleon  gathered  early  his  had  lessons  from  tlwm  sO. 
There  are  underground  steams,  that  flow  on  tn* 
seen  and  at  length  reappear  to  the  lijg;lit  of  dsr, 
holding  on  their  course  with  undiminMied  vdume. 
In  like  manner  do  the  streams  of  influence  ^ssp- 
pear  fh>m  view  only  to  rite  again,  oftentimes  wlidi 
least  expected,  hewing  their  podcy  -wray  over  tUn 
barriers  of  time  or  watering  tlie  Uroad  valler  till 
it  smHes  anew'in  an  Eden  bloom.  The  more  care> 
tSiy  we  observe,  the  more  deeply  are^  we  impressed 
by  the  feet,  that  social  influence,  and  espe^dljr 
that  which  grows  out  of  recorded  diougfat  and  at. 
terance,  is  fraught  with  rast  and  momentotti  li> 
sues.  I^iwerful  in  the  world  of  mind,  the  aetosl 
world  of  feeling,  art,  traffic,  and  sodal  fntercoorse, 
is-  he  above  others,  who  has  the  talent  of  speeeb  or 
pen  to  command  attention  to  his  uttered  thongkt 
H^  may  scohi  the  meed  of  ikme.  He  may  siufek 
from  notice  and  notoriety,  and  may  even  despift 
what  many  crave.  But  he  has  in  him  the  forett 
whose  possession  and  control  are  matter  of  grm 
responsibility.  It  b  not  of  light  esteem  how  te 
employs  them.  His  words  are  not  pawns,  bat 
they  wear  a  Wttgly  power.  They  are  not  to  be 
despised.  They  are  not  mere  airy  phantoms,  ut- 
tered breath,  shadowy  Ideals,  evanescent  and  tran- 
sient, vrithout  a  further  record.  A  man  can  net, 
if  he  would,  recall  the  spoken,  printed  worL  Vib 
can  not  set  bounds  to  it  As  soon  ihlght  men 
mortal  arm  compress  the  winds  of  .£olus  in  their 
ancient  cave.  It  has  gone  on  its  winged  path  to 
be  arrested  by  no  authority,  no  arrow's  flight. 

And,  in  the  case  of  a  popular  author,  the  impres- 
sion of  his  personal  failings  is  nlmost,  if  not  qoite^ 
inseparable  fh>m  the  impression  of  his  writiagt. 
The  two  wni  be  interwoven,  conjoined.  The  error* 
of  the  life  will  gain  wider  currency,  and  lose  soffit 
thing  of  their  repulsiveness,  by  the  dnum  widA 
gifted  intellect  casts  not  only  over  the  mind  bat 
themoral  sense  of  the  reader.  In  a  recent  Retiew 
ardcle  on  the  works  of  a  briliiant  but  grossly  de- 
praved author,  we  read  "the  influence  of  hia  faults 
waa  limited,  and  the  penalty  (such  as  It  was),  he 
only  had  to  bear."  We  protest  against  the  idea 
suggested,  if  not  implied,  in  the  language.  A 
mercifol  deliverance  it  wonld  indeed  be,  if  the  prin- 
cipal transgressor  Were  tlie  only  victim,  if  his  own 
wretchedness  were  the  only  fruit  of  his  tranagresu 
slon.  But  this  is  fer  fhmi  being  the  ca«e.  IVb 
eye  can  discern  the  horiton  that  bounds  the  dark 
and  clouded  prospect  of  possible  results.  There 
are  deserts  of  human  anflfering  more  inexplorsble 
than  the  SahaM'-ocean  depths  of  gtdH  that  deff 
the  soundings  of  human  plummet,  wiiich  mast  t^ 
computed,  ^ifore  the  influetice  of  a  bad  writer— «e 
like  the  great  original  8{n-'<;an  be  feiriy  teeaeured. 
What  a  check  might  have  been  exerted  over  such 
men,  could  they  have  but  once  feiriy  looked  at 
the  facts  of  the  social  system  tjf  which  they  were 
themselves  a  part!  What  vigilance  would  bate 
watched  over  each  utterance,  conM  they  hut  have 
apprehended  the  solemn  and  intense  reaHdes  of 
social  ethics !  Tet  how  often  has  the  spirit  of  the 
Mterary  adventurer  been  one  of  self-aniBcient  faide- 
pendence,  a  rioting  In  the  legid  license  of  pen  and 
type  which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  absolute  b  my 
sovereignty  over  the  use  of  these  my  powers.  I  can 
speak  and  write  without  scruple,  if  only  within 
legal  Hmfts.  Such  a  sentiment  is  not  only  ill 
utter  antagonisih  to  the  modesty  and  self-respect 
of  true  merit,  but  it  broadly  violates  the  fbnda- 
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Molil  pnntiple  o£  locidl  ttthka^  and  mini  be 
duMd  «t  once  alongside  the  iyraany  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  iosabordinatioo  and  aeUVgraiping  on 
the  other,  to  which  sooiBtj  sq  often  lalU  a  victim. 

No  more  than  courage  oan  genius  be  properly 
jodged  irreapeetive  of  the  moral  etoment.  As, 
vithont  this,  th*  first  sinks  into  mere  bcutal  reck^ 
Uam9t$f  so  tlie  last  degenetates  into  the  caprfckms 
wit  or  logie  of  selfiah  impulse;  worthy  off  contempt. 
The  briUiaUcy  oCa  Byron  bears aboot  the  tame r». 
ktioft  te  the  poM  and  lofty  grandear  of  a  Milton 
thtt  the  reckless  bearing  of  Benedict  Arnold,  or  a 
beodit,doea  to  the  W^  courage  of  a  Washington. 
Uteratare  niay  beoome  the  victim,  as  the  instro- 
SMBt,  of  a  eonair  spirit^^disorganisiog,  turbulent, 
eerrapting,  aeditioasL 

Ifevtt  haa^heie  been  an  age  when  a  true  oon- 
nrvatism  of  public  interests  more  uigentiy  de- 
manded the  recognition  of  those  principles  than 
ooir.  The  pen  and  the  press  have,  succeeded  to 
the  perislied  dynastiee  of  more  material  faeces. 
The  age  of  feudal  vieleaoe  is  past.  We  dread  no 
mors  the  lawksa  self-aggrandiBemeat  of  petty 
brds.  We  set  legal  and  effectual  bounds  to  the 
iggression  of  brute  strength*  An  overbearing  will 
canscaree  rely  sew,  as  it  once  eould,  upon  its  band 
of  hirod  retainers,  Irith  "  Might  mdraa  right**  for 
its  only  deed.  The  strength  of  clan  and  oaatle, 
the  rede  barbaric  elements  of  state  anarchy/  tread- 
hig  down  law  and  lawgiver,  or  crushing  its  help- 
ksB  victima  by  eKtertioA,  are  not  now  what  soci- 
tty  has  to  lear.  Other  forces  have  come  upon  the 
stage  and  ahoved  these  aside.  The  press  and  the 
pen  are  now  the  vikings,  the  counts,  and  tlie  bar- 
eas,  or  the  Jack  Cades  and  Wat  Tylers  of  rebellion. 
They  wield  a  power  that  never  dwelt  in  buttreased 
waUs  or  fortresa;  aad  if  they  wield  it  reeklessly,  it 
is  but  little  better  for  social  order  and  social  justice 
than  if  Danish  freebooters,  or  soldiers  of  fortune, 
with  tiieir  renal  followers,  were  come  again.  Let 
the  spirit  of  the  old  feudalism  find  a  place  in  our 
fiteratue^^let  men  use  their  pena  as  the  restless, 
ialf.wiiled  nobles  used  their  swords  *->«^  let  auttiors 
write  with  no  more  regard  to  truth  and  justice 
than  the  adherents  of  the  league  or  the  Italian 
Vravos  fought,  and  we  have  a  new  and  more  dan- 
gerons  phMoof  that  barbarism  which,  in  its  earlier 
fonna,  has  beea  aubdued  by  Christian  institutions 
aod  footal  progreas.  /eoa  and  willy  was  the  spirit 
ef  tlie  violeat  chieftain  aa  of  the  lawless  mob.  / 
eon  Rsct  vifiS,  ja  tiM  spirit  which  to-day  will  animate 
sU  wpally  rsgardless  of  moral  restraint,  and  blind- 
ly bent  on  aslf^aggrandiaemeat ;  and  if  it  can  oom- 
naad  the  stcangth  of  intellect,  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, the  spell  of  genius,  it  can  accomplish  re- 
mits fall  aa  lamentable.  Marshaled  worda  may 
have  the  force  of  nuurshaled  armies.  False  or  cer- 
tqtdqg  thought  may  be  hidden  in  attractive  speech 
as  deftly  aa  iw  ^  tba  deathly  drug  of  Italian  pois- 
«Bara.  The  heathenism  of  li|erature  may  prove 
nere  flitai  thaa  'the  prowess  of  Paynbn  hosts. 
Bandits  ef  the  sword  may  give  plaoe  to  bandita  of 
^  psn^  and  Borgiaa  of  Rome  to  Borgias  of  the 
P^wa  Miespierpe  was  the  principle  of  the  French 
Bevdntion  incarnate  ?  and  the  perfection  of  the 
DniKC  of  Alva,  that  fitted  him  for  hia  stsm,  relent- 
iess  task,  waa  hia  almost  dehnmanfaing  approach 
to  a  principle  clothed  in  fleah  and  blood,  and  arm- 
•d  with  the  power,  the  antonamy,  of  ita  own  rsal- 
lutioD.  There  are  few  Bobee|derrea,  few  Dukea 
ef  Alva,  in  real  Itfo,  but  they  live  aod  move  in  the 
ptges  of  a  Humei  a  Pmdhon,  and  a  Comte.    A 


whole  Reign  of  Terror  lay  hid  in  germ  in  the  voU 
umea  of  the  FreQch  Bncyclopee<Ksts ;  and  a  saga- 
cious eye  might  have  read  future  Com -Law 
Leagues,  Chartism,  and  mobs  in  the  brawny  dax- 
on  of  William  Cob^t.  There  are  bookajmd  pub- 
lioatians  U>day  among  ns  that  only  illustrate,  iHk 
tiieir  modem  phaae,  the  turbulence,  sel^will,  and 
aggrenienofageawhich  we  ceuitt  barbarous.  The 
once  armed  band  takea  the  form  of  the  printed 
thought  laaurreetioa  and  riot  go  masked  in 
lampbladc  to  preach  their  sedition.  False  prind- 
plea  in  paragrapha  are  like  Milton's  fleshless  an^ 
gels,  and  live  on  by  the  power  of  the  press,  though 
a  thousand  times  pieroed  to  the  heart  or  cut  in 
twain.  Words  are  daggers  when  assassins  wield 
them,  as  they  sometimes  do.  The  language  of  the 
poet,  in  all  ita  force,  falla  below  rather  than  ex- 
eeeda  the  reality : 

*»  Words  are  things,  and  a  nnall  drop  of  Ink, 
FalHng  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 

That  wbkh  mdees  thousands,  psrtiapa  nilliooa,  think; 
*Tia  strange  the  aborteat  letter  whieh  man  usee, 

Inalead  of  speech,  may  form  a  laatlog.  link 
Of  agesi  to  what  straits  old  Time  nedacea 

Frail  man,  when  p^per— even  a  rag  like  thia, 

Survives  himself,  hia  tomb,  and  all  that's  his  !** 

Literary  energy  ancoeeding  to  the  plaeo  of  the 
old  aemi-material  forces  that  crushed  or  rocked  the 
eodal  i)ody,  must  yield  to  the  same  law  to  which 
they  have  bowed.  The  end,  however,  oan  not  be 
brooght  about  by  preeisely  the  same  means.  An 
^English  monarch  inight  awe  his  barons,  or  a-  Louie 
XL  raae  the  castlea  of  his  turbulent  aobiHty,  and 
scatter  their  retainers  by  craft  or  foroeof  arms,  but 
the  principle  of  sodal  InsulKnrdinatiQn  whieh  was 
once  incarnate  in  them,  and  which,  exorcised  thence, 
haa  taken  refuge  in  the  fortresses  ef  intellect  and 
the  barricades  of  the  press,  can  be  sjeeted  by  no 
such  methoda.  Force  might  subdue  foree,  but  the 
license  or  recklessness  ef  genius  must  be  qudled 
by  exposure.  Even  legal  restraint  would  rarely 
attain  the  object;  and  our  weapons  of  resistance 
must  be  shaped  on  the  same  anvil  with  those  of 
the  enemy.  We  muat  make  the  authority  of  the 
true  laws  of  social  ethics  more  deeply  and  widely 
felt.  We  must  arraign  the  trespasser  at  the  atom 
tribunal  of  moral  as  well  as  literary  critioisra .  We 
must  bring  the  principles  of  authorship  to  the  teet 
of  the  vitid  principle  of  all  aodal  organization,  and 
brand  the  wrong-doer->-the  nun  who  wielda  his  pen 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  outlaw  wielded  his  sword 
•—with  ihd  reprobation  which  be  deserves. 

Bad  booksv  moreover,  must  be  supplanted  by 
good  ones.  Men  will  read.  Words  of  some  kind 
will  circulate  and  become  the  speech  ef  mttUona. 
Biany  a  bad  book  is  taken  up  beoause  a  good  one 
is  nei  at  hand.  Ko  proselytism  is  more  active 
than  that  of  error.  No  willfulness  is  more  8tnl>> 
bom  than  that  of  evil  designa.  The  errorist,  the 
infidel,  the  panderer  to  lust,  are  restles*  unless  they 
oan  have  thoee  who  shall  keep  them  in  oonnte- 
noBoe.  They  must  have  their  satellites.  Heaee 
the  strange  seal  sometimes  manifested  in  the  pro- 
du<^ioQ  and  droulatioQ  of  a  pemicions  UtetwtuTCi. 
Equally  earnest  and  equally  active  must  be  the 
friends  of  trath.  They  have  a  higher  object  and 
better  motfcres.  AH  honor,  then,  to  the  patrons 
and  promoters  of  a  pure  literature.  They  are  fitt- 
ing with  a  healchftil  ourrent  channels  that  woidd 
elw  flow  with  poison*  Hiey  are  supplanting  error 
and  vice  by  nnexoeptionahle  methode.  Soeiety 
owes  them  adeht  whloh  it  should  be  prompt  to  pay. 
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"  TLTB.  SOLOMON  GUNNYBAGS,  being  about 

JjJ.  ta  withdraw  from  town  for  the  aununer,  and 
being  desirous  to  eecnro  a  certain  quantity  of  light 
reading  during  his  absence,  ventures  to  present  his 
oompliments  to  tlie  Easy  Chair,  and  to  ask  its  opin^ 
ion  of  Congrenional  manners. 

**Mr.  Gunny  bags  malies  this  inquiry  the  moro 
willingly  because,  if  he  correctly  understands  the 
intention  and  scope  of  the  Easy  Chair's  depart- 
ment, it  embraces  precisely  such  questions.  It 
professes  to  be  a  critic  of  the  minor  morals  and 
manners,  and  to  eschew  politics.  Nothing  can  be 
wiser.  What  is  so  impura  as  politics  ?  Mr.  Gun- 
nybags  ventures,  also,  to  add  —  since  he  has  men- 
tioned the  subject — that  he  was  very  sorry  to  no- 
tice, in  your  incomparable  number  for  April,  a 
proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  political  ly- 
eeum.  •  Is  not  one  Congress  enough  ?  Would 
any  sane  man  seriously  suggest  a  smaller  ly- 
ceum  of  the  kind  in  every  little  village  in  the 
land  ?  The  remarks  quot^  in  that  number  from 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Gunnyhags,  he  is  happy  to  state, 
still  express  his  opinions  upon  the  point.  A  wise 
and  good  man  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics. 

**  Mr.  Gunnybags  would  also  venture  to  inquire 
whether  the  Easy  Chair  could  furnish  his  son,  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  Gnnnybags,  who  proposes  to  make 
his  first  round  of  the  watering-plaoes,  with  jBome 
judicious  hints  concerning  his  conduct  under  such 
circumstances.  G.  A.  G.  has  accompanied  his  par- 
ents and  sisters  to  those  resorts,  but  he  has  been 
hitherto  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and,  consequently, 
less  exposed  to  Xhe  peculiar  temptations  and  dan- 
gers which  beset  young  gentlemen  at  such  places. 
Any  observations  suggested  by  superior  experienoa 
would  be  most  welcome,  and,  Mr.  Gunnybags  trusu 
he  may  say,  most  useful. 

**Mr.  Gunnybags  would  also  respectfully  in- 
quire whether  the  Easy  Chair  could  furnish  the 
Misses  Gunnybags  with  a  redpe  of  a  good  wash 
for  the  complexion,  or  any  such  article  ready  made, 
in  which  thsre  is  not  arsenic  in  extravagant  quan- 
tities; or  any  fresh  intelligence  concerning  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Empress  Eugenie ;  or  any  authen- 
tic statement  in  relation  to  the  discontinuance  of 
hoops,  or  basques,  or  flounces ;  or  the  exact  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  Marquis  ot  Westminster,  whose 
son.  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor,  may  be  looked  for  at 
the  watering-places  this  summer ;  or  whether  his 
friend.  Lord  Edward  Cavendish,  is  the  oldest  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  or  whether,  as  Miss 
Alice  Gunnybags  blushlngly  asks  Mr.  S.  G.,  either 
of  the  yoong  men  are  likely  to  conjugate  in  this 
country. 

**  Ifthe  Easy  Chair  will  kindly  attend  to  these 
inquiries,  Mr.  Solomon  Unnnybngs  will  be  happy 
to  reciprocate  in  any  feasible  manner.  Until  the 
middle  of  July  he  may  be  addressed  at  Berkeley 
Springs — from  then,  until  the  first  of  August,  at 
Cape  May ;  the  second  wedc  in  August  at  Sharon ; 
the  third  at  Saratoga;  the  fourth  at  Newport. 
The  first  week  of  September,  at  the  Notch  House, 
White  Mountains ;  second,  at  Caldwell,  Lake 
Geofge;  the  third,  at  the  CatokUl  Mountain 
House ;  and  in  the  last  week,  Mr.  S.  G.  hopes  to 
be  found  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
on  the  corner  of  the  Fifth  and  Second  avenues, 
where  he  wiU  be  always  happy  to  see  the  Easy 


Chair,  to  whom  he  wishes  a  tranquil  and  lelMi. 
ing  summer. 
•*  Fim  Avamm,  Coamn  of  Ssooro, 


**  Dbab  ols>  East  Chaik,— What  a  tfane  wi 
fpx\B  are  going  to  have  this  summer !  1  saw  it  is 
the  papers.  Lord  Edward  Cavendish  aad  Lori 
Richard  Grosvenor !  Oh,  what  bliss  I  Tm  of 
them,  you  know ;  and  Qnstavns  Adolphus  sap 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster  is  the  rieknt  mm  m 
JMolond, 

'*  Well,  I  taU  yon  one  thing.  I  don't  see  wby 
a  young  man  isn't  a  young  man ;  nor  why  a  Loid 
Richard  or  Lord  Edward  (did  you  ever  hear  tndi 
lovely  names?)  might  not  fall  in  love  with  as 
American  girL  I  should  like  to  know  if  Amcri- 
can  girls  are  not  as  good  as  English  giris?  ItsD 
you  one  thing.  Lord  Edward  and  Lord  Biehtfd 
(which  name  do  you  prefer  ?  I  think  Lord  Ed- 
ward is,  somehow,  most  aristocratic-HloB't  jea? 
It's  so  sort  of  Lord  Edwsrd,  yon  know)— wdl,  tfaif 
will  never  see  such  dandiig  as  they  see  at  New- 
port and  Saratoga.  Onr  girls  are  funous  for  dsBe> 
ing— 1  mean  our  New  York  girla.  1  wonder  if 
they  are  handsome,  and  toll,  and  have  fair  hsb, 
and  blue  eyes,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  snd  wesr 
those  horrid  English  clothes;  and  checked  trowseit, 
and  clumping  shoes  with  scalloped  toss!  I  woa- 
der  if  they  stutter,  and  blush,  and  are  awkvsid, 
and  wear  English  collai%,  and  bosoms  borixeBtal 
or  perpendicular  I  Whether  they  can  dsnoe  de- 
cently, and  so  on.  I  suppose  they  can,  of  coune, 
because  the}-  are  horde.  .  Now,  dearest  Essy  Chsir, 
when  they  are  introduced  to  me,  must  I  say,  'Yes, 
Lord  Edward,'  *No,  Lord  Richard;*  ar^VeSjiny 
lord,'  *  No,  my  lord  ?'  When  1  ask  them  a  ques- 
tion, roust  I  say,  *  My  Lord  Edward,  how  do  yot 
do?'  or  *  Lord  Edward,  how  do  yon  do?'  Now, 
dear,  good  Easy  Chair,  I  tell  you  one  thii^.  Tea 
know  you  are  the  dearest,  best,  old  Eas3r  Cfasir, 
and  all  we  girls  love  you  dearly;  you're  snchaa 
old  quis ;  only  yon  must  not  use  a  certain  word, 
you  know — don't  yon  know  ?  «—  well,  dear  me  t— 
where  am  I  ? — this  is  a  dreadful  snarl  of  a  sentenee 
—oh  dear ! — and  I  keep  getting  deeper  in !  Theie, 
here  I  begin  fresh.  What  I  am  saying  is,  that  jua 
are  auch  a  dear,  kind,  obliging,  gallant  old  Essf 
Chair,  that  in  these  pleasant,  la^  summer  davs, 
when  you  have  nothing  to  do  bat  to  sit  on  the 
grass  on  all-fours,  you  might  just  write  out  *  Tit 
American  Young  Ladiet''  Soaal  ManMtd ;  orthnk^ 
queue  to  be  obterved  witk  Young  NMamn,  wiA  tft- 
aal  rrferenee  to  the  case  of  Lord  Kdwnrd  and  liti 
Richard.^  Then,  when  you  have  written  it,  yea 
could  just  send  it  to  me,  and  I  will  tease  pspa  ts 
send  it  to  Mayor  Harper  (they  are  particular  cro- 
nies, pa  and  Mr.  Harper),  and  ask  him  to  print  it 
on  beaiUiful  vellum  paper,  in  gilt  lettera,  and  booad 
in  velvet,  with  gold  clasps.  1  am  sure  he'd  do  k 
to  oblige  papa ;  and  if  be«did  not,  I  would  go  to 
see  him  myself,  and  ask  him  to  do  it  to  oblige  nM. 

**  However,  first  you  write  it,  and  then  we  caa 
see  about  the  rest  It  would  be  real  good  in  pa 
to  do  it,  and  it  wonld  be  a  help  to  loU  of  giiis.  I 
tell  you  one  thing.  I  think  if  a  girl  sees  that  a 
young  man  of  proper  age,  and  good  person,  sad 
manners,  and  fanaily,  and  meana,  and  dispositioQ, 
and.  character,  o/ coarse,  is  very  much  in  love  with 
her,  and  very  constant  and  devoted,  and  oAhs 
himself,  you  know,  and  she  has  no  dislike  of  hin« 
but,  on  the  contrary,  likes  him  very  well,  sad 
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lawiM  BobodjT  ah*  Ukst  better,  I  think  sht  ought 
to  nMiTy  lum.  And  if  he  it  an  EngUsh  noblenuin, 
•ad  going  to  be  the  richest  Merquii  (sappoee)  in 
Englead,  I  don't  think  that  ought  to  prevent  her. 
"  I'm  tired  of  hearing  girle  t^  about  marrjing 
tor  lorm.  Of  conne  a  woman  oo^  to  love  her 
hwhand,  Erwy  htkhy  knowa  that.  Bat  jenVe 
got  to  hare  something  to  Uve  on.  Ton  ean't  eat 
tad  drink  love.  Ton  can't  hare  toast  and  stewed, 
tad  boiled^ad  baked  love,  at  the^  doith  at  Black- 
wall,  jom  know--«iakiog  it  seem  as  if  jrou  were 
sating  ttoaka  and  chops  and  things,  when  if  s  all 
ish.  I  want  people  to  be  reasonable.  Jane  says 
if  yon  numya  man  yon  don't  rsally  lore,  yon  may 
sfterward  meet  ike  individoak  What  nonsense ! 
A  marcied  woman  has  no  right  to  fall  in  lore, 
▲ad  tappoee  yon  marry  the  man  you're  in  love 
with,  and  then  fkll  oat  of  love— get  over  it,  in  fact 
-^hat  are  you  going  to  do  then?  It  seems  to  me 
thent  at  broMui  at  it  it  long,  you  know.  Jane  tayt 
yo«  don't  fall  out  of  love.  Now,  what  staff  that 
is  I  Tbere't  Jana  heraelf.  She  wat  desperately 
in  feve  with  Washington  Jeffiusson.  She  was  en- 
gaged to  him,  aad  all  that,  you  know.  Then  they 
bioke  it  off,  and  now  she't  koo-tooing  with  Frank* 
Un  Adams  in  predaely  the  tame  way.  Only  the 
■qra  te  me  in  the  most  tentimental  way,  *Ah! 
AUee,  I  never  really  knew  what  it  wat  to  love  be* 
fote.'  Oh,fiddleI  Suppose  she  marries  him—-then, 
when  Madison  Munroe,  or  aomebody  elte,  comet 
tlong,  suppote  she  it  fatdnated  by  hioi,  I  wonder 
if  the'll  tay  to  her  hntbaad,  *  Ah !  Franklin,  I  nev- 
er rtaUy  knew  what  it  wat  to  love  before.' 

^  I  want  girlt  to  be  reasonable;  and  I  contidtr 
when  a  jreung  lady  engaget  hertdf  to  a  man  who 
it  old  enough  to  direct  hw— who  hat  town  all  hit 
wild  oatt,  aad  takea  tonnd,  tentiblo  viewt  of  life, 
tad  dcetn't  expect  raptoret  and  that  tilly  tort  of 
thing-Hind  hat  an  income  large  enough  to  secure 
thtb  living  In  good  ttyle— hat  a  good  temper,  and 
no  bad  habitt— that  the  hat  done  at  she  ought  to  dow 
Of  couTM  the  doetn't  prdett  poetry ;  the  doeta't 
pretend  that  it'a  romantic  It  itn't  poetical  and  it 
itn't  romtntic — it't  sensible  and  ditcreet.  She  r»- 
tpeett  her  hatband,  and  he  lovet  her— or  rather 
estesniiher;  and  the  whole  affiiir  is  the  motttran- 
<iutt  tad  dignified  you  can  fiwcy.  Will  jrou  pleate 
msntion  the  mamma  who  wouldn't  want  her  daugh- 
ter to  make  tuch  a  match  ? 

"  Gradooa,  bow  I  have  run  away  firom  the  young 
lagtifh  neblemen  I  I've  made  a  bet  of  half  a  doz- 
en glovet  already  with  Jane  that  Lord  Edward  it 
ththtndtomett;  andCoutin  Laura  and  I  have  bet 
asse4<l  of  mignionette  that  Lord  Rishard's  hair  is 
a  carty  chestnut— she  goes  for  the  chestnut,  and  I 
tcK  a  very  light  Saxon  cAeee/itrs.  Tilly  Midge  of- 
ftn  to  bet  any  giri  three  worked  coUart  to  one, 
thtt  they  both  ttutter  and  tay  'aw,  'aw.  I  wish, 
dear  eld  Easy,  you'd  let  us  know  where  they  are 
going  first.  We  might  contrive  to  have  our  vari- 
ces viiite  at  the  watering-places  hitch. 

"WeU,IseeI'vesaidagreatdeaL  Ithinklll 
■tep  new.  But  you  must  not  fail  to  tell  me  wheth- 
er yon  will  write  the  little  book— I  just  think  you 
mi^  I'm  going  to  slip  thit  into  John't  hand 
whm  he  takee  the  noto  papa  taid  he  wat  going  to 
write  to  you.  Good-by,  yon  dear  old  Eaty  Chair 
*«•  yon  very  bald,  or  only  thin  and  griaxly  ? 

**AucK  GumrTBAoa." 

Who  would  not  be  an  Easy  Chair  and  receive 
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tuch  notet  ?  There  it  tome  compentation,  yon  tee, 
for  being  made  of  wood  and  having  four  legs.  To 
reply  to  the  notet  of  father  and  daughter,  tcriia- 
fon,  would  be  a  terious  perfiMmance  for  the  warm 
weather,  and  yet  the  Easy  Chair  means  to  try  it. 

First,  of  coarse,  it  must  address  itself  to  the  im- 
portant point  of  both  notes,  namely,  the  illuttriout 
pertonaget  who  art  about  to  tread  our  soil — at  the 
time  of  writing,  and  will,  perhaps,  be  actually 
treading  it  at  the  time  of  printing.  The  Easy 
Chair  presente  ite  complimente  to  ito  fair  corre- 
spondent. Miss  Alice,  and  begs  to  subjoin : 

A  raw  dihts  voa  m  TaaATxairr  or 
THE  BBTTISH  NOBLEMAN. 

XKBCUBXD 
TO 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES  OP  AMERICA, 

BT 

Tunm  BtTXBLa  ssbvaiit, 
THE  EASY  CHAIR. 

I.  All  young  ladies  are  to  bear  in  mind,  at 
much  as  possible,  that  the  nobleman 
is  still  a  man ;  and,  therefore, 
II.  That  he  it  not  propelled  by  wingt,  but 
moves  upon  ordinary  feet  in  shoea  ex- 
traordinarily massive : 
IIL  That  he  does  not  converse  like  the  gentle- 
men in  Mrs.  Gore's  novels ; 
IV.  But  like  any  other  gentleman: 
V.  That  there  is  no  halo  about  his  head : 
YI.  That  he  is  not  always  sighing  for  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  the  society  of 
crowned  heads: 
YIL  That  he  probably  dances  badly; 
YIII.  Aad  rides  well; 
IX.  And  plays  a  good  game  at  cricket ; 
X.  And  stutters  in  talking,  and  tumbles  over 

sofas; 
XI.  And  says,  "'Aw  reaUy,"  and,  "I  say, 

that's  jolly:" 
XII.  That  he  mixes  colors  in  his  clothes,  wears 
a  glass  in  his  eye,  and  Ls  not  a  fop  or 
dandy: 
XIII.  That  he  is  well-educated ;  speaks  several 
languages  fluently,  and  is  conversant 
with  literature : 
XIY.  That  when  an  allusion  is  made  in  litenu 
tuie,  science,  or  art,  he  can  understand 
it: 
XY.  That  he  is  modest  and  well-bred. 
XVI.  That  he  seems  cold  and  haughty. 
XYII.  That  he  will  be  called  by  many,  a  snob ; 
XYIII.  Which  does  not  make  him  one : 
And  therefore^ 
XIX  That  all  young  ladies  need  not  loee  their 
breath  when  the  British  nobleman  is 
presented; 
XX.  Nor  say, "  Hy  Lord  Cavendish~I  mean, 

Mr.  Devonshire    thtt  is,  mee  lord," 
XXL  Nor,  "Hy  Lord  Richard," 
XXIL  Butsimp]v,"LordEdward,'' and  "Lord 

Richard." 
XXIII.  Every  young  lady  Is  to  remember  that 

she  is  a  lady ; 
XXI Y.  And  the  young  man  a  gentleman : 
XXY.  That  if  she  be  a  lady,  the  reminder  is 

unnecessary; 
XXYI.  And  if  she  be  not,  it  is  useless : 
XXYII.  That  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  at 

were  ever  caught; 
XXYIII.  And  many  a  nobleman  without  a  title. 
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Bearing  ia  mind  these  twenty-eight  points,  the 
Easy  Chair  is  persuaded  that  its  fair  friends  can 
hardly  fail  to  treat  the  expected  guests  as  they 
would  treat  any  other  gentlemen;  and  wishing 
them  all  many  a  waltz  and  drive  and  stroll,  many 
a  serenade  and  diat,  many  a  brisk  bath  and  bowl, 
plenty  of  taffy,  caromels,  and  burnt  almonds— all 
pleasant  things  to  remember,  and  no  foolish  words 
and  acts  to  regret — it  commends  them  to  sea-air, 
roses,  and  Saratoga— to  gallant  young  men,  and 
indulgent  old — to  friendly  hearts  and  gentle  arms 
—it  wishes  them  a  most  respectful  and  tender  fare- 
well.   

Thb  Easy  Chur  presents  its  compliments  to  Mr. 
Solomon  Gnnnybags,  and  begs  to  say,  in  reply  to 
his  inquiry  about  Congressional  manners,  that  the 
record  is  sufficient.  Tlie  conduct  of  several  repre- 
sentatives, of  all  parties,  upon  the  floor  of  Congress 
during  the  recent  session,  has  been  such  as  would 
have  caused  them  to  be  soundly  whipped  and  sent 
to  bed,  had  they  been  children  in  the  nursery.  No- 
thing serious  has,  apparently,  resulted ;  but  it  is 
not  possible  for  grave  senators  and  representatives 
to  bandy  the  lie  freely,  without  exposing  the  coun- 
try itself  to  serious  dangers.  Npthing,  certainly, 
can  be  more  contemptible  than  for  a  legislative 
body  to  declare  dueling  a  crime,  and  then  for  its 
members  to  send  and  receive  challenges  —  and  no- 
thing more  ridiculous  than  for  gentleman  to  ex- 
change the  lie,  when  they  each  know,  and  all  the 
country  knows,  that  within  a  day  or  two  they  will 
receive  a  paper  from  a  Committee  declaring  that 
if  so,  then  so,  which  they  will  both  sign,  and  «o 
have  the  matter  ended.  Often  enough  the  Easy 
Chair  has  defined  its  own  position  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  a  word  farther  shall  be  said,  to  furnish 
the  respected  Gnnnybags  with  a  little  more  light 
reading. 

The  estimable  Mr.  Qunnybags  once  declared,  in 
a  private  conversation  with  the  Easy  Chair,  that 
BO  decent  man  would  ever  call  another  names,  in 
public,  and  insisted  that  every  cause  was  injured, 
under  all  circumstances,  in  which  this  habit  was 
allowed. 

Now,  evidently,  the  worthy  man  stated  the  case 
too  broadly.  As  a  general  rule,  unquestionably  it 
is  unwise  to  resort  to  personal  vituperation ;  be- 
cause, in  every  discussion  of  great  principles,  per- 
sons are  of  the  smallest  possible  account ;  and  to 
provoke  a  debate  upon  pdnts  of  personal  character 
is  to  alienate  sympathy  from  the  main  issue,  and 
invite  a  private  and  particular  opposition  of  jeal- 
ousy and  prejudice.  So  much  may  safely  be 
granted. 

But  sometimes  a  dexterous  personal  thrust — a 
taunt— a  sneer— a  withering  word — an  innuendo — 
or  a  cumulative  invective — may  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  a  cause,  and  of  the  profonndest 
propriety.  Was  a  representative  in  the  Continent- 
al Congress  not  to  speak  contemptuously  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold  ?  Is  every  orator  and  historian  to  be 
silent  upon  the  heartless  profligacy  and  fat  ignor- 
ance of  George  the  Fourth  ?  Because  the  Borgia 
was  Pope,  was  his  office  to  protect  him  from  being 
called  a  murderer— if  any  body  dared  to  call  him 
so? 

Yet  this  personality  must  be  of  two  kinds  only. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  be  an  attack  upon  the  pri- 
vate character,  xiothing,  of  conrse,  can  justify  it 
but  truth,  nor  then  unless  the  person  has  ventured 
into  the  debate.    Thus,  in  a  temperance  discussion, 


no  orator  has  a  right  to  say,  for  the  porpoce  of 
making  a  point,  that  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
of  Coney  Island,  who  takes  no  part  in  the  debate, 
drinks  a  glass  of  port  every  day  to  his  dinner.  It 
is  an  impertinence,  as  if  the  orator  should  say  that 
the  Bishop's  wife  wouldn't  mend  his  gloves.  Bitf 
if  there  be  a  conspicuous  temperance  brother  who 
occasionally  pledges  a  friend  in  the  rosy  bowl,  it  k 
unquestionably  £air,  if  the  orator  is  sure  of  the  fact, 
to  expose  the  inconsistency,  for  the  sake  of  ths 
cause.  If  it  is  not  true,  or  be  makes  a  worse  as- 
sertion, which  is  untrue,  he  should  be  well  prose- 
cuted for  slander.  And  so  if  an  opponent  in  a  case 
has  been  himself  guilty  of  a  mean  personality,  hs 
justly  exposes  himself  to  have  the  fact  stated  ia 
the  most  rorcible  and  contemptuous  way.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  if  a  public  debate  be  en- 
gaged upon  a  question — of  politics,  for  instanee— 
every  public  man  is  fairly  liable  to  have  his  pablk 
career  openly  criticised  and  discussed.  The  speak- 
er has  no  right  to  go  behind  that.  He  may  prove 
conclusively  that  the  person  in  question  has  beea 
openly  bought,  and  he  may,  therefore,  si^— having 
the  proof  at  hand — he  is  a  dishonest  man.  Then, 
if  he  is  sued,  he  can  plead  the  truth  in  defense. 
But  it  is  his  duty — his  imperative  duty — if  hs 
knows  an  opponent  to  be  dishonest,  by  proof  that 
he  can  adduce,  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  probabU 
sincerity  of  the  support  given  by  that  opponent  to 
a  measure  the  orator  himself  believes  to  be  injuri- 
ous. So  if  the  open,  public  career  of  a  man  ooo- 
victs  him  of  evident  inconsistency,  for  the  siike  of 
political  advancemoit — if  he  has  made  himself  the 
tool  of  any  set  of  men — that  fact  may  justly  be^ 
forth  in  the  most  glowing  form  the  speaker  may 
choose.  If  it  be  untrue,  nobody  suffers  but  the 
speaker.  If  it  be  true,  the  speaker  will  only  have 
said  what  myriads  of  people  believe. 

Personal  vituperation,  or  denunciation,  or  criti- 
cism, proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  the  advocate 
himself  is  often,  with  great  masses  of  people,  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  his  cause.  The 
Honorable  Richard  Roe,  for  instance,  is  such  a  re- 
spectable, dignified,  watch-keyed,  and  bank-direci- 
orish  gentleman,  that  a  hundred  people  consider  it 
perfectly  safe  to  go  as  the  Honorable  Richard  goes. 
Now  let  us  suppose  Mr.  Roe  to  be  an  honest  msn 
enough,  but  so  shrinkingly  timid,  that  if  any  body 
vigorously  assailed  the  law  of  gravitation,  he  would 
desire  to  be  considered  not  to  have  committed  him- 
self in  favor  of  that  law.  So  long  as  he  keeps  out 
of  the  discussion,  and  confines  himself  to  twiddling 
his  watch-ke^fs,  and  reading  religious  newspapers 
in  the  bank-parlor,  nobody  has  any  business  with 
his  weakness  and  entire  want  of  moral  heroism. 
But  if  the  Honorable  Richard  Roe  puU  himsdf 
forward  into  public  affairs— il^  for  ini^oe,  he  at- 
tends scientific  congresses,  and  mingles  in  the  de- 
bates, or  writes  a  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton— may 
it  not  be  justly  said  to  those  who  are  hanging  their 
faith  upon  him,  '*  Why,  this  man,  whose  opinioa 
you  quote  in  favor  of  the  gradual  change  of  ths 
North  Star,  doesn't  even  believe  in  gravitation  1 
What  is  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  worth  upon  any 
scientific  subject  ?  The  truth  is,  he  has  no  opin- 
ions. His  mind  is  so  hopelessly  cowardly,  that  he 
refrains  firem  saying,  *  How  do  you  do  V  lest  some- 
body should  reply,  *  How  do  you  do  yourself?'  He 
would  be  sure  to  answer,  pale  and  quivering, '  Ah 
— no — yes — I  didn't  mean  how  do  you  do;  I  meant 
— merely— nothing.' " 
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Of  ooorse,  nobody  has  a  right  to  wy  that  Mr. 
Bldmrd  Roe  beats  his  wilie,  or  tellt  falsehoods,  or 
gets  intoxicated ;  but  if  he  is  worth  considering  at 
all,  the  only  way  to  destroy  his  influence  is  by 
lome  trothlol  sarcasm.  That  is  not  calling  names. 
That  is  not  ribaldry.  Of  course,  also,  it  must  be 
dose  with  great  discretion.  Men  must  not  forget 
the  cause  in  following  an  individual  enemy.  Hence 
{ffolonged  and  studied  inTective  is  usually  a  fail- 
ure. In  fact,  it  is  always  a  failure  unless  it  is  evi- 
dently peculiarly  pointed  and  just.  It  is  a  spice, 
like  Cayenne  pepper,  to  be  most  sparingly  used. 
Sometimes  a  man's  whole  career,  and  position,  and 
distinction  may  be  summed  up  in  one  sharp^  ex- 
plosive word  or  epithet — favorably  as  well  as  un- 
favorably. No  man  could  justly  complain  that 
Thaelceray  spolce  too  hardly  of  the  Georges  in  his 
lectures,  or  Burke  of  Warren  Hastings  in  Ilis 
ipeeches.  And  £.  6.,  "  while  washing  the  break- 
fiut-cnps  this  morning,"  reminds  the  Easy  Chair 
of  "a  few  instances  of  what  the  world  would  have 
lost  if  the  Easy  Chair's  non-personality  system  had 
been  carried  out."  The  Letters  of  Junius ;  Pope's 
Dondad^and  all  the  satires  and  satirists ;  Byron's 
English  Bards ;  Horace  Walpole's  Letters ;  New 
Bath  Guide ;  Dr.  Johnson's  best  sayings ;  Pas- 
qdn ;  many  of  Sydney  Smith's  good  things ;  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Napoleon  the  Little ;  Tom  Mooro's  Po- 
litical Verses ;  John  Randolph's  Speeches ;  John 
Qnincy  Adams's;  Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne; 
Qsy's  best  invectives ;  and  a  boat  more,  which 
every  reader  will  inmiediately  remember. 

Personality  is  *  *  calling  names"  without  justifica- 
tk)n.  Many  of  Herrick's  epigrams  are  impure  and 
flmple  personality.  They  could  only  produce  in- 
^gnation  in  the  mind  of  the  person  assailed,  and 
dkigost  in  the  minds  of  every  body  else.  Burke  is 
u  personal  when  he  speaks  of  Warren  Hastings ; 
but  it  is  an  intellectual  and  ^  moral  personality  in 
which  he  engages.  His  '*  names"  are  tropes.  He 
borrows  force  from  metaphor;  and  so  long  as  men 
ipeak,  in  public  or  in  private,  many  of  the  most 
fiery  flights  of  eloquence  will  be  in  that  kind. 

To  get  back  again  to  our  Congress— the  cases 
vhieh  hare  suggested  the  inquiry  of  the  thought- 
fal  and  consenrative  Gnnnybags  are  not  of  this 
Und.  They  were  mere  ebullitions  of  personal  spite 
snd  spleen.  They  were  in  every  way  worthy  the 
eootempt  they  have  received  firom  all  parties  in  the 
eoootry.  If  any  man  who  engaged  in  them  has 
raised  himself  thereby  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
those  others  liave  furnished  the  standard  by  which 
themselves  must  be  judged. 

Mr.  Gunnybags  may  not  be  displeased  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  flrst  personal  encounter  in  our 
Congress  was  during  the  second  session  of  the  fifth 
Congress.  The  excellent  Hildreth  teUs  us  the 
itory.  It  seems  that,  on  the  90th  of  January, 
1798,  the  House  of  Representatives  was  conversing 
informally  together,  the  Speaker  having  left  the 
ehair.  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  was  saying  that  the 
CoBiiecticut  members  had  voted  against  the  wish* 
es  of  their  constituents,  whom  he  knew  well,  hav- 
iog  had  occasion  to  fight  them  when  they  came  to 
visit  their  rations  in  his  district.  "Did  you 
light  them  with  your  wooden  sword  ?"  asked  Gris- 
vold,  of  Connecticut,  alluding  to  a  newspaper  story 
that  Lyon  had  been  drummed  out  of  the  army  and 
made  to  wear  a  wooden  sword.  Lyon  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  reply,  and  continued,  sajring,  finally, 
that  he  would  move  into  Connecticut  and  discuss 
the  question  with  the  people,  fighting  them  upon 


their  own  ground.  "  With  your  wooden  sword,  I 
suppose, Mr.  Lyon,"  replied  Griswold  again;  upon 
which  Lyon  suddenly  turned  and  spat  in  his  face. 
Griswold  drew  back  to  strike,  but  his  friends  inter- 
fered. The  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  a  mo- 
tion was  made  for  L3^n's  expulsion.  Tliis  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  t!ie  combatants  misbehaved  in  the  mean  while, 
it  was  to  be  held  a  high  breach  of  privilege. 

Lyon  wrote  a  note  apolbgetic  to  the  House, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee,  who  report- 
ed in  favor  of  his  expulsion.  But  political  reasons, 
and  the  failure  of  a  two-thirds  vote,  saved  him. 
On  the  15th  of  February,  the  flrst  time  that  Mr. 
Lyon  reappeared  in  the  House,  Mr.  Griswold  walk- 
ed up  to  him  as  he  sat  reading  in  his  seat,  and  be- 
gan to  beat  him  over  tlie  head  with  a  cane.  Lyon 
bad  a  cane,  which  he  forgot  in  the  confusion,  and, 
rising,  tried  to  grapple  with  Griswold,  who  re- 
treated slowly,  beating  him  all  the  time.  Lyon, 
disentangled  from  the  seats,  seized  a  pair  of  finw 
tongs ;  the  combatants  closed,  and  pommeled  away 
at  each  other,  until  Griswold  was  drawn  off  by  the 
legs — ff/ier  which  the  Speaker  went  vptohis  $eat  and 
called  the  House  to  ordtt.  At  the  same  moment 
Lyon  struck  out  feebly  with  a  cane  at  Griswold, 
who  had  lost  his.  The  latter  drew  back,  and  the 
call  to  order  ended  the  fray ;  and  not  even  a  vote 
of  censure  could  be  obtained. 

Let  S.  Gunnybags,  Esq.,  console  himself,  there- 
fore. The  *  *  fathers"  could  forget  themselves  upon 
occasion.  There  b  a  great  deal  of  human  nature 
in  man.  It  is  a  fair  question,  even,  whether  peo- 
ple are  more  dishonest  than  they  used  to  be. 

For  all  that,  let  us  try  to  send  gentlemen  to 
Congress ;  and,  by  gentleman,  the  Easy  Chair  does 
not  mean  duelist,  but  dimply  men  who  will  not  use 
"language"  in  hot  blood — but,  if  they  consider 
themselves  justified  in  using  personal  denuncia- 
tion, will  not  be  surprised  if  they  are  attacked,  and 
will  defend  themselves  accordingly.  A  man  who 
does  not  fight  a  duel  ought  not  to  use  hard  words 
lightly,  nor  expect  to  use  them  with  impunity. 
But  having  used  them,  in  his  discretion,  believing 
himself  justified,  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  usual 
consequences  of  declining  to  fight.  One  thing,  at 
least,  every  body  must  admit :  if  no  Christian 
gentleman  will  ever  allow  himself  to  use  oflfensive 
expressions,  certainly  no  such  man,  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances,  will  fight.  One  man  may 
injure  another  so  sorely  that  he  may  consider  him 
a  beast,  and  exterminate  him  accordingly.  .  But 
no  man  thinks  of  allowing  a  beast  the  chance  of 
eating  him  as  well  as  his  child ;  and  for  any  thing 
less  than  that  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  one  man's 
deliberately  taking  the  life  of  another. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

It  is  hot  weather  to  broach  political  talk;  but 
we  can  not  escape  Montenegro.  In  the  journals, 
in  the  reading-rooms,  in  the/oyefv,  all — since  poor 
De  Pkie's  duel  has  grown  old— yon  hear  of  Mont- 
enegro. 

And  where,  and  what,  is  Montenegro  ? 

Let  us  play  statistician,  while  we  tell  you: 
Montenegro — or,  literally,  Black  Mountain— is  a 
district  of  country,  some  sixty  miles  long  by  thir- 
ty broad,  lying  a  short  way  to  the  eastward  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  contiguous  to  Alba- 
nia, Dalmatia,  and  Bosnia. 

Sixty  thousand  brave  and  hardy  mountaineers, 
who  are  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  sealous  Chris- 
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tUns,  people  this  region,  and  have  mainUined 
there — thanks  to  their  conrage  and  their  love  of 
liberty! — an  independent  government  since  about 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Time  after 
time  they  have  repelled  Turkish  invasion,  and, 
jointly  with  Venice,  have  carried  war  into  the 
Ottoman  territory.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  reigning  prince,  tired  of  the  mountain 
quietude  and  Arcadian  simplicity  of  his  people,  re- 
tired to  Venice,  leaving  all  authority  In  the  hands 
of  a  Bishop,  or  Vladilu,  under  which  title  a  little 
Christian  republic  has  been  governed  there  ever 
since. 

In  1807  they  were  sustained  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  resisting  Turkish  domination ;  and 
in  1813  were  aided  by  an  English  fleet  in  contend- 
ing with  the  French  at  Castelnuovo  and  Cattaro. 
In  1838  the  frontier  line  was  established  by  treaty, 
as  between  Montenegro  and  Austria  and  Montene- 
gro and  Tuikey,  and  a  permanent  peace  declared 
between  the  Ottoman  and  the  mountain  Christians. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  altercations  have 
succeeded  from  year  to  year  along  the  borders ;  the 
Montenegrans  always  asserting  their  independence, 
and  the  Turks  assuming  the  privilege  of  occasion- 
al  forays  into  their  territory. 

At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  the  affair 
came  up,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives, when  the  Minister  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
All  Pacha,  declared  the  determination  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  disturb  in  no  way  the  existing  $tatits  of 
affairs. 

At  this  epoch  the  Prince  Danielo,  the  chivalrous 
representative  of  Montenegran  interests,  came  to 
Paris,  and  had  interviews  with  the  Emperor;  in 
the  course  of  which,  it  is  affirmed.  Napoleon,  joint- 
ly with  Russia,  guaranteed  the  independence  of  his 
little  State. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Montenegro  when  the 
Western  cabinets  were  startled  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  Turkish  Government — with  the  conniv- 
ance, and  under  the  provocation  of  Austria— had 
sent  an  army  over  the  borders  of  Montenegro,  and 
actaally  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  lesser  cities 
upon  the  plain.  A  Turkish  fleet,  too,  was  under- 
stood to  be  hovering  on  the  Albanian  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  desired  assistance. 

Secret  orders  were  at  once  dispatched  to  Toulon 
by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the  Austrian  papers 
indnstriously  defend  the  action  of  the  Snltan,  while 
French  journals  and  Russian  discuss  the  affair  in 
terms  of  great  acrimony,  as  a  wanton  violation  of 
engagements,  an  act  of  cruel  bravado,  and  an  in- 
sult to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 

The  noise  is  over  now;  Prince  Danielo  has 
driven  out  Uie  marauders,  written  a  sensible,  man- 
ly letter  to  the  French  consul  (for  the  eye  of  the 
Emperor),  while  two  or  three  of  the  Imperial  war- 
ships, suddenly  dispatched  from  Toulon,  have 
tacke4  leisurely  and  threateningly  abreast  of  Cat- 
taro and  Bagusa. 

It  seems  not  a  little  odd  that  Austria  should 
take  so  decided  an  attitude  in  favor  of  Turkey,  and 
against  the  pretensions  of  her  fiery  little  Christian 
neighbor  of  Montenegro ;  the  explanation,  howev- 
er, lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Montenegran  Church 
is  Greek  (Russian),  and  not  Romish ;  and  Francis 
Joseph  and  Mettemich  would  delight  to  see  the 
wings  clipped  of  the  brave  little  game-cock  that 
strats  upon  the  hills  of  Montenegro. 

England,  naturally  enough,  is  disposed  to  side 
with  Austria  and  Turkey.    England  does  not  rel- 


ish the  idea  of  too  noisy  a  national  independence  ■> 
near  to  her  Ionian  Isles.  She  is  friendly  to  ind^ 
pendence  where  it  b  not  dangerous  or  loud. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  moreover,  who  you  will  set 
has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  inexoraUe  old  Suit* 
ford  de  Redcliffe  at  Constantinople,  is  understood 
to  have  yielded  vetry  much  to  the  strangely-pef' 
suasive  powers  of  the  Prince  Mettemich,  and  to  ba 
resolute  in  his  endeavors  to  keep  up  a  dose  tlfi* 
ance  with  Austria. 

As  for  the  long-vexed  questions  of  the  Principi]- 
ities,  they  are  dragging  slowly  through  the  hot 
sessions  of  the  present  Paris  Congress,  without  utf 
outside  tliought  or  care.  There  is  a  prevailing  feel- 
ing in  the  public  mind  that  no  important  interati 
are  involved  in  the  issue,  however  the  contested 
points  may  be  decided.  The  relations  of  the  great 
powrers,  each  to  the  other,  have  at  length  assuned 
a  status  which  the  Principality  question  has  nst 
weight  enough  to  disturb.  In  fact,  Turkej,  the 
Danube,  Wallachia,  and  all  Eastern  matters,  m 
now  lost  in  the  more  pressing  gossip  of  home. 

In  France,  the  Vbnt  duel,  the  viat  of  the  Qseea 
of  Holland,  the  curtailment  of  the  TnOeriei  gl^ 
den,  the  rout  at  Fontainebleau,  the  races  of  Chss* 
tilly,  and  the  new  fashions.  JXt  England,  the 
Sk>ugh  speech  of  Disraeli,  the  Derby  Day,  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  sailing  of  the 
Telegraph  fleet,  and  the  seArdi  of  American  cosst* 
ers.  Shall  we  take  them  seriatim;  or  are  yon  s&> 
ready  tired  with  leading  topics  ? 

First-^fchough  it  has  grown  hackneyed^tfae  P^ 
duel.  You  know  the  circumstances.  Pibie,  ifith 
iUeUmiste,  who  gained  his  largest  distinction  in 
writing  the  Paris  Courrier  in  the  Nord  paper  of 
Brussels,  over  this  signature  of  **Nemo,**  sad 
who  had  associated  himself  with  that  witty  week- 
ly, Figaro^  contributed  a  paper  satirising,  iacidsa^ 
ally  only,  the  manners  of  the  sub-lieutenants  of 
the  French  army ;  whereupon  French  army  pA 
boils  over  in  cliallenge,  duels,  and  almost  deslk 
The  affair  is  more  important  than  it  seems,  as  stii^ 
ing  into  action  a  dangerous  and  threatening  antag* 
onism  between  France  civil  and  France  militsiy. 
The  antagonism,  unfortunately,  is  not  new,  bat  It 
ha''  ii^LiEnr  I  ufiw  fgrcc.  Yet  Another  OKiitAgiOQlMl 
ha 9 1  ■  L  '-n  L 1  ]  u 3t tfktetl  by  the  dncl—TOore nmuv,  fcdt 
more  viral.  The  literary  men  of  France  Fcp««*rt 
(^r^rrfptit*  probat  rt'^i!am).  the  JitpiaWAsm  isa^sBdcs 
of  IVain-e  If  the  army  rcprsssnUi  her  (twpotic  I&- 
clin^tious.  The  Republic  gave  Despotjun  a  fl/eA 
woutid  ;  whereupon  D&spotbca  grow  disdahifel  <i 
ccun^siGs,  and  ran  the  Eepublic  through  thehoiy. 
Gr^'at  en  US!!:  A,  sueU  as  that  of  free  sp€«<liy  galA  t!f 
martrrdoTn*  j  and  popukr  sympathy  has  vaffisd 
Btrt)ng:ly  aljout  Pisnc,  anfl  by  just  ihia  iUfft  of  ^Hfc* 
pathy  is  the  dominant  party  w^eaker^  and  the  idU^ 
ing  an!  suffering  party  in  I-'ruJic*  ttron^t. 

M.  i'tnc  nijiy  recover,  or  he  may  dm  C*wl  «l 
onr  writing  the  chants  Bre  even) ;  iu  dther  •f«*t 
iho  duel  win  liovc  ihia  much  of  fAtal  ««|nanap-4l 
will  d€  311  oiutrate  thxit,ia  all  questions  of  UtaaafH^ 
ikgBS  for  which  men  of  fret  aspiralliCHi*  19*  Vffil 
to  ctnitenJ^  the  pen  is  stronger  th&n  the  twoid;  to 
woNud;!  B.T&  Ioniser  in  the  healing ;  Iti  hUivilbf  tfv 
Ri<;]Lt  rrndi  firiher.  An  arm  may  gn  or»I 
Ix  lost  untlt'r  the  fenco  of  hi*  Majesty *f  ( 
but  from  grave  or  sick-^bcd  will  gu  cm 
potency  that  no  armies  mo  stay- 

From  Pbat  kt  U3  poun^^  upion  the  Qmcs  of  DiV 
landau  good^  comely^  matronly4ooikiag  It^Tt  ^"^ 
doc*  not  dJKljim  lingleU,  who  lear*  bar  faaalBBA 
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more  than  she  lovet  him,  who  has  fondness  for 
tiikvel,  and  a  habit  of  giving  verge  and  play  to 
whatever  fondness  possesses  her,  has  latterly  come 
up  to  Paris  for  a  first  visit.  Of  course,  a  first  visit 
to  Paris  is  as  mnch  an  event  to  a  queen  as  to  yon, 
with  this  difiTerenofr— that  the  queen  must  conceal 
her  delight,  and  yon  can  wear  it.  There  have  been 
fHes,  and  balls,  and  visitings  to  great  places,  and 
a  week  at  Fontainebleau ;  of  all  which,  without 
doubt,  the  good  lady  has  grown  heartily  tired. 
But  what  to  do  ?  Can  a  queen  slip  out  of  a  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  to  snuff  those  bursting  eglAO- 
tbes  in  the  garden,  while  yet  the  dew  is  on  them, 
and  the  swans  brushing  with  white  wings  the 
marble  marge  of  the  great  pool  ?  Can  she  saun- 
ter, as  you  might,  at  the  shop-windows  of  the  Grand 
Coode,  studying  new  harigf  and  the  last  fancy  of 
plaids  ?  Can  she  marefumdar  a  score  of  trinkets  at 
Tahan*8,  or  indulge  in  an  ice  (noting  all  the  passers- 
by)  upon  a  marble  table  against  Tortoni's  P 

Slie  says  aye ;  and  she  is  to  prove  it  by  moving 
among  us  incognita.  She  has  bidden  adieu  to  the 
grand  pleasures  of  the  palace  already.  She  is  liv- 
ing at  a  quiet  hotel,  with  a  waiting- woman  for  sole 
attendant.  Perhaps  the  stout  lady  who  brushed 
OS  on  the  comer  this  morning  was  her  Majesty. 
She  is  not  unused  to  a  game  of  this  kind.  We 
chanced  to  meet  her  once  in  Switzerland— to  lunoh 
at  Uble  with  her  in  the  Chalet  of  the  Wengem 
Alps.  A  guide  of  our  party  had  suspected,  traced, 
and  estabUshed  her  identity.  WiU  our  democrat- 
ic friends  believe  us  when  we  say  she  aVe  chamois 
meat  and  stewed  pears  like  any  hnngr}*  Christian 
woman? 

Ah  I  for  those  brave  bites  at  the  mountain  lunch- 
es, how  the  memory  of  them  haunts  us  In  these  hot 
days !  Cool  snow  mountains  piling  yonder ;  great 
rifts,  in  which  the  blue  glaciers  gleam ;  fringing 
firs  below,  belting  the  Jungfrau,  where  begin  the 
green  skirts  of  rounded  hills.  People  are  flocking 
thither ;  they  never  will  cease  to  go ;  the  old,  ev- 
ery-sommer  story  of  a  deserted  capital,  dull  streets, 
empty  houses,  has  just  now  been  tuned  anew.  It 
is  as  true  as  ever,  and  as  false  as  ever.  True  to 
the  pleasant,  fretful  dowagers,  who  live  upon  the 
scandal  and  syllabubs  of  Paris  interior ;  but  thor- 
oughly false  to  those  who  live  and  grow  fat  upon 
SQch  food  as  Paris  external  offers  to  eye  and  ear. 

Can  any  Countess  of  Montebello  carry  away  the 
Hnden  terrace' of  the  Tuileries  to  the  walks  of  Ba- 
den ?  Can  Eug6nie,  with  a  filip  of  her  pretty  fin- 
gers, transport  the  gay  pennants  of  the  Hippo- 
drome and  its  Moorish  splendor  to  the  shores  by 
Biarritz?  Is  not  the  Pr6-Catalan  as  laughing,  as 
noisy,  as  fruitful  of  ch^r  and  flirtations  as  before 
the  last  ball  of  (he  palace  ?  Are  not  the  old  book^ 
stalls  along  the  quay  as  tempting,  as  full,  as  be- 
guiling as  always  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
great  dank  court  by  which  you  enter  upon  the 
halls  of  the  Imperial  library  ?  All  undisturbed ; 
the  Jewbh  rabbi  is  leaning,  as  he  has  leaned  all 
winter  past,  over  some  musty  tome  of  Hebrew ; 
the  yeUow-faced  artist  is  working  yet  at  his  copy 
of  some  old  illuminated  missal ;  the  inventor  is  ez- 
phning  folios  of  plans ;  the  great  army  of  attend- 
ants is  at  its  post;  the  familiar,  low  sounds  creep 
00  your  ear— rustling  leaves,  the  clamp  of  an  old 
book-clasp,  whispered  orders,  low,  shufSing  foot- 
itepa,  and  the  twirl  of  the  little  windlass  as  it 
brings  down  its  book-loads  from  the  vast  regions 
sbove. 

Hore  than  all  this,  just  now,  is  the  flower  show 


at  the  Palace  of  Industry  upon  the  Champs  Ely- 
e^s;  a  garden  under  glass;  not  ezotios  merely; 
it  is  no  forcing  house ;  but  it  is  as  if  you  could 
throw  arches  c^  iron  and  crystal  over  the  loveliest 
parterre  that  catches  the  fogs  of  England.  There 
are  great  coppices  of  firs  and  yews— rare  trees  that 
have  come  Utber  after  ocean  pilgrimage ;  and  they 
seem  to  grow  out  of  clumps  of  native  rock,  where 
ferns  and  anemones  have  taken  root.  And  fh)m  a 
cleft  between  the  rocks  pours  out  a  cascade  that 
wets  with  its  spray  constantly  a  hundred  different 
mosses  that  grow  upon  the  edge  of  a  pool.  And  in 
the  pool  large-leafed  lilies  float  and  bloom ;  then  the 
water  flows  away  between  grafs  banks  (always  in 
the  palace),  where  rare  and  costly  shrubs  are  plant* 
ed;  bright  beds  of  verbenas  crop  out  here  and 
there,  and  your  path  is  arched  with  trdlises  bear- 
ing passion  flowers  and  clustering  roses.  Every 
shrub,  plant,  be  it  never  so  small  or  unimportant, 
is  ticketed  and  named.  What  lecture-room  for  the 
botanist !     What  fairy  realm  for  the  Dreamer ! 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  this  new  garden-diver- 
sbn  should  come  at  a  time  when  a  cherished  slip 
of  the  old  Tuileries  walk  is  yielding  to  the  inexo- 
rable will  of  the  Emperor.  The  bon  gates  that 
look  to  the  south,  between  the  palace  and  the  river 
terrace,  are  coming  down ;  the  photographers  we 
have  seen  from  our  window  these  numy  days  past, 
taking  last  images  of  the  statuary,  which  passes 
away  with  the  gates ;  the  lilacs  of  the  last  Louis* 
planting  are  being  uprooted ;  in  a  month  a  high 
vrall  will  shut  up  forever  (?)  the  grated  entrance, 
where  now  we  watch,  hour  after  hour,  the  passing 
hundreds.  In  times  gone  in  France,  a  smaller 
matter  than  the  shutting  of  a  garden  privilege  has 
made  a  revolution. 

The  uprooted  lilacs  of  poor  Louis  Philippe  call 
to  mind  his  discomflted  family ;  the  aged  Queen 
struggling  on,  with  only  strength  enough  to  carry 
her  through  the  thronging  afflictions;  last  year 
mourning  one  daughter;  this  year  another;  and 
the  next — ^who  knows  ? — perhaps  a  son. 

Now,  it  is  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  who  Is  dead. 
"  The  lady  who  was  followed  on  Saturday  to  her 
private  and  almost  lowly  grave  by  a  long  train  of 
European  diplomatists,  princely  relatives,  loyal 
adherents,  and  attached  friends,  comprised,  in  her 
brief  career,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  how 
many  brilliant  and  just  expectations !  Young  as 
she  died,  there  bad  successivdy  surrounded  her  a 
halo  of  royal  splendor;  the  brightest  colors  of 
hope;  the  solemn  interest  of  a  sudden  bereave- 
ment ;  the  regards  of  a  great  nation  toward  the 
surviving  parent  of  its  future  sovereigns;  and, 
lastly,  that  deepest  of  all  sentiments  which  is  felt 
for  one  who  has  discharged  these  positions  hope- 
fully and  nobly,  but  in  vain.  Princess,  parent, 
widow,  heroine,  and  exile,  Helena,  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, ever  submitted  to  the  behests  of  Providence, 
and  acqiUred  a  new  dignity  by  fulfilling  them 
rightly.  She  was  always  that  which  by  duty  and 
position  she  was  to  be ;  and  while  her  nation  seem- 
ed running,  under  various  impulses,  from  one  ex- 
cess to  another,  in  wild  attempts  to  make  its  own 
destiny,  she  ran  and  overcame  in  her  race,  by  sim- 
ply doing  her  duty  in  those  successive  stations  of 
life  to  which  she  was  called  by  a  higher  Power. 
But  in  this  very  submission,  and  in  this  unity  of 
character,  shining  through  many  vicissitudes,  we 
see  marked  all  the  more  strongly  the  fallacy  of 
those  hopes  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  emphat- 
ically the  hopes  of  the  world  against  its  torpor  and 
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its  despair.  Fast  follows  the  jottnger  branch  of 
the  ^oarbon8  after  the  elder.  The  young  France 
of  1830  has  been  as  much  out  in  its  reckonings  as 
»the  dull,  dim,  gross  spirit  of  legitimacy  which  it 
vanquished  and  expelled.  Consenratism  and  Pro- 
gress, Bigotry  and  Liberalism,  Content  and  Hope — 
all  the  opposites  of  the  political  system,  have  been 
equally  outwitted  and  perplexed.  We  allude  to 
no  man  or  party,  but  to  events,  when  we  say  that 
the  France  we  see  this  day  is  as  far  out  of  the  hopes 
and  calculations  of  one  side  as  of  the  other.  Could 
hope,  could  resolution,  eould  that  moral  constanc}* 
which  hopes  against  hope  have  sustained  a  cause, 
and  even  prolonged  human  life,  we  might  be  now 
regarding  tht  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  the  probable 
Queen-Mother  of  France.  But  a  high^  Power 
confounds  even  the  lofty  auguries  we  draw  from 
the  heroism  of  a  saint.  The  living  centre  of  a  once 
great  and  hopeful  cause  is  gone,  and  all  seems 
passed  away.  The  Orleanist  has  gone  after  the 
other  Bourbon.  One  winter  of  calamity  has  fol- 
lowed another.  This  crop  of  new-blown  hopes  has 
been  cut  down  and  *cast  into  the  oven*  like  the 
last,  and  nothing  remains  but  names,  titles,  ad- 
herents, and  pretenders." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  it  was  rumored  that 
the  King  was  engaged  upon  a  history  of  his  times. 
His  papers  were  kept  in  a  private  study  of  his  own 
at  the  Chateau  of  Neuilly,  just  without  the  fortifi- 
cations. In  the  sack  of  this  cliateau,  which  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  Revolution  of  1848,  these  pa- 
pers were  lost  sight  of,  and  supposed  to  be  destroy- 
ed. Last  3'ear,  however,  a  certain  M.  Valette  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Duke  d*Aumale,  informing 
him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  MSS.  in  ques- 
tion, which,  for  a  proper  consideration,  would  be 
given  up.  The  Duke  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Paris  manager  of  the  Orleans  property,  who  ofller- 
ed  Valette  five  hundred  francs  for  the  papers  in  his 
possession.  This  sum  Valette  declined  as  insufll- 
cient,  whereupon  the  agent  brought  an  action  for 
their  recovery.  The  first  judicial  decision  was  in 
favor  of  Valette ;  but  the  case  was  appealed,  and 
a  recent  decree  of  the  Imperial  Court  sets  aside  the 
judgment  of  the  lesser  tribunal,  and  restores  the 
papers  to  the  hands  of  the  Orleans  family.  They 
embrace  material  for  a  hist<M'y — not  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, but  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Lamartine's  name  is  still  bruited  incessantly  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  national  subscription. 
Its  amount,  thus  Car,  has  signally  disappointed  his 
friends.  Only  some  two  hundred  thousand  francs 
are  as  yet  pledged.  Belgium  and  England  have, 
however,  lent  their  aid  to  the  matter,  and  spirited 
appeals  in  his  behalf  have  been  printed  in  the 
Tunes  of  London  and  the  Nord  newspaper  of  Brus- 
sels. 

The  first  discusses  the  affair  in  this  way :  "  Had 
Lamartine  been  a  mercenary,  had  he  h^  the  least 
particle  of  those  stock-jobbing  tendencies  which 
have  not  been  wholly  unknown  to  some  of  his  less 
illustrious  successors,  nothing  would  have  lieen 
easier  for  him  than  to  acquire  a  colossal  fortune. 
In  the  hurr}'  and  tumult  of  the  sudden  revolution 
nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  the  practice, 
with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  of  the  arts  of  cor- 
ruption. But  this,  to  Lamartine,  was  impossible. 
His  lofty  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  such  degrada- 
tion. He  is,  wo  sincerely  regret  to  hear,  at  this 
time  suffering  the  evils  of  poverty,  almost  of  desti- 
tution ;  and  France,  who  could  not  find  words  strong 


enough  to  express  her  admiradon  of  his  poedc 
genius,  or  shouts  loud  enough  to  do  justice  to  lu 
burning  eloquence — France,  that  owes  to  Ifim  so 
much  and  has  paid  him  so  little,  looks  oa  sad 
makes  no  sign.  Buried  in  the  interests  of  the  no* 
ment,  the  community  which  Lamartine  hss  doiw 
so  much  for  can  not  spare  a  mite  out  of  the  prop, 
ert}'  he  has  preserved  to  rescue  from  want  the  lat> 
ter  days  of  a  man  whose  name  and  whose  soffer* 
ings  win  be  a  reproach  to  her  forever.  We  tmt 
that  England  is  animated  by  another  s^rit  Tlie 
writings  of  Lamartine  do  not  enrich  our  litentue, 
do  not  adorn  our  language.  It  was  not  for  os  tfaat 
he  bravely  oonfh>nted  the  armed  mob  of  Puis  io 
the  very  height  of  its  democratic  fury ;  it  was  not 
for  us  that  he  stnive,  and  strove  not  in  vain,  to 
moderate  the  f^nzy  whidi  sought  to  add  toh^ 
tine  revolutions  a  war  of  opinion  waged  sgainst 
all  Europe.  Tet  we  trust  we  are  not  ungntefoL 
We  have  derived  a  pure  and  innocent  pleasore  fixn 
the  chaste  and  noble  effusions  of  his  genius;  we 
have  received  advantages  the  amount  of  which  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  estimate,  from  his  courage 
and  moderation  as  a  statesman.  A  committes  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  has  been  formed  kr  fiie 
purpose  of  collecting  subscriptions  for  this  man, 
tried  by  so  many  ch^ges  of  fortune,  endowed  with 
so  nuiny  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  yet  never 
guilty  of  employing  any  of  his  vast  opportunitieB 
otherwise  than  for  the  good  of  others.  We  have 
laid  his  case  before  the  public  as  we  ted  it  It  b 
strange  t^t  such  a  man  should  need  such  •id' 
stranger  that  his  own  country  should  leare  socb 
homage  to  be  paid  by  the  hands  of  foreigners;  hot 
such  things  hiave  been  before  now,  and  EogUsh 
generosity  is  not  wont  to  shelter  herself  nnder  the 
excuse  that  the  kindness  she  is  called  on  to  perfocia 
would  have  been  more  gracefully  and  appropriate* 
ly  discharged  bj'  others." 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  story  cf  his 
poverty  and  destitution  is  somewhat  orerststed. 
Hb  various  pensions,  as  member  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor— to  say  nothing  of  the  to- 
come  of  his  literary  journal— -would  forlnd  this; 
and  we  can  not  but  regret,  even  supposing  the  po^ 
erty  real,  that  his  magnanimity  has  not  risen  to  the 
level  of  quiet  endurance. 

Ly  tton  Bui  wer,  whose  homilies  upon  money  and 
its  value,  in  his  new  story,  make  his  interest  no* 
ticeable,  has  given  the  French  poet  the  benefit  of  a 
warm  letter  of  eulogy.  He  promises  aid,  and  hopes 
for  him  success. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  put  on  record  the  British 
novelist's  appeal  to  his  constituents  for  a  re-elec- 
tion, upon  being  named  to  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  curious  reader  will  compare  it 
with  the  political  addresses  of  **  My  Novel" 

He  says :  "  Gentlemen,  —  Her  Majesty  having 
been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  me  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  my  seat  in  Parliament  is  ▼** 
oated,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  a  renewal  of  that 
confidence  with  which  you  have  previously  honor- 
ed me.  They  who  know  me  best  are  aware  hfl«r 
little  at  any  time  of  my  life  the  desire  of  offi«f  ^ 
actuated  me  in  the  part  I  have  taken  in  public  af> 
fairs.  I  accept  office  now  with  a  profound  senss 
of  its  responsibilities,  and  that  sincere  diffi<l«"** 
which  impels  men  to  supply  by  assiduity  oxA  w- 
bor  their  defects  in  ability  or  experience.  ^  •* 
from  you  what  the  Government  to  which  1 1*^ 
the  honor  to  belong  asks  fhjm  the  country'—*  "7 
trial     The  old  land-marits  of  party  are  in  n»"<* 
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•ITaced ;  the  old  battle-cries  of  perty  few  thougbt- 
ftil  men  will  care  to  revive.  Intelligent  persons 
on  aU  sides  find  that  the  settlement  of  questions  on 
which  thej  formerly  differed  has  cleared  trom  ob- 
scitritj  many  points  on  which  they  can  agree; 
abroed,  liberty  befriended  without  sacrifice  of 
peace ;  alliances  secured  without  loss  of  honor ; 
where  war  is  inevitable,  English  vigor;  where 
victory  is  achieved,  English  mercy.  In  domestic 
pohcy,  judicious  economy,  industrial  development, 
and  those  practical  reforms  by  which  the  elastic 
nature  of  free  institutions  accommodates  itself  to 
the  progressive  intelligence  of  a  loyal  people.  For 
ihyself,  I  hold,  with  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
tlra  last  century,  that  *  there  is  no  worthier  attri- 
bute of  a  British  Biinister  than  a  fearless  confidence 
in  the  generous  temper  and  good  sense  of  his  coun- 
trymen.' It  is  not  always  at  its  formation  that  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  a  Government  is  clearly 
ascertained.  Governments  become  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  their  success  in  establishing  S3rmpathy 
with  public  opinion ;  and  if  I  ask  you  to  ratify  by 
your  suffrages  the  distinction  which  our  Sovereign 
has  been  gracionsly  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  it 
is  with  the  conscientious  belief  that  I  join  an  ad- 
ministration of  which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  to 
prove  that  a  Conservative  policy  is  never  more 
completely  realized  than  when  employed  in  pro- 
motiiig  throughout  all  the  dominions  and  among 
all  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  the  contentment  and 
prosperity  which  are  the  surest  guarantees  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

In  contrast  with  the  needs  of  Lamartine,  we  have 
to  note  new  evidence  of  the  success  and  the  afflu- 
ence of  Scribe,  wha  is  just  now  completing  a  charm- 
ing hotel  in  the  Hoe  Pigale. 

In  his  study  are  five  panels,  on  which  are  pic- 
tores  representing  a  sort  of  history  of  his  life.  The 
first  shows  an  old  shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Cordon- 
nerie,  with  the  inscription  above  the  door,  **  Scribe, 
dotb-dealer."  It  was  the  place  of  business  of  his 
&tber ;  and  leaving  it  is  the  whole  of  the  Scribe 
fiunily,  with  a  nurse  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms 
—that  child  being  the  dramatist — to  church,  to  be 
baptised.  The  second  panel  represents  '*  The  en- 
trance of  the.Gymnase  Th^sktre,"  which  was  the 
house  in  which  M.  Scribe  achieved  his  celebrity. 
The  third  is  called  "  Happy  days/'  and  represents 
his  country  house  at  Serioourt,  with  a  boat  floating 
on  a  calm  lake.  The  fourth  is  called  **  Honors," 
sod  shows  the  portal  of  the  Palais  Mazarin,  the 
seat  of  the  French  Academy,  to  which  M.  Scribe 
belongs ;  and  the  last,  entitled  *'  Repose,"  repre- 
sents a  comfortable  brougham  going  quietly  along 
the  streets  of  Paris— with  the  dramatist  reclining 
inade. 

M.  Thiers  is  about  publishing  memoirs  of  his 
own  time,  under  the  title  of  **  Simple  Notes." 
With  these  before  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  rem- 
iniscences of  Guizot,  also  nearly  ready,  we  shall  be 
able  to  compare  again  the  observing  powers  of  the 
two  great  Parlianientary  gladiatqp  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

Another  illustration  of  the  last  regime  is  just 
now  come  into  notice  again — Prudhon  and  his  So- 
cialist theories.  The  philosopher,  as  well  as  his 
publisher  and  printer,  has  been  indicted  for  the 
publication  of  a  recent  book,  which  is  reckoned  not 
only  infidel  in  its  tendencies,  but  dangerous  to  ev- 
ery cherished  Interest  of  society.  The  trial  has 
only  recently  taken  place,  and  has  quickened  very 
general  curiosity,  f^m  the  fact  that  the  Utopian 


reformer  had  announced  his  intention  to  defend  his 
own  cause.  He  was  but  a  sleepy  and  heavy  talk- 
er in  the  old  days  of  the  Republican  Convention, 
when  a  vital  intensity  belonged  to  every  topic  of 
discussion.  Imagine  what  he  must  have  proved 
as  special  pleader  for  the  healthiness  of  bis  own 
philosophy ! 

The  Procureur  Imp^riale,  after  showing  the 
abominable  tendency  of  the  book  in  question,  by 
numerous  citations,  undertook  a  pleasant  little 
moral  portrait  of  Prudhon.  '*Bom,'*  he  says, 
**  of  respectable  parents,  he  has  been  educated  to 
entertain  contempt  for  whatever  is  noble,  whether 
by  birth,  talent,  merit,  or  virtue  of  any  sort.  That 
intelligence,  which  no  one  can  doubt  in  him,  he  has 
uniformly  directed  against  justice  and  reason,  and 
has  made  of  it  a  great  social  danger.  He  insults 
all  that  the  world  honors ;  he  detests  all  that  the 
world  respectf. 

**  Perniit  me,"  said  the  Procureur  (and  this  is 
the  manner  of  a  French  prosecuting  magistrate), 
**  to  cite  you  an  instance  which  will  illustrate  the 
man's  character : 

*'  While  yet  young,  he  presented  himself  at  a 
lodge  of  Freemasons  for  the  ceremony  of  initiation. 
The  usual  questions  were  put — '  What  do  you  un- 
derstand to  be  your  duties  toward  your  family,  to- 
ward your  country,  and  toward  God  ?' 

"  Prudhon  wrote  beneath,  *  These  several  du- 
ties may  be  resumed  in  three  words— War  against 
God  I' 

'*Such  is  the  man,"  said  the  Procureur,  '*for 
whose  conviction  we  ask." 

And  not  vainly :  Prudhon  is  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  four  thousand  francs,  and  to  three  years 
of  prison ;  his  publisher  to  one  month's  confine- 
mtot,  and  a  fine  of  one  thousand  francs. 

You  will  have  learned  before  this  of  poor  Bar- 
tholomew's death  in  Italy.  A  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper  gives  this  mention  of  him : 

'*  An  eminent  American  sculptor,  Signer  Barto- 
lomeo,  died  in  Naples,  last  week,  with  whose  life 
and  death  circumstances  are  connected  which  are 
worth  recording.  He  came  to  Rome  about  eight 
or  nine  years  ago  without  a  farthing  in  his  pocket, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  orders  to  the 
amount  of  40,000  piastres,  or  £8000.  Perhaps  his 
finest  piece  was  his  *  Eve  after  the  FaH' — a  figure 
in  repose,  as  Angellini's  Eve  represents  Eve  before 
the  fall.  Bartolomeo  sold  his  to  a  Parisian  gentle- 
man for  5000  piastres.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
suffering  ver}'  severely  from  erysipelas,  which  ap« 
pears  to  have  settled  in  his  throat,  and  his  medical 
advisers  recommended  him  to  visit  Naples,  but  be 
died  a  few  days  since  of  ulcerated  sore  throat.  On 
some  friends  going  to  visit  the  body,  it  was  found 
that  the  seals  had  been  placed  on  the  doors  of  the 
room  where  it  lay.  Intelligence  of  it  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  American  Minister, 
who  directly  went  to  the  judge  and  questioned 
him  about  it.  The  judge  asserted  his  ignorance 
of  the  fapt,  and  maintained  that  he  had  ordered 
only  the  effects  to  be  sealed  up.  On  being  in- 
formed that  the  body,  too,  had  been  sealed  up, 
he  called  bis  chancellor,  and  abused  him,  and  threw 
all  the  blame  upon  him ;  and  the  chancellor,  imi- 
tating the  example  of  his  superior,  threw  the  blame 
on  the  landlord,. and  the  landlord  retorted  upon 
both ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  the 
chancellor  was  sent  to  break  the  seals  in  a  hurry, 
and  the  body  was  taken  out  and  was  buried.   Such 
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wai  the  end  of  poor  Bartolomeo,  the  sculptor,  who 
hai  worked  well,  and  won  a  name  by  dint  of  talent 
united  with  unwearied  perseverance." 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  (Brit- 
ish)  the  present  year,  a  picture  of  the  **  Derby 
Day**— an  ugly  subject,  one  might  think— has  car- 
ried off  the  palm  for  attractiveness.  The  Gonti* 
nental  critics  speak  of  It  as  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  British 
character. 

Another  painting  of  the  year  which  keeps  its 
group  of  admirers  is  the  **  Maid  and  Magpie"  of 
Landseer — a  companion  piece  to  his  famous  '*  Horse- 
Shoeing."  It  is  understood  to  be  the  property  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bett,  for  whom  the  **  Hors»-Shoeing" 
was  painted,  in  token  of  the  artist's  gratitude  for 
kindnesses  in  early  life. 

The  Pre-Raphaelites  are  not  strong  in  their  rep- 
resentation. Mrl  Millais  is  engaged  upon  a  large 
picture,  **The  Return  of  the  Crusaders,"  which 
could  not  be  finished  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
Adademy.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  is  still  busily  oc- 
cupied with  his  "  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  of  which 
his  friends  say  all  manner  of  generous  things. 


(giiinfj  Sramtn 


SUMMER  heat  is  not  so  friendly  to  the  flow  of 
soul  as  it  is  to  the  **  sweat  of  the  brow."  The 
man  who  tends  this  Drawer,  however,  has  no  very 
arduous  task  to  trj'  his  strength  in  summer's  heat 
or  in  winter's  cold :  he  has  but  to  open  it,  and  the 
rills  of  good-humor  flow  so  refreshingly  along  that 
he  loves  to  drink  and  oflbr  a  glass  of  pure  water  to 
all  who  draw  near.  In  other  words,  he  takes  it 
coolly,  and  advises  his  friends  to  do  the  same. 
This  is  the  season  for  such  counsel.  To  keep  cool 
one  must  be  in  good-humor.  To  be  in  a  passion  is 
to  be  in  a  heat.  The  Drawer,  therefore,  is  the 
cooler  for  the  summer,  as  it  is  full  of  warmth  for 
the  winter.  Take  it  in  the  country',  under  the 
dense  shadow  of  some  umbrageous  tree,  when  the 
cares  of  the  world  sit  lightly  on  the  heart,  and  the 
flies  are  not  specially  disposed  to  try  the  patience 
of  the  people,  then  read  these  geidal  pages,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  many  widely  distant 
friends  of  the  Drawer.  Much  would  we  fear  that, 
in  the  midst  of  the  season,  they  will  relax  their  at- 
tentions, and  leave  us  empty  when  we  are  most  in 
need ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  the  Drawer's 
correspondents,  and  to  them  and  to  its  readers  we 
now  come,  greeting. 

WiiBX  Judge  Longstreet  wrote  the  **  Georgia 
Scenes,"  we  are  assur^  by  a  correspondent  in  that 
State,  *' swopping  horses"  was  a  passion  amounting 
almost  to  a  mania.  On  all  occasions  of  public 
gatherings,  even  on  the  Sabbath  when  the}*  met  at 
church,  every  man- was  ready  to  trade  horses,  and 
one  who  was  averse  to  the  business  was  hardly  re- 
puted a  good  member  of  society.  This  we  take  to 
be  an  overdrawn  picture*  The  true  state  of  the 
ease  probably  is  that  the  Geoiigians  wer«,  and  now 
are,  fond  of  showing  their  skill  in  outwitting  one 
another  in  this  line  of  business,  and  such  anecdotes 
as  the  following  are,  therefore,  very  often  told  of 
others  besides  the  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  who 
is  made  the  father  of  it  hare : 

"  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  tradug  his  horse  for  a 
fin»-looking  nag,  and,  mounting  him,  rode  on  to- 
ward his  home,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  Cross- 
ings, where  he  had  made  a  bargain  and  *done' 


somebody  by  the  operation.  But  five  miles  sf 
good  round  trotting  proved  his  new  nag  to  be  bad- 
ly spavined,  and  a  closer  examination  showed  tbs 
beast  to  be  blind  as  a  bat  To  make  the  bestsf 
the  worst  was  all  he  could  do,  and  raoimting  sgsbi 
with  a  heav}'  heart,  he  rode  on.  He  met  a  strui* 
ger  on  horseback,  and  challenged  him  to  swop. 
Stranger  agreed.  Saddles  were  exdianged,  tai 
each  mounted  anew,  when  Jackson,  tickled  with 
the  idea  that  he  had  done  his  man  again,  tunsd 
upon  him  and  said : 

**  *■  Stranger,  you  had  better  look  out  for  younslf 
as  you  ride ;  that  nag  of  yours  ia  stone  bUod.' 

'*  *  That's  of  no  consequence,'  returned  the  stm^ 
ger;  *I  am  used  to  it;  the  hone  I  have  jwt  lat 
you  have  is  blind  too.* 

**  So  Jackson  gained  nothing  by  that  ventari) 
and  went  home  a  wiser  man." 

Tub  same  writer  says : 

*'  I  think  Judge  Underwood  has  been  in  thi 
Drawer  more  than  once.  But  the  Drawer  ess 
not  contain  half  the  good  things  the  Judge  bsi 
said,  and  the  most  of  them  will  pass  into  fotgctfok 
ness  for  the  want  of  a  Boswell  to  pick  them  up  sni 
send  them  to  you. 

**  A  few  years  ago  Judge  Underwood  was  em- 
ployed in  a  lawsuit  at  Rome,  in  Georgia.  Geosrsl 
Jones,  a  good  lawyer,  and  an  aspiring  politidsa, 
was  opposed  to  him  in  the  case.  The  General  bad 
lately  changed  his  politics,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  his  friends,  of  whom  the  Judge  liad  besa 
one.  In  the  progress  of  the  trial  Judge  Under- 
wood was  examining  an  old  woman  witne«,  who 
became  turbulent  and  unruly,  gesticulating  vi^ 
lently,  and,  in  flourishing  her  lung,  booy  sips 
about,  threatened  to  hit  the  Judge's  head,  to  the 
danger  of  the  thatch  thereon. 

"  *  Take  care  of  your  wig— take  care  of  your 
wig.  Judge !'  said  General  Jones. 

«'  Thinking  that  his  wig  was  rsally  out  of  plaee, 
and  that  hb  opponent  was  making  fun  at  hisesr 
pense,  the  Judge  turned  npon  him,  and  retortsd: 

" '  Well,  General  Jones,  this  is  a  free  eooatry, 
and  I  think  a  man  has  as  good  a  ii^toekm§ekm 
hair  as  hit  politics  P  " 

TiTE  power  of  early  astociatloiis  is  ditplajed  in 
a  story  t-f  early  TexiiJi  huntini,'^  life  that  is  too  long 
for  our  ti!iej  but  in  brief  we  will  ventui*  to  i 
it: 

Dave  Harris  went  to  Teicaj  when  ha  was  i 
youngf  and  hacam^  renowned  for  hts  break-eadt 
daring  exploitu  with  sovjifi*  UeasU  ot  pf^y,  and 
men  more*  s.^ivajxa  still  thiLU  they.  When  his  falhsr 
settled  ill  Ilarrt^tjurjCt  under  a  grant  from  the  HiX- 
lean  Government,  the  bulfiiloea  were  ranging  «*w 
what  IB  now  the  populated  part  of  Texas.  Otve 
and  8  pirty  like  him  wer^  out  ctne  day  on  a  bulSila 
hunt.  Jiiilin^  ma Jly  Into  d  herd,  they  blaied  iwaf 
promiscuously,  hoping  to  bng  a  line  lot  of  this  no* 
ble  gdnip.  Tho  gatUnt  l&ader  of  the  herd  wm 
badly  wttinded,  ami,  tiimLn^  ypou  Dairet  ehof^fvi 
furiously r  Mild  sent  htm  and  bis  horse  flying  f^ 
dear  llfo  aver  the  plain.  The  sudden  bound  ef||» 
fHghtenpd  stoed  threw  the  rider  out  of  the  i 
but  he  cUing  to  the  neck  of  the  crealur?  and  i 
on,  chaftecl  Xyy  thfl  maddeoed  bull,  aod  the  i 
herd  pressing  nfter,  Dave's  frieodft  could  e«ly 
stand  anil  unKiuuitly  behold  tho  Ktampede,  li  WM 
a  race  for  life  or  death.  Perched  on  the  oeclc  of 
the  mu&tRng^  and  elingiiig  witb  Iht:  gravfi  of  4^ 
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ipair,  Day*  held  on,  but  his  sknatkn  grew  more 
and  SMN  desperate,  and,  for  iha  first  Hme  in  many 
yeers,  Dave  betlioiigkt  himself,  as  he  was  sure  to 
be  killed,  that  he  ought  te  pray.  But  when  did 
Dave  Harria  ever  pray?  Why,  when  he  was  a 
iittle  boy,  at  his  mother's  knee,  as  he  was  about  to 
go  to  bed;  and  now  the  only  words  of  prayer  the 
wild  Texan  rover  conld  recall  were  the  child's 
evwkiff  petition, 

**Now  I  Uy  ifie  down  to  sleep;** 
aod  this  prayer  he  put  np  over  and  over  again,  as, 
Maseppa-Uke,  he  was  whirled  over  the  plain,  with 
a  troop  of  mad  bofTaloes  thnnderfng  in^fals  rear. 
WUk  thna  engaged  in  praying,  the  horse  under- 
took to  leap  a  hole  and  struck  his  fore-feet  on  the 
other  side,  which  accident  dropped  Dave  back  into 
the  saddle ;  and,  once  more  in  his  seat,  he  managed 
to  elude  his  pursuers  and  make  good  his  escape. 

Dave  cttai  UAd  the  story,  but  never  omitted  to 
cooiitts  that  he  was  fHghtened,  and  wished  with 
sH  his  might  that  he  knew  how  to  tx'Ay*  But, 
like  a  great  many  other  Dave  Harrises,  he  was 
mighty  willing  to  say  his  prayers  when  he  thought 
the  devil  was  after  him,  and  quite  as  ready  to  live 
without  them  when  he  thought  the  danger  was 


Otm  bribery  men  at  Washington  are  up  to  all 
manner  of  tricks  to  evade  the  laws  and  yet  buy 
the  votes  they  want ;  but  in  the  old  country  they 
have  had  longer  experience,  and  know  the  ropes 
better  than  we.     A  correspondent  says : 

^^  At  a  warmly  contested  election  In  one  of  the 
rotten  boroughs  in  Ireland,  all  sorts  of  tricks  were 
resorted  to^  for  the  sake  of  buying  votes,  in  evasion 
of  the  law.  One  of  the  candidates,  Mr.  Anson, 
went  into  a  bart>er's  shop,  and,  having  submitted 
to  the  idle  ceremony  of  being  shaved,  paid  the  bar- 
ber, who  was  a  voter,  five  guineas  for  the  opera- 
tion. When  the  polls  were  opened,  the  knight  of 
the  raaor  came  forward  and  voted  openly  fbr  Mr. 
Benson,  the  opposing  candidate. 

**  Anson,  astounded,  cried  out  to  him,  *  What  do 
yon  sMan  ?    Didn't  yon  shave  me  yesterday  ?' 

''^Yes,  indade,  Sir,'  replied  the  sharp-set  bar- 
ber; *but  1  shaved  Mr.  Benson  this  morning !' " 

There  are  plenty  of  men  up  to  just  that  trick  all 
around.  A  rascal  in  Congress  or  Common  Coun- 
cil, who  will  take  a  bribe,  is  not  to  be  trusted  even 
bv  the  rascal  who  offers  it.  They  will  cheat  one 
another  if  they  get  the  chance. 


JoDOB  Bracke^riijov  says : 

*^  I  once  had  a  Virginia  lawyer  object  to  an  ex- 
pnsaion  in  one  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of 
Ptansylvania,  which  read  that  *  the  State  House 
yard  in  the  city  of  PfaiUdelphia  should  be  sur-* 
nmnded  by  a  brick  wall  and  remain  an  open  m- 
chmrt  forever.'  But  I  put  him  down  by  citing 
one  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  his  own  State, 
which  is  entitled  *  A  supplement  to  an  act  entitled 
an  act  making  it  penal  to  alter  the  mark  of  an  un- 
marked hog.'  '* 

A  KKSTUcncT  contributor  asks  us  if  we  ever 
beard  of  Judge  Koonston  of  that  State.  He  is  no 
jodge  of  law,  but  is  a  good  judge  of  leather,  having 
Cidlowed  the  tanning  and  currying  profession  for 
many  years,  and  has  worn  the  title  of  Judge  so 
long  that  nobody  knows  how  he  got  it,  and  nobody 
csns.  The  fkct  is,  that  he  does  not  know  one  let- 
t^  sf  the  alphabet  from  another,  and,  what  is 


stranger  still,  he  thinks  that  no  one  knows  his  ig- 
norance. When  he  comes  into  the  tavern  he  wUl 
take  up  the  newspaper  and  study  it  as  closely  as 
if  he  were  deeply  interested  in  its  perusal.  He 
was  so  engaged  the  other  day,  when  Colonel  Wines 
coming  up  to  him  said,  familiarly, 

*•  Well,  Judge,  what's  the  news  ?" 

**Bad,  Colonel,  very  bad,"  replied  the  Judge; 
**  there's  been  a  terrible  gale  at  sea,  and  the  sUps 
are  upside  down,  and  the  niggers  are  all  running 
off  on  their  heads." 

The  Judge  had  the  paper  wrong  side  up,  and 
had  drawn  these  dreadful  inferences  from  the  in- 
verted pictures,  which  he  had  been  studying  for 
half  an  hour. 

"Wht  is  a  pun  always  stjlcd  the  lowest  kind 
of  wit  r 

"  Because  it  lies  at  the  base  of  all  other  wit." 

"  A  FRIBXD  of  ours  in  the  country,"  writes  an 
entertaining  correspondent,  **has  a  peacock,  that, 
like  other  peacocks  and  people,  has  a  habit  of 
spreading  himself  considerably.  Our  friend  has 
a  German  servant  in  his  employ  quite  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  peacock  tribe  and  nature ;  and  when 
the  bird  expanded  himself  the  boy  was  frightened, 
thought  something  was  the  matter,  and,  having 
vainly  tried  to  put  the  upright  feathers  down,  he 
ran  in  to  tdl  his  mistress  that  the  wind  had  blown 
the  peacock  np.  The  lady  came  out,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  how  far  the  boy  would  go  in  hi^ 
wonder,  she  told  him  to  catch  the  bird  and  bring 
him  to  her.  As  he  made  the  attempt,  the  queenly 
bird  dropped  his  tail,  and  the  boy  exclaimed : 

**  *  So  longer  as  a  man  lives  so  more  he  finds 
out.'" 

True,  ver}-  true ;  and  happy  he  who  has  wit 
enough  to  know  it. 

The  crowds  were  coming  out  of  Burton's  theatre 
at  the  close  of  the  prayer-meeting,  when  one  of  the 
by-standers  observed  that  it  looked  like  a  benffi^ 
there  had  been  so  full  a  house. 

*'  You  are  right,"  said  another;  **it  is  a  benefit 
for  the  soul.  All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  actors — acting  for  eternity." 

There's  a  good  thought  there:  half  Shakspeare, 
and  all  true. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Scotch  clergyman, 
Rev.  Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  insulted  at  a  ^nner- 
party  by  a  balf-tipsy  army  ofiicer  ?  The  military 
man  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  wise,  and  be- 
gan to  worr}'  the  Dominie,  and  finally  offered  to 
bet  ten  pounds  that  he  could  preach  off-hand  half 
an  hour  from  any  text  that  might  be  given.  Mr. 
Morrison  accepted  the  wager,  and  opening  his 
pocket  Bible  read  a  text  from  the  stor}*  of  Balaam : 
**  And  the  ass  opened  his  mouth  and  spake."  The 
officer  was  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  felt  the  cutting 
rebuke,  and  gave  up  the  attempt,  keeping  his  mou£ 
shut  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

"JcDOK  Daggett,"  you  say  in  the  April 
Drawer,  *'had  no  faculty  of  making  rhymes. 
Some  men  have  not,  and  some  have  no  power  of 
distinguishing  colors :  they  can  not  tell  red  from 
green,  nor  yellow  from  "blue.  But  in  the  rhyming 
line  Judge  Wllkins,  of  Richmond  County,  was  the 
queerest  specimen  of  this  infirmity.  He  could  not 
make  a  rhyme,  and  did  not  know  when  one  was 
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made,  and  did  not  know  that  he  Was  deficient  in 
this  faculty.     In  fact,  he  was  quite  offended,  on 
one  occasion,  wlien  the  pecnliarity  was  made  the 
sabject  of  conversation.     He  was  then  challenged 
to  perpetrate  a  rhyming  couplet  on  the  spot ;  and, 
putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  he  said : 
**  *  Johnny  Ray 
They  say  bo.' 
^*  Of  course  the  company  were  satisfied,  and  so 
was  the  Judge.     It  was  all  one  to  him,  and  he 
never  knew  but  he  had  convinced  them  of  his 
genius  at  making  poetry." 


Amono  the  thousands  who  met  at  Indianapolis 
to  welcome  Colonel  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  when 
he  made  his  electioneering  tour  through  the  West- 
em  States  in  1840,  was  *^01d  Charlie,"  a  negro 
who  once  was  a  servant  of  the  Colonel,  but  was 
now  free  and  settled  in  Indiana.  Charlie  was  now 
in  full  feather.  He  took  the  old  soldier  under  his 
protection,  installed  himself  as  door-keeper,  and  no 
one  was  permitted  to  shake  hands  with  his  former 
master  unless  by  Charlie's  introduction.  While 
the  crowd  was  at  the  door,  a  portly,  pompous  man 
came  up,  and,  taking  the  negro  by  the  hand,  said : 

*  How  d'do  Charlie  ?  glad  to  see  you." 

Charlie's  dignity  was  touched  by  this  familiar- 
ity, and  he  refused  to  recognize  the  gentleman. 

"Why,  I  used  to  know  you,"  said  the  man, 
"  when  you  belonged  to  Colonel  Johnson." 

**  Verj'  likely,  Sar,  very  likely,"  replied  Charlie ; 
'Hhere  was  a  great  many  people  that  knew  us 
Johnsons  that  we  didn't  know.  The  Johnsons 
didn't  associate  with  every  body  I" 

And  the  pompous  gentleman  was  decidedly  cut. 


KITTIE. 
EiTTix  is  a  country  lass, 

From  the  early  mom 
Till  the  shades  of  evening  come 

Do  I  see  her  form; 
Chasing  butterflies  and  birds 

As  she  laughs  along — 
Never  sad  or  moumfhl  sounds 

Darling  KitUe's  song. 

Light  of  foot  and  light  of  heart 

Is  my  daintie  Kittle; 
Dancing  o*er  the  grassy  lawn 

With  a  gleeful  ditty 
ll&nging  to  her  ruby  Him 

Uke  the  bee  to  fioirers— 
Thus  my  bonnie  Kittle  doth 

Pass  away  the  hours. 

EatG  is  wild  as  wild  can  be. 

Mocks  at  all  restraint; 
PuUs  my  hair,  and  tweaks  my  nose — 

Bays  my  eyes  do  squint  1 
But  I  know  she'd  pause. 

Nor  make  my  cheek  to  smart, 
If  she  knew  ea!ch  careless  blow 

Echoed  sadly  through  my  heart 

KiUle  is  a  baby  yet— 

She's  but  Just  sixteen— 
And  no  shaft  from  Cupid's  bow 

Has  pierced  her  heart,  I  ween ; 
But  I  hope  ere  long  to  find 

Love  has  power  to  move  her; 
And  dare  hope  in  tne 

Kate  will  own  a  lover. 

Makt  years  ago,  when  Judge  Haines  was  pro- 
siding  over  the  Orphan's  Court  of  one  of  the  west- 
em  counties  of  Alabama,  he  stepped  into  the  Coun- 
ty Clerk's  office  one  day  —  a  sultry  afternoon  in 
August — and  requested  the  clerk  to  call  the  sher- 


iff. Supposing  that  the  Judge  was  about  to  hold 
a  special  tenfl  of  the  Court,  Jie  obeyed  the  nqont 
by  calling  the  sheriflfs  name  three  timss  at  thi 
door.  The  sheriffhastened  across  the  public  fqoan 
in  a  broiling  sun,  dashed  into  the  office,  wiped  Uis 
perspiration  from  his  dripping  ttrow,  and  aiked  fail 
Honor  if  he  should  open  Court. 

**  No,"  said  the  Judge,  '*  I  only  wanted  to  Imy 
twenty  dollars,  and  I  thought  you  could  uccmao- 
date  me."  * 

The  Sheriff  complied  with  the  demsnd;  tnt, 
considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  he  thoogfat  it 
the  coolest  operation  he  ever  knew.  We  tlunk  tfae 
Judge  liable  to  indictment  for  obtaining  racoey 
under  false  pretenses. 

A  TusrALoosAN  correspondent  sent  us  abodget 
of  good  ones  last  autumn,  and  they  have  tamed  vp 
at  last.  They  have  kept  well,  and  poorer  coei 
would  have  Spoiled  in  half  the  time. 

**  At  a  *  big  meeting*  in  Somter  Coooty,  Als* 
bama,  I  was  fortunate  in  hearing  the  fkmoas  Mr. 
^Vhigins  preach  a  sermon  on  the  miracle  in  Cm 
of  Galilee.  When  he  reached  the  dxth  verse,  he 
read :  *  And  there  were  set  six  water  pots  of  stooB, 
containing  two  or  three  Jirkms  apiece.*  On  then 
words  he  gave  a  curious  exposition,  equally  orig- 
inal  and  amusing  as  a  specimen  of  critical  ese* 
gesis: 

**  *  Now,  my  bretheren,  see  how  this  miradewai 
wrought  without  the  intervention  of  any  visible 
second  cause.  Yon  see  that  in  each  one  of  these 
water  pots  there  were  two  or  three  fur-skins ;  and 
you  know  there  is  no  power  in  any  kind  of  a  ikia, 
least  of  all  in  a  /«r-aiun,  tq  generate  any  rinow 
fluid :  yet  this  was  the  instrumentality  empbyed 
to  turn  this  water  into  superior  wine.* 

"After  the  service  was  over,  one  of  the  miois* 
ters,  the  Rev.  Mf.  Benedict,  a  man  of  much  ksnt* 
ing  and  ability,  took  Father  Whigins  to  tssk  for 
confounding  firkins  with  fur-skins;  and,  giving 
him  the  true  reading  and  sense  of  the  passage, 
compelled  the  old  gentleman  to  admit  his  mistake. 

»» *  But,'  said  he,  *  I  confess  I  never  could  see  ex- 
actly  what  the  Jews  should  put/tcr-skins  into  their 
water  pots  for ;  and,  after  all,  I'm  sorry  you  tdd 
me,  for  you  have  spoUed  one  of  the  best  sermoos  in 
the  whcde  lot  I  have  got.' 

**  But  his  turn  for  criticism  came,  and  well  did 
he  improve  it.  Mr.  Benedict  preached  ni  the  aft- 
ernoon. Unfortunately  for  him,  he  used  some  il- 
lustration drawn  from  the  life  of  Napoleon  Booa- 
parte.  The  eye  of  old  Father  Whigins  twisJded; 
for  now  he  had  caught  his  critio  in  a  prodigious 
blunder.  After  service  he  took  Mr.  Benedict  home 
with  him,  and  alluding  most  delicately  to  the  fact 
that  the  wisest  men  are  sometimes  mistaken,  he 
went  on  to  say:  'Brother  Benedict,  I  am  aston- 
ished that  a*  well-read  preacher  like  you  shonid 
draw  an  illustration  from  a  work  of  fiction  like  the 
life  of  Bonaparte  I* 

"Mr.  Benedict  was  puzzled  to  know  what  the 
good  man  was  at,  but  ventured  to  say  he  presuBed 
Father  Whigins  was  jesting. 

"*Notabitofit,'saidhe;  and  going  to  a  closet 
brought  out  a  copy  of  Archbishop  Whateley's  *  His- 
toric Doubts,*  in  which  that  «ble  writer  shows 
what  kind  of  an  argument  might  be  constnicted 
to  prove  that  no  snob  man  as  Napoleon  ever  Bred. 

"*  There,*  said  the  old  gentleman,  'read  that; 
and  any  man  who  wiU  read  it  and  believe  that  any 
such  person  as  Napoleon  ever  lived,  must  be  t  fooli' 
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*' Father  Whigins  had  been  convinced  by  the 
Archbishop's  reasoning,  and  Brother  Benedict  did 
not  attempt  to  unreason  him,  hoping  one  day  to 
hear  a  sermon  on  the  *  Fictitious  in  French  His- 
tory.*"   

Wb  hope  to  hear  "many  a  time  and  oft**  from 
the  correspondent  who  furnishes  the  two  or  tliree 
stories  below  fh>m  the  *^01d  Dominion  :'* 

"  In  the  eariy  history  of  the  Richmond  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  the  late  Charles  Gilfert, 
North  Carolina  money  formed  part  of  oar  currency, 
and  ranged  in  our  dty  at  a  discount  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent. 

"  Gilfert  was  frequently  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
carrent  expenses  of  his  theatre,  and  it  was  no  un- 
Bsoal  circumstance  for  him  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  borrowing  North  Carolina  money  of  a 
■oted  broker,  to  be  returned  in  Virginia  money. 
With  this  depreciated  currency  he  paid  the  sala- 
ries of  his  actors  and  orchestra,  much  to  their  dis- 
content and  injury. 

*^  Gilfert  had  in  early  life  cultivated  a  Icnowledge 
of  music,  and  was  not  only  a  sldllAil  leader  but  a 
composer  of  merit;  he  prided  himself  in  his  or- 
che^ra,  and  had  among  its  members  artists  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  and  made  music  a  prominent 
fuian  of  the  establishment  His  flute-player  wss 
a  venerable-looking  old  gentleman,  by  the  name  of 
Stone ;  bis  leader,  Nickola.  Stone  was  eccentric 
and  irritable,  and  justly  felt  the  injustice  of  Gil- 
fcrt*s  financiering,  and  had  made  more  than  one 
complaint  to  the  treasurer  of  the  imposition. 

^*  On  one  occasion  Gilfert  had  bestowed  consid- 
erable time  and  labor  in  preparing  music  for  some 
piece  about  to  be  produceid,  in  the  success  of  which 
he  felt  deep  interest,  and  which  prompted  him  to 
give  his  personal  attention  to  its  rehearsal.  In 
the  overture  was  introduced  a  beautiful  flute  solp, 
which  Stone  failed  to  take  up  in  time.  Gilfert  di- 
rected Nickola  to  commence  again,  but  with  the 
same  result — ^flute  not  heard.  After  examining  the 
fiute  part  with  the  score,  and  finding  it  correct, 
Gilfert  directed  the  orchestra  to  try  it  again ;  but 
the  flute  failed  to  come  in.  Seizing  the  part,  and 
striidng  it  In  an  excited  manner  with  his  finger,  he, 
in  great  passion,  said,  *Mr.  Stone!  don't  you  see 
these  notes?'  Stone,  equally  excited,  replied, 
*  Yes,  Sir!'  *  Well,  Sir,'  said  Gilfert,  » can't  you 
play  them  ?'  No,  Sir,'  said  Stone ;  *  I  can't  play 
North  Carolina  notet  at  ten  per  cent,  discount  I' 
SuflSdent  to  say  that  Gilfert  and  his  green  specta- 
cles made  quick  exit  off  the  stage." 

"  Jabvis,  no  less  celebrated  as  an  artist  than  a 
wit,  from  his  versatile  talents,  was  a  most  desira- 
ble companion  in  all  convivial  parties ;  and  wheth- 
er at  tiie  dinner-table,  in  the  evening  soiree,  or  his 
studio,  he  was  the  life  and  the  spirit,  and  but  few 
could  be  long  in  his  society  without  yielding  to  the 
force  of  his  flashes  of  wit  and  his  remarkable  rep- 
srtees,  and  imbibing  much  of  his  cheerful  disposi- 
tion. The  late  venerable  Bishop  Morse  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  have  his  portrait  painted  by  Jarvis, 
and  during  his  sittings  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  Though  Jarvis  listened  with  deference 
and  respect  to  the  aged  Bishop,  the  subject  was  not 
one,  at  that  ttme,  in  which  he  felt  much  interest. 

**  At  one  of  the  sittings  the  subject  was  resumed, 
when  Jarvis,  becoming  somewhat  impatient,  look- 
ed for  a  time  alternately  at  the  Bishop  and  then  at 


the  canvas  with  his  twinkling  and  laughing  eyes, 
and  thus  addressed  him:  *Now,  Bishop,  sit  up 
straight ;  turn  your  head  a  little  more  to  the  right 
— that  will  do.  Now,  Sir,  look  at  me,  and  shut  up 
jfour  moutftP  It  may  be  conceived  that  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  appreciated  the  joke,  took  the  hint, 
and  remained  silent." 

"  I  WAS  coming  down  the  Hudson  on  the  night- 
boat,  and  tryhig  to  sleep  in  a  berth  in  the  cabin. 
Two  country  dealers — slow,  old  coaches — sat  near 
me,  drawling  out  a  conversation  about  store-keep- 
ing and  buying  goods,  while  I  was  wishing  they 
would  go  to  bed  and  let  me  go  to  sleep.  They 
kept  up  a  low,  buzzing  kind  of  a  dreamy  talk — not 
life  enough  in  it  to  interest  a  sleepy  hearer,  and  just 
too  much  to  let  him  drop  away.  But  I  was  finally 
amused  by  overhearing  them,  as  they  got  upon  two 
or  three  of  the  big  merchants  of  New  York,  who, 
they  allowed,  were  something.  *  Purty  smart,  I 
'spose,  they  are  in  York,'  said  one  of  the  men; 
*  but  I'd  like  to  know  what  chance  any  of  them  fel- 
lers would  stand  in  Willsville  ?* " 

"At  the  *  Lyceum,'"  writes  an  Owego  corre- 
spondent, **  a  rising  young  lawyer  spread  himself 
on  this  wise : 

***Mr.  Per-res-e-dent,  methinks  I  have  some 
indistinct  er-im-iniscences  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
discourse  before  this  society,  upon  this  subject,  at 
B.futurt  period  of  time.'  Then,  dashing  into  the 
merits  of  his  subject,  he  *  spread'  himself  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  his  peroration  was  as  follows :  *  You 
will  understand  me,  Sir,  as  saying,  if  this  be  so, 
consequently,  er-er — I  remark,  Sir,  if  what  I  have 
stated  be  true,  then,  consequently — please  observe. 
Sir,  my  position  is,  if  the  reasoning  be  correct, 
then,  consequently  [long  pause]— consequently — 
I  had  a  very  good  speech.  Sir,  but  it  has  gone  from 
mo.' 

**  And  the  young  orator  shared  the  fate  of  manj- 
another  whose  great  speech  went  from  him  before 
it  went  out  of  him,  and  so  the  world  lost  it." 

Ome  of  the  sweetest  poets  over  bom — the  poet 
whose  verse  has  gladdened  more  firesides  than  any 
other's-*was  a  poor  melancholy  madman. 

**  Great  wits  to  madmea  oft  are  near  allied  ;** 
but  one  of  the  drollest  incongruities  in  Nature's 
works  appears  in  so  building  the  human  brain  that 
fun  and  woe  shall  nestle  in  adjoining  cells.  Think 
of  poor  Cowper  seeking  to  die  by  his  own  hands ; 
trying  poison,  and  the  halter,  and  razor,  and  river, 
and  then  driving  away  the  demon  by  composing 
the  John  Gilpin  ballad !  Who  has  not  laughed 
over  it  ?  Who  has  not  been  amazed  that  a  mind 
frenzied  with  pain — a  wretched,  melancholy  pa- 
tient, unfitted  for  the  world  he  lived  in,  and  anx- 
ious to  rid  himself  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  life 
itself— should  toss  on  his  sleepless  pillow  and  cheat 
his  own  agony  into  such  amusing,  laughter-making 
rhymes  ?  Alluding  to  it  in  One  of  bis  letters,  he 
said,  **If  I  trifle,  and  merely  trifle,  it  is  because 
I  am  reduced  to  it  by  necessity ;  a  melancholy, 
that  nothing  el»e  so  efiectually  disperses,  engages 
me  sometimes  In  the  arduous  task  of  being  merry 
by  force.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote  have  been  written  in 
the  saddest  mood— perhaps  had  never  been  written 
at  all  but  for  that  saddest  mood." 

^*The  experience  of  Cowper  in  this  regard," 
says  a  writer  in  the  Journal  oflntanity,  **  does  not 
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stand  alone,  as  the  history  of  literature  abundant- 
ly shows.'* 

True — very  tme ;  hot  how  very  little  does  the 
history  of  literature  ever  reveal  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  men  whose  wits  have  gladdened  the  homes 
and  hearth-stones  of  the  world !  Who  knows  the 
tears  that  have  been  crystallized  into  diamonds  of 
thought  ?  Who  knows  the  heart-throes  in  which 
the  sweetest  Hues  and  the  most  entertaining  pages 
have  been  bom  ?  To  coin  money  out  of  heart- 
blood  ;  to  make  smiles  come  from  a  breast  where 
all  is  desolation,  death,  and  despair;  to  laugh  when 
you  want  to  go  away  into  the  wilderness  and  die; 
to  flash  with  the  merry  quip,  the  polbhed  jest,  the 
gay  retort,  the  genial  humor,  when  the  chambers 
of  imagery  are  all  hung  in  sackcloth,  and  the  soul 
is  sick  unto  death — this  is  the  work  that  poor  Cow- 
per  had  to  do,  and  many  a  man  who  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  his  inner  brow  has  had  to  do  since  Cowper 
composed  **  John  Gilpin." 

Griefs  there  are  for  which  philosophy  has  no 
antidote  and  religion  no  balm.  They  are  griefs 
that  crush  a  mind  diseased ;  or,  if  that  is  what  may 
not  be  affirmed  with  truth  of  mind,  they  are  griefe 
that  crush  a  mind  imprisoned  in  a  brain  disused. 
The  victim  is  conscious  of  his  doom,  and  powerless 
to  make  an  effort  to  escape.  He  knows  that  his 
suffering  no  medicine  will  cure ;  and  in  that  bit- 
terness of  his  hopeless  anguish  he  puts  forth  the 
ATondrous  energies  of  his  excited,  over-worked,  but 
ever  new-creating  mind ;  and  the  town  laughs  at 
his  wit,  and  calls  him  the  happiest  man  alive. 

*' Every  scene  of  life,'*  said  Cowper  himself, 
**  has  two  sides — ^a  dark  and  a  bright  one ;  and  the 
mind  that  has  an  equal  mixture  of  melancholy  and 
vivacity  is  best  of  all  qualified  for  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  either.  He  can  be  lively  without  levity, 
and  pensive  without  dejection." 

Then  let  it  not  be  imagined,  saith  the  keeper  of 
the  key  of  the  Drawer,  that  he  who  laughs  the  most 
has  the  lightest  heart.  As  weeds  of  mourning  oft- 
en cover  faces  that  are  not  sad,  so  smiles  are  flowers 
that  sometimes  deck  the  grave,  or  hide  heart-sor- 
rows deeper  and  darker  than  the  tomb. 

*»A  SMALL  ooifTRiBirroB**  writcs :  "A  man 
came  to  Philadelphia  some  years  ago,  exhibiting 
six  boys  and  six  girls,  but  all  of  them  were  dressed 
in  girls*  clothes.  They  were  all  so  much  like  girls 
in  appearance,  that  he  made  money  betting  that  no 
one  could  tell  t'other  from  which.  An  Irishman 
went  out  and  returned  with  a  dozen  apples.  Throw- 
ing one  to  each  of  the  children,  he  observed  that 
some  caught  them  in  their  hands ;  these,  he  said, 
were  boys.  Others  held  their  aprons;  these,  he 
•aid,  were  girls.     Pat  hit  right.'* 

A  Nova  Scotian  writes  from  Halifax  to  the 
Drawer,  and  tells  a  story  of  a  lord  and  his  tailor 
that  is  as  pleasant  a  bit  of  reading  as  we  have  had 
in  many  a  day.  It  is  all  the  better  for  coming  from 
over  the  line,  where  our  correspondent  volunteers 
to  tell  us  that  the  Magazine  is  sought  for  all  the 
more  for  (he  fuss  that  was  made  about  it  in  the 
reading-room  of  some  Canadian  city — we  forget 
which.     This  gentleman  goes  on  to  say : 

"During  the  stay  of  the  Bifle  Brigade  in  the 
city  of  Halifax  Lord  Jocelyn  was  among  its  offi- 
cers, and  his  extraordinary  feats  are  still  well  re- 
memberod  by  many  among  us.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  one  Sam  Sweet,  a  tailor,  here,  whose 
chief  basiness  lay  in  the  army  and  navy  line.    A 


right  good  fellow  was  Sweet,  and  fond  of  a  jdn, 
and  not  slow  in  working  one  off  upon  his  customerii, 
if  it  came  in  his  way.  Like  most  others  given  t« 
joking,  he  sometimes  carried  things  a  liule  too  far, 
and  found  the  laugh  coming  out  on  the  wrong  side. 
Now  Lord  Jocelyn  had  a  coat  made  by  this  same 
Sam  Sweet,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  perfect  flt.  His 
lordship  thought  it  a  little  too  long— half  an  inch, 
or  80 — and  as  his  friends  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ment, he  sent  it  back  to  Sweet  to  have  the  fair  ]»x>- 
portions  of  its  tail  curtailed  to  that  '  extent,  no 
more.' 

**  Sweet  says  to  his  foreman.  Breed,  *  I  told  yoa 
I  thought  my  Lord  Jocelyn's  coat  about  half  an 
inch  too  long ;  now,  hang  it  up  for  three  or  four 
days,  then  send  it  home,  without  cuttmg  off  a  bit 
of  the  tail ;  his  lordship  will  never  know  the  dif- 
ference, and  one  of  these  days  we  will  tell  him  of 
it*    • 

**  Breed  ^d  as  he  was  told.  Lord  Jocelyn  sent 
for  his  coat,  as  it  did  not  come  home ;  Sweet  sent 
him  word  that  his  best  man  was  off  on  a  spree,  bat 
he  would  have  it  done  at  once,  and  sent  to-morrov. 
The  next  day  the  coat  went  home  as  it  came. 

"  Two  or  three  days  afterward  Jocelyn,  with  a 
brother  officer,  sauntered  into  Sweet*s  with  liis 
coat  on — Sweet*s  make — and,  accosting  the  tailor, 
said  to  him,  *  I  say,  Sweet,  I  think  my  coat  looks 
twenty  per  cent,  better  since  yon  took  off  that  half 
inch ;  it  needed  just  that,  I  told  you,  to  make  it 
the  thing.* 

**  *  You  are  right,  my  Lord,'  said  Sweet— *jou 
always  are ;  it  needed  just  exactly  that  much  to 
come  off.  I  told  my  foreman  so  when  he  eat  it, 
and  when  you  sent  it  back  I  had  him  take  off  the 
very  half  inch  that  your  quick  eye  detected  as  be- 
ing more  than  was  needed.' 

**  *  Oh,  ah  I  have  you  the  piece  here  you  cutoff?' 
says  Jocelyn ;  *  I  want  to  see  just  how  much  yen 
did  cut  off,  for  Fm  not  to  be  trifled  with  aboat  it ; 
let*s  see  the  piece.* 

"  But  the  piece  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  Joce- 
lyn, giving  the  wink  to  his  brother  officer,  went 
on :  *  Now,  look  here.  Sweet,  perhaps  I  can  fiud  the 
piece  for  you ;'  and,  lifting  np  the  skirt  of  his  coat, 
he  said  to  Iiim, 

"  *  Do  you  see  that  little  mark  there?' 

"  Sweet  said  he  saw  it  very  plainly. 

*'  *  Well,  you  audacious  little  rascal,  I  pat  that 
mark  there  before  I  sent  the  coat  to  be  altered— 
just  half  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  coat-^and  jou 
pretend  to  have  cot  off  just  so  much,  and  yet  the 
mark  is  just  where  I  piit  it,  eh  ?' 

'**Sold,  by  scissors!'  says  Snip;  and,  fearing 
his  lordship's  foot,  he  shot  out  of  a  side-door,  and 
left  his  lordship  to  blow  out  and  cool  off  at  his  leis- 
ure. This  cured  the  tailor  of  practical  joking ;  or, 
if  he  ever  tried  his  hand  at  it  again,  he  made  no 
experiments  of  the  kind  on  live  lords." 

Scotch  wit  is  uncommon  rich ;  there's  not  mach 
of  it  in  circulation,  though  Sandy  is  full  of  good- 
humor  when  he  is  also  full  of  whisky-toddy.  A 
Canada  correspondent  says : 

<<  During  the  rebellion  of  1837,  at  a  place  called 
Port  Samia,  there  were  stationed  three  brodiers 
from  the  borders  of  Scotland  and  an  English  scjw 
geant,  a  poor  fellow.  The  sergeant  was  in  the 
habit  of  boiling  his  beef  In  large  quantities,  enoogh 
for  two  or  three  days  at  one  time,  and  it  griered 
these  canny  Scots  that  Bull  would  throw  away  all 
the  water  in  which  he  boiled  his  beef.   They  could 
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torn  it  to  good  account  if  they  had  it,  and  resolved 
on  making  an  application  for  the  waste.  One  of 
the  brothers,  therefore,  said  to  the  Englishman  one 
day: 

**  *  Sergeant,  gin  ye  like,  ye  can  boil  your  beef 
in  our  soap.* 

"Bull  was  roused.  *Hang  your  soup!'  he 
cried ;  *  what  kind  of  soup  would  it  ba  before  the 
beefwasboUedinit?*  * 

"  The  three  Scotchmen  gave  it  up ;  and  were 
next  seen  near  a  hen-coop,  gathering  loose  feath- 
ers to  make  a  bed.'* 

A  Westkuv  man  writes :  "When  the  laws  of 
our  State  required  parties  wishing  to  be  married  to 
get  a  license  from  the  County  Clerk,  an  Irishman, 
evidently  of  fbll  age,  applied  for  the  writ  of  execu- 
tion. After  the  Clerk  had  put  the  usual  questions 
as  to  his  native  place,  occupation,  etc.,  he  asked, 

'*  *  Will  yoa  swear  that  you  are  twenty-one  years 
old?' 

**  *  Faith  and  I  will  do  that  same,'  said  Jemmy. 

"•Aud  Bridget,'  said  the  Oerk;  'will  you 
swear  that  she  is  twenty-one  ?' 

*' Jemmy  straightened  up,  and  looking  some- 
what indignant,  replied,  *  Sure  an'  I  can  swear 
she's<2o«&^itI' 

**He  got  his  license,  and  hastened  off  to  his 
waiting  bride." 

A  Jkbsethan  writes :  **  I  was  over  in  your  city 
the  other  day,  and  dropped  in  at  a  gallery  of  da- 
guerreotypes. There  I  saw  a  picture,  an  Irish 
bod-carrier  standing  by  the  side  of  his  hod,  pipe  in 
mouth.  The  poor  fellow  looked  wearied  enough 
with  his  toil,  and  I  apfA^ciated  the  fanciful  title 
written  underneath,  *The  Greek  Slave,  By  the 
Powers!' 

"  Just  then  a  dandyfied  fellow  happened  to  spy 
it,  and,  taking  out  his  eye-glass,  gave  it  a  critical 
examination  and  drawled  out,  *Ah,  yes!  Greek 
SUve!  Powers's  Greek  Slave :  very  fine;  saw  the 
original ;  very  good  copy  this  is ;  ver>'  good ;  fine 
specimen  of  the  art.'  And  being  perfectly  satis- 
fled  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Slave,  he 
walked  on  to  study  the  next." 

**  Bright  youths,  some  of  your  fellows  are  over 
there  in  York  1 

"  Some  time  ago  I  was  at  a  public  table  at  a 
Philadelphia  hotel,  and  among  the  boarders  was  a 
conceited  fellow  ttom  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  was  running  down  Jerseymen,  and  Jersey 
Quakers  as  the  worst  even  of  them.  I  asked  him 
how  many  persons  present  he  supposed  were  of  the 
elass  he  was  vilifying.  He  presumed  there  were 
none!  On  inquiry,  for  the  whole  table  Joined 
heartily  in  it,  it  was  found  that  three-fourths  of 
the  company  were  Jerseymen  and  nearly  half  of 
them  of  Quaker  families.  The  fellow  was  glad  to 
finish  his  dinner  and  get  out  of  the  room. 

"An  old  Quaker  gentleman,  of  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  town  of  Salem, 
took  passage  in  one  of  the  steamboats  down  the 
river.  He  had  never  been  down  before;  a  re- 
maikable  fact  but  true,  nevertheless,  and  of  course 
was  desirous  to  learn  the  names  of  the  places  by 
which  he  was  passing.  He  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing a  passenger  sitting  near  him,  who  answered 
gruffly  a  few  times,  and  then,  being  annoyed  at  his 
repeated  inquiries,  exclaimed  in  a  pet,  *  Why,  you 
think  I  know  every  thing,  don't  you  ?'  The  mild 
old  gentleman  looked  at  him  quietly,  and  replied. 


*Ko,  my  friend,  I  don't  think  thee  knows  good 
nunners !' 

**  And  so  I  say  of  all  the  correspondents,  of  your 
Drawer  who  send  silly  stories,  mixing  up  Yankees 
and  Jerseymen,  and  making  fiin  of  both.  They 
(your  correspondents,  I  mean)  don't  know  good 
manners.    That's  my  opinion." 

TiooA  County,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  scene  of  the 
following,  which  a  clever  writer  there  paints  up 
for  the  Drawer : 

**  Uncle  Bill  Fenton  is  one  of  the  shrewdest  old 
Dutchmen  in  these  parts.  He  is  a  thrifty  farmer, 
two  miles  from  town,  and  often  comes  down  to  do 
a  little  trading  and  ask  all  hands  about  the  store 
to  dake  a  HddU  sumUin  !  Free  and  easy,  and  fond 
of  a  social  glass,  he  would  now  and  then  get  tipsy ; 
but  with  the  progress  of  the  age  he  was  actually 
overcome  by  the  Temperance  reform,  and  of  late 
years  he  has  given  up  drinking  in  a  grtai  measure. 
[Meaning,  •we  suppose,  that  he  drinks  out  of  a 
small  measure. — Ed,"]  On  one  of  his  recent  visits 
to  town,  he  came  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  mill, 
loaded  his  grist,  and  was  starting  for  home,  when 
he  saw  some  of  his  old  friends  hanging  about  the 
store.  Getting  into  a  little  chat  with  them,  he  in- 
vited them  in  to  take  something ;  took  something 
himself,  and  then  a  little  more,  till  it  got  to  be  too 
much,  and  night  .coming  on,  he  set  off  with  hb 
oxen  and  cart,  having  perched  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  on  the  top  of  the  load.  The  road  was 
muddy  and  so  was  his  head^  and  he  soon  sunk  down 
under  the  power  of  the  liquor,  and  with  a  lurch  of 
the  cart,  was  rolled  into  the  road,  while  the  oxen 
went  swinging  along  home.  One  of  his  neighbors 
coming  along  from  town  with  a  team  saw  Uncle 
Bill  lying  in  the  mud,  and,  getting  down,  shook 
him  soundly  and  cried  out, 

"» Uncle  Bill,  is  this  you?' 

**  <No  no,  it  ain't  Uncle  Bill.  I  quit  drinking 
more'n  a  year  ago,  and  dis  ere  feller's  drunk  as  a 
peest.' 

**  But  when  Uncle  Bill  is  sober,  nobody  can  get 
the  advantage  of  him  in  a  trade.  He  brought  a 
load  of  pork  in  barrels  to  town,  and  loft  it  with 
Bacon  and  Hanson,  merchants,  to  be  sold  and  ac- 
counted for,  and  the  barrels  to  be  returned  to  him. 
The  dealers  sent  it  off  to  their  lumber  works,  and 
settled  with  Uncle  Bill,  paying  him  off.  By-and- 
by  the  pork  came  back,  proved  to  be  bad,  and  the 
dealers  thought  to  fasten  Uncle  Bill  with  it  by  show- 
ing him  the  barrels  and  telling  him  that  they  were 
his  and  ready  for  him.  Kot  he.  Uncle  Bill  look- 
ed at  the  barrels,  couldn't  recognize  them,  never 
had  seen  them  before  I  And  he  never  called  for  his 
empty  barrels." 

**Wb  hare  a  sexton  who  has  ofiSciated  in  his 
office  a  long  time,  but  was  very  green  when  he 
first  undertook  the  office.  He  was  desired  to  hlow 
the  organ  until  the  plummet  should  rise  to  a  certain 
mark.  The  organist  took  her  seat  and  tried  to 
strike  the  notes,  but  there  was  no  wind.  She  kept 
calling  to  him  to  *  Blow,  blow  I'  It  was  still  a  fail- 
ure. She  then  proceeded  to  the  back  of  the  organ, 
and  there  was  John,  down  upon  all-fours,  his  cheeks 
distended,  and  the  perspiration  rolling  yff  his  face. 
*  Faith,  Miss,'  he  said,  *  I  have  been  blowing  all 
the  time  as  hard  as  I  could,  but  the  thing  won't 
rise  at  all,  and  I'm  jist  used  up  with  the  trying  I' " 

Ah  attentive  friend  in  St.  Louis  sends  ni  sereral 
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scraps  from  his  scrap-book,  warranting  them  all 
to  be  old  and  good  \  that  is,  ancient  and  respectable. 

A  spendthrift,  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony, 
rallying  a  fhigal  country  gentleman,  said,  among 
other  things,  ^*  111  warrant  these  buttons  on  your 
coat  were  your  grandfather*s."  "I'm,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  I  have  got  my  grandfathtr^s  lands^  too  !" 

Epigram  by  Voltaire,  on  being  frequently  dis- 
turbed in  the  night  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  a 
town  where  he  resided  a  short  time : 
**  Yo  rascals  of  ringers,  ye  merdlesa  foes, 

And  disturbers  of  all  who  are  fond  of  repose; 

Hoir  I  wish— for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  land 

— That  ye  wore  round  your  necks  what  ye  h(dd  in 
your  hands  r* 

"When  the  body  of  the  illustrious  hero  of  Trafal- 
gar was  put  into  a  cask  of  spirits  to  be  transported 
to  old  England,  the  bung  accidentally  fell  out  and 
one  of  his  Lordshlp*s  fingers  made  its  appearance 
at  the  opening.  A  seaman  who  had  for  some  years 
served  in  the  Admiral^s  ship,  seised  the  hand,  and 
giving  it  a  cordial  gripe,  at  the  same  time  wiping 
away  a  tear  that  glistened  on  his  weather-beaten 
cheek,  exclaimed,  *^  Hang  me,  old  boy,  if  you  are 
not  in  l>etter  spirUs  than  any  of  us.'* 

EPITAPH  IN  KIZMURRY  CnURCH-YAHD. 
•»  This  stone  was  raisM  by  Sarah's  lord, 
Not  Sarah's  virtues  to  record— 
For  they're  well  known  to  i^^  the  town— 
But  it  was  rai«*d— >to  keep  her  down. 
A  counselor  examining  a  witness  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Dench  whose  evidence  he  endeavored  to 
invali£ite,  was  whispered  to  by  a  wag  behind  him 
to  interrogate  the  witness  as  to  his  having  been  a 
prisoner  in  Gloucester  jail.     Thus  instructed,  the 
advocate  boldly  asked,   "When,  Sir,  were  you 
last  in  Gloucester  jail  ?"    The  witness,  a  respect- 
able man,  with  astonishment  declared  that  he  never 
was  in  jail  in  his  life.     The  counselor  turned 
round  to  his  friendly  brother,  and  asked  for  what 
the  man  had  been  imprisoned  ?    The  answer  was, 
"  For  suicide."    Without  hesitation  he  addressed 
the  witness,  "  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath, 
and  remember  I  sliall  have  your  words  taken  down, 
was  you  not  imprisoned  in  Gloucester  jail  for  the 
crime  of  suicide  ?"     The  whole  Court  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  and  the  counselor's  embarrassment 
may  be  easily  imagined. 


When  the  opera  of  "  Julius  Ciesar"  was  per- 
formed in  London,  in  1783,  a  piece  of  machinery 
tumbled  down  from  the  roof  of  the  theatre  upon 
the  stage  just  as  Senesino,  who  was  playing  the 
part  of  JuUns  Cssar,  had  chanted  forth  the  words, 
"  Cssar  does  not  know  what  fear  is."  The  mock 
hero  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost  his  voice,  fell 
to  trembling,  and  then  to  weeping,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  audience,  who  knew  there  was 
no  danger,  and  felt  the  contrast  between  the  words 
and  the  man.  How  many  mock  heroes  of  a  day 
are  as  great  cowards  as  Senesino  I 

A  New  Estolaxd  Pastor,  to  whom  we  have 
been  previously  indebted  for  gpod  matter,  lays  us 
under  new  obligations  by  communicating  more,  as 
follows :  • 

"  While  ^those  just  coming  upon  the  stage  are 
superior  to  any  that  have  gone  before  them — cer- 
tainly in  their  own  judgment,  and  that  of  fond  pa- 
rents—it must  be  admitted  that  the  riten  generation 
had  some  smart  boys  among  them.  I  have  before 
me  a  veritable  composition  submitted  by  a  Sopho- 


miore  in  Fale  College^  fifty  years  ago.  I  send  you 
tlie  introduction : 

"  *  From  the  extensive  survey  which  we  havs 
of  mankind,  we  shoidd  naturally  conclude  that  it 
takes  all  sorts  of  men  to  make  a  world.  I  will 
first  take  a  view  of  the  upright  man,  who  is  not 
like  those  who  go  to  the  taverns,  for  the  sake  of 
alleviating^ontentions  and  allurements;  but  ii 
like  to  the^fht  notes,  which  rise  higher  and  high- 
er unto  the  perfect  day.  I  will  next  consider  on 
what  basis  the  thief  is  founded,  who,  not  considenng 
his  illegitimate  condition,  and  taking  no  thought  c^ 
future  exchange,  rushes  down  the  stream  of  rapid- 
ity into  the  gulf  of  desolation,  and  the  keys  of  un- 
conquerable nature  are  turned  upon  him!' 

"And  so  on;  proving  beyond  a  perad venture 
that  the  boys  were  hand}^  with  the  pen  half  a  cea- 
tnry  ago.  Then  there  was  the  case  of  a  risen  law- 
yer of  our  State,  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,  received 
from  his  parents  the  memoirs  of  a  very  excelleot 
youth,  named  John  Mooney  Mead,  and  was  told 
to  read  them.  He  read  the  book,  and  very  quiet- 
ly remarked,  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  have 
been  just  as  good  a  boy  as  John  Mooney  Mead  if 
he  had  only  had  as  good  parents ! 

"  And  yet  another :  A  little  girl  in  our  bmfly 
had  a  great  aversion  to  the  study  of  the  Catechism, 
though  very  fond  of  hearing  or  reading  stories. 
She  mastered  the  *  Commandments,'  but  was  grest- 
ly  troubled  with  the  answers  to  *  What  are  the  rea- 
sons annexed,'  etc.  She  was  listening  one  day  to 
the  story  of  Moses  and  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  and 
when  she  was  told  that  there  the  Lord  gave  the 
Commandments  to  Moses,  she  looked  up,  and  very 
innocently  asked,  *  Did  He  give  the  reatoiu  eoh 
nexedr*'* 

A  WAO  in  a  .fustice's  Court  in  Kentucky  comes 
into  the  Drawer.  Squire  Hobbom  was  holding 
court  in  Boone  County.  The  attorney  for  the  de- 
fendant was  piling  up  the  law,  and  making  a  very 
knotty  case  of  it,  when  the  magistrate  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  had  left  his  spectacles  in  his 
house,  near  by,  and  adjourned  the  court  for  a  few 
minutes  that  he  might  go  and  get  them.  Tbs 
cotmsel  on  the  other  side  made  the  following  rec- 
ord of  the  case :  "  The  Court,  unable  to  see  the 
*  pint,*  adjourned  to  get  its  specs." 

An  ear-witness,  a  reputable  lawyer  of  l^entacky, 
is  the  voucher  for  one  more  anecdote  of  glorious  eld 
Henry  Clay : 

"  Clay  was  addressing  an  immense  crowd  m 
Nashville.  The  distinguished  Democratic  states- 
man, Felix  Grundy,  resided  there,  but  was  now 
absent.  He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer  is 
criminal  cases,  and  was  eminently  successful  ia 
their  defense.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  off 
on  an  electioneering  tour  in  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  *  I  bad  hoped,*  said  Clay,  *  wbea  I 
came  to  Nashville,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
and  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  my  old  friend, 
Grundy;  but  I  understand  that  he  is  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, at  his  old  business — defending  criminaUP 

"  Tlie  hit  was  so  palpable  and  characteristic,  and 
withal  good-natured,  that  the  crowd,  *  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,'  received  it  with  cheers." 


Spbakiko  of  Clay  calls  to  mind  Colonel  A.  K. 
M*Clung,  who  delivered  the  eulogy  on  old  "  Harry 
of  the  West"  in  the  Mississippi  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  of  whom  the  Drawer,  for  June,  printed 
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a  conple  of  stories,  against  which  a  correspondent 
thus  remonstrates.  The  Drawer  can  say  that  it  by 
no  means  considered  the  stories  alluded  to  in  the 
light  of  impntations  upon  the  character  of  the  gal- 
lant lint  unfortunate  Colonel : 

"  Why  speak  lightly  of  the  dead?  Don*t  you 
remember  the  anecdote  of  the  little  girl  who  went 
with  her  father  through  the  P6re  la  Chaise  Ceme- 
tery, and  when  she  had  read  the  Inscriptions  of  per- 
fection on  all  the  graves,  said,  *Now,  papa,  show 
me  where  the  wtdced  people  are  buried  ?* 

"  But  Colonel  M*Clnng  was  rtally  a  noble  and 
gmerous-bearted  man.  Those  fatal  duels  were  all 
the  promptings  of  necessity,  not  inclination.  The 
following  touching  lines  are  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Though 
•ne  of  the  honored  heroes  of  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  he  was  long  known,  from  some  inexplicable 
cause,  to  be  tired  of  life,  and  afterward  committed 
snidde. 
***  Swiftly  speed  o*er  the  waves  of  time, 

Spirit  of  Death  I 
la  manhood*!  mom,  io  Touthftil  prime, 

I  woo  thy  breath. 
For  the  fading  hoes  of  hope  have  fled 

Like  the  dolphin's  light; 
And  dark  are  the  clouds  above  mj  head 

As  the  starless  night  I 

^**01i,  vainly  the  mariner  righs  for  the  rest 
Of  the  peaceful  haven ; 

The  pilgrim-saint  for  the  home  of  the  blesB'd— 
The  calm  of  heaven ; 

The  galley-elave  for  the  n!ght-wlnd*s  breath 
At  burning  noon; 

But  more  gladly  Td  ipring  to  thy  eold  arms,  Death- 
Come  soon  I  come  soon  I'  ^ 

TmB  scolding  habit  that  some  preachers  got  into, 
doiouncing  the  people  with  a  violence  that  does  not 
become  the  place  or  the  subject,  was  very  naturally 
and  unintentionally  reproved  in  a  church  in  Mis- 
sissippi some  years  ago. 

When  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Rodgers  was  a  boy,  he 
was  once  at  ^*  meeting**  with  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  they  bad  given  him  the  carriage-whip  to 
keep  him  qulot.  The  preacher  was  very  violent, 
and  impressed  the  boy  ao  deeply  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  scolding,  that  the  little  fellow  stepped  for- 
ward, whip  in  hand,  and  said,  ^  Here,  Sir,  take 
this  and  whip  them." 

The  same  boy  gprows  to  be  a  man,  and  his  own 
daughter  makes  a  beautiful  remark,  which  we  set 
among  the  gems  of  child-thought. 

Her  father  was  amusing  her  by  the  echo  on  the 
banks  of  a  river.  He  asked  her  what  it  was  that 
caused  the  words  to  be  repeated.  She  thought  a 
moment,  and,  turning  up  her  rosy  face,  replied, 
"Why,  it*s  the  shadow  of  your  voice,  pa!"  As 
pretty  a  definition  of  the  echo  as  we  have  ever 
heard,  and  made  by  a  child.  Long  may  the  echo 
of  her  voice  be  heard  in  her  father's  halls !  Long 
may  it  be  ere  there  is  a  shadow  on  his  hearth  I 

Gborob  Stsphkmson,  the  father  of  locomotives 
snd  of  Robert  Stephenson,  was  the  greatest  engi- 
neer that  England  ever  produced,  unless  his  son  is 
greater  than  the  father.  The  Drawer  might  be 
filled  with  anecdotes  of  this  wonderful  msn,  who 
could  not  read  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
bat  educated  himself,  revolutionized  the  trade  and 
travel  of  the  world,  l>ecame  the  companion  of  lit- 
erary, philosophical,  and  royal  personages,  and  had 
statues  reared  to  his  memory  when  he  was  dead. 


After  this  we  are  ready  to  tell  two  stories  of  him, 
to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  two  greatest  powers  in 
Nature  or  Art, 

Mr.  Stephenson  was  for  some  days  the  guest  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  famous  naturalist.  Buck- 
land,  Sir  William  Follett,  and  other  company. 
One  day  an  animated  discussion  took  place  be- 
tween himself  and  Dr.  Buckland,  on  one  of  his  fa- 
vorite theories,  as  to  the  formation  of  coal.  But 
the  result  was  that  Dr.  Buckland,  a  much  greater 
master  of  tongue-fence  than  Stephenson,  complete- 
ly silenced  him.  Stephenson  could  woric,  and  work 
wonders,  but  he  could  not  talk  up  to  his  knowl- 
edge. Next  morning,  when  he  was  walking  in 
the  grounds,  deeply  pondering.  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett came  up  and  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking 
about 

"Why,"  said  he,  "about  that  argument  with 
Buckland  last  night.  I  know  I  am  right,  and  ttiat 
if  I  only  had  the  command  of  words  which  he  has, 
I*d  have  beaten  him.** 

"Let  me  know  all  about  it,*'  said  Follett,  a 
splendid  lawyer,  "  and  1*11  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.** 

The  two  sat  down  in  an  arbor,  and  Stephenson 
went  over  the  whole  ground,  and  made  Sir  William 
master  of  the  subject,  who  rubbed  hb  hands  and 
said,  "  Now  Tm  ready  for  him  I** 

The  subject  was  brought  up  at  dinner  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  was  let  into  the  plot.  Follett 
pitched  into  Buckland  and  routed  him,  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons — ^talked  him  down  and  out,  and  lieat 
him  all  to  pieces.  Peel  enjoyed  it  amazingly,  and 
asked, 

"What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Stephenson?" 

"  Why,  I  wUl  only  say  this,**  he  replied,  "that 
of  all  the  pollers  above  and  under  the  earth,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  power  so  great  as  the  gift  of 
the  gab!" 

That's  one  power,  and  verily  it  it  great;  but 
the  other  is  more  than  a  match  for  it. 

One  day,  at  dinner-curing  the  same  visit-^a 
scientific  lady  asked  Mr.  Stephenson,  "What  do 
yon  consider  the  most  powerful  force  in  nature?*' 

"  Oh  !**  said  he,  right  gallantly,  "  I  will  soon 
answer  that  question ;  it  is  the  eye  of  a  woman  for 
the  man  who  loves  her ;  for  if  a  woman  look  with 
aflfection  on  a  young  man,  and  he  should  go  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  the  recollection  of  that 
look  will  bring  him  back.  There  is  no  other  force 
in  nature  which  could  do  that'* 

Very  well  said  that  was  for  a  boor-bom,  self- 
taught  coal-heaver,  but  nnffe  of  a  gentleman  in  his 
soul  than  titled  thousands, 

'*  Whose  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.** 

A  CORRE8PONDBNT  in  North  Carolina  writes: 
"Some  3'ears  ago  the  subject  of  a  State  Peniten- 
tiary was  agitated  among  us,  and  candidates  for 
the  Legislature  were  called  on  to  declare  their  sen- 
timents yery  distinctly  in  regard  to  it  before  elec- 
tion. The  Hon.  Peter  Jackson  was  up  for  the 
House,  and,  in  presence  of  his  constituents,  stood 
up  to  make  a  speech. 

" '  FelloTVcitizens  I'  he  said,  *in  accordance 
with  time-honored  custom,  I  come  to  declare  my 
political  sentiments.  You  know  I  am  a  Democrat, 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  Democracy,  and  was  never 
any  thing  else,  and  never  shall  be.  There  are 
three  topics  that  now  agitate  the  State:  the  United 
SUtes  Bank,  the  Tariff,  and  the  Penitentiary.     I 
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shall  pus  over  the  first  two  veqr  briefly,  as  mj 
sentiments  are  well  known,  and  come  to  the  Peni- 
tentiarj-,  where  I  shall  dtotllfor  some  tiwu,* 

"  It  was  long  before  the  audience  could  allow 
him  to  reach  his  destination.** 

A  Georgia  writer  tells  us  of  one  of  the  intel- 
ligent pedagogues  of  that  State : 

*^  He  was  visiting  a  family  in  a  town  adjoining 
the  one  in  which  he  pursued  his  profession  of*  keep- 
ing school.'  One  d  his  scholars  had  been  recent- 
ly iigured  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  another  pupiL  Without  any  thought 
of  this  misfortune,  the  gentleman  at  Yrhoie  house 
he  was  now  visiting  remarked  to  him, 

**  *  Well,  Sir,  I  suppose  you  are  still  engaged  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  ?' 

"  *  You  mistake.  Sir,'  he  replied  on  the  instant; 
*  if  I  had  had  my  way,  neither  of  them  should  have 
taken  the  gun  in  his  hands  V  " 

Bright,  wasn't  he  ? 

"  Db.  Johnson,  of  Monis  County,  New  Jer- 
sejr,**  writes  a  friend,  **an  old  physician,  known 
and  respected'  by  all  the  community,  was  riding 
leisurely  along,  one  summer  day,  and  a  party  of 
Irish  hay-makers,  taking  a  nooning  with  their  bot- 
tle under  a  tree,  thought  to  put  a  joke  upon  him. 
One  of  them  stepped  out,  and  calling  to  the  Doctor 
to  stop,  asked  him  to  come  over  and  pull  a  tooth. 
Hitching  his  horse,  he  was  soon  among  them,  when 
the  man  who  had  called  him  handed  him  a  hay- 
rake,  and  asked  him  to  pull  one  of  its  teeth.  With- 
out hesitation,  the  Doctor  took  it,  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  perform  the  operation,  when  the  fellow  said 
he  guessed  he  wouldn't  have  it  drawn  to-day. 

**  *  Oh,  very  well,*  said  the  Doctor ;  *  it's  all  the 
same  to  me  —  fifty  cents,  Sir  I'  And  sure  enough 
the  fellow  found  he  was  bit,  and  had  to  pay  tlie 
osualfee.  He  never  trifled  with  the  old  gentleman 
again.**  

A  CLBRK  in  a  Western  post-office  writes  that,  in 
making  up  the  mails,  he  found  two  letters  directed 
in  the  same  handwriting,  as  follows : 
MISS  EMILY  ALLAN, 
B170K  KAiRfOx  Ca, 
St.  Jobbfh,  Ma 

MISS  BARBARA  DITTO, 
Bvox  Kakkoxt  Co., 
St.  JoBBPn,  Mo. 

He  imagines  that  the  writer  had  recently  learned 
the  meaning  and  use  of  the  word  ditto ;  and,  writ- 
ing two  letten  to  two  sisters,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  to  employ  the  convenient  abbre- 
viation.    We  say  ditto  to  the  clerk. 

Ds.  ChapmaX)  of  Philadelphia,  was  easily  the 
chief  of  humorists.  The  best  of  his  wit  will  never 
be  put  in  print,  but  will  travel  fVom  mouth  to 
mouth  for  generations  to  come.  We  have  had  a 
score  or  more  of  his  sa3ings  and  doings  in  the 
Drawer,  and  hope  to  have  a  hundred  mora. 

In  a  summer  rustication  Dr.  Chapman  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  country  doctor— «  clever  man  in 
the  Yankee  sense  of  that  word,  and  not  a  clever 
man  as  the  English  people  call  clever.  Having 
never  had  a  regular  medical  course  of  instruction, 
he  was  quite  unacquainted  with  the  technical  terms 
<tf  the  profession ;  and,  in  fact,  was  an  interloper, 
with  no  genuine  claim  to  respect  as  a  physician. 


Dr.  JonsoUf  the  rural  medico,  proud  of  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  the  great  Philadelphia  physidan, 
brought  a  patient  to  him  and  aaked  advice,  aayiqg 
that  he  had  exhausted  medicine  and  skiU  npoo  the 
case,  with  no  effect.  Chapman  knew  be  was  a 
quack,  and  liegan : 

**  Have  you  used  d^pUitiotuI** 

*' No,  Sir,** said Jonson;  **I  have Ubought of tlist, 
but  it  b  not  to  be  had  out  here  In  the  oonntxy !" 

**  Perhaps  you  have  tried  venu€ction  f  ** 

*'I  have  not;  indeed  it  has  never  been  Intxo- 
duoed  among  us  here." 

"Then  I  would  recommend jiUeftotoaq^**  contin- 
ued Dr.  Chapman. 

**The  very  thing  I  was  going  to  give  him  at 
soon  as  I  could  get  some  of  it  f^om  the  dty.  Yon 
didn't  happen  to  bring  any  with  yon,  Dr.  Chap- 
man— did  you,  Sir  ?" 

The  Philadelphia  doctor  could  hold  in  no  longer. 
He  laughed  so  heartily  that  Jonson  insisted  oo  an 
explanation  ;  and  when  he  learned  that  the  three 
suggestions  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  and  that 
was  bleeding^  he  bolted  out,  drawing  hb  recovering 
patient  along  with  him.  The  story  got  out  also ; 
and  Jonson  went  by  the  name  of  **  Phlebotomy"  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  a  few  years 
ago.  

LoNO  time  ago  the  Drawer  had  the  story  of  the 
two  honest  Dutchmen  who  were,  for  the  first  time, 
using  a  note  of  hand,  Hans  lent  Staats  a  hundred 
dollars,  and,  between  them,  they  managed  to  write 
a  note ;  but  then  the  question  came  up.  Who  should 
keep  the  note  ?  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  Staata, 
who  had  borrowed  the  money,  shc^d  keep  the  note, 
so  as  to  know  when  it  must  be  paid.  At  the  time 
appointed  he  brought  the  note  and  the  money,  and 
Hans  now  took  them  both,  and  kept  the  note,  that 
he  might  be  sure  it  was  paid.  But  thia  old  story 
is  not  half  as  good  as  one  which  a  Western  Kew 
York  correspondent  furnishes  of  some  of  the  pkh> 
neers  who  settled  the  region  fiK>m  which  he  wr&es. 
He  says : 

*^  Bfany  years  ago  the  first  settlers  in  this,  then 
a  wilderness  almost,  were  obliged  to  take  their  grain 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  wagons  to  Albany, 
to  find  a  market.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  travel- 
ing dangerous.  Three  of  our  fisrmen  found  a  pur- 
chaser for  their  loads  of  wheat  at  Amsterdam,  a 
village  some  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Albany,  and 
were  glad  to  dispose  of  it,  and  save  themselvee  tha 
travel.  They  took  an  order  on  the  bank  at  Am- 
sterdam ibr  their  pay,  which  was  offered  them  in 
silver,  but  they  objected  to  taking  it,  as  it  was  too 
heavy  to  carry,  and  they  preferred  the  notes  of  the 
bank.  And  here  the  laugh  comes  in.  The  offioera 
of  the  bank  refused  to  give  them  the  bills,  because 
the  farmere  were  going  so  far  out  Into  the  wIMer- 
ness  the  bills  would  nev^  come  back  to  the  bank 
again !  The  matter  was  finally  compromised  by 
the  bank's  paying  each  of  them  one  dollar  extra  on 
their  consenting  to  receive  silver  instead  of  paper 
money.** 

The  Drawer  never  complains  of  any  body.  Find, 
ing  fault  is  not  in  keeping  with  that  good-humor 
which  puts  up  with  every  thing;  but  the  Drawer 
takes  the  liberty  of  saying  that  ffarper^t  Weeki§ 
man  has  lately  been  in  the  haliit  of  he^ung  him- 
self to  some  of  our  good  things,  and  if  oontribnteti 
miss  any  of  their  pleasantries  they  may  know 
where  to  find  them. 
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Anxious  Mother.  **  I  wonder  what  George  is 
doing  in  California.     Beading  his  Bible,  I  hope." 


Prkcocioub  Boy.  **  If  the  Old  Man  should  see 
me,  wouldn't  I  catch  it!" 


YouNO  Ladt.  "  I  know  that  Augustus  is  so  sad        Man  Abodt  Town.  **  That  is  the  daughter  of 
because  he  could  not  come  to  see  me  this  evening."  i  Old  Skivers.     I'll  go  in.     She's  worth  a  million." 


Carcfui.  Housekeeper.  **Ye8,  my  dear,  Biddy 
is  in  bed  and  asleep.     I  told  her  to  go  an  hour  ago." 


BoldBubolak.  **  Now  for  the  Kej.    Coast  all 
dear." 


Romantic  Maiden.  **  What  a  splendid  fellow ! 
He  must  be  an  English  nobleman." 


Broadwat  Dandy.  *  *  I  thought  tUs  Coat  would 
attract  attention.** 
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TkustikoWifb.  "Poor  Charles!  How  tireU 
he  mnst  be ;  kept  at  the  Office  till  12  o'clock  every 
night" 


Bank  Dirkctor.  **  Our  First  Teller  is  invalua- 
ble. He  looks  after  our  money  as  though  it  were 
his  own." 


A  S^^r^r^ 


PoLiTB  SiioPKKBPKE.  **  Certalnlv,  Madame. 
It  shall  be  there  in  time.  My  Errand  Boy  never 
loiters  by  the  way." 


Tardy  TR.WELER,  **  Oh,  plenty  of  time.    Cars 
start  in  fifteen  minutes.     Drive  down  in  tea." 


Country  Cousin.  *' Jack  writes  that  he  is  getog 
into  business  at  Sing  Sing.  Making  his  Fortune, 
I  dare  say.'* 


Verdant  Youth.  "  Patent  Levcr- 
— ^Twenty-two  Carats — Full  Jeweh 
Dollars— Cheap  as  Dirt." 


AflsiiTRED  Lr^VKB.  *'  ini  mk  Old  Bam»ri#**rf)a* 
BQfit,  II^'Ll  jump  at  the  chAUce  of  g«tUiig  Be  f* 
a  So  11- in- Law." 


fPOttli 


I'OOLTSU  TRATi^LKR,  *M/rk|j  the  Cfra  himIi 

I  uif  the  Truck.  Diim^^W^tkks^^^^ 


^m^m  to  Slngtist 


Furnished  hy  Mr.  G.  Brodib,  800  Canal  Street^  New  Yorkj  and  drawn  by  Voigt 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume. 


Figure  1.— Dinner,  Evewrcg,  or  Carriage  Toilet. 
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FiouRF.  2.— Lack  Basquinb. 

THE  Dress  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page  is 
appropriate  for  anjr  occasion  where  full-dress 
is  not  required.  If,  instead  of  the  material  repre- 
sented, some  of  the  robes  a  dispositum  are  used,  and 
the  trimmings  are  omitted,  the  style  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  promenade.  Made  of  taffeta,  as  in 
the  illustration,  the  dress  will  be  suitable  for  the 
earlj  autumn ;  while,  if  produced  in  any  of  the 
light  summer  tissues  now  so  preralent,  it  is  admi- 


FiGURB  8.— Uhdbb-Slbbtb. 


rably  suited  for  our  sultry  August  weather.— The 
corsage  b  half-high,  cut  low  in  fh>nt,  square, 
and  demi-lmtqiu.  The  sleeres  are  shawl-thapedf 
square,  and  flowing.  The  ornament  is  of  pipings 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  graduated  in 
sixe,  and  intertwisted  with  black.  This  ixirders 
the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  Is  festooned  upon  the 
skirts,  being  arranged  in  bows,  at  the  sides  and 
upon  the  front  of  the  boddice,  with  ends  ornament- 
ed with  tassels  to  match.  The  Dress  is  further 
trimmed  with  an  edging  of  black  lace,  reUered 
upon  the  neck  by  a  purling  of  white  pomU — ^The 
Coiffure  is  of  black  lace,  with  barbes^  and  large 
pearl  drops. 

For  Evening  ToiUtteM  the  black  lace  shawls,  illos- 
trated  last  summer,  worn  over  the  head  in  the 
Spanish  manner,  are  much  admired ;  or  worn 
shawl-wise  for  the  promenade,  they  are  equally  in 
vogue. 

The  Basquikb  is  of  black  lace,  trimmed  with 
bretelies  and  a  double  flounce  of  Chantilly  laee.  A 
black  satin  ribbon,  with  bows  and  ends  upon  the 
sleeves  and  waist,  is  passed  through  the  puffings. 

The  Undbb-Slbbve  is  composed  of  iimilUmmies 
of  illusion  tulle,  divided  by  lines  of  narrow  black 
velvet.     It  is  only  half-way  to  the  wrist,  and  open. 

The  Chebusb  is  quite  new  in  model.  The  illns- 
tration  requires  no  verbal  description. 


FxOUBB  4.--CHK1IISB. 
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No.  C-SEPTEMBER,  1858.-VOL  XVE. 


"X.J'  C^r^v... 


**  HER  VOICE  WAS  DELIGHTFUL,  HER  TEETH  KOT  HER  OWN — 

AKD  A  OANE-BOTTOMED  CHAIR  WHEN  SHE  SAT  SBBHED  A  THRONE.'* 

THE  FINISHING  SCHOOL. 

THB   SCHOOL. 

MISS  MARY  DEGAI,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Was  as  pretty  a  maiden  as  ever  was  seen. 
Her  eyes  were  deep  blue — 
Not  that  meaningless  hue 
That  one  sees  on  old  china,  and  sometimes  on  new ; 
"Which  really  implies 
Hers  were  not  saucer  eyes, 

Kntered  according  to  Act  of  Cktngress,  In  the  year  1856,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  DIr- 
triet  Coart  lor  the  Seathem  District  of  New  York, 
Vol-.  XVn,— No.  100.— E  B 
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Though  the  people  declared — and  I'm  not  sure  which  woreer  if 
That  though  not  saucer  eyes  they  had  worked  many  sorceries. 
Her  hair  was  that  shade  of  which  poets  are  fond, 
A  compromise  lustrous  'twixt  brown  and  *twixt  blonde. 

Her  figwre  was  fragile, 

Yet  springy  and  agile ; 
While  her  clear  pallid  skin,  so  essentially  Frenchy, 

Neither  brunette  nor  fair. 

Just  gave  her  the  air 
Of  a  sort  of  Fifth  Avenue  Beatrix  Cenci. 


With  a  spick*  and  span  new,  superfine  education, 
Befitting  a  maid  of  such  fortunate  station, 
Miss  Mary  Degai  had  just  made  her  dibuty 

From  the  very  select, 

Genteel,  circumspect, 
Establishment  kept  by — ^it  can  not  be  wrong 
Just  to  mention  the  name — by  one  Madame  Cancan. 
This  Madame  Cancan  was  a  perfect  Parisian, 
Her  morals  infernal,  her  manners  elysian. 
She  was  slender  and  graceful  and  rouged  with  much  art, 
A  mistress  of  dumb  show,  from  ogle  to  start. 
Her  voice  was  delightful,  her  teeth  not  her  own — 
And  a  cane-bottomed  chair  when  she  sat  seemed  a  throne. 
In  short,  this  dear,  elegant  Madame  Cancan 
Was  like  a  French  dinner  at  some  restaurant — 
That  is,  she  completely  was  made  a  la  carte, 
And  I  think  she*d  a  truffle  instead  of  a  heart ! 
But  then  what  good  rearing  she  gave  to  her  pupils ! 
They  dressed  like  those  elegant  ladies  at  Goupil's 
One  sees  in  the  prints  just  imported  from  France ; 
With  what  marvelous  grace  did  they  join  in  the  dance  I 
No  Puritan  modesty  marred  their  taumure — 
Being  modest  is  nearly  as  bad  as  being  poor — 
No  shudder  attacked  them  when  man  laid  his  hand  on 
Their  waists  in  the  Redowa's  graceful  abandarij 
As  they  swung  in  that  waltz  to  voluptuous  music; 

Ah !   did  we  but  see 

Our  sisters  so  free, 
I  warrant  the  sight  would  make  both  me  and  you  sick ! 
Thus  no  trouble  was  spared  through  those  young  misses'  lives 
To  make  them  good  partners,  and — ^veiy  bad  wives. 
Receptions  were  given  each  regular  Wc^esday — 
Which  day  by  the  school  was  entitled  "  the  men's  day," 
Because  on  such  date  young  New  York  was  allowed 
To  visit  en  masse  that  ingenuous  crowd. 
When  they  talked  threadbare  nothings  and  flat  shilly-shally. 
Of  Gottsdialk's  mustache,  or  Signora  Yestvali, 
Followed  up  by  the  thrUlmgest  questions  and  answers, 
Such  as — ^which  they  liked  best,  the  Schottische  or  the  Lancen? 
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**  THEIR  OATT  DT  TUB  8TRBBT 

WAB  nYB-BARKBD— 0»B  MXOHT  SAT— "TWAB  80  HIGH  AND  COMPLBTB.* 


No  flirting  of  coarse  was  permitted.     Oh  dear  ! 

If  Madame  Cancan  such  a  word  were  to  hear 

She  wotdd  look  a  whole  beltful  of  dagger-blades  at  jou, 

And  fiiint  in  the  style  of  some  favorite  statue. 

The  men  were  invited  alone  to  impart 

To  her  young  protdgiea  that  most  difficult  art 

Of  conversing  with  ease ;   and  if  ease  was  the  aim 

That  Madame  had  in  view  she  was  not  much  to  blame, 

For  I  vow  she  succeeded  so  well  with  her  she's, 

That  her  school  might  take  rank  as  a  chapel  of  ease  I 

An  rtsUy  Madame's  pension  was  quite  the  fashion : 

None  better  knew  how  to  put  shawl  or  pin  sash  on 

Than  did  her  young  ladies;   'twas  good  as  a  play 

To  watch  the  well-bred  and  impertinent  way 

They  could  enter  a  room  in.     Their  gait  in  the  street 

Was  five-barred — one  might  say — 'twas  so  high  and  complete. 

Tien  their  boots  were  so  small,  and  their  stockings  so  neat — 

Alas  !   that  such  dainty  and  elegant  feet 
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•*  BMDOOLBD  CANDY  IK  SCHOOL  ;   SMOKED  CIOABS,  AND — OH,  NS  .— 
BEAD  A  GREAT  MANY  VEEY  QUEEB  BOOKS  ON  THE  SLY." 

Should  be  trained  a  la,  mode 
In  that  vicious  gymnasium — the  modem  school — 

To  trip  down  the  road 

That,  while  easy  and  broad, 
Conducts  to  a  place  that's  more  spacious  than  cool  I 

IViiss  Mary  D^ai 

Was  the  pet  proUgde 
Of  dear  Madame  Cancan.     She  was  excellent  pay. 
In  her  own  right  an  heiress — a  plum  at  the  least — 
A  plantation  down  South,  and  a  coal-mine  down  East — 
I  can't  state  the  sum  of  her  fortune  in  figures, 
But  I  know  she  had  plenty  of  dollars  and  niggers. 

She  was  petted  and  f^ted, 

And  splendidly  treated, 
lAy  abed  when  she  chose,  and  her  school-teachers  cheai^ed ; 
Smuggled  candy  in  school ;   smoked  cigars,  and — oh,  fie  l^- 
Bead  a  great  many  very  queer  books  on  the  sly. 
She'd  a  love-affair,  too— quite  a  sweet  episode — 
With  a  wonderful  foreign  young  Count,  who  abode 
In  the  opposite  dw^ling — a  Count  Cherami — 

A  charming  young  beau. 

Who  was  tres  comme  il  fauty 
And  who  was  with  our  boarding-^hool  Miss  bien  pria. 
So  he  shot  letters  on  to  the  roof  with  an  arrow, 
From  whence  they  were  picked  by  a  provident  sparrow. 
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"THAT  MILLION 
OF  MARVBLOU8  MAZES— THE  GERMAN  COTILLION/* 


An  amiable  housemaid,  who  thought  that  the  course 
Of  true  love  slumld  run  smooth, 
And  had  pitj  on  youth — 

So,  sooner  than  leave  the  fond  pair  no  resource, 

She  disinterestedly  brought  all  the  letters  to  Mary, 

At  a  dollar  apiece — ^the  beneficent  fiury  ! 

THE  BALL. 

'Twas  the  height  of  the  season,  the  spring-time  of  Brown, 

"Who  sowed  invitations  all  over  the  town. 

Soirees  musicale^  tableaux,  matinees. 

Turned  days  into  nights,  and  the  nights  into  days; 

And  women  went  mad  upon  feathers  and  flounces, 

And  scruples  gave  way  to  auriferous  ounces. 

Amanda  came  over  her  &ther  with  new  arts 

To  grant  her  a  credit  at  amiable  Stewart's, 

And  sulked  till  he'd  promised  that,  if  she'd  not  miff  any, 

He'd  give  her  the  bracelet  she  wanted  from  Ti£&ny. 
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As  a  matter  of  course, 

Young  New  York  was  in  force. 

Tight  boots  and  loose  coats, 

Stifi^  dog-collared  throats ; 

Champagne  under  chair, 

Drunk  with  dare-devil  air. 

Mr.  Brown's  light  brigade 

Was  in  splendor  arrayed. 

Oh  !    that  season,  I  wot, 

Will  be  never  forgot, 
For  'twas  then  that  young  Belzebub  proved  all  his  vigor 
Of  mind  by  inventing  a  wonderful  figure. 
To  be  danced  every  night  by  *^his  set,"  in  that  million 
Of  marvelous  mazes — the  German  cotillion. 


^^m 


'THB  POOR  SUlOfBR  FLOWBR8 
WBBB  FOBCBO  TO  COMB  OUT  AT  UNRBA80NABLB  HOUBS.** 


'Twas  the  height  of  the  winter.     Hie  poor  summer  flowers 

Were  forced  to  come  out  at  unreasonable  hours. 

Gamelias,  amazed  at  the  frost  and  the  snow. 

Without  asking  their  leaves,  were  requested  to  blow ; 

And  gardeners,  relentless,  awaked  the  moss-roses 

From  slumbers  hybemant  to  tickle  the  noses 

Of  maidens  just  budding,  like  them,  out  of  season ; 

And  pale,  purple  violets,  sick  and  etiolate, 

Tried  in  vain  to  preserve  their  wan  blossoms  inviolate. 

Iif  short,  'twas  the  time  of  the  ball-giving  season. 

The  reign  of  low  dresses,  ice-creams,  and  unreason. 

And  the  greatest  event  of  the  night — not  the  day — 

Though  the  latter's  the  phrase  the  most  proper  to  say — 

Was  the  bed  de  dSut  of  Miss  Mary  Degiu. 


What  a  ball  that  one  was !     All  the  city  was  there. 
Brown  reigned  like  a  king  on  the  white  marble  stair, 
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And  whistled — perhaps  'twas  to  drive  away  care- 
Loud,  shrilly,  and  long,  to  each  carriage  and  pair 
As  it  landed  its  burden  of  feminine  fair. 
And  Eammerer  hid  in  a  nice  little  lair 
Of  thick-tufled  laurels,  pla3red  many  an  air. 
Soft  waltz,  wild  mazourka,  quick  polka,  slow  schottische. 
With  all  those  quadrilles  called  by  JuUien  '<  the  Scottbh/' 
Globed  lamps  shed  soft  light  over  shoulders  of  satin. 
While  men,  hat  in  hand — fashion  a  la  Manhattan — 
Talked  in  tones  that  were  muffled  in  sweet  modulation 
To  all  those  fiiir  flow'rs  of  the  feirer  creation. 
About — ^whether  the  play  or  the  ballet  were  properer? 
Or — they  did  not  observe  them  last  night  at  the  Opera. 

Oh!    the  nooks  and  the  comers — the  secret  expansions — 
That  are  found  in  the  depths  of  Fifih  Avenue  mansions — 
The  deeply-bayed  windows,  screened  off  by  camelias. 
Just  made  for  the  loves  of  the  Toms  and  Amelias ; 


**TfcTB-A-TftTS,  THAT  18,  CL08B  A8  *rWAB  PBOPKB  TO  BS, 
Mist  MABT  DBOAI  AND  THB  OOUBT  CHBBAMI.** 
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The  dim  little  boudoir 

Where  nestles — -proh  pudor  ! — 
That  pair  of  young  doves,  in  the  deep  shadow  cooing^ 
Which  means,  in  plain  English,  legitimate  wooing. 
The  ancients,  I  know,  or  I've  got  the  idea, 
Placed  Love  in  some  spot  that  they  called  Cytherea — 
A  commonplace  garden,  with  nothing  but  sparrows 
To  shoot  at — and  that  would  be  wasting  Love's  arrows — 
And  where,  if  he  sat  on  the  grass  with  his  Psyche, 
He'd  probably  start  before  long  with,  "  Oh,  Criky ! 
There's  a  bug  on  my — tunic !"     But  that  was  all  gammon. 
The  true  home  of  Love  is  the  palace  of  Mammon, 
Where  gardens  grow  up,  under  glass,  nice  and  neat, 

And  lovers  may  wander. 

And  ever  grow  fonder. 
Without  even  once  getting  wet  in  their  feet ! 


In  one  of  thorn  bowers,  remote  ai^cl  secluded. 
With  jmle-blossomed  roaes   ingeniously  wooded. 


^^n 


liCOirST  WAS  KKACTbT  THB  MAK   FOB  STXfSftH, 

\  WAA  TJkM^  US  WAS  DARK,  Btt  WAS  HAVOirrT  Or  MSaK."* 
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Through  whose  light-scented  leaves  a  faint  music  stole  in — 

Like  perfume  made  audible — here  might  be  seen 

Tite-orteUy  that  is,  dose  as  'twas  proper  to  be, 

Miss  Mary  Degai  and  the  Count  CheramL 

The  Count  was  exactly  the  man  for  sixteen, 

He  was  tall,  he  was  dark,  he  was  haughty  of  mien. 

He  had  beautiful  feet,  and  his  smile  was  serene, 

Though  his  hair  might  have  needed  a  little  wahpene — 

Still,  what  he  had  left  was  of  glossiest  sheen ; 

His  age — let  me  see — well,  his  age  might  have  been 

Between  thirty  and  forty — a  dangerous  age — 

All  the  passions  of  youth,  and  the  wit  of  the  sage. 


"  DISOOMSOLATB  WA2TDERED  IN  SEARCH  OP  MISS  MARY — 
SBSKUfO  HSBB,  8EBKDIO  THERE,  THAT  UnnSIBLB  FAIBT/ 

The  Count  was  an  exile — a  matter  of  course — 

A  foreigner  here  has  no  other  resource, 

Saving  labor — and,  what!  ask  a  noble  to  work? 

Ask  a  Scotchman  for  money,  or  a  Jew  to  eat  porkl 

The  Count  was  an  exile,  for  reasons  political, 

Though  some  said — ^but  people  are  really  so  critical — 
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Hiat  he  was  biit  a  croupier  who*d  made  a  good  swoop, 
And  had  tried  change  of  air  for  his  fit  of  the  croupe- 
And  'twas  true  that  his  eyes  had  a  villainous  flash — 
But  then  he  had  got  such  a  lovely  mustache, 
And  his  English  was  broken  to  exquisite  smash ! 

There  he  sat  tete-Ortite  with  Miss  Mary  Degai, 
Talking  low  in  her  ear,  in  his  Frenchified  way, 
Of  his  chateau  at  home,  and  the  balls  at  the  Tuileries, 
Longchamps,  and  Chantilly,  and  other  torn-fooleries. 
While  poor  Madison  Mowbray — a  rising  young  lawyer 
Who  promised,  his  friends  said,  to  be  a  top-sawyer — 
Disconsolate  wandered  in  search  of  Miss  Mary — 
Seeking  here,  seeking  there,  that  invisible  fairy, 
Who*d  promised  him  a  turn  in  the  very  next  waltz, 
And  who  now  was  accused  as  the  falsest  of  £Edse. 
Oh,  Madison  Mowbray,  go  home  to  your  briefs — 
To  your  Chitty  and  Blackstone,  and  such  like  reliefs! 
For  though  llk^uy  Degai  pledged  her  hand  for  the  dance, 
And  though  Mr.  Degai  promised  it  in  advance 
To  your  keeping  forever,  you'll  never  possess  it. 
Or  swear  at  the  altar  to  hold  and  caress  it; 
For  while  you  are  moping  in  blankest  amazement, 
Two  black-shrouded  figures  slip  out  of  the  basement, 
And  so  to  the  comer,  then  into  a  carriage — 
Which  looks  rather  like  an  elopement  and  marrkige. 
But,  to  cut  matters  short,  of  the  whole  the  amoynt 
Is  that  Mary  Degai  haft  run  off  with  the  Count. 


*AKD  80  TO  THE  CORNSR,  THEX  119X0  A  CARSIAOB— 
WHICH  LOOKS  BATUVB  LIKE  AN  BLOPBUEZTT  AND  MARRtAQK/ 
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Pl^OUEMENT. 

There's  a  tenement-house  in  Mulberry  Street, 
Where  thieves,  and  beggars,  and  loafers  meet — 
A  house  whose*  &ce  wears  a  leprous  taint 
Of  mouldy  plaster  and  peeling  paint. 
The  windows  are  dull  as  the  bleary  eyes 
Of  a  drunken  sot,  and  a  black  pool  lies 
Full  of  festering  garbage  outside  the  door. 
The  old  stairs  shudder  from  floor  to  floor. 
As  if  they  shrank  with  an  occult  dread 
From  the  frequent  criminals*  guilty  tread. 
And  blasphemous  women  and  drunken  men 
Inhabit  this  foul,  accurst  den. 
And  oaths  and  quarrels  disturb  the  night, 
And  rufiSanly  £aces  oflend  the  light, 
And  wretches  that  dare  not  look  on  the  sun 

Burrow  within  till  the  day  is  done. 

( 

Here,  in  a  room  on  the  highest  flat — 

The  playground  of  beetle  and  of  rat — 

Almost  roofless,  and  bare,  and  cold. 

With  the  damp  walls  reeking  with  slimy  mould, 

A  woman  hung  o*er  one  smouldering  ember 

That  lay  in  the  grate — it  was  in  December. 

Oh,  how  thin  she  was,  and  wan! 

What  sunken  eyes!  what  lips  thin  drawn! 

Her  mouth  how  it  quivered! 

Her  form  how  it  shivered! 
Her  teeth  how  they  chattered  as  if  they'd  cheat 

Each  skeleton  limb 

With  the  pantomime  grim 
Of  having  something  at  last  to  eat ! 

There  is  no  sight  more  awful,  say  I, 
To  look  upon,  whether  in  earth  or  sky. 
Than  the  terrible  glare  of  a  hungry  eye ! 

The  woman  sat  over  the  smouldering  ember 
Pinched  with  the  cold  of  that  bitter  December, 
Passing  her  hand  in  a  weariful  way 
Over  the  sparkles  that  &ded  away, 
Till  one  could  see  the  faint  red  ray 
Gleam  through  the  thin,  transparent  palm 
As  one  beholds  the  sunshine  calm 
Through  a  painted  window  play. 
Who  that  beheld  her  in  sunnier  day, 
Lapped  in  roses  and  bathed  in  balm, 
Would  credit  that  this  was  Mary  Degait 
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But  where  was  the  money  in  stocks  and  in  rents? 

All  squandered!     The  niggers?     All  8<^d!     The  per  cents.! 

All  gone!     The  magnificent  Count  Cherami 

Ilad  made  with  her  money  a  seven-years'  spree 

In  F&ris  and  London :  had  known  figurantes^ 

Played  at  poker  and  bluff  with  one-thousand-franc  antes, 

Bred  racers,  built  yachts,  and  in  seven  years'  time 

Neither  husband  nor  wife  had  as  much  as  a  dime. 

There  was  no  help  from  father.     The  old  man  was  dead 
"With  the  curse  unrevoked  that  he*d  laid  on  her  head. 
No  help  from  her  husband.     A  Count  could  not  work 
And  slave  to  enrich  some  tyrannical  Turk. 
No  help  from  herself — thanks  to  Madame  Cancan, 
She  had  not  a  notion  of  getting  along. 
Her  fingers  revolted  from  needle  and  thread, 
And  to  earn  a  loaf  were  by  &r  too  well  bred. 


*HARK!   a  8TKP  ON  THB  STAIRS !     HOW  HEB  THIN  CHBEK  GROWS  WHITS 
▲8  8HB  COWERS  AWAT  WITH  A  8HIVBB  OP  FRIGHT." 
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Too  prood  for  a  beggar,  too  thin  for  the  stage, 
She  lay  like  a  log  in  this  hard-working  age — 
The  dreary  result  of  a  ^hion  fenatic, 
And*  helplessly  starved  in  a  comfortless  attic 

Hark!  a  step  on  the  stairs!     How  her  thin  cheek  grows  white 

As  she  cowers  away  with  a  shiver  of  fright. 

And  the  door  is  burst  open — ^the  Count  staggers  in, 

With  a  hiccup  and  oath,  and  a  Uasphemous  din. 

Mad  with  drink,  crazed  with  hunger,  and  weary  of  life, 

He  revenges  his  sins  on  the  head  of  his  wife. 

Ijet  us  hasten  the  door  of  that  garret  to  dose 

On  the  nakedness,  poverty,  hunger,  and  woes; 

On  the  oaths,  on  the  shrieks,  on  the  cowardly  blows! 

Oh!  young  ladies  who  si^  over  novels  in  yellow, 

And  think  Engine  Sue  an  exceeding  smart  fellow, 

There  are  more  aims  in  life  than  a  crinoline  skirt, 

And  a  maid  may  be  charming  and  yet  not  a  flirt; 

And  merit  is  better  than  title,  my  dears; 

In  this  country  we've  no  occupation  for  peers 

Save  those  ones  that  our  beautiful  harbor  affords. 

And  those  piers  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  House  of  Lords. 

And  though  money,  I  know, 

Is  voted  quite  slow 
In  circles  pretending  to  elegant  rank. 
There's  no  very  great  sin  in  a  sum  at  the  Bank. 
Nor  is  marriage  the  portal  to  idle  enjoyment. 
The  true  salt  of  life  is  an  active  employment 
And  if  you  have  money  there's  plenty  of  work 
In  the  back-slums  and  alle3rs,  where  starvingly  lurk 
Humanity's  outcasts,  'mid  want  and  disease; 
Broken  hearts  to  be  healed;  craving  wants  to  appease: 
Who'll  come  forward  ?  don't  speak  all  at  once  if  you  please ! 
Above  all,  ye  young  heroines,  take  this  amount 

Of  wholesome  advice, 

Which  like  curry  with  rice 
Gives  a  flavor,  and  saves  one  from  saying  things  twice, 
Be  this  axiom  forever  with  you  paramount, 
Don't  you  ever  advance  all  your  cash  on  a  Count 

Madame  Cancan  still  lives,  and  still  (^les  and  teaches. 
And  still  her  lay  sermons  on  Fashion  she  preaches; 
Still  keeps  of  smooth  phrases  the  choicest  assortment ; 
Still  lectures  on  dress,  easy  carriage,  deportment; 
And  spends  all  her  skill  in  thus  moulding  her  pets 
Into  very-genteelly-got-up  marionettes. 
Yes!  Puppet's  the  word;  for  there's  nothing  inside 
But  a  clock-work  of  vanity,  &shion,  and  pride ; 
Puppets  warranted  sound,  that  without  any  hlter 
When  wound  up  will  go — just  as  far  as  the  altar; 
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But  when  once  the  cap's  donned  with  the  matronly  border, 
Lol  the  quiet  machine  goes  at  once  out  of  order. 

Ah!  Madame  Cancan,  jou  may  paint,  you  may  plaster 
Each  crevice  of  Time  liiat  comes  faster  and  faster ; 
But  you  can  not  avert  that  black  day  of  disaster, 
When  in  turn  you'll  be  summoned  yourself  by  a  master ! 
You  may  speak  perfect  French,  and  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
And  know  how  to  enter  a  room  and  to  vanish, 
To  flirt  with  your  fan  quite  as  well  as  did  Soto, 
To  play  well-bred  games  from  ^carte  to  loto ;  . 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  won't  you  sing  rather  small 
Wlien  you're  called  up  before  the  great  Teacher  of  all? 
False  teacher,  false  friend — ^more,  false  speaker,  false  wife. 
Dare  you  stand  to  be  parsed  in  the  grammar  of  life? 
What  account  will  you  give  of  the  many  pure  souls   . 
To  be  guided  by  you  through  the  quicksands  and  shoals 


"BOT  TOD  CAH  NOT  AVERT  THAT  DAY  OF  OI8A8TBB, 

WHEN  IH  TURN  YOU^LL  BB  SUMMONED  YOITRSBLF  BT  A  MASTER  T' 
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That  beset  their  youth's  shore?    Were  thej  harbored  or  wrecked? 
You  didn't  take  trouble  to  think,  I  expect; 

For  each  cockleshell  boat, 

When  you  set  it  afloat, 
Had  guitar  strings  for  ropes,  crinoline  for  a  sail — 
Nice  rigging  that  was  to  encounter  a  gale  I 

Ah !  Madame  Cancan,  our  great  Master  above. 

Who  instructs  us  in  charity,  virtue,  and  love. 

When  he  finds  you  deficient  in  all  of  your  lessons, 

A  deliberate  dunce  both  in  substance  and  essence. 

Will  send  you,  I  fear,  to  a  Finishing  School, 

Which  differs  from  yours  though,  in  being  less  cool, 

And  kept  on  the  corporal  punishment  rule. 

There's  excellent  company  there  to  be  found: 

The  uppermost  ranks  you'll  see  floating  around; 

Some  for  grinding  the  poor  are  placed  there  underground — 

So  the  hind  has  his  justice  as  well  as  the  hound. 

Nor  is  dress  much  less  thought  of  there  than  in»  Manhattan, 

You  may  not  find  silks,  but  you'll  surely  find  Satan ; 

And  I  doubt  if  you'll  like  their  severe  education — 

There's  lots  to  be  learned,  and  no  recreation. 

And  what's  worse  is — you^U  never  have  any  vacation. 


'*HAD  OUrrAR  8TRINOS  FOR  ROPRS,  CRINOLINE  FOR  A  SAILr^ 
VICE  RIOOINO  THAT  WAS  TO  ENCOUMTBB  A  OALS 1** 
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OHOOTAWS. 


THE  TRIBES  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH 
PARALLEL. 

UNDER  the  10th  and  11th  sections  of  the 
Military  Appropriation  Act,  approred  3d 
March,  1853,  directing  sach  explorations  and 
sorrejrs  to  be  made  '^as  might  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  practica- 
ble and  economical  route  for  a  railroad  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  the 
War  Department  (on  May  14,  1853)  directed 
such  '^explorations  and  surveys"  to  be  begun 
as  would  develop  the  availability  for  that  pur- 
pose of  the  portion  of  our  territory  l3ring  near 
the  parallel  of  35^  north  latitude ;  and  a  party 
was  forthwith  organized  under  the  command 
of  First  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Whipple,  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  assisted  by  Brevet  Second 
Lieutenant  I.  C.  Ives,  T.  E.,  together  with  such 
civil  assistants  as  seemed  to  be  required. 

The  main  party  was  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  some  convenient  point  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  thence  proceed,  by  the  most  favor- 
able route,  westward,  toward  the  Rio  del  Norte : 
**The  reconnoiasance  will  continue  along  the 
head -waters  of  the  Canadian,  cross  the  Rio 
Pecos,  turn  the  mountains  east  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  and  enter  the  valley  of  that  river  at  some 


available  point  near  Albuquerque.  Thence, 
westward,  extensive  explorations  must  determ- 
ine the  most  practicable  pass  for  a  railwaj 
through  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  mountanis 
west  of  the  Zufii  and  Moquis  countries,  to  the 
Colorado.  From  Walker's  Pass  it  would  be 
advisable  to  pursue  the  most  direct  and  practi- 
cable line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  Ange- 
les, or  San  Diego." 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  last  division  of  tbc 
party  left  Washington  for  the  Mississippi  Biver 
and  the  frontier ;  on  the  2d  of  July  they  arriTed 
at  Fort  Smith,  just  one  hundred  feet  west  of  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Arkansas ;  and 
here  the  business  of  the  expedition  began  in 
earnest. 

Let  us  accompany  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Ives, 
for  the  sake  of  some  new  and  curious  acquaint- 
ance— for  which  we  shall  be  indebted  to  those 
intelligent  and  experienced  path-finders— with 
the  interesting  Indian  tribes  who  hold  the  right 
of  way  in  the  territory  they  traversed. 

On  July  15  the  explorers  struck  camp  and 
moved  southwest  ten  miles,  to  Ring*s  Planta- 
tion, within  the  country  ceded  to  the  Choctaw 
nation,  wherein  no  white  man  can,  in  his  own 
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right,  acquire  a  land-titl0  or  residence  without 
permiasion  of  the  Indians  or  their  agents.  Ring 
married  a  Choctaw  woman,  and  in  her  name 
holds  a  yaluahle  estate. 

From  Ring's  the  route  lay  westwardly,  oyer 
gentle  slopes  and  through  wooded  ralleys,  to 
ScalljTille,  the  seat  of  the  Choctaw  Agency, 
whence  a  party  made  an  excursion  to  Fort  Cof- 
fee, six  miles  distant,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Arkansas.  This  is  no  longer  a  military  post, 
hut  a  flourishing  academy  for  Choctaw  hoys, 
under  the  direction  of  Methodist  missionaries, 
whose  system  of  education  is  strictly  practical, 
and  includes  agriculture  as  a  special  branch. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  exploring  party 
had  trarersed  the  whole  extent  of  country  occu- 
pied hy  the  semi-civilized  Indians  of  the  Choc- 
taw nation,  and  were  now  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  Western  prairies,  over  which  the  veritable 
Bedouins  of  the  Western  continent  hold  undis- 
puted sway.  The  season  had  been  remarkably 
dry;  many  streams  and  springs,  usually  unfail- 
ing, were  now  waterless.  The  Canadian  River 
was,  almost  without  precedent,  low ;  and  Black 
Beaver,  a  Delaware  chief  and  famous  guide, 
^prehended  that  they  would  soon  suiTer  for 
want  of  water. 

Every  inducement  was  held  out  to  the  tried 
guides  of  the  neighborhood.  Black  Beaver, 
the  only  Indian  of  the  country  who  had  trav- 
ersed the  route  to  be  taken,  near  the  Canadian, 
was  in  ill  health ;  nor  could  he,  by  any  means, 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  party. 
Johnson,  the  Shawnee  guide,  who  had  conduct- 
VoL.  XVII.— No.  100.— Fp 


ed  them  thus  far,  refused  to  proceed,  for  fear 
of  savages.  John  Bushman,  the  Delaware, 
said,  **  Maybe  you  find  no  water — maybe  you 
all  die.**  Impressed  with  this  idea,  no  argu- 
ments, no  money,  could  prevail  on  him  to  go. 
Jesse  Chisholm,  the  Cherokee,  had  just  arrived. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  en- 
gaged in  trade.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  reg- 
ular business  he  could  realize  twice  the  amount 
that  Government  would  be  willing  to  pay  for 
his  services.  Therefore  he  also  declined.  This 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
excellent  judgment,  who  has  decided  influence 
among  the  wild  tribes  westward.  At  a  great 
Indian  Council,  held  not  long  before  his  intro- 
duction to  the  Whipple  party,  he  was  chosen 
Interpreter-General  for  all— Comanches,  Kio- 
ways,  Kichais,  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnees, 
Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws.  He  has  traded 
much  among  the  Comanches,  and  understands 
not  only  their  language  but  their  customs,  tra- 
ditions, and  ceremonies,  probably  better  than 
any  Indian  not  belonging  to  their  tribe.  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple  succeeded  in  compiling  a  toler- 
ably accurate  vocabulary  of  Comanche  words, 
according  to  his  pronunciation. 

Chisholm  possesses  several  Mexican  captives, 
purchased  from  the  Comanches.  Among  these 
was  a  bright,  active,  intelligent  lad,  named  Vi- 
cente, son  of  one  Demensid,  from  Parras.  Vi- 
cente was  a  long  time  among  the  Comanches, 
and  had  learned  to  speak  their  language  per- 
fectly; so  that  Chisholm,  although  much  at- 
tached to  the  boy,  very  kindly  permitted  the 
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explorers,  who  greatly  needed  an  interpreter, 
to  take  him  with  them. 

On  the  2dd  of  August  two  Indians,  profess- 
ing to  be  Kichais,  came  into  the  camp ;  one 
was  tall  and  well-formed,  the  other  ill-looking. 
Their  dress  consisted  of  a  blue  cotton  blanket, 
twisted  around  the  waist,  a  head-dress  of  ea- 
gle's feathers,  brass-wire  bracelets,  and  mocca- 
sins. The  outer  cartilages  of  their  ears  wore 
perforated  in  many  places,  and  short  sticks  in- 
serted instead  of  rings.  They  were  painted 
with  rermilion,  and  carried  bows  of  bots  d'etre 
three  feet  long,  and  cowskin  quivers  filled  with 
arrows.      The  latter  were   about  twenty-six 


inches  in  length,  with  very  sharp  steel  heads, 
tastefully  and  skillfully  made;  the  featben 
with  wMch  they  were  tipped,  and  the  sinews 
that  bound  them,  were  prettily  colored  with  red, 
blue,  and  green ;  the  shafts  were  colored  red, 
and  said  to  be  poisoned. 

After  the  two  Indian  visitors  had  eaten  and 
smoked,  Vicente,  Chisholm's  **  Spanish  bof," 
was  required  to  examine  them.  They  unia- 
stood  neither  Ck>manche,  Spaniah,  nor  English, 
but  the  little  interpreter  was  not  at  all  discon- 
certed by  that  difficulty.  With  an  occasional 
word  of  Caddo,  which,  to  some  extent;  seems 
to  be  understood  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  *'  Cana- 
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dian'*  region,  and  with  signs,  snch  as  are  com- 
prehmded  bj  the  uniyersal  Indian  race,  a  rap- 
id conversation  was  maintained.  The  graceful 
motions  of  their  hands  seemed  to  convej  ideas 
faster  than  words  conld  have  done,  and  our 
friends  were  highly  amused  and  interested  by 
the  performance. 

The  strangers  now  acknowledged  that  thej 
wen  not  Kichais,  bat  Hu^coa,  and  that  they 
nrore  on  a  hunting  excursion ;  that  their  tribe 
nnmbered  "plenty,"  and  liyed-  beyond  the 
Washita  River,  toward  Texas.  When  they  had 
received  some  presents,  and  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  them  had  been  taken,  they  took  their 
leave,  well  pleased  with  the  entertainment  they 
had  met  with.  These  Hu^cos  wore  neither 
beard  nor  mustache,  so  common  among  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares.  Some  of  the  Choc- 
taws  sport  a  heavy  beard,  for  which  manly  de- 
Telopment  their  intermixture  of  white  blood 
may  account. 

September  ith,  A  relief  party,  scouring  the 
prairies,  came  across  a  small  party  of  mounted 
Comanches,  whom  they  brought  in  prisoners ; 
they  speared  wary  and  watchfut.  Having  told 
their  captors,  glibly  enough,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Canadiian  were  large  numbers  of 
their  tribe,  they  suddenly  forgot  all  their  Span- 
ish, and  hj  signs  protested  that  they  could  not 
onderstand  a  word  that  was  said  to  them.  In- 
dians consider  it  undignified  to  speak  out  of 
their  native  tongue,  hence  all  great  chiefs  have 
their  inteipreters.  Vicente  was  sought  for,  but 
18  usual,  when  urgently  needed,  he  was  oif, 
chasing  deer  and  buffalo  over  the  prairies — that 
WIS  his  passion. 

The  Comanches  declined  an  invitation  to 
camp ;  but  before  suffering  them  to  depart,  the 
eiq)iorers  gave  them  pipes  and  tobacco  to  smoke. 
They  performed  the  operation  in  an  especially 
noticeable  manner:  the  first  two  puffs,  with 
much  ceremony  and  muttering  between,  were 
discharged  toward  the  sun;  the  third,  with 
eqaally  imposing  demonstrations,  was  blown 
downward  to  the  earth. 

Speaking  of  the  Comanches,  Jesse  Chisholm 
expressed  much  respect  for  their  intellect. 
Their  language  is  copious,  but  difficult  to  learn 
—there  being  often  many  words  to  express  the 
same  idea.  They  entertain  an  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  the  Great  Spirit,  and  believe  that, 
however  formidable  the  disproportion  of  num- 
bers or  strength,  if  He  be  on  their  side  the  vic- 
uny  must  surely  foil  to  their  share.  If  defeat- 
ed, they  say,  **  He  was  angry  with  us,  wad  He 
sends  this  punishment  for  some  offiense."  They 
have  yearly  gatherings  to  light  the  sacred  fires ; 
they  build  numerous  huts,  and  sit  huddled  about 
them,  taking  medicine  for  purification,  and  fast- 
ing for  seven  days.  Those  who  can  endure  to 
keep  the  fast  unbroken  become  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  others.  While  the  ceremony  pro- 
ceeds perfect  silence  reigns — not  a  word  is  spok- 
en. But  when  the  **  Spirit  moves,"  they  arise 
and  dance  until  they  are  exhausted ;  then  re- 
sune  their  seats  on  the  ground. 


The  custom  of  fasting  is  practiced  by  all  the 
tribes  of  this  region.  With  the  Cherokees  it  is 
the  received  mode  of  purification,  and  an  absti- 
nence of  seven  days  renders  the  devotee  fSamous. 
Seven  is  a  magic  number.  The  seventh  son  is 
necessarily  a  prophet,  and  has  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing by  the  touch. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  path-finders  en- 
tered upon  a  broad  trail  which,  leading  through 
a  deserted  camp,  soon  brought  them  to  an  In- 
dian village.  Their  advent  threw  the  red  cit- 
izens into  noisy  excitement.  The  scene  pre- 
sented was  a  straflge  one.  On  one  side  of  the 
"Valley  River" — a  rapid  stream  flowing  into  the 
Canadian  a  hundred  yards  below — ^was  gathered 
a  crowd  of  wild  Indians ;  on  the  other,  the  ex- 
ploring party,  each  ignorant  of  the  other's  pur- 
pose and  temper.  The  Indians  were  plainly 
prepared  for  battle,  decked  in  their  gayest  at- 
tire, mounted  on  spirited  horses,  having  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  hands. 

As  the  whites  advanced,  Vicente  thought 
proper  to  attach  a  white  handkerchief  to  the 
end  of  a  ramrod,  and  wave  it ;  whereupon  the 
Indians,  with  friendly  shouts,  rode  briskly  toward 
the  party .  They  called  themselves  Kaiowas,  and 
professed  to  be  amicably  disposed.  They  pre- 
sented quite  a  splendid  spectacle  as  they  flew  to 
and  fro,  their  horses  prancing,  their  silver  trap- 
pings gayly  glittering  in  the  sun.  An  old  fel- 
low, who  appeared  to  be  their  chief— or,  more 
probably,  their  medicine-man  —  was  on  foot, 
and  almost  naked.  He  begged  permission  to 
ride  in  the  carretela,  and  informed  the  strangers, 
through  Vicente,  that,  as  Mends,  they  ought  to 
encamp  at  the  village  and  hold  a  council.  The 
road  beyond,  he  said,  was  very  bad.  The  explor- 
ers accepted  his  invitation,  and  drove  at  once 
into  the  village,  where,  among  a  mixed  crowd 
of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were  two 
Mexicans,  endeavoring  to  trade  flour,  biscuits, 
and  sugar,  for  horses  and  buffalo-robes.  They 
confirmed  the  Kaiowa's  statement,  that  there 
was  no  better  place  for  encampment  than  this, 
and  that  our  flriends  would  be  compelled  to  cross 
the  river  at  this  point.  They  added  that  they 
were  defenseless,  with  only  three  peons  to  attend 
them ;  and,  the  Indians  having  robbed  them  of 
nearly  all  their  goods,  they  wished  to  accompa- 
ny the  exploring  party  toward  New  Mexico. 

The  village  contained  about  a  dozen  large 
conical  tents  and  as  many  wigwams.  The 
tent-frames  were  of  shapely  poles,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  long,  **  stacked"  at  the  top,  and 
covering  a  cirenlar  area  of  about  twelve  feet 
diameter — the  whole  being  covered  with  buffa- 
lo-robes, with  the  hair  inside,  the  skins  beanti- 
ftiUy  dressed  and  painted  with  curious  figures. 

A  pretty  Mue-eyed  boy  of  twelve  years  made 
his  appearance,  to  the  pleasant  surprise  of  the 
voyageurs.  His  mother  was  a  Mexican  captive, 
named  Jose  Maria,  from  Rio  de  Noces,  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  Comanches  when  she  was 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  with  them 
seven,  years.  Her  pretty  child  was  the  son  of 
a  chief;  but  she  earnestly  desired  to  quit  her 
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hard  masters  and  accompany  oar  friends,  in 
the  hope  of  being  restored  to  her  home.  She 
was  closely  watched,  and  with  difficulty  stole  a 
chance  to  speak  with  the  strangers.  There  were 
other  captives ;  one,  a  man  named  Andres  Nn- 
fiares,  from  Chihnahna,  who  had  been  a  prison- 
er five  years.  On  a  pole  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  hnng  two  scalps,  sacredly  gnarded  by 
an  old  woman,  who  made  much  ado  if  any  one 
attempted  to  approach  them. 

Scarcely  had  the  explorers  pitched  their  tents 
when  the  Kiowas  began  to  assemble  for  the 
council.  A  ¥rilder-looking  crew  coald  scarcely 
be  imagined;  canning,  duplicity,  treachery, 
were  stamped  upon  every  lineament.  Men, 
women,  and  children — aU,  indeed,  except  the 
chiefs — ^wore  fine  blue  blankets,  which  had  been 
given  them,  they  said,  by  their  good  father,  the 
white-haired  man  whom  they  had  met  on  the 
northern  trail.  They  said  he  had  assured 
them  that  the  Americans  would  continue  to 
make  them  presents  so  long  as  they  behaved 
well.  This  they  had  apparently  construed  into 
a  claim  to  tribute  from  every  party  of  whites  they 
might  meet. 

OS-tat-Sin,  the  great  chief  of  the  Eaiowas, 
was  said  to  be  on  a  buffalo  hunt  to  the  north- 
ward. Some  who  appeared  to  be  petty  chiefs 
had  painted  their  faces  yellow,  and  colored  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  where  the  long  black  hair 
was  parted,  with  vermilion.  Their  noses  were 
long  and  aquiline,  their  chins  beardless,  their 
eyes  small,  bright,  ahd  sparkling,  their  fore- 
heads retreating,  their  cheek-bones  high  and 
ngly.  They  carried  superb  bows  of  6oi«  ttarc, 
adorned  with  brass  nails,  silver  plates,  and  wam- 
pum beads;  the  arrows  were  about  twenty-eight 
inches  long,  with  steel  points  and  painted  feath- 
er trimmings;  the  quiver  and  belt,  of  wolf-skin, 


were  wrought  with  beads.  They  wore  mocca- 
sins and  buckskin  leggins,  bound  with  wam- 
pum and  bead-work,  and  fastened  with  silrer 
buckles.  From  the  crown  of  the  head  was  nu- 
pended  a  queue  of  horse-hair  reaching  nearlj 
to  the  ground,  and  decorated  with  ten  drcnlar 
plates  of  silver,  from  one  to  three  inchei  in  di- 
ameter, and  terminating  in  a  silver  cresoent 
and  wampum.  They  wore  no  pendents  to  the 
nose,  but  in  their  ears  were  brass  rings,  to  which 
were  attached  chains  and  bugle-beads  of  hone 
or  iridescent  shells,  hanging  low  on  the  shoul- 
ders. Similar  ornaments  were  worn  on  the 
neck ;  and  all  had  bracelets  of  brass  wire  or 
silver  bands.  One  of  the  chiefs  had  suspended 
from  his  neck  a  large  silver  cross,  weighing  half 
a  pound  or  more,  curiously  wrought,  and  term- 
inating in  a  crescent — a  trophy,  probably,  fi:om 
some  Mexican  church.  Hanging  on  a  post  in 
the  village  was  a  yet  more  elaborate  head-dietf 
— a  cap,  richly  embroidered  with  wampnm,  with 
a  pendent  eight  feet  long  to  trail  behind,  com- 
posed of  a  row  of  scarlet  goose-quills,  which, 
when  worn,  stand  out  fiercely  from  the  bad. 

Our  friends  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase 
some  of  these  fine  vanities;  but  the  Indians  said 
they  loved  their  ornaments,  and  would  not  part 
with  them.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
exploring  train  of  equal  magnificence  where- 
with to  tempt  the  red  nabobs  to  exchange. 

At  length  the  chiefs  were  invited  to  be  seat- 
ed in  what  they  styled  the  Grand  CoundL  A 
pipe  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  around  the 
circle ;  and  it  was  especially  noticeable  that  er- 
ery  man  of  them  directed  his  first  puff  toward 
the  sun.     The  old  chief  then  spoke. 

At  a  short  distance,  he  said,  were  two  other 
camps,  where  formidable  numbers  of  Kaiowas 
were  congregated.     He  boasted  of  their  inra- 
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riably  good  conduct  toward  Americans;  claimed 
particalar  friendship  with  his  preseiit  guests; 
and  closed  by  asking,  without  drenmlocntion, 
for  the  reward  which,  he  said,  the  good  Indian 
agent  had  promised  them. 

Mr.  Whipple  replied,  that  the  Great  Chief  at 
Washington  had  sent  him  and  his  friendt  on  a 
long  jonmey  through  many  Indian  tribes,  and 
had  given  them  merely  a  few  presents,  to  in- 
dicate to  the  good  people  they  might  meet  his 
approbation,  and  in  token  of  his  assurance  that, 
if  they  continued  friendly  to  small  parties  of 
emigrants,  Government  would  protect  and  as- 
sist them. 

A  red  blanket,  some  beads,  and  tobacco  were 


then  offered  to  each  of  the  five  chiefs.  They 
looked  disdainfully  on  the  gifts,  and  said  that 
the  good,  white-haired  Father  had  led  them  to 
expect  at  least  a  blanket  for  each  individual  of 
the  band,  besides  calico  for  the  women  and 
children,  and  that  on  these  terms  only  could 
they  be  friends  with  Americans. 

They  were  told  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment gave  free  gifts  only — ^nothing  on  compul- 
sion ;  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  pres- 
ents they  could  return  them;  no  doubt  the 
peace  could  be  preserved  with  powder  and  ball. 
Besides,  there  was  another  account  to  settle 
with  them,  regarding  certain  Mexican  captives 
who  wished  to  return  to  their  friends. 
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This  uiie3q)ected  demand  created  a  lively 
commotion.  The  old  chief  was  fairly  convulsed 
with  anger;  his  hitherto  placid  coontenance  a»-' 
sumed  an  expression  of  dark  malignity.  He 
said  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  friend  to  come 
among  them  separating  wives  and  children  from 
husbands  and  fathers.  He  was  assured  that 
none  would  be  taken  save  such  as  wished  to  go. 
So,  making  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  he  present- 
ly agreed  that  if  they  really  desired  to  leave, 
and  their  protectors  would  give  him  **  a  heap  of 
things,"  he  would  consent  to  their  departure; 
but  he  begged  that  his  white  brothers  would  be- 
stow something  to  eat  on  their  red  friends,  who 
were  hungry. 

As  the  storm  was  lulled,  and  the  fear  of  ag- 
gression now  evidently  on  the  Indian  side,  the 
explorers  could  afford  to  be  generous,  and  a 
cow  was  presented.  Good-humor  was  at  once 
restored;  the  Eaiowas  proposed  to  entertain 
their  guests  by  hunting  and  killing  the  cow,  as 
if  she  were  a  wild  buffalo.  So,  mounting  their 
horses,  and  goading  the  poor  animal  to  mad- 
ness, they  pursued  her,  piercing  her  with  ar- 
rows until  she  fell  exhausted. 

During  tlie  commotion  in  the  tent  Vicente 
was  terribly  frightened ;  he  disliked  their  smok- 
ing toward  the  sun,  and  said  '*  they  were  bad 
men  to  do  that ;  they  were  sorcerers,  and  were 
casting  a  spell  to  do  us  harm.**  Nothing  could 
shake  the  boy*s  belief  in  the  witchcraft  he  had 
seen  practiced  among  the  Comanches.  An- 
dr^^,  the  Mexican  captive,  was  asked  why  the 
Kaiowas  smoked  to  the  sun ;  he  replied,  that 
they  thus  invoked  the  blessing  of  their  God. 

Next  day  a  chief,  the  reputed  father  of  the 
pretty  blue-eyed  boy,  came  into  camp  soon  aft- 
er daybreak,  leading  the  child,  for  whom  he 
begged  a  present.  Doubtless  he  thought  that, 
by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  a  little  paternal 
affection,  he  might  bo  spared  the  costly  pangs 
of  separation.     The  mother  soon  followed,  rid- 


ing up  to  the  tents  on  a  vicious-looking  pony, 
with  a  rough  thong  for  a  bridle  and  two  striogs 
for  stirrups.  The  old  chief  seemed  vexed  at 
her  coming,  she  being  his  third  and  favorite 
wife.  He  probably  ordered  her  to  return,  for 
she  suddenly  retired  without  speaking  a  word; 
the  child  followed  her.  The  woman  seemed 
very  sad ;  her  looks  eloquently  supplicated  for 
freedom. 

While  Messrs.  Whipple  and  Jones  (Hist 
Lieutenant  7th  infantry,  in  command  of  escort) 
were  discussing  this  matter,  one  of  the  Mexican 
traders  reported  that  the  Indians  had  robbed 
him  of  several  articles.  The  chief  was  ordered 
to  see  them  restored,  and  repaired  to  the  ril- 
lage  as  if  to  obey;  but  almost  instantaneouslj 
their  skins  were  packed,  their  lodge-poles  tied 
to  the  sides  of  their  horses,  and  the  whole  party 
mounted,  ready  for  a  start.  Confiding  in  the 
fleetness  of  their  horses,  and  with  their  capdres 
well  guarded,  they  quietly  awaited  the  dqiart- 
ure  of  the  exploring  party. 

On  the  14th  of  November  we  find  the  ex- 
plorers at  Covero— a  small  Mexican  town,  of 
about  sixty  families,  in  one  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween San  Mateo  and  the  Bio  San  Josd 
Covero  being  a  frontier  settlement,  the  people 
had  suffered  much  from  incursions  of  &e  Ka- 
vajos.  Occasionally  they  had  been  driven  from 
their  village  to  take  refuge  among  the  neigh- 
boring cliffs,  where  defiles  and  difficolt  pas- 
sages afford  concealment  and  defense.  Many 
had  been  made  captives  by  the  Indians,  and 
ransomed  after  years  of  servitude.  One  of  the 
men  exhibited  a  Navajo  shield  called  *'■  chimaT 
— a  trophy  he  had  won  in  battle.  It  was  of  raw 
hide,  circular,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  with 
an  image  of  a  demon  painted  on  one  side ;  it 
had  also  a  border  of  red  cloth,  the  ends  of 
which  hung  in  long  streamers  trimmed  with 
feathers. 

The  Navajos  are  not  always  hostile— they 
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hare  frequently  visited  the 
Tillage  on  friendlj  terms; 
and  probablj  the  inhabit- 
ants have  gained  as  mach 
in  trade  with  them  as  thej 
hare  lost  in  war.  It  was 
ooce  the  boast  of  these  In- 
dians that,  if  thej  chose, 
thej  Goold  exterminate  the 
Mexicans,  and  that  thej 
spared  them  onlj  to  sare 
themselves  the  trouble  of 
raising  com  and  sheep.  Ca- 
nrajal,  the  Nariyo  chief, 
seems  to  hare  been  a  man 
of  mnch  enterprise  and  cnn- 
ning.  It  is  said  that,  for- 
merly, he  was  accostomed 
to  hover  about  the  settle- 
ments until  a  chance  for  pil- 
Uge  presented  itself,  when 
he  would  communicate  the 
&ct  to  some  band  in  the  vi- 
cinity, pxepared  to  improve 
the  opportunity;  then,  turn- 
ing informer,  he  put  the  Mexicans  on  the  trail 
of  the  freebooters — thus  securing  a  reward  from 
both  sides. 

On  the  23d,  the  explorers  entered  the  val- 
ley, several  miles  in  width,  which  leads  to 
Zafii.  The  soil  seemed  light ;  but,  where  cul- 
tivated, it  produces  fine  crops  without  artificial 
irrigation.  Not  an  acequia  was  to  be  seen,  and 
an  Indian,  who  accompanied  the  party,  said  they 
were  not  resorted  to,  the  rains  affondinfi;  snfB- 
cent  moisture.  WiUiin  the  valley  were  towers, 
here  and  th^re,  whence  laborers  and  herdsmen 
watched,  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  Apaches. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  apparent  plain  stood,  on 
an  eminence,  the  compact  city  of  Zufii.  Be- 
side it  flowed  the  river  of  the  same  name — 
said  to  be  sometimes  a  large  stream,  but  at 
present  an  humble  rivulet.  The  Zufiian  guide 
was  communicative  by  the  way,  and  pointed  out 
various  places  where  he  had  displayed  valor  in 
battle  with  the  Navigos.  Of  the  ruined  pueblo 
on  the  mesa,  called  by  Simpson  ''Old  Zufti," 
be  related  a  tradition,  which  he  said  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  caciques  from  time  imme- 
morial. In  the  most  ancient  times  (titmpo 
qwuuo  hca)  their  fathers  came  from  the  West, 
and  built  the  present  town.  Here  they  lived 
till  one  noche  triste,  at  midnight,  a  great  flood 
came,  rolling  in  from  the  west.  The  people 
fled  in  terror — some  to  the  mesoy  and  escaped ; 
the  rest  perished  in  the  deluge.  The  waters 
rose  to  near  the  top  of  the  mesa,  and  there 
rested ;  imd  the  people  built  the  pueblo  crown- 
ing the  hill.  To  appease  the  angry  spirit  who 
had  brought  this  calamity  upon  them,  a  young 
man  and  a  maiden  were  thrown  from  the  cliff 
into  the  flood,  which  thereupon  subsided,  leav- 
ing the  victims  transformed  into  statues  of 
•tone;  and  so  they  stand  to  this  day.  The 
people  then  returned  to  the  valley. 

On  reaching  the  town  of  Zufii  a  most  revolt- 


ing spectacle  met  the  eyes  of  our  friends ;  small- 
pox had  been  making  terrible  ravages  among 
the  people,  and  the  strangers  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  men,  women,  and  children  infected 
with  this  loathsome  disease  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress.  Passing  beneath  an  arch, 
they  entered  a  court  consecrated  to  the  Monte- 
zuma dances— ceremonies  of  a  most  singular 
character :  the  corn-dance,  also,  is  a  fantastic, 
annual  festival.  This  court  was  quite  surround- 
ed by  houses  of  several  receding  stories,  com- 
municating by  means  of  ladders.  One  of  three 
stories  was  pointed  out  as  the  residence  of  a 
cacique,  where  frequently,  at  night,  all  the 
officers  of  Government  met  in  consultation. 
The  caciques  are  the  chief  of  these ;  they  are 
four  in  number — their  office  hereditary.  The 
caciques  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  all  that  pertains  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
have  the  power  of  declaring  war  or  peace. 
They  appoint  two  chief  captains,  whom  they 
consult  on  all  occasions— one  is  the  war-chief, 
the  other  a  sort  of  superintendent  of  police. 
The  latter,  mingling  intimately  with  the  peo- 
ple, selects  the  most  active  and  intelligent, 
whom  he  nominates  to  the  caciques  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor  and  subordinate  offi- 
cers. Should  any  one  of  these  prove  avaricious 
and  exacting,  the  people  complain  to  the  ca- 
ciques, and  the  offender  is  officially  decapitated. 
The  caciques  are  supreme,  though  sometintes 
voluntarily  deferring  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  strangers  ascended  to  the  house-tope, 
climbing  ladder  after  ladder,  and  encountering 
on  the  way  successive  groups  of  miserable 
wretches  who  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  in- 
cipient or  departing  disease.  Here  were  many 
tamed  eagles;  they  are  caught  in  the  cliffs 
when  young,  and  become  quite  domesticated ; 
thjB  people  are  attached  to  them,  and  can  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  part  with  them. 
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From  the  top  the  paeblo  reminds  one  of  an 
immense  ant-hill,  from  the  densenesi  of  its 
population,  and  eren  some  similarity  of  form. 
There  are  said  to  be  white  Indians  in  ZnAi, 
with  fair  complexions,  bine  eyes,  and  light  hair; 
the  preyalence  of  small-pox  prevented  the  ex- 
plorers from  seeing  them.  A  sort  of  tradition, 
too  vague  to  be  worthy  of  credence,  prevails 
among  the  New  Mexicans  in  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon.  They  say  that,  many  years 
ago— centuries  perhaps— a  company  of  Welsh 
miners,  with  their  wives  and  children,  emigrated 
thither,  and  that  the  Zofiians  killed  the  men 
and  married  the  women. 

There  is  a  most  curious  resemblance  between 
certain  Znni  and  English  words:  '*£at-a"  is 
to  eat ;  '*£at-on-o-way**  signifies  eaten  enough : 
to  express  admiration  they  exclaim,  '*Look 
ye!"  or,  sometimes,  '*Look  ye  here!**  These 
facts,  known  to  Americans,  may  s^rve  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  or  revival  of  the  Welsh  legend. 

As  the  train  unwound  itself,  stretching  along 
in  the  direction  of  Zuni,  the  explorers  turned 
their  looks  wistfully  toward  the  legendary  table- 
land that  lay  about  a  league  away,  on  their  left. 
A  Zuni  captain,  who  had  promised  to  conduct 
them,  not  appearing,  Messrs.  Whipple  and 
Parke  and  Dr.  Bigelow  resolved  to  find  their 
own  way  to  the  top,  if  possible.  Striking  a 
trail,  they  proceeded  southward  two  miles,  to 
a  deep  caoon,  where  were  springs  of  water, 
whence,  by  a  zigxag  course,  they  led  their  mules 
up  to  the  first  bench  of  the  ascent.  Here,  hol- 
lowed from  the  rock,  was  an  Indian  cave,  look- 
ing down  into  which  they  saw,  in  the  centre, 
six  small  birds,  carefully  placed  side  by  side, 
in  two  rows ;  as  no  other  object  was  visible 
within  the  apartment,  they  concluded  that  some 
snperstitioits  rite  was  being  performed.  Beyond 
this  place,  on  the  sandy  slope,  were  orchards 
'Of  peach-trees,  which,  although  the  soil  seemed 
dry,  and  there  was  no  arrangement  for  artificial 
irrigation,  presented  a  flourishing  appearance. 
Overhead,  the  projecting  summit  of  the  cliff 
seemed  inaccessible,  and  as  Indians  were  here 
gathering  fuel,  an  effort  was  made  to  engage 
their  services  as  guides ;  but,  being  very  young 
men,  and  probably  fearful  of  ofibnding  their 
elders,  they  were  shy  and  not  to  be  tempted. 
At  length  an  old  man,  crippled  by  his  weight 
of  years,  accepted  the  reward,  and  pointed  to 
the  read,  along  which  the  young  fellows  now 
led  the  way  with  alacrity ;  and  the  explorers, 
leaving  their  mules,  followed  a  trail  which,  with 
singular  pains,  had  been  hatnmered  out  from 
seam  to  seam  of  the  rocks  along  the  side  of  the 
precipice.  At  various  points  of  the  ascent, 
wherever  a  projecting  ledge  permitted,  were 
barricades  of  stone,  whence,  the  old  man  said, 
the  Zunians  had  buried  Tocks  upon  the  invading 
Spaniards.  Having  ascended  about  one  thou- 
sand feet,  they  found  themselves  on  a  plateau 
covered  with  thick  cedars,  the  old  man  having 
been  left  far  behind.  The  young  guides,  who 
understood  no  Spanish,  led  the  way  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mesOf  and  pointed  to  a  pair 


of  stone  pillars,  which,  from  description,  wen 
at  once  recognised  as  the  legendary  statues  of 
the  Flood  and  the  Sacrifice. 

Jos^  Maria,  the  war-chie^  on  ano^er  oces- 
sion,  repeated  this  story  of  the  flood: 

Once,  he  said,  the  waves  rolled  in  fipon  tlie 
west,  and  water  gushed  from  the  earth.  It 
was  at  midnight.  A  few  of  the  people  fled  to 
the  top  of  the  m««a  and  were  saved;  the  rest  per- 
ished in  the  greedy  waters.  Navi^jot,  Apacbei, 
and  even  wild  beasts,  save  only  such  ss  took 
refuge  on  the  mountain-top,  sufiered  a  commoB 
fate.  The  Znftians,  on  the  lofty  eminence, 
built  a  pueblo  to  await  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters.  But  as  time  passed,  and  die  wsTei 
still  resounded  from  the  sandstone  clifi  that 
begirt  their  island  of  refuge,  it  was  erident  that 
the  Great  Spirit  was  angry.  A  sacriSoe  of 
signal  honor  and  awfhlness  must  be  offered  to 
appease  him.  The  youthful  son  of  the  cadqae 
and  a  beautiful  virgin  were  the  devoted  onei. 
Girt  with  sticks  trimmed  with  feathers,  tbef 
were  lowered  into  the  deep.  Immediately  tl^ 
waters  retired,  leaving  the  young  man  and  die 
maiden  solemn  statues  of  everlasting  stone. 
Then  the  people  returned  to  the  valley,  aban- 
doning the  city  on  the  hill  till  the  Spaniards 
came,  when  once  more  they  climbed  the  hei^ 
— fortifying  at  every  turn  two  steep  apptoadiet, 
by  which  alone  they  could  be  assailed.  "OK 
Zufii**  was  rebuilt;  and  by  hurling  down  slonei 
upon  the  heads  of  their  invaders,  for  a  long 
time  they  held  their  own.  But  at  last  die  ene- 
my were  victorious — the  heights  were  scaled ; 
and  the  Zunians  say  that,  imprinted  in  die 
solid  rock,  as  though  in  day,  may  be  seen  to 
this  day  the  foot^print  of  the  first  white  man 
that  reached  the  summit. 

The  top  of  the  meaOf  a  mile  in  width,  was 
of  an  irregular  figure,  defined  by  perpendicular 
bluflb.  Three  times  our  friends  crossed  it, 
searching  in  vain  for  traces  of  a  ruin ;  not  even 
a  fVagment  of  pottery  could  be  found,  and  ther 
were  about  to  relinquish  to  pleasant  fable  all 
claim  to  the  vaunted  pueblo,  when  the  old  In- 
dian, to  the  surprise  of  all,  made  his  appearance, 
like  Meg  Merrilies,  at  the  top  of  the  difi'.  Prob- 
ably the  guide  had  waited  for  his  permission; 
for  he  now  led  the  party  at  once  to  a  spot  which, 
on  examination,  dilplayed  interesting  traces  of 
art.  A  few  very  smiJl  fragments  of  potteiy 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  with  some  caxe 
the  remains  of  a  thick  wall,  in  the  sh^  of  a 
y,  could  be  demonstrated. 

But  the  guide  hurried  the  party  forward 
half  a  mile,  where,  indeed,  appeared  the  mittf 
of  a  city ;  crumbling  walls,  from  two  to  tweke 
feet  high,  were  gathered,  in  confused  heaps, 
over  several  acres  of  ground.  Covering  every 
mass  of  rubbish  were  tall  cacti,  opvntia  arbw' 
escena^  tipped  with  bright  yellow  fruit,  thatgsfc 
the  place  the  appearance,  from  a  little  distance, 
of  a  garden.  On  examining  the  pueblo,  the 
explorers  found  that  the  standing  walls  rested 
on  ruins  of  greater  antiquity.  The  original 
masonry,  as  well  as  they  could  judge,  must  hare 
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been  aboat  six  feet  thick ;  the  more  recent  did 
not  exceed  a  foot,  or  eighteen  inches,  bat  the 
small  sandstone  blocks  had  been  laid  in  mud- 
mortar  with  considerable  skill. 

Haring  gathered  a  few  specimens  of  painted 
pottery,  abundant  in  such  places,  and  an  obsid- 
ian arrow-head  that  was  fonnd,  the  party  again 
followed  the  guide.  Within  a  forest  of  cedars 
a  secluded  nook  disclosed  a  Zuni  altar.  An 
OTal  basin,  seven  feet  in  length,  had  been 
scooped  from  the  ground.  Near  one  end  stood 
a  vertical  shaft,  two  feet  high,  neatly  trimmed 
with  feathers,  and  a  circular  net-work  of  cord. 


Symmetrically  placed  upon  the  opposite  side  was 
a  cedar  pbst,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  quaintly  carved.  Shells  were  suspended 
from  the  centre;  and  below  was  inserted  It 
grooved  horizontal  piece,  decorated  with  beads 
and  shells.  Between  and  around  these  was  a 
little  forest  of  feathered  sticks,  planted  gener- 
ally in  rows,  and  united  by  means  of  twine. 
Behind  stood  a  thin  board,  two  or  three  inches 
wide  and  three  feet  high,  with  seven  angular 
notches  at  the  top ;  while,  in  regular  order  be- 
low, were  representations  of  a  star,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  a  T,  and  two  parallel  lines.     Back  of 
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all  lay  a  flat  rock,  apparently  placed  for  an 
altar,  though  there  were  no  signs  of  a  fire  or  a 
sacrifice.  Upon  this  rock  were  pUed  a  great 
number  of  sticks,  cut  precisely  like  those  al- 
ready described,  all  partially  decayed,  and  some 
in  the  last  stage  of  decomposition :  it  was  evi- 
dent that  they  had  once,  in  their  turn,  occu- 
pied places  in  the  basin.  Judging  from  the 
soundness  of  cedar  ties  at  £1  Moro,  some  of 
these  remnants  of  carved  pieces  of  wood  indi- 
cated great  antiquity. 

Although  many  sea-shells  and  other  orna- 
ments were  lying  around  the  guide  would  not 
suffer  the  stran^rs  to  take  away  the  least  thing. 
When  the  party  were  about  to  leave  he  took 
from  his  pouch  a  white  powder,  and,  muttering 
a  prayer,  blew  it  three  times  toward  the  altar. 
He  then  followed  the  officers,  intimating  by 
signs  that,  on  other  table-lands,  east,  south,  and 
vrest,  were  similar  consecrated  spots.  The  white 
powder  he  had  used  was  found  to  be  *'  pinole,** 
the  flour  of  parched  com.  His  object,  he  said, 
was  ''pidiendo  fortuna,**  to  ask  the  blessing  of 
Montezuma  and  the  Sun  on  his  daily  bread. 

On  the  2Sth,  a  Mexican  herder  deserted. 
His  services  cotdd  not  well  be  spared,  and,  be- 
sides, should  he  have  escaped,  his  example  would 
have  been  followed  by  others ;  so  the  Groyemor 
was  requested  to  search  the  town.  The  church 
bells  were  rung,  and  die  chief  of  police  passed 
through  the  streets  proclaiming  the  order.  Very 
soon  the  fugitive  was  dragged  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  sent  under  escort  to  the  train,  where 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
guard.  The  promptness  and  success  with  which 
the  Governor  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office, 
in  this  case,  spoke  well  for  his  ability  to  main- 
tain discipline  among  his  people. 

Having  heard  that  ^me  curious  manuscripts 
were  in  the  keeping  of  the  chief  cacique,  sev- 
eral of  the  exploring  party  went  to  his  house  to 
see  them.  Climbing  a  ladder,  they  entered  a 
comfortaUe  room  where  the  old  man  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  The  papers 
were  sent  for,  and,  after  some  delay,  brought 
in  by  a  very  good-looking  boy  of  twelve  years, 
with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  com- 
plexion— a  son  of  the  cacique,  and  claiming  to 
be  of  pure  Indian  blood.  These  manuscripts 
were  found  to  conust  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  and  certain 
priests  of  Zum,  and  one  bore  the  date  of  1757. 
The  old  man  declined  giving  them  to  his  guests, 
saying  that,  a  long  time  ago,  they  had  been 
found  in  a  comer  of  the  old  church,  and  had 
ever  since  been  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  now  they  were  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  insignia  of  itte  cacique's  office. 
Besides,  they  were  sacred,  and  to  part  with 
them  would  bring  evil  upon  the  pueblo.  He 
consented  that  they  might  be  copied ;  but  there 
was  not  time  for  that. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  say  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  but  Montezuma  is  his  equal.  Inferior  to 
both  of  these  is  the  Sun,  to  whom  they  smoke 
and  pray,  because  he  looks  upon  them,  knows 


their  wants,  and  answers  their  prayers.  The 
Moon  is  the  younger  sister  of  the  Sun,  and  the 
Stars  are  their  children;  all  are  worshiped. 
Besides  these  there  is  the  Great  Snake,  to  whom, 
by  command  of  Montezuma,  they  mast  look  for 
life. 

Some  Pueblo  Indians,  called  Tigoez,  who 
visited  the  camp  on  the  Canadian,  near  the 
Llano  Estacado,  related  many  interesting  tra- 
ditions of  their  tribe : 

The  Tiguex,  they  said,  first  appeared  at  Shi- 
pap,  the  northwest  source  of  the  Rio  del  None. 
Whence  they  came  is  not  known.  Thej  were 
wandering  without  fixed  abode,  and  sought  shel- 
ter among  the  cafions  of  the  river,  in  cares 
which  yet  remain.  They  scjoumed  a  while  at 
Acoti,  the  birth-place  of  Montezuma,  who  he- 
came  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  sobseqaent 
migration.  He  taught  them  to  build  pnehlos, 
with  lofty  houses  and  eshi/as,  and  to  kindle  sa- 
cred fires,  to  be  guarded  by  priests.  Taos  was 
the  first  pueblo  establbhed  by  him.  Thence  he 
proceeded  southward,  forming  settlements  fai 
the  order  of  succession  represented  in  a  rode 
map  which  they  traced  upon  the  ground.  Aoo- 
ma  was  stron^y  built  and  fortified  under  his 
direction.  Pecos  also  was  one  of  his  principal 
towns.  While  here,  Montezuma  took  a  tall 
tree  and  planted  it  in  an  inverted  positioiifSaj- 
ing  that  when  he  should  disappear  a  fiQM%n 
race  would  come  and  rule  over  hit  peo|fe,  and 
there  would  be  no  rain;  but  he  ooauisaded 
them  to  watch  the  sacred  fire  till  that  tn^ioald 
fdll,  at  which  time  white  men  would  pofl  fnfeo 
the  land  from  the  east,  and  overthrow  tittfr  op- 
pressors ;  and  he  himself  would  reappear  to  re- 
store his  kingdom ;  the  earth  would  again  he 
fertilized  by  rain,  and  the  mountains  yield  treas- 
ures of  silver  and  gold. 

From  Pecos,  which — as  though  it  had  fnlfill- 
ed  its  destiny — is  now  desolate,  Monteznma 
continued  southward,  spreading  pueblos  far  and 
wide,  till  he  reached  the  City  of  Mexico.  There, 
they  say,  he  lived  till  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards, when  he  disappeared. 

"  Since  then,"  said  the  narrator,  becoming 
quite  excited  by  his  story,  •*  the  prediction  has 
been  verified,  and  the  tree  at  Pecos  fell  as  &e 
American  army  was  entering  Santa  Ei*  For 
some  time  previous  the  Indians  of  that  poehlo 
had  be^i  dwindling  away ;  and  soon  aflbar  the 
falling  of  the  sacred  tree  an  old  priest,  die  last 
of  his  tribe,  died  at  his  post,  and  the  nflred  fiie 
was  extinguished.  They  are  now  aiudoasljr 
expecting  the  return  of  Montezuma;  and  it  is 
related  that,  in  San  Domingo,  every  nursing 
at  sunrise,  a  sentinel  climbs  to  a  house-lop  and 
looks  eastward  for  his  coming. 

The  Tiguex  say  that  Comanches,  Kavtyos, 
and,  indeed,  all  tribes  of  Indians,  are  alike  de- 
scended from  Montezuma.  All  smoke  to  the 
Sun,  that  he  may  send  them  antelope  to  kill 
and  Indians  to  trade  with,  and  that  he  may 
save  them  from  their  enemies. 

The  first  of  the  Indian  hieroglyphics  discov- 
ered on  the  route  were  at  Rocky  Dell  Creek, 
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between  the  edge  of  the  Llano  Estacado  and 
the  Canadian.  The  stream  flows  through  a 
gorge,  on  one  side  of  which  a  shelving  sand- 
stone rock  forms  a  sort  of  care.  The  roof  is 
corered  with  paintings,  some  evidently  ancient ; 
and  beneath  are  innumerable  carvings  of  foot- 
prints, animals,  and  symmetrical  lines. 

The  carvings  are  of  horses  and  men,  with 
combinations  of  right  lines  and  curves,  produc- 
ing various  hieroglyphic  figures.  A  favorite 
symbol  is  the  track  of  a  moccasin.  Seven  is 
the  numb^  most  frequently  noted,  reminding 
one  of  Chisholm*s  remarks.  The  Ttguex  rec- 
ognized these  hieroglyphics,  and  said  that  this 
place  was  once  a  favorite  buffalo  range ;  here 
Uieir  fathers  hunted,  feasted,  and  danced ;  and 
then,  sitting  by  the  water-side,  recorded  their 
deeds  and  thoughts  upon  the  rocks. 


In  the  valley  of  Zufti  there  is  a  singular  spring, 
surrounded  by  high  walls  of  earth,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  many  earthen  jars  in  an  inverted 
position.  Pedro  Pino,  Governor  of  Zufii,  was 
questioned  regarding  this  fountain.  He  replied : 

**  We  live  in  a  country  without  ac^qtnas,  and 
for  the  growth  of  our  crops  depend  upon  rain. 
To  obtain  this  blessing  from  the  Great  Spirit  it 
is  necessary  that  we  perform  the  rites,  and  keep 
holy  the  traditions,  of  our  ancestors.  This 
spring  has  been  ever  sacred  to  the  rain-god; 
no  animal  may  drink  of  its  waters.  It  must  be 
annually  cleansed  with  ancient  vases,  transmit- 
ted fh>m  generation  to  generation  by  the  ca- 
ciques, and  which,  having  been  thus  used,  are 
deposited  upon  the  walls,  never  to  be  removed. 
The  frog,  the  tortoise,  and  the  rattlesnake,  rep- 
resented upon  them,  are  sacred  to  Montezuma, 
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the  i^itron  of  the  place,  who  woald  eonstune  bjr 
lightning  anj  saciilegioos  hand  that  should 
dare  to  despoil  the  holy  place  of  its  relics. 

The  caciqoes  are  priests  as  well  as  govern- 
ors; and  Pedro  Pino  is  the  high  priest — his 
special  duty  being  to  officiate  before  the  water- 
deities.    To  him  belong  the  infooations  for  rain. 

Although  tolerating  in  their  pneblo  a  chnrch 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  a 
Christian  priest,  these  people  seem  to  have  bat 
little  regard  for  the  Catholic  rsligion.  In  se- 
cret they  gloiy  in  their  loyalty  to  Montezuma. 
They  endeavor  to  keep  their  Spanish  neighbors 
ignorant  of  their  ceremonies,  bat  say  that  Amer- 
icans are  brothers  of  the  children  of  Monteza- 
ma,  and  their  true  friends ;  therefore  they  hide 
Arom  them  neither  their  sacred  dances  in  the 
coarts  nor  the  midnight  meetings  of  caciqaes 
in  the  estofa. 

In  passing  through  the  Navigo  coantry  the 
natives' kept  obstinately  aloof  from  the  explor- 
ing party.  A  Mexican  herder,  from  Covero, 
who  nnderstood  their  language,  supplied  the 
materials  for  a  vocabulary.  A  fbw  years  junce, 
while  playing  at  Covero  spring,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  Nav^jos.  For  nine  months  he  was 
a  prisoner,  and  followed  the  Indiana  on  their 
hunting  and  war  paths.  He  accompanied  a 
party  of  one  thousand  warriors  through  the 
Moqui  country,  and  afterward  spent  much  time 
among  their  rancherias  in  the  famous  Canon 
de  Chelly.  Though  their  fields  are  numerous, 
they  are  cultivated  by  women  alone — no  man 
ever  condescending  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Their  numbers,  he  says,  can  not  be  told.  They 
are  thickly  spread  fVom  Caoon  de  Chelly  to  Rio 
San  Juan,  and  he  believes  them  equal  to  the 
total  population  of  New  Mexico.  But  these 
statements  must  be  taken  with  abatement,  in 
consideration  of  the  characteristic  and  invaria- 
ble exaggeration  of  these  people.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  number  of  Navi^oa  exceeds  the 
usual  estimates.  Their  wealth,  according  to 
this  herder's  account,  consists  of  immense  flocks 
and  herds  ;  som6  of  the  richer  chiefs  own  one 
thousand  horses  each,  besides  mules,  cattle,  and 
sheep. 

The  Naviyo  marriage-ceremony  consists  sim- 
ply of  a  feast  upon  horse-flesh.  A  plurality  of 
wives  is  allowed,  and  a  man  may  purchase  ac- 
cording to  his  means — the  price  being  paid  in 
horses ;  hence  the  wealthy  often  keep  f]t>m  ten 
to  twenty  women — the  wife  last  chosen  being 
always  mistres/of  the  household. 

The  Navajos  believe  in  one  Great  Spirit,  to 
whom,  like  the  Zunians,  they  make  offerings  of 
flesh  and  flour,  imploring  particular  blessings, 
or  invoking  genend  good  fortune.  They  also 
erect  altars,  with  stones,  and  sticks  trimmed 
with  feathers.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  sacred 
to  them,  as  the  authors  of  rain  and  harvest. 
But  here  the  resemblance  to  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians ceases ;  they  do  not  acknowledge  Monte- 
suma,  nor  is  he  referred  to  in  their  traditions. 
Neither  they  nor  any  other  tribe  of  Apaches 
regard  rattlesnakes  as  sacred,  though  they  have 


a  superstition  which  leads  them  to  entertsin  a 
particular  veneration  for  bears,  which  thej  yiQ 
neither  kiU  nor  eat.  Pork,  also,  they  hxA 
been  known  to  refuse,  even  when  suflfering  firon 
hanger. 

The  tribe  now  occupying  the  region  from 
Pueblo  Creek  to  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Verde 
with  the  Salinas  is  called  Tonto— a  wild,  mde 
people,  living  in  hats,  ignorant  of  labor,  sad 
subsisting  only  upon  game,  mescal,  and  what- 
ever nature  yields  spontaneoosly.  **To&to,'' 
in  ^Minish,  signifies  stmpid;  but  tlfe  Mexicani 
do  not  so  characterize  these  Indians.  Oi  the 
contrary,  they  consider  them  rather  sharp,  es- 
pecially as  thieves.  Therefore,  as  it  is  not  a 
term  of  reproach,  it  is  reasonable  to  ioppoae 
that — as  is  frequently  the  case — '^Tonto*"  is  a 
Spanish  corruption  of  the  original  Indian  name. 
It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting,  that  wfaea 
Father  Marco  de  Ni^a,  in  15d9,  was  in  aeaidi 
of  the  kingdom  of  Cevola  (now  Zum),  he  met 
an  Indian  from  that  place  who  gave  him  in- 
formation of  several  gi^  nations  and  paebkM. 
Having  described  Cevola,  the  friar  adds:  "like- 
wise he  saith  that  the  kingdom  of  Totonteac 
lieth  toward  the  west— a  very  mighty  province, 
replenished  with  infinite  store  of  people  and 
riches.**  The  position  indicated  (west  from 
Zuni)  would  apply  to  Pueblo  Credi;  and  £rom 
**  Totonteac**  to  "Ton to**  is  an  easy  oorraptioiL 
Don  Jose  Cortez  calls  them  Apaches;  but  Sa> 
vedra,  a  well-informed  Mexican,  who  has  been 
much  among  the  wild  tribes,  and  is  oMndered 
authority  as  to  whatsoever  relates  to  dlM%isji 
the  Tontos  are  Indians  of  Monteznma^  fife  ^ 
Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico ;  PimaSr  ttuioD- 
pas,  Cuchans,  and  Mojaves,  also,  he  sayi,  be- 
long to  the  same  great  nation.  In  pnx>f  of 
this  he  asserts  that  they  have  a  custom  io  com- 
mon— that  of  cropping  the  front  hair  to  meet 
the  eyebrows,  and  suffering  the  rest,  behind  the 
ears,  to  grow  and  hang  down  its  full  length. 
Lieutenant  Whipple  says  there  is  not  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  among  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
rado Indians. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  while  the  explormg 
party  were  at  breakfast,  an  Indian  whoop  wai 
heard,  and  two  tawny  figures  looked  down  opon 
them  from  the  hills.  A  couple  of  Mexicans 
were  sent  out  to  bring  the  savages  into  camp— 
which  they  did  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  trace, 
and  all  the  ceremonious  precautions  that  per- 
tain to  it  These  fellows,  calling  theaselTei 
Tampais,  produced  a  fire-brand  &om  behind  a 
bush,  and  showed  a  slender  column  of  smoke 
as  their  signal  of  peace.  One  of  them  wai 
facetiously  inclined,  and  without  ceremony  con- 
verted the  Mexicans*  flag  of  truce,  which  hsp- 
pened  to  be  a  towel,  into  a  breech-doth  for  bift 
aboniinable  person. 

These  Yampais  were  broad-£aced  specimens 
of  the  red  roan,  with  aquiline  noses  and  small 
eyes,  not  unlike  the  Dieginos  of  California. 
Their  language,  also,  bore  some  resemUance  to 
that  of  the  Dieginos.  The  first  word  they  ot- 
tered— **  hanna,'*  meaning  yoorf— was  at  once 
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rocognized  as  an  old  acquaintance,  learned  sev- 
eral jrears  before,  fW>m  the  Mission  Indians  at 
San  Diego.  Two  other  words — "n'yatz,"  /; 
and  ''pook,"  betuU — ^were  likewise  familiar  as 
Monging  to  the  language  of  the  Cnchans  (Yn- 
nuM)  and  of  the  Coco  Maricopas.  Their  hair 
was  rudely  cli]>ped  in  front,  to  hang  orer  the 
forehead,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Gila  and  Colo- 
rado tribes.  Their  back  hair  hung  down  nearly 
(0  the  waist,  and  was  bound  with  rariegated 
fillets  of  Pima  manufacture — ^a  custom  prevail- 
ing, but  not  universal,  among  all  the  tribes 
that  trim  the  hair  in  fit>nt.     For  costume,  the 


strangers  were  not  remarkably  distinguished ; 
the  breech-cloth  was,  of  course,  the  principal 
feature.  One  had  a  bine  woolen  shirt,  and 
ihe  other  a  Navajo  blanket,  which,  they  said, 
were  obtained  from  the  Moquis.  Their  moc- 
casins were  of  buckskin,  of  home  manufacture ; 
and  one  sported  leggins,  made  from  the  skin 
of  a  mountain  sheep.  This  man  had  also  a 
quiver  of  sheep-skin,  on  which  the  soft  hair  of 
the  same  animal  yet  remained.  On  his  neck 
he  wore  strings  of  white  and  blue  beads,  which, 
he  said,  were  obtained  from  Mojaves.  Both 
had  painted  their  faces  with  red  ochre. 
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Although  the  evidence  is  abundant  that  the 
Yampais  are  allied  to,  and,  as  it  were,  a  con- 
necting link  between,  the  Gila,  Colorado,  and 
Puebla  Indiana,  thej  by  no  means  display  the 
fine  muscular  development  and  the  intelligence 
generally  found  among  those  nations,  if  the 
specimens  seen  were  fair  samples  of  their  tribe. 
They  permitted  the  explorers  to  purchase  their 
best  bow  and  a  quiver  of  beautiful  arrows.  The 
former  was  of  cedar,  strung  with  sinews;  the 
arrows  of  reed,  fledged  with  feathers,  tipped 
with  a  wooden  stem,  and  pointed  wiUi  stone. 
Some  were  of  white  quartz  or  agate,  others  of 
obsidian — ^all  exquisitely  cut  and  highly  fin- 
ished. As  lapidaries,  these  Yampais  would 
seem  to  excel  the  other  tribes. 

Savedra  had  already  recounted  some  inter- 
esting examples  of  the  courage  and  daring  of 
the  Yampais.  He  had  formerly  joined  a  party 
of  Moquis  and  Mexicans,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  children  for  slaves.  On  entering  this 
country  they  were  met  by  the  Yampais,  and  at- 
tacked with  such  fury  that  the  whole  party  fled. 
They  are  said  to  possess  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree  the  characteristic  stoicism  of  the  Indian 
race.  Neither  fear  for  their  lives,  nor  the  hope 
of  escape,  nor  despair,  nor  gratitude  for  free- 
dom and  for  gifts,  disturbs  even  for  a  moment 
the  quiet  dignity  of  their  deportment. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  in  the  magnificent 
Valley  of  the  Colorado,  our  friends  first  came 
in  contact  with  the  Colorado  Indians.  As  they 
entered  a  ravine  a  whooping  band  sprang  up  ou 
all  sides,  some  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
others  without  weapons,  and  many  carxying  ar- 
ticles of  private  baggage  abandoned  at  the  lost 


PAI-UTS  IKDXAK. 


camp.  They  professed  to  be  ChemehwMs— a 
band  of  the  great  Pai-Ute  nation — and  spoke  s 
language  bearing  no  relation  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
chans  or  the  Mojaves. 

About  fifty  Pai-Utes  came  into  camp.  The 
chief,  followed  by  a  long  train  of  warriors,  ap- 
proached to  pay  his  respects.  He  was  short 
muscular,  and  inclining  to  corpulency,  his  fiux 
oval  and  pleasing,  though  painted  in  black-and* 
red  stripes.  His  black  hair  was  cropped  is 
front  and  clubbed  behind,  although  some  of 
his  people  wore  it  in  plaits,  matted  with  nrad 
and  cut  squarely,  to  hang  in  the  middle  of  the 
back.  His  nose  was  wide  and  slightly  aqui- 
line, his  eyes  small  and  oval,  and  summnded 
by  large  blue  circles  of  paint.  His  dress  con- 
sisted of  an  old  blue  flannel  shirt,  instead  of  the 
simple  apron  worn  by  his  people;  but  the  white 
strangers  soon  decked  him  in  gay  costume. 
This  excited  among  the  rest  the  desire  for 
finery,  and  they  accordingly  brought  in,  for 
trade,  considerable  quantities  of  maize,  wheat, 
beans,  and  squashes-— affording  painty  fiure  for 
the  camp. 

These  Pai-Utes  are  closely  allied  to  the  band 
that  massacred  the  lamented  Captain  Gunnisoa 
and  his  party.  Though  supposed  to  maintam 
a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence,  priodpally 
upon  roots,  they  are  probably  distina  from  the 
Digger  Indians  of  California.  We  have  seen 
that,  in  favorable  localities,  they  sometime  cul- 
tivate a  fair  supply  of  com,  wheat,  and  veg- 
etables. 

The  Chemehudvis  bind  their  infieints  to  a 
board,  and  cover  their  heads  with  a  cradle-like 
contrivance  made  of  osiers.  The  hands  are  not 
confined,  however,  and 
the  constraint  does  not 
seem  irksome  to  the 
child.  Partly  to  this 
practice  may  be  ascribed 
the  erect  and  fanldess 
forms  for  which  the  Col- 
orado Indians  are  fa- 
mous. 

Leaving  the  beantifal 
valley  of  the  Chemcho- 
dvis,  we  presently  find 
our  friends  among  the 
shrewd,  sprightlr,  and 
hospitable  Mojaves.  On 
the  25th  of  Febmsiy 
they  were  honored  by  a 
visit  of  ceremony  from 
a  pompous  old  diid*  of 
the  Mojaves,  who  pre- 
sented credentials  from 
Major  Heinteelman.^ 
The  Major  wrote  that  the 
'  bearer,  Captain  Fran- 
cisco, had  visited  Fort 
Yuma,  with  a  party  of 
warriors,  while  on  an 
expedition  against  the 
Cocopas,  and  that  he  had 
professed      friendship ; 
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bol  Americans  were  advised  not 
to  trust  him. 

The  parade  and  ceremony  with 
which  the  visit  was  set  off  were 
not,  in  this  instance,  altogether 
vain  and  idle,  for  withoat  them 
that  aogttst  personage,  Captain 
Francisco,  might  easily  have  heen 
mistaken  for  the  veriest  beggar  of 
his  tribe.  He  was  old,  shriveled, 
ugly,  and  naked — ^but  for  a  strip 
of  dirty  cloth  suspended  by  a  cord 
from  his  loins,  and  an  old  black 
hat,  bandless  and  torn,  drawn 
down  to  his  eyes.  Bat  his  cre- 
dentials being  satisfactory,  he 
was  received  with  all  the  honors, 
and  installed  in  a  stately  manner 
on  a  blanket.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  explained  to  him, 
and  he  cordially  promi^d  aid 
and  comfort.  A  few  trinkets, 
some  tobacco,  and  red  blankets 
cut  into  narrow  strips,  were  then 
presented  for  distribution  among 
the  warriors.  The  chief  would  accept  nothing 
lor  himself,  so  the  council  was  dissolved.  The 
ilojave  chiefs  look  upon  foreign  gifts  in  a  na- 
tional light,  and  accept  them  only  in  the  name 
of  the  people. 

Savedra  counted  six  hundred  Indians  in 
camp,  of  whom  probably  half  had  brought  bags 
of  meaX  or  baskets  of  com  for  sale.  The  market 
was  opened,  and  all  were  crowding,  eager  to  be 
the  first  at  the  stand,  amidst  shouts,  Unghter, 
and  a  confusion  of  tongues — English,  Spanish, 
and  Indian. 

When  the  trading  was  concluded,  the  Mojave 
people  sauntered  about  the  camp  in  picturesque 
and  meny  groups,  making  the  air  ring  with 
peals  of  laughter.  Some  of  the  young  men  se- 
lected a  level  spot,  forty  paces  in  length,  for  a 
pUy-ground,  and  amused  themselves  with  their 
favorite  game  of  hoop-and-poles.  The  hoop  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  elastic  cord ; 
the  poles  are  straight,  and  about  fifteen  feet  in 
length.  Rolling  the  hoop  from  one  end  of  the 
course  toward  the  other,  two  of  the  players  chase 
it  half-way,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  their 
poles.  He  who  succeeds  in  piercing  the  hoop, 
wins  the  game. 

Target-firing  and  archery  were  then  prac- 
ticed—  the  exploring  party  using  rifles  and 
Colt's  pistols,  and  the  Indians  shooting  arrows. 
The  firearms  were  triumphant ;  and  at  last  an 
old  Mojave,  mortified  at  the  discomfiture  of  his 
people,  ran  in  a  pet  and  tore  down  the  target. 

Notwithstanding  the  unity  of  language,  the 
family  resemblance,  and  amity  between  the  Cu- 
chans  and  Mojates,  a  jealousy,  similar  to  that 
observed  among  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  contin- 
ually disturbs  their  friendship.  A  squaw  de- 
tected her  little  son  in  the  act  of  concealing  a 
trinket  that  he  fancied.  She  snatched  the  bau- 
ble from  him  with  a  blow  and  a  taunt,  saying, 
"Oh,  you  Cnchan  !*'    Some  one  inquired  if  he 


PAX-1TTS  niTAMT. 

belonged  to  that  tribe.  "  Oh  no,"  she  replied ; 
<*  he  is  a  Mojave,  but  behaves  like  a  Cuchan, 
whose  trade  is  stealing!**  Nevertheless,  the 
Cuchans  are  welcomed  by  the  Mojaves  wherev- 
er they  go.  , 

These  Indians  are  probably  in  as  wild  a  state 
of  nature  as  any  tribe  on  American  territory. 
They  have  not  had  sufficient  intercourse  with 
any  civilized  people  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
their  language  or  their  vices.  It  was  said  that 
no  white  party  had  ever  before  passed  through 
their  country  without  encountering  hostility. 
Kevertheless  they  appear  intelligent,  and  to 
have  ntiturally  amiable  dispositions.  The  men 
are  tall,  erect,  and  well-proportioned ;  their  feat- 
ures inclined  to  European  regularity;  their 
eyes  large,  shaded  by  long  lashes,  and  surround- 
ed by  circles  of  blue  pigment,  that  add  to  their 
apparent  size.  The  apron,  or  breech-cloth,  for 
men,  and  a  short  petticoat,  made  of  strips  of 
the  inner  bark  of  cotton-wood,  for  women,  are 
the  only  articles  of  dress  deemed  indispensa- 
ble ;  but  many  of  the  females  have  long  robes, 
or  cloaks,  of  fur.  The  young  girls  wear  beads. 
Wlien  married,  their  chins  are  tattooed  with  ver- 
tical blue  lines,  and  they  wear  a  necklace  with 
a  single  sea-shell  in  front,  curiously  wrought. 
These  shells  are  very  ancient,  and  esteemed  of 
great  value. 

From  time  to  time  they  rode  into  the  camp, 
mounted  on  spirited  horses;  their  bodies  and 
limbs  painted  and  oiled,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  highly-polished  mahogany.  The 
dandies  paint  their  faces  perfectly  black.  War- 
riors add  a  streak  of  red  across  the  forehead, 
nose,  and  chin.  Their  ornaments  consist  of 
leathern  bracelets,  adorned  with  bright  buttons, 
and  worn  on  the  left  arm;  a  kind  of  tunic, 
made  of  buckskin  fringe,  hanging  fW>m  the 
shoulders;  beautiful  eagles*  feathers,  called 
**sormeh*'  —  sometimes  white,  sometimes   of 
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a  crimson  tint — tied  to  a  lock  of  hair,  aiul 
floating  from  the  top  of  the  head ;  and,  J  in  al- 
ly, strings  of  wampum,  made  of  circular  p)(^cc>^ 
of  shell,  with  holes  in  the  centre,  by  whi(;h 
they  are  strung,  often  to  the  length  of  ^cver* 
al  yards,  and  worn  in  coils  about  the  neck. 
These  shell  beads,  which  they  call  '*pookt''  are 
their  substitute  for  money,  and  the  wetiUU  of 
an  individual  is  estimated  by  the  **pook''  ljuIi 
he  possesses.  Among  the  Cuchans,  in  18o2,  u 
foot  of  **  pook"  wa3  equal  in  value  to  a  korae ; 
and  divisions  to  that  amount  are  made  by  the 
insertion  of  blue  stones,  such  as  by  CortmHdo 
and  Alar^on  were  called  ^'turkoises,*'  and  iirc 
now  found  among  ancient  Indian  ruins. 

The  Mojave  rancherias  are  sntroundcd  by 
granaries  filled  with  com,  mezquite  beans,  and 
tomillas.  The  houses  are  constructed  with  an 
eye  to  durability  and  warmth.  They  are  builc 
upon  sandy  soil,  and  are  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square ;  the  sides,  about  two  feet^ick,  of  wick- 
er-work and  straw ;  the  roofs  tnatched,  covered 
with  earth,  and  supported  by  a  dozen  cotton* 
wood  posts.  Along  the  interior  walls  are  ran  ged 
large  earthen  pots,  filled  with  store»  of  coru^ 
beans,  and  flour,  for  daily  use.  In  front  i^  a 
wide  shed,  a  sort  of  piazza,  nearly  as  largo  m 
the  house  itself.  Here  they  find  shelter  from 
rain  and  sun.  Within,  around  a  small  ft  re  in 
the  centre,  they  sleep.     But  their  favorite  ri^- 


'  sort  seems  to  be  the  roof,  where  could  wu^j 

'  be  counted  from  twenty  to  thirty  pei««*,  i^J 

I  apparently  at  liome.     Near  the  houses  were  * 

I  great  number  of  cylindrical  structure*,  iri|fcc«ufi' 

iea!  roofs,  quite  skillfuny  made  of  tvi«ii;  ifc»' 

wore  the  grBnaries,  alluded  to  above,  ftr  ifcer 

surplus  stores  of  com  and  m«zx|uil«. 

As  the  estplorcrf  poued  these  rancifflMr  tti' 
^  women  aud  children  wajtch«d  thetn  ftnn  t^ 
house-tops ;  atid  tlic  youtig  m«a»  fof  ^  ^"^ 
mi^nt,  suspended  their  spori  with  h^of  «^^ 
poles.  At  ^rst  only  a  few  of  the  riUtigegntm' 
od  in  dined  to  follow  themi  but  at  kngli  1^^ 
little  train  swf^lled  to  an  army  a  mlH  lo1<m>^ 
On  the  27ih  of  February,  bein^  fgvonJk  fb^ 
a  clear  and  calm  moruts^f  Ihay  haalCiMl  ^ 
take  advautagr^  of  it  to  cross  the  river ;  fcai^' 
rapid  cnrr^nt  and  the  lon|;  ropes  li|Mt  tJ^* 
**  gondola'"  in  niid-strcam»  The  Mfl9a«Bt»ii 
are  capital  swimmers,  planned  in,  and  ai^'' 
them  in  saving  tbeir  property ♦  Miiy  ^ 
brought  mfcs  to  the  spot,  amJcij^aiing  i»  ^ 
aster.  Tlmso  were  of  ttmplo  c<aa«Cn«lia&  ^ 
ing  merely  bundltJ*  of  ruthe#  plated  f»^  ^ 
side,  and  sue  u  rely  Hotmd  topethor  with  fl^^ 
But  thcv  were  light  and  Xiyyi«^ay«^ia'di' 
crews  plied  them  wijH  cernjJdftfaUle  to««t?- 
It  was  night  when  Onally  the  great  irmt  *«* 
accomplished — the  Coloraflo  croasgd,  i^  ^ 
eamp  pitched  on  the  right  batik. 
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Our  friends  had  now  quite  exhansted  their 
stock  in  trade  in  gifts,  although  laige  quantities 
of  grain  were  yet  in  camp  for  sale.  When  told 
that  their  white  brothers  were  too  poor  to  buy, 
the  Indians  expressed  no  disappointment,  but 
strolled  from  fire  to  fire,  laughing,  joking,  curi- 
ous but  not  meddlesome,  trying,  with  a  notable 
faculty  of  imitation,  to  learn  the  white  man's 
language,  and  to  teach  their  own. 

As  long  as  our  explorers  were  among  them, 
these  Mojares  were  gay  and  happy,  talking  ri- 
radously,  singing,  laughing.  Confiding  in  the 
good  intentions  and  kindness  of  the  strangers, 
Uiey  laid  aside  for  the  time  their  race's  studi- 
ous reserve.  Tawny  forms  glided  from  one 
camp-fire  to  another,  or  reclined  around  the 
blaze,  their  bright  eyes  and  pearly  teeth  glis- 
tening with  animation  and  delight.  They  dis- 
played a  new  phase  of  Indian  character,  bestow- 
ing an  insight  into  the  domestic  amusements 
which  are  probably  popular  at  their  own  fire- 
sides :  mingling  among  the  soldiers  and  Mexi- 
cans, they  engaged  them  in  games  and  puzzles 
with  strings,  and  some  of  their  inventions  in 
this  line  were  quite  curious. 

No  doubt  these  simple  people  were  really 
pleased  with  the  first  dawning  light  of  civiliza- 


tion. They  feel  the  want  of  comfortable  cloth- 
ing, and  appreciate  some  of  the  advantages  of 
trade.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  before  many 
years  pass  away,  a  great  change  will  have  taken 
place  in  their  country.  The  advancing  tide  of 
emigration  will  sweep  over  it,  and,  unless  the 
strong  arm  of  Grovemment  protects  them,  the , 
Mojares  will  be  driven  to  the  mountains  or  ex- 
terminated. 

"When  the  exploring  party  were  about  to  leave, 
the  chiefs  came  with  an  interpreter,  to  say  that 
a  national  council  had  been  held,  in  which  they 
had  approved  of  the  plan  for  opening  a  great 
road  through  the  Mojave  country.  They  knew 
that  on  the  trail  usually  followed  by  the  Pai- 
Utes  toward  California  the  springs  were  scanty, 
and  insufiicient  for  the  train;  that  thus  the 
mules  might  perish  on  the  road,  and  the  expe- 
dition fail.  Therefore  they  had  selected  a  good 
man,  who  knew  the  country  well,  and  would 
send  him  to  guide  their  white  brothers  by  an- 
other route,  where  an  abundance  of  water  and 
gross  would  be  found.  They  wished  their 
white  brothers  to  report  favorably  of  their 
conduct  to  the  Great  Chief  at  Washington,  in 
order  that  he  might  send  many  more  of  his 
people  to  pass  that  way,  and  bring  clothing  and 
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utensils  to  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
fields. 

Desiring  to  learn  something  of  their  notions 
regarding  the  Deity,  death,  and  a  fature  exist- 
ence, Lieutenant  Whipple  led  an  intelligent 
Mojave  to  speak  upon  these  subjects.  He 
,  stooped  and  drew  in  the  sand  a  circle,  which 
he  said  was  to  represent  the  former  casoy  or 
dwelling-place  of  Mat-e-Yil,  Creator  of  Earth 
(which  was  a  woman)  and  Hearen.  After  speak- 
ing for  some  time  with  impressive,  and  jet  al- 
most unintelligible,  earnestness  regarding  the 
traditions  of  that  bright  era  of  their  race  which 
all  Indians  delight  in  calling  to  remembrance, 
he  referred  again  to  the  circle,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  added : 


''This  grand  habitation  was  destrojed,  the 
nations  were  dispersed,  and  Mat-e-ril  took  his 
departure,  going  eastward  over  the  great  waten. 
He  promised,  howerer,  to  return  to  his  people 
and  dwell  with  them  foreyer ;  and  the  time  of 
his  coming  they  believe  to  be  near  at  hand." 

The  narrator  then  became  enthusiastic  in  the 
anticipation  of  that  event,  which  is  expected 
to  readize  the  Indian^s  hopes  of  a  paradise  on 
earth.  Much  that  he  said  was  incomprehens- 
ible. The  principal  idea  suggested  was  the 
identity  of  their  Deliverer,  coming  from  the 
east,  with  the  Montezuma  of  the  Poeblo  In- 
dians, or  perhaps  the  Messiah  of  Israel;  and 
yet  the  name  of  Montezuma  seemed  atterljnn- 
known  to  this  Indian  guide.     His  ideas  of  a 
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fatare  existence  appeared  somewhat  vague  and 
undefined.  The  Mojaves,  he  said,  wei;^  accns- 
tomed  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  but  they 
believe  that  an  undying  soul  arises  from  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  and  takes  its  flight,  over 
the  mountains  and  waters,  eastward  to  the  hap- 
py spirit-land. 

Leronx  says,  that  he  has  been  told  by  a  priest 
of  California  that  the  Colorado  Indians  were 
Aztecs,  driven  from  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Cortex.  He  thinks  the  circle  rep- 
resents their  ancient  city,  and  the  water  spoken 
of  refers  to  the  surrounding  lakes.  This  idea 
derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact,  men- 
tioned by  Alar9on,  that,  in  his  memorable  expo- 
dition  up  the  Colorado  River  in  1540,  he  met 
with  tribes  that  spoke  the  same  language  as  his 
Indian  interpreters,  who  accompanied  him  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  or  Culiacan. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  explorers  had 
not  a  better  medium  of  communication  with 
this  people,  as,  on  this  subject,  much  that  is 
interesting  might  be  learned  from  them.  They 
hare  not  yet  received  from  white  men  any  im- 
pressions to  conflict  with  or  to  change  the  tra- 
ditions handed  down  from  their  ancestors.  They 
seem  to  be  isolated  even  from  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico.  Although  a  blanket 
made  by  Moquis,  and  a  sash  of  Zufii  manufJEu;- 
ture,  were  found  among  them,  they  stated  that 
these  had  been  brought  to  them  by  Fai-Utes 
and  Yampais  Indians. 

Between  the  Mormon  Road  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  our  attention  is  called  to  but  one  tribe 
more.  In  the  blooming  valley  that  leads  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  near  the  rancho  of  Cocomon- 
ga,  a  village  of  the  wretched  Cahuillas  was 
found.  With  them  was  an  old  Indian,  attired 
in  an  entirely  new  suit,  in  the  fashion  of  a  Cal- 
ifomian  ranchero,  who  professed  to  have  come 
from  Josd  Antonio,  the  general-in-chief  of  the 
tribe.  His  object  was  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
plorers, oflScially,  whether  the  Califomians  had 
told  them  the  truth,  in  saying  that  Santa  Anna 
was  on  his  way  thither  to  drive  the  Americans 
from  the  land.  The  old  fellow  declared  that 
he  was  not  a  Cahullla,  but  a  Christian,  because, 
when  a  boy,  a  priest  of  San  Luis  Rey  converted 
him.  When  questioned  regarding  the  tradi- 
tions and  religious  notions  of  his  tribe  he  be- 
came very  reserved,  as  though  he  suspected 
some  sinister  design  beneath  the  inquiry.  His 
people  were  a  filthy,  and  miserable  set,  present- 
ing a  painful  contrast  to  the  Indians  on  the 
Colorado. 

The  wilder  bands  of  these  Cahuillas  range 
from  the  Mormon  Road  to  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  frequently  commit  depredations  upon  the 
frontier  rancbos  of  California.  They  are  not 
numerous — perhaps  do  not  exceed  five  hundred 
in  number.  Formerly,  they  all  belonged  to  the 
California  missions;  but  since  the  decadence 
of  those  institutions  they  have  been  peons  on 
the  ranchos,  where  many  yet  remain. 

On  the  24th  of  March  we  find  Lieutenant 
Whipple  and  his  party  at  San  Pedro,  on  the 


Pacific,  whence  all  the  officeiB,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Messrs.  White  and  Sherburne,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco, 
en  route  for  Washington. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

BY  JOHX  a  C.  ABBOTT. 

AS  soon  as  the  King  had  withdrawn  from  th^ 
Assembly,  that  body  was  thrown  into  great 
tumult  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
Louis  for  the  assistance  of  counsel.  It  was, 
however,  after  an  animated  debate,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  next  day,  voted  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  King  should  be  granted,  and  a  dep- 
utation was  immediately  sent  to  inform  the  King 
of  the  vote,  and  to  ask  what  counsel  he  would 
choose.  He  selected  two  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  Paris — M.  Tronchet  and  M.  Target. 
Tronchet  heroically  accepted  the  perilous  com- 
mission. Target,  with  pusillanimity  which  has 
consigned  his  name  to  disgrace,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Convention,  stating  that  his  principles 
would  not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  defense 
of  the  King.  *  The  venerable  Malesherbes,  then 
seventy  years  of  age,  immediately  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President,  imploring  permission  to  assume 
the  defense  of  the  monarch.  This  distinguished 
statesman,  a  friend  of  monarchy  and  a  personal 
friend  of  the  monarch,  had  been  living  in  the 
retirement  of  hb  country  seat,  and  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  Revolution.  By  permission  of  the 
Commune,  he  was  conducted,  after  he  had  been 
carefully  searched,  to  the  temple.  With  a  fal- 
tering step  he  entered  the  prison  of  the  King. 
Louis  XVI.  was  seated  reading  Tacitus.  The 
King  immediately  arose,  threw  his  arms  around 
Malesherbes  in  a  cordial  embrace,  and  said, 

''  Ah,  is  it  you,  my  friend !  In  what  a  situ- 
ation do  you  find  me  1  See  to  what  my  passion 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
whom  we  have  both  loved  so  much,  has  reduced 
me!  Why  do  you  come  hither?  Your  devo- 
tion only  endangers  your  life  and  can  not  save 
mine." 

Malesherbes,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  endeav- 
ored to  cheer  the  King  with  words  of  hope. 

**  No !"  replied  the  monarch,  sadly.  **  They 
will  condemn  me,  for  they  possess  both  the  pow- 
er and  the  will.  No  matter;  let  us  occupy  our- 
selves with  the  cause  as  if  we  were  to  gain  it. 
I  shall  gain  it  in  fact,  since  I  shall  leave  no  stain 
upon  my  memory." 

The  two  defenders  of  the  King  were  permit- 
ted to  associate  with  them  a  third,  ^  Des^ze, 
an  advocate  who  had  attained  much  renown  in 
his  profession.  For  a  fortnight  they  were  em- 
ployed almost  night  and  day  in  preparing  for 
the  defense.     Malesherbes  came  every  morning 


*  One  of  Napoleon's  first  acts  upon  becoming  Fbit  Con- 
sul was  to  show  his  aj^preciatlon  of  the  heroism  of  Tron- 
chet, by  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. **  Tronchet,**  hd  said,  ^*  was  the  soul  of  the  civil 
code,  as  I  was  its  demonstrator.  lie  was  gifted  with  a 
singularlf  profound  and  eorreet  nnderstaadlng,  but  he 
oonld  not  descend  to  develc^mentsi  He  spoke  badly,  and 
could  not  defend  what  be  propoted.**— .Y(^pol€on  at  S:. 
HeUna,  p.  102. 
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with  the  daily  papers,  and  prepared  for  the  la- 
bors of  the  erening.  At  five  oVlock  Tronchet 
and  Dese'ze  came,  and  thej  all  worked  together 
until  pine. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  wrote  his  will ;  a 
very  affecting  document,  breathing  in  every  line 
the  spirit  of  a  Christian.  He  also  succeeded  in 
so  far  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers  as  to 
open  a  slight  correspondence  with  his  family. 
The  Queen  pricked  a  message  with  a  pin  upon 
a  scrap  of  paper,  and  then  concealed  the  paper 
in  a  ball  of  thread,  which  was  dropped  into  a 
drawer  in  the  kitchen,  where  Clery  took  it  and 
conveyed  it  to  his  master.  An  answer  was  re- 
turned in  a  similar  way.  It  was  but  an  unsat- 
isfactory correspondence  which  could  thus  be 
carried  on ;  but  even  this  was  an  unspeakable 
solace  to  the  captives. 

At  length  the  plan  of  defense  was  completed. 
Malcsherbes  and  the  King  had  furnished  the 
facts,  Tronchet  and  Deseze  had  woven  them  all 
into  an  exceedingly  eloquent  and  affecting  ap- 
peal. He  read  it  aloud  to  the  King  and  his  as- 
sociates. The  pathetic  picture  he  drew  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  royal  family  was  so  tonching 
that  even  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet  could  not 
refrain  from  weeping,  and  tears  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  the  King.  At  the  close  of  the  reading 
the  King  turned  to  Deseze,  and,  in  the  spirit  of 
true  majesty  of  soul,  said, 

*'I  have  to  request  of  you  to  make  a  painful 
sacrifice.  Strike  out  of  your  pleading  the  per- 
oration. It  is  enough  for  me  to  appear  before 
such  judges  and  show  my  entire  innocence.  I 
will  not  move  their  feelings."* 

Deseze  was  very  reluctant  to  accede  to  this 
request,  but  was  constrained  to  yield.  After 
•  lAcretelle. 


Tronchet  and  Deseze  bad  retired  tbat  night,  the 
King,  left  alone  with  Malesherbes,  seemed  to 
be  troubled  with  some  engrossing  thought.  At 
last  he  said, 

**I  have  now  a  new  source  of  regret  De- 
seze and  Tronchet  owe  me  nothing.  They  de- 
vote to  me  their  time,  exertions,  and  perhaps 
their  life.  How  can  I  requite  them  ?  I  possess 
nothing ;  and  were  I  to  leave  them  a  legacy  it 
would  not  be  paid  ;  besides,  what  fortune  could 
repay  such  a  debt?" 

"Sire,"  replied  Malesherbes,  "their  con- 
sciences and  posterity  will  rewai*d  them.  Bat 
it  is  in  your  power  to  grant  them  a  favor  they 
will  esteem  more  than  all  those  yon  had  it  in 
your  power  to  bestow  upon  them  formerly." 

**  What  is  it?"  added  the  King. 

**  Sire,  embrace  them,"  Malesherbes  replied. 

The  next  day,  when  they  entered  his  cham- 
ber, the  King  approached  them  and  pressed 
each  to  his  heart  in  silence.  This  touching 
testimonial  of  the  King's  gratitude,  and  of  his 
impoverishment,  was  to  the  noble  hearts  of  these 
noble  men  an  ample  remuneration  for  all  their 
toil  and  peril. 

The  2Gth  of  December  had  now  arrived,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  final  trial.  At  an  early 
hour  all  Fans  was  in  commotion,  and  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  metropolis  was  again  mar- 
shaled. The  sublimity  of  the  occasion  seemed 
to  have  elevated  the  character  of  the  King  to 
unusual  dignity.  He  was  neatly  dressed,  his 
beard  shaved,  and  his  features  were  serene  and 
almost  majestic,  in  their  expression  of  imper- 
turbable resignation.  As  he  rode  in  the  car- 
riage with  Chambon,  the  mayor,  and  Santerre, 
the  commander  of  the  National  Guard,  he  con- 
versed cheerfully  upon   a  variety  of  topics. 
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Santerre,  regardleM  of  the  etiquette  which  did 
not  allow  a  subject  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  monarch,  sat  with  his  hat  on.  The 
King  turned  to  him,  and  said,  with  a  smile, 

*'The  last  time.  Sir,  you  conreyed  me  to  the 
Temple,  in  your  hurry  you  forgot  your  hat ;  and 
now,  I  perceive,  you  are  determined  to  make 
np  for  the^omission.'* 

On  entering  the  Convention  the  ICing  took 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  counsel,  and  listened 
with  intense  interest  to  the  reading  of  his  de- 
fense, watching  the  countenances  of  his  judges 
to  see  the  effect  it  was  producing  upon  their 
minds.  Occasionally  ho  whispered,  and  even 
with  a  smile,  to  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet. 
The  Convention  received  the  defense  in  pro- 
found silence. 

The  defense  consisted  of  three  leading  divi- 
sions. First,  it  was  argued  that  by  the  Consti- 
tution the  King  was  inviolable,  and  not  respons- 
ible for  the  acts  of  the  Crown — that  the  Minis- 
ters alone  were  responsible.  He  secondly  ar- 
gaed,  that  the  Convention  had  no  right  to  try 
the  King,  for  the  Convention  were  his  accusers, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  act  as  his  judges. 
Thirdly,  while  protesting,  as  above,  the  invio- 
lability of  the  King,  and  the  invalidity  of  the 
Convention  to  judge  him,  he  then  proceeded  to 
the  discussion  of  the  individual  charges.  Some 
of  the  charges  were  triumphantly  repelled,  par- 
ticularly that  of  shedding  French  blood  on  tlie 
10th  of  August.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  the 
people,  not  Louis  XVI.,  were  the  aggressors. 
As  soon  as  Deseze  had  finished  his  defense,  the 
King  himself  rose  and  said,  in  a  few  words  which 
he  had  written  and  committed  to  memory, 

*' You  have  heard  the  grounds  of  my  defense. 
I  shall  not  repeat  then[L  In  addressing  you, 
perhaps  for  the  last  time,  I  declare  that  my 
conscience  reproaches  me  with  nothing,  and 
that  my  defenders  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
have  never  feared  to  have  my  public  conduct 
scrutinized.  But  I  am  grieved  to  find  that  I 
am  accused  of  wishing  to  shed  the  blood  of  my 
people,  and  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  10th  of 
August  are  laid  to  my  charge.  I  confess  that 
the  numerous  proofs  I  have  always  given  of  my 
love  for  the  people  ought  to  have  placed  me 
above  this  reproach.'* 

He  resumed  his  seat.  The  President  then 
asked  if  he  had  any  thing  more  to  say.  He 
declared  he  had  not,  and  retired  with  his  coun- 
sel firom  the  hall.  As  he  was  conducted  back 
to  the  Temple,  he  conversed  with  the  same  se- 
renity he  had  manifested  throughout  the  whole 
day.  It  was  five  o'clock,  and  the  gloom  of 
night  was  descending  upon  the  city  as  he  re- 
entered his  prison. 

No  sooner  had  the  King  left  the  hall  than  a 
riolent  tumult  of  debate  commenced,  which  was 
continued,  day  after  day,  with  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  eager,  agitated  speakers  hurrying  to 
the  tribune  for  twelve  dajrs.  Some  were  in  fa- 
vor of  an  immediate  judgment,  some  were  for 
referring  the  question  to  the  people ;  some  de- 
manded the  death  of  the  King,  others  impris- 


onment or  exile.  On  the  7th  of  January  all 
seemed  weary  of  these  endless  speeches,  and 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  same  arguments. 
Still,  there  were  many  clamorous  to  be  heard ; 
and,  after  a  violent  contest,  it  was  voted  that 
the  decisive  measure  should  be  postponed  for  a 
week  longer,  and  that  on  the  14th  of  January 
the  question  should  be  taken. 

The  fatal  day  arrived.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion in  the  three  following  questions.  First, 
Is  Louis  guilty?  Second^  Shall  the  decision 
of  the  Convention  be  submitted  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  people  ?  The  whole  of  the  15th  was 
occupied  in  taking  these  two  votes.  Louis  was 
unanimously  declared  to  be  guilty,  with  the 
exception  of  ten  who  refused  to  vote,  declaring 
themselves  incapable  of  acting  both  as  accusers 
and  judges.  On  the  question  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people,  281  voices  were  for  it,  428  against 
it."*  And  now  came  the  third  great  and  solemn 
question.  What  shall  be  the  sentence  ?  Each 
member  was  required  to  write  his  vote,  sign  it, 
and  then,  before  depositing  it,  to  ascend  the 
tribune  and  give  it  audibly,  with  any  remarks 
which  he  might  wish  to  add. 

The  voting  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  and  continued  all  night, 
and  without  any  interruption,  for  twenty-four 
hours.  All  Paris  was  during  the  time  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement,  the  galleries  of  the 
Convention  being  crowded  to  suffocation.  Some 
voted  for  death,  others  for  imprisonment  until 
peace  with  allied  Europe,  and  then  banishment. 
Others  voted  for  death,  with  the  restriction  that 
the  execution  should  be  delayed.  They  wished 
to  save  the  King,  and  yet  feared  the  accusation 
of  being  Royalists  if  they  did  not  vote  for  his 
death.  The  Jacobins  all  voted  for  death.  They 
had  accused  their  opponents,  Ihe  Girondists,  of 
being  secretly  in  favor  of  royalty,  and  as  such 
had  held  them  up  to  the  execration  of  the  mob. 
The  Girondists  wished  to  save  the  King.  It 
was  in  their  power  to  save  him.  But  it  required 
more  courage,  both  moral  and  physical,  than 
ordinary  men  possess,  to  brave  Uie  vengeance 
of  the  assassins  of  September  who  were  hover- 
ing around  the  hall. 

It  was  pretty  well  understood  in  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  fate  of  the  King  depended  upon 
the  Girondist  vote,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that 
the  party  would  vote  as  did  their  leader.  It 
was  a  moment  of  fearful  solemnity  when  Verg- 
niaud  ascended  the  tribune.  Breathless  silence 
pervaded  the  Assembly.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  him.  His  countenance  was  pallid  as  that 
of  a  corpse.  For  a  moment  he  paused,  with 
downcast  eyes,  as  if  hesitating  to  pronounce  the 
dreadful  word.  Then,  in  a  gloomy  tone  which 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  all  present,  he  snid.  Death,* 


•  Lanuutine,  Hist  Gir.,  ii.  843. 

t  *'  Tho  crowd  in  tbe  galleries  received  with  murmurt 
all  votes  that  were  not  for  death,  and  tbejr  frequently 
addressed  threatening  gestures  to  tbe  Assembly  itaell 
The  deputies  replied  to  them  from  the  interior  of  tbe 
hall,  and  henoe  resulted  a  tumultaoos  ezohange  of  mea- 
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Nearlj  all  the  Girondists  voted  for  death,  with 
the  restriction  of  delaying  the  execution.  Many 
of  the  purest  men  in  ^e  nation  thus  yoted,  with 
emotions  of  sadness  which  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. The  noble  Camot  gave  his  vote  in 
the  following  terms:  "Death;  and  never  did 
word  weigh  so  heavily  on  my  heart" 

When  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  called,  deep 
silence  ensued.  He  was  cousin  of  the  King, 
and  first  prince  of  the  blood.  By  birth  and 
opulence  he  stood  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
aristocratic  supremacy.  Conscious  of  peril,  he 
bad  for  a  long  time  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  conciliate  the  mob  by  adopting  tfafi 
most  radical  of  Jacobin  opinions.  The  Duke^ 
bloated  with  the  debaucheries  which  had  dis- 
graced his  life,  ascended  the  steps  slowly,  un- 
folded a  paper,  and  read  in  heartless  tones  these 
words : 

"  Solely  occupied  with  my  duty,  convinced 
that  all  who  have  attempted,  or  shall  attempt 
hereafter,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  merit 
death,  I  vote  for  Death." 

The  atrocity  of  this  act  excited  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Assembly,  and  loud  murmurs  of 
disapprobation  followed  the  prince  to  his  seat. 
Even  Robespierre  despised  his  pusillanimity, 
and  said, 

^'The  miserable  man  was  only  required  to 
listen  to  his  own  heart,  and  make  himself  an 
exception.  But  he  would  not  or  dare  not  do 
so.  The  nation  would  have  been  more  mag- 
nanimous than  he.""* 

At  length  the  long  scrutiny  was  over,  and 
Vergniaud,  who  had  presided,  rose  to  announce 
the  result.  He  was  pale  as  death,  and  it  was 
observed  that  not  only  his  voice  faltered  bnt 
that  his  whole  frame  trembled. 

"Citizens,"  said  he,  "you  are.about  to  ex- 
ercise a  great  act  of  justice.     I  hope  humanity 


aeei  and  abasiTe  epithets.  This  fearfully  ominoos  scene 
bad  abaken  aU  mtods  aod  changed  many  reaolutions. 
Yergniaod,  who  had  appeared  deeply  affected  by  the  fate 
of  Louli  XVI.,  and  who  had  declared  to  his  friends  that 
he  never  conld  condemn  that  unfortunate  prince,  Verg- 
niaud, on  beholding  this  tumultuous  scene,  imagined  that 
he  saw  ciril  irar  kindled  in  France,  and  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  Mailbe's 
amendment  (which  required  that  ^e  execution  should  be 
delayed).  On  being  questioned  respecting  bis  change  of 
opinion,  he  replied  that  he  thought  he  saw  dvil  war  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  that  he  durst  not  iMtlance 
the  life  of  an  individual  against  the  wel&re  of  France." 
— Tbubbs'b  History  of  the  French  SevobOion^  voL  ii. 
p.  68. 

•  •'  Robespierre  was  by  no  means  the  worst  character 
who  figured  in  the  Revolution.  He  opposed  trying  the 
Queen.  He  was  not  an  atheist ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
publicly  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
in  opposition  to  many  of  his  colleagues.  Neither  was  he 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  all  priests 
and  nobles,  like  many  othen.  Robespierre  wanted  to  pro- 
claim the  King  an  outlaw,  and  not  to  go  through  the 
ridiculous  mockery  of  trying  him.  Robespierre  was  a 
fanatic,  a  monster:  but  he  was  incorruptible,  and  incapa- 
ble of  robbing  or  of  caosing  the  deaths  of  others,  either 
fh>m  penonal  enmity  or  a  desire  of  enriching  himselil 
He  was  an  enthusiast,  but  one  who  really  believed  that 
he  was  acting  right,  and  died  not  worth  a  sou.  In  some 
respects  Robespierre  may  he  said  to  have  been  an  honest 
man.**— ^TopoUon  at  St.  Helena,  p.  tt'K). 


will  enjoin  yon  to  keep  the  most  perfect  silence. 
When  justice  has  spoken  humanity  onght  to  be 
listened  to  in  its  turn." 

He  then  read  the  results  of  the  vote.  There 
were  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one  voten  in 
the  Convention  ;  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
voted  for  imprisonment  or  exile,  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  for  death,  inclndingHbosewho 
voted  that  the  execution  should  be  deliyed. 
Thus  the  majority  for  death  was  fifty-thiee; 
but  as  of  these  forty-six  demanded  a  suspeo- 
sion  of  the  execution,  there  renuuned  btit  a  nt- 
jority  of  seven  for  immediate  death.  Hariog 
read  this  result,  Veigniaud,  in  a  soirowfiil  tone, 
said :  "I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Conven- 
tion, that  the  punishment  pronounced  against 
Louis  Capet  is  death." 

The  counsel  of  Louis  XIV.,  who,  daring  the 
progress  of  the  vote,  had  urged  permiftttoo  to 
speak,  but  were  refused,  were  now  introdncei 
In  the  name  of  the  King,  Des^ze  appealed  to 
the  people  from  the  judgment  of  the  Conven- 
tion. He  urged  the  appeal  from  the  rery 
small  m^ority  which  had  decided  the  penalty. 
Tronchet  urged  that  the  penal  code  required  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  to  consign  one  to  punishment, 
and  that  the  King  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
a  privilege  which  every  subject  enjo3red.  Mak- 
sherbes  endeavored  to  speak,  but  was  so  orer- 
come  with  emotion  that,  violently  sobbing  he 
was  unable  to  continue  his  speech,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sit  down.  His  gray  hairs  and  his 
tears  so  moved  the  Assembly  that  Vergniaad 
rose,  and,  addressing  the  Assembly,  said,  "WiH 
you  decree  the  honors  of  the  sitting  to  the  de- 
fenders of  Louis  XVI.  ?*'  The  unanimous  re- 
sponse was,  "Yes,  yes." 

It  was  now  late  at  night,  and  the  Convention 
adjourned.  The  whole  of  the  18th  and  the  19th 
were  occupied  in  discussing  the  question  of  the 
appeal  to  the  people.  On  the  20th,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  final  vote  was  taken. 
Three  hundred  and  ten  voted  to  sustain  the  ap- 
peal ;  three  hundred  and  eighty  for  immediate 
death.  All  the  efforts  to  save  the  King  were 
now  exhausted,  and  his  fate  Mras  sealed.  A 
deputation  was  immediately  appointed,  head- 
ed by  Garat,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  acquaint 
Louis  XVI.  with  the  decree  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20A 
Louis  heard  the  noise  of  a  numerous  party  as- 
cending the  steps  of  the  tower.  As  they  en- 
tered his  apartment  he  rose  and  stepped  for^ 
ward  with  perfect  calmness  and  dignity  •o 
meet  them.  The  decree  of  the  Convention 
was  read  to  the  King,  declaring  him  to  ^ 
guilty  of  treason,  that  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  was  re- 
fused, and  that  he  was  to  be  executed  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  King  listened  to  the  reading  muno^ 
took  the  paper  firom  the  hands  of  the  secretary, 
folded  it  carefully,  and  placed  it  in  his  portfolio. 
Then  turning  to  Garat,  he  handed  him  a  p»I*'» 
saying, 
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"  Monsiear  Minister  of  Jnstice,  I  request  70a 
to  deliyer  this  letter  to  the  Convention.'* 

Garat  hesitated  to  take  the  paper,  and  the 
King  immediately  rejoined,  '*I  will  read  it  to 
yea,**  and  read,  in  a  distinct,  unfaltering  voice, 
as  follows : 

^I  demand  of  the  Convention  a  delaj  of  three 
days,  in  order  to  prepare  m jself  to  appear  heforo 
God.  I  require,  further,  to  see  freely  the  priest 
whom  I  shall  name  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
commune,  and  that  he  be  protected  in  the  act 
of  charity  which  he  shall  exercise  toward  me. 
I  demand  to  be  freed  from  the  perpetual  surveil- 
lance which  has  been  exercised  toward  me  for 
80  many  da3rs.  I  demand,  during  these  last 
moments,  leave  to  see  my  family,  when  I  desire 
it,  without  witnesses.  I  desire  most  earnestly 
that  the  Convention  will  at  once  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fate  of  my  family,  and  that  they 
be  allowed  immediately  to  retire  unmolested 
whithersoever  they  shall  see  fit  to  choose  an 
asylum.  I  recommend  to  the  kindness  of  the 
nation  all  the  persons  attached  to  me.  There 
are  among  them  many  old  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
me,  and  must  be  in  want." 

The  delegation  retired.  The  King,  with  a 
firm  step,  walked  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  his  chamber,  and  then  called  for  his  din- 
ner. He  sat  down  and  ate  with  his  usual  ap- 
petite. But  his  attendants  refused  to  let  him 
have  either  knife  or  fork,  and  he  was  furnished 


only  with  a  spoon.  This  excited  his  indigna- 
tion, and  he  said,  warmly, 

*^Do  they  think  that  I  am  such  a  coward  as 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  myself?  I  am  inno- 
cent, and  I  shfill  die  fearlessly.** 

Having  finished  his  repast,  he  waited  patient- 
ly for  the  return  of  the  answer  from  the  Con- 
vention. At  six  o*clock  Garat,  accompanied 
by  Santerre,  entered  again.  The  Convention 
refused  the  delay  of  execution  which  Louis 
XVI.  had  solicited,  but  granted  the  other  de- 
mands. 

In  a  few  moments  M.  Edgeworth,  the  eccle- 
siastic who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived.  He  en- 
tered the  chamber,  and,  overwhelmed  with  emo- 
tion, fell  at  the  monarch's  feet  and  burst  into 
tears.  The  King,  deeply  moved,  also  wept, 
and  as  he  raised  M.  Edgeworth,  said, 

**  Pardon  me  this  momentary  weakness.  I 
have  lived  so  long  among  my  enemies  that  habit 
has  rendered  me  indifferent  to  their  hatred,  and 
my  heart  has  been  closed  against  all  senti- 
ments of  tenderness.  But  the  sight  of  a  faith- 
ful friend  restores  to  me  my  sensibility,  which 
I  believed  dead,  and  moves  me  to  tears  in  spite 
of  myself.*' 

The  King  conversed  earnestly  with  his  spirit- 
ual adviser  respecting  his  will,  which  he  read, 
and  inquired  eamesUy  for  his  friends,  whose 
sufferings  moved  his  heart  deeply.  The  hour 
of  seven  had  now  arrived,  when  the  King  was 
to  hold  his  last  interview  with  his  family.    But 
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even  this  could  not  be  in  private.  He  was  to 
be  watched  by  his  jailers,  who  were  to  hear  er- 
ery  word  and  witness  every  gesture.  The  door 
opened,  and  the  Queen,  pallid  and  woe^strick- 
en,  entered,  leading  her  son  by  the  hand.  She 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and 
silently  endeavored  to  draw  him  toward  her 
chamber. 

**No,  no,**  whiq>ered  the  King,  clasping  her 
to  his  heart ;  *'  I  can  see  you  only  here." 

Madame  Elizabeth,  with  the  King's  daugliter, 
followed.  A  scene  of  anguish  ensued  which 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  portray.  The  King 
sat  down,  with  the  Queen  upon  his  right  hand, 
his  sister  upon  his  left,  their  arms  encircling 
his  neck,  and  their  heads  resting  upon  his 
breast  The  Dauphin  sat  upon  his  father's 
knee,  with  his  arm  around  his  neck.  The  beau- 
tiful Princess,  with  disheveled  hair,  threw  her- 
self between  her  father's  knees,  and  buried  her 
face  in  his  lap.  More  than  half  an  hour  passed 
during  which  not  an  articulate  word  was  spok- 
en; but  cries,  groans,  and  occasional  shrieks 
of  angubh,  which  pierced  even  the  thick  walls 
of  the  Temple  and  were  heard  in  the  streets, 
rose  from  the  group. 

For  two  hours  the  agonizing  interview  was 
continued.  As  they  graduafiy  regained  some 
little  composure,  in  low  tones  they  whispered 
messages  of  tenderness  and  love,  interrupted  by 
sobs  and  kisses  and  blinding  floods  of  tears.  It 
was  now  after  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  morning 
the  King  was  to  be  led  to  the  guillotine.  The 
Queen  implored  permission  for  them  to  remain 
with  him  through  the  night.  The  King,  through 
tenderness  for  them,  declined,  but  promised  to 
see  them  again  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. As  the  King  accompanied  them  to  the 
stair-case  their  cries  were  redoubled,  and  the 
Princess  fainted  in  utter  unconsciousness  at  her 
father  s  feet  The  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  Cleiy  carried  her  to  the  stairs,  and  the 
King  returned  to  the  room,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands,  sank,  exhausted,  into  a  chair. 
After  a  long  silence  he  turned  to  M.  Edgeworth 
and  said, 

"  Ah  I  Monsieur,  what  an  interview  I  have 
had!  Why  do  I  love  so  fondly?  Alas!  why 
am  I  so  fondly  loved?  But  we  have  now  done 
with  time.  Let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  eter- 
nity." 

The  King  passed  some  time  in  religious  con- 
versation and  prayer,  and  having  arranged  with 
M.  Edgeworth  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the 
morning,  at  midnight  threw  himself  upon  his 
bed,  and  almost  immediately  fell  into  a  calm 
and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  faithful  Clery  and  M.  Edgeworth  watched 
at  the  bedside  of  the  King.  At  five  o'clock  they 
woke  hhn.  **  Has  it  struck  five  ?"  inquired  the 
King.  **Not  yet  by  the  clock  of  the  tower," 
Clery  replied ;  *'  but  several  of  the  clocks  of  the 
city  have  struck."  **I  have  slept  soundly," 
remarked  the  King ;  "X  was  much  &tigaed  yes- 
terday." 


He  immediately  arose,  an  altar  hsd  been 
prepared  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  composed 
of  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  King,  aftt^  en- 
gaging earnestly  in  prayer,  received  the  sactft- 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Then  letdin; 
Cleiy  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  he  detached 
from  his  watch  a  seal,  and  took  from  his  finger 
a  wedding-ring,  and  handing  them  to  Cky, 
said: 

"  After  my  death  you  will  give  this  seal  to 
my  son,  this  ring  to  the  Queen.  Tell  her  I 
resign  it  with  pain  that  it  may  not  be  profaned 
with  my  body.  This  small  parcel  contains  lodts 
of  hair  of  all  my  family ;  that  you  will  give  her. 
Say  to  the  Queen,  my  dear  children,  and  m; 
sister,  that  1  had  promised  to  see  them  this 
morning,  but  that  I  desired  to  spare  them  the 
agony  of  such  a  bitter  separation  twice  orer. 
How  much  it  has  cost  me  to  depart  withont 
receiving  their  last  embraces !" 

He  could  say  no  more,  for  sobs  choked  his 
utterance.  Soon  recovering  himself  he  called 
for  scissors,  and  cut  off  his  long  hair,  that  he 
might  escape  the  humiliation  of  having  that 
done  by  the  executioner. 

**  A  few  beams  of  daylight  began  now  to  pen- 
etrate, through  the  grated  windows,  the  gloony 
prison,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  mm- 
bling  of  the  wheels  of  heavy  artillery,  were  heard 
in  the  streets.  The  King  turned  to  his  con- 
fessor and  said, 

''  How  happy  I  am  that  I  maintained  nj 
faith  on  the  throne !  Where  should  I  be  diis 
day,  but  for  this  hope  ?  Yes  I  there  is  on  high 
a  Judge,  incbrruptible,  who  will  award  to  me 
that  measure  of  justice  which  men  ref^  to  me 
here  below." 

Two  hours  passed  away,  while  the  King  list- 
ened to  the  gathering  of  the  troops  in  the 
court-yard  and  around  the  Temple.  At  nine 
o'clock  a  tumultuous  noise  was  heard  of  am 
ascending  the  stair^caae.  Santane  aiieied, 
with  twelve  municipal  officers  and  ten  geos 
d'armes.  The  King,  with  commanding  Toice 
and  gestore,  pointed  Santerre  to  the  door,  and 
said, 

**  You  have  come  foe  me.  I  iriU  be  with 
yon  in  an  instant ;  await  me  there." 

Falling  upon  his  knees,  he  engaged  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer,  and  then,  taming  to  M.  Edge- 
worth,  said, 

"  All  is  consummated.  Give  me  your  bless- 
ing, and  pray  to  God  to  sustain  me  to  the  end." 

He  rose,  and  taking  from  the  table  a  paper 
which  contained  his  last  will  and  testament, 
addressed  one  of  the  municipal  guard,  sayings 
**  I  beg  of  yott  to  transmit  this  paper  to  the 
Queen."  The  man,  whose  name  was  Jacqaes 
Roux,  bmtally  replied :  **  I  am  here  to  condoct 
you  to  the  scaffold,  not  to  perform  yoni  com- 
missions." 

"  True,"  said  the  King,  in  a  saddened  tone, 
but  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ir>^ 
tion.  Then  carefully  scanning  the  countenan- 
ces of  each  member  of  the  guard,  he  seiecied 
one  whose  features  expressed  humanity,  and 
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folicited  him  to  take  charge  of  the  paper.  The 
nutn,  whose  name  was  Gobean,  took  the  paper. 
The  King,  declining  the  cloak,  which  Clery 
oifered  him,  said,  "Give  me  only  my  hat." 
Then  taking  the  hand  of  Clery,  he  pressed  it 
aflectionately  in  a  final  adieu,  and  turning  to 
Santerre,  said,  "Let  us  go."  Descending  the 
stairs  with  a  firm  tread,  followed  by  the  armed 
escort,  he  met  a  turnkey  whom  he  had  the 
erening  before  reproached  for  some  imperti- 
nence. The  King  approached  him  and  said, 
in  tones  of  kindness. 


"Mathey,  I  was  somewhat  warm  with  yon 
yesterday,  excuse  me  for  the  sake  of  this  hour." 

As  he  crossed  the  conrt-yard,  he  twice  turned 
to  look  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment in  the  tower,  where  those  so  dear  to  him 
were  suffering  the  utmost  anguish  which  human 
hearts  can  endure.  Two  gens  d'armes  sat  upon 
the  front  seat  of  the  carriage.  The  King  and 
M.  Edgeworth  took  the  back  seat.  The  morn- 
ing was  damp  and  chill,  and  gloomy  clouds 
darkened  the  sky.  Sixty  drums  were  beating 
at  the  heads  of  the  horses,  and  an  army  of  troops, 
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with 'all  the  most  formidable  enginery  of  war, 
preceded,  sorronnded,  and  followed  the  carriage. 
The  noise  of  the  drums  prevented  an  j  conversa- 
tion, and  the  King  sat  in  silence  in  the  carriage, 
evidently  engaged  in  prayer.  The  procession 
moved  so  slowly  along  the  boulevards  that  it 
was  two  hours  before  they  reached  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  An  immense  crowd  filled 
the  place,  above  whom  towered  the  lofty  plat- 
form and  blood-red  posts  of  the  guillotine. 

As  the  carriage  stopped  the  King  whispered 
to  M.  Edgeworth,  **  We  have  arrived,  if  I  mis- 
take not"  The  drums  ceased  beating,  and  the 
whole  multitude  gazed  in  the  most  solemn  si- 
lence. The  two  gens  d'armes  alighted.  The 
King  placed  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  the 
heroic  ecclesiastic,  M.  Edgeworth,  and  said  to 
the  gens  d'armes : 

**  Gentlemen,  I  recommend  to  your  care  this 
gentleman.  Let  him  not  be  insulted  after  my 
death.     I  entreat  you  to  watch  over  him." 

*  *  Yes,  yes, "  said  one,  contemptuously ;  *  *  make 
your  mind  easy,  we  will  take  care  of  him.  Let 
us  alone." 

Louis  alighted.  Two  of  the  executioners 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  to  take  off  his 
coat  The  King  waved  them  away,  and  him- 
self took  off  his  coat  and  cravat,  and  turned 
down  the  collar  of  his  shirt,  that  his  throat 
might  be  presented  bare  to  the  knife.  They 
then  came  with  cords  to  bind  his  hands  behind 
his  back. 

"What  do  you  wish  to  do?"  said  the  King, 
indignantly. 

"  Bind  you,"  they  replied,  as  they  seized  his 
hands,  and  endeavored  to  fasten  them  with  the 
eords. 

"Bind  me  I"  replied  the  King,  in  tones  of 
deepest  feeling.  "No,  no;  I  will  never  con^ 
sent  Do  your  business,  but  you  shall  not  bind 
me." 

The  executioners  seized  him  rudely,  and 
called  for  help.  "Sire,"  said  his  Christian 
adviser,  "suffer  this  outrage,  as  a  last  resem- 
blance  to  that  God  who  is  about  to  be  your  re- 
ward." 

"Assuredly,  "replied  the  King,  "there  need- 
ed nothing  less  than  the  example  of  Grod  to 
make  me  submit  to  such  an  indignity."  Then 
holding  out  his  hands  to  the  executioners^  he 
said,  "  Do  as  you  will !  I  will  drink  the  cup  to 
the  dregs." 

With  a  firm  tread  he  ascended  the  steep 
steps  of  the  scaffold,  looked  for  a  moment  upon 
the  keen  and  polished  edge  of  the  axe,  and  then 
turning  to  the  vast  throng  said,  in  a  voice  clear 
and  untremulous, 

"People,  I  die  innocent  of  all  the  crimes 
imputed  to  me !  I  pardon  the  auUioi-s  of  my 
death,  and  pray  to  God  that  the  blood  you  are 
about  to  shed  may  not  fall  again  on  France." 

He  would  have  continued,  ^  but  the  drums 
were  ordered  to  beat,  and  hb  voice  was  imme- 
diately drowned.  The  execu^ners  seized  h  im, 
bound  him  to  the  plank,  the  slide  fell,  and  the 
head  of  Louis  XVI.  dropped  into  the  basket 


OUR  CHARLEY. 

I  OUGHT  to  be  a  happy  woman. 
We  live  in  a  neat  house,  in  a  plesaant 
neighborhood.  By  we  I  mean  my  hiid»nd 
and  myself;  Charley,  his  father's  namesake, 
our  son  and  heir,  aged  seven  years ;  the  babj, 
two  years  old,  whose  name  stands  in  our  Fam- 
ily Bible  as  Mary,  which  becomes  Minnie  when 
spoken ;  and  Ellen  O'Brien,  cook  and  maid  of 
aJl  work. 

My  husband  is  in  a  veiy  comfortable  bun" 
ness,  large  enough  to  supply  our  moderate 
wants,  and  leave  something  over,  even  in  diese 
hard  times ;  yet  not  so  large  as  to  compel  him 
to  make  a  slave  of  himself  to  manage  it  He 
goes  to  his  work  at  nine  o*clock ;  this  gives  him 
time  to  read  the  paper,  chat  with  me,  plaj 
with  the  children,  and  breakfast  leisurely.  He 
comes  home  at  five ;  so  that  he  can  rest,  dress, 
dine  at  six,  and  be  ready  for  any  arrangement 
that  we  may  have  made  for  the  evening.  These, 
I  take  it,  are  just  the  right  hours  for  a  husband. 
He  is  not  at  home  enough  to  be  in  the  wajr, 
and  is  absent  just  long  enough  to  be  glad  to 
see  me  when  he  returns. 

Our  Ellen  is  a  jewel.  She  can  broil  a  steak, 
make  capital  coffee,  and  even  boil  a  potato. 
With  a  little  assistance  from  me  she  gets  np 
my  husband's  linen  in  a  way  that  satisfies  hb 
critical  taste ;  and  never  grumbles  at  taking 
care  of  baby  or  looking  after  Master  Chailej. 
She  never  flirts  in  the  area  with  the  batcher  or 
milkman,  or  dawdles  at  the  Dutch  Grocery  on 
the  comer.  She  is  proof  against  the  bUndish- 
ments  of  itinerant  peddlers  and  book  agents. 
The  smoothest-tongued  of  all  the  tribe  never 
yet  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  leaie  him 
alone  in  the  hall  while  she  went  to  call  the 
"liady  of  the  House."  She  has  cousins  in 
plenty — as  what  genuine  Milesian  girl  has  not! 
— ^but  they  only  visit  her  at  reasonable  honrs, 
and  never  undertake  surreptitious  forays  npon 
the  tea-caddy  or  sugar-basin.  If  she  m^ 
tea  for  them,  she  does  it  openly  and  above- 
board,  as  though  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
so— as  indeed  she  has — for  "  servants"  are  hu- 
man beings,  and  have  a  just  clium  to  Uie  grati- 
fication of  kindly  feelings.  Foremost  among 
her  cousins  is  Patrick  Brady,  a  strapping,  fresh- 
looking  bricklayer,  with  a  nice  Uttle  acoonnt  in 
the  Savings'  Bank,  and  a  lot  in  Brooklyn,  npon 
which,  they  say,  he  is  building  a  house.  He 
makes  his  appearance  in  our  kitchen  two  eren- 
ings  in  the  week.  There  is  no  concealment  or 
subterfuge  when  I  h^pen  to  "  drop  down,**  a> 
I  make  it  a  point  to  do.  Mr.  Brady  wishes  me 
good-evening  with  the  air  of  a  man  satisfied 
with  himself  and  his  position — ^which  is  perfect* 
ly  right,  for  when  the  Brooklyn  house  is  com- 
pleted, our  Ellen  is  to  be  installed  in  it  as  Mrs. 
Brady,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  always  be  kind- 
ly welcomed  there.  Twenty  years  henoe,  if  all 
goes  well,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Bra^y  will  be  a  richer 
man  than  my  husband. 

Baby  is  never  sick,  and  rarely  cries.  My 
husband  never  comes  home  tired  ont  and  cross ; 
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or  hints  that  my  millincr^s  bills  are  ruining 
him ;  or  gmmbles  out  a  curse  at  the  mention 
of  Stewart  or  Brodie. 

With  such  a  husband,  baby,  and  *'htlp/*  I 
ought  to  be,  as  I  began  by  saying,  a  happy  wo- 
man.    So  I  should  be  were  it  not  for  Charley. 

How  that  seren-years-old  urchin  manages  to 
get  into  so  many  scrapes,  perpetrate  such  an  in- 
finite deal  of  mischief^  and  pick  np  such  a  rari- 
ety  of  queer  acquaintances,  passes  my  compre- 
hension. I  can  not  keep  him  in-doors  all  day, 
yet  I  neyer  let  him  go  out  for  a  run  in  the  Pa^ 
rade  Ground  without  feeling  sure  that  he  will 
come  back  escorted  by  a  troop  of  ragged,  dirty 
followers,  and  minus  some  article  of  dress  which 


he  has  given  or  swapped  away.  He  has  a  nat- 
ural affinity  for  shipwrecked  sailors,  old-clothes' 
men,  and  dog-sellers.  If  he  could  lead  about 
an  org^-grinder's  monkey  he  would  be  per- 
fectly happy.  He  is  ready  to  strike  up  a  friend- 
ship with  any  urchin  who  has  an  unwashed  face, 
crownless  hat,  and  ragged  nether  garments. 

Looking  from  the  window  not  a  week  ago,  1 
saw  him  with  his  father's  new  hat  and  best  coat 
in  his  hand,  in  deep  consultation  with  a  Dutch 
peddler.  The  faithful  Ellen  rushed  out  in  time 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  bargain. 
Upon  descending  to  the  street  I  found  that  he 
had  traded  off  a  vinegar-cruet,  two  silver-forks, 
his  cap,  and  one  of  baby^s  frocks,  for  two  razors. 
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a  bunch  of  cinnamon  cigars,  six  sticks  of  candj, 
a  piece  of  colored  soap,  and  a  dozen  steel  pens. 
The  Dutchman  could  not  speak  a  word  of  En- 
glish, but  was  negotiating  bj  signs  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mj  husband's  coat  and  hat.  He  had 
offered  a  jack-knife,  plaster  casts  of  Little  Sam- 
uel, General  Jackson,  and  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  three  packages  of  lozenges,  a  paper  of 
pins,  two  dozen  pearl  buttons,  and  a  wooden 
shaving-dish.  Charlej  was  standing  out  stout- 
ly for  a  Jews-harp,  a  crying  baby,  and  a  bottle 
of  Cologne,  in  addition,  when  the  opportune 
arriral  of  Ellen  put  a  stop  to  the  business. 

The  veiy  next  day  Master  Charley  came  rush- 
ing to  me. 


** Mamma,"  he  asked,  "mayn't  I  nm  with 
Forty?" 

I  consented,  though  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  what  running  with  Forty  meant. 

"That's  gallows!"  shouted  Master  Charlej. 
"  Look  out  for  the  bnll-gine  when  the  bell  rings! 
Nix  cum  raush  I     Jim-along-Josey  I'* 

He  was  away  before  I  could  recover  myself 
from  my  astonishment  Where  can  the  child 
have  picked  up  such  phrases  ? 

Half  an  hour  later,  hearing  a  great  noise  be- 
fore the  door,  I  looked  out.  There  was  om 
Charley  at  the  head  of  a  squad  of  a  dozen  rag- 
ged urchins.  They  had  rigged  an  old  candle- 
box  upon  wheels,  with  something  that  looked 
like  the  breaks  of  a  fire-engine  on  the  top. 
Charley,  his  long  curls  flying  in  the  wind,  was 
making  a  most  unearthly  tooting  upon  a  tin 
!  horn.     Pasteboard  badges  stuck  in  their  caps, 
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bore  the  number  40.     I  now  began  to  under- 
ftaod  what  ^*  mnning  with  Forty**  meant 

Haring  datifolly  honored  their  captain*8  fam- 
ily by  a  salate,  the  jurenile  Hremen  daahed 
around  the  comer  before  I  could  summon  Mas- 
ter Charley. 

In  an  hoar  my  hopeful  son  made  his  appear- 
ance, bat  sadly  changed.  His  long  curls  had 
been  clipped  off  close  to  his  head,  giving  him  a 
most  hang-dog,  rillainous  aspect. 

"Charley,"  said  I,  **what  havo  you  been 
about?" 

''Been  bavin*  my  hair  cut,  regular  fightln* 
fashion.  Just  like  Jake*8.'* 
•*  Like  Jake's  I  Who  is  Jake  ?" 
'*0h,  he's  a  real  nice  little  boy.  His  ma 
sells  candy  and  cigars.  She  gave  me  two  sticks 
of  candy  and  a  cigar  for  my  handkerchief;  and 
Jake  gave  me  such  a  pretty  dog  for  my  cap,  my 
new  knife,  and  six  cents.  He*s  such  a  pretty 
dog;  and  his  name^s  Growler.  1*11  go  and  fetch 
him." 

Charley  bolted  from  the  room,  and  soon  re- 
turned lugging  in  a  half-starved,  mangy  mon- 
grel, almost  as  big  as  himself. 

*'  Ain*t  he  a  beaut}',  mamina  ?  Jake  says  ho 
can  kill  rats  and  worry  cats  beautiful.  Mayn't 
he  sleep  in  my  bed  ?     He  barks  so  gallows.** 

"  Growler,  true  to  his  name,  set  up  a  terrific 
howl,  and  snapped  viciously  at  his  new  master. 
Charley  dropped  the  brute,  who  darted  under 
the  sofa,  and  lay  there,  obstinately  refusing  to 
be  coaxed  out,  and  snarled  and  showed  a  for- 
midable set  of  teeth  when  any  one  approached 
him.  Charley  began  to  cry.  His  new  ac- 
qoisition  had  suddenly  lost  all  its  charms. 

**Lenime  call  Jake.  He'll  catch  him  I"  he 
whimpered ;  and  rushing  out,  he  soon  returned 
with  his  nico  friend,  whose  original  style  of 
coiffiire  had  so  captivated  him. 

After  a  rigorous  hunt  around  the  room,  in 
the  course  of  which  Growler  contrived  to  demol- 
ish sundry  articles  of  crockery  and  commit  sad 
havoc  among  the  books  and  papers,  Jake  man- 
aged to  secure  the  cur. 

"There,  Jake,  you  may  have  him.  I  guess 
I  don't  want  him,"  sobbed  Charley. 

''Gimme   a   shill'n  for  ketchin'  on  him, 
whined  Jake. 
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The  shilling  was  produced,  and  Master  Jake 
departed  with  his  prize,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Charley. 

What  shall  I  do  with  the  boy  ? 


MARK  WILTON'S  WIFE. 

WHEN  I  began  my  artist-career  in  New  York 
painting  was  not  the  thing  it  now  is.  All- 
ston  had  become  great  alongside  of  Peale  and 
Stuart,  but  hardly  any  body  else  hoped  to  be. 
I  verily  believe  that  the  first  ten  years  I  spent 
here,  any  young  journeyman  of  the  brush  who, 
like  Hosea  Bigelow's  grandfather,  restricted  en- 
tirely the  exhibitions  of  hb  breadth  of  execution 
to  the  sides  of  bams,  had  a  better  chance  of 
success  than  I  who  worked  on  canvas.  Rome 
was  then  the  rapture  of  dreamers  or  the  heavy 
bore  of  school-books,  not  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  merchant's  family.  Art  had  few  patrons, 
and  the  Tenth  Street  palace  of  studios  slept 
uneduced  in  its  original  clay-pits  and  timber 
woods. 

The  place  I  called  my  studio  was  an  attic  on 
East  Broadway,  just  out  of  Chatham  Square. 
There,  above  the  noise  of  the  streets,  I  painted, ' 
sometimes  for  a  pittance,  sometimes  for  prac- 
tice ;  and  dreamed  for  pleasure,  or  for  nothing. 

It  is  true  I  had  very  hard  times.  I  have  seen 
the  day  when  the  Aurora  that  would  not  bring 
bread  was  put  down  for  the  tinman's  sign-board 
that  would.  Art  may  be  degraded  by  painting 
sign-boards,  but,  I  fancied,  hardly  so  much  as 
by  starving. 

Yet  I  had  my  happy  hours  too.  Their  cause 
partook  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  of  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  mankind — to  certain  ones  of  the 
rest  in  particular.  A  sentiment  not  approved 
in  the  moral  philosophies,  yet,  perhaps,  permis- 
sible in  a  man  whose  exercise  of  it  must  have 
been  so  innoxious  as  mine,  situated  as  I  was  in 
a  garret,  where  what  I  did  could  never  hurt  any 
body's  feelings.  I  live  on  the  Avenue  now,  and 
from  motives  of  kindness  do  not  indulge  in  the 
gratification. 

But  superiority  to  whom  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
There  was  my  classmate  at  college,  young 
Whiffletree,  who  at  his  graduation  was  worth 
five  thousand  a  year.  Having  opened  the  ball 
of  this  life  with  an  heiress  expecting  twice  at 
much,  at  the  time  I  sat  in  my  garret,  he  was  gay- 
ly  dancing  down  the  reel  to  the  music  of  golden 
trumpets,  and  careless  of  whose  toes  he  stepped 
on.  Yet  in  that  very  garret  I  used  to  regale 
myself,  at  least  once  every  day,  on  this  reflec- 
tion, **  How  much  better  off  I  am  than  young 
Whiflietreo!" 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  any  sky-light  to 
Whiffletree's  house ;  or,  if  there  was,  whether 
he  ever  used  it.  /  had  one,  and  there  is  no 
saying  how  valuable  it  was  to  me.  It  gave  mc 
right  of  entry  to  a  patch  of  heaven  just  six  feet 
square,  and  in  all  his  acres  there  was  not  one 
spot  so  fertile.  There  grew  the  blue  tints  that, 
being  transplanted  to  canvas,  made  beautiful 
women's  eyes ;  thence  I  brought  the  gold  that 
made  my  angels'  haur ;  and  there  were  cloud- 
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masses,  snn-streaks,  and  burning  tinges  for  any 
number  and  variety  of  landscape  views.  But 
especially  did  I  glory,  as,  at  the  drawing  nigfa 
of  evening,  I  sat  beneath  the  panes  taking  that 
humble  meal,  my  tea.  Tea  by  compliment; 
for  it  was  often  only  a  glass  of  water  which 
moistened  my  bread,  and  as  I  held  the  goblet  up 
and  let  the  rosy  light  stream  through  it,  I  ex- 
ulted, crying,  **Now  is  Whiffletree  just  at  his 
port,  drowsily  nodding  healths  to  the  table- 
friends  who  love  him  not ;  mine  is  the  self-same 
vintage  that  crowned  the  wedding  of  the  young 
couple  in  Galilee,  and  heaven  hath  given  it  its 
purple  like  theirs!** 

But  my  sky-light  was  not  my  only  stimulus 
to  cheerfulness.  Like  all  men  with  any  of  the 
true  artist-soul  in  them,  I  had  always  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  I  should  be  able  to 
claim  that  great  happiness — a  good  and  lovely 
wife.  I  had  pictured  to  myself  the  kind  of  wo- 
man I  would  like  to  be  ever  with  me ;  I  had 
moulded  her,  in  my  mind,  into  all  that  exqui- 
site softness  which  makes  her  heart  a  sweet  pil- 
low in  trouble,  and  an  elastic  reservoir  for  the 
*  joy  which  is  too  large  to  bear  alone ;  I  had 
beautified  her  brows  with  that  heroic  patience 
which  rests  on  woman*s  head  like  a  halo — on 
ours  like  a  crown  of  thorns.  She  shall  be  just 
so  tall,*said  I ;  just  so  roundly  formed ;  with  this 
expression,  this  pose. 

At  last  it  struck  me  that  I  would  paint  her. 
For  surely  to  have  some  tangible  image  of  this 
reward  which  was  to  be— even  though  it  might 
not,  could  not,  thoroughly  represent  the  ideal — 
would  be  a  great  incitement,  a  goal  to  struggle 
toward. 

I  took  a  week  out  of  my  most  inspired  season 
— ^the  early  spring — ^and  gave  it  up  to  this  deli- 
cate work.  For  a  whole  day  at  a  time  I  could 
paint  on  easily,  proudly;  the  veiy  next,  per- 
haps, saw  me  dissatisfied  after  an  hoar  s  work, 
but  undisconraged.  I  blotted  out  the  failure, 
and  went  forward  anew. 

At  last  I  finished  it.  Sacrificing  the  physic- 
al to  the  spiritual  for  a  while,  I  stinted  some  of 
my  lower  daily.needs  until  I  could  afibrd  to  give 
it  a  handsome  oval  frame,  and  then  hung  it 
close  by  my  easel  where  I  might  glance  at  it 
now  and  then,  and  gain  courage  in  the  work 
for  food  and  fame. 

Somehow  or  other  I  did  fisir  better  after  that 
picture  than  ever  before.  The  paintings  which 
I  sent  to  the  Academy,  just  then  in  its  child- 
hood, were  every  where  pronounced  successes. 
One  by  one  patrons  dropped  in,  or  rather  up, 
and  at  length  I  became  of  a  mind  to  move  into 
a  politer  and  more  accessible  studio.  One 
May  morning  that  change,  by  the  intervention 
of  one  cart  and  a  small  boy  with  a  hand-car, 
was  accomplished  without  detriment  to  my  mea- 
gre stock  of  movables. 

My  wife  I  carried,  wrapped  in  much  cotton 
and  paper,  in  my  own  arms.  My  new  studio 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  communicating  by  a 
door.  Against  the  wall  of  the  inner  one  I  sus- 
pended her,  so  that  I  could  still  look  at  her  as 


I  painted,  yet  guard  her  from  unhallowed  eyes 
of  curiosity  or  custom,  by  closing  the  passage  at 
the  first  footfall  outside.  Oh  the  sweet  progress 
I  made  as  I  painted  toward  that  woman—feh 
her  growing  more  possible — and  said,  **Noc  to- 
morrow, perhaps,  nor  the  day  after,  but  next 
year,  who  knows  but  you  may  be  mine  !** 

Now  that  I  had  become  known,  young  WUf- 
fletree  patronized  me.  Forgetting  entirely  the 
obscure  hiatus  between  our  parting  at  the  eol- 
lege  threshold  and  his  meeting  me  as  the  lion- 
ized artist,  he  was  glad  to  see  me — devilish  glid 
— ^thought  I  had  been  dead,  old  boy— and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  finding  I  was  not  in 
the  sculpture  line  too,  to  his  great  sorrow,  for  he 
would  have  liked  an  equestrian  statue  of  him- 
self as  appearing  in  the  mounted  militia,  be 
gave  me  an  order  to  paint  his  wife. 

For  the  first  sitting  I  appointed  a  bright  dij 
in  June,  when  the  leaves  were  all  out,  and  a 
fresh  smell  of  the  flowering  orchards  up  the 
river  came  down  on  the  bri^  north  breeze,  so 
that  I  felt  in  grand  spirits  for  the  work,  and  be- 
took myself  to  Whiflietree*s  house  with  alacrity. 
I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  lady,  state- 
ly, handsome,  frigid,  and  in  velvets.  At  (bat 
day  the  idea  of  painting  a  lady  in  any  thing 
but  velvets  or  the  stiflnsst  of  brocades  wonki 
have  been  thought  an  absurdity.  The  ni^ress 
of  a  house  who  expected  to  be  handed  down  to 
coming  generations,  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  seen  by  her  grandchildren, 
like  Healy's  beauties,  in  the  informality  of  tulle 
and  muslin,  quite  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
proposed  to  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait  in  ganze 
or  tissue  paper. 

We  had  broken  the  ice  of  the  ceremonious 
introduction — interchanged  the  ordinary  plati> 
tudes  of  compliment — got  the  right  light,  seat, 
and  pose,  and  I  had  been  sketching  away  dili- 
gently for  about  half  an  hour,  when  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  door — ^veiy  faint  and  timid,  like 
that  of  a  little  child.  The  door  of  the  parlor  in 
which  I  stood  before  the  lady  was  hidf  open, 
and  I  could  see  the  footman  as  he  went  to  an- 
swer it,  hear  the  knob  turn,  and  then  a  girfi 
voice,  which  said,  **  Will  you  ask  your  mi«tre» 
if  she  can  give  me  any  sewing  ?** 

Involuntarily  I  started  at  that  voice.  It  y^ 
the  sweetest  1  had  ever  heard— had  heard  only 
in  dreams  before. 

With  an  irresolution  strangely  contrasting 
with  his  usual  imperturbable  impudence,  the 
fiunkey  stood  for  a  moment  hesitating  tvbcther 
to  slam  the  door  in  her  fiwie.  Then  recovering 
his  habitual  pomposity,  he  answered,  *'We>e 
nothing  for  you." 

**-d.«^,  if  you  please." 

These  last  words  were  said  in  so  calm  yet  de- 
cided a  tone  that  even  the  blunted  instincts  of 
the  man  showed  him  he  was  dealing  with  a  su- 
perior— one  who  had  been  used  to  the  rc^«rt 
of  others,  and  never  forgot  her  own.  He  left 
the  front  door  just  ajar,  and  retreating  to  ^ 
parlor,  looked  in  to  say,  "There's  a  woman^« 
the  door,  Mrs.  Whiffletree,  who  wants  wort" 
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**  I  tiioaght  mj  orders  were,  Thomas,  always 
to  send  such  people  away  !** 

<*yer7  trne,  ma^am;  but  she  woiildn*t  go 
wiAont  my  asking." 

"Make  her,  then." 

Upon  which  the  menial  retnmed  to  th»  door, 
and,  deigning  no  farther  parley,  trinmphantly 
sUnmied  the  door  in  the  suppliant's  face. 

It  must  hare  been  the  sound  of  that  voice — 
or  the  surprise  at  any  one  so  much  in  want  as 
to  ask  for  work  so  earnestly,  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  little  cowed  by  that  want  as  not  to  cringe 
and  go  away  at  the  first  rebuff— or,  it  may  hare 
been  a  little  momentary  disgust  at  the  ice-beau- 
ty I  was  painting,  which  would  hide  itself. 
At  any  rate,  I  put  down  the  crayon  fbr  a  min- 
ute, and  looked  out  of  the  window.  Just  then 
the  tired  foot  of  the  young  girl  came  slowly  off 
the  last  step ;  with  a  short  hesitation  she  look- 
ed the  other  way  up  the  street,  then,  more  de- 
cidedly, she  turned  and  came  past  the  window. 
All  the  time  I  looked  at  her  with  that  steadfast 
gtze  which  sees  but  one  thing,  and  surely  obe- 
dient to  the  powerful  law  of  magnetism  which 
nerer  fuls  between  men  and  women,  she  lifted 
her  face  so  that  it  looked  full  into  my  own. 

Gracious  Heavens !  The  face !  the  face  I  // 
was  the  one  I  had  been  pcunting  toward  for  six 
years. 

No  wonder  jonng  Whiffletree's  wife  was 
startled  from  her  coldness;  no  wonder  she 
thought  me  suddenly  gone  mad;  no  wonder 
that  on  that  account  she  and  her  husband  dis- 
missed me  forever,  and  to  my  somewhat  injury 
jet  exceeding  little  care  spoke  of  me  always 
after  that,  as  we  speak  of  old  acquaintances  in 
Bedlam.  I  lost  that  portrait^ — ^but  I  found  my 
own! 

For  with  a  half  murmured  incoherent  apology 
--dashing  my  pencil  down  and  my  hat  on — and 
leaving  Madam  and  my  easel  where  they  stood, 
I  rushed  through  the  door,  half  knocking  down 
the  astonished  flunkey  in  my  way,  and  was  in 
the  street  at  a  leap. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  to  be  sure,  but 
then  the  fear  of  losing  sight  of  her  in  the  wil- 
derness of  New  York,  that  was  terrible.  So 
then,  straightway,  if  Mrs.  Whiffletreo  had  con- 
descended to  come  to  the  window,  she  beheld 
the  mortifying  spectacle  of  the  artist-friend 
whom  her  husband  had  presented  in  close  pur- 
suit of  a  repulsed  sewing  girL 

At  first  it  struck  me  that  I  would  instantly 
catch  up  with  her  and  address  her.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  showed  me  that  this  was  not 
the  best  way.  That  womanly  self-possession 
in  trouble  which  would  not  let  any  thing  in  her 
walk  or  the  carriage  of  her  head  proclaim  to  the 
street  that  she  had  been  chilled  or  pained,  to- 
gether with  what  I  had  learned  of  her  from  the 
few  words  spoken  at  the  door,  told  me  that  such 
conduct  would  be  intrusion  on  a  native  lady. 
Perhaps  an  intrusion  to  be  distinctly  repelled. 

Keeping  at  just  such  a  distance  behind  her 
as  might  enajble  me  to  notice  without  being 
noticed,  I  followed  her  footsteps  for  more  than 


an  hour.  She  stopped  at  several  doors,  and 
repeated  the  same  petition  only  to  meet  the 
same  refusal  that  had  fallen  to  her  portion  at 
Whiffietree's.  While  she  stood  on  the  steps,  I 
lay  perdu  behind  tree  boxes,  waiting  to  renew 
my  pursuit  as  soon  as  she  came  down.  As  I 
stood  in  this  position  at  one  corner,  three  ladies 
whom  I  knew  passed  by,  and  recognizing  me 
with  some  surprise  in  so  curious  a  situation,  re- 
sorted to  the  hypothesis  that  I  was  studying  the 
natural  tints  of  wood,  which,  being  told  to  other 
friends  of  theirs,  gained  me  quite  a  reputation 
for  industry. 

At  length  the  young  girl  seemed  utterly  hope- 
less of  success  fbr  that  day  at  least,  and  tried  no 
more  doors.  E^ven  her  heroic  patience  almost 
gave  way,  and  I  could  see  firom  the  air  with 
which  she  drew  her  vail  closer  and  quickened 
her  steps  that  she  was  wanting  to  cry,  and  get- 
ting home  as  fast  as  possible  that  she  migh^  do 
it  unnoticed.  It  was  now  easier  to  follow  her. 
Through  the  streets,  on  toward  the  upper  and 
then  almost  unsettled  part  of  the  city,  we  kept 
our  common  way,  until  at  last,  reaching  a  broad 
waste  field,  now  thick  sown  with  fVee-stone 
houses,  she  took  the  narrow  pathway  which  ran 
across  it  through  scanty  grass  and  luxuriant 
weeds  toward  a  very  small  wooden  bouse  lying 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  dreary  blankness. 
We  were  the  only  two  upon  the  waste,  and 
fearing  that  she  might  turn,  I  sat  down  behind 
a  huge  boulder  and  waited  until  she  was  quite 
on  the  door-sill.     Then  she  passed  in. 

It  was  now  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
complete  my  chase.  I  too  hurried  to  the  door 
and  knocked.  Before  the  knock  was  answered, 
I  had  time  with  one  quick  glance  to  take  in  a 
hundred  little  things  which  spoke  of  tenants 
within  blessed  with  the  rare  appreciation  of  this 
fact — the  poor  of  this  worid  are  too  poor  to  re- 
fuse God's  free  gifts.  All  around  the  exqn isite- 
ly  clean  door-step  were  blooming  those  flowers 
which  Heaven  gives  to  all  of  us  for  the  asking 
— ^wild  violets,  forest  geraniums,  anemones,  and 
many  another  of  the  transplanted  children  of 
the  wood.  An  eglantine,  deftly  trained  by  un- 
mistakable woman-fingers,  hid  with  its  fra- 
grant leaves  and  blossoms  half  the  side  of  the 
house,  growing  ever  more  and  more  into  a 
mantle  of  gentlest  charity  fbr  the  rough  boards 
to  which  man's  workmanship  had  only  granted 
one  coat  of  coarse  yellow  paint,  and  verily  man 
could  not,  had  he  the  will,  have  brightened 
that  house  with  such  tints  as  Nature  and  the 
womanly  heart  had  given  it  Smoothly  grav- 
eled was  the  little  path  in  front  of  the  low  step 
— ^not  a  weed  was  any  where  to  be  seen  marring 
its  cleanliness — and  the  small  knob  of  the  door 
was  bright  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  seemed  like 
a  ball  of  sunlight  set  there  by  some  fairy  to 
guide  the  inhabitants  home. 

I  wondered  that  no  answer  came  to  my  knock. 
So  I  repeated  it,  and  began  my  survey  again. 
Very  strange !  Nearly  five  minutes  more,  and 
not  a  sign  of  any  one  coming.  The  suspense 
was  too  much  to  bear — I  turned  the  latch  with 
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my  own  hand  and  entered.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  clean  uncarpeted  entrj  was  a  closed  door, 
and,  drawing  near  it,  I  heard  the  low  sobs  of  a 
gurl  and  an  elder  voice,  as  of  a  mother  saying 
comforting  things  tremoloosly  as  if  she  would 
fain  weep  too. 

Then,  growing  still  bolder,  I  made  my  way 
in — so  softly  that  at  first  Uiey  did  not  ob- 
serve me.  On  a  low  wicker  chidr  by  the  closed 
window  sat  a  sad-faced  woman,  her  eyes  full 
of  a  patient,  tmstful  tenderness  nndimmed  by 
her  sorrowful  middle  age,  and  kneeling  with 
her  head  in  that  woman^s  lap,  the  young  girl 
whom  I  sought  gave  way  to  her  mortification 
and  pain  in  perfect  abandonment 

Stepping  forward  I  drew  their  attention. 
The  girl  rose  hastily,  and,  throwing  back  her 
long  dark  curls,  turned  on  me  a  bewildered  face, 
and  shrunk  toward  her  mother.  Thank  God  to 
have  found  that  face  even  in  tears  I  The  mo- 
ther looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of 
dignified  inquiry. 

**  Madam,'*  said  I,  hurriedly,  **  my  only  apol- 
ogy for  what,  I  am  aware,  is  a  very  strange  in- 
trusion, is  the  fact  that  I  was  present  at  one  of 
those  houses  where  the  young  lady  was  disap^ 
pointed,  and  so  pained  by  her  trouble  that  I 
could  not  help  coming  to  ask  the  favor  of  your 
commanding  my  own  efibrts.  Forgive  my  un- 
asked entrance — permit  mo  to  hand  you  my 
card." 

"Mr.  "Wilton,"  answered  the  lady,  quickly 
glancing  at  my  name,  "  it  is  my  misfortune  this 
day  to  be  of  gentle  blood,  yet  without  a  soul  to 
call  roe  kin  or  friend  save  this  daughter  in  all 
the  great  lonely  city.  If  God,  therefore,  sends 
a  friend,  it  is  not  fur  me  to  quarrel  with  the 
way  in  which  He  introduces  him.  There  have 
been  days  when  you  might  have  been  as  proud 
to  be  my  guest  as  I  to  receive  yon  whom  the 
world  honors.     Be  seated,  please." 

The  involuntary  self-assertion  of  the  bom 
lady  which  toned  the  last  few  words,  gave  way 
to  a  gratified  and  warmer  look  as  I  replied, 

**  Believe  me,  I  could  not  be  prouder  than  I 
am  now  if  you  permit  me  to  know  you." 

Ah  I  The  same  sad  old  story.  Repeated 
daily  in  the  mournful  sonnet  of  a  thousand  city 
lives — ^yet  never  hackneyed — never  done.  There 
had  been  a  yonng  professional  man — a  lawyer, 
proud  as  John  Halifax  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  only  two  levers  to  lift  him  iuto  fame, 
his  brains  and  hands.  With  Heaven's  blessing 
on  these  means,  he  had  built  slowly  np  around 
him  a  New  York  practice,  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  his  bringing  under  the  same  dear  little 
roof  with  him  the  woman  he  loved.  This  young 
couple  lived  together  till  one  child  was  bom  to 
them — a  daughter.  Then  just  as  the  great 
gates  of  prestige  and  reputation  began  to  rock 
on  their  hinges  before  his  sturdy  shoulder,  and 
the  gleam  of  the  garments  of  those  who  had 
broken  their  way  to  the  bright  inner  heights 
before  him  flashed  more  and  more  upon  his 
eyes  through  the  widening  breach,  he  fell — fell 
on  the  very  threshold.     Fall  of  a  great,  patient, 


working  heart  in  the  morning — out  of  his  annor 
forever,  at  the  nightfall.  And  in  this  poor, 
small  house  now  lived  his  widow  and  his  or- 
phan. 

Years  had  gone  by  since  the  father  went  his 
way.  Wall  Street  and  the  courts  had  foi^otten 
him — his  few  clients  hardly  now  rememberMi 
his  name — ^yet  this  wife  and  daughter  kept  his 
remembrance  holy,  and  still  clung  to  New  York 
that  they  might  be  near  his  old  arena  and 
oftener  visit  his  grave.  There  were  firiends  cf 
the  husband's — friends  of  the  wife's  far  ap  the 
country — they  would  not  ask  home  and  suste- 
nance of  them,  lest  the  name  of  the  dead  might 
be  dishonored  by  that  bitterest  reproach  upon  a 
young  man's  tombstone :  '^  He  left  his  familj 
almost  nothing."  Up  to  the  day  on  irfaich  1 
first  saw  the  two,  they  had  just  eked  cut  life 
together  on  that  "  almost  nothing."  Just  then 
the  banks  were  beginning  to  fail,  and  thcj  lost 
it  all.  And  then  came  the  dreadful  question 
which  stares  at  widows  and  orphans  out  of  every 
financial  night,  "  Where  is  bread  to  come  from?* 
How  they  were  trying  to  solve  it,  I  had  seen  at 
Whiffletree's.  Yes,  that  tender  woman,  still 
cherishing  the  memories  of  her  younger  life  of 
luxury  and  the  refined  comforts  of  her  wedded 
home — that  slender,  graceful  girl  of  seventeen, 
educated  by  her  mother  into  a  delicacy  of 
tliought  and  feeling,  into  those  riches  of  all 
mind  and  heart  culture  which  no  poverty  could 
make  dim,  had  come  at  last  to  the  point  where 
the  world  called  on  them  for  its  menial  seivicei 
as  the  only  condition  of  their  staying  in  it. 

And  do  you  think  I  let  them  sew?  Do  yon 
think  that  while  heart  beat  and  muscles  might 
strain  in  my  body,  I  suffered  the  fiice  that  had 
drawn  me  on  through  long  nights  and  days  to 
honor  for  its  sake,  to  grow  sad  and  pinched 
ever  more  and  more  over  the  garments  of  the 
rich,  and  the  ill-paid  slop-work  of  the  great  shops 
that  stab  woman  to  the  heart  with  needles? 
Never !  Not  over  a  tambour  frame,  whereon  a 
king's  throne  cloth  was  broidered,  if  I  could 
help  it! 

In  a  more  pleasant  and  decenter  part  of  the 
town  I  hired  a  small,  comfortable  house,  aheady 
furnished.  Into  it  I  brought  the  two  Udies,  ut- 
terly overwhelmed  at  what  seemed  to  be  my  per* 
fccily  inexplicable  kindness.  They  could  not 
know  the  reason  of  it  then — the  reason  which 
lay  in  my  knowing  that  that  young  girl,  or  no 
one  upon  earth,  was  to  be  my  wife,  and  any 
thing  I  could  do  to  shelter  her  was  but  giving 
shelter  to  my  own  soul. 

To  allay  what  I  felt  must  be  their  fear  of  the 
world's  suspicion,  though  they  never  mentioDed 
it,  I  would  not  live  with  them,  alone  by  our- 
selves, as  I  would  have  done  in  Arcadia,  bear- 
en,  or  any  other  country  where  people  can  he 
happy  and  innocent  without  being  talked  about. 
So  I  persuaded  the  mother  to  pecei>*e  sereral 
other  lodgers,  and  from  the  best  of  my  acquaint- 
ance procured  two  young  married  men,  with 
their  wives,  to  take  rooms  with  us. 

I  resolved  that,  although  Ellen  Lorn  seemed 
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mine  already  by  right,  from  the  long  years'  pos- 
session of  that  heavenly  face  of  hers  in  my  heart 
and  my  stadio,  I  would  not  treat  her  as  snch 
in  any  sense  nntil  I  might  woo  and  win  her. 
I  was  more  painfully  scrupulous  than  I  would 
bare  been  with  any  other  lady  to  avoid  doing 
or  saying  any  thing  which  might  look  like  as- 
serting a  claim.  I  carefully  governed  myself 
against  all  intrusions  upon  her  quiet  and  pri- 
vacy, and  suffered  myself  only  to  see  her  at 
first  opon  grounds  of  the  most  polite  etiquette, 
that,  if  possible,  I  might  be  thought  worthy  for 
my  own  sake,  regardless  of  any  past  relations 
of  benefactor  and  beneficiary,  to  have  a  place 
where  abne  of  all  others  I  would  give  my  life 
to  fit  supreme. 

My  course  was  a  successful  one.  In  time 
came  the  blessed,  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
being  loved.  The  involuntary,  warmer  press- 
ure of  the  hand,  when  late  in  the  evening,  aft- 
er talking  with  them  or  reading  to  them  for 
hours,  I  left  her  mother's  parlor ;  the  solici- 
tado,  the  nursing,  bestowed  by  gentlewoman 
goodness  upon  my  slight  pain  or  illness ;  the 
interest  in  all  that  I  cared  for;  the  pleasure 
with  which  my  day*s  calendar  of  labors  was  list- 
ened to  at  nightfall  by  the  breexy  windows. 

And,  finally,  I  determined  to  do  that  act 
which  the  truest  and  the  bravest  man  must 
ever  come  to  with  more  trembling  than  to  any 
other  passage  of  his  life ;  which  only  the  flip- 
pant coward  dares  boast  he  approached  non- 
chalantly, and  according  to  mere  cool  forms 
—the  finding  out  whether  you  have  not  been 
flattering  yourself,  and  it  is  possible,  after  all, 
that  you  are  to  her  you  love  the  one  man  in 
the  worli],  as  she  is  to  yon  the  only  woman. 
My  thorough  respect  and  self-respect  had  won 
the  mother,  and  it  was  by  her  consent  that,  for 
my  end,  I  invited  the  daughter  to  accompany 
me  one  morning  to  my  studio.  Ellen  granted 
the  request,  and,  reaching  there,  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  inner  room,  and  drew  back  the  cur- 
tain that  hung  over  my  wife*s  picture. 

"Look,  Miss  Lorn!" 

A  deep  blush  of  delighted  surprise  and  awak- 
ening spread  over  the  face  of  the  beautiful  girl, 
and,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  words,  she  said : 

"Why,  when  did  you  do  this?  I  never  sat 
to  you." 

*'That  portrait  was  painted  nearly  seven  years 
ago." 

*  ^  What !     Is  it  possible  that  any  one  just  like 


"  No,  there  is  none  else  like  you ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  you  can  not  do  for  me  the  one  thing  which 
I  lire  for,  on  the  broad  earth  I  have  nowhere 
el^  to  go !  Ellen  I  can  it  be  that  the  kst  few 
months  leave  you  still  ignorant  of  what  that  one 
thin^'is?" 

I  drew  her  gently  toward  <ne,  and,  as  she  hid 
her  face  upon  my  breast,  she  just  whispered, 
"I  can  not  find  the  words  to  tell  you  what 
I  would  say.  I  am  sure  you  know  it  with- 
out—" 

"Yes,  thank  God!  I  do.     I  know  it  at  last, 


and  feel  it,  without  words,  for  I  love  you,  and 
you  love  me !" 

And  then  I  told  her  the  story  of  the  portrait 
— the  story,  actually  incredible  save  by  her  who 
trusted  me.  And  my  soul  was  full  of  hymns 
to  think  that  this  wot  indeed  my  wife's  portrait. 

It  will  always  be  my  great  sorrow,  though 
now  it  be  a  consoled  one,  that  we  did  not  mar- 
ry, as  the  Law  of  Heaven  calls  all  such  as  we 
to  do,  immediately.  But  the  Law  of  Society 
said,  "  Wait ;  wait  till  you  are  able  to  put  your 
wife  at  the  head  of  a  more  expensive — a  more 
luxurious  establishment.  The  world  will  visit 
you  then,  and  you  shall  begin  your  married 
dance,  like  young  Whiffletree,  to  the  music  of 
golden  trumpets.'* 

I  grieve  to  say  that  the  Law  of  Society  so  far 
overruled  in  my  foolish  mind  the  Law  of  Heav- 
en, that  I  proposed  to  remain  engaged  fur  one 
year  before  the  wedding.  In  that  time  I  would 
work — oh,  how  I  would  work! — ^with  one  single 
aim — the  increase  of  wealth  and  distinction  for 
her  sake.  The  year  passed,  we  would  open  a 
house  on  Washington  Square,  perhaps,  and  keep 
servants  and  a  carriage  with  the  best  of  them. 

To  this  end  I  greatly  enlarged  my  circle  of 
acquaintances.  I  went  more  into  society,  and 
suffered  myself  to  be  lionized,  with  an  ulterior 
view  to  orders.  I  became  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  many  a  dashing  young  blood,  whose  wealth 
would  have  hitherto  been  to  me  but  a  miserable 
compensation  for  listening  to  his  horse,  militia, 
and  quadrille  twaddle.  I  suffered  myself  to  be 
talked  to  on  the  comparative  merits  of  tailors 
by  Snobson,  to  take  drinks  and  rides  with  Dc 
Fasteboie.  I  went  into  general  routs  and  crush 
parties,  and  was  seduced  by  learned  women  into 
dissertations  upon  Annibale  CaraccL  The  just 
nascent  taste  for  and  study  of  art  in  town  ena- 
bled mothers,  with  daughters  who  did  not  de- 
spise the  lure  of  a  rising  artist,  to  "  book-np" 
those  young  persons  in  all  the  commonplaces 
of  dilettante  painting  and  sculpture;  so  that 
they  imagined  their  fascinations  took  roe  on  my 
weak  side,  when  they  made  sweet,  bashful  love 
to  me,  as  an  obvious  professional  character. 
How  little  they  thought  that  I  was  all  the  time 
looking  through  them  and  over  their  heads  to 
that  quiet  parlor  where  a  young  girl,  who  never 
got  one  of  their  cards,  sat  waiting  my  return 
over  some  choice  old  passage  I  had  marked  for 
her  to  read  I  How  little  they  thought  that  I 
was  using  them  all,  men  and  women,  waltzers 
and  talkers,  sons,  daughters,  and  mammas, 
merely  as  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  above  whose 
top  round  sat — the  sewing  girl  repulsed  from 
Whiflletree's !  Yet  how  often  did  I  say  to  my- 
self, "  Wilton,  after  all,  what  better  are  you  in 
all  this  selfish  mingling  with  the  people  you  de- 
spise than  a  walking  advertisement — a  rollick- 
ing sign-board,  with  *  Fainting  done  here!'" 
And  I  confess  I  had  my  misgivings  as  to  how 
far  I  was  acting  nobly. 

As  the  time  went  on  I  began  to  feel  all  thb 
excitement  wearing  on  me.  After  painting  all 
day,  the  whirl  of  incessant  party-life  was  not 
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the  thing  for  me.  I  ooght  to  hare  been  on 
Ellen  Lorn*8  peaceful  little  sofa.  I  taspect, 
too,  that  the  drinks  with  De  Fasteboie  were  not 
good  for  me ;  they  told  on  my  constitution  in  a 
feverisli  brow  and  a  nameless  craving. 

A  night  came  which  I  shall  never  foT^get  while 
I  live.  I  had  promised,  in  the  morning,  to  take 
out  Ellen  in  the  evening  for  a  moonlight  row 
upon  the  North  River.  We  would  go  to  Wee- 
hawken  on  the  flood  tide,  take  a  little  straw- 
berry supper  there,  and  come  back  by  eleven 
or  twelve  on  the  ebb.  It  was  all  arranged  be- 
fore I  kissed  her  good-by  and  left  for  the  studio. 
A  little  after  noonday,  as  I  rested  from  my  easel 
to  take  my  lunch  upon  the  sandwich  which  El- 
len always  had  ready  in  its  clean  white  napkin 
when  I  left  home,  De  Fasteboie  sauntered  in  from 
his  restaurant  breakfast,  taken,  as  his  wont  was, 
very  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  hailed  me  with, 

**  How're  ye,  old  fellow !  Well,  what's  up  ? 
Br-e-ad  and  ha-am,  on  my  soul !  really,  equal 
to  What's-his-name's  hermit—' water  and  cress- 
es from  the  spring* — the  exact  words,  I  think. 
Come,  put  down  that  melancholy  stuff.  Bob 
and  Bouncer  are  at  the  door,  and  my  tiger  can't 
keep  them  more  than  a  minute  longer  from 
kicking  over  the  traces.  Prime  order,  shiny  as 
glass,  and  the  oats  fairly  sticking  out  of  them. 
Hurrah  for  the  road  and  a  Champagne  dinner 
at  Stryker's  I     Come— quick  1" 

Almost  without  knowing  how,  I  consented — 
lockM  my  door,  and  jumped  up  by  De  Paste- 
boie's  oide  on  the  dog-cart.  Aside  from  having 
to  hear  him  talk,  it  certainly  was  pleasant  to  be 
bowling  along  at  a  steady  rate  of  twelve  miles 
the  hour  on  a  smooth,  tough,  elastic  road,  to  the 
rhythm  of  spirited  hoofs,  out  of  the  din  and 
dust,  all  among  blossoms,  river  breezes,  and 
deep,  green  lawns  of  country  houses. 

Our  dinner  at  Stryker's  was  elaborately  good, 
even  at  that  earlier  day  of  luxury.  The  Cham- 
pagne waS|  perhaps,  the  child  of  vineyards  then, 
and  not  of  orchards.  At  any  rate,  we  drank 
freely  of  it— drank  till  we  felt  its  generous  thrill 
with  poignant  pleasantness.  And  such  good- 
fellowship,  so-called,  rose  out  of  its  bubbles  that 
not  until  the  clock  aroused  us,  striking  seven, 
did  we  think  of  taking  to  the  road  again. 

Seven  o'clock!  Oh  shame! — at  that  very 
hour  had  I  appointed  to  go  with  Ellen  to  the 
boat ;  and  for  what  had  I  forgotten  my  prom- 
ise? I,  the  earnest  man  and  the  worker,  to 
revel  with  bon^vivemts — to  while  a  long  summer 
day  in  banqueting — to  waste  even  the  hour  I 
had  pledged  to  the  woman  of  my  love ! 

Full  of  that  feverish  restlessness  which  tor- 
ments the  man  who  has  criminally  laughed 
away  an  appointed  time,  I  prevailed  upon  De 
Fasteboie,  aifter  much  reluctance,  to  order  up 
the  horses. 

We  neither  of  us  said  much  on  our  way  in. 
With  De  Fasteboie  it  was  after-dinner  satiety 
that  kept  him  taciturn ;  with  me  it  was  that  re- 
morse which  likes  not  to  talk— only  to  get  for- 
ward, both  to  repair  injury,  if  possible,  and  to 
run  away  from  itself. 


The  bays,  stabled  all  the  afternoon,  needed 
only  to  feel  the  reins,  and  warmed  to  work  witk- 
out  urging.  The  sunlight  was  not  yet  quite 
out  of  one  side  of  the  sky,  and  the  moon  hsd 
just  risen  on  the  other,  when  we  came  whiHiog 
into  the  upper  portion  of  Broadway.  Of  a  sud- 
den, above  all  the  other  blended  hum  of  town, 
then  pealed  upon  our  ears  the  quick  alarm  of 
fire-bells.  Men,  boys,  and  engines  began  to 
run  and  rattle  through  the  streets,  and  makijig 
a  strange  mixed  glare  with  the  contending  sno- 
set  and  moon-riiie,  the  lurid  surges  of  the  firs, 
canopied  with  heavy  smoke-clouds,  rolled  on 
our  view  from  further  down  town. 

<<  Where  is  the  fire?"  I  shouted  to  a  man 
whom  we  hurled  past  as  he  ran.  '  *•  In  MaciicH^gil 
Street,"  he  replied,  behind  us. 

**  Oh !  I  hope  not  any  where  near  my  stndio. 
De  Fasteboie — do  me  the  iavor  to  take  me  there 
— ^I  may  be  necessary,  if  it  iB  near." 

Into  the  Avenue — past  the  Square— into 
Macdougnl  Street — fast  as  we  could  drive.  Hear- 
ens !  could  it  be  ?  It  wat  my  ttuSo  I  Then  De 
Fasteboie  set  me  down  among  the  stroggliag 
mob  and  the  engines.  After  which,  8)dte  tke 
bold  training  of  his  horses,  he  left,  for  their  nke 
not  daring  to  stay. 

**  Friends,  make  way,  if  yon  please."  I  shook 
off  the  hands  whose  rough  kindness  wooM  de- 
tain me,  and  just  plunging  my  handkerchief  ia 
a  water-pail,  tied  it  over  my  mouth  and  rashed 
up  the  half-charred  stairway.  There  were  pio- 
turea  up  stairs  for  the  Exhibition — orden  ia 
every  stage  of  progress — ^none  of  these  were  in 
my  mind.  My  wife's  portrait — the  talisman  of 
all  my  hardest  life — the  goal  to  which  1  had 
painted  forward  for  six  years  with  all  their 
nights  and  days — ^I  would  bring  that  down  mk 
though  I  had  to  leap  back  from  the  window. 
With  the  floor  half  yielding  beneath  me  and  al- 
most strangled,  I  reached  the  landing  and  leh 
for  my  key.  But  no — ^no  need — the  studio  door 
had  been  opened  before  me  and  stood  ajai; 
Through  dense  clouds  I  groped,  holding  nf 
breath,  to  the  inner  door — as  I  pushed  that 
open,  the  floor  within  fell  down,  crackling  with 
the  pictures  all  ashes  upon  it,  and  a  bright  ihtet 
of  flame  rolled  up  into  my  very  eyes.  A  quick 
pain  shot  through  them — then  I  opened  them, 
and  finding  I  could  not  see,  cried  oot  in  agony, 
** BUnd,  O  God !  blind !"  Yet  Heaven  helped 
me  as  I  groped  my  way  back  to  the  stairs— thea 
plunged  down  them  to  the  ground. 

«*Did  you  get  it?"  cried  a  hundred  throan 
simultaneously,  who  knew  not  what,  to  ta^ 
that  **  it"  meant.  "  No,"  I  answerad,  mechaa- 
ically,  and  the  low  murmtur  that  went  tfanN^h 
the  crowd  showed  how  much  those  kind,  tide 
souls  felt  sorry  for  my  unknown  wretcked- 
ness. 

'<  Blind,  O  God!  blind!"  In  the  qoktei- 
ing  of  that  sudden,  great  affliction,  ditie  ftB 
upon  me  like  a  tempest  remorse  for  what  I  iHd 
lost  and  the  sense  of  irreparable  blight  I^i* 
quickly  go  past  me,  in  mournful  proceiiinWi  d 
the  blind  beggars  I  had  ever  piticNl  at  te  ittwt 
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side  and  in  hospitals.  I  saw  Bartimeus  as  he 
saddened  on  the  road  before  Christ  came — Beli- 
sarias  asking  ahns  in  the  fomm — the  blind  old 
<  King  of  Judah  in  the  fool  dungeons  of  Babylon. 
Blind  like  them ! — ^yea,  blinder  than  them  all ; 
for  I  had  shut  my  eyes  to  happiness,  and  chased 
ambition,  pleasure,  world-note,  bandaged.  And, 
the  blind  painter  1  his  occnpfttion  gone  in  a  mo- 
ment, what  more  could  he  do  lor  her  who  was 
his  only  lifo  ? 

Thrown  out  of  this  world*s  work-shop  as  a 
miaed  tool,  what  more  was  left  for  mo?  One 
thing—and  that  I  would  do.  At  the  foot  of 
Hammersley  Street  the  deep  rirer  was  now  run- 
ning in  swih  and  strong  flood.  I  might  go  to 
Weebawken  yet  to-night — I  laughed  in  my  de- 
spair—yet not  aa  I  meant  to  go  in  the  morning. 
EUen  would  not  be  with  mo ;  no,  she  would  not 
see  me  as  I  drifted  cold  and  unpained  through 
those  quick  waters,  a  drowned  blind  man — with 
my  eyes  glassily  staring  up  to  the  moonlight, 
and  my  hair  waving  back  like  a  strange  waif 
of  sea-weed. 

With  this  resolution  in  my  mod  soul,  I  man- 
sged  to  feel  my  way  down  toward  the  river — 
never  stumbling  at  crossings  or  striking  against 
posts — until  the  monotonous  lashing  between 
the  piles  and  the  feel  of  boards  beneath  my  feet 
■  told  me  I  was  on  the  wharf.  Going  to  the  edge 
I  shut  my  teeth,  and  without  a  prayer  got  ready 
to  leap. 

Almost  off!  when  a  small  ronnd  arm,  nerved 
mightily  beyond  its  common  strength,  caught 
me  around  the  waist — and  a  bitter  voice  of 
grief— a  woman*s  voice — ^yes,  Ellen*s— cried  out 
close  to  my  face,  "  Oh,  Mark,  Mark!  Pity  me 
—pity  me,  and  do  not  die!*' 

Utteriy  exhausted  by  my  passion  of  despair 
I  fell  to  the  wharf,  helpless  as  a  child.  And 
^she,  the  loving  and  true-hearted,  sat  down, 
taking  my  hot  head  into  her  lap.  **  Would  you 
kill  me,  Mark  ?  Me  whom  you  love  ?  Speak 
to  me — look  at  me — ^you  will  frighten  me  to 
death.     Oh,  look  at  your  Ellen !" 

I  tamed  my  sightless  eyes  np  to  that  heavenly, 
inrisible  face  which  bent  over  me,  and  answered, 
'*  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  am  blind — blind 
by  fire!" 

For  a  moment  the  anguish  that  shook  that 
tender  young  girl  was  like  the  wrath  of  a  great 
whirlwind.  In  passionate  sobs  and  tears  it 
broke  over  me  and  mingled  with  my  own  sor- 
row, till  I  seemed  growing  mad  again,  and 
straggled  to  rise,  saying,  **No  help  for  it— I 
mutt  die !" 

And  then  the  mighty,  self-conquering  heroism 
of  woman  came  to  her  aid.  She  brushed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  clasping  my  hand, 
answered  with  a  voice  of  firm  cheerfulness, 
**No!  yon  shall  never  die,  while  I  have  eyes 
snd  hands  for  us  both."  And  almost  uncon- 
sciously she  led  me  firom  the  pier,  and  guided 
me  gently  home. 

I  slept  a  long  and  heavy  sleep  till  late  in  the 
next  morning.  When  I  awakened,  it  was  to 
feel  instantly  Ellen's  kiss  upon  my  lips ;  to  hear 


her  voice  asking,  how  I  felt.  Then  she  said  to 
me,  "  Will  you  do  me  one  favor  ?" 

**Any  thing,  my  darling,  anything  that  one 
blind  and  cursed  of  God  can  do." 

**0h !  don't  speak  so.  Dear  Mark,  do  you 
love  me  still  as  much  as  ever  ?" 

**  Can  you  ask  me  that — mo  whom  you  saved, 
both  soul  and  body  last  night?" 

"Well,  then,  you  will  grant  me  this  one 
thing — let  ns  be  married  immediately." 

'*  O  God !  to  think  I  can  never  take  care  of 
you,  now!" 

** Never  mind — /can  take  care  of  you.  Mo- 
ther and  I  have  two  more  rooms  to  ourselves 
than  there  is  any  need  of:  we  will  take  more 
boarders — don't  be  afraid;  we  shall  live.  I 
only  want  to  belong  to  you  before  all  the  world 
— that  I  may  have  a  right  to  take  care  of  you. 
If  you  love  me  still,  let  it  be  as  I  say  this  once.'' 

We  were  married  that  very  day.  I,  the 
blind — ah,  the  doubly  blind — to  her  the  beauti- 
ful, the  patient,  and  for-seeing. 

For  many  a  day  afterward  I  sat  in  my  little 
room  with  my  eyes  bound  up,  for  they  were 
very  tender  for  a  long  time,  while  Ellen  talked 
hopefully  to  me,  and  made  bright  pictures  in 
my  mind  by  telling  me  how  the  clouds  and  the 
grass  and  the  trees  were  looking.  Oh,  the 
blessing  she  was  to  me  in  that  darkness ! 

Very  soon  after  our  marriage  she  told  me 
how  she  came  to  save  me  at  the  wharf.  At  the 
first  cry  of  fire,  fearing  I  was  away — for  seven 
o'clock  had  come  without  bringing  me — she  had 
hurried  to  my  studio,  and  reached  it  just  in 
time  to  bear  away  out  of  the  thickening  smoke 
that  one  beloved  picture.  She  had  carried  it 
to  a  safe  place,  and  then  returned  in  the  vain 
desire  of  having  the  other  paintings  saved. 
She  had  been  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  when  I 
came — her  voice  lost  in  theirs,  when  I  rushed 
up  the  burning  stair-case.  She  had  seen  me 
return,  groping  strangely — ^broken  through  the 
crowd,  and  tracked  me  down  Hammersley  Street. 
She  just  reached  the  wharf  in  time  and  saved 
me  I 

For  many  days,  I  have  said,  she  sat  with  roe, 
lighting  my  darkness.  Her  plans  for  keeping 
house,  helped  by  our  good  and  tender  mother, 
were  all  successful.  We  lived  comfortably,  if 
not  luxuriously,  and  I  only  groaned  in  spirit 
when  I  thought  to  myself,  ** /might  have  been 
doing  all  this  for  her,  and  more."  No— not 
more — God  never  gives  more,  before  heaven 
comes  (and  that  coming  only  brightens  and 
strengthens  it),  than  a  noble  woman's  love  on 
earth. 

Gradually  /  was  able  to  do  something.  Peo- 
ple that  had  heard  of  me  while  yet  I  painted 
seemed  willing  to  hear  further  firom  the  blind 
artist.  So  using  my  Ellen's  pen,  I  wrote  lec- 
tures upon  the  art  whose  practice  must  now  be 
a  memory  only  with  me  forever.  Then  she 
read  them  over  to  me  till  I  learned'  tiiem,  and 
I  traveled  with  her,  talking  them  to  the  sym- 
pathizing audiences  whose  pity  softened  with- 
out mortifying  me,  because  I  could  not  see  it. 
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Yes— and  I  did  well  at  lecturing.  This  greatly 
helped  me  to  be  content  in  blindness. 

By-and-by  what  strange  thing,  do  yon  think, 
happened  to  mo  ?  Early  in  the  dawn— just  be- 
fore the  time  when  I  always  woke,  now  that  I 
was  blind — I  had  a  dream  in  which  I  thought  I 
could  see  again — Ellen's  face  seemed  upturned 
close  beside  me  on  the  pillow,  and  I  could  per- 
ceive its  lovely  outlines  quite  plainly.  In  my 
sleep  I  felt  ravished  with  joy — so  that  I  woke 
from  the  very  excess  of  it.  "But,**  said  I  to 
myself,  **  I  must  be  very  long  waking — how  that 
dream  clings !"  For  still  I  saw  that  face,  clear 
as  in  sleep.  **  What !  my  God,  can  it  be  ?  Not 
sleep — ^but  real  waking  ?*' 

**0h,  Ellen,  Ellen!  I  see  you  again  I  I 
am  not — not  quite  blind!"  As  she  woke  in 
sudden  amazement,  and  saw  the  truth — that  I 
could  see  a  very  little — she  shed  the  first  tears 
from  her  brave  steadfast  eyes  that  she  had  per- 
mitted herself  since  she  had  to  uphold  me. 

After  that,  little  by  little,  my  full  sight  came 
back  to  me.  I  painted  again,  and  became 
more  famous  than  before.  I  realized  my  dream 
of  a  fine  house,  equipage,  all  material  splendor 
I  had  striven  for.  But  as  He  who  knows  all 
hearts  bears  me  witness,  I  would  be  blind  again, 
if  no  otherwise  could  I  see  the  heaven  of  that 
woman's  heart  as  I  saw  it  in  my  blindness  I 


LYDIA  LANKFORT'S  WEDDING. 

HAVING  shown  me  the  chambers  of  the 
house — the  dairy-room,  with  its  hundred 
cheeses,  like  so  many  flattened  spheres  of  gold, 
ranged  upon  shelves — ^the  wool-loft,  in  which 
were  stored  the  results  of  three  seasons'  shear- 
ing— the  yellow-white  blocks  of  fleeces  packed 
away,  in  regular  rows,  to  the  ceiling,  with  little 
aisles  and  arches,  all  of  wool,  and  having  ex- 
plained to  me,  very  innocently,  that  this  crop, 
reaped  from  the  backs  of  sheep,  was  a  commod- 
ity which  increased  in  weight  by  being  kept,  and 
that  it  wotdd  probably  command  a  better  price 
per  pound  another  season  than  this,  the  young 
ladies  of  the  farm  conducted  me  to  the  pantry, 
where  they  exhibited  a  trayful  of  extraordina- 
ry hens'-eggs ;  then  to  the  wash-room,  to  show 
me  the  glossy  water-tank,  supplied  by  a  spout 
from  the  hill ;  and,  finally,  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  see  their  grandmother  ? 

"By  all  means!"  I  replied;  and  they  accord- 
ingly led  me  to  a  sitting-room,  where  the  old 
lady  sat,  with  a  large  gray  cat  in  her  lap,  knit- 
ting a  sock  which  was  precisely  the  color  of  the 
cat. 

"  Gran'ma  I"  cried  the  youngest  of  the  girls 
— ^the  prettier  of  the  two,  if  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  their  beauty,  for  they  were  both  hand- 
some as  cherries — "Gran'ma!"  she  repeated, 
raising  her  voice,  for  it  appeared  that  the  old 
lady  was  rather  deaf,  "  here's  a  gentleman  come 
to  see  you." 

"  A  gentleman  fh>m  Boston !"  added  her  sis- 
ter, laughing. 

"From  Boston  1"  echoed  the  old  lady,  put- 
ting on  her  spectacles.      "I  declare!     Why 


didn't  you  tell  me — I'd  have  slicked  up  a  little. 
No  matter  now,  though.  How  do  ye  do  ?  So 
you're  from  Boston,  be  ye  ?" 

There  was  a  good-humored  smile  of  curiosity 
on  her  face  as  she  examined  me  through  het 
glasses ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  observed  that 
both  the  girls  were  laughing.  0 

"  You'll  have  to  tell  your  stoiy  about  the  gfah 
tleman  from  Boston !"  said  Delia  (that  was  the 
younger),  in  the  old  lady's  ear. 

"  And  Lyddy  Lankfort's  wedding !"  exclaim- 
ed the  grandmother,  quite  merrily.  "That's 
jest  what  come  into  my  head!  I  never  hear  of 
a  gentleman  from  Boston  but  I  think  on't,  I  do 
believe.  But  I  couldn't  tell  it ;  my  memoiy's 
a  failin'  on  me  so.  Here,  Susie !  you  take  up  this 
stitch  I've  dropped ;  I've  took  up  many  a  stitdi 
for  you,  girls,  when  you  was  childem,  and  lam- 
in'  to  knit,  and  that's  all  the  good  it  ever  done 
ye.  I  guess  you'd  go  without  atockings,  if  jre 
didn't  have  me  to  knit  'em  for  ye,  for  all  knit* 
tin*  on  'em  yourselves." 

Having  given  Susie  the  sock,  with  this  severe 
comment,  the  old  lady  wiped  her  glasses,  and 
held  them  pensively  in  one  hand,  while  ibe 
gently  stroked  the  cat's  neck  with  the  other. 
The  cat  purred ;  Susie  bent  blushingly  over  the 
sock ;  Delia  played  with  a  string;  I  looked  with 
pretended  interest  at  the  pathetic  picture  of  the 
old  lady  and  her  cat;  but  I  was,  in  reality, 
thinking  how  handsome  the  girls  were,  and  hov 
captivating  they  would  be  had  they  possessed  a 
little  sentiment  with  their  fun,  and  been  less 
shockingly  practical. 

^*  Gentleman  from  Boston !"  suddenly  hont 
forth  the  old  lady,  with  a  laugh.  "I  don't 
know  as  I've  thought  on't  for  the  last  sixty  years 
without  laughin',  no  matter  where  I  was— eren 
if 'twas  in  meetin' !"  * 

"Sixty  years!"  I  observed.  "That  is  ft. 
long  road  to  look  back  over." 

"Wa'al,  in  one  sense,  *tis.  There's  been 
changes  that  make  it  seem  so.  Times  wssn't 
then  as  they  be  now.  You'd  think  'twas  rather 
funny,  wouldn't  you,  to  go  back  to  where  there 
wasn't  any  railroads,  or  steamboats,  or  tally- 
grafts?  I  don't  remember  as  we  ever  used  to 
see  a  newspaper  very  often  them  days.  And 
as  for  chaises,  and  bnggys,  and  soch  things,  I 
don't  believe  there  was  over  a  dozen  or  so  in  ail 
Connecticut.  At  least  I  never  see  one  in  our 
village— only  Deacon  Lankfort  had  a  kmd  of  ft 
one-boss  wagin  he  used  to  drive  to  meetin',  and 
thought  drea'ful  smart  I 

"The  Deacon  was  one  of  the  richest  men 
there  was  in  town ;  he  had  a  noble  form,  ft»i 
kept  store  besides— sold  sugar,  calico,  broom*, 
Boston  crackers,  and  no  end  of  rum.  Twa'n'i 
considered  any  disgrace  them  days  to  sell  ronL 
Temperance — I  never  heard  of  temperance  wh«n 
I  was  a  girl. 

"  It's  the  Deacon's  darter,  Lyddy  Lankfort,  I 
was  goin'  to  tell  ye  about.  She  liked  EnosFoote. 
Enos  was  a  clerk  in  her  father's  store,  on^  ^ 
likely  a  young  man  as  any  there  was  in  town. 
I  don't  know  *t  they  was  exactly  engaged;  ^ 
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'twas  understood  well  enough  by  every  bodj 
that  be  w&s  to  many  Lyddj,  and  go  into  bus- 
iness with  her  father,  who  was  to  take  him  into 
partnership ;  and  ererj  thing  went  on  smooth 
enoagh,  till  up  comes  that  everlastin*  gentleman 
from  Boston. 

"  I  nerer  shall  forgit  the  fast  time  I  see  him. 
Twas  to  meetin* ;  he  had  some  business  with 
the  Deacon,  and  he  sot  in  the  Deacon*s  pew. 
He  was  dressed  up  mighty  smart,  with  his  hair 
all  queued  down  behind,  and  pomatumed  up 
itraight  before,  and  powdered  all  over,  as  if  it 
had  jest  come  out  of  a  flour-bag.  That  was  the 
fashion  them  days.  But  I  couldn't  help  laugh- 
in*  to  see  him  lookin*  so  uncommon  stiff  and 
Tercel  He  staid  in  town  three  or  four  days, 
and  the  Deacon  introduced  him  around,  and  had 
so  much  to  say  about  the  gentleman  from  Boe- 
ton  that  it  got  to  be  a  by-word ;  for  the  Deacon 
thought  there  never  was  any  body  like  him.  We 
nsed  to  joke  Lyddy  about  him,  aQd  asked  Enos 
if  he  knew  there  was  a  sock  knittin'  for  him  ? 
and  it  worked  *em  both  up  so,  I  began  to  mis- 
trust how  the  land  lay.  The  Deacon  had  his 
wellnesses — ^he  was  human,  and  desperit  world- 
I7— and  he*d  thought  it  all  over,  how  nice  'twould 
be  to  have  the  gentleman  from  Boston  a  mem- 
ber of  his  fiunily . 

"  Lyddy  wam't  a  g^rl  to  be  slighted  neither, 
by  Uie  best  of  *em.  She  was  amazin'  perty — 
clear  red  and  white — with  eyes  bright  as  di'- 
monds.  She  waVt  none  too  good  for  Enos, 
though.  But  while  every  girl  in  the  neighbor- 
hood was  after  him,  and  he  was  after  Lyddy, 
she  changed  her  mind  all  at  once,  and  began 
to  receive  attentions  from  the  gentleman  from 
Boston.  Twas  her  father's  doin's  mostly ;  but 
she  was  young,  and  a  little  giddy,  and  I  s'pose 
she  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  marry 
a  stranger  that  dressed  so  smart,  and  talked  so 
large,  and  walked  so  like  a  prince  of  the  'arth, 
and  had  so  much  money  as  folks  told  about — 
and  that,  arter  all,  was  the  main  thing,  I  imagine. 

"They  managed  perty  shrewd  to  keep  Enos 
quiet,  and  at  last  he  was  sent  off  to  Hartford 
on  some  pretense  of  business,  but  for  no  'arthly 
reason  under  the  sun,  only  to  have  him  out  of 
the  way  when  the  weddin*  come  off.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Boston  was  f 'erce  enough  for  the 
match — and  no  wonder ;  for  whoever  got  Lyddy 
got  a  perty  wife,  and  a  fortin'  with  her. 

'*  Tour  gran'ther  Slade  was  conrtin'  me  along 
"bout  that  time ;  he  was  a  kind  of  half-cousin 
of  Lyddy's — her  father  was  old  granny  Slade's 
halfA>rother — and  since  we*d  been  engaged, 
Lyddy  and  I  had  got  to  be  tolerable  intimate. 
'  So  one  day,  arter  she  was  published — the  min- 
ister ttsed  to  read  off  in  meetin'  them  that  con- 
templated matrimony,  always,  in  those  days — 
Ljddy  sent  for  me  to  come  over  and  see  her. 
I  took  my  knittin',  and  went  over — girls  never 
diought  of  goin*  a  visitin'  then  'thont  some  kind 
o'  work.  I  remember  I  went  cross-lots,  and 
picked  some  roslwrries  by  the  way,  and  strung 
some  on  a  stalk  of  grass  to  take  to  Lyddy.  She 
ran  out  by  the  well  to  meet  me,  and  hugged  me 


in  her  arms,  and  bust  out  a  cryin*  right  there  on 
my  neck. 

*»  *My,  Lyddy!*  says  L  *  What  on  'arth  is 
the  matter?'  says  I.  *Now  don't  cry  I'  says  I. 
But  all  the  time  I  was  a  cryin'  myself;  for  I 
knowed  what  the  trouble  was — and  many  a  sad 
and  lonesome  time  I'd  had  thinkin'  of  her  and 
poor  Enos  Foote,  though  'twa'n't  no  business  of 
mine. 

"  *  I  an't  cryin' !  or  if  I  be,  it's  cause  Tra  so 
glad  to  see  ye  I'  says  Lyddy,  says  she.  *  Come 
in,  do!'  So  I  went  in,  and  she  began  to  look 
a  little  chirk,  showin'  me  her  weddin'-dress  and 
fixin's.  But  I  couldn't  feel  happy  somehow ;  I 
kep'  thinkin',  thinkin',  and  e'ena'most  chokin', 
when  I  tried  to  talk ;  and  at  last  I  couldn't  help 
speakin'  right  out : 

**  *  What  'u'd  Enos  say,  Lyddy?' 

'*  She  turned  white  as  a  sheet,  and  dropped 
her  dress,  and  stood  a  minute  the  most  distress- 
ed object  ever  I  set  eyes  on ;  then  she  began  to 
cry  agin ! 

"'Oh,  don't  mention  Enos!'  says  she. 
*■  There  never  was  any  body  so  miserable  as  I 
be!' 

"  She  took  on  terrible  for  much  as  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes;  and  I  let  her,  for  I  thought 
'twould  do  bar  good  to  have  her  cry  out.  But 
I  felt  awful  while  I  sot  by  and  looked  on.  I 
was  in  love  a  little  myself  then,  and  I  could 
jest  enter  into  her  feelin's,  and  feel  for  Enos, 
too,  exactly  as  ift  had  been  my  own  case. 
At  last  she  wiped  up,  and  tried  to  put  a  good 
face  on  the  matter. 

"'Ifs  no  use  now,'  says  she;  *le's  talk 
about  somethin'  else.' 

"  But  I  was  determined  to  dive  into  the  mat- 
ter a  little  deeper.     So  says  I : 

" '  If  you  don't  like  him,  what  makes  ye 
marry  him  ?'  says  I. 

"  *If  I  don't  like  who?*  Lyddy  spoke  up,  real 
spunky  for  a  second  or  two. 

"  *  Your  gentleman  from  Boston!*  says  I. 

**  *  Who  says  I  don't  like  him  ?  Of  course  I 
like  him,  or  I  shouldn't  marry  him,'  says  she; 
but  her  voice  was  beginnin'  to  tremble. 

"  *But  there's  somebody  you  like  better,'  says 
I.  *  No  use  your  denyin'  that.  And  there's 
somebody  likes  you  a  good  deal  better  than  ever 
you  desarvfed  be  should.  And  you're  willfully 
and  wickedly  breakin'  his  heart,  as  if  'twa'n't  of 
no  more  vally  than  a  stun  under  a  cart-wheel! 
Excuse  me  for  bein'  so  plain  with  ye,  Lyddy; 
but  that's  jest  what  I  think,  and  I  couldn't  help 
sayin'  it' 

"Instid  of  bein'  mad,  as  I  s'posed  she'd  be, 
what  did  she  do  but  run  up  to  me,  and  git  right 
down  on  her  knees  by  my  side,  and  look  up  in 
my  face,  with  her  hands  a  holdin'  both  of  mine 
tight,  and  the  tears  a  running  out  of  her  eyes 
jest  like  two  springs  of  water ! 

*<*0h!  will  it  break  his  heart?'  says  she. 
*  Do  you  think  he  loves  me  so — do  you  ?'  And 
she  laughed  and  sobbed,  both  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  it  made  her  happy,  even  then,  to  think  how 
Enos  loved  her. 
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**Then  she  told  mc  the  hull  story;  and  it 
did  reallj  seem  as  though  she  wa'n*t  so  much 
to  blame,  arter  all.  *Twa8  all  her  father's  and 
relations*  doin*8 — ^for  thej  was  bent  on  haTin* 
her  marry  the  gentleman  from  Boston,  and 
they'd  fairly  talked  it  into  her,  and  made  her 
thiuk  she  must.  She  owned  right  up  that  she 
didn't  like  him  a  bit,  and  never  could ;  and  de- 
-  dared  she  had  never  for  a  minute  thought  Enos 
would  feel  half  so  bad  about  it  as  she  did. 

(t  I »Tan't  too  late  yit,'  says  I. 

'*  She  brightened  up  at  that ;  but  when  I 
told  her  what  she  ought  to  do,  her  countenance 
fell,  and  she  gasped  out  that  she  never  could  do 
it  in  die  world  I 

**  *  Turn  right  about,'  says  I,  *and  undo  jest 
all  you've  done  wrong — that's  the  only  way. 
Tell  your  father  you  never  understood  your 
feelin's  till  now ;  that  you  never  can  love  any 
body  but  Enos;  and  that,  as  for  marryin*  the 
gentleman  from  Boston,  you  can't  and  won't!' 
That's  what  I  told  her ;  and  I  was  so  worked 
up  about  it  I  guess  I  laid  it  down  to  her  perty 
strong. 

"  *  What  '11  every  body  say  ?'  says  she. 

"  *  Never  mind  what  every  body  '11  say,'  says 
I.  <  Think  of  Enos.  Think  of  bein'  married 
to  a  man  you  don't  like,  and  the  man  you  do 
like  breakin'  his  heart  about  ye  I  What  '11  you 
care  for  a  little  property  more  or  less,  or  'pearin' 
smart,  or  what  folks  '11  say  or  think,  when  there 
ain't  no  more  love  for  you  in  the  world  ?  Think 
on't,'  says  I.  *  Then  be  brave  as  a  lign,  and 
have  your  own  way  for  once.  It's  your  right 
and  duty,  and  it's  Enos's  right,  above  all.' 

**  Wa'al,  I  made  her  almost  promise.  But 
'twa'n't  much  use  talkin'  to  her  about  bein' 
brave  as  a  lion,  for  she  was  nothin'  but  a  lamb. 
If  I  had  only  been  in  her  place  a  little  while  I 
guess  there'd  have  been  a  stir !  She  wanted  to 
think  on't  one  night,  she  said.  So  I  went  and 
left  her.  But  it  seemed  as  though  I'd  took  all 
her  trouble  with  me.  I  was  so  distressed  I 
didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  night,  thinkin*  of  her 
and  Enos.  Toward  momin'  an  idee  come  into 
my  head :  I'd  write  a  letter ;  I'd  write  to  Enos, 
and  tell  him  jest  how  matters  stood.  Soon  as 
the  birds  began  to  twitter  I  was  out  of  my  bed; 
and  'fore  noon  that  letter  was  on  its  way  to 
Hartford.  If  Enos  should  come  back,  I  felt 
perty  sure  he  and  I  together  could  have  influ- 
ence enough  with  Lyddy  to  break  off  the  match. 
But  mails  didn't  go  so  quick  then  as  they  do 
now ;  'twas  only  five  days  'fore  the  weddin',  and 
I  was  drea'ful  'fraid  Enos  wouldn't  git  the  letter 
and  come  on  in  season. 

"  Wa'ftl,  I'm  makin'  along  story  on't,  as  'tis ; 
and  if  I  should  begin  to  tell  ye  all  that  was  said 
and  done  in  them  five  days,  'twould  keep  ye 
here  till  this  time  to-morrow,  sartin.  Lyddy 
was  in  a  terrible  state  o*  mind — dreadin'  the 
weddin',  wishin'  to  break  off  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Boston,  but  afraid  to  do  any  thing. 
I  didn't  let  her  know  a  word  about  my  writin' 
to  Enos  till  the  very  last.  As  he  didn't  come, 
I  thought  I'd  tell  her,  and  maybe  that  would 


put  a  little  sperit  into  her.  'Twas  the  day  of 
the  weddin'  —  the  bridegroom  was  expected, 
and  they  was  to  be  married  that  evenin',  and  I 
was  over  to  the  Deacon's,  a  dressin*  on  bet, 
and  helpin'  git  ready  for  the  ceremony.  She'd 
had  a  talk  with  her  father,  and  he'd  &irly 
frightened  her  out  of  the  idee  of  breakin'  off; 
and  I  found  her  so  be^less  and  meek  over  it, 
that  I  lost  all  patience,  and  told  her  I'd  done 
all  I  could,  and  now  if  I  was  to  deck  her  ofi^ 
rd  do  it,  jest  as  I  would  for  her  fonend ;  for  I 
felt  for  all  the  world  as  if  she  was  goin*  to  be 
buried  insted  of  married. 

**  *  But,'  says  I,  '  there  'U  be  somebody  here 
you  don't  expect,  and  somebody  yon  won't  ctre 
to  see.' 

'*  *  Who  do  ye  mean?'  says  she,  lookin'wldte 
and  scar^t,  'not  Enos?' 

** '  Yes,'  says  I,  *£nos ;  for  I  wrote  to  hhn 
five  days  ago,  and  he'll  hare  jest  time  to  git 
!  here.' 

I  '*  She  sunk  right  down  on  the  floor  where 
she  stood,  and  dropped  her  face  between  nj 
feet,  and  lay  as  still  as  if  'twas  really  goin'  to 
be  a  funeral  'stid  of  a  weddin* ;  till  him^j 
she  began  to  moan  and  take  on  des]mt,  and 
twist  herself  out  o*  my  arms  when  I  tried  to 
raise  her  up.  Jest  then  I  heard  the  gate  shun, 
and  looked!,  and  see  the  Deacon  a  oomin'  toward 
the  house.  Now  I  was  alwajrs  afraid  of  the 
Deacon,  he  was  such  a  stem,  hard  man ;  but  I 
knew  he  loved  his  darter,  and  meant  her  good; 
and  when  I  see  him  comin',  an  idee  stmck  me, 
so  sudden,  it  fairly  took  my  breath  awaj  for 
the  time  bein'.  Thinks  I  to  myself;  he  haVt 
no  notion  how  bad  she  feels ;  and  if  he  should 
sec  her  now !  So  up  I  jumped,  and  ran  down 
stairs,  and  spoke  to  him — 

**  *  Deacon  Lankfortl'  says  L 

"  But  my  heart  was  in  my  throat ;  and  be 
looked  at  me  with  such  a  scowl,  I  couldn't  saj 
another  word,  only  *  Lyddy  1*  He  see  some- 
thin'  was  the  matter;  and  np  stairs  we  went 
together ;  and  there  we  found  Lyddy  on  the 
floor,  jest  as  Pd  left  her,  only  she  was  Bobbin' 
now  as  if  her  heart  was  broke. 

**  *  Lyddy !'  says  he,  *  what's  this  ?* 

<*  He  spoke  stem,  and  took  bold  of  her,  and 
made  her  sit  np ;  and  she  was  so  'fraid  of  him, 
she  hushed  up  right  away,  and  I  see  that  then 
was  the  time  for  me  to  say  my  word,  if  ever. 

" 'It's  jest  this,  Mr. Lankfort,' says L  *Sbe'» 
afraid  to  tell  ye ;  but  yon  ought  to  know,  and 
if  she  won't  speak,  I  will.  She's  a  cryin'  her- 
self to  death,  'cause  she  don't  want  to  many 
that  man.  She  don't  like  him — she  says  she 
don't.  She  likes  Enos ;  and  Enos  expects  to 
marry  her ;  and  it's  like  throwin'  away  all  her 
happiness  to  give  him  up ;  and,  for  my  ptrt,  1 
declare  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame !' 

*'  'Yon  hush  up  your  nonsensal'  sayi  the 
Deacon  to  me,  loc^n'  black  as  a  thnnder-dood. 
*  Lyddy  has  got  school-girl  notions  enough  of 
her  own  without  you  puttin'  more  into  her 
head.  It's  too  late  to  draw  back  now,  if  >he 
wanted  to.     But  she  don't  want  to.    She  in\ 
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to  anreason'ble.  She*U  like  one  hnsband  as 
well  as  another  arter  she^s  married  to  him. 
What  do  yoa  girls  know  about  such  matters  ? 
Now  don't  le*me  hear  anj  more  of  this  non- 
sense, or  1*11  gire  ye  both  a  good  whippin',  and 
•bet  ye  up  !* 

**  Wa'al,  he  had  shet  me  np— I  conldn*t  say 
another  word ! 

*'  'You  see  it*s  no  use,*  says  Lyddy,  says  she, 
arter  he  was  gone.  '  So  don*t  say  another  word 
aboat  Enos.  I  shall  try  not  to  think  of  him  any 
more.  If  he  comes — but  I  don't  think  he*U 
come.  If  you  wrote  five  days  ago,  he  ought 
to  be  here,  if  he's  coming.  He  never  loved  me, 
or  be  would  have  come  1*  And  from  that  she 
began  to  take  on  agin,  layin'  all  the  blame  on 
to  Enos,  'cause  if  he  had  cared  for  her,  he 
never  would  have  kep'  so  long  away. 

^*For  my  part,  I  see  the  only  thing  left  was 
to  go  throagh  with  it  like  a  bad  job,  the  quiet- 
est way  possible.  I  didn't  speak  of  Enos  agin, 
snd  I'd  given  up  his  coming,  or,  at  least,  his 
doiog  any  good  if  he  did  come.  Every  thing 
was  ready  'fore  night.  But  now  the  Deacon 
began  to  grow  the  least  mite  uneasy.  The 
bridegroom  hadn't  made  his  appearance.  The 
Boston  stage  that  usually  got  along  by  five 
o'clock,  bad  been  delayed  somewhere  on  the 
road;  but  that  didn't  give  me  any  hope,  I 
knowed  'twould  come  soon  or  late,  and  that 
delayia*  the  ceremony  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  wouldn't  make  any  difference.  The  Dea- 
con sent  over  to  the  tavern,  and  got  word  that 
one  stage  had  come,  but  'twas  the  Hartford,  not 
the  Boston  stage ;  and  Enos  wasn't  in  it. 

**  You'd  a  thought  Lyddy  wouldn't  care  much 
bow  she  looked,  standin'  up  to  be  married,  under 
such  tarcumstances.  But  a  woman's  a  woman, 
arter  all.  I  was  provoked  to  see  her  forgit  all 
about  Enos,  to  think  of  her  dress,  and  look  in 
the  glass,  and  prink,  and  ask  about  this  thing 
and  that,  what  would  become  her,  and  what 
wouldn't ;  and  put  on  smiles  aforehand,  jest  as 
if  she  was  the  happiest  bride  on  *arth  I  But 
then  I  thought,  it's  the  natur*  of  a  woman's 
vanity  to  want  to  look  perty,  even  in  the  coffin ; 
so  I  couldn't  feel  to  blame  Lyddy  so  much  arter 
all. 

**  *Twasn*t  dark  yit,  when  the  invited  guests 
began  to  come :  your  gran'ther  Slade  rode  up, 
bossback,  bringin'  Thankful  Slade  behind  him, 
o&  a  pillion.  Finally,  the  minister  and  his  wife 
come,  afoot;  she  wore  a  trail  to  her  dress  a 
yard  long,  which  was  the  fashion,  and  she  had 
it  pinned  up  onto  her  waist,  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  road.  The  waist  of  her  dress 
was  made  to  come  jast  under  her  arms.  The 
minister  was  a  pompous,  struttin*  little  man, 
not  more'n  five  feet  tall ;  and  he  wore  short 
breeches,  with  knee-buckles,  a  cocked  hat,  and 
An  immense  wool  wig,  white  as  bleachin'  would 
inake  it,  and  frizzled  all  over  his  head.  I  guess 
jou'd  laugh  to  see  your  minister  and  his  wife 
comin'  to  a  weddin',  or  any  where,  now-days, 
dressed  in  that  style  r 

The  girls  laoghed  at  the  picture;  and  the 


old  lady,  having  refreshed  herself  with  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  proceeded: 

*'  Bime-by  Steve  Warner,  a  boy  that  lived  to 
the  Deacon's,  come  back  from  the  tavern,  where 
he'd  been  sent  with  the  one-boss  wagin,  to  wait 
for  the  stage,  and  bring  the  bridegroom  over  with 
his  trunk.  He  was  alone,  and  a  crackin'  his  whip. 
Me  and  Lyddy  looked  out  from  her  winder ;  and 
when  we  see  that  the  gentleman  from  Boston 
wa'n't  with  him,  our  hearts  jumped  for  joy ! 
The  Deacon  ran  out  in  a  terrible  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  the  guests  all  rushed  to  the  door  to 
hear  what  was  said. 

'*  *  Didn't  I  tell  ye  to  wait  till  the  stage  come 
in  ?'  8a3r8  the  Deacon,  to  young  Steve. 

" » Wa'al,  didn't  I  ?'  says  Steve.  » Of  course 
I  did ;  then  I  dmv*  home.' 

**  Lyddy  gasped  and  squeezed  my  arm,  till 
'twas  near  black  an*  blue,  she  was  so  excited. 
And  I  must  say  I  was  excited  myself— but  I 
kep*  still  to  listen.  The  Deacon  asked  Steve 
why  he  didn't  bring  the  bridegroom  over  ? 

**  *  Cause,*  says  Steve,  says  he,  •  I  do'no'  why. 
*Twa8  so  late,  and  he  was  all  dust ;  so  I  guess 
he  didn't  like  to  show  himself.  He's  going  to 
walk  over,  arter  he  gits  his  weddin*  clo's  on.* 

'*  Then  Lyddy  sunk  right  back,  a  tremblin* 
jest  like  an  aspin  leaf.  It  seemed  as  though 
*twas  all  over  with  her  then — the  bridegroom 
had  come  to  town,  and  Enos  hadn't — and  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  chirk  up  again,  and  look 
as  sweet  and  perty  as  might  be,  and  so  be  mar- 
ried. 

'*We  had  to  wait  so  long  I  got  tired,  and 
wanted  to  see  an  end  on't. 

*•  *rm  goin*  down  stairs,  any  way,'  says  I. 
"*0h,  don't  1    yon  mustn't!'  says  Lyddy. 
Says  she,  *I  want  you  to  be  with  me,  or  I 
can't  go  through  with  it.' 

"  *  So  much  the  better,*  says  L  Jest  then  I 
heard  a  horse  gallop,  and  I  ran  to  the  winder. 
*0h,  Lyddy  I*  says  L 

*»*What  is't?  what  is*t?'  says  she.  *Ohl 
oh!  it's  him!  it's  him!' 

"'Twas  him,  sure  enough  —  not  the  bride- 
groom, but  Enos — and  he  was  ridin*  like  mad ; 
and  up  he  turned  to  the  gate,  and  over  it  he 
tumbled,  I  never  knew  how,  leavin*  his  horse 
standin'  right  there  without  hitchin*  nor  nothin*, 
and  the  next  minute  he  bu'st  into  the  house  like 
a  lion.  I  was  down  stairs  in  a  minute.  My 
stars  1  I  never  see  such  a  hubbub  in  my  life ! 

*'* Where  is  she?  Is  she  married?'  says 
Enos,  tearin*  away  the  Deacon,  who  had  got 
hold  of  him,  and  rushin'  up  to  me  the  minute 
I  come  into  the  room. 

**  *  No,'  says  I,  *  she  an*t;  she's  u]Mtair8  wait- 
in*  to  be,  though,*  says  I.  I  hoped  he'd  go  right 
up  to  her,  and  take  her,  and  hold  her,  spite  of 
all  of  *em ;  fur  'twas  his  right.  But  the  Deacon 
took  him  agin,  and  talked  to  him  in  his  palav- 
erin*  way,  and  so  led  him  into  the  bedroom;  and 
I  went  back  to  Lyddy,  who  was  e'ena'most  dead 
with  fright,  and  told  her  what  had  happened. 

'<<What  do  yo  think  he'll  do?'  says  she, 
wild  as  a  loon. 
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"  *He  can*t  do  nothin*  with  your  father  alone,  * 
says  I ;  *  but  if  you're  there,  'twill  make  all  the 
diffBrence.  Now's  your  time ;  go  right  down ; 
throw  yourself  into  Enoe's  arms,  and  declare 
you  never  will  be  separated  from  him  agin; 
that'll  give  him  strength  and  courage,  and  you'll 
hare  your  way,  sure  as  fate  I' 

'*  'Oh,  I  never  could  do  it  in  this  world!' 
saysLyddy.  Tm  sony  he  has  come !  why  did 
yon  write  to  him  ?     Oh  dear !  oh  dear !' 

'*That  made  me  so  provoked  with  her  I  didn't 
know  what  to  say  or  do.  I  went  down  stairs. 
Every  body  was  on  tiptoe  to  know  what  was  go- 
in'  on  in  the  bedroom.  Finally,  the  door  opened 
and  Enos  come  out.  His  head  was  down,  and 
his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  he  staggered  Uke  a 
drunken  man.  The  Deacon  was  behind  him, 
lookin'  whiter'n  I  ever  see  him  look  in  his  life, 
and  solemn  as  death.  He  kinder  stiddied  Enos 
by  the  arm,  and  seemed  to  be  tiyin'  to  say  some- 
thin'  comfortin'  to  him,  but  his  lips  hardly 
moved,  and  I  couldn't  hear  a  sound  come  out 
of  'em,  though  the  room  was  jest  then  so  still 
you  could  a  heard  a  pin  drop.  He  took  him  to 
the  door,  and  then  I  see 't  Enos  was  goin*  away 
agin  'thont  a  word  with  Lyddy.  I  felt  as  if 
'twas  my  own  case,  for  all  the  world,  and  I  could 
hardly  keep  from  shriekin'  right  out ;  but  I  held 
in,  and  sprang  arter  him,  determined  to  have 
jest  one  word  in  his  ear  if  I  died  for't  I  Jest 
then  the  door  was  opened. 

"  *  Good  Heavens!'  says  the  Deacon,  *what 
on'arth!' 

**  He  fell  back,  as  if  he'd  been  struck.  It 
hit  me  jest  about  the  same  time,  and  e'ena'most 
knocked  me  down.  The  next  minute  such  a 
cry  as  every  body  set  up!  and  the  minister 
clapped  his  fingers  to  his  nose,  and  screamed 
out,  *Shet  the  door!'  'Fore  that  could  be 
done,  though,  in  stalked  the  gentleman  from 
Boston !  He  was  dressed,  and  powdered,  and 
pomatumed  in  grand  style,  but  that  made  him 
look  only  the  more  ridiculous.  He  didn't  seem 
to  know  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or  his 
heels.  He  was  a  coug^hin',  and  a  holdin'  his 
nose,  and  a  stammerin',  and  a  spittin' ;  while 
every  body  ran  away  from  him,  as  if  he'd  been 
the  arch  fiend  himself,  just  come  up  a  smokin' 
from  the  lower  regions.  The  door  was  shet, 
but  that  didn't  make  no  difference — the  fra- 
grance was  awful ! 

'*  *The  gentleman  from  Boston  has  brought 
a  powerful  perfume  with  him!'  says  the  little 
minister,  struttin*  around  in  his  white  wool  wig. 

« *■  For  Heaven's  sake ! '  says  the  Deacon,  'how 
did  it  happen  ?     Phew  !  phew  !* 

"  *I  don't  know— I  can't  tell  what!'  says 
the  poor  bridegroom,  dodgin'  around,  as  if  he 
was  tryin'  to  git  away  from  himself,  and  puttin' 
every  body  to  flight,  like  so  many  sheep,  with 
a  wolf  among  'em.  '  As  I  was  coming  along — 
I  got  almost  to  the  gate — when  I  see,'  says  he, 
'  a  little  spotted  kitten  a  runnin'  on  jest  before 
me,  in  the  dark.  It  stopped  right  in  my  path, 
and  I  come  up  to  it,  and  jest  put  out  my  foot 
toward  it — when — * 


*' '  Lordy  ihassy !'  says  the  Deacon,  '  dont 

you  know  a  spotted  kitten  from  a ?   HesT- 

ens  and  'arth !  I  wouldn't  have  had  it  happen 
for —  Bless  me.  Sir !  You'll  have  to  step  OQt 
doors  I  a  saint  couldn't  stand  this !    Phew  I' 

"*How — am  I — have  I — '  says  the  poor 
bridegroom. 

<' '  Yes,  you  have !'  says  the  Deacon ;  *and 
the  sooner  you  change  them  do's  o'  you'll 
the  better!' 

*'  *My  weddin'  do's  !*  sajrs  the  poor  feUor, 
and  out  he  went,  to  the  great  relief  of  creiy 
body.  But  he'd  scented  up  the  house  for  a 
month  to  come.  I  nmst  say  I  pitied  liim, 
though  I  was  glad  enough  for  any  acddeot 
that  only  put  off  the  weddin'.  I  had  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  to  pull  Enos  bad, 
whisper  my  word  in  his  ear,  and  send  him  np 
stairs  to  Lyddy,  where  he  was  all  this  time, 
unbeknown  to  the  Deacon,  who  was  so  desd 
beat  when  he  found  it  out,  he  took  his  oath 
that  she  should  be  married  that  night  to  tk 
gentleman  from  Boston  if  the  knot  had  to  bi 
tied  in  the  open  air!  But  half  the  guests  hid 
gone  already,  and  the  rest  was  goin' ;  nd  the 
little  minister  had  strutted  off  in  his  cocked 
hat,  with  his  hand  to  his  nose,  and  his  tall 
wife,  with  her  trail  pinned  up,  a  holdin'  on  to 
his  arm ;  and  now  another  difficulty  appeared— 
the  gentleman  from  Boston  couldn't  be  got  back 
into  the  house  agin  for  any  consideration,  and 
'twas  his  o^Ti  wish  the  weddin'  shoold  be  pot 
off  till  some  futur*  occasion. 

"  Wa'al,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,"  coothioed 
the  old  lady,  **  the  gentleman  from  Boston  weat 
back  to  Boston,  and  that  was  the  last  we  ever 
see  of  him,  though  I  never  knowed  ezacl/boir 
the  affair  was  managed.  As  for  Lyddy,  die 
and  Enos  was  married  the  same  day  me  and 
your  gran'ther  Slade  was,  six  months  arter  diat 
eventful  night ;  and  I  guess  they  was  happf 
enough ;  but  all  that  is  past  and  gone,  and  I 
don't  know  as  it  makes  much  diffisrence  now 
who  was  happy  and  who  wasn't;  for  I  can't 
think  of  a  single  one  out  of  the  number  that 
was  mixed  up  in  the  matters  Tve  been  tellin' 
about  but  the  grass  grows  over  'em  now—Eoos, 
and  Lyddy,  and  the  Deacon,  and  all  on  'em; 
only  I'm  spared,  to  set  here  and  laugh  and  crj 
over  the  story,  once  more,  for  your  amuse- 
ment." 

The  old  lady  wiped  her  eyes,  and  put  on  her 
glasses.  I  thanked  her  cordially  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  her  story ;  and  the  girls  declared 
that  she  had  never  told  it  better. 

"  I've  no  doubt  but  the  gentleman  from  Bot^ 
will  take  it  and  print  it,"  laughed  Susie. 

*'  If  he  does,  I  hope  he'll  dress  it  up  in  a  lit- 
tle better  shape,"  rejoined  the  old  lady ;  *'  and 
leave  out  some  of  my  bad  grammar." 

*'  That  would  destroy  its  flavor,"  I  replied; 
"  the  story  should  be  given  as  you  have  related 
it,  or  not  at  all." 

The  old  lady  thought  the  idea  absurd.  The 
girls  laughed  at  it.  I  appeal  to  the  reader.  If 
his  decision  is  against  me,  I  submit ;  protesting, 
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however,  that  the  &alt  lies  in  the  reporter's 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  original  narrator's 
raey  idioms  and  qoaint  dialect 

IN  THE  AUTUMN. 

AH!  hero  and  there  I  see  the  glints. 
Half  kindled,  of  automnal  tints, 
Light  tongaea  of  flame,  that  through  the  wood 
The  oniTersal  fire  prelude. 

The  fields  hare  caught  the  spreading  fire, 
The  lychnis  lifts  its  torrid  spire. 
And  the  drear  edges  of  the  swamp 
Are  lit  by  the  lobelia's  lamp. 

And  as  I  walk  with  Alice  Rowe 
My  heart  too  shares  the  general  glow, 
And,  fed  with  fire  from  wood  and  field, 
BoTBts  forth  with  flames  no  more  concealed. 

Close  by  the  sumach  clumps,  that  blaze 
lake  beacons  through  the  autumn  haze, 
With  one  long  kiss  mj  tows  I  seal. 
And  that  sweet  answering  pressure  feel. 

Ah  me !  behind  that  crimson  glow 
Cold  winter  creeps  with  frost  and  snow, 
And  those  red  leaves  that  drape  the  trees 
Will  quench  in  dank  December's  breeze. 

And  so  behind  the  dreams  of  gold, 
That  Alice  and  myself  infold, 
Perhaps  there  creeps  some  spectre  hither, 
The  fires  to  quench,  the  leaves  to  wither! 


OUR  HUSBANDS. 
Why  is  it  that  nobody  has  ever  written  a 
M  Natural  History  of  Husbands?  Every 
creature  in  nature,  whether  fish,  reptile,  insect, 
beist,  or  bird,  has  had  its  historian ;  and  almost 
every  relation  in  human  life,  from  kings  and 
priests  down  to  snobs  and  quacks,  has  had  its 
annalist,  and  even  its  philosopher;  but  we  know 
of  no  work  that  has  been  especially  given  to  the 
great  subject  now  before  our  pen.  The  wife 
has  not  been  so  neglected  in  our  literature; 
tnd  while  volumes  of  eulogy  have  been  printed 
expressly  as  biographies  of  good  wives,  and 
almost  every  good  woman's  life  is  written,  as 
if  it  were  the  chief  end  of  her  being  to  be  a 
good  vrlfe,  the  husband  does  not  often  figure 
very  conspicuously  in  history  in  his  conjugal 
relation ;  and  the  fact  that  his  conjugal  fidelity 
Is  recorded  chiefly  on  tombstones,  may  prove, 
not  so  much  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  his 
virtue,  as  the  affection  of  his  widow  for  his 
memory  at  the  time  when  his  follies  are  over, 
snd  her  love  has  distance  as  well  as  intensity 
to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  We  suppose 
that  the  reason  of  the  comparative  silence  of 
liistoiy  and  philosophy  upon  the  subject  comes 
&om  the  supposition  that  to  be  a  husband  is 
only  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  man's  life,  while 
it  is  the  main  thing  in  the  destiny  of  woman  to 
be  a  wife.  It  would  certainly  be  somewhat 
itrange  to  see  a  man's  name  recorded  on  a 


tombstone  as  relict  of  his  before-deceased  wife ; 
and  Lucy  Stone  is  not  illogical  toward  her  wo- 
man's rights  doctrine  in  declaring  that  she  will 
never  have  her  name  recorded  as  any  man's 
relict,  although  the  world  may  not  follow  her 
logic,  and  she  is  quite  as  likely  as  any  wife  and 
mother  to  have  her  name  coupled  with  her  hus- 
band's on  the  monumental  tablet  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

It  would  certainly  be  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive to  have  an  able  treatise,  both  historical  and 
philosophical,  on  husbands.  The  work  ought 
to  start  with  a  just  idea  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man nature  that  fit  man  for  married  life ;  then 
to  give  sketches  of  the  characteristics  of  hus- 
bands under  the  various  forms  of  nationality, 
race,  government,  society,  and  religion ;  and  it 
might  end  with  the  exhibition  of  the  true  type 
of  marital  character  under  our  present  Chris- 
tian civilization.  The  treatise  might  be  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  leading  ages  of  history;  and 
would  not  be  any  the  less  interesting  if  many 
of  the  illustrations  were  taken  from  photographs 
of  our  own  time.  In  fact,  hardly  any  volume 
would  be  more  popular  in  most  parlors  than  an 
ample  portfolio  or  cyclopedia  of  the  various  types 
of  actual  husbands  and  hopeful  candidates  for 
that  honor.  We  can  think  at  once  of  fifty  speci- 
mens that  could  be  introduced  with  proflt,  e^ch 
face  giving  some  especial  features  of  the  import- 
ant character  in  question.  It  would  be  curious 
to  hear  what  men  would  say  of  the  gallery  as 
they  turned  over  the  leaves ;  but  to  hear  what 
women  would  say,  whether  married  or  single, 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  instructive,  if  not  as- 
tounding— for  if  you  would  find  out  a  woman's 
real  heart,  you  must  know  what  is  her  ideal 
standard  of  a  husband.  The  portraits  ought  to 
have  a  fair  share  of  letter-press,  describing  the 
family,  fortune,  talents,  and  tastes  of  the  men 
delineated,  that  the  more  prudential  lady  read- 
ers might  be  able  to  consult  those  aspirations  of 
their  hearts  that  do  not  rest  contented  with  such 
a  doubtful  title-page  to  a  man's  story  as  his  mere 
face,  however  handsome  or  homely.  It  might 
arouse  a  cynic  to  learn  how  far  the  impression 
made  by  the  face  alone  would  be  modified  by  the 
figures  in  the  margin;  how  much  lovelier  the 
chuckle-headed  young  Stubbs  would  look  be- 
cause booked  as  the  son  of  a  millionaire  in  feeble 
health,  and  how  sadly  young  FItzjames's  ambro- 
sial locks  droop  the  moment  his  penniless  condi- 
tion Is  known.  But  we  are  not  cynics,  and  we 
like  any  kind  of  dogs  better  than  human  curs. 
We  do  not  mean  to  bark  at  our  poor  humanity 
in  any  form  in  this  article,  but  to  write  a  good- 
natured,  and,  if  we  can,  a  somewhat  practical, 
paper  upon  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  home  life. 

Looking  upon  our  masculine  nature,  cither 
according  to  its  historical  development  or  Its 
constitutional  tendencies,  we  see  ample  proofs 
that  we  men,  in  the  main,  are  predestined  to  be 
husbands.  Poor  Adam  was  but  half  of  the  true 
humanity  before  fair  Eve  came,  and  Paradise 
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itself  most  hare  been  a  torment  to  him,  if  he 
were  like  other  men,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
charming  and  sympathizing  woman  to  talk  with 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  place ;  for  sure  we  are 
that  we  never  knew  a  man,  of  any  sensibili- 
ty, who  conld  take  a  moments  comfort  in  any 
blessing  of  God  or  nature  until  he  could  make 
a  confidante  of  some  gentle  heart — whether 
of  mother,  daughter,  sister,  swdet-heart,  wife, 
or  particularly  agreeable  cousin.  Adam's  wife 
came  irom  his  side^ — proof  positive  that  before 
she  came  to  him  the  idea  of  her,  or  the  feeling 
for  her,  was  within  him,  and  very  near  the 
seat  of  vitality  too.  She  was  his  helpmeet,  and 
very  likely  helped  him  out  of  a  world  of  bor- 
rowed troubles,  as  wives  generally  do,  by  giving 
him  some  solid  troubles  to  think  about,  in  order 
to  pronde  for  the  household  and  look  after  the 
children.  Adam  fell  after  his  marriage ;  but, 
if  he  had  remained  a  bachelor,  he  might  have 
fallen  into  a  deeper  and  far  less  sahrable  degra- 
dation. His  experience  illustrates  the  begin- 
ning of  connubial  trials,  and  the  Providential 
escape  from  them.  Ere,  like  most  women, 
was  fond  of  new  things ;  and  not  having  any 
such  tempting  finery  before  her  eyes  as  now  en- 
tices feminine  infirmity,  she  was  caught  by  the 
one  provoking  novelty  that  was  beyond  her  law- 
ful reach,  and  the  insinuating  serpent  behind 
the  apple-tree  played  the  game,  in  our  day  so 
common  on  the  part  of  the  bland  exhibitors  of 
silks,  velvets,  and  jewels  behind  the  counters  in 
Broadway.  Eve  must  have  the  charming  fruit, 
and  her  ready  sensibility  got  round  that  blind 
side  of  Adam  from  which  she  came.  His  dis* 
obedience  followed  hers;  and  he,  naughty  man  I 
so  like  most  husbands,  in  too  great  readiness  to 
be  tempted  to  folly  by  his  wife,  was  also,  like  too 
many  husbands,  in  the  disposition  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  folly  upon  her  shoulders.  Still 
they  kept  together,  and  most  probably  tlieir 
deeper  experience  deepened  their  love ;  and  by 
error  and  contrition,  sorrow  and  joy,  labor  and 
rest,  mutual  parental  disappointments  and  de- 
lights, they  attained  a  state  of  peace  that  made 
up  for  the  loss  of  early  romance  in  that  first 
tearless  Eden.  God  surely  never  left  them 
without  hope ;  and  from  them,  according  to  the 
flesh,  sprang  the  Beloved  of  God.  Tears  came, 
but  God's  sunshine  threw  rainbow  lines  upon 
the  shower  and  celestialized  the  cloud. 

Man,  who  has  his  type  in  Adam,  is  predes- 
tined to  be  the  husband  by  his  mental  constitu- 
tion as  well  as  by  his  physical  organization.  He 
is  strong,  and  his  very  strength  is  unblessed  and 
unappreciated  until  set  off  and  harmonized  by 
the  companionship  of  his  gentler  and  more 
graceful  mate.  He  is  marked  mainly  by  hard 
intellect  and  stout  will,  and  he  tends  to  merely 
utilitarian  calculation  and  coarse  self-reliance, 
apart  from  the  feminine  intuition  and  faith  that 
make  him  more  a  man  by  integrating  his  frag- 
mentary nature  by  union  with  womanly  sensi- 
bility. Woman  is  his  chosen  educator.  This 
fact  he  proves  from  the  cradle,  or  in  his  mo- 
ther's arms ;  and  he  can  never  forget  it  so  long 


as  his  ear  is  open  to  any  gentle  word  from  ib- 
ter  or  daughter.  Hot  of  all  women  who  ed«- 
cate  him  the  wife  is  chie^  and  it  is  she  who 
ought  to  bring  out  all  the  better  inflnencet  of 
his  mother  by  her  fidelity  and  his  devotion. 
We  really  believe  that  men  are,  in  the  main, 
educated  by  their  wives  in  the  leading  practicii 
aims  and  afiections  of  daily  lifis,  and  we  believe 
it  none  the  less  for  being  well  aware  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  husband  has  the  more  determined 
will.  This  very  fact  fixes  the  wife's  influence, 
since  a  determined  will  does  not  yield  to  one  of 
its  kind,  but  is  rather  hardened  by  oppodtioo ; 
while  it  surrenders  with  comparative  ease  to 
gentle  influences,  that  make  np,  by  importimity 
and  softness,  what  they  lack  in  hardihood.  Pet- 
ticoat goN-emment  is  an  established  institiitioii, 
and  the  hnsbanda  who  boast  moat  of  their  liber- 
ty may  be  all  the  more  snngiy  tied  to  the  aproo- 
string  because  they  do  not  feel  the  straia  by 
venturing  beyond  the  inexorable  limits  of  the 
tether.  We  are  not  of  the  ascetic  school  of 
philosophers,  nor  are  we  dainty  sentimental- 
ists, and  we  see  no  reason,  either  before  God 
or  man,  to  be  ashamed  of  any  of  the  natural 
instincts  that  draw  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other ;  yet  we  are  quite  as  little  inclined  to  the 
abominable  materialism  that  regards  the  at- 
traction as  mainly  a  sensual  one.  The  best 
love  ripens  long  after  the  bloom  of  beauty  and 
the  lust  of  strengUi  have  languished ;  and  Ihs 
essential  fitness  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
character  for  happy  union  is  never  so  obvioosas 
in  the  declining  years  of  a  couple  whom  God 
has  really  joined  together  in  a  marriage  of  the 
mind  and  heart  We  know  that  the  common 
facts  of  human  experience  are  hardest  of  all  to 
define,  and  we  may  be  mistaken  in  deddiag 
upon  the  cause  of  any  strong  emotion  or  attach- 
ment, so  great  is  the  force  of  collateral  drcom- 
stances  and  unconscious  associations  in  modify- 
ing our  thoughts  and  feelings;  and  so  easy  is  it, 
for  example,  for  a  man  to  call  himself  a  patriot 
who  is  willing  to  fight  in  defense  of  his  owo 
property,  or  to  regard  himself  as  a  model  hus- 
band or  father  because  he  is  proud  of  a  soo's 
talents  or  a  wife's  or  daughter's  beauty.  Bnt 
we  are  quite  confident  that  the  element  of  mas- 
culine character  that  makes  a  man  by  eminence 
a  husband  is  his  natural  need  of  feminine  pro- 
tection. He  needs  a  woman  to  protect  him  in- 
doors just  as  much  as  the  woman  needs  a  man  to 
protect  her  out  of  doors.  The  woman  is  bom 
with  the  instinctive  conviction  that  she  can  look 
after  a  man,  and  secure  his  happiness.  It  b 
really  quite  affecting  to  see  how  soon  a  predoos 
little  daughter  feels  this  instinct;  and,  in  ber 
mother's  absence,  she  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  comforts  the  fa- 
ther as  only  the  womanly  heart  can  do.  Eveiy 
true  man  needs  this  feminine  comfort  in  the 
nearest  form ;  and  even  if  wealth  can  surronnd 
him  with  luxuries,  he  is  ill  at  ease  until  a  geode 
presence  smiles  upon  his  dwelling  and  makes  it 
home.  Men,  by  themselves,  are  never  at  home, 
no  matter  how  well  housed  or  fed.    The  cares 
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and  punons  of  the  world  are  still  driving  at 
them,  antil  the  new  element  of  womanly  grace 
ind  tenderness  comes  to  soften  down,  bj  mild 
•nd  magnetic   yiolet  tone,   the   ruddy   glare 
of  the  masculine  horizon.     With  the  woman 
whom  he  lores  and  reelects,  man  is  with  his 
best  protector ;   and  this  woman  must  be  his 
wife,  for  none  other  can  he  at  once  love  and  re- 
spect 80  deeply  and  tenderly.     She  to  him  is 
sacred  as  mother  and  daughter,  while  near  to 
him  as  they  can  not  be,  in  a  nearness  as  hal- 
lowed as  it  is  affectionate.     Her  mind  is  the 
natural  counterpart  of  his  o%7n,  and  when  with 
her  he  has  a  sense  of  being  protected  from  the 
cares  and  temptations  of  the  world  as  nowhere 
else.    Said  a  strong  man  to  us  once,  **  When  I 
am  near  my  wife  and  children  all  the  hells  seem 
shut,  and  the  devils  are  out  of  sight ;  but  when 
they  are  oat  of  town,  a  whole  legion  of  devils 
seem  barking  at  me.**     We  are  aware  that  all 
wires  are  not  haMtually  sweet-tempered,  and 
not  all  are  comforters ;  but  we  are  nevertheless 
confident  that  any  true  woman  is  her  hnsband^s 
defender  from  masculine  annoyances,  and  many 
a  somewhat  vehement  wife,  who  is  often  quite 
free  ia  dealing  with  her  husband's  weak  points, 
daims  the  monopoly  of  the  domestic  censorship, 
and  is  determined  that  nobody  else  shall  scold 
hun  or  annoy  him ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  she 
is  a  capital  protector,   by  having  his   faults 
brought  to  jadgment  only  before  her  tribunal, 
which  is  never  wholly  merciless.     So  confident 
are  we  of  the  wife's  power  as  her  husband's  in- 
door  protector;  and  of  his  essential  need  of  her 
kfing  care,  that  we  consider  all  unmarried  men 
as  in  imminent  personal  danger.    We  hear,  in- 
deed, of  unprotected  females,  who  can  not  go 
oat  after  dark,  because  lacking  the  attendance 
of  some  brawny  masculine  arm.    What  shall  we 
aajr  of  the  unprotected  men  who  so  abound  in 
oar  ftreetsi,  and  who  fall  into  all  manner  of  mis- 
diief  and  rain  ?  Who  ever  knew  of  a  man  falling 
inio  evil  ways  in  his  wife's  presence ;  and  what 
police  srstom  would  be  so  effectual  as  intrusting 
the  whole  stray  masculine  population  to  the  care 
of  good  wives  of  even  mediocre  feminine  pro- 
pri^  ?    Surely  before  such  a  galaxy  of  beacon- 
ligiifiB  the  Mtctrs  of  our  regular  police  would  pale, 
odMatseirs  andTallmadge's  occupation  would 
iooa  be  gone.     The  establishment  might  be 
foneirhat  expensive ;  but  we  would  undertake 
to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  it  out  of  the  savings  of 
momtj  &oai  the  closing  of  bar-rooms,  gambling 
hdhf  and  dens  of  scarlet  infamy,  and  to  have 
noaey  enough  left  to  establish  a  grand  semina- 
17  i$t  the  education  of  all  girls  who  are  candi- 
dvles  £ir  such  police  duty.     But  we  would  not 
teait  the  subject  lightly,  much  less  coarsely ;  and 
w§  Jiaffinn  our  position,  that  the  true  man  is 
rtltfid  to  be  a  hnsband,  not  only  by  his  ability 
M  pmtect  a  wife,  but  by  his  need  of  her  protec- 
tia/tk  i^Eilte  from  the  cares  and  the  vices  of  the 
in  the  charmed  atmosphere  of  a  true 
We  do  not  forget  that,  in  humble  life, 
he  needs  her  to  make  his  clothes  and  cook  his 
loe^i  knt  we  equally  remember  that  in  every 


sphere  of  life,  no  matter  how  favored,  he  needs 
her  love  to  comfort  and  strengthen  him.  He 
may,  indeed,  by  gold  or  genius,  win  brilliant 
beauty  to  his  side,  and  give  to  fiirts  or  to  scar- 
let women  the  place  that  belongs  to  a  true  and 
constant  firiend ;  but  he  is  no  true  man  so  long 
as  not  loyal  to  a  true  woman,  and  only  the  wife 
can  win  from  him  the  mingled  respect  and  af- 
fection that  enrich  and  strengthen  him  as  much 
as  they  comfort  her.  We  know  that  we  are  tak- 
ing pretty  high  ground  on  this  subject,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  husband's  character 
upon  his  essential  need  of  feminine  companion- 
ship in  its  consecrated  form,  and  so  committing 
him  to  marriage,  not  for  self-indulgence,  or  even 
for  solicitude  for  woman's  welfare  alone,  but  for 
the  sanity  of  his  being,  or  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soul. 

We  can  not,  of  course,  undertake  to  charac- 
terize the  various  embodiments  of  our  idea  of 
the  hnsband  in  different  ages  and  countries; 
but  must  be  content  with  a  few  words  upon  our 
American  type  of  the  character  in  question. 
We  Americans  have  some  qualities  peculiar  to 
oturselves,  although  we  must  not  forget  that  we 
belong  to  the  old  tribe  of  Adam,  and,  moreover, 
that  our  blood  and  creed,  and  most  of  our  civil 
and  social  institutions,  came  essentially  irom  the 
old  world.  The  American  husband  must  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  his  European  an- 
cestors or  contemporaries ;  yet  it  would  be  very 
strange  if  he  did  not,  in  some  way,  justify  his 
boast  of  being  independent,  and  innovate  npon 
the  ancient  standards  of  connubial  rule.  Our 
tone  of  health,  manners,  business,  and  religion, 
in  some  respects  so  peculiar,  can  not  but  tell  in 
a  measure  upon  our  domestic  temper  and  hab- 
its. We  have,  indeed,  no  fear  that  our  repub- 
lican freedom  is  likely  to  do  away  with  the  vest- 
ed rights  of  petticoat  government,  and  are  often 
disposed  to  think  that  the  laxity  of  our  political 
system  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  increased  strin- 
gency of  conjugal  rule ;  so  that,  perhaps  with  a 
shrewd  eye  to  policy,  our  fathers  put  a  woman's 
head  on  our  national  coinage  in  order  to  present 
the  idea  of  national  allegiance  in  the  least  ob- 
jectionable form,  and  under  the  feminine  figure 
of  Liberty  set  up  a  standard  of  authority  which 
every  well-trained  husband  had  already  learned 
to  acknowledge  under  a  salutary  petticoat  juris- 
diction. Yet  there  are  some  points  that  call 
ont  our  solicitude  for  the  future  of  our  Amer- 
ican homes  in  connection  with  present  tenden- 
cies among  our  boys  and  men. 

The  tone  of  American  health  has'  important 
bearings  npon  the  subject,  and  too  many  of  our 
men,  not  only  by  neglect  of  physical  culture, 
but  the  use  of  the  stimulants  and  narcotics  so 
fatal  to  the  American  constitution,  and  by  the 
political  and  business  excitement  so  character- 
istic of  us  as  a  people,  impair  their  usefulness 
and  dignity  by  enfeebling  their  strength,  shat- 
tering their  nerves,  and  fevering  their  blood. 
The  decided  precocity  in  the  development  of 
the  masculine  passions  among  ns  comes  quite  as 
much  from  felse  views  of  health  as  from  follies 
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in  the  modes  of  society ;  and  it  is  rery  sad  that 
so  manj  boys,  with  puny  frames  and  excitable 
nenres,  even  if  they  escape  the  terrible  vices  to 
which  badr  companionship  exposes  them,  ex^ 
haust  the  freshness  of  their  affections  before 
their  beards  are  grown,  and  not  seldom  pre- 
sume to  talk  of  marriage,  and  perhaps  go 
through  one  or  two  regular  engagements,  as 
well  as  numberless  flirtations,  before  they  are 
out  of  their  teens.  Harm  is  done  by  the  kind 
of  freedom  allowed,  and  encouraged  too  often, 
among  us  between  youth  and  maidens,  from 
whom  little  if  any  positive  scandal  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, by  the  obvious  tendency  to  quicken  preco- 
cious sensibilities,  and  to  leave  the  affections 
hackneyed  and  dissipated  just  at  the  time  when 
they  should  have  their  best  freshness  and  bloom. 
It  is  well,  indeed,  for  boys  and  girls  to  associate 
together  in  a  reasonable  way,  since  the  boys 
learn  gentleness  and  the  girls  learn  self-reliance 
by  this  sociality ;  but  nothing  is  worse  than  pre- 
cocious passions,  such  as  are  developed  by  the 
silly  love-making  of  school  children  and  the  silly 
engagements  that  so  often  befool  them,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  should  be  minding  their 
books  and  their  mammas.  It  is  for  the  boy*8 
good  that  he  should  be  brought  up  in  that  sacred 
reserve  toward  the  other  sex  which  enables  him 
to  keep  all  the  romance  of  masculine  sensibility 
for  her  who  in  due  time  wins  his  affections; 
and  although  we  may  expect  him  to  dream  once 
in  a  while  of  some  pretty  face  of  the  school-room 
or  the  parlor,  we  ought  not  to  expect  him  to  be 
the  privileged  lover  or  attendant  suitor  until  he 
has  years  enough  to  know  his  own  mind  as  well 
as  hb  idol's  character.  Few  causes  tend  more 
to  lower  the  views  of  our  youth  regarding  wo- 
men than  the  free  manners  of  girls  toward  them. 
They  put  a  wrong  construction  upon  the  free- 
dom, and  so  form  the  false  and  degrading  opin- 
ion that  the  feminine  pulse  is  quite  like  their 
own,  and  that  woman  is  like  man  in  inclination, 
and  only  restrained  by  conventional  prudence. 
We  sincerely  believe  that  the  majority  of  hus- 
bands hold  very  reverential  views  of  the  purity 
of  the  feminine  character  and  its  superiority  to 
coarse  passions ;  while  they  who  judge  of  it  only 
from  toying  with  female  folly,  and  mistaking 
vanity  or  sentimentalism  for  passion,  fall  into 
the  most  degrading  notions  of  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  sex,  and  are  spoiled  for  marriage  because 
hackneyed  by  flirts.  For  our  own  part,  we 
think  better  of  any  youth  for  being  sensible  of 
the  charms  of  a  fair  girl,  and  are  pleased  to 
note  all  proper  conversation  and  courtesy  be- 
tween such  young  people;  yet  sacred  reserve 
should  watch  with  finger  on  the  lip  over  the  in- 
terview, and  the  charm  vanishes  and  evil  threat- 
ens the  very  moment  the  least  liberty  is  taken 
that  might  pain  a  mother's  or  a  sister*s  eye. 
This  may  be  somewhat  old-fashioned  talk,  and 
may  yet  be  none  the  less  true. 

We  do  not  think  our  countrymen  lacking  in 
courtesy  to  woman ;  but  we  fear  that,  with  all 
our  chivalry,  we  have  too  inadequate  ideas  of 
the  sacredness  of  marriage.    We  are  sometimes 


so  very  polite  to  her  as  to  treat  her  as  a  being 
so  much  aside  from  our  substantial  homaiutjr 
as  to  claim  incense  rather  than  bread,  and  to  be 
content  with  sweet  adulation  instead  of  sdid 
justice.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  traits  of  our  so- 
cial manners  that  marriage,  and  whatever  letSi 
to  it,  are  made  light  of,  and  the  wedding  itself 
is  too  often  more  a  shallow  frolic  than  a  solenm 
sacrament.  The  good  old  cnstom  <^  marriages 
in  churches  has  yielded  to  bridal  balls,  where 
the  dancers  almost  tread  on  the  heeli  of  the 
minister,  and  the  call  of  the  quadrilles  is  more 
emphatic  than  the  good  man's  nuptial  blessing. 
A  better  spirit,  we  are  aware,  is  rising  m  h^ 
quarters,  and  among  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians there  is  a  growing  disposition,  we  beliere, 
to  restore  the  ceremony  to  its  hallowed  place 
among  church  ordinances.  Our  fair  friends  in- 
cline to  the  more  devout  view  of  the  subject; 
and  the  woman  who  prefers  to  be  made  orer  to 
her  htisband  in  a  gay  frolic,  or  to  be  consigned 
to  him  by  a  justice  of  peace,  with  a  formalitT 
of  a  merely  civic  character,  like  the  transfer  of 
a  bale  of  goods  at  the  custom-house,  is  no  tme 
type  of  her  sex.  Her  sex,  however,  are  respons- 
ible for  much  of  the  levity  connected  with  mat- 
rimonial engagements,  and  the  ease  with  which 
these  are  made  and  unmade  tends  much  to  dis- 
qualify men  to  be  husbands  by  letting  down  the 
sacredness  of  the  whole  relation.  Maniige 
surely  sinks  in  the  social  scale  the  moment  that 
the  intimacy  that  should  precede  it  is  made 
light  of,  and  engagements  of  marriage  are  made 
and  unmade  as  readily  as  promises  to  dance. 
The  frequency  of  divorces  may  be  connected 
somewhat  with  this  miserable  view  of  sach  en- 
gagements, since  parties  who  begin  to  look  upon 
each  other  as  having  only  a  csisual  relation  to 
each  other  may  end  by  translating  their  caprices 
into  action,  and  breaking  God*s  ordinance  as  if 
it  were  a  mere  whim.  We  go  stoutly  fat  the 
good  old  way  of  our  fathers,  and  believe  that  oor 
whole  civilization  rests  upon  the  inrioUbleoess 
of  the  nuuriage  covenant — giving  ample  time 
for  every  man  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
union  before  it  takes  place ;  but  alter  it  takes 
place,  commending  him  to  the  grace  of  patience 
and  forbearance  under  any  trials  that  may  arise, 
instead  of  breaking  his  promises,  whether  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  law,  so  long  as  his  feelings 
are  spared  that  last  outrage  which  Holy  Writ 
itself  names  as  due  cause  of  separation. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  most  marriages 
are  nnhappy,  but  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
it.  If  we  were  to  regulate  our  ideas  of  oar 
choicest  blessings  by  the  petulant  Ungnage  of 
our  gloomier  moods,  we  might  readily  vote  the 
sunshine  itself  an  intruder  and  life  itself  a  con- 
tinuous bore ;  so  true  is  it  that  at  certain  times 
most  men  are  weary  of  the  garish  sonlight,  and 
are  ready  to  declare  life  to  be  a  burden.  That 
husbands  are  generally  so  hard-hearted  as  to  be 
intolerable  to  their  wives,  or  wives  so  fretfiil  or 
capricious  as  to  vex  their  husbands  oat  of  vl 
patience,  can  not  be  proved  by  casual  expres- 
sions that  may  chance  to  fall  fiim  cither  pMty 
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in  irritable  hunon  or  in  strong  fita  of  egotistic 
mortlizing.  It  is  quite  certain  that  reiy  few 
married  people  can  bear  to  be  long  separated, 
and  the  testy  husband  or  pettish  wife  generally 
tarns  homeward  to  the  wedded  partner  with  re- 
newed conTiction  that  the  home,  although  not 
quite  a  heaven,  is  as  near  to  it  as  any  other 
phu^e  on  earth.  Tet  while  we  are  in  the  seat 
of  judgment,  and  hold  our  judicial  quill  in  hand 
over  the  heads  of  American  husbands,  we  may 
11  well  give  them  a  stroke  or  twt>  of  wholesome 
diidpline.  We  will  not  stoop  to  notice  the 
ihabby  fellowB,  those  inglorious  husbands,  who 
look  upon  a  wife  as  a  domestic  drudge,  or  a 
eooTenient  toy,  whether  to  be  treated  as  a  beast 
of  burden  in  poverty,  or  to  be  insulted  by  the 
malry  of  harlots  in  proq>erity.  We  speak  now 
of  men  who  mean  to  do  right,  and  keep  their 
wedded  obligalions.  Such  men  sometimes  fail 
of  being  just  and  kind  to  their  wives  on  account 
of  the  essential  difference  of  their  natures  and 
pursuits.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  understand  a 
woman,  even  in  matters  where  they  may  prac- 
tically agree,  as  in  devotedness  to  their  children. 
The&ther  and  mother  may,  on  the  whole,  love 
their  children  equally,  and  be  ready  to  make 
any  amount  of  sacrifice  for  their  welfare ;  yet 
how  different  is  a  father's  love  from  a  mother's ! 
how  much  more  of  a  cool  conviction  than  a 
passionate  emotion !  how  much  more  marked 
hy  manly  justice  than  by  feminine  sensibility ! 
Said  a  bright  German  girl  once  to  a  fnend, 
*'Ton  men  are  so  strange  to  us  women,  you 
are  perfectly  unaccountable."  The  friend  might 
have  returned  the  compliment,  and  told  the  fair 
Udy  that  the  Sphinx  was  a  woman,  and  of  all 
unaccountable  riddles  woman  is  the  greatest 
poser.  Certun  it  is  that  men  and  women  may 
prasoe  the  same  end  from  quite  different  mo- 
tives, and  perhaps  husband  and  wife,  after  their 
golden  wedding,  may  say  that  fifty  years  have 
not  so  wholly  assimilated  their  minds  as  to 
make  them  wholly  understand  each  other.  We 
once  heard  of  an  excellent  woman's  saying  that 
she  had  lived  twenty  years  with  her  husband, 
and  never  got  really  acquainted  with  him.  The 
wonder  of  such  mutual  ignorance  comes  not  so 
much  from  the  nature  of  the  masculine  and 
feminine  temperaments  as  from  modes  of  life 
that  give  to  the  two  parties  wholly  different  ob- 
jects. We  Americans  are  in  such  a  hurry  to 
do  our  business  as  too  often  to  slight  our  homes, 
and  the  husband  neither  enters  into  his  wife's 
domestic  and  maternal  solicitude  nor  shares 
with  her  his  public  cares.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  not  only  have  different  sensibilities, 
but  also  look  out  upon  different  horizons,  and 
the  man's  business  and  the  woman's  housekeep- 
Qig  baldly  know  enough  of  each  other  to  catch 
the  light  of  each  other's  eyes  or  to  play  into 
«ach  other's  hands.  The  husband  does  not 
know  what  burdens  he  puts  upon  his  wife,  nor 
even  see  the  sacrifice  she  makes  for  his  comfort ; 
•od  the  wife  does  not  know  how  severe  are  her 
husband's  tasks,  and  that  sometimes  his  very 
VMerve,  that  seems  coldness,  is  but  absorbing 
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anxiety  for  continuing  to  her  the  means  of  en* 
joyment  and,  perhaps,  of  unwanrantable  ex- 
travagance. Let  the  two  parties  be  more  con- 
fiding, and  a  brighter  day  will  come  to  them. 
We  believe  that  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
last  year's  tbarful  financial  experience  has  been 
the  rise  of  a  true  confidence  between  husband  and 
wife ;  and  that  many  a  man,  who  had  thought 
his  wife  a  reckless  spendthrift,  has  found  her 
a  pattern  of  firagality  and  an  angel  of  consola- 
tion, now  that  she  has  learned  f^m  him  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs,  and  walks  no  longer  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 

Let  husbands  think  more  of  this  mutual  can- 
dor, and  they  will  educate  their  wives  in  practi- 
cal sagacity,  and  be  educated  by  them  in  do- 
mestic tenderness.  Let*  them  remember,  too, 
that  their  own  aggressive  and  passionate  nature 
can  not  claim  unbridled  indulgence  under  the 
plea  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  that  beastly 
lust  does  not  change  its  character  by  changing 
its  name  and  claiming  the  protection  of  relig- 
ion. If  a  man  sinks  into  the  sensuality  of  a 
Turk  or  Mormon  under  all  the  sacred  and  re- 
straining influences  of  marriage,  so  far  as  his 
own  spirit  is  concerned,  he  might  as  well  follow 
the  career  of  Mohammed  or  Brigham  Young  as 
desecrate  a  sacred  name  by  brutal  lusts.  The 
theme  is  delicate,  and  a  word  is  enough  to  sug- 
gest what  we  mean,  and  to  show  our  conviction 
that  a  true  man  will  respect  his  wife  none  the 
less  while  he  loves  her,  and  will  find  in  mar- 
riage the  true  sphere  and  the  controlling  law  of 
his  passional  emotions.  God  has  settled  this 
for  us ;  and  they  who  live  under  his  firm  and 
gentle  rule  will  find  in  this  point,  as  in  all  others^ 
that  subjection  which  is  perfect  freedom. 

Our  whole  subject  is  so  inviting  ^t  we  are 
in  danger  of  foigetting  the  reasonable  limit  of 
our  article.  We  might  with  profit  treat  of  the 
importance  of  looking  more  carefully  to  the  raw 
material  of  which  our  future  husbands  are  to  be 
made,  and  give  hints  to  all  educators  of  boys, 
whether  teachers,  parents,  or  pastors,  to  remem- 
ber that  those  striplings  are  to  be  so  trained  as 
to  be  shaped  into  the  right  kind  of  helpmeets 
for  the  young  womanhood  of  the  nation.  Per- 
haps the  most  powerful  of  all  educators  is  this 
young  womanhood  itself,  for  the  youthful  chiv- 
alry of  the  land  is  always  pretty  sure  to  covet 
the  characteristics  that  are  most  prized  by  their 
gentle  companions.  What  our  young  ladies 
say  that  they  most  prize  in  a  lover  is  one  thing,, 
and  what  they  really  prize  is  another  thing. 
Fair  Julia  may  describe  in  her  album  or  her 
diary  a  character  that  could  be  put  into  her 
catechism  as  the  model  man,  and  yet  be  com- 
pletely bewitched  by  some  harum-scarum  fellow 
who  has  much  more  of  the  spice  of  the  devil 
than  of  the  saint  in  his  composition.  If  she 
were  wiser,  she  would  distinguish  between  the 
show  and  substance  of  manliness,  and  see  no 
manhood  where  there  is  not  a  brave  purpose, 
stout  principle,  and  tender  affections.  liCt^r 
and  her  host  of  maidens  of  America  have  and 
prove  a  truer  sense  of  the  manly  character  ia 
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itf  anion  of  grit  nnd  gnuse,  nnd,  nnder  the  mighty 
power  of  a  true  feminine  opinion,  we  are  quite 
•are  of  a  vast  increase  and  improvement  in  the 
fntore  crop  of  oar  haibands.  The  men  who 
have  anj  genoine  plack  may,  indeed,  take  care 
of  themselTea,  and  win  and  wear  the  true  wife 
whom  Heaven  has  chosen  for  them ;  bat  there 
is  an  immense  number  of  worthy,  but  less  reso- 
lute, aspirants  to  such  nuptial  honors,  who  are 
daunted  by  feminine  caprice  and  extravagance, 
and  who  might  be  put  upon  the  right  domestic 
footing  if  it  weie  made  a  little  more  clear  to 
them  that  substantial  character  more  than  un- 
certain circnmstance  is  reckoned  by  women  as 
the  great  essential  in  a  husband. 

THE  LOCT  ROOM. 

IT  was  oppressively  warm.  The  son  had  long 
disappeared,  but  seemed  to  have  left  its  vi* 
tal  spirit  of  heat  behind  it.  The  air  rested; 
the  leaves  of  the  acacia-trees  that  have  shroud- 
ed my  windows,  hung  plumb-like  on  their  deli- 
cate stalks.  The  smoke  of  my  cigar  scarce  rose 
above  my  head,  but  hung  about  me  in  a  pale 
blue  cloud,  which  I  had  to  dissipate  with  lan- 
guid waves  of  my  hand.  My  shirt  was  open  at 
the  throat,  and  my  chest  heaved  laboriously  in 
the  effort  to  catch  soms  breaths  of  fresher  air. 
The  very  noises  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  wrapped 
in  slumber,  and  the  shrilling  of  the  mosquitoes 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  stillness. 

As  I  lay  with  my  feet  elevated  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  wrapped  in  that  peculiar  frame  of 
mind  in  which  thought  assumes  a  species  of  life- 
less motion,  the  strange  fancy  seized  me  of  mak- 
ing a  languid  inventory  of  the  principal  articles 
of  furniture  in  my  room.  It  was  a  task  well 
suited  to  the  mood  in  which  I  found  myself. 
Their  forms  were  duskily  defined  in  the  dim 
twilight  that  floated  shadowily  through  the 
chamber;  it  was  no  labor  to  note  and  particu- 
larize each,  and  from  the  place  where  I  sat  I 
could  command  a  view  of  all  my  possessions 
without  even  turning  my  head. 

There  was,  imprimugy  that  ghostly  lithograph 
by  Calame.  It  was  a  mere  black  spot  on  the 
white  wall,  but  my  inner  vision  scrutinized  ev- 
ery detail  of  the  picture.  A  wild,  desolate,  mid- 
night heath,  with  a  spectral  oak-tree  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fbregronnd.  The  wind  blows  fierce- 
ly, And  the  jagged  branches,  clothed  scantily 
with  ill-grown  leaves,  are  swept  to  the  left  con- 
tinually by  its  giant  force.  A  formlesft  wrack 
of  doads  streams  across  the  awful  sky,  and  the 
rain  sweeps  almost  parallel  with  the  horizon. 
Beyond,  the  heath  stretches  off  into  endless 
blackness,  in  the  extreme  of  which  either  fancy 
or  art  has  coloured  up  some  undefinable  shapes 
that  seem  riding  into  q>ace.  At  the  base  of  the 
huge  oak  stands  a  shronded  figure.  His  man- 
tle is  wound  by  the  blast  in  tight  folds  around 
his  fbrm,  and  the  long  cock's  fbather  in  his  hat 
is  blown  upright,  till  it  seems  as  if  it  stood  on 
en^witfa  fear.  His  fisatures  are  not  visible,  for 
he  has  grasped  his  cloak  with  both  hands,  and 
drawn  it  irom  either  side  across  his  face.     The 


picture  is  seemingly  olijectlesa.  It  teDs  no  tale^ 
but  there  is  a  weird  power  about  it  that  haaiti 
one,  and  it  was  for  that  I  bought  it 

Next  to  the  picture  oomes  the  round  blot  thst 
hangs  below  it,  which  I  know  to  be  a  smokmg. 
ei^.  It  has  my  coat  of  arms  embroidered  oa 
the  fixmt,  and  for  that  reason  I  never  wear  it; 
though,  when  properly  arranged  on  my  head  with 
its  long  blue  silken  tassel  hanging  down  hj  mj 
cheek,  I  believe  it  becomes  me  weQ.  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  it  was  in  the  course  of  man- 
ufacture. I  remember  the  tiny  little  hands  thst 
pushed  the  colored  silks  so  nimbly  throogk  the 
doth  that  was  stretched  on  the  embraideiy- 
frame — the  vast  trouble  I  was  put  to  to  get  a 
colored  copy  of  my  armorial  bearings  for  the  her- 
aldic work  which  was  to  decorate  the  finont  of 
the  band — the  pursings  up  of  the  little  mostly 
and  the  contractions  of  the  young  forehead,  si 
their  possessor  pltmged  into  a  profound  sea  of 
cogitation  touching  the  way  in  which  the  doad 
should  be  represented  from  which  the  snmd 
hand,  that  is  my  crest,  issues — the  heavealjr 
moment  when  the  tiny  hands  placed  it  oa  mj 
head,  in  a  position  that  I  could  not  bear  fiir 
more  than  a  few  seconds,  and  I,  king-like,  im- 
mediately assumed  my  royal  prerogative  after  tbe 
coronation,  and  instantly  levied  a  tax  oa  mjoolj 
subject,  which  was,  however,  not  paid  oawill- 
ingly.  Ah !  the  cap  is  there,  but  the  embroii- 
erer  has  fled;  for  Atropos  was  severing  the  wtb 
of  life  above  her  head  while  she  was  weaviif 
that  silken  shelter  for  mine  I 

How  unrontlilv  the  iiuge  fjJMiO  thut  diCLVpiMrt 
th<>  t'ornt'i-  at  the  kft  of  the  door  looms  o«tte 
th  0  ?  Ill  ecru  iu  twi  li^lit !  I  ticitber  pky  nor  4Ht 
jct  I  ov,n  II  pin  no.  It  k  a  eomfon  to  ib»  (A 
look  &t  ic,  snd  to  fed  that  the  mum  If  ibn^ 
although  I  mi\  not  Me  to  break  the  wf^Si  itat 
binds  It.  Ie  h  pleasant  to  know  thai  BiiUittlMi 
Mozart^  Citnarosfl,  Porpora,  GUick,  aodiAli^ 
— or  lit  lenat  their  sotilBr-^le^p  m  ttoasMM^f 
case.  Thcro  tic  cmbalincdf  an  it  wctft,  a!l4fi> 
ras,  sonAtn^,  omtorlos^  nottarot^s^  mat^ 
and  dances,  that  ever  climbed  mm 
throurrh  the  four  bars  that  wall  In 
Oil  re  I  was  entirely  repaid  for  tha  itrrs 
mv  fiiTidsin  til  at  mwtrumcnt  which  1 1 
Blokceta,  the  romposer^  fume  to  $0i6  nwu  Of 
course  hi<^  instincts  ur|Tt.-d  him  ai  jrr^aistiibl^ H 
my  piano  Sisi  if  Fi^^otnc  ttiagnctJc  power  layirfiblft 
it  compelling  him  to  approach.  H«  tsttt^  i^ 
he  played  on  iL  All  nijrht  lonj;^  mitilikf^if 
and  fipectral  dnwn  to«o  OQt  of  the  dsf»thi  if 
the  midnight,  he  sat  ami  played,  and  I  lijMI^ 
iug  hy  tho  window  Ittaenlog.  Wild,  uocaaiiitf; 
and  fome times  inBulTerably  j^nfiil  wisn  tN 
imprurisjitioDS  of  Blokeeta,  The  €h»ml»  of  A* 
imtnimcnt  seemed  himkinj?  with  angDiah.  l4M 
flotiLa  shrieked  in  his  dismal  preiudei;  shiiiil^ 
heard  utterances  of  spirita  m  |uiIr«  thai  fHfii 
at  iuconceii-ablfl  dktjinces  fnrnt  any  dklof  I***' 
\j  or  harmonious,  seemed  to  tice  4Mf  ap  00 
of  the  wAtQ^  of  £onnd  that  gaih«red  nadir  III 
hand?.  Melancholy  human  love  waudtfwl  <*l 
on  distant  henth^^  or  befieath  dank  cad  plno®? 
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cjrpreeses,  munnnriDg  its  unanswered  sorrow, 
or  hatefol  gnomes  sported  and  sang  in  the  stag- 
nant swamps,  triumphing  in  unearthly  tones 
over  the'  knight  whom  they  had  lared  to  his 
death.  Such  was  Blokeeta's  night's  entertain- 
ment; and  when  he  at  length  closed  the  piano, 
and  hnrridd  away  through  the  cold  morning,  he 
left  a  memory  about  the  instmment  from  which 
I  could  nerer  esci^je. 

Those  snow-shoeSf  that  hang  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  mhrror  and  the  door,  recall  Canadian 
wanderings.  A  long  race  through  the  dense  for- 
ests  oTer  the  frozen  snow,  through  whose  brit- 
tle crust  the  slender  hoofs  of  the  cariboo  that  we 
were  pursuing  sank  at  erery  step,  until  the 
poor  creature  despairingly  turned  at  bay  in  a 
small  juniper  coppice,  and  we  heartlessly  shot 
him  down.  And  I  remember  how  Gabriel,  the 
habitant,  and  Fran9o!s,  the  half-breed,  cut  his 
throat,  and  how  the  hot  blood  rushed  out  in  a 
torrent  orer  the  snowy  soil ;  and  I  recall  the 
mowcabane  that  Gabriel  built,  where  we  all  three 
ilept  so  warmly,  and  the  great  fire  that  glowed 
tt  oar  fbet  painting  all  kinds  of  demoniac  shapes 
on  the  black  screen  of  forest  that  lay  without, 
lod  tiie  deer^steaks  th&t  we  roasted  for  our 
breakfkst,  and  the  savage  drunkenness  of  Ga- 
briel in  the  morning,  he  having  been  privately 
drntking  out  of  my  brandy-fla^  all  the  night 
long. 

That  long  haf^ess  dagger  that  dang^ps  over 
the  mantle-piece  makes  my  heart  swell.  I 
foond  it  when  a  boy,  in  a  hoaiy  old  castle  in 
which  one  of  my  maternal  ancestors  once  lived. 
That  same  ancestor — ^who,  by-the-way,  yet  lives 
m  history — ^was  a  strange  old  sea-king,  who 
dwelt- on  the  extremest  point  of  the  southwesi- 
em  coast  of  Ireland.  He  owned  the  whole  of 
that  fertile  island  called  Inniskeiran,  which  di- 
rectly fiices  Cape  Clear,  where  between  them 
the  Atlantic  rolls  furiously,  forming  what  the 
fishermen  of  the^lace  call  *<  the  Sound."  An 
awM  place  in  winter  is  that  same  Sound.  On 
certain  days  no  boat  can  live  there  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Cape  Clear  is  frequently  cut  off  for 
days  from  any  conmiunication  with  the  main 
knd. 

This  old  sea-king— Sir  Florence  OT)riscoll  by 
name-^iassed  a  stormy  life.  From  the  summit 
of  his  castle  he  watched  the  ocean,  and  when 
soy  richly  laden  vessels,  bound  firom  the  south 
to  the  industrious  Galway  merchants,  hoYe  in 
sight.  Sir  Florence  hoisted  the  sails  of  his  gal- 
ley, and  it  went  hard  with  him  if  he  did  not 
tow  into  harbor  ship  and  crew.  In  this  way 
ho  lived ;  not  a  very  honest  mode  of  livelihood 
certainly,  according  to  our  modem  ideas,  but 
quite  reconcilable  with  the  morals  of  the  time. 
As  may  be  supposed,  Sir  Florence  got  into 
trouble.  Complaints  were  laid  against  him  at 
the  English  Court  by  the  plundered  merchants, 
and  the  Irish  viking  set  ont  for  London  to  plead 
kis  own  cause  before  good  Queen  Bess,  as  she 
was  called.  He  had  one  powerfhl  recommend- 
ation; he  was  a  marvelously  handsome  man. 
Hot  Celtio  by  descent,  but  half  Spanish,  half 


Danish  in  blood,  he  had  the  great  nortbea 
stature  with  the  regular  features,  flashing  eyes, 
and  dark  hair  of  the  Iberian  race.  Th^  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  his  stay  at  the  English 
Court  was  much  longer  than  was  necessary,  as 
also  for  the  tradition,  which  a  local  historian 
mentions,  tiiat  the  English  Queen  evinced  a 
preference  for  the  Irish  ohieftun  of  oUier  nature 
than  that  usually  shown  from  monarch  to  sub- 
ject- 
Previous  to  his  departure  1^  Florence  had 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  property  to  an  English- 
man named  HuU.  During  the  long  absence  of 
the  knight  this  person  managed  to  ingrattaie 
himself  with  the  local  authorities,  and  gain  their 
fkvor  so  far  that  they  were,  willing  to  support 
him  in  almost  any  scheme.  After  a  protracted 
stay  Sir  Florence,  pardoned  of  all  his  misdeeds, 
returned  to  his  home.  Home  no  longer.  Hull 
was  in  possession,  and  refused  to  yield  an  acre 
of  the  lands  he  had  so  nefariously  acquired.  It 
was  no  use  appealing  to  the  law,  for  its  officers 
were  in  the  opposite  interest.  It  was  no  use  i^ 
pealing  to  the  Queen,  for  she  had  another  lovex^ 
and  had  forgotten  the  poor  Irish  knight  by  this 
time ;  and  so  the  viking  passed  the  best  portiom 
of  his  life  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  redaxm 
his  vast  estates,  and  was  eventually,  in  his  old 
age,  obliged  to  content  himself  with  his  castle 
by  the  sea,  and  the  island  of  Inniskeiran,  the 
only  spot  of  which  the  usurper  was  unable  to 
deprive  him.  So  this  old  story  of  my  kinsman*s 
fate  looms  up  out  of  die  darkness  that  enshrouds 
that  hafUess  dagger  hanging  on  the  wall. 

It  was  somewhat  after  the  foregoing  fashion 
^at  I  dreamily  made  the  inventoiy  of  my  per- 
sonal property.  As  I  turned  my  eyes  on  each 
object,  one  after  the  other,  or  the  pdaces  where 
they  lay — for  the  room  was  now  so  dark  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  see  with  any  distinct- 
nesB — a  crowd  of  memories  connected  with  each 
rose  up  before  me,  and,  perforce,  I  had  to  in- 
dulge them.  So  I  proceeded  but  slowly,  and 
at  last  my  cigar  shortened  to  a  hot  and  bitter 
morsel  that  I  could  barely  hold  between  my 
lips,  while  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ni^t 
grew  each  moment  more  insufferably  oppress- 
ive. While  I  was  revolving  some  impossible 
means  of  cooling  my  wretched  body,  the  cigar 
stump  began  to  bum  my  lips.  I  flung  it  an- 
grily through  the  open  window,  and  stooped 
out  to  watch  it  falling.  It  first  lighted  on  the 
leaves  of  the  acacia,  sending  out  a  spray  of  red 
^arkles,  then  rolling  off,  it  fell  plump  on  the 
dark  walk  in  the  garden,  faintly  illuminating 
for  a  moment  the  dusky  trees  and  breathless 
flowers.  Whether  it  was  the  contrast  between 
the  red  flash  of  the  dgar  stump  and  the  silent 
darkness  of  the  garden,  or  whether  it  was  that 
I  detected  by  the  sudden  light  a  faint  waving 
of  the  leaves,  I  know  not,  but  sometiiing  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  garden  was  cool.  I  win 
take  a  tum  there,  thought  I,  just  as  I  am;  it 
can  not  be  warmer  than  this  room,  and  however 
stiU  the  atmosphere,  dtere  is  always  it  feding 
of  liberty  and  spaciousness  in  the  open  air  that 
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partially  rappUes  one's  wants.  With  this  idea 
running  throagh  mj  head  I  arose,  lit  another 
cigar,  and  passed  oat  into  the  long,  intricate 
eorridors  that  led  to  the  main  stair-case.  As  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  mj  room,  with  what  a 
different  feeling  I  should  hare  passed  it  had  I 
known  that  I  was  nerer  to  set  foot  in  it  again ! 

I  lived  in  a  reiy  laige  house,  in  which  I  oc- 
cupied two  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The 
house  was  old-fashioned,  and  all  the  floors  com- 
mimicated  hy  a  huge  circular  stair-case  that 
wound  up  throu^  the  centre  of  the  huilding, 
while  at  ererj  landing  long  ramhling  corridors 
stretched  off  into  mysterious  nooks  and  comers. 
This  palace  of  mine  was  yeiy  high,  and  its 
resources,  in  the  way  of  crannies  and  windings, 
seemed  to  be  interminable.  Nothing  seemed 
to  stop  any  where.  Cul  de  sacs  were  unknown 
on  the  premises.  The  corridors  and  passages, 
like  mathematical  lines,  seemed  ci4)able  of  in- 
definite extension,  and  the  object  of  the  arch- 
itect must  have  been  to  erect  an  edifice  in 
which  people  might  go  ahead  foreyer.  The 
whole  place  was  gloomy,  not  so  much  because 
it  was  laige,  but  because  an  unearthly  naked- 
ness seemed  to  pervade  the  structure.  The 
stair-cases,  corridors,  halls,  and  restibules  all 
partook  of  a  desert-like  desolation.  There  was 
mothing  on  the  walls  to  break  the  sombre  mo- 
notony of  those  long  vistas  of  shade.  No  carv- 
higs  on  the  wainscoting,  no  moulded  masks 
peering  down  from  the  simply  severe  cornices, 
no  marble  vases  on  the  landings.  There  was 
an  eminent  dreariness  and  want  of  life — so  rare 
in  an  American  establishment  —  all  over  the 
abode.  It  was  Hood's  haunted  house  put  in 
order,  and  newly  painted.  The  servants,  too, 
were  shadowy  and  chary  of  their  visits.  Bells 
rang  three  times  before  the  gloomy  chamber- 
maid could  be  induced  to  present  herself^  and 
the  negro  waiter,  a  ghoul-like  looking  creature 
from  Congo,  obeyed  the  summons  only  when 
one's  patience  was  exhausted,  or  one's  want 
satisfied  in  some  other  way.  When  he  did 
come,  •  one  felt  sorry  that  he  had  not  staid 
away  altogether,  so  sullen  and  savage  did  he 
appear.  He  moved  along  the  echoless  floors 
with  a  slow,  noiseless  shamble,  until  his  dusky 
figure,  advancing  from  the  gloom,  seemed  like 
some  reluctant  afreet,  compelled,  by  the  supe- 
rior power  of  his  master,  to  disclose  himself. 
When  the  doors  of  all  the  chambers  were  closed, 
and  no  light  illuminated  the  long  corridor,  save 
the  red,  unwholesome  glare  of  a  small  oil  lamp 
on  a  table  at  the  end,  where  late  lodgers  lit 
their  candles,  one  could  not  by  any  possibility 
conjure  up  a  sadder  or  more  desolate  prospect. 

Yet  the  house  suited  me.  Of  meditatire  and 
sedentary  habits,  I  rather  enjoyed  the  extreme 
quiet.  There  were  but  few  lodgers,  from  which 
I  infer  that  the  landlord  did  not  drive  a  rery 
thriving  trade ;  and  these,  probably  oppressed 
by  the  sombre  spirit  of  the  place,  were  quiet  and 
l^ost-like  in  their  moyements.  The  proprietor 
I  scarcely  ever  saw.  My  bills  were  deposited 
by  unseen  hands  every  month  on  my  table  while 


I  vras  out  walking  or  riding,  and  my  pecmdiij 
response  was  intrusted  to  the  attendant  sfrset 
On  the  whole,  when  the  bustling,  wide-awake 
spirit  of  New  York  is  taken  into  considentioii, 
the  sombre,  half-vivified  character  of  the  boaie 
in  which  I  lived  was  an  anomaly  thtt  no  om 
appreciated  better  than  I  who  lived  there. 

I  felt  my  way  down  the  wide,  dark  stair-caM 
in  my  pursuit  of  zephyrs.  The  garden,  ss  I  al- 
tered it,  did  feel  somewhat  cooler  tiisa  my  own 
room,  and  I  puffed  my  cigar  along  the  dim,  cf- 
press-shrouded  walks  with  a  sensation  of  com- 
parative reliet  It  was  reiy  dark.  The  tall- 
growing  flowers  that  bordered  the  path  were  w 
wrapped  in  gloom  as  to  present  the  aqiect  of 
solid  pyramidal  masses,  all  the  details  of  lesfsi 
and  blossoms  being  buried  in  an  embrKng 
darkness,  while  the  trees  had  lost  all  form,  and 
seemed  like  masses  of  overhanging  clood.  It 
was  a  place  and  time  to  excite  the  imsginadoB; 
for  in  the  impenetrable  cavities  of  endless  gloom 
there  was  room  for  the  most  riotous  fiudei  ts 
play  at  will.  I  walked  and  walked,  and  Um 
echoes  of  my  footsteps  on  the  ungraveled  and 
mossy  path  suggested  a  double  feding.  I  felt 
alone  and  yet  in  company  at  the  same  time. 
The  solitariness  of  the  place  made  itself  distinct 
enough  in  the  stillness,  broken  alone  by  the  hd- 
low  reverberations  of  my  step,  while  those  mj 
reverberations  seemed  to  imbue  me  widi  an  m- 
definet}  feeling  that  I  was  not  alone.  I  was  not; 
therefore,  much  startled  when  I  was  soddealj 
accosted  from  beneath  the  solid  darkness  of  aa 
immense  cypress  by  a  voice  saying, 

**  Will  you  give  me  a  light,  ^?" 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  trying  in  vain  to  dis- 
tinguish the  speaker  amidst  the  impenttiaUe 
dark. 

Somebody  advanced,  and  I  held  ont  my  dgtf  . 
All  I  could  gather  definitively  about  the  indi- 
vidual that  thus  accosted  me  was,  that  be  must 
have  been  of  extremely  small  stature;  for  I, 
who  am  by  no  means  an  overgrown  man,  had 
to  stoc^  considerably  in  handing  him  my  cigar. 
The  vigorous  puff  that  he  gave  his  own  tigMed 
up  my  Havana  for  a  moment,  and  I  fended^ 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  weird  conntenance, 
immersed  in  a  background  of  long,  wild  hair. 
The  flash  was,  however,  so  momentaiy  that  I 
could  not  eren  say  certainly  whether  tha  was 
an  actual  impression  or  the  mere  efibrt  of  imag- 
ination to  embody  that  which  the  senses  had 
failed  to  distinguish. 

•*  Sir,  you  are  out  late,"  said  this  unknown 
to  me,  as  he,  with  a  half-uttered  thanks,  handed 
me  back  my  cigar,  for  which  I  had  to  grope  a 
the  gloom. 

«'  Not  later  than  usual,"  I  replied,  diyly. 

«*HumI  yon  are  fond  of  late  wftnderio|»» 
then?" 

*<  That  is  just  as  the  fancy  seises  nn." 

"  Do  you  live  here  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Queer  house,  isn*t  it?" 

**  I  have  only  found  it  quiet." 

"Hum I     Hot  you  witt  find  it  queer,  take 
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mj  word  for  if  This  was  earnestly  uttered ; 
sod  I  feU,  at  the  same  time,  a  bony  finger  laid 
on  mj  arm  that  cnt  it  sharply,  like  a  blunted 
knife. 

"I  can  not  take  your  word  for  any  such  as- 
seitioD,**  I  replied,  rudely,  shaking  off  the  bony 
finger  with  an  irrepressible  motion  of  disgust. 

*'No  ofiense,  no  offense,"  muttered  my  un- 
seen companion  rapidly,  in  a  strange,  subdued 
Toioe,  that  would  have  been  shrill  had  it  been 
kmder;  '*your  being  angry  does  not  alter  the 
matter.  Yon  wiU  find  it  a  queer  house.  Erery 
body  finds  it  a  queer  house.  Do  yon  know  who 
livetiiere?" 

<«I  neyer  busy  myself.  Sir,  about  other  peo- 
ple's affairs,**  I  answered,  sharply,  for  the  indi- 
Tidual*s  manner,  combined  with  my  utter  un- 
certainty as  to  his  appearance,  oppressed  me 
with  an  irksome  longing  to  be  rid  of  him. 

"Ohl  you  don't?  Well,  I  do.  I  know 
what  diey  are— well,  well,  well ;"  and  as  he 
pronounced  the  three  last  words  his  roice  rose 
with  each,  until,  with  the  last,  it  reached  a  shrill 
fhriek  that  echoed  horribly  among  the  lonely 
walks.  <*  Do  yon  know  what  they  eat  ?"  he 
continued. 
"No,  Sir — ^nor  care.** 

"Oh!  but  you  will  care.  You  must  care. 
Ton  shall  care.  I'll  tell  you  what  they  are. 
They  are  enchanters.  They  are  ghouls.  They 
are  cannibals.  Did  you  nerer  remark  their 
eyes,  and  how  they  gloated  on  you  when  you 
passed?  Did  you  never  remark  the  food  that 
they  senred  up  at  your  table  ?  Did  you  ney- 
er,  in  the  dead  of  night,  hear  muffled  and  un- 
earthly footsteps  gliding  along  the  corridors, 
aad  stealthy  hands  turning  the  handle  of  your 
door?  Does  not  some  magnetic  influence  fold 
itself  continnally  around  yon  when  they  pass, 
and  send  a  thrill  through  spirit  and  body,  and 
a  odd  shiver  that  no  sunshine  will  chase  away? 
Oh,  yon  hare  I  You  hare  felt  all  these  things  I 
Ibiowitr 

The  earnest  n4>idity,  the  subdued  tones,  the 
eagerness  of  accent  with  which  all  this  was  ut- 
tered, impressed  me  most  uncomfortably.  I  re- 
alfy  seemed  as  if  I  could  recall  all  those  weird 
ooenrrenoes  and  influences  of  which  he  spoke ; 
and  I  shuddered  in  spite  of  myself  in  the  midst 
ci  that  impenetrable  darkness  that  surrounded 
me. 

"Hum!"  said  I,  assuming,  without  knowing 
it,  a  confidential  tone,  **may  I  ask  how  you 
know  of  these  things?" 

''How  I  know  them?  Because  I  am  their 
enemy.  Because  they  tremble  at  my  whisper. 
Because  I  hang  upon  their  track  with  the  perse- 
rerance  of  a  blood-hound  and  the  stealthiness 
of  a  tiger — because — because — ^I  was  of  them 
oncer 

"  Wretch  I"  I  cried,  excitedly,  for  lUTolunta- 
tOj  his  eager  tones  had  wrought  me  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  spasmodic  nervousness,  "  then  you 
meaa  to  say  that  you—" 

As  I  attered  this  word,  obeying  An  uncon- 
trollaUe  impulse,  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  in 


the  direction  of  the  speaker  and  made  a  blind 
clutch.  The  tips  of  my  fingers  seemed  to  touch 
a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  that  glided  sud- 
denly from  under  them.  A  sharp,  angry  hiss 
sounded  through  the  gloom,  followed  by  a  whir- 
ring noise,  as  if  some  projectile  passed  rapidly 
by,  and  the  next  moment  I  felt  instinctively 
that  I  was  alone. 

A  most  disagreeable  sensation  instantly  as- 
sailed me.  A  prophetic  instinct  that  some  ter- 
rible misfortune  menaced  me;  an  eager  and 
overpowering  anxiety  to  get  back  to  my  own 
room  without  loss  of  time.  I  turned  and  ran 
blindly  along  the  dark  cypress  alley,  every  dusky 
clump  of  flowers  that  rose  blackly  in  the  borders 
making  my  heart  each  moment  cease  to  beat. 
The  echoes  of  my  own  footsteps  seemed  to  re- 
double and  assume  the  sounds  of  unknown 
pursuers  following  &st  upon  my  track.  The 
boughs  of  lilac-bushes  and  syringes  that  here 
and  there  stretched  partly  across  the  walk, 
seemed  to  have  been  furnished  suddenly  with 
hooked  hands  that  sought  to  grasp  me  as  I  flew 
by,  and  each  moment  I  expected  to  behold  some 
awftd  and  impassable  hairier  £all  right  across 
my  track,  and  wall  me  up  forever. 

At  length  I  reached  the  wide  entrance.  With 
a  single  leap  I  sprang  up  the  four  or  five  steps 
that  formed  the  stoop,  and  dashing  along  the 
hall,  up  the  wide,  echoing  stairs,  and  again 
along  the  dim  funereal  corridors  until  I  paused, 
breathless  and  panting,  at  the  door  of  my  room. 
Once  so  far,  I  stopped  for  an  instant  and  leaned 
heavily  against  one  of  the  panels,  panting  Instily 
after  my  late  run.  I  had,  however,  scarcely 
rested  my  whole  weight  against  the  door,  when 
it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  I  staggered  in  head- 
foremost. To  my  utter  astonbhment  the  room 
that  I  had  left  in  profound  darkness  was  now  a 
blaze  of  light.  So  intense  was  the  illumination 
that,  for  a  few  seconds  while  the  pupils  of  my 
eyes  were  contracting  under  the  sudden  change, 
I  saw  absolutely  nothing  save  the  dazzling  glare. 
This  fact  in  itself  coming  on  me  with  such  utter 
suddenness,  was  sufficient  to  prolong  my  con- 
fusion, and  it  was  not  until  after  several  mo- 
ments had  elapsed  that  I  perceived  the  room 
was  not  alone  illuminated  but  occupied.  And 
such  oo6upants !  Amazement  at  the  scene  took 
such  possession  of  me  that  I  was  incapable  of 
either  moring  or  uttering  a  word  All  that  I 
could  do  was  to  lean  against  the  wall,  and  stare 
blankly  at  the  whole  business. 

It  might  have  been  a  scene  out  of  Faublas, 
or  Grammont's  Memoirs,  or  happened  in  some 
palace  of  Minister  Fouque. 

Round  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
where  I  had  left  a  student-like  litter  of  books 
and  papers,  were  seated  half  a  dozen  persons. 
Three  were  men,  and  three  were  women.  The 
table  was  heaped  with  a  prodigality  of  luxuries. 
Luscious  Eastern  fruits  were  piled  up  in  silver 
filagree  vases,  through  whose  meshes  Uieir  glow- 
ing rinds  shone  in  the  contrasts  of  a  thousand 
hues.  Small  silver  dishes  that  Benvennto  might 
have  designed,  filled  with  succulent  and  aro- 
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ouUie  meats,  wore  distribnted  npon  a  doth  of 
laowy  damaak.  Bottles  of  erexy  shape,  slender 
ones  fh>m  the  Rhine,  stoat  fellows  from  Holland, 
stovdj  ones  from  Spain,  and  quaint  basket- 
woTen  flasks  fhmi  Italy,  absdately  littered  the 
board.  Drinking  glares  of  every  size  and  hue 
filled  «p  the  interstices,  and  the  thirstj  German 
flagon  stood  side  by  side  with  the  aerial  bubbles 
of  Venetian  glass  that  rested  so  lightly  on  their 
thread-Hke  stems.  An  odor  of  Inxoiy  and  sens- 
oaUty  floated  throngh  the  i4>artment.  The 
lamps  that  burned  in  every  vacant  spot  where 
loom  for  one  could  be  found,  seemed  to  diffuse 
a  subtle  incense  on  the  air,  and  in  a  laige  vase 
that  stood  on  the  floor  I  saw  a  mass  of  mag- 
nolias, tuberoses,  and  jasmines  grouped  to- 
gether, stifling  each  other  with  their  honeyed 
and  heavy  fragrance. 

The  inhabitants  of  my  room  seemed  beings 
well  suited  to  so  sensual  an  atmoq>here.  The 
women  were  strangely  beautiful,  and  all  were 
attired  in  dresses  of  the  most  fantastic  devices 
and  brilliant  hues.  Their  flgures  were  round, 
supple,  and  elastic;  their  eyes  dark  and  lan- 
guishing ;  their  lips  full,  ripe,  and  of  the  richest 
bloom.  The  three  men  wore  half-masks,  so 
tlkat  all  I  could  distinguish  were  heavy  jaws, 
pointed  beards,  and  brawny  throats  that  rose 
Hke  massive  pillars  out  of  their  doublets.  All 
m  lay  reclining  on  Boman  couches  about  the 
table,  drinking  down  the  purple  wines  in  large 
draughts,  and  tossing  back  their  heads  and 
laughing  wildly. 

I  stood,  I  suppose,  ft>r  some  three  minutes, 
with  my  back  against  the  wall  staring  vacantly 
at  the  bacchanal  vision,  before  any  of  the  revel- 
ers i^peared  to  notice  my  presence.  At  length, 
without  any  expression  to  indicate  whether  I 
had  been  obserred  from  the  beginning  or  not, 
two  of  the  women  arose  from  their  couches,  and, 
approaching,  took  «ach  a  hand  and  led  me  to 
the  taUe.  I  obeyed  their  motions  mechanic- 
ally. I  sat  on  a  couch  between  them  as  they 
indicated.  I  unresistingly  permitted  them  to 
wind  their  arms  about  my  neck. 

"Ton  must  drink,"  said  one,  pouring  out  a 
large  glass  of  red  wine,  '*  here  is  Clos  Yongeot 
of  a  rare  vintage ;  and  here,"  pushing  a  flask 
of  amber-hued  wine  before  me,  'Ms  lAchrima 
Chri8ti.»' 

.*' Yon  must  eat,**  said  the  other,  drawing  the 
silver  dishes  toward  her.  '*Here  are  cutlets 
stewed  with  olives,  and  here  are  slices  of  %JUet 
staflfod  with  bruised  sweet  chestnuts  ;'*  and  as 
she  spoke,  she,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
proceeded  to  help  me. 

The  sight  of  the  food  recalled  to  me  the  warn- 
ings I  had  received  in  the  garden.  This  sudden 
eA)rt  of  memory  restored  to  me  my  other  facul- 
ties at  the  aame  instant.  I  sprang  to  mj  feet, 
tbmstiag  the  women  from  me  with  each  hand. 

"Demons !"  I  almost  shouted,  '' I  will  have 
none  of  your  aecuned  food.  1  know  you.  You 
are  cannibals,  yon  are  ghouls,  you  are  enchant- 
ers. Begone,  I  tell  you  1  Leave  my  room  in 
peace!** 


A  shout  of  laughter  from  all  six  vaatkeoqUf 
efiect  that  my  passionate  q)eech  produced.  'Q» 
men  rolled  on  their  couches,  and  their  baH^ 
masks  quivered  with  the  convnlmons  of  their 
mirth.  The  women  shridced,  and  toaaed  die 
slender  wine-glasses  wildly  aloft,  and  tmnedto 
me  and  flung  themselves  on  my  bosom,  iuAj 
sobbing  with  laughter. 

'^Yes,**  I  continued,  as  soon  as  the  dobst 
mirth  had  subsided,  ''yes,  I  say,  leave  bjioqd 
instantly !  I  will  have  none  of  your  umatmil 
orgies  here  !** 

"His  room!'*  shrieked  the  womsa  onDy 
right. 

"  His  room  !**  echoed  she  on  my  left. 

"His  room  I  He  calls  it  his  room  Tdioattd 
the  whole  party,  as  they  rolled  once  men  into 
jocular  convulsions. 

"  How  know  you  that  it  is  your  room?**  nad 
one  of  the  men  who  sat  opposite  to  aw,  af 
length,  after  the  laughter  had  once  more  boom- 
what  subsided. 

"  How  do  I  know  ?**  I  replied,  indigniatlj. 
"  How  do  I  know  my  own  room?  How  cook 
I  mistake  it,  pray  ?  There*s  my  furniture— my 
piano—** 

"He  calls  that  a  piano  I**  shouted  my  neigh- 
bors, again  in  convulsions  as  I  pointed  to  the 
comer  where  my  huge  piano,,  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Blokeeta,  used  to  stand.  "(^ 
yesl  It  is  his  room.  There — there  is  his 
piano  !** 

The  peculiar  emphasis  they  laid  on  ths  word 
"piano**  caused  me  to  scrutinise  the  aitidel 
was  indicating  more  thoroughly.  Up  to  this 
time,  though  utterly  amazed  at  the  entranos  of 
these  people  into  my  chambeiv  and  oonsecdsg 
them  somewhat  with  the  wild  stories  I  bad 
heard  in  the  garden,  I  still  had  a  sort  of  indef- 
inite idea  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mssqaer^ 
ading  freak  got  up  in  my  absence,  and  thstthe 
bacchanalian  orgy  I  was  witnessing  was  nothing 
more  than  a  portion  of  some  elaborate  hoax  of 
which  I  was  to  be  the  victina.  But  when  my 
eyes  turned  to  the  comer  where  I  bad  left  a 
huge  and  cumbrous  piano,  and  beheld  a  taat 
and  sombre  organ  lifting  its  fluted  front  to  the 
very  ceiling,  and  convinced  myself  by  a  har- 
ried process  of  memory,  that  it  oocopied  the 
very  spot  in  which  I  had  left  my  own  instru- 
ment, the  little  self-possession  that  I  bad  left 
forsook  me.    I  gazed  around  me  bewildered. 

In  like  manner  every  thing  was  changed.  In 
the  place  of  that  old  haftless  dagger,  coaneeled 
with  so  many  historic  associations  personal  to 
myself;  I  beheld  a  Turkish  yataghan  danghng 
by  its  belt  of  crimson  silk,  while  the  jewels  in 
the  hilt  blaaed  as  the  lamplight  played  npoo 
them.  In  the  spot  where  hung  my  cherished 
smoking -cap,  memorial  of  a  buried  lore,  a 
knighdy  casque  was  suspended,  on  the  oest 
of  which  a  golden  dragon  stood  in  the  act  of 
springing.  That  strange  lithograph  by  Calams 
was  no  longer  a  lithograph,  but  it  seoned  to  me 
that  the  p6rtion  of  the  wall  which  it  had  coteied, 
of  the  exact  shape  and  size,  had  been  cot  oat» 
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and,  in  place  of  the  picture,  a  real  soeae  on  the 
some  scale,  and  with  real  actors,  waa  distinctlj 
Tifible.  The  old  oak  was  there,  and  the  sto^nj- 
sky  was  theie ;  hat  I  saw  the  branches  of  the 
o^  swaj  with  the  tempest,  and  the  clouds  drive 
before  the  wind.  The -wanderer  in  his  eloak 
was  gone ;  but  in  his  place  I  beheld  a  circle  of 
wild  figores,  men  and  women,  dancing  with 
linked  hands  aronnd  the  bole  of  the  great  tree, 
dianting  some  wild  fragment  of  a  song,  to  which 
^  winds  roared  an  unearthly  chorus.  The 
snow-shoes,  too^  on  whose  sinewy  woof  I  had 
sped  for  many  days  amidst  Canadian  wastes, 
had  vanished,  and  in  their  place  lay  a  pair  of 
strange  np-curled  papooshes,  that  had,  perhaps, 
been  many  a  time  shuffled  off  at  the  doors  of 
mosques,  beneath  the  steady  blaze  of  an  Orient 
sun. 

All  was  changed.  Whererer  my  eyes  turned 
they  missed  ^miliar  objeets,  yet  encountered 
smmge  representatiyes.  Still  in  all  the  subati- 
tales  there  seemed  to  me  a  reminiscence  of 
what  they  replaced.  They  seemed  only  for  a 
time  transmuted  into  other  shapes,  and  there 
Hngered  around  them  the  atmosphere  of  what 
they  once  had  been.  Thus  I  could  hare  sworn 
the  room  to  hare  been  mine,  yet  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  that  I  could  rightly  claim.  Eveiy 
thing  reminded  me  of  some  former  possession 
that  it  was  not.  I  looked  for  the  acacia  at  the 
window,  and  lo  I  long,  silken  palm-leaves  sway- 
ed in  through  the  open  lattice ;  yet  they  had 
the  same  motion  and  the  same  air  of  my  favor- 
ite tree,  and  seemed  to  murmur  to  me,  ''Though 
we  seem  to  be  palm-leaves,  yet  are  we  acacia- 
leaves  ;  yea,  those  very  ones  on  which  yon  used 
to  watch  the  butterflies  alight  and  the  rain  pat- 
ter while  you  smoked  and  dreamed!*'  So  in 
sU  things.  The  room  was,  yet  was  not  mine ; 
and  a  sickening  consciousness  of  my  utter  ina- 
hihty  to  reconcile  its  identity  with  its  appear^ 
aace  overwhelsied  me,  and  choked  my  reason. 

'*  Well,  have  you  determined  whether  or  not 
this  is  your  rocon?"  asked  the  girl  on  my  left, 
proflfering  me  a  huge  tumbler  creaming  over 
with  Champagne,  and  laughing  wickedly  as  she 
qx^e. 

"It  is  mine,'*  I  answered,  doggedly,  striking 
the  glass  rudely  with  my  hand,  and  dashing 
the  aromatic  wine  over  the  white  cloth.  ''I 
know  that  it  is  mine ;  and  ye  are  jugglers  and 
enchanten  that  want  to  drive  me  mad.*' 

'*Hu8h  1  hush  r  she  said,  gently,  not  in  the 
least  angered  at  my  rough  treatment.  **Tou 
are  excited.  Alf  shall  play  something  to  soothe 
you." 

At  her  signal  one  of  the  men  arose  and  sat 
down  at  the  organ.  After  a  short,  wild,  spas- 
modic prelude,  he  began  what  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  symphony  of  reooUeotions.  Dark  and 
sombre,  and  all  through  full  of  quivering  and 
intense  agony,  it  appeared  to  recall  a  dark  and 
dismal  night,  on  a  cold  reef^  aronnd  which  an 
nnseen  but  terribly  audible  ocean  broke  with 
eternal  fury.  It  seemed  as  if  a  lonely  paiir  were 
en  the  reef,  one  living,  the  other  dead^  one 


clasping  his  arms  around  the  tender  neek  and 
naked  bosom  of  the  other,  striving  to  warm  her 
into  life,  when  his  own  vitality  was  being  each 
moment  tucked  from  him  by  the  icy  breath  of 
the  storm.  Here  and  there  a  terrU>le  wailing 
minor  key  would  tremble  through  the  diords 
like  the  shriek  of  sea-birds,  or  the  warning  of 
advancing  death.  While  the  man  played  I 
conld  scarce  restrain  myself.  It  seemed  to  be 
Blokeeta  whom  I  listened  to,  and  on  whom  I 
gazed.  That  wondrous  night  of  pleasure  and 
pain  that  I  had  once  passed  listening  to  him 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  up  again  at  the  spot 
where  it  had  broken  o£^  and  the  same  hand  was 
oontinning  it.  I  stared  at  the  num  called  Alf. 
There  he  sat  with  his  cloak  and  doublet,  and 
long  rapier  and  mask  of  black  velvet.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  air  of  the  peaked 
beard,  a  familiar  mystery  in  the  wild  mass  of 
raven  hair  that  fell  as  i  wind-^blown  orer  his 
shoulders,  which  riveted  my  memory. 

''Blokeeta!  Blokeetal**— I  diouted,  starting 
up  furiously  firom  the  couch  on  which  I  was 
lying,  and  bursting  the  fiur  arms  that  were 
linked  aronnd  my  neck  as  if  they  had  been  hate- 
ful cheins —  "Blokeeta I  my  -friend,  speak  to 
me  I  entreat  you  I  Tell  these  horrid  enchanters 
to  leave  me.  Say  that  I  hate  them.  Say  that 
I  command  them  to  leave  my  rooml*' 

The  man  at  the  organ  stirred  not  in  answer 
to  my  appeal.  He  ceased  playing,  and  the 
dying  sound  of  the  last  note  he  had  touched 
faded  off  into  a  melancholy  moan.  The  otiier 
men  and  tiie  women  burst  once  more  into  peals 
of  mocking  laughter. 

"  Why  will  you  persist  in  calling  this  your 
room  ?*'  said  the  woman  next  me,  with  a  smile 
meant  to  be  kind,  but  to  me  inexpressibly  loath- 
some. "  Have  we  not  shown  you  by  the  fur- 
niture, by  the  general  appearance  of  the  place, 
that  you  are  inistaken,  and  that  this  can  not^ 
your  apartment  ?  Best  content,  then,  with  us. 
You  are  welcome  here,  and  need  no  longer 
trouble  yourself  about  your  room.** 

"Best  content  r*  I  answered^  madly;  "live 
with  ghosts !  eat  of  awful  meats,  and  see  awful 
sights  I  Never,  never  I  You  have  cast  some 
enchantment  over  the  place  that  has  disguised 
it ;  but  for  all  that  I  know  it  to  be  my  room. 
YoushaUleaveitl" 

"  Softly,  sofUy  I"  said  another  of  the  sirens. 
"Let  us  settle  this  amicably.  This  poor  gen- 
tleman seems  obstinate  and  inclined  to  make 
an  uproar.  Now  we  do  not  want  an  uproar. 
We  love  the  night  and  its  quiet;  and  there 
is  no  night  that  we  love  so  well  as  that  on  which 
the  moon  is  coffined  in  clouds.  Is  it  not  so,  my 
brothers  ?" 

An  awful  and  sinister  smile  gleamed  on  the 
countenances  of  her  unearthly  audience,  and 
seemed  to  glide  visibly  fit>m  underneath  tiieir 
masks. 

"Now,"  she  continued,  "I  have  a  proposi- 
tion to  mukt.  It  would  be  ridieutons  for.ns  to 
surrender  this  room  simply  because  this  gentle- 
man states  that  it  is  his;  and  yet  I  feel  anx- 
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ions  to  gratify,  as  far  as  may  be  fair,  his  wild 
assertion  of  ownership.  A  room,  after  all,  is 
not  mnch  to  ns ;  we  can  get  one  easily  enough, 
but  still  we  woald  be  loth  to  give  this  apart- 
ment np  to  so  imperious  a  demand.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  risk  its  loss.  That  is  to 
say" — tnming  to  me — "  I  propose  that  we  play 
for  the  room.  If  yon  win,  we  will  immediately 
surrender  it  to  you  just  as  it  stands ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  lose,  you  shall  bind  yourself  to 
depart  and  never  molest  us  again.'* 

Agonized  at  the  ever-darkening  mysteries 
that  seemed  to  thicken  around  me,  and  despair- 
ing of  being  able  to  dissipate  them  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  my  own  will,  I  caught  abnost  glad- 
ly at  the  chance  thus  presented  to  me.  The 
idea  of  my  loss  or  my  gain  scarce  entered  into 
my  calculations.  Ail  I  felt  was  an  indefinite 
knowledge  that  I  might,  in  the  way  proposed, 
regain,  in  an  instant,  that  quiet  chamber  and 
that  peace  of  mind  which  I  had  so  strangely 
been  deprived  of. 

**  I  agree  I"  I  cried,  eagerly ;  "  I  agree.  Any 
thing  to  rid  myself  of  such  unearthly  company  1" 

The  woman  touched  a  small  golden  bell  that 
stood  near  her  on  the  table,  and  it  had  scarce 
ceased  to  tinkle  when  ia  negro  dwarf  entered 
with  a  silver  tray  on  which  were  dice-boxes  and 
dice.  A  shudder  passed  over  me  as  I  thought 
in  this  stunted  African  I  could  trace  a  resem- 
blance to  the  ghoul-like  black  servant  to  whose 
attendance  I  had  been  accustomed. 

'*  Now,"  said  my  neighbor,  seizing  one  of  the 
dice-boxes  and  giving  me  the  other,  '*  the  high- 
est wins.     Shall  I  throw  first  ?*' 

I  nodded  assent  She  rattled  the  dice,  and 
I  felt  an  inexpressible  load  lifted  from  my  heart 
as  she  threw  fifteen. 

**It  is  your  turn,"  she  said,  with  a  mocking 
smile;  **but  before  you  throw,  I  repeat  the  of- 
fer I  made  you  before.  Live  with  us.  Be  one 
of  us.  We  will  initiate  you  into  our  mysteries 
and  enjoyments— enjoyments  of  which  you  can 
form  no  idea  unless  you  experience  them. 
Come ;  it  is  not  too  late  yet  to  change  your 
mind.    Be  with  nsT 

My  reply  was  a  fierce  oath  as  I  rattled  the 
dice  with  spasmodic  nervousness  and  flung  them 
on  ttie  board.  They  rolled  over  and  over  again, 
and  during  that  brief  instant  I  felt  a  suspense, 
the  intensity  of  which  I  have  never  known  be- 
fore or  since.  At  last  they  lay  before  me.  A 
shout  of  the  same  horrible,  maddening  laughter 
rang  in  my  ears.  I  peered  in  vain  at  the  dice, 
but  my  sight  was  so  confused  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  amount  of  the  cast.  This  lasted 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  my  sight  grew  clear, 
and  I  sank  back  almost  lifeless  with  despair  as 
I  saw  that  I  had  tiirown  but  twelve  ! 

''Lost!  lost!"  screamed  my  neighbor,  with 
a  wild  laugh.  ''Lost!  lost!"  shouted  the  deep 
voices  of  the  masked  men.  "  Leave  us,  cow- 
ard !"  they  all  cried ;  "  you  are  not  fit  to  be  one 
of  us.     Bemember  your  promise ;  leave  us  I" 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  power 
caught  me  by  the  shoulders  and  thrust  me  to- 


ward the  door.  In  vain  I  resisted.  In  vata  I 
screamed  and  shouted  for  help.  In  vain  1  im» 
plqred  them  for  pity.  All  the  reply  I  had  were 
those  mocking  peals  of  merriment,  while,  un- 
der the  invisible  influence,  I  staggered  like  a 
drunken  man  toward  tiie  door.  As  I  reached 
the  threshold  the  organ  pealed  out  a  wild  tri- 
umphal strain.  The  power  that  impelled  me 
concentrated  itself  into  one  vigorous  impolie 
that  sent  me  blindly  staggering  out  into  the 
echoing  corridor,  and,  as  the  docnr  closed  sviftly 
behind  me,  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  apnt- 
ment  I  had  left  forever.  A  change  passed  like 
a  shadow  over  it.  The  lamps  died  out,  the  o- 
ren  women  and  masked  men  vanished,  the  flow- 
ers, the  fruits,  the  bright  silver  and  bizarre  for- 
niture  faded  swiftly,  and  I  saw  again,  for  tiie 
tenth  of  a  second,  my  own  old  chamber  restored. 
There  was  the  acacia  waving  daikly ;  there  wu 
the  table  littered  with  books;  there  was  tke 
ghostly  lithograph,  the  dearly-beloved  smoking 
cap,  Uie  Cana^an  snow-shoes,  the  aocestml 
dagger.  And  there,  at  the  piano,  oigsB  no 
longer,  sate  Blokeeta  playing. 

The  next  instant  uie  door  closed  rioleiitly, 
and  I  was  left  standing  in  the  corridor  ttanned 
and  despairing. 

As  soon  as  I  had  partially  recovered  mj  con- 
prehension  I  rushed  madly  to  the  door  with 
the  dim  idea  of  beating  it  in.  My  fingen  best 
against  a  cold  and  solid  wall.  There  wis  ao 
door !  I  felt  all  along  the  corridor  for  maoj 
yards  on  both  sides.  There  was  not  eves  s 
crevice  to  give  me  hope.  I  rushed  down  stsin 
shouting  madly.  No  one  answered.  In  tlie 
vestibule  I  met  the  negro ;  I  seized  him  by  ^ 
collar,  and  demanded  my  room.  The  demon 
showed  his  white  and  awful  teeth,  which  were 
filed  into  a  saw-like  shape,  and  extricating  him- 
self from  mj  grasp  with  a  sudden  jerk,  fled  down 
the  passage  with  a  gibbering  langfa.  Nothing 
but  echo  answered  to  my  despairing  dirieb. 
The  lonely  garden  resounded  with  my  cries  si 
I  strode  madly  through  the  dark  walks,  sod  the 
tall  fhnereal  cypresses  seemed  to  bniy  me  be^ 
neatb  their  heavy  shadows.  I  met  no  one. 
Could  find  no  one.  I  had  to  bear  my  sorrow 
and  despair  alone. 

Since  that  awfal  hour  I  have  never  fbnnd  my 
room.  Every  where  I  look  for  it,  yet  nefer  lee 
iL     Shall  I  ever  find  it? 


MEMOIRS  OF  GENERALS  LEE,  GATES, 
STEPHEN,  AND  DABKE. 

THE  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  in  Viiginii. 
has  become  a  noted  region,  firom  its  eoa- 
nection  with  the  eariy  days  of  Washington. 
Here  the  great  chief  who  was  to  lead  the  Amei^ 
lean  host— the  "  foremost  maq  of  all  this  world" 
— ^passed  many  hours  of  his  youth— as  jet  on- 
known,  and  only  a  rosy-cheeked,  adrenturoM 
boy,  holding  in  his  hand  a  surveyor*!  *'^P*'J 
Here  lived  and  died  the  eccentric  noWcmsn  w 
Greenway  Court— the  owner  of  one-fourth  ^ 
the  present  Virginia — exiled  by  <*' 
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lore  firom  the  English  Conn,  and  bringing  the 
elegmce  of  St.  James's  to  the  backwoods  of 
Anwrif*,  where  he  was  to  breathe  his  last  npon 
hearing  of  the  accident  at  Torktown.  Here 
alws  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  Lord  Fair- 
iSa*s  ehatean,  liTed  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
the  ^  InraTe  of  brares,"  whose  life  was  one  long 
battle,  and  who  holds  his  niche  noi)i^  high  np 
unoDg  the  noble  forms  of  the  RoTolntionary 
en. 

The  land  in  which  these  men  of  historj  lived 
80  nraeh  of  their  rigorons  existences  has  nerer 
reeeiTed  adequate  attention ;  but  Mr.  Irring,  in 
hts  noble  biography,  has  lately  spoken  of  a  few 
localities,  and  the  lOTers  of  the  region  acknowl- 
edge the  fine  coloring  of  the  sketch. 

**  They  entered  the  great  valley  of  Virginia, " 
writes  the  historian  of  Washington,  <'  where  it 
it  about  twenty-five  miles  wide — a  lovely  and 
temperate  region,  diversified  by  gentle  swells 
atd  slopes,  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation. 
The  Blue  Ridge  bounds  it  on  one  side ;  the 
North  Mountain,  a  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies, 
on  the  other ;  while  through  it  flows  that  bright 
and  abounding  river  which,  on  account  of  its 
smpassing  beauty,  was  named  by  the  Indians 
the  Shenandoah ;  that  is  to  say,  *  the  Daughter 
of  the  Stars.*'* 

And  speaking  of  the  old  residence  of  the  no- 
Ue  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron, 
the  writer  says,  in  another  place :     . 

"Such  was  Greenway  Court  in  these  its 
palmy  days.  We  visited  it  recently,  and  found 
it  tottering  to  its  fall — ^mouldering  in  the  midst 
of  a  magnificent  country,  where  nature  still 
fienrisbes  in  full  luxuriance  and  beauty." 

This  is  the  passing  sketch  of  one  who  endear- 
ed himself  to  all  whom  he  approached  in  Vir- 
ginia. To  his  welcome  visit  are  the  readers 
of  his  adnairable  history  indebted  for  many  of 
tboee  toaches  which  have  made  it  already  the 
biography  of  biographies — ^the  best  of  all  at- 
tempts at  interpreting  the  genius  of  its  sub- 
Bat  Greenway  Court,  and  tha  localities  in 
ki  vicinity,  are  not  the  only  places  notable  for 
their  connection  with  the  Revolutionary  drama 
and  Its  actors  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  On  the  banks  of  the  *<  bright 
and  aboonding  river'*  —  in  this  ''magnificent 
ODontry^ — are  other  spots  which  no  curious 
histortan  has  ever  visited ;  and  the  intention 
of  the  present  writer  is  to  speak  of  some  of 


The  characters  of  distinguished  personages 
who  liave  vividly  impressed  the  times  in  which 
they  lived,  and  shaped  the  mould  of  great 
evvnts,  are  perhaps  revealed  by  minute  details 
and  personal  sketches  fu  more  clearly  than  by 
the  dignifiad  historic  narrative.  Doubtless  the 
eiq>ianati(m  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  man's 
eotfano  individuality  is  rarely  brought  out  in  the 
'^Miuloct  of  affiurs,**  as  Mr.  Everett  says.  It 
u  ^9  pubHc  mde  only  which  is  turned  to  the 
world  ;  and  what  he  accomplishes  is  most  often 
the  efifeci  of  some  one  or  more  peculiar  traits 


of  his  organization.  Thus  in  Washington — 
the  great  calm  figure  towering  above  the  im- 
mense struggle  of  the  Revolution — the  world 
recognized  unfaltering  courage,  pure  devotion, 
and  a  patriotism  which  never  changed,  because 
it  was  based  upon  an  abiding  faith  in  Provi- 
dence. In  Napoleon  it  was  indomitable  will, 
a  genius  for  the  command  of  armies  and  for 
conquest  So  with  other  great  names  which 
we  might  refer  to ;  it  is  always  some  predom- 
inant trait  which  makes  the  event  bend,  and 
produces  the  grand  result.  History  relates  the 
battle  or  the  siege,  follows  the  triumphant  steps 
of  the  army  which  the  breath  of  the  great  lead- 
er informs  and  guides,  and  in  the  results  which 
are  achieved  the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  gen- 
ius of  the  head  shines  out. 

But  the  world  wants  something  more  ;  it  is 
the  whole  portrait  which  the  popular  voice  de- 
mands —  at  least,  the  more  thoughtful  student 
of  humanity.  'The  great  public  act  presents 
but  the  profile ;  it  is  the  private  life,  the  *'  daily 
walk,**  tiie  memoire,  which  is  wanted.  The  cu- 
rious investigator,  plunging  beneath  protocols 
and  articles  of  treaties  to  find  the  living  man, 
asks  something  like  a  picture  of  the  general  or 
the  statesman  as  he  appears  in  his  home,  talk- 
ing with  his  neighbors,  riding  over  his  grounds, 
taking  his  part  in  those  local  scenes  which,  aft- 
er all  is  said,  serve  to  develop  and  reveal  the 
true  character  far  more  clearly  than  the  grand 
public  tableaux  which  the  historic  muse  is  so 
fond  of  depicting.  In  the  case  of  our  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  see  what  an  ever-abiding 
curiosity  there  is  to  know  all  about  his  private 
life — his  manner  of  talking,  his  entertainments 
at  Mount  Vernon,  his  demeanor  toward  his 
neighbors  and  his  friends.  The  world  likes  to 
be  told  how  fond  of  the  chase  he  was ;  how, 
mounted  upon  his  hunters,  Ajax,  or  Valiant^ 
or  Magnolia,  and  followed  by  his  fox-hounds, 
Sweetlips,  Forester,  Ring  wood,  etc.,  he  scoured 
the  broad  fields  stretching  along  the  breezy  Po- 
tomac, and  was  the  first  "  in  at  the  death**  of 
Reynaird.  All  read  with  interest  how,  at  six- 
teen, he  went — ^a  mere  boy — into  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  with  a  surveyors  compass  in  his 
hand,  to  lay  off  the  domain  of  Lord  Fairfax; 
how  he  had  left  behind  him  a  little  *'  lowland 
beauty,'*  in  whose  praise,  by  the  flickering  camp- 
flre  in  the  great  wilderness,  he  wrote  verses — 
sonnets  in  honor  of  his  *' mistress's  eyebrows;" 
it  is  pleasant  to  hear  how,  long  afterward,  he 
tarried  for  half  a  day  in  the  "  White  House," 
talking  with  the  lovely  Mrs.  Custis— ere  long 
Mrs.  Washington  —  while  his  old  servant  held 
his  horse  at  the  door,  wondering  at  the  unusual 
delay;  in  a  word,  all  these  details  are  mat- 
ter of  interest,  and  every  new  &ct  is  a  new 
pleasure  to  the  countless  admirers  of  the  great 
leader. 

What  is  true  of  our  greatest  and  most  hon- 
ored name  is  also  true  of  his  associates,  though, 
doubtless,  in  a  less  degree.  No  one  can  rival 
our  Washington  in  public  regard;  but  there 
were  those  grouped  around  him,  in  the  stormy 
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honrs  of  the  Revolution,  whose  names  the  worid 
will  not "  willingly  let  die.'*  Some  are  remem- 
bered for-  honor,  some  for  shame.  Upon  the 
page  relating  the  story  of  Arnold  rests  a  shadow 
which  can  never  rise,  as  over  the  names  of 
Lafayette,  and  Harry  Lee,  and  Warren,  and  a 
hundred  others,  hovers  the  incense  of  a  world's 
praise  and  salutation. 

All  that  concerns  the  characters  of  these  men 
is  legitimate  food  for  thought,  and  the  very  lo- 
calities which  still  speak  of  them  are  full  of  the 
deepest  interest  Much  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  houses  which  they  inhabited — the  places 
in  which  they  spent  any  considerable  pcurtion 
of  their  existence.  The  pageantry  of  the  Past 
sweeps  by  over  battle-fields  and  through  couneil- 
chambers,  with  its  great  figures  half  concealed 
in  the  robes  of  state ;  but  in  these  old  homes 
the  pageantry  is  forgotten,  the  robes  are  tiirown 
aside,  and  the  many  in  all  his  strength  or  weak- 
ness, is  clearly  revealed. 

To  proceed  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch  with- 
out further  preface.  In  a  recent  tour  through 
the  region  here  spoken  of  we  came  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Leetown,  in  Jefferson  County, 
not  far  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Shenan- 
doah, but  nearer  still  to  the  Opequan,  another 
stream  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
tain its  musical  Indian  name. 

Near  this  little  village — which  is  scareely 
large  enough  to  be  called  such— are  the  andent 
and  dilapidated  residences  of  three  distinguish- 
ed generals  of  the  Revolution ;  and  a  fourth, 
who  did  not  appear  so  conspicuously  in  the 
great  struggle,  but  did  his  duty  manfully  against 
the  savages  and  English,  had  his  dwelling  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  Here,  within  a  ra- 
dius of  a  mile  or  two,  lived,  long  and  vreaiy 
yean,  Charles  Lee,  the  sinister  hero  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Horatio  Gates,  loser  of  the  battle  of 
Camden,  and  the  Southern  campaign ;  Adam 
Stephen,  the  early  friend  of  Washington ;  and 
William  Darke,  a  hero  of  the  frontier,  and  the 
victor  in  a  hundred  personal  combats  with  the 
savages.  In  this  little  valley,  whose  beautiful 
fields  and  woodlands  were  covered  with  the 
dazzling  tints  of  autumn  as  we  gazed  upon 
them,  here — beneath  the  shadow  of  the  great 
forests — remote  from  camps  and  the  flashing 
world,  whose  light  and  noise  never  penetrated 
the  remote  depths  of  their  retirement — ^tbese 
first-named  warriors  rusted  out  long  years  of 
vigorous  manhood  in  inglorious  repose,  their 
swords  in  moth-eaten  scabbards,  their  hearts  in 
the  great  struggle  which  approached  its  tennin* 
atioii,  but  their  bodies  far  away  from  it.  Here 
they  lived,  and  here  two  of  the  men  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  died.  Soon  all  that  they  were 
in  private  will  die  too ;  those  lingering  memo- 
rials which  remain  of  them  will  crumble  and 
disappear,  and  something  of  the  great  figures— 
a  portion  of  the  coloring  for  the  future  histo- 
rian— will  be  lost  forever. 

We  shall  offbr  no  apology  for  the  few  words 
which  follow  upon  the  subjiact  of  these  men— 
tiieir  homes,  and  personal  peculiarities. 


I.-*QSN£RAJL  0UARLE8  LEIS. 

Lee's  honse  still  stttoda,  «t  tbe  distsaee  of 
two  or  three  hundred  paoet  ficom  the  little  s»- 
semblage  of  houses  cidled  by  faia  name,  sad  ii 
an  <Along  bnilding  of  stone,  wi^  ehimaejt  si 
each  end  and  midway;  low,  with  a  rode  poiti- 
00 — depending,  as  it  were,  abcyre  tiie  roi|h 
door,  and  soggestive,  in  mai^  of  its^etaih^  of 
the  old  frontier  da3r8  to  which  the  edifice  dalB 
back.  A  small  lawn  stretches  in  fimu  of  the 
low  mansion,  dotted  with  fruit  ttoei^  and  froa 
the  front  door  a  pleasing  view  of  the  sunoond- 
ing  eountry  is  obtained — fields  geatly  sloph^f 
dumps  of  forest  trees  emboweriog  gendemsa^ 
insidences;  and,  in  the  diitance,  the  Bin 
Ridge,  extending  like  a  billow  of  the  oeesa 
along  the  eastern  horizon.  Let  us  stand  ben, 
in  the  pleasant  sunshine  of  aatnmo,  and,  ioek- 
ing  upon  the  soene  which  ao  often  greetsdMi 
own  eyes,  tiry  briefly  to  recall  some  ercoti  it 
the  life  of  tbe  singular  character  who  dnggtd 
out  here  the  last  years  of  a  brilliant  life,  full  of 
strange  inddent  and  adventure,  opoa  tsno  eoa^ 
tin^nts. 

Charles  Lee  was  the  scm  of  Cokael,  afker- 
ward  General,  JiAn  Lee,  of  the  British  ansf ; 
was  bom  in  1731 — the  year  before  Waahioglaa 
— and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  when  a  ners  cUd, 
reeeived  a  commission,  being  thus  cradled,  as^ 
were,  in  anna.  At  twenty^fonr  he  iMimmimdiil 
a  company  of -grenadiers  in  the  oid£^«iM^  w; 
and  this  portion  of  his  life  never  dissM>aH*d 
from  bis  memory.  Long  afterward-His  vWbs 
Mvn — u lull  tiie  sbniiuAvg  of  apprutLchiag  dlssik 
hiciuij  clu^fd  arouiid  the  vreary  and  denpaii^ 
huitrt,  he  remembered  these  day«  ood  hb  ffsA 
comrades.  Kveti  in  the  tnonieat  of  dewih  lltfy 
still  lived  in  liis  ihoQght,  and  his  Im  wo^ 
wert*  i  "  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  gmDadieci^r 

t^hot  through  the  body  Jit  TicomdefQiH    ■>! 
yet  jire.^ctit,  i;ouDd  and  wt?U,  nt  the  smwpdtt^f 
Monti  eul,  wliich  tcrmiiiated  the  wu^Loewi*! 
thcrf>arter  to  Portugui^  serving  under  tht«il^ 
brntcJ  Durgoyae,     Ikrr  ho  displayed  IksL^* 
iDg  courage,  amounting  alm^wc  to  i 
which  had  before  character] eed  him ;  bii4  i 
ly,  returrted  to  En^^land,  bearing  i 
mah  of  brmveiy  fram  his  G&neml  and  tha  Mm$. 
of  ForcugjiL    But  hb  combative  difpotltieo  fl^ 
iDcd  hi^  fortune?.    Attacking  the  saioisicj  idlh 
his  iron cliD Tit  pen — which,  long  at^erwdv  ^ 
saulted  even  Wa*liiugton— he  found  all  ttewt 
of  promotion  clostid  to  him  ;  ancJ!^  giu^ilv,  mrA  irai 
for  ToljiTid,   ^here   he  became  the  friiind  tad 
conn se lor  of  King  Statiis^laas  Au^uatuv  hatis^ 
mnde  un  Ujh  route  the  at^wntance  of  fioikriii 
tho  Grcat^  with  whom  he  held  many  ^msLi/mm^ 
tioQs.     Lee  did  not  remain  long  in  Fdlaai,  toi 
passed  on  in  Constaniiaople,  where  lie 
p^riiibed  io  an  fsarthqii&ke.     Then  ho 
to  En^land—thencie  to  Pokn^-^^lwsya-^ 
ventitrer.     He  aimed  at  a  cftiBfiaigil  i 
Huitsiauji,  under  HlanisJaof^  ''who  n«iid  li>i 
rsihcr  like  a  hrothor  than  a  patron,"  ||»  %Mm  H 
would  do  to  '*  talk  of  oveir  his  kiittm  iro  la  Us 
old  itgc."    He  did  not  kudw  that  tkb  ^  | 
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ftrtt"  would  be  bflfond  the  Blue  Bidge,  in  Amer- 
ka,  deep  in  tlie  wilderness. 
'  Lee  fooght  inaal^in  Pokuid;  but  soon  his 
edfeatmone  diipoirition  ledr  him  to  "  fields  and 
paetoies  new.**  He  traveled  over  Europe— 
through  Italj*  Sidlj,  Malta,  and  the  sooth  of 
fipain — irascible,  filling  in  health,  and  send- 
mg  to  fin^nd  bitter  attadui  on  the  ministiy. 
These  papers  gained  him  brilliant  reputation ; 
and  it  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  author^p 
oCthe  letters  of  Jimius  was  not  properly  attrilA 
atabletoliee, 

A  reoollection  of  his  early  campaigns  Anally 
faroni^t  him,  in  1778,  to  America,  and  he  took 
SB  aetiT6pBrt  in  the  agitations  of  the  day.  His 
preseooe  in  Boston  was  eq>eoially  noted  by  the 
Britidi  oAeers  and  offldali.  Lord  Dartmouth 
wtole  to  Qage  s  ''Hare  an  attention  to  his  con- 
dnet)  and  take  every  legal  method  to  prevent 
kisefibeting  any  of  those  dangeroos  purposes  he 
jssaidtohafomtiiow."  Lee  wrote  to  hhi  friend, 
Edmand  Bnike,  in  relation  to  these  fbars  of  the 
aonistry,)  deriding  them ;  but  the  propriety  of 
the  caution  was  abundantly  estaUished  subse- 
quently. Lee  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wash- 
iagtoo  soon  after  his  return  to  America ;  and 
vas  often,  with  Gates,  at  Mount  Vernon.  Here, 
sairannded  by  his  dogs,  of  which  he  was  always 
pssstoaatefy  ^d,  he  talked  ovnr  his  adventures, 
dsbaled  military  qoestions  with  Washington, 
andtoldof  his  assodatiott  with  the  Great  Fred- 
erick and  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland. 

Then  came  the  outburst  of  the  Bevolutioo, 
sad  Lee  entered  into  tfie  cause  of  the  colonists 
with  ardor.  His  long  ezperienoe,  and  known 
sh^ity  in  afikirs  of  arms,  rendered  him  at  6ne 
tiae  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  com- 
mtnd  of  tiie  American  forces ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  ^te  of  disavowals  which  he  made, 
HaM  splendid  olijeot  of  ambition  possessed  him. 
6o  high  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  courage, 
pstriotism,  and  ability,  that  the  dioice  between 
hhnself  and  Washington  was  a  matter  of  great 
difienlty,  mamy  prominent  patriots  giving  their 
Toioes  ibr  Lee.  But  Washington  was  chosen. 
I«e  took  tiiocommission  of  Miyor-General,  and 
the  Beveltttion  commenced  in  all  its  fhry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  Lee*s  conduct 
te)oghout  ihewar-^it  is  familiar  to  everyone. 
Bet  at  last  eame  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  where 
oonmed  the  woeftil  quarrel,  if  it  may  be  called 
iad^  between  the  former  good  companions. 
Tfai%  too^  is  fiwriliar  to  every  school-boy :  Lee's 
(Rder  to  his  forces  to  beat  a  retreat ;  his  meet* 
iig  Washington  oomhig  furiously  to  meet  him ; 
their  hot  words  and  rage;  and  the  subsequent 
ooar^martial  and  suspension.  It  is  all  known 
teo  well  to  demand  lepetition  heie.  But  Lee 
has  been  too  mueh  blamed.  It  Is  probable  that 
be  was  not  so  greatty  an  offsnder  as  the  worid 
te  siqiposed.  That  he  made  a  strange  blon- 
in  in  onkring  the  troops  to  ML  back,  and  that 
Ws  retreat  neariy  ruinodall  the  plans  of  Wash- 
JigtoB  and  lost  us  the  haltle^tiiat  is  well  estab- 
Wished,  and  oan  not  be  denied.  But  the  whole 
tonor  of  Lee's  life  and  character  makes  it  almost 


certain  that  the  movement  originated  in  an  er- 
ror of  judgment,  not  a  want  of  courage.  He 
who  had  swum  the  Tagus  amidst  the  darkness, 
and  taken  Villa  Velha  at  the  pdnt  of  the  bay- 
onet, who  had  fought  with  the  most  reckless 
bravery  upon  the  battle-fields  of  two  continents 
— this  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  all  to  lose, 
and  nothing  but  life,  which  he  despised,  to  gain, 
eould  never  have  felt  his  heart  fail  him  in  a 
position  like  that  which  he  occupied  at  Mon- 
mouth. It  is  probable  that  his  great  rage  against 
Washington  was  caused  by  those  very  doubts 
of  his  courage  which  the  partisans  of  the  chief 
expressed.  Washington's  own  conduct,  after 
the  first  irrepressible  outburst,  was  calm  and 
dignified — ^utterly  free  from  hostility  in  word,  or 
look,  or  hint.  True,  he  could  not  at  first  re- 
stmin  his  wralli.  As  in  the  great  picture  of  the 
scene  by  Leutze,  Lee  sat  his  horse,  sullen  before 
the  chief,  whose  hot  anger  flamed  out;  and 
this  anger  he  never  forgave ;  his  sullenness  was 
hardened  into  rage  and  life-long  enmity.  High 
words,  indignant  correspondence;  Washington 
cold,  calm,  collected;  Lee  raging  and  fall  of 
friiy;  then  a  court-martial,  suspension  for  a 
year,  and  Lee,  in  utter  disgust,  abanddned  a 
cause  which  he  regarded  as  having  outraged 
him.  He  bought  his  estate  here,  purchased  by 
the  recommendation  of  Gates,  some  years  be- 
fore ;  and  refrising  to  take  ftuther  part  in  the 
war,  busied  himself  in  hoeing  tobacco,  ''that 
hemg  the  best  school  for  a  general,"  he  8ai4, 
witli  a  bitter  sneer  at  his  foe. 

Such  is  a  brief  reference  to  the  prominent 
facts  in  the  life  of  the  singular  man  who  occu- 
pied the  old  house  in  front  of  which  we  stand. 
To  this  poor  and  obscure  dwelling,  amidst  ttie 
great  forests  of  America,  came  to  rust  away  and 
slowly  crumble  from  inaction,  the  sharp  and 
haaghty  spirit  of  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Frederiek  the  Great,  the  almost  brother  of  King 
Stanislaus !  What  a  commentary  upon  human 
things  and  the  current  of  that  life  which  sweeps 
us  onward,  like  the  yellow  and  frail  leaves  of 
autumn  1 

In  this  remote  abode  Lee  lived  many  years, 
with  few  acquaintances  and  fewer  friends.  His 
eccentric  habits  and  ongenial  manners  doubt- 
less prevented  him  frt>m  forming  those  intima- 
cies which  add  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  life. 
His  old  roughness,  which  had  surprised  and  an- 
noyed Mrs.  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  when, 
before  the  war,  Lee  came  thither  to  see  the  chie^ 
now  developed  itself  Ur  more  strongly  and  ob- 
jectionably. All  the  camp  habits  which  the 
soldier  of  fortune  had  contracted  in  many  lands 
combined  to  make  his  daily  existence  a  strange 
one,  and  to  impress  upon  his  neighbors  the  opin- 
ion that  his  eccentrici^  amounted  almost  to  lu- 
nacy— ^in  which  belief,  however,  they  very  greatly 
err^.  It  is  true,  the  simple  folk  of  the  region 
had  some  reason  to  be  astonished  at  the  mode 
of  life  adopted  by  the  great  General  Lee,  whose 
£sme  was  runx)red  throughout  the  world,  and 
who  was  said  to  number  kings  and  princes  among 
his  femiliar  friends.     The  ground-floor  of  his 
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mansion  had  no  partitionB ;  it  was  divided  }jj 
chalk-lines  merely,  and  these  lines  mariced  out 
four  compartments.  In  the  first  he  kept  his 
books— for  Lee  had  acquired  a  tolerable  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  and  Greek,  was  doifttless  fond 
of  military  works,  and  read  mnch  in  his  soli- 
tude. In  the  second  compartment  was  his  bed 
— a  rongh  camp  couch,  widi  rude  corering.  In 
the  third  division  were  his  saddles  and  hunting 
gear ;  and  the  fourth,  embracing  the  fire-place, 
he  used  as  his  kitchen.  He  could  thus  overlook 
his  establishment,  he  said,  with  grim  humor, 
without  opening  doors  or  even  rising.  When 
he  left  home — said  an  aged  lady,  whose  father 
was  one  of  Lee's  few  intimates,  and  who  gave 
the  present  writer  many  interesting  details — ^he 
was  generally  followed  by  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
behind  him  rode  his  Italian  body-servant,  Jo- 
sippi  Mingini.  This  Italian,  we  hear  ftrom  an- 
other source,  *'  forgot  his  own  language  without 
learning  English,  and  ended  by  speaking  no- 
thing." In  this  guise  the  silent  soldier,  with 
his  thin  face,  iron  gray  hair,  and  sneering  smile, 
would  visit  the  good  lady's  father,  towering  above 
his  dogs,  and  sometimes  would  remain  for  days. 
'*  On  these  occasions  he  never  spoke  ill  of  Wash- 
ington,** said  the  aged  lady,  our  informant,  **as 
Mrs.  Washington  and  Betty  Lewis  were  often 
at  my  Other's,  and  he  would  not  have  liked 
Greneral  Washington  to  be  evil  spoken  of." 

The  times,  indeed,  were  gone  by  when  the 
great  chief  could  be  injured,  though  Lee  retain- 
ed all  his  bitterness.  That  Washington  did  not, 
a  tradition  of  the  neighborhood  leads  us  to  con- 
clude. One  day,  long  after  their  quarrel,  says 
this  tradition,  Washington  sent  his  old  adver- 
sary a  note,  saying  he  would  call  on  him  on  a 
certain  morning — that  he  hoped  all  past  conten- 
tion and  bitterness  had  been  forgotten :  he  was 
coming  to  see  him  as  an  old  comrade  in  arms 
— as  a  friend.  Bat  Lee's  magnanimity  was 
overtaxed ;  he  could  not  eradicate  the  old  bit- 
terness, rivalry,  jealousy,  and  quarrel — nor  could 
he  dissemble.  He  could  not  receive  Washing- 
ton, therefore;  and  an  ordinary  man  would  have 
made  some  commonplace  or  cold  excuse.  Not 
so  with  Lee.  It  was  necessary  to  do  as  no  oth- 
er person  would  do.  On  the  day,  therefore, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  visit,  Lee  sent  away 
Mingini  and  all  his  negroes,  and  then  mounting 
his  horse  rode  away  himself;  having,  however, 
first  affixed  to  the  front  door  of  his  dwelling  a 
paper  containing  the  words,  "No  meat  cook'd 
here  to-day."  The  account  adds,  that  Wash- 
ington came  and  knocked  in  vain,  but  catching 
sight  of  the  paper,  no  longer  appealed  for  en- 
trance. Recognizing  the  bitterness  and  eccen- 
tricity of  his  former  companion  in  greater  force 
than  ever,  he  went  away,  and  never  returned. 
With  the  passing  years  the  eccentric  soldier 
grew  more  morose  and  repelling.  The  blade 
was  eating  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  worn 
scabbard ;  the  soul  was  fretting  out  the  body. 
Tired  of  bis  dogs  and  his  silent  misanthropy  at 
last,  he  penned  his  "Queries  Political  and  Mil- 
itary"— an  attack  upon  Washington — and  had 


them  published  in  Philadelphia.  They  weie 
received  with  an  indignant  <mtcrjt  and  the 
printer  had  to  apologize  atfd  lesTe  Lee  toimist 
the  tempest  This  was  just  what  hia  fierce  and 
weary  spirit  craved,  and  ho  rejoiced  to  find  agaia 
an  antagonist  But  alas  1  even  this  bitter  com- 
fort was  denied  him:  the  indignation  yielded 
to  indifference;  the  outcry  was  drowned  in 
hisses,  to  which  succeeded  a  pitiless  contempt 
Lee  disappeared  from  the  popular  eye  and  mind 
— ^no  longer  even  thought  of.  It  was  ib»  last 
arena  upon  which  the  adventnrouf  soldier  stood. 
There  were  no  more  conflicts,  no  more  strag- 
gles, and  nothing  remaining  to  him  worth  liv- 
ing for.  Tired  of  an  existence  of  which  he  had 
exhausted  the  delights  and  Uie  excitements,  the 
cjmical  spirit  of  Charles  Lee  fled  to  other  realm. 
He  died  in  the  house  in  Pbilade^hia  at  the 
comer  of  Second  Street  and  Norris  Alley— onos 
occupied  by  William  Penn— obscure,  fnendlesi^ 
and  in  poverty.  His  death  was  like  his  Hfe— 
a  dream  of  war.  As  the  last  sands  trembled 
and  vibrated  in  the  hour-glass,  the  heart  and 
spirit,  so  long  dulled  and  weary,  felt  somethiog 
of  the  old  flush  and  glory  of  the  batde-field. 
Standing  again  upon  the  heights  of  Ticondeio- 
ga,  or  charging  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagns  be- 
neath the  brilliant  sun  of  Spain,  he  letmned  to 
the  old  scenes,  and  lived  again  in  memory  Um 
fresh  and  vigorous  life  which  had  made  hif 
youthful  pulses  dance  with  delight  His  dying 
words  were :  ^*  Stand  by  me  my  brave  gttoMr 
diers  !**     So  he  ended. 

A  strange  and  adventuroua  life!  AlaoH 
like  a  romance  it  seems  in  some  of  its  detsib 
—  for  the  contrasts,  the  singular  ezperioicei, 
the  woeful  ending.  As  we  stand  here  in  the 
autumn  sunshine,  gentle  reader,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  new  century  survey  the  ancient  ed- 
ifice of  rude  and  uncouth  stones  in  which  so 
many  years  of  this  man's  life  lagged  drearilf  io 
silence,  weariness,  and  rest  that  was  not  r^ot^ 
we  have  an  excellent  text  for  a  sermon  on  the 
singular  complexion  and  the  marvelou  mvStr 
tions  of  our  human  lifb.  '*  I  flatter  mjtdf;" 
he  had  written,  on  his  way  to  Poland,  ^*  that  a 
little  more  practice  will  make  me  a  good  sol- 
dier. If  not,  it  will  serve  to  taUc  of  iiifV  taj 
kitchen  fire,  in  my  old  age,  which  wiH  sooa 
come  upon  us  all."  Here,  in  the  wikls  of 
America,  he  found  the  "  kitchen  fire,**  and  with 
a  bitter  heart  eKd  *'  talk  over^  his  adveotorea 
It  was  woefal  talk  I  The  listeners  are  gone, 
like  the  speaker ;  the  words  have  aH  died  into 
silence ;  even  the  honse  is  disappearing,  as  the 
memory  of  him  who  lived  in  it  cmmblet;  only 
a  strange,  sun-burned  face,  and  a  broken  Dsni^ 
tive  of  wild  incidents  left  to  the  world.  What 
a  subject,  we  repeat,  for  the^  moralist,  the  pld- 
losopher  I  What  a  singular  career,  and  what  a 
sorrowful  death !  That  this  man,  who  had 
been  the  friend  of  kings,  and  the  observed  of 
all  observers  at  the  brilliant  courts  of  Eoi^» 
who  had  fought  in  Canada,  in  Portugal,  in  ^ 
land,  in  Russia,  and  given,  lastly,  under  Ame^ 
ican  skies,  bis  brain  and  blood  to  the  noblsit 
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mue  of  hifltoiy — that  thii  man  should  hare 
Ihred  a  youth  and  manhood  so  adTentnrous  and 
gptadid,  and  died  so  lonely  and  weary  I — that 
sadi  a  beginning  should  hare  such  an  ending ! 
—a  dawn  and  noon  so  brilliant  terminate  in 
such  a  wrack  of  gloomy  thunder-clouds,  across 
which  no  ray  of  the  early  splendor  darted  to 
light  up  the  darkness ! 

So  had  inscrutable  Froridence  decreed,  how- 
ever. Let  ns  now  turn  to  those  other  names 
which  have  been  mentioned,  though  we  shall 
scarcely  find  such  contrasts  or  such  interest. 

IL— GENERAL  HORATIO  GATES. 
Somewhat  remored  from  the  county  road, 
and  between  the  little  Tillages  of  Kemeysrille 
tod  Leetown,  stood,  and  still  stands,  the  house 
of  *"  Traveler's  Best,"  to  which  Gates  retired 
after  the  disastrous  day  of  Camden.  The  edi- 
fice is  not  sufBciently  peculiar  to  demand  par- 
ticular description  at  our  hands,  and  would  not 
attract  attention  had  not  history  connected  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  man  with  the  domain  in 
tbo  midst  of  which  it  stands. 

One  peculiarity,  and  the  only  one  perhaps 
wor&  noting  in  the  house  of  Gates,  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  oi^  of  the  apartments.  It  is  a 
laige  room  in  one  wing  of  the  house,  with  three 
windows,  singularly  arranged.  The  origin  of 
80  eccentric  an  arrangement  was,  that  some  of 
General  Gates's  family  in  England  sent  him, 
while  the  mansion  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, three  large  damask  curtains,  of  resplen- 
dent coloi^— then  a  great  luxury.  The  windows 
of  the  great  dining-room  were  made  to  fit  these 
eartaiDs ;  and  they  duly  took  their  place. 

The  house  is  going  to  ruin.  This  banquet- 
ittg-room  was  lately  used  as  a  corn-crib  by  the 
owner  of  the  estate.  Alas !  for  human  pride, 
and  the  glory  of  the  world  which  passes  away  I 
Who  was  the  man  who  has  thus  made  it 
known  to  the  world — inyesting  with  historic  in- 
terest what  would  otherwise  be  but  a  prorincial 
manor-house  ? 

Horatio  Gates  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
the  son  of  a  ci4>tain  in  the  British  army.  Hor- 
ace Walpole,  whose  name  he  bore,  speaks  of 
him  in  one  of  his  letters  as  *'  my  godson,"  and 
ciurions  investigators  have  conjectured  that  he 
bore  a  relationship  to  the  subsequent  General 
more  intimate  still— with  what  reason  we  have, 
however,  not  been  able  to  determine.  At  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  he  served  under  General 
Sdward  Comwallis,  Governor  of  Halifax ;  and 
appointed  to  the  captaincy  of  a  New  York  Com- 
pany of  Independents,  as  they  were  then  term- 
ad,  marched  with  General  Braddock  on  his  cel- 
ebimted  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  re- 
eeiring,  as  his  share  of  the  day's  disaster,  a  se- 
vere wound. 

Subsequently,  with  the  rank  of  Brigade-Ma- 
jor, he  accompanied  General  Monckton  to  the 
West  Indies,  fought  bravely  at  the  capture  of 
Martmico,  and,  being  sent  to  London  with  dis- 
petohea,  received  the  enviable  appointment  of 
major  in  the  "  Boyal  Americans."    With  vari- 


ous  mutations  of  fortune,  and  spending  much 
of  his  time  as  a  hanger-on  at  Court  and  an  ap- 
plicant for  civil  office,  Gates  passed  the  next 
few  years.  Finally,  selling  his  commission,  and 
giving  up  all  hopes  of  promotion,  he  emigrated 
to  Virginia  in  1772,  at  about  forty-six,  and  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  **  Traveler's  Rest"  here  — 
then  situated  in  Berkeley  County,  as  was  the 
estate  of  I^ee. 

At  the  time  of  Braddock's  expedition  he  had 
doubtless  made  the  acquaintance  of  Washing- 
ton, whoso  part  in  that  transaction  b  well 
known ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Washington  in- 
duced both  him  and  Lee  to  purchase  lands  in 
the  valley — his  early  expeditions  as  surveyor 
having  made  him  acquainted  with  the  desirable 
qualities  of  the  soil. 

It  is  certain  that  Gates  went  to  Mount  Ver- 
non to  see  Washington  immediately  upon  his 
arrival ;  and  here  he  met  with  Lee,  an  old  Mend 
and  companion  in  arms.  They  were  strongly 
contrasted,  though  they  agreed  in  one  particu- 
lar— ^both  being  adventurers  out  of  sen'ice,  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  military  affairs,  and  asking 
nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  their  talents  to  the  leaders  of  the  American 
struggle.  Otherwise,  as  we  have  said,  there 
was  a  strong  contrast  between  the  two  men. 
Lee  was  tall,  thin,  rude  in  his  manners,  and 
slovenly  in  his  apparel  —  surrounded,  at  all 
times,  by  a  pack  of  dogs,  who  fawned  on  him, 
and  of  whom  he  was  far  more  fond,  he  said, 
than  of  his  fellow-men.  He  was  C3mica1,  full 
of  satiric  jest  and  bitter  comment — railing  at 
fortune,  and  scoffing  at  those  in  authority — a 
true  Diogenes,  in  a  single  word ;  and  only  wel- 
come in  the  abode  of  Washington  for  his  great 
military  information  and  his  acute  views  of  the 
probable  complexion  of  the  coming  struggle. 

Gates,  on  the  contrary,  was  essentially  a 
courtier — preserving  always  a  bland  and  cour- 
teous carriage,  with  no  little  dignity  of  tone  and 
^dress,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  correspondence, 
even  when  laboring  under  the  severest  public 
odium.  Personally,  the  contrast  with  Lee  was 
also  very  striking.  Grates  was  full-faced,  with 
a  florid  complexion,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
His  manners,  as  we  have  said,  were  those  of  a 
courtier — ^insinuating,  mild,  and  specious,  pro- 
ducing in  all  the  impression  that  he  was  famil- 
iar with  ''public  offices  and  ante-chambers," 
and  that  he  would  flatter  and  wheedle  gentle- 
man or  commoner  to  gain  his  ends. 

Thus  were  assembled  at  Mount  Vernon,  un- 
der one  roof,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
contest,  the  three  men  whose  names  were  to  be 
stamped  so  endnringly  upon  the  lasting  rolls  of 
history.  As  yet  they  were  all  friends.  Lee 
had  not  seen  the  august  face  of  his  host  fire  with 
rage,  as  it  did  at  Monmouth  when  his  plans 
were  thwarted.  Gates  had  not  received  the 
letter,  after  Camden,  coldly  announcing  that  the 
court-martial  which  he  asked  was  granted.  As 
yet  they  were  brothers,  consulting  upon  the 
safety  of  the  BepuUic. 

At  last  came  the  months  of  I774-'75,  and  the 
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storm,  long  gatliering,  burst  in  all  its  fniy.  The 
Americans  were  in  arms  to  drive  the  British, 
under  Gage,  from  Boston ;  and  the  caution  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  Gage,  that  he  had  better 
have  attention  to  the  dangerous  designs  of  Lee, 
was  fullj  justified.  The  question  arose  imme- 
diately, what  leader  should  be  selected?  and 
the  choice  lay  almost  wholly  between  the  two 
celebrated  soldiers  who  had  espoused  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  Generals  Lee  and  Gates.  As  we 
know.  Colonel  Washington  was  selected ;  and 
Gates,  like  his  comrade  Lee,  was  forced  to  take 
the  second  rank  of  Major-General. 

What  we  have  related  of  these  two  men  is 
the  private  chronicle,  so  to  speak,  of  their  Uvea 
— that  which  is  more  or  less  unknown  to,  or 
unnoted  by,  the  general  reader,  but  none  the 
less  important  in  forming  a  past  estimate  of  the 
relation  which  they  bore  to  Washington  and 
the  American  Revolution.  The  after  events  in 
which  their  names  shine  with  such  splendor  are 
the  common  facts  of  history,  which  young,  and 
old  are  familiar  with.  We  shall  not  notice  the 
splendid  career  of  Gates  throughout  the  Amer- 
ican struggle,  except  to  say  that,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne,  his  popularity  and  fame  near- 
ly eclipsed  that  of  Washington  for  a  time.  His 
ambition,  unfortunately,  kept  pace  with  his  suc- 
cess. We  lose  sight,  at  the  present  day,  of  many 
facts  connected  with  that  stormy  period ;  and  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  an^  name  should 
have  tried  to  rear  itself  above  Washinoton's — 
that  any  crest  should  have  shone  even  on  a  level 
with  the  Great  Chief's.  But  Lee  and  Gates 
had,  both  of  them,  their  partisans,  who  advo- 
cated a  change  of  leadership,  the  deposition  of 
Washington,  the  substitution  of  one  or  other  of 
the  successful  Englishmen.  Gates  was  known 
to  desire  it,  and  to  vrotk  for  the  result.  His  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  the  inflexible  Morgan  is  well 
known;  and  the  great  soldier's  noble  reply, 
"  I  have  one  favor  to  ask  of  you,  which  is  never 
to  mention  that  detestable  subject  to  me  again^ 
for  under  no  other  man  than  Washington,  as 
Commander-in-chief,  will  I  ever  serve  1"  Thus 
the  real  iron  of  the  army  clustered  still  around 
the  true  magnet ;  it  was  only  the  disappointed 
and  aspiring  adventurers  who  wished  a  change. 
In  the  darkest  hour,  and  when  the  great  lead- 
er's popularity  was  overshadowed  by  the  severest 
misfortunes,  the  true  souls  never  deserted  him, 
and  soon  the  day  of  retribution  came  for  his  ad- 
versaries. 

Gates  was  iq}pointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  South ;  he  delivered  battle  at  Cam- 
den, was  overthrown  and  ruined.  The  South- 
em  campaign,  from  which  the  patriotic  cause 
expected  so  much,  was  lost,  and  Gates  was  put 
aside  to  make  way  for  his  successor,  Greneral 
Greene.  Thus  ended,  too,  the  splendid  career 
of  the  second  great  rival  of  Washington ;  his 
battles  were  all  over.  He  had  fought  long  and 
bravely;  had  aspired  to  the  supreme  command, 
though  Washinotom  stood  in  his  path;  and 
many  advocated  his  superior  claims,  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  true  chief,  as  did  the  Is- 


raelites in  the  wilderness,  damaring  for  Qttii 
to  lead  them  by  a  short  and  pleasant  rouie  im 
the  Promised  Land.  His  £iime  had  been  i» 
mense — ^his  popularity  abnost  snffioknt  lo  ovow 
shadow  that  of  the  man  who  holds  now  siobi 
grand  position  in  the  hiskny  of  the  world,  ni 
whose  very  name  is  the  watchword  of  lib««f^ 
and  a  signal  for  the  expnaumk  of  a  natifl|1 
gratitude  as  to  a  beneficent  faihtr*  Up  to  the 
time  when  he  assumed  the  conunsad  in  the 
South,  Gates  had  gone  on,  eonqaering»  sad,  m 
he  thought,  to  conquer ;  all  had  bent  before  )im, 
and  he  panted  for  the  last  stroke  which  should 
place  him  at  the  head  of  afikirs. 

The  battle  of  Camden  came,  and  Gatas,  d» 
conqueror  of  Burgoyne,  the  rival  of  WaiU^ 
ton,  came  here  to  tfiis  house  unattended  sad 
alone.  Alas,  how  fallen  from  his  higheitiiel 
The  breath  of  an  indignant  pnldic  qnaioo  hid 
blasted  him ;  his  laoxels  were  all  sere  and  with- 
ered. He  had  lost  the  decisive  hattk  lAoA 
the  nation  counted  on  his  gaining;  wasd^oisd 
from  his  high  oonmiand ;  over  his  head  lowered 
a  deep  cloud  of  public  ezacration  ahsoit^  sad 
Congress,  it  was  said,  had  prepared  its  tbm- 
der-bolt  to  strike  him,  following  up  thaJ  tJtkt 
of  the  mnilcd  hanU  of  Fate  v^hidi  ii*d  hiifScd 
him  lit  ono  blow  from  hh  great  elevatioa,  m  (hi 
sQnlJ^Ut  uf  the  wodd,  to  darkness  mnd  <iyiTioi« 
The  bolr,  howijvor,  did  net  faU.  The  lad  wk^ 
dier's  sorrow  was  respected,  K<j  i 
teniess  was  itiRiseJ  into  hie  cup ; 
i^hnient  tliiU  hh  mounting  tispiiiatloaiwtil 
cb i U c d ;  th at  th e  magnificeni  drama  nf  ibi  Sli^ 
olution,  in  whom  earlier  scenes  ho  lisd  fdsfld 
a  t>!vrt  ao  apicndid,  now  went  trnwaid  U*  lU  ^ 
riou3  termination T  wilhont  caUing  upcrtl  MAi» 
shrtre  its  *'  bright  rewards, '*  or  CTea  lo  bifi^ 
ent  at  \U  iKi^mpb. 

To  tho  old  edifice  of  ^'Travder's  Ewfi^irt 
Cflnii^  the  ill^pjiointed   sotdier,  and  k^9,  0i 
bi:^  old  friend  and  companion, 
himself,  he  lived  long  jears  of  pain  j 
nc>s,  find  hitter  regret.     How  rotildit  bsi 
wi^e  ?      aietnorf  must  hiive  been  a 
him.     Like  Wolsey,  he  muat  hove  ma 

*'  FDrcire|l«  a  long  rm,rcwe]L  feo  all  hit  gn^ttMil 
Thijg  is  Ui^  rUte  ef  musit    %f\^mr  ho  patklMli 
Tho  tj^aiJDr  le^nvea  of  hopct,  to-mDrraw  bt^iaBi 
And  b^»r«  his  blta thing  bonora  thick  WftR  hiaa; 
Tlip  third  duf  oofnea  jt  fm^U  •  Itllllnff  ff^«t1 
An(J  when  bo  IhlokK^  ^o^  csjsy  mail,  iiill  Brt^r 

A  [111  iban  he  fitUi  u  I  di^!'* 


Scarce Ij  was  the  fall  of  the  protid  [ 
of  the  Church  more  siriking  than  thai  *i  i 
great  General :  hi»  meinori*:*  could  te«ifti/  hafi 
afflicted  him  more.  How  the  Eoffttici  G«M»  d 
IT^O  must  huve  looked  bflek  npon  ibc  t;«ais 
wlio  annibQuted  the  power  of  Bar||[^it.  and 
heard  around  him  the  shouts  of  a  wbok  iiiiW" 
greeting  him !  Then*  bis  planet  bad  ividntf 
iu  zenith,  and  the  supreme  star  of  WMbte^Ml 
h*id  well-nigh  paled  before  the  glofiea  ijfliiaii^ 
val ;  ^\\  men  foliowed  hina,  as  he  woni  i^^^  Ui 
career  of  glorj  and  sueeesa,  vrilh  pbiadita  «rf 
enthngiastic  cxblbidonB  of  regard  ami  adjalA^ 
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tioD,  Eate  seemed  to  yield  to  him,  and  history 
waited  to  ioicribe  upon  her  moat  enduriDg  tal>- 
lets  the  great  name  of  the  deliverer  of  a  nation. 
Retolving  all  the  splendid  scenes  of  that  past  as 
he  thus  rosted  oat  his  days,  how  moeh  profound* 
ec  most  huve  seemed  the  darkness  of  the  pres- 
ent I  Here,  in  the  remote  conntry-hoiise,  pass- 
ed the  days  of  the  man  who  had  shone  as  the 
king  of  the  camp — the  prond  Potomac  rolling 
not  iar  from  his  lonely  mansion,  ran  beneath 
Moont  Vemony  from  which  his  old  rival  had 
d^Murted  to  assome  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
land— this  man,  whom  he  had  endeavored  to 
sapplant,  was  now  hailed  by  the  title  of  **  Fa- 
ther of  his  Conntry  ;**  while  he,  Horatio  Gates, 
was  as  thoroughly  ftngotten  as  though  he  had 
died  long  years  before,  and  slept  the  last  sleep 
that  knows  no  waking  in  this  world. 

So  ended,  too,  the  conspicuous  career  of  this 
num  as  the  career  of  Lee  had  ended.  He  did 
not  die  as  unhappily  as  his  old  companion,  how- 
erer.  He  removed,  finally,  to  New  York— served 
in  ^e  Legislature  there  in  1800 — and  died  in 
April,  1806,  in  his  house  on  Rose  Hill,  which 
stood  near  what  is  now  the  comer  of  Twenty- 
Uiini  Street  and  Second  Avenue.  Washington 
had  been  dead  for  nearly  seven  years,  but  '^  still 
Bved**  a  more  enduring  life  than  before.  But 
Gates  had  died  a  generation  nearly  before,  on 
the  day  of  Camden. 

Linked  with  the  great  events  of  the  Revdu- 
ti<m,  however,  his  name  can  not  be  lost ;  per- 
haps his  services  and  sufferings  even  now  have 
pleided  successfully  with  the  world —his  evil 
deeds  and  his  misfortunes  been  forgotten.  At 
Isast,  his  is  not  a  name  which  can  be  lost  from 
memory;  and  our  time  has  not  been  thrown 
away  in  noticing  these  events  in  his  checkered 
Uit,  and  the  spot  in  which  he  passed  so  many 
years. 

To  proceed  now  to  the  remaining  names  of 
this  sketch. 

lU— GENERAL  ADAH  STEPHEN. 

Adam  Stephen  was  the  associate  and  friend 
of  Washington  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
a  yoai^  man,  scarcely  twenty-four,  but  already 
mtrosted  by  the  authorities  of  Virginia  with  the 
command  of  her  entire  forces  on  the  frontier. 

It  was  about  the  year  1756— a  hundred  years 
ago— and  Washington,  stationed  at  the  town  of 
Winchester,  was  going  through  that  ordeal  of 
personal  hardship  and  mental  anguish  which 
hardened  him  for  the  iron  contest  of  the  Revo- 
lation.  The  whole  frontier  was  but  one  long 
battle-ground  for  the  savages;  on  every  hand 
the  young  chief  heard  the  groans  of  women  and 
children,  slaughtered  by  a  merciless  foe ;  and 
xifon  him  alone  were  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  for- 
lorn borderers,  who  knew  not  where  else  to  look 
for  aid  in  their  terrible  extremity.  The  valley 
of  the  Shenandoah,  now  smiling  in  peace  and 
I^eaty,  was  the  arena  of  as  desperate  a  struggle 
as  any,  perhaps,  which  ever  occurred  in  Amer- 
ica; and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  this 
"abounding  river,**  with  the  streams  its  tribu- 
taries, and  those  to  the  westward,  ran  blood  as 


well  as  water.  The  whole  land  was  ravaged 
and  laid  waste  by  bands  led  on  by  experienced 
French  officers,  and  more  than  once  Fort  Lou- 
doun, at  Winchester,  the  head^^oarters  of  young 
Major  Washington,  was  threatened  by  the  ene- 
my. To  the  youthful  chief  alone  did  the  whole 
vidley  look  tot  succor,  leaning,  as  it  were,  upon 
that  arm  which  was  to  sustain  the  gigantic  boiv 
den  of  the  Revolution.  Washington's  letters 
to  Governor  Dinwiddle  upon  the  subject  of  this 
public  agony,  are  among  the  most  aflfecting  doc- 
uments to  be  found  in  his  published  writings. 
If  he  knew  his  own  heart,  he  said,  he  would 
gladly  expend  the  last  drop  of  his  heart's  blood 
to  reUeve  these  miserable  victims  of  savage  cru- 
elty ;  and  we  know  that  this  man  never  uttered 
what  he  did  not  mean. 

Were  it  consistent  with  our  design,  we  might 
refer  at  length  to  the  little-known  Stalls  of  that 
period  of  young  Washington's  conunand  in  the 
West  We  might  paint  fix>m  authentic  rec(»ds 
the  picture  vriiich  historians  have  strangely  neg- 
lected, containing,  as  it  does,  as  splendid  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  strength  and  magnanimity  of  this 
great  character  as  any  unrolled  by  the  grand 
after-struggle.  It  was  this  long  agony  at  Win- 
chester, with  the  cries  of  despairing  women  and 
slaughtered  children  resounding  in  his  ears, 
which  moulded  the  mind  of  Wa^ngton  for  the 
gigantic  contest — which  made  him,  thus,  in  the 
bloom  of  early  manhood,  grave  and  silent  and 
inflexible — hardening  his  genius  into  the  heroic 
mould,  and  familiarizing  him  with  suffering  and 
misfortune.  Throughout  the  Revolution  oUier 
men  would  have  found,  in  the  intense  gloom  and 
pain  of  every  &ce  around  them,  that  which 
would  have  made  them  *'  despair  of  the  Repub- 
lic," and  yield  up  the  fortunes  of  the  contest. 
That  Wa^ington  never  shrunk  hi  the  stormiest 
hour  is  attributable,  beyond  any  doubt,  to  this 
fiery  ordeal  through  which  he  passed  at  twenty- 
three  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Other  pens  must  speak  of  it ;  and  when  the 
time  oomes,  the  whole  picture  wi&  its  bloody 
tints  will  be  depicted.  The  present  sketch  does 
not  admit  of  further  refsrence  to  the  period  or 
its  events,  except  as  they  concern  the  soldier  of 
whom  we  write. 

In  all  the  struggles  upon  the  frontier  at  this 
time  Adam  Stephen  bote  his  part,  and  filled 
worthily  the  station  assigned  to  him.  His 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Washington's  coite- 
spondence  as  in  command  of  detached  bodies 
sent  against  the  Indians.  He  was  comman- 
dant for  some  time  at  Fort  Cumberland,  then  the 
farthest  advanced  post  of  the  border,  and  imme- 
diately confronting  Fort  Dnquesne,  where  Du- 
mas s^  other  e3q>eriettoed  officers  were  posted, 
with  their  combined  French  and  Lidian  forces, 
and  did  good  service  in  every  movement  under- 
taken. It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Virginia 
was  an  English  province  tiien — Lieutenant 
Stephen  vras  under  Major  Washington,  M^jor 
Washington  under  Governor  Dinwiddie,  and 
Grovemor  Dinwiddie  under  his  Majesty,  Qeoige 
II.,  King  of  England. 
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But  times  changed;  other  events  occurred, 
and  Migor  Washington  of  the  English  army  be- 
came General  Washington  of  the  American 
Berolation.  Stephen  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  '*  rebels'*  under  his  old  commander.  We 
next  read  of  him  as  commanding  a  battalion 
sent  to  the  aid  of  South  Carolina  by  Virginia, 
of  his  tetum,  and  of  his  brave  conduct  on  the 
subsequent  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution,  es- 
pecially on  the  day  of  Brandywine.  He  disap- 
peared soon  after  fh>m  the  service,  and,  return- 
ing to  Virginia,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  old  house  before  us. 

General  Stephen  had  held  lat^ge  possessions 
hereabouts,  and  no  doubt  resented  Uie  trespass 
of  the  Indians  upon  his  large  domain,  stretch- 
ing from  the  banks  of  the  Opequan  toward  the 
shaggy  North  Mountain  in  the  west.  He  seems 
to  have  iSeen  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  pe- 
riod in  which  he  lived ;  large  of  frame,  of  great 
personal  strength,  dauntless  in  combat,  and  pre- 
pared to  oppose  himself  to  any  odds  whatever. 
With  that  contempt  for  the  appliances  of  pol- 
ished lifb  which  characterized  nearly  every  prom- 
inent leader  of  that  day,  and  has  continued  to 
be  a  trait  with  many  celebrated  personages  even 
in  our  own  times,  the  good  General  never  as- 
pired to  a  better  edifice  than  a  cabin  of  rude 
timber,  and  to  a  bed  softer  than  his  hard  camp 
couch.  This  rough  piece  of  furniture  was  but 
the  other  day  disinterred  from  its  remote  retreat 
in  the  old  garret  which  it  had  long  occupied, 
and  curious  was  its  appearance  in  contrast  with 
the  degenerate  **  lounges*'  of  soft  hair  and  orna- 
mental covering  which  we  see  to-day.  Tet  on 
this  uncouth  cushion  rested  the  form  of  one  who 
did  his  part  in  that  trying  hoar ;  of  whose  hard- 
ships, struggles,  and  shed  blood,  the  generation 
of  to-day  are  reaping  the  benefit.  To  the  pres- 
ent writer,  at  least,  this  ancient  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  more  interesting  than  many  canopied 
beds  of  state ! 

The  house  in  which  General  Stephen  lived 
was  quite  as  rude,  built,  probably,  by  some  ear- 
ly pioneer  of  the  region,  and  intended  far  more 
for  actual  everyday  utility  than  for  show.  It 
still  stands,  a  rough  log-hut  of  two  stories,  with 
timbers  nailed  in  an  upright  position  against  it, 
and  scarcely  differing  from  the  **  negp;o-quarters'* 
which  are  built  up  to  it  upon  both  sides. 

Rough  and  homely  as  the  surroundings  of 
this  unpretending  edifice  are  now,  its  site,  and 
the  view  fiiom  the  door-way,  must  have  been, 
at  the  time  when  General  Stephen  occupied  it, 
singularly  lovely.  It  stands  upon  a  gentle  slope, 
which  extends  to  the  watera  of  the  stream  be- 
neath ;  and  the  noble  trees  which  are  scattered 
over  the  grounds  of  the  more  modem  mansion 
near  at  hand  were,  even  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  growing  in  lusty  vigor.  The  stream 
was  the  Opequan,  and  it  here  glides  dreamily 
beneath  the  drooping  boughs  of  immense  syca- 
mores, with  which  are  mingled  every  varied  of 
other  Virginia  trees,  of  the  freshest  and  rarest 
beauty.  In  the  autumn  these  forest-trees  put 
on  the  most  magnificent  liveries  of  orange,  gold, 


and  deep  azure,  amidst  which  shine  the  c 
leaves  of  the  maple  and  the  dogwood,  nmniiig 
along  the  edge  of  the  current  like  a  fringe  of 
fire.  To  the  southwest,  lofty  hills,  crowned  wiih 
the  richest  woodland,  stretch  as  far  as  the  e^e 
can  see ;  and  over  this  enchanting  paiM^ftint  ef 
hill  and  valley  and  river  droops,  in  the  days  of 
autumn,  a  diaphanous  haze  which  melts  emj 
tint  and  outline  into  forms  and  colors  of  Ac 
roundest  and  most  delicate  beauty.  It  wis  not 
without  reason  that  the  soldier  selected  thn  tpoi 
for  his  abode,  with  its  giant  oaks,  its  magnificent 
foliage  extending  up  and  down  the  stress— a 
stream  which  the  Indians  loved  and  gave  its  mo- 
sical  name  to,  and  which  seems  to  murmur  stiU 
of  the  far  past,  when  so  many  wild  adTentores 
took  place  on  its  banks. 

But  to  return  to  the  old  dwelling  as  it  sppeso 
to-day. 

Every  thing  about  it  is  rough  and  m^roai- 
ising ;  all  is  confined,  contracted,  and  small— 
but  the  fire-place.  That  is  neither  small  nor 
constructed  with  a  view  to  economy.  It  is 
grand — enormous!  One  wonld  thiidL  thst  it 
had  been  built  with  express  refereooe  to  the 
great  stature  of  the  General — ^to  radiate  beat 
upon  the  whole  of  his  great  camp-oouch  at 
once ;  or  to  afibrd  warmth  to  a  crowd  of  guests 
in  the  long  houn  of  the  winter  nights.  It  is 
probable,  at  least,  that  this  last  capacity  wis 
filled  by  it.  From  all  that  we  can  gather  ooo- 
ceming  General  Stephen,  he  seems  to  biie 
been,  like  Morgan  and  other  soldiers  of  tbe  pe- 
riod, no  little  given 'to  the  wine-cap.  '^ 
huge  old  fire-place  doubtless  poured  its  streami 
of  ruddy  ligh^  from  the  blazing  pine  logs,  spoo 
many  bearded  faces.  Around  it,  how  maoj 
good  companions  must  have  gathered  in  tbe 
olden  day,  and  what  sounds  of  reveliy  mwt 
have  shook  the  raftera  overhead,  or  startled 
the  wild  forest  and  the  watera  of  the  Opequa 
flowing  near !  On  this  rude  threshold  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Washington  stood-perliaps 
he  slept  in  the  little  garret  over  us,  approsdied 
by  the  steep  rude  steps  commencing  in  the 
chimney  comer.  These  great  oaks  of  tbe  oU 
"  chase*'  which  stretches  around  &e  laige  and 
hospital  manor-house  to-day,  waved,  doobtlsff* 
above  the  heads  of  these  two  men,  and  othen 
celebrated  now  in  history.  That  Stephen  k)(ved 
the  wild  woods  in  which  he  lived,  and  even  in 
the  hour  of  death  looked  back  to  them  and  re- 
greued  them,  we  know  from  a  tradition  of  the 
neighborhood,  preserved  still  as  a  proof  of  ^ 
dry  humor.  His  will  had  been  all  written  san 
the  concluding  clause ;  and  he  had  derised  his 
numerous  farms  to  those  whom  he  desired  to 
possess  them,  with  the  exception  of  this  <mm 
upon  which  his  rude  cabin  stood,  and  where  he 
had  always  lived.  "  And  the  B — -  a^**** 
General,*'  said  the  lawyer,  '*  to  whom  ^iaU  ^ 
go  ?"  "  To  nobody,"  was  the  dying  »•»'•  ^ 
ply ;  <a  shall  take  that  with  meT 

Soon  after  uttering  these  words  the  hrsTt 
General  breathed  his  last 

This  man,  like  him  with  whom  we  shall  <:<»' 
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ebdft  <mr  sketch,  was  an  exponent  of  the  times 
te  winch  he  lived— one  of  those  strong  links  in 
the  gend  diain  which  bore,  without  breaking, 
the  strain  and  stress  of  the  breast  to  breast  con- 
ffict^a  man  of  war,  and  rode  jest,  and  wild 
nvel,  but  with  brave  and  patriotic  impulses, 
hoBorable  to  tiie  noblest  He  worthily  fought 
many  fights  for  the  land  we  live  in,  and  * '  sleeps 
weir  now,  on  the  banks  of  the  Opeqnan,  by  the 
gliding  waters  vdiich  he  so  often  looked  upon 
from  the  door  of  his  frontier  dwelling.  Care- 
bis^  nmgb,  and  brave  as  his  sword,  he  took  bis 
psrt  hi  the  singnlar  society  around  him,  not 
iparmg  his  best  Mood  when  there  was  fighting 
ee  be  done. 

Let  us  leave  him  where  he  sleeps,  after  all  his 
eombats,  and  pass  to  the  last  name  on  our  list  of 
wsirion. 

IV.— GEICERAL  WnXIAM  DiJEtKR 

TtikB  brsTe  soldier  retired,  after  a  long  life 
^ent,  without  interruption  almost,  in  the  stirring^ 
conflkts  of  the  frontier,  to  his  house  in  the 
■eighborhood  here — not  fiur  from  the  residences 
of  Lee  and  Gates  and  Stephen,  and  near  what 
am  now  the  little  villages  of  Duffields  and 
Daikesville,  the  latter  of  which  was  so  called 
m  memory  of  him. 

The  hoiuae  of  General  Darke  has  no  especial 
tndt  distinguisyng  it  from  other  plain  wooden 
ftim^bouses  of  the  region,  and  does  not  merit 
ntither  descfiptioii. 

Of  the  soldier  himself  we  regret  our  inability 
to  present  any  biographical  sketch  containing 
those  dates  and  landmarks  so  desirable  to  the 
historian.  B/o  was  about  the  age  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  and  Gates,  his  contemporaries,  hay- 
ing died  in  a  hale  old  age  in  the  year  1801,  a 
year  or  two  after  the  death  of  the  great  chief. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  officers  who  served  unin- 
terruptedly throughout  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  the  subsequent  struggle  with  the  Indians 
m  the  Northwestern  Territory--a  fact  which  is 
shown  by  the  large  grant  of  land  in  this  county 
made  to  him  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Yir- 
gmia,  as  one  of  these  participators  in  *<a//  the 


Having  done  his  part  throughout  the  great 
struggle,  he  continued  in  military  life  after  the 
peace  with  England,  engaged  in  combats  still 
with,  the  Indians  in  that  Tast  region  along  the 
Ohia  In  1787,  by  the  ordinance  of  that  year, 
Viilginia  ceded,  as  all  know,  this  magnificent 
portion  of  her  domain  to  the  Greneral  Govem- 
ment,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  to 
<tovc  from  the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground" 
the  merciless  marauders  who  still  infested  it  as 
in  the  times  when  Daniel  Boone  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  great  wilderness.  General  Darke 
fought  in  all  these  wars,  and  went  through  all 
te  mutations  of  -victory  and  defeat  without 
murmuring. 

In  the  year  1790,  as  is  well  known.  General 
Hannar  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  with  all  his 
finees,  by  the  Indians  near  Ohflicothe ;  and  in 
Horember  of  the  next  year,  General  St.  Clair 
Qpon  the  Miami,  a  rout  still  more 
Vou.  XVII.— No.  100.— Kk 


disastrous,  losing  six  hundred  men  out  of  an 
army  of  fifteen  hundred. 

In  this  action  General  Darke  took  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  during  the  fight  an  inoidevt  oc- 
curred strongly  indicating  his  stem  courage. 
His  son  had  charged  by  his  side,  but  was  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  the  melee ;  and  when  the  oi^ 
der  for  retreat  was  given,  General  Darke  saw 
that  the  young  man  was  not  among  the  troops. 
Turning  back  like  a  lion,  he  plunged  alone  into 
the  multitude  of  savages,  and  seeing  his  son  ly- 
ing with  a  wound  in  his  face,  caught  him  in  his 
arms  and  bore  him  safely  out  of  the  field.  We 
have  seen  a  letter  written  by  General  Daike 
soon  afterward,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  poor 
son,  and  regret  that  we  did  not  secure  a  copy 
of  it.  It  is  dated  "Fort  Washington,"  1791, 
and  in  it  the  General  refers  to  the  '^Hellcats*' 
whom  he  had  lately  met ;  and  the  worthy  sol- 
dier seems  always  to  have  regarded  his  enemies 
in  this  agreeable  and  favorable  light. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  General  Darke  thus 
fkr  is  derived  firom  tradition — that  memory  re* 
maining  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  is  the  sdle^ 
witness  of  the  noble  and  heroic  deeds  of  so 
many  strong  natures  and  great  hearts  of  Ike 
past  We  read  of  those  who  chanced  to  occupy 
conspicuous  positions,  and  we  fancy  that  they 
only  were  the  actors.  But  there  were  thou* 
sands  as  patriotic  and  determined,  whose  bio- 
graphies have  never  been  written — ^whose  names 
are  scarcely  heard  now  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  their  deeds  were  known — who, 
finally,  will  not  be  heard  of  at  all,  for  even  these 
memories  are  dying  out.  The  present  writer 
has  long  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  col- 
lect every  where  these  expiring  voices,  telling 
of  the  past  and  its  great  figures — to  seek  in  ob- 
scure localities,  and  dust-oovered  piles  of  letters, 
the  history  of  that  period  so  filkd  with  hero- 
ism ;  and  he  has  found,  at  every  step  in  this  in* 
vestigation,  something  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
— some  incident  showing  how  devoted  to  the 
^use  of  liberty  were  thousands  whom  the  world 
has  never  heard  of,  who  deserve  monuments 
from  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  they  fought, 
and  in  place  of  these  receive  oblivion. 

General  Darke*s  name  has  been  little  known, 
and  we  have  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting 
eren  these  small  memorials.  The  most  inter- 
esting remains  of  the  soldier  are  perhaps  three 
pictures  which  we  recently  saw  in  the  house  of 
one  of  his  descendants.  As  two  of  these  pic- 
tures are  rare  productions  of  art,  and  indicate, 
in  no  small  degree,  the  idio^mcrasies  of  the 
worthy  General,  we  shall  notice  them  particu- 
larly.   A  word  first  of  his  portrait. 

It  represents  a  man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty^ 
hale,  vigorous,  and  with  that  piercing  glance 
indicating  the  iMder  of  men — ^the  inmate  of 
camps.  The  lips  are  thin  and  full  of  determin- 
ation and  energy ;  the  nose  aquiline  and  strong- 
ly defined ;  the  forehead  broad,  and  furfowed 
with  the  anxieties  and  cares  of  a  long  milita- 
ry career.  Thin  scMtered  locks  of  dark  hair 
roof,  as  it  were,  this  countenance  filled  with 
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Tigor  and  reiolation.  The  costame  U  that  of  a 
commissioned  officer,  of  what  grade  we  were, 
however,  unable  to  determine.  The  shoulders 
are  decorated  with  epaulets ;  and  one  hand  is 
thrust  into  the  breast,  as  in  many  of  the  pic- 
tores  at  the  period  when  this  was  painted.  The 
entire  face,  and  air,  and  figure  is  that  of  a  cool 
and  determined  man,  who  is  not  apt  to  hesitate 
when  a  fight  or  a  foray  is  on  the  carpet,  and 
whose  greatest  delight  is  experienced  in  the  act- 
ive and  moving  life  of  the  frontier. 

The  pictures  which  accompany  this  portrait 
are,  however,  the  chief  subjects  of  interest.  The 
first  represents  General  Darke  in  a  splendid 
uniform,  standing,  with  his  sword  elevated  and 
about  to  strike,  above  two  figures  lying  upon 
the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  first  is  a  Virginian, 
wearing  the  provincial  uniform,  who  has  fallen, 
covered  with  blood,  beneath  tiie  hatchet  of  a 
huge  savage ;  and  prone  upon  the  body  of  the 
fallen  man,  with  his  legs  wrapped,  as  it  were, 
around  those  of  his  victim,  the  Indian  has  his 
hands  upon  the  scalp  already  half  torn  off,  and 
hanging  simply  by  a  bloody  remnant.  But  just 
at  the  critical  moment  the  worthy  General 
Daike  has  come  to  the  rescue,  the  fatal  sword 
descends  upon  the  savage,  and  with  his  skull 
shattered,  his  face  one  mass  of  bloody  foam, 
the  Redface  falls  upon  his  victim,  whose  scalp 
lie  tears  at,  vindictively,  even  in  death.  The 
picture  is  painted  with  blood-thirsty  vigor,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  as 
to  what  it  means. 

*'It  was  painted,**  said  an  old  negro  who 
had  been  a  servant  of  the  General's,  *'  by  Mr. 
Blinko  when  master  was  at  home  after  the 
wars.  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  bringing  in  wood 
for  the  fire.  Master  told  him  how  to  do  it; 
he  took  his  sword  and  raised  it  up,  and  looked 
mad  like  the  picture — and  Mr.  Blinko  painted 
himl** 

Now  for  the  second  picture.  This  is  a  his- 
torical piece  in  which  Mr.  Blinko,  the  border 
artist,  aimed  to  perpetuate  on  one  canvas  the 
leading  triumphs  of  his  patron.  It  is  divided 
into  six  or  eight  compartments,  separated  by 
straight  lines ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  con- 
tains the  form  of  one  of  General  Darke's  adver- 
saries falling  before  his  brand.  The  first  is  a 
negro  with  a  red  coat,  lying  upon  his  back, 
with  a  bloody  hole  in  his  breast.  *<  A  boy  that 
went  over  to  the  Britishers,"  said  our  cicerone, 
<  <  and  master  killed  him. "  The  other  divisions, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canvas,  display  British  officers  in  red 
jackets  and  buff  short  clothes,  falling  backward, 
forward,  sidewise,  but  all  agreeing  in  one  par- 
ticular. From  one  and  all  rushes  a  small  river 
of  intensely  crimson  blood,  gushing  out  like 
water  from  a  pump,  and  dyeing  the  earth  for 
yards.  The  last  compartments  contain  Indians 
in  the  same  condition,  after  coming  in  collision 
with  General  DariLO— and  the  genius  of  the 
artist  may  be  generally  summed  up  in  the 
words,  Biood,  amd  plenty  of  it!  The  expendi- 
ture of  crimson  upon  these  pictures  would  serve 


to  color  a  thousand  portraits.  There  b  i 
thing  ferocious  and  barbaric  in  the  gusto  wiA 
which  the  work  seems  executed.  The  artMt 
revels  in  slaughter,  and  his  canvas  breathes  a 
spirit  of  blood  and  death.  Perhapi  oo  move 
curious  relics  of  border  times  exist  sof  where 
than  these  half  terrible,  half  ladierooB  sceaes 
on  the  old  cracked  canvas,  telling  the  honible 
story  of  the  past. 

And  yet  there  is  one  thing  stranger  than  the 
pictures  themselves — one  circumstance  eonnecw 
ed  with  their  produc^n  hi  nuire  corioes  thsa 
the  rude  handling  of  the  painter.  It  is  the 
fact  that  General  Darke  thus  amused  hb  oU 
age  and  leisure  hours  in  having  these  "fai^ 
toric  pieces"  painted.  Was  it  that  the  days  of 
peace  hung  heavy  on  the  hands  of  the  Imt 
soldier,  and  this  strange  device  was  bit  spot 
to  while  away  the  time,  and  bring  back  to  hb 
memory  the  adventurous  deeds  and  soeacs  of 
^he  savage  ftontier  ?  Or  was  it  simply  pridsia 
his  achievements  which  induced  him  to  empiey 
the  artist,  Mr.  Blinko,  to  depict  them  apon  caa* 
vas ;  a  desire  to  hand  down  to  his  desoendantt, 
in  unmistakable  figures,  the  stoiy  of  hb  battlei 
and  his  triumphs  ?  A  more  striking  iUnstiatioD 
of  the  character  of  the  men  who  figured  m  thst 
stormy  period  can  scarisely  be  imagiaed.  To 
comprehend  in  its  full  fofce  the  significanoe  of 
this  singular  proceeding,  we  have  onl^to  fsncf 
General  Scott,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellbi^oB,  send- 
ing in  their  old  age  for  an  artist  to  depict  the 
bleeding  forms  of  Mexicans  or  Frenchmen  vfao 
had  fallen  before  them  in  personal  combats. 

But  let  us  not  criticise  too  strongly  the  good 
General's  mode  of  amusing  himself  in  hb  coon- 
try  house  in  the  long  evenings  by  the  firei  of 
winter,  or  censure  Mr.  Blinko,  painter  of  las> 
torical  pieces,  for  his  indinatioa  toward  Uood. 
To  hate  a  savage  was  considered  at  that  period 
a  commendable  thing ;  and  the  bloody  mssiacici 
which  had  made  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
children  of  the  valley  wail  in  their  great  agooj, 
had  left  but  little  pity  in  the  hearts  of  the  bor- 
derers for  the  lurking  foe.  If  General  Daike  es- 
teemed it  a  high  honor  and  pleasant  meaoiy 
this  profuse  shedding  of  human  blood,  we  cu 
scarcely  wonder  at  the  circumstance,  howenr 
strange  it  may  at  first  view  appear.  It  wsi 
such  men  as  himself  who  made  the  land  ve 
live  in  free,  and  the  abode  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. Their  hearts  were  made  of  steraer  itdf 
than  those  of  the  present  generation,  aod  H 
is  well  that  it  was  so.  They  periled  life  for  ss 
upon  a  thousand  battle-fields :  let  us  respect  eren 
their  strange  peculiarities. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  speak  brieflf  of 
some  mansions,  in  which,  by  a  singular  chaiice, 
all  these  brave  soldiers  cane  to  spend,  withio  a 
few  miles  of  each  other,  so  many  peaoefnl  hoan 
after  years  of  toil  and  danger.  These  oU  di- 
lapidated houses  are  the  memorials  of  four  vig- 
orous lives :  the  shades  of  the  great  men  wbo 
once  occupied  them  seem  to  hover  in  the  sir, 
and  whisper  inarticulately  in  the  murmur  of 
the  pines,  the  rustle  of  tiie  great  oaks,  which 
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droop  above,  and  the  low  undertone  of  the 
hright  waves  which  glide  not  far  from  their  old 
haunts.  These  men  are  no  longer  figures  of 
hronxe  and  marhle  set  in  the  far  horizon  of  the 
put,  and  scarcely  recognized  as  men  who  act- 
ually lived ;  they  descend  from  their  pedestals, 
they  toach  your  hand  with  a  pressure  warm  like 
jrour  own,  and  yon  can  feel  the  heating  of  hearts 
human  like  your  own.  All  this  do  these  old 
localities  enable  us  to  see  and  understand.  Xiee 
wanders  here  as  of  old,  surrounded  by  his  dogs, 
and  sneers  at  Washington  while  he  speaks  of 
his  own  prowess,  which  made  Frederick  and 
Stanislaiis  his  friends ;  Gates  sits  on  his  porch 
with  drooping  head,  and  dreams  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Camden ;  Stephen  assembles  his  wild 
comrades  round  his  great  fire-place,  and  shakes 
the  rafters  with  his  revelry,  or,  stretched  upon 
Mb  old  camp  couch  within  hearing  of  the  waves 
of  the  Opequan,  thinks  of  all  his  battles ;  and 
Darke  is  t^ng  of  his  wars  in  the  wilderness, 
or  starting  up,  with  frowning  brows  and  threat- 
ening sword,  to  show  Mr.  Blinko,  painter  of 
histwical  pieces,  how  he  slew  the  Indian  or  the 
Englishman  1 

It  is  scarcely  time  thrown  away  to  visit  these 
old  haunts,  and  listen  to  the  neighborhood  tra- 
ditions; for  these  men,  and  all  that  concerns 
them,  belong  to  history.  Invention  has  cer- 
tainly had  notlung  to  do  with  any  thing  herein 
itated;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
ewn  opinion  upon  the  significance  or  insignifi- 
cance of  the  subject  and  the  matter. 


[Since  the  ebore  wm  written  I  h&re  met  vlth  the  fol- 
lowing brief  notice  of  Qenentl  Derke,  from  the  pea  of  a 
local  chroQicIerf  in  the  Cherleitown  Frm  Prest,  It  con- 
tains eome  additional  facta,  and  a  pleaaing  incident,  veiy 
ekazMtaritUo  of  the  brave  fokiier: 

**  WiULUt  Dabk&— His  name  bekmga  to  the  Biogra- 
phy of  American  Heroea ;  nor  is  it  unknown  in  the  early 
atatomanahip  of  Virginia.  General  Darke  was  in  the 
State  Conrention  of  1788,  and  voted  for  the  Federal  Con- 
■tttntion.  He  was  badly  wounded  at  St.  Clali'a  defeat ; 
and  hia  aon.  Captain  Joeeph  Darke,  was  alain.  He 
aerred  prerioualy  in  the  Berolution,  and  auffered  l<mg  aa 
apriaoner.  There  la  a  tradition  that,  on  hia  return  from 
eonflnement,  he  atopped  at  a  tavern  where  a  bird  waa  en- 
eaged.  He  bought  it  from  the  landlady  for  one  dollar, 
cod  immediately  threw  it  up,  telling  it  to  go  free,  aa  he 
knew  the  life  of  a  prlaoo.  He  waa  one  of  the  Rangers 
of  1755  (then  nineteen  yeara  old),  aerring  under  Waah- 
fiigtott,  In  Braddock*a  ill-managed  march  toward  Fort 
IHiqoeaae.  He  waa  bom  in  Pennaylrania,  but  came 
to  thia  neighborhood  when  aix  yean  old,  in  1741,  with 
Ue  lather.  The  aplendid  eatate  where  he  waa  reared, 
and  where  he  reared  hia  family,  waa  on  Elk  Branch,  Duf- 
fteld*s  Depot  being  included  in  it**] 


THE  IDENTIFICATION: 

A  NABRATIVE  OF  FACTS,  BY  A  C0N8TABULABY 
OFFICER. 

TirOVEMBER  the  16th,  IS—,  I  received  a  re- 
^  port  from  Constable  Hanly,  of  Balljtoher 
station,  to  the  effect,  that  the  house  of  a  respect- 
able widow,  named  Murphj,  had  been  attacked 
on  the  previous  night,  and  broken  into  by  a 
party,  two  of  whom  were  armed  with  pistols. 
The  house  had  been  robbed  of  a  considerable 
ajun  of  money,  and  the  widow  and  her  daughter 


severely  beaten.  The  old  woman  had  been 
treated  in  a  barbarotis  manner.  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  hastening  to  **  visit  the  scene." 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  the  widow  of  a  man  named 
Michael  Murphy,   who  had  been  for  several 

years  a  tenant  to  Colonel  N ,  of ,     He 

held  by  lease  about  twenty  acres  of  land  at  a 
iair  rent  When  he  died  he  left  behind  him 
the  widow,  a  son  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
a  daughter,  not  then  eighteen,  together  with  a 
small  amount  which  he  had  hoarded. 

No  person  was  within  at  the  time  when  the 
outrage  was  committed,  except  the  widow,  her 
daughter,  and  a  servant  girl.  Her  son,  James 
Murphy,  had  gone  to  a  distant  fair  to  sell  calves, 
and  had  not  returned. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  house,  about  half  past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  the  state 
of  the  poor  widow  to  be  very  alarming.  I  cleared 
the  house,  and  examined  the  daughter,  who,  aft- 
er hesitation  and  weeping,  stated  that  she  knew 
one  of  the  men,  and  he  the  principal.  This 
was  a  young  man  named  Thomas  Courtney,  of 
Cloongoon,  and  she  could  not  be  mistaken,  as 
she  had  known  him  for  years.  She  had  taxed 
him  with  it  to  his  face  when  he  was  beating  her 
mother,  and  told  him  she  would  hang  him  for 
the  murder.  The  servant  girl  corroborated  this 
as  to  Thomas  Courtney ;  but  neither  of  them 
knew  the  other  persons  who  had  attacked  the 
house.  Courtney  happened  to  be  a  young  man 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  character  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Courtney's  father, 
accompanied  by  two  policemen.  It  was  a  mile 
from  the  widow's ;  and  on  going  in  we  found 
Thomas  Courtney  at  breakfast  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  a  younger  brother.  They  all 
stood  up,  and  although  there  was  evident  sur- 
prise in  their  manner,  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate guilt  or  even  confusion  in  Tom's  appear- 
ance. *  *  Welcome,  your  honor,  welcome  I "  said 
father  and  son,  almost  in  a  breath.  *  *  Sit  down, 
your  honors,  and  take  an  air  of  the  fire ;  you're 
out  early,  and  the  momin'  is  damp." 

"No,  thank  you,  Courtney,"  said  I.  "The 
fact  is,  I  have  called  upon  business." 

<*Upon  business,  your  honor;  why,  then,  is 
there  any  thing  the  matter?  Or  is  there  any 
thing  Tom  or  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

There  was  a  freedom  from  any  alarm  In  all 
this  which  it  was  painful  to  be  obliged  to  dissi- 
pate. I  asked  Thomas  i^ere  he  had  been  all 
night  ?  He  said,  at  home ;  and  father  and  mo- 
ther, both  getting  uneasy,  declared  they  could 
swear  he  had.  His  brother  Billy,  who  slept  in 
the  bed  with  him,  said  the  same.  I  then  told 
Courtney  that  he  was  my  prisoner,  charged  with 
a  serious  offense,  and  I  requested  him  not  to 
say  any  thing.  He  would  be  brought  before 
the  magbtrate,  and  it  was  better  for  ^e  present 
that  he  should  be  silent. 

**  Silent!"  he  cried,  dashing  the  chair  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting  against  the  ground ; 
**  silent  I  I  care  not  who  hears  what  I  say.  I 
stand  at  the  world's  defiance ;  there's  no  person 
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so  black  as  can  injure  me :  and  even  if  I  had 
not  my  father  and  my  mother,  and  my  brother 
Billy  there  to  clear  me,  I  have  enough  within 
my  breast  to  tell  me  that  I  can  defy  the  world. 
I  shall  be  ready  in  one  minute,  Sir,''  he  added, 
in  a  calmer  tone ;  and,  going  to  an  inner  room, 
he  returned  almost  immediately,  with  his  great 
coat  and  hat  on. 

It  were  needless  to  pursue  the  scene  which 
took  place  when  the  actual  fact  of  his  being 
about  to  be  marched  off  forced  itself  upon  his 
father  and  mother.  There  was  all  that  clapping 
of  hands  and  screaming  upon  the  part  of  the 
mother,  with  silent  and  sullen  preparation  by 
the  father  to  accompany  him,  interrupted  with 
exclamations  of  "  Whist,  I  tell  you — will  you 
hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  I"  addressed  to  his 
wife,  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  I  made  search  for 
young  Courtney's  clothes  and  shoes,  for  the 
night  had  been  very  wet;  but  I  found  them  dry 
and  unsoiled. 

I  then  brought  Tom  Courtney  away  with  me. 
He  made  light  of  any  thing  which  could  be 
brought  against  him ;  said  he  was  certain,  when 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  his  accusers, 
he  could  defy  them,  and  seemed  confident  of 
being  permitted  to  return  with  his  father;  told 
his  mother  not  to  fret,  that  he'd  be  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  to  keep  up  her  heart ;  but 
as  we  started  she  threw  herself,  in  a  state  of 
distraction,  upon  the  stone  bench  in  front  of  the 
house,  rocking  to  and  fro,  with  a  short  of  shiy- 
ering  moan,  which  it  was  piteous  to  hear,  dying 
away  in  the  wind  as  we  got  farther  from  the 
door. 

On  my  arriyal  at  the  police-bfurrack  with 
Courtney,  I  learned  that  the  Widow  Murphy 
was  in  a  poor  state.  The  doctor  feared  there 
was  a  fracture  of  the  skulL  She  was  also  se- 
riously injured  by  burning.  Within  the  last 
half  hour  she  had  in  some  degree  rerived,  and 
recognized  her  daughter.  I  then  sent  Catherine 
Murphy  and  Winefred  Cox  (the  servant  girl 
who  had  been  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
attack)  to  my  own  head  station,  where  I  soon 
after  brought  the  prisoner.  I  had  sent  a  police- 
man across  the  fields  to  the  magistrate,  with  a 
few  lines  in  pencil,  to  request  that  he  would 
come  over  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  feared  there 
had  been  murder  done  during  the  night ;  and  I 
had  not  long  to  wait  his  arrival.  He  received 
the  informations  of  the  daughter  and  the  serv- 
ant girl,  both  of  whom  swore  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner  against  Thomas  Courtney  as  the 
principal,  and  he  was  fully  committed  for  trial. 

The  same  day  James  Murphy,  having  re- 
turned from  a  fair,  came  to  me,  and  detailed  a 
conversation  he  had  with  Tom  Courtney  two 
days  before  the  fair;  of  which  more  anon. 

The  third  day  the  doctor  told  me  the  widow 
could  not  long  survive.  I  lost  no  time,  there- 
fore, in  sending  for  the  magistrate.  In  less 
than  an  hour  we  met  at  her  bedside. 

On  b^ing  interrogated,  she  said:  **I  know 
that  Tn^  going  tq  die,  and  it's  not  of  him  I'm 


thinking,  although  he  left  my  poor  Jemmy  n 
orphan,  and  my  little  girl  without  a  mother; 
I'd  rather  say  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  I  ibrgiie 
him ;  oh  I  let  me  die  with  the  comfort  of  for- 
giveness upon  my  heart.  He  most  have  beea 
mad,  for  he  wasn't  drunk ;  bnt  Fll  next  swut 
against  him.  I'm  on  my  death-bed,  and  m 
take  no  oath  at  alL  Oh,  Tom.  Totjj^  J  fbrgivfl 
you  :  mid  may  tlie  Lord  fbfgivc  too  as  I  do  ^h 
day  !''  The  magistrate  told  her  she  iromld  be 
required  merely  to  tell  the  truth  bdbtc  0o4. 
He  considered  she  was  boui^d  in  c^nseieiict  to 
do  so. 

*Mlh,  I  know  that,  Bit/'  the  repHed;  '*iikd 
sure  you  i^an  have  the  tfulh  from  caoug^  Tifli* 
oat  nskirjg  it  from  a  dyin'  woman ;  theft  Ii 
Kitty  herself,  and  there's  Winny  Cox,  dWt 
they  both  &ce  bhn  better  than  I  dtd^  and  ^dal 
they  botb  Uk%  him  to  his  face?  And  nirt  h& 
never  spoke  a  i^ordf  for  he  couldn't  deiiy  it 
Oh,  Tom,  Tom  —Thomas  Courteej,  may  !k 
Lord  forgive  you  this  day !  'twas  surely  yon  sad 
your  party  that  murdered  me.  Oh,  Tom,  Tom^ 
avlc  macbree !  i^-ouldn't  1  giTe  her  to  ytm  an' 
welcome  befora  any  boy  in  the  patii^  if  sbt 
was  for  you  ?  aud  didn't  I  ofUn  teH  jm,  I*- 
thorc,  to  wait,  and  that  maybe  cbe'd  pmfi 
roiind  I  Oh,  Tom,  Tom,  if  1  wanted  hdp  k*^ 
it  to  yourself  I'd  eend  ?  and  to  think  thai  Imiv 
you  J  I'oro,  that  came  and  murdeiwl  ws  m4 
robbed  mc,  and  that  it'i  on  j<m  I  mMt  Ixfl^f 
death  at  last  I  Oh,  Tom,  i  wmMt  wB  th« 
Lord  fsirgirc  you,  if  I  do  this  day>"  Hcrt  ^ 
lay  buck,  exhausted. 

Tho  magbtrnte,  who  had  Wiitteu  all  that  waft 
necessary  of  what  she  had  said,  and  fiKl  it  lia» 
proper  form  (I  hud  written  down  ercij  wpid 
precisely  aa  she  hud  uttered  it:  all  tlirtjtaif^  Oiil 
narmtiyc  of  actual  occumsnces  1  cofn  tnm  MJ 
note-!M-)ok),  then  read  it  over  to  heif  and  dpi 
continued  E^tcadfi^dj  to  affirm,  that  OpfiOfiiif 
had  b^cn  the  leader  in  the  attacks 

Kovember  I^b,  CoastBbl©  Ilanly  «B§v^  it 
my  Btatinn  early,  with  an  aceount  tbtf  te 
Widow  Murphy  died  during  thfi  nighL 

**  Well,  Hanly,"  md  J,  "what  tf  <Uii  f»i 
hiLve  to  tell  me  now  ?'* 

"Why,  then,  Sir,  rjl  tell  yon  tta«,  TM 
Terj  night  the  Widow  Murphy^s  kvBM 
tacked  the  party  ciOled  at  the  honif  t£ 
Mornn^  who  kc:cp3  a  puUie^houBe  al  llit 
TOJida  of  Shroneen,  and  a&kcd  for  ¥rhifky. 
ran,  I  hcar^  refused  to  open  the  door,  mad  iWy 
smashed  it  in,  and  made  him  giine  t^vn  1^ 
whisky.  Now,  Sii^  Phi!  Moran  ij  an  voeli  «l 
Tom  Courtney's;  and,  I  bcJieTia,  wicnpted 
him  nnd  spoke  to  him.  I  think,  Sit,  tlif 
clone  h(i£  the  busii^ess,  if  H  bo  true.  And  wist 
makeB  me  believe  it  the  more,  he  left  hoet$  Mc 
yesterday  morning  aftor  tho  widow  ^M^  and 
has  no!  returu<;d  ;  but  he  let  It  nUp  the  mtoab^ 
afrer  it  happ(^ne(l  aa  a  good  iok«s  ttad  Utaro  W 
heard  of  the  attack^  and  thesn  he  4mw  Is  Mt 
horns,  and  now  he's  gone  off/* 

Oid  Ned  Courtney,  Tom's  father^  wf»  iMtflf 
the  higlier  class  of  fanners.     H«  vrai  «  mtmH  ft* 
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^Mctable  niBii  in  eyerj  sense.  He  had  realised 
a  few  hundred  pounds,  which  lay  to  his  credit 
in  the  Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  fa- 
Torite  with  the  gentry,  who  used  to  shake  hands 
with  him  at  the  fiurs,  and  ask  his  opinion  about 
stock.  Thomas  was  his  eldest  son.  Tom  was 
sent  when  a  mere  lad  to  a  neighboring  school, 
where  he  soon  exhibited  great  parts ;  and  ere 
three  years  had  been  accomplished,  was  fit  to 
«  bliod  the  master"  in  the  classics.  He  would 
aigoe  with  him,  and  <Hscoor$e  him  for  a  whole 
hoar  with  an  ingenui^  that  baffled,  and  an  elo- 
qocaoe  that  astonished  poor  M'Sweeny — such 
was  the  master's  name — while  the  younger 
seholars  sat,  with  their  mouths  open  and  their 
^^Universks'*  on  their  knees,  whispering  and 
nudging  in  wonder  and  delight,  to  see  the  mas- 
ter seratching  his  head  with  his  left  hand,  while 
erery  moment  be  drew  the  thumb  of  his  right 
scross  the  tip  of  his  tongae,  and  with  a  rapidity 
that  almost  eluded  the  quickest  eye  (and  Tom^s 
eye  was  quick)  turned  the  leaves  orer  and  over, 
backward  and  forward,  quoting  a  line  here  and 
there,  as  much  as  to  say,  **Why,  thin,  you 
yonng  jackaniq>es  you,  there  isn't  a  line  of  it, 
fiom  coTer  to  ooTor  (the  book  had  none),  that  I 
hadn't  at  my  fingers'  ends  before  you  were  bom. 
'Titjre  tu  patulie  recubans'— 4>ch,  bother  (an- 
other turn  or  two) — *  O,  Formosa  puer  nimium 
ne  crede  oolori' — ^bah !  can  you  translate  Mo^, 
Miither  Courtney,  eh?'* 

''You're  out  there,  at  all  eyents,  Mr.  Mac, 
ibr  I  never  had  a  bit." 

"Well,  you're  as  consated  as  if  you  had. 
Stan'  up  there,  three  syllables,  will  you  ?"  and 
thus  would  hidf  an  hour's  sparring  take  place 
between  M'Sweeny  and  his  pupil. 

About  this  time,  too— for  Tommy  was  now 
past  sixteen  (and  it  is  extraordinary  how  early 
ths  Irish  youngsters  take  a  notion) — ^Tom  Court- 
ney fell  in  lore  with  Catherine  Murphy,  the 
dsQghter  of  the  Widow  Murphy,  of  Cortheen ; 
she  was  a  beautiful  girl,  somewhat  about  his 
own  age.  But  if  my  remark  about  the  young- 
rteii  fidhng  in  lore  thus  early  be  applicable  to 
the  boys,  beliere  me,  it  is  no  less  true  as  regards 
the  girls  in  Ireland — and,  early  as  Tommy  was 
in  the  field,  he  was  not  in  time,  for  there  was 
one  before  him ;  and  Catherine  refused  to  hear 
a  word  firom  him,  point-blank,  though  without 
telling  him  why.  But  he  soon  found  out ;  and 
ss  he  shortly  aiflerward  changed  the  scene  and 
mtnner  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  many  of  the 
feelings  with  which  his  boyish  days  were  asso- 
ciated, he  thought  but  seldom  of  Catherine 
Horpliy.  Tom  continued,  however,  to  go  to 
H'Sweeny's  school  for  another  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  had  learned  more  than  M 'Sweeny 
eonld  teaeh,  and  ''was quite  all  out  and  entire- 
ly—to use  the  pedagogue's  own  words — "be- 
ysat  his  ingenuity  or  comprehinston  to  resolve. " 
He  M'Sweeny,  therefore,  called  one  morning 
on  old  Courtney,  and  told  him  "  that  he'd  hare 
to  send  Masther  Courtney  to  some  other  school, 
for  that  he  could  get  no  good  of  him— that  in 
pUce  of  Uumin'  his  lessons  and  houldin'  his 


tongue,  as  a  clever  boy  ought,  and  takin'  the 
lamin'  from  thim  that  was  able  to  give  it,  it's 
what  he  was  always  inthermptin'  him,  startin' 
him  questions,  and  meanderin'  about  books  that 
he  wasn't  within  a  year  and  a  half  of." 

It  was  decided  that  Tom  should  enter  the 
Church,  and  he  spent  three  years  at  Maynooth. 

It  was  before  the  end  of  the  third  year  that 
Courtney  unexpectedly  appeared  at  home,  hav- 
ing nothing  whatever  of  a  clerical  appearance 
about  him,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  "  that 
he  never  would  gp  back  to  Maynooth,  as  he  had 
given  up  all  idea  of  ever  going  into  the  ministry 
' — at  least  into^ ;"  and  here  he  stopped  short, 
and  would  give  no  reason  for  any  thing  he  either 
had  done  or  intended  to  do. 

After  this  interview  it  began  to  be  pretty  gen* 
erally  reported  through  the  parish  that  young 
Courtney  had  turned  Protestant — a  circumstance 
which,  as  he  had  not  been  at  mass  since  his  re- 
turn, was  also  pretty  generally  believed.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  had  not  been  at 
church ;  but  this  was  an  extreme  step,  which, 
perhaps,  he  was  not  prepared  to  brave,  if  his 
views  were  even  so  decided  or  confirmed  as  to 
have  prompted  it. 

Tom  Courtney  was  tall.  His  glossy,  dark 
hair  grew  in  rich  curis  backward  from  a  broad 
and  manly  forehead,  and  contrasted  with  the 
marble  whiteness  of  a  long  neck,  which  Byron 
might  have  envied.  His  eyes  shone  with  a  dark 
but  soft  brilliancy,  which  prevented  you  from  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  their  precise  color.  His 
nose  was  straight  and  perfectly  formed.  His 
checks  were  pale — ^very  pale— except  at  times 
when  exercise  or  the  excitement  of  debate  or 
argument  tinged  them  with  a  Uoom  which,  for 
a  moment,  you  thought  rendered  him  handsomer 
than  usual ;  but,  when  it  was  gone,  you  thought 
yon  were  wrong,  and  that  the  pale  cheek  became 
him  most.  In  disposition  Tom  Courtney  had 
hitherto  been  considered  a  most  amiable  and 
benevolent  young  man,  and  his  character  for 
every  thing  that  was  correct  and  good  had  been 
proverbial. 

Matters  lay  in  abeyance  for  three  months. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  February ;  the  assizes 
drew  near,  nothing  new  had  turned  up,  and 
Philip  Moran  had  not  been  heard  of— a  very 
damaging  fact  for  poor  Tom  Courtney's  case. 

March  2d. — Hanly  had  found  Philip  Moran 
at  Carrickfergns,  where  he  had  fled  to  afriend's 
house.  I  brought  him  before  the  magistrate 
with  the  view  of  having  his  informations  taken. 
He  refused,  however,  to  be  sworn,  maintaining 
an  unbroken  silence.  The  magistrate  explain- 
ed to  him  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  if 
his  evidence  was  against  his  nephew ;  but  that, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  from 
which  he  should  not  shrink :  but  Moran  only 
compressed  his  lips  the  more  closely,  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  speak.  The  magistrate  then 
told  him  if  he  continued  to  refuse  he  had  no 
course  left  but  to  commit  him  to  jail.  His  only 
reply  was,  "God's  will  be  done,  I  do  refuse." 
A  committal  was  then  made  out,  and  Philip 
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Moran  lay  that  night  not  foar  cells  distant  from 
his  nephew  in  the  conntj  jail. 

March  7th, — It  was  now  the  evening  before 
the  assizes,  at  least  the  evening  before  the  tri- 
als. The  Crown  Jadge,  Sir  William  Smith, 
had  arrived,  opened  the  commission,  given  his 
charge  to  tiie  grand  jury,  and  retired  to  his 
lodgings ;  the  town  was  in  a  bnstle ;  two  sen- 
tries were  measuring  abont  dueling  distance  be- 
fore the  Judge's  door.  The  sheriff's  carriage 
was  rolling  up  the  street;  police,  with  their 
packs,  were  arriving  in  small  parties  from  the 
distant  stations ;  and  lodging-houses  and  eating- 
houses  were  on  the  alert  Two  of  these  police 
parties  met  from  diffbrent  directions  at  the  head 
of  the  main  street,  when  the  following  incident 
occurred:  Constable  Collert,  with  two  men, 
plumped  up  against  Constable  Ferriss,  with  one 
man,  at  the  comer  of  the  street. 

"Halloa!  boys,"  said  Ferriss,  <*  where  do  you 
put  up  ?  let  us  stop  together ;  Martin  Kavanagh 
recommended  us  to  stop  at  Frank  Hinnegan's 
— a  quiet,  decent  honse,  and  no  resort  of  any 
one  but  respectable  people;  come  along  with 
us,  you'll  not  get  cheaper  or  better  lodgings  in 
the  town ;  come  along." 

"Ay,"  replied  Collert,  "so  it  is,  but  it's  very 
far  from  the  court  and  the  parades ;  we're  three 
to  two  against  you,  and  come  with  us  to  Jemmy 
McCoy's — it's  just  as  cheap  and  respectable  a 
house  as  Hinnegan's,  and  not  half  so  far  from 
the  parades.  Hinnegan's,  I  know,  is  a  clean, 
comfortable  house,  but  it's  an  out-of-the-way 
phice." 

"Did  you  ever  stop  in  it  ?"  said  Ferriss. 

"I  did,  one  quarter  sessions,"  said  Collert; 
"and,  indeed,  a  cheap,  nice  house  it  is ;  but  I 
tell  you,  'tis  out  of  the  way ;  so  come  away  with 
us  to  MK^y's;  the  Coun^  Inspector  is  reiy 
sharp  as  to  time — he's  always  on  parade  him- 
self: I  vote  for  M'Coy's,  'tis  quite  close  to  our 
work,  boys." 

"Toss  up  for  choice,"  said  a  young  sub  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  "and  let  us  all  abide  by 
the  winner." 

"Done!"  said  Ferriss,  "though  I  am  very 
unlucky." 

"  Agreed,"  said  they  all  in  a  voice,  and  out 
came  a  half-penny  from  Ferriss's  pocket 

"I'll  cry,"  said  Collert 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Ferriss.  Up  it 
went 

"fl^c/.'"  cried  Collert 

"You  lost,"  said  Ferriss,  "it's  legs;  I  won, 
for  once  in  my  life,  boys ;  maybe  there's  luck  in 
that  Manx  hidf-penny." 

They  all  then  adjourned  to  Hinnegam's  lodg- 
ing-house. 

March  9th. — ^Tom  Courtney  stood  erect  in  the 
front  of  the  dock,  and  never  took  his  eyes  off  the 
cleric  of  the  Crown  while  he  was  reading  the  in- 
dictment When  he  had  ended  with  the  usual 
question  of  "How  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or 
not?"  Courtney  threw  his  eyes,  as  it  wonld  ap- 
pear, through  the  yaulted  roof  up  into  the  very 
heaven,  and  replied,  in  a  voioe  which  was  not 


loud,  but  which,  in  its  beauty  and  distinetoeii, 
was  heard  by  the  farthest  individual  in  die  eomt, 
"Not  guilty,  so  help  me  God,  in  this  my  grett 
extremity ;"  and  he  leaned  forward,  faintinglj. 

Mr.  B--- — ,  the  fiimons  counsel,  was  anigned 
to  the  prisoner. 

The  trial  conunenced  widi  an  aUe  statement 
from  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown.  Catherine 
Murphy  was  the  first  witness.  She  stated,  tbat 
on  the  14th  of  November  she  was  in  her  mothei's 
house.  Her  brother,  James,  was  abeent  at  a 
fair ;  some  time  after  midnight  there  was  a  lond 
knocking  at  the  door ;  witness  got  up,  and  pot 
on  her  clothes;  was  greatly  frightened;  ber 
mother  told  her  not  to  speak.  Winny  Coz  ilqit 
on  a  loft  over  a  small  room  that  was  off  the  he 
side  of  the  kitchen ;  Winefred  Cox  got  tip  abo, 
while  the  knocking  was  going  on,  and  jast  ai 
she  was  coming  down  from  the  loft  the  door 
was  smashed  in  upon  the  floor,  and  two  men  en- 
tered. They  lit  a  candle  at  the  fire ;  knew  the 
man  that  blew  the  coal ;  knew  him  when  the 
light  of  the  coal  was  flaring  on  his  face,  as  ivell 
as  after  the  candle  was  lit ;  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, as  she  knew  the  prisoner  from  the  time 
they  were  children,  and  her  heart  jmnped  up 
when  she  saw  it  was  Tom  Courtney.  The  men 
were  armed  with  pistols ;  they  came  to  Uie  bed- 
side where  her  mother  lay ;  one  of  them  seised 
her  by  the  arm  and  made  her  sit  up;  on  her 
oath,  it  was  the  prisoner,  and  "ifs  at  hit  door 
I  lay  my  mother's  death." 

There  was  here  a  sensation  and  mnnnsr 
through  the  court;  but  after  a  few  momenti 
the  examination  was  continued. 

"  Witness  knew  the  prisoner  for  many  yean; 
he  was  son  to  a  neighbor;  is  positive  that  he  k 
the  man ;  the  prisoner  demanded  where  the 
money  was ;  her  mother  denied  that  she  had 
any  money  in  the  honse ;  the  prisoner  then 
struck  her  with  the  end  of  the  pistol ;  knew  that 
her  mother  had  a  small  box  with  some  money 
in  it ;  thinks  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ponn^ 
besides  some  silver,  but  did  not  know  where  die 
kept  it ;  if  she  knew  she  wonld  have  told  die 
priscmer  at  once  to  save  her  mother;  tdd  her 
mother,  for  God's  sake,  to  tell  him  where  it  was, 
and  let  their  bad  luck  go  with  it ;  her  mother  re- 
plied, *  Never ;  Tom,  you're  the  last  man  hieafii- 
ing  I  thought  would  do  me  an  ill  turn,  and  only 
for  you  struck  me,  I'd  think  it  was  joking  yon 
are,  or  through  liquor,  what  I  never  saw  on  yoa 
yet'  They  then  dragged  my  mother  oat  of  the 
bed,  and  brought  her  into  the  kitdien,  where 
they  struck  her  again,  but  she  wonld  not  tell ; 
they  drew  out  tiie  rakiegs  of  the  fire  upon  the 
hearth,  and  threw  her  down  upon  them ;  the 
prisoner  held  her  under  the  arma,  and  the  othcf 
man  pulled  her  legs  from  under  her;  witness 
then  roared  murder,  and  seijEed  the  prisoner  by 
the  throat ;  called  the  prisoner  by  his  name,  and 
said,  *  Tom  Courtney,  111  hang  you  as  high  as 
the  castle  for  this  night's  woric;'  he  gave  int- 
ness  a  blow  which  staggered  her  over  against 
the  wall,  and  said,  *  Give  up  the  money  before 
there's  mischief  done ;'  her  mother  was  scream- 
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iog  ^ery  load.  When  they  first  threw  her  mo- 
ther down  upon  the  coals,  Winny  Cox  jumped 
down  off  the  loft  and  grappled  with  the  second 
man;  with  Winny^i  help,  and  what  witness 
coold  do  after  she  got  the  blow,  her  mother 
struggled  into  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  floor, 
and  said,  *  Give  them  the  box,  Kittj,  it*s  in  the 
little  press  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  *  and  she  faint- 
ed off.  Thej  then  departed,  leaving  her  mo- 
ther, as  she  thonght,  dead ;  saw  the  notes  in  the 
box  when  the  prisoner  opened  it ;  there  was  also 
a  purse  in  the  box  vrith  some  silver  in  it,  which 
belonged  to  witness  herself;  would  know  it 
agun  if  she  saw  it  among  a  thousand-— a  good 
fight  she'd  haye— ^twas  the  prisoner  himself  gave 
it  to  her,  about  four  jears  ago ;  it  was  a  leather 
purse,  lined  with  silk,  and  there  were  letters 
ixpon  it ;  witness  gave  it  to  her  mother  to  keep 
for  safety ;  did  not  know  the  second  man  that 
came  into  the  house." 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  at  much 
length  by  Mr.  B ^  principally  as  to  her  for- 
mer intimacy  with  the  prisoner,  but  nothing 
was  elicited. 

Wine6ed  Cox  was  next  examined,  and  she 
corroborated  erery  sj^lable  that  had  been  sworn 
to  by  the  first  witness  in  its  most  minute  par- 
ticulars: heard  Catherine  Murphy  say,  **Tom 
Courtney,  1*11  hang  you  for  this  night's  work ; 
it's  often  my  mother  nursed  you,  to  murder  her 
at  last  I"  knew  the  prisoner  for  many  years,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken. 

Philip  Moraa  was  then  sent  for  to  the  witness 
room,  and  put  upon  the  table ;  and  here  there 
was  a  very  painftil  scene  indeed — ^not  a  being 
in  court  whose  heart  did  not  beat. 

Moran  never  raised  his  eyes,  never  opened 
his  lips ;  he  moved  not ;  he  did  not  appear  to 
breathe.  The  CIoHl  of  the  Crown  held  forth  the 
book  and  told  him  to  take  it,  but  his  arms  seem- 
ed as  though  tiiey  were  dead  by  his  side.  The 
Counsel  for  the  Crown  rose,  and  addressing  his 
lordship,  said, 

"My  lord,  this  is  a  most  material  witness, 
and  however  painful  the  position  in  which  he 
stands  toward  the  prisoner,  and  in  which  we 
•tand  in  being  obliged  to  bring  him  forward — 
for  I  understand  he  is  his  nnde— ^he  case  is 
one  of  such  magnitude  in  itself,  and  so  peculiar 
as  regards  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  dock, 
that  we  feel  it  imperative  upon  ns  to  establish 
it  by  the  mouths  of  many  witnesses.  The  pris- 
oner, I  understand,  has  hitherto  borne  a  most 
excellent  character,  and  I  am  aware  that  such 
will  be  attested  here  this  day  by  many  most  re- 
q>ectable  persons ;  but  this  very  fiust,  my  lord, 
<mly  makes  it  the  more  inenmbent  upon  us  to 
fortify  our  case  by  all  the  evidence  we  can  foir- 
ly  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  in  order  to  satisfy, 
not  only  the  jury,  but  the  pnblic,  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oner." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  give  his  evidence," 
said  the  Judge.    "  Witness,  listen  to  me."   Not 
amove;  not  a  stir. 
**  Witness,  pray  direct  your  eyes  towazd  me. 


while  I  address  a  very  few  words  to  you,"  con- 
tinned  the  Judge. 

Had  he  been  made  of  marble  he  could  not 
have  been  more  immovable;  death  could  not 
have  been  more  still.  I  think  the  Judge  thought 
he  must  have  been  in  a  fit  of  some  kind,  for  he 
seemed  perplexed,  and  I  heard  him  ask.  in  an 
undertone,  if  the  medical  gentleman  who  had 
charge  of  the  jail  was  in  court,  and  directed 
him  to  be  sent  for.  In  the  mean  time  he  again 
addressed  him  by  saying, 

'*  Witness,  I  am  quite  certain  you  must  hear 
what  I  say ;  at  least  I  shall  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  do :  your  present  course  can  not  avail 
yon ;  the  law  must  be  vindicated ;  and  however 
painful  it  may  be  to  you,  you  must  give  your 
evidence ;  or,  should  you  per^st  in  refusing  to 
do  so,  I  shall  have  no  course  left  but  to  com- 
mit yon  to  prison,  and  that,  let  me  add,  indefi- 
nitely." 

Still  not  a  word;  not  a  move.  Here  the 
prisoner  started  up  from  the  position  he  had  all 
this  time  maintained,  and  called  out, 

"Uncle  Philip—- Uncle  Philip,  won't  yon 
speak  tomef    You  will ;  you  must .'" 

This  seemed  to  act  like  magic  on  the  witness, 
for  he  turned  quickly  round  and  gazed  his  neph- 
ew in  the  face  as  he  continued, 

"  Unde  Philip,  take  the  book  and  give  your 
evidence  like  a  man ;  what  are  yon  afraid  of? 
Think  yon  not  that  your  unwillingness  to  tell 
the  truth  must  be  construed  into  an  unwilling- 
ness to  injure  me  ?  May  it  not,  nay,  must  it 
not,  impress  the  jury  and  the  public  as  clearly 
against  me  as  any  evidence  which  you  can  give? 
Uncle  Philip,  there  is  but  one  consideration 
which  should  tempt  you  to  hold  out  in  this  man- 
ner, and  that  is,  a  consciousness  of  having  been 
induced,  through  any  infiuence,  to  be  about  to 
state  that  which  is  not  the  fact :  if  that  be  the 
case,  you  do  well  to  pause ;  but  no,  it  is  an  un- 
worthy thought,  and  I  ask  your  pardon ;  the 
love  you  have  borne  my  mother  and  myself,  and 
the  whole  course  you  have  adopted  in  this  mel- 
ancholy business  forbid  the  supposition."  Here 
the  prisoner  was  completely  overcome,  and  again 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands  he  writhed  in 
the  agony  of  distress— 'twas  the  word  mother 
that  unmanned  him. 

I  have  been  for  upward  of  thirty  years  in  the 
habit  of  attending  like  places,  and  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene. 

Presently  the  prisoner  regained  his  self-pos- 
session, and  "proudly  he  flung  his  clustering 
ringlets  back,"  and  continued, 

"  Rouse  yourself,  Uncle  Philip ;  take  the  book 
and  give  your  evidence.  I  know  you  will  swear 
nothing  but  what  yon  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

"'TIS  a  diflScult  thing,  Tom,"  said  his  uncle, 
turning  round,  **and  for  all  I  have  to  say  it  isn't 
much." 

As  he  took  the  book  I  heard  Tom  Courtney 
say,  "God  help  yon,  Uncle  Philip !  they  might 
have  spared  you  this,  for  they  have  enough." 

Philip  Moran  was  then  sworn  and  examined : 
kept  a  public  house  at  Raheea ;  on  the  nig^t 
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the  Widow  Murphy's  house  was  attacked,  Teiy 
late,  or  ^ward  morning,  son^  persons  called 
at  his  bouse  and  asked  for  whisky^-reAised  to 
give  it  to  them  at  that  hour ;  they  said  they  were 
travelers  and  were  very  wet,  that  they  should 
get  it;  looked  ouit  through  the  window,  saw 
three  persons;  it  was  a  moonlight  nig^t,  but 
very  wet ;  thought  he  knew  one  of  the  men  who 
stood  a  little  to  one  side ;  told  them  to  go  home, 
that  they  could  be  no  strangers ;  one  of  them 
swore  they  would  smash  in  the  door  if  it  was 
not  opened,  but  that  they  had  plenty  of  money, 
and  would  pay  well  for  the  whisky;  thoQ^ 
the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  them  was  to  gire 
them  the  whisky ;  lit  a  candle,  and  drew  half 
a  pint;  did  not  wish  them  to  come  in,  and 
brought  it  to  the  dooK^  which  he  opened ;  two 
of  them  stood  inside,  and  said  it  was  4  shame 
to  keep  them  so  long  in  the  rain,  because  they 
were  strangers.  Witness  turned  the  light  of 
the  candle  upon  the  man  who  stood  outside, 
looked  sharp  at  him,  and  said,  **  There's  one  of 
you  no  stranger  at  all  events.  Tom,  what's 
the  matter  ?  Won't  yon  come  in  and  dry  your- 
self?" He  made  no  reply,  and  witness  said, 
"  You  had  better  go  homo,  Tom,  as  fhtt  as  you 
can.**  Knew  Tom  Courtney  since  he  was  bom ; 
is  his  uncle  by  his  mother ;  the  prisoner  came 
no  nearer,  at  any  time,  than  where  he  first  stood 
— about  four  yards. 

This  witness  was  then  called  upon  by  the 
Crown  to  state  positively  whether  the  prisoner 
was  one  of  those  three  men,  or  if  he  had  any 
doubt.  He  was  positive  that  the  man  who  stood 
outside  was  the  prisoner;  he  did  not  know  ei- 
ther of  the  other  men,  they  were  strangers. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  with  great 
ingenuity,  principally  as  to  the  dress  which  the 
prisoner  had  on ;  whether  it  was  that  usually 
worn  by  him,  and  the  of^rtunity  he  had  of 
distinctly  seeing  his  face.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
cross -examination  was  not  unsuccessful  of  a 
rather  favorable  impression  toward  the  prisoner. 

As  the  c4d  man  turned  to  go  down  his  eyes 
met  those  of  bis  nephew.  They  were  within 
four  feet  of  each  other,  and  Moran  having  gaaed 
at  him  for  a  moment,  threw  his  arms  and  shoul* 
ders  across  the  rails  of  the  dock,  and  claq)ing 
him  round  the  neck,  he  cried,  '*  Oh,  Tom,  for- 
give me;  hut  I  could  not  wrong  my  souL'* 

<'  Stand  back.  Uncle  Philip,"  said  Courtney ; 
"you'll  drown  me  with  your  tears.  I  know 
you  have  sworn  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
truth,  and  I  would  disown  you  if  yon  would  do 
any  thing  else,  even  to  save  my  life.** 

He  then  staggered  down,  or  rather  was  helped 
down,  and  yon  could  have  heard  his  sobs  dying 
away  in  the  distance  as  he  was  supported  out 
of  the  court 

James  Murphy  was  examined,  and  stated 
that  Courtney  casually  had  met  him  on  the 
road,  some  days  before  the  attack,  and  advised 
him  to  go  to  the  Mr  to  sell  his  oalves,  as  it  was 
an  excellent  market* 

The  Widow  Murphy's  dying  declaration  was 
then  read,  when  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  in- 


dignation lan  throngh  the  cooit.  Pa 
had  hitherto  fblt  incUned  to  tjmptJkiab  with 
the  prisoner  began  now  to  look  npon  him  as  a 
hardened  and  hypocritical  ruffian. 

The  case  for  the  proaecntioii  dosed. 

The  leading  witness  for  the  defenn  was 
Couibey's  brother,  Billy,  a  handsome  lad: 
"Rejected  the  aigfat  the  Widow  Mm^'s 
house  waa  attacked;  slept  on  that  night  in  ^ 
bed  with  his  brother.  Witness  and  die  jiiflODer 
went  to  bed  aboot  tern  o'dook;  lo<d»dtfaehoaie- 
door,  and  hung  the  key  behind  the  parkr«doer; 
the  prisoner  got  into  bed  first;  he  slept  next 
the  wall,  aadwilMss  slept  on  the  outside.  Piia. 
oner  and  witnes  both  said  their  pnyenbsiDrt 
they  got  into  bed.  Thepriaoiierwasintfaebed 
in  the  morning  when  witness  awoke.  Tsmed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  ni^t,  and,  on  his  sol- 
emn oath,  the  prisoner  was  in  the  bed  on  all 
these  occasions. 

Cross-examined  by  BCr.  F 

**  The  prisoner  had  other  clothes  in  a  box  in 
the  same  room ;  could  have  got  them  witboat 
touching  those  on  the  chair.** 

'<  Could  he  not  have  left  tiie  boon,  then, 
without  your  knowledge,  8ir  ?" 

'<  'TIS  just  possible ;  but  I  am  positive  be 
never  did." 

**  Do  yon  mean  to  swear.  Sir,  that  he  did  not 
do  that  which  it  was  possible  he  could  have  done 
without  your  knowledge  f  ** 

"  rU  tell  you— " 

•^No,  8ir,  you'll  tell  me  noticing  untfl  yoo 
give  me  a  direct  answer.  I  ask  yon,  1^,  sgiio, 
and  for  the  last  time,  will  you  take  it  upon  yoer- 
self  to  swear  that  the  prieoner  did  not  lesie 
the  house  that  ni^t  after  you  and  he  went  to 
bed?" 

< '  I  wiU  not  swear  it  posithvly." 

**  You  may  go  down,  Sir." 

'*  Yon  were  going  to  say  someddng  just  now," 
said  the  Judge. 

*^  I  was  going  to  say,  my  lord,  thst  I  would 
not  swear  positively  to  any  thing  widdi  I  did 
not  actually  know  to  be  a  foct  of  my  ova 
knowledge ;  and  in  this  case,  althongh  I  sm 
quite  saldsfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  piisott- 
er  did  not  leave  the  house  on  that  night,  yet  u 
the  possibility  does  exist  that  he  coald  bcre 
done  so,  however  safo  I  might  bdieve  myself 
to  be  in  swearing  it,  I  think  it  would  be  wrong 
to  do  so." 

'*  It  is  a  reiy  honest  answer,  my  good  boy,** 
broke  in  Mr»  B— ,  '<  and  stamps  truth  upon 
every  tittle  of  your  evidenoe." 

The  witness  here  became  mnch  affected ;  hii 
eyes  filled  with  teaxv,  and  the  comers  of  hit 
month  woriced  and  twitched  with  emotion.  He 
put  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes  as  he  tamed  to 
go  down-^more,  I  think,  to  hide  his  brother  si 
he  passed  than  to  check  his  tears ;  but  the  y^ 
oner  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  grasped  him 
by  the  shonlder  as  he  pessed,  saying, 

<*  God  bless  yon,  Billy,  you're  all  right,  mtn 
—you're  all  right  I  Forgive  me  if  I  was  afrsid 
of  your  love." 
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Billj  then  roalied  through  the  cranrd,  cany* 
ing  the  syqipathj  and  belief  of  eveiy  one  who 
heard  his  evidence  wiUi  him. 

The  only  oU^er  OTidence  whieh  was  brought 
foiward  was  as  to  character,  and  certainlj,  if  it 
could  hare  arailed  in  opposition  to  the  flood  of 
eTidence  which  was  a^^iast  the  prisonecy  he 
would  have  been  turned  fe>m  the  dock  a  fine 
man;  the  highest  and  most  noble  in  the  coon- 
ty,  one  and  all,  bore  eheerful  and  distinct  testi- 
mony to  the  amiabilitj  and  uniformly  good  diar- 
acter  and  conduct  of  Tom  Courtney ;  the  priests 
(for  they  still  claimed  him)  thronged  forward  to 
the  table  to  bear  witness  to  his  beneridenoeand 
kind-heartednessi  from  a  Toiy  oluid;  and  die 
case  dosed. 

The  Judge  slowly  tumed  himself  io«nd  to- 
ward the  juiy,  and  made  a  very  long  pause  lo 
long  that  it  became  at  last  the  subject  of  whis* 
pers  firom  one  to  another,  and  I  heard  some  one 
ssy  that  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  buss  (which 
always  takes  place  at  that  moment  in  a  crowd- 
ed court)  to  subside — but  /  did  not  thiidt  it 
was. 

He  commenced,  hovrovei^  «nd  it  was  the  sig- 
nal for  death-like  silence.  I  shall  not  follow 
him  through  his  charge  j  he  left  no  point  of 
Tiew  in  which  he  did  not  put  the  case.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  voice,  his  views,  his  periods. 
He  closed,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  charge 
he  never  once  used  the  words,  *^  On  the  other 
hand,  gentlemen"  (alas  I  there  was  no  other 
hand  to  turn  to);  nor  did  he  close  with  that 
general  and  hackneyed  finale  to  im  diaiges, 
'^If  they  had  a  doubt,  a  reasonable  doubt*' 
(and  it  was  a  termination  pf  which  his  human- 
ity rendered  that  Judge  particularly  fond) ;  but 
in  this  case  be  seemed  to  feel — the  whole  court 
felt— that  it  would  have  been  ont  of  place ;  and 
his  closing  words  were  i  **  I  leave,  then,  the 
case  with  you,  gentlemen ;  and  I  do  so  with  a 
firm  persuasion  that,  as  upright,  conscientious 
jurors,  you  will  do  your  duty  without  respect 
to  persons,  and  fearless  of  the  reiplt,  founded 
on  the  evidence,  and  the  evidence  alone,  which 
has  been  brought  before  you." 

Oh !  what  a  hum — what  a  buss — ^what  whis- 
pering and  wiping  of  faces  —  what  altering  of 
elbows  on  the  ledges  of  the  seats — what  slight 
shaking  of  heads  and  compressing  of  lips,  as 
people  looked  in  each  other's  faces,  while  the 
juiy  rose  to  retire ;  and  *'  Poor  young  fellow  I" 
"God  help  himP  "Unfortunate  mother !"  and 
such  like  remarks,  passed  in  an  undertone  from 
one  to  another.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  nlent 
prayer  to  God  that  He  would  indeed  help  both 
him  and  his  mother  in  that  disttaeting,  fright- 
ful hour.  Not  a  man,  not  a  woman,  not  a 
child — and  there  were  children  there— lefi  the 
court,  although  there  were  numbers  who  had 
not  tasted  food  for  nearly  twelve  hours ;  such 
was  the  awful  suspense,  the  dreadful  anxiety  to 
learn  that  which  every  person  there  knew  to  as 
great  a  certainty  as  that  the  sun,  which  had 
been  some  time  set,  would  rise  again  ia  the 
morning. 


Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  jury  remain* 
ed  in  for  nearly  half  an  hour — ^not  that  they 
doubted  (as  I  learned  afterward),  but  fh>m  a 
sheer  reluctance  to  hand  in  the  fiital  word. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  good  sense  and  humanity  of 
one  of  the  jurors  which  prevented  them  from 
giving  further  delay  (such  was  their  repug- 
nance), by  representing  that  every  moment 
they  remained  in  beyond  what  was  reasonable, 
in  so  plain  »  case,  was  only  calculated  to  nour- 
ish a  vain  and  delusive  hope  in  the  prisoner's 
breast,  and  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
possible  to  take  a  fii;vorable  view  of  the  case. 
The  justice,  the  humanity  of  this  was  at  once 
acgnienned  in ;  and  the  jury  room-door  opened; 
and  forth  came  a  reluctant  but  conscientious 
jury.  The  issue-paper  was  handed  down.  The 
Clttrk  of  the  Crown  read  over  the  names  of  the 
jurors,  and  read  aloud,  tiiongh  his  voice  trem- 
bled as  he  uttered  it,  the  awful  word, "  GnxLTT," 
adding  the  useless  but  usual  words,  "  Have  yon 
any  thing  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  and  ex- 
ecution should  not  be  passed  npon  you  ?" 

The  prisoner,  on  hearing  the  woid  "  Guilty," 
had  brought  his  hands  together,  stretched  his 
arms  along  the  front  rail  of  the  dock,  and  laid 
his  head  down  upon  the  backs  of  his  hands. 
In  this  position  he  remained,  evidently  strug- 
gling with  inward  emotion.  There  was  a  death- 
like silence  then,  indeed,  in  the  court,  as  there 
always  is  immediately  previous  to  the  sentence 
of  death  being  passed.  At  length  the  Judge, 
who  had  been  gailng  at  some  imaginaty  object 
in  the  air,  said,  "  Prisoner!" 

At  the  w<»d  the  convict — for  stush,  indeed, 
he  now  was — started  up  into  an  erect  position, 
and  pushing  back  his  long  dartc  hair,  which  had 
fallen  down  over  his  forehead  and  eyes,  showed 
a  fooe  of  marUe  whiteness,  but  an  unstirring 
eye  of  surpassing  beauty. 

"  Prisoner !"  «aid  the  Judge,  again. 

<*  My  Iwd,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  I  have  been 
asked  if  I  have  any  thing  to  say  why  sentence 
of  death  and  execution  should  not  be  passed 
upon  me.  If  the  question  be  not  altogether  an 
instdt  and  a  mockery,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  court— not,  I  am  aware, 
that  they  can  have  any  influence  upon  my  fate, 
but,  my  kurd,  that  they  may  be  remembered 
when  I  am  no  nM)re  f  and  his  lips  quivered. 

The  Judge  made  no  answer,  rather  permit- 
ting him  to  proceed  than  giving  him  permis- 
sion. 

"  My  lord,  I  have  been  found  guilty  of  a 
crime  of  which  I  am  as  innocent  before  Heav- 
en as  any  person  who  now  hears  me  or  looks 
upon  me,  standing  here,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
a  convicted  murderer,  and  about  to  receive  sen^ 
tence  of  death  and  execution — oh!  terrible, 
terriUe  words !  There  may  be  tyes  now  look- 
ing at  me,  there  may  be  ears  now  listening  to 
me,  of  those  who  know  and  who  could  prove 
my  innocence,  even  at  this  moment.  If  such 
there  be  in  the  court  [and  the  prisoner  turned 
round  and  surveyed  the  crowd  in  rear  of  the 
dock],  let  tbem  behold  me — ^let  them  listen  to 
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ray  words.  Of  comrse,  my  lord,  I  allade  to  the 
real  perpetrators  of  this  horrid  crime,  should 
any  of  them  be  here,  and  which  is  not  impossi- 
ble. Do  I  expect,  then,  that  if  they  be,  they, 
or  any  of  them,  will  stand  forth  and  arow  it  ? 
Alas,  no  t  I  have  no  such  hope ;  'tis  not  in 
hmnan  nature;  and  the  hearts  which  wonld 
perpetrate  snch  a  cntel  deed  will  be  but  too 
glad  to  chnckle  in  the  secnrlty  of  my  conric- 
tion."  [Here  there  was  a  great  bustle  in  the 
centre  of  the  crowd  behind  the  dock,  and  a 
strong-looking  man,  who  had  fiEunted  from  the 
heat,  was  remoTed  into  the  street,  where  the 
fresh  air  soon  reviTed  him ;  but  I  do  not  belioTe 
he  returned  into  the  court,  and  I  heard  some- 
body say  that  he  was  a  stranger.]  *'  They  may 
hear,**  continued  the  prisoner,  when  silence  was 
restored,  **  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  that 
they  are  about  to  commit  another  murder,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  justice  will  overtake  them, 
and  my  character  will  be  redeemed,  and  my 
memory  rescued  firom  disgrace  and  shame  — 
perhaps  ere  I  be  rotten  in  the  grave. 

**  My  lord,  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  while 
asserting  my  innocence,  quarrel  with  either  your 
lordship's  charge,  or  with  the  verdict  of  the 
jury ;  I  do  not  even  know  how  to  quarrel  with 
the  evidence.  I  never  injured  any  one  of  the 
witnesses ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  had  far  other  feel- 
ings at  one  time — perhaps  far  other  objects  than 
injury  toward  one  of  them.  I  can  not,  and  I 
do  not,  believe  that  Catherine  Murphy's  poor 
old  mother — her  murdered  mother — and  my 
heart  still  bleeds  at  the  contemplation  of  her 
sufferings  and  death — ^I  can  not  believe,  I  say, 
that  she  rushed  for  judgment  to  her  God  with  a 
perjured  lie  upon  her  lips ;  I  can  not  believe 
that  either  she  or  Catherine  has  sworn  what 
they  knew  to  be  false.  I  can  not  believe  that 
James  has  turned  an  innocent  and  casual  con- 
versation against  me  for  a  wicked  purpose, 
knowing  me  to  be  innocent  He,  at  least,  my 
lord,  has  sworn  the  truth.  I  freely  admit  the 
accuracy  of  the  conversation  detailed  in  his 
evidence ;  it  was  a  casual  matter,  with  no  other 
object  than  to  serve  Mm,  and  founded  upon  the 
success  of  my  own  fkther  upon  similar  occasions. 
Besides,  were  my  olgect  that  which  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  might  I  not  as  well  have  said  to 
James  Murphy,  'James,  I  wish  you  would  go 

away  to  the  fair  of  G on  Thursday  next,  for 

I  want  to  murder  your  mother  on  that  night,' 
as  have  acted  the  subsequent  part  I  did,  had 
such  been  the  object  of  the  conversation  which 
actually  did  take  place.  Who  but  a  fbol  would 
have  held  such  a  conversation  with  him,  had 
he  not  made  arrangements  to  fly  with  his  booty 
before  he  returned?  Did  I  fly?  Ton  have 
heard  where  and  how  I  was  found.  Intimately 
known,  as  I  was,  to  the  widow,  to  Catherine, 
and  the  servant  ghi,  undisguised  to  have  entered 
the  house,  and  committed  mnrder  and  robbery, 
and  then  returned  to  my  own  house,  not  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  sat  down  to  my  breakfiwt, 
and  calmly  waited  the  result ;  could  I,  I  say, 
have  courted  an  ignominious  and  shameful  death 


more  openly,  more  successfully,  more  pranptlj, 
than  l^  snch  a  course?  What  shall  I  bij, 
then  ? — that  I  am  guilty  ?  No,  my  lord ;  u  I 
stand  before  the  God  of  heaven,  who  knoweth 
my  heart,  I  am  not  guilty. 

'*!  may  hope  there  are  some,  at  leesl-fier- 
haps  many — here,  who  will  believe  my  wordi^ 
when  I  again  declare,  in  this  awful  moment,  thst 
I  am  wholly  innocent  of  act,  port,  or  ksoiMge 
of  this  dreadful  crime.  I  believe,  my  kxd,  that 
an  inscrutable  Proridenee,  whoee  ways  sre  psst 
finding  out,  has  permitted— for  some  mysterioai 
purpose,  whhsh  neither  you,  my  lord,  nor  I  en 
scan — a  firtal  delusion  to  fisU  upon  the  mindf  of 
all  those  who  have  this  day  witnessed  sgsiiiit 
me.  He  has  the  power  even  still  to  disj^ it; 
and  should  He  hasten  His  mercy  in  tine  to 
save  me  from  a  crud  and  ignominiooi  destk, 
how  shall  I  live  to  thank  Him — to  serre  Iob; 
but  if  nof*—  [Here  the  unhappy  man  esMth 
ited  great  emotion ;  his  lips  quivered,  his  voice 
tremUed,  and  his  whc^e  frame  shoolL]  '^Bit 
if  not,**  he  continued,  recovering  himself  ''sad 
that  my  doom  in  this  world  shall,  indeed,  te 
fixed,  I  trust  I  can  say  '  His  will  be  do&e ;' but, 
for  the  sake  of  my  memory  and  my  diaraeler, 
and  fbr  the  sake  of  those  who  loved  me  bHe,  I 
hope  and  trust  He  will  reveal  it  when  I  m 
gone." 

The  prisoner  ceased,  but  not  a  word,  sot  % 
whisper,  not  a  stir  in  court.  All  eyes  taned 
from  the  unhappy  man  to  the  Judge,  wbo^  sAer 
an  apparent  consultation  with  his  own  nnd, 
assumed  the  black  cap  with  a  trepidatJOB  voy 
foreign  to  his  usual  mode.  All  persons  pfoot 
seemed  to  expect  a  long  and,  doubdMS,  a  veiy 
fbeling  address  to  the  nnhaf^  oonviel^  en  ^ 
final  words  of  the  sentence  dioold  ckss  Hi 
earthly  fiite;  but  I  never  saw  Sir  William  f 
so  completely,  so  perfecUy  overocmie.  ^i 
one  effort  to  speak,  in  vi^  and  it  wm  i 
he  would  not  make  a  second  until  be  kadi 
tered  himself,  and  couM  command  kfii  ^ 
I  had,  too,  A  secret  feeling  that  he  faiUNiiB 
the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  Aft««|Bi» 
longed  and  painful  silence,  he  mmfy  mA^ 

"  Thomas  Courtney,  I  have  listened,  irilkeB 
the  attention  which  I  considered  your  i 
position  demanded,  to  your  f 
person  in  court,  as  well  as  the  jury,  1 
the  evidence  upon  which  you  have  hmm  <0*i*^ 
victed ;  and  in  the  justice  and  ptupiielyifC 
verdict  there  is  not  one  solitary  person  i  ^ 
not  concur — ^nay,  you  jtmrntSi  bare  i 
They  have  abo  heard  your 
whether  that  statement  be  an  aj 
crime  or  not,  I  shall  leave  to  be  aeldQil^ 
final  and  eternal  Judge  before  whoia  JW| 
must  appear.  I  shall  only  add,  tfatftlfj 
statement  be  false--and  I  oaa  not  i 
bdng  otherwise  witii  dte  crnden€8|  if  lfc| 
-*yoa  will  find,  perhaps  when  toa  " 
will  be  a  dreadfbl  aggrttratioii  Mm 

He  then  sentenced  Tom  CMottHi^M 
words,  to  be  hanged  by  the  i 
upon  the  next  day  but  one  i 
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enble  man  was  then  remored  from  the  dock  to 
the  jail,  amidst  all  the  costomary  clamor  and 
•creaming  of  relations  and  fHends. 

The  conrt  was  a4Joumed,  and  in  one  hoar 
the  town  was  as  quiet  as  if  nothing  bejond  the 
ooBTiction  of  a  petty  sessions  had  taken  place. 

PABTII. 

Tbb  weather  was  very  fine  and  dry  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  Sir  William,  to  the  surprise 
of  ereiy  one  who  had  witnessed  all  he  had  gone 
thiongh  that  day,  directed  the  sheriff  to  have 
an  escort  ready  in  one  hoar  from  the  closing  of 
the  conrt ;  and  having  made  arrangements  with 
his  brother  Jadge  (who  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
jecofd  conrt),  he  left  for  the  next  town  on  the 
drcoit  by  a  clear,  fine  moonlight. 

It  was  by  this  time  very  late,  and,  as  I  felt 
harassed  and  fiitigaed  both  in  body  and  mind, 
I  retired  to  my  lodging  alone  and  depressed. 
The  evening  wore  on.  In  a  state  of  distraction 
I  retired  to  rest,  and  soon  fell  into  a  confused 
slamber.  How  long  I  slept,  or  half  slept,  I 
know  not — at  least  I  did  not  know  until  I  was 
awakened  by  a  thundering  double-knock  at  the 
hall-door.  I  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  it 
was  for  me,  and,  jumping  up,  I  put  my  head  out 
of  the  window  and  asked,  **  Who  was  there?" 
"  Ob,  come  down.  Sir ;  come  down  as  fsat  as 
yon  can,**  said  Ferriss,  who,  with  another  police- 
man, stood  at  the  door. 

*'Why,  what  is  the  matter  now,  Ferriss?" 
laidL 

*'  Qh,  come  down.  Sir ;  dress  yourself  smart, 
and  come  down,  Sir,  and  I'll  tell  yon."      * 

Of  course  I  lost  not  another  moment  in  dress- 
ing myself  and  going  down.  As  I  passed  the 
dock  on  the  landing-place  I  saw  that  it  was 
noi  htx  from  two  o'clock.  Something  serious,  I 
was  certain,  had  happened,  and  I  felt  a  dreadfal 
presenttmeat  that  Ferriss's  news  was  that  Tom 
Coutney  had  put  an  end  to  himself.  Judge  of 
my  astonishment  when  I  opened  the  hall-door 
ami  hia  first  words  were  that  Tom  Courtney  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  jail,  and  that  he  had 
agaiii  arrested  him  in  a  public-house  in  the 
town. 

*^  Quite  and  entirely  impossible,  Ferriss,"  said 
L  '  '*  On  eveiy  account  impossible,  out  of  the 
qaestioii." 

**  Quite  true,  neverthdess,  Sir,*'  he  replied. 
*'I  baTC  him  in  the  police-barrack,  not  forty 
patch  ttom  where  you  stand ;  and,  what's  more, 
I  bmre  one  of  the  fellows  that  was  with  him  at 
the  widow's  house,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  assist- 
ed hina  to  make  his  escape.  Ton  remember  the 
red-haired  thief  that  Kitty  swore  she'd  know 


'^Tou're  dreaming,  Ferriss ;  *tis,  I  say,  quite 
in^oeeible.    I  can't,  and  I  don't  believe  it." 

^Jknd  why  not.  Sir?     Why  wouldn't  he,  if 
ha  eoald  ?    And,  faith,  if  it  wasn't  for  Edmond 
he  was  a  free  bird  before  morning, 
down  to  the  barrack,  Sir,  yourself^  and 
t ;  maybe  youll  believe  your  eyesight." 
«•  Scarcely,'*  said  I.    '<  What  did  he  say,  Feiv 


riss,  when  you  took  him  ?  How  did  you  know 
he  got  out  ?  Where  did  you  find  him?  Does 
he  now  admit  his  guilt  ?** 

**  He  never  opened  his  lips  since  I  took  him; 
but  I  heard  him  and  his  companion  talking  the 
whole  business  over  of  the  attack,  and  how  well 
they  esci4>ed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt  now,  at  all  events.  Oh  then  what  a 
sweet  tongue  he  had.  Sir.  Did  you  hear  him 
to-day — fikith,  I  believe  I  may  say  yesterday — 
why,  he  had  me  almost  persuaded  at  one  tiaie, 
in  spite  of  every  thing,  that  he  was  innocent." 

We  hastened  to  the  barrack.  As  I  entered 
the  day-room,  I  there  beheld  Tom  Courtney 
sitting  upon  a  form,  handcu£fod  to  another  man, 
and  a  policeman  on  either  end  guarding  them. 
He  had  changed  his  clothes,  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  had  time  to  cut  his  hair,  or  otherwise 
disguise  himself.  There  was  a  ferocity  in  his 
eye,  and  altogether,  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  which 
I  did  not  conceive  it  capable  of  assuming.  I 
looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said, 

**  God  help  you,  Tom  Courtney ;  what  is  this 
yon  have  done  ?" 

He  did  not  retorn  my  gase,  and  he  replied 
not. 

Looking  upon  him  from  that  moment  as  a 
condemned  and  hardened  hypocrite,  I  turned 
from  the  room,  and  gave  directions  that  no  per- 
son whatever  should  be  permitted  to  speak  to 
him,  or  he  to  any  one.     I  then  bron^t  Ferriss 

with  me  to  Mr. ,  the  magistrate,  whom  I 

routed  up  as  nnezpectedly  as  I  mjrself  had^been. 
As  we  went  along,  and  while  we  were  waiting 
for  the  magistrate  to  dress,  and  reconcile  him- 
self to  so  untimely  a  visit,  Ferriss  gave  me  the 
following  account  of  Tom  Courtney's  second  ar^ 
rest. 

He  and  his  companions  had  retired  to  their 
lodgings  rather  tired  and  harassed  after  the  da- 
ties  of  the  day.  Their  room  was  off  a  longi 
narrow  one,  which  was  used  as  a  tap-room. , 
There  was,  however,  another  door  leading  into 
their  room  from  an  outside  passage,  up  three 
little  tiiree-comered  steps,  which  door  was  gen- 
erally used  when  there  was  company  drinking 
in  the  tap-room;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
very  late,  and  as  Uiere  were  no  persons  in  it, 
Ferriss  and  his  comrades  passed  through  it 
into  their  sleeping-room,  and  were  retiring  to 
bed.  There  was  a  chink  of  the  door  between 
the  two  rooms  open.  Ferriss's  companions  had 
got  into  bed,  and  he  himself  had  taken  off  his 
clothes,  and  had  just  put  out  the  candle,  when 
he  heard  the  door  of  the  outside  room  open,  and 
steps  advance  into  it>  and  he  saw  a  light.  Now 
Ferriss  was  a  cautious,  sensible  man,  where  bna- 
iness  or  duty  was  concerned,  although  a  smart, 
pleasant  fellow  where  it  was  not.  He  never  did 
any  thing  in  a  hurry,  and  therefore  seldom  did 
it  wrong ;  and  in  this  instance  he  thought  it 
was  just  as  well  to  take  a  peep  through  the 
chink  previous,  as  he  thought,  to  stepping  into 
bed.  But  Ferriss  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night, 
near  as  he  was  to  doing  so ;  for  as  he  looked 
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out,  if  ever  he  saw  mortal  nua  lie  taw  Tom 
Courtney  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  table  direct- 
ly (^posite  him.  The  candle  ihoae  right  upon 
him — ^foll  on  hif  fiaee«*-he  eoold  not  be  mis- 
taken. There  was  another  man  sitting  side- 
ways to  the  table,  but  turned  round  toward 
Courtney,  so  that  be  could  not  see  his  &ee. 
But  it  was  no  matter;  he  saw  Tom  Courtney 
beyond  a  doubt;  nay,  if  a  doubt  could  have 
existed — ^which,  under  the  oiicumstanoes,  might 
hsre  been  natural— it  was  dispelled  by  the  fol- 
lowing conversation,  erery  word  of  which  Fer- 
riss  dnnk  in,  erectis  amriims,  with  more  than  or- 
dinary sUT^nrise : 

<'  Well,  Tom,  my  boy— lor  I  can't  help  call- 
ing yon  Tom,  though  you  l»d  me  not--I  h<^ 
I  may  congratulate  you  now,  at  least,  on  your 
esci4>e  from  the  halter,  eh?  Don*!  you  think 
you  may  say  you  are  safo  ?  Give  us  your  hand, 
old  boy." 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  a  contemptuous 
curl  of  the  lip— Twn  Courtney's  curi  all  ofw— 
and  letting  him  take  his  hand  rather  than  gir- 
ing  it  to  1dm,  replied : 

*'  Yes,  I  hope  we  are  safis,  perhaps,  from  that 
job;  but  recollect,  Martin,  theieareother  things 
to  the  full  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  widow's; 
and  the  sooner  we  can  get  dear  out  of  the  coun- 
tiy  the  better.  My  heart  misgires  me  that  there 
may  be  some  mischance  yet." 

*'  Your  heart  is  quite  right  for  once,  my  lad, 
at  all  OTents,"  thought  Ferriss;  but  he  would 
not  stir  for  the  world  until  he  heard  more. 
'*He  was,"  as  he  said  himself,  **in  the  receipt 
of  a  bagful  of  information  d  the  right  sort." 

^ Don't  be  downhearted,  man,"  continued 
Martin;  << here's  the  girl  with  the  whisky." 

It  was  just  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  girl  left  the  room. 

*'  Martin,  you  have  no  right  to  call  mt  down- 
hearted. BecoUectto^y,  di^'tlstanditlike 
A  man?  It  would  be  more  like  the  thing  if  I 
called  you  a  chicken-hearted  coward ;  you  were 
very  near  spmiing  all." 

"Well,  well,"  interrupted  &e  other,  "you 
eaid  enough  about  that  already,  and  I  told  yon 
I  couldn't  help  it  The  recollection  of  the  poor 
Widow  Murphy's  screams,  and  the  blood  upon 
her  gray  hairs  and  face,  and  the  way  that  you 
speke,  Tom,  and  wanted  the  people  to  atand 
back,  that  I  might  be  seen,  was  too  much  for 
me ;  and  the  place  was  so  hot,  and,  altogether, 
I  could  not  help  it;  but  it's  idl  over  now,  and 
you  promised  you  would  not  bring  it  up  again ; 
eo  no  more  about  it.  But  let  us  hear  your  plan, 
Tom;  what  is  it?" 

*^  Just  to  drink  my  share  of  this  half-pint, 
smoke  a  pipe,  and  be  the  best  half  of  die  way 
to  Galway  before  daylight— ^riU  that  do  ?" 

"Bight  well :  here's  to  yon  and  me ;  there's 
not  another  man  in  Ireland  would  have  escaped 
as  you  have." 

They  drank  and  helped  themselves  again. 

All  this  time  Ferriss  was  stealing  into  his 
jacket  and  trowaers  like  a  mouse,  and  listening 
and  peeing  at  the  same  time.     Be  was  glad 


to  see— "what  no  man  ever  saw  befors-^lba 
Courtney  ehaiging  a  pipe,  and  ptepariog  t» 
smoke.  This  was  mils  and  vpfAaM  to  Fsfni: 
it  was  his  time  for  business,  and  of  all  mea  ii 
the  foiee  he  was  not  likely  to  spoH  a  job  bf 
hurry.  He  therefore  stole  over,  and  veiy^ 
gerly  awakened  his  two  comrades,  and  whis- 
pered to  them — 

"For  their  life  net  to  open  their  %  or  mtb 
a  noise,  but  to  dress  themselves  as  mart  sad 
as  quietly  as  possible.  And,"  he  added,  "oor 
fortunea  are  made." 

This  having  been  aceomplished— not  tlrt 
making  of  tiieir  fortunes,  but  the  drssraig  them- 
selves—he  UAd  them  who  was  in  the  ovLtnk 
room,  and  sent  them  in  thehr  stodtm*'ht/i,  bM 
with  their  bayonets,  through  the  little  dooref 
which  I  ttpckt^  the  outer  door  of  tbedrinlmg- 
room,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  tiie  men,  sad 
wiA  directions  to  stand  fast  until  tbey  faasid 
him  inside.  All  being  arranged  as  he  dizeded, 
he  returned  to  his  former  position,  and  taking 
a  final  peep,  he  aaw  Tom  Courtney  sod  kb 
companion  puffing  away.  Need  I  «?,  wbst 
next  ?  Ferriss,  Growing  open  the  door,  rvshed 
hk6  a  tiger  upon  Tom  Courtney  and  gripped 
him  by  the  throat ;  the  other  two  meo  ^nmg 
in  widk  drawn  bayonets.  There  was  a  tefbl 
struggle— 'twaa  for  Mfe  or  death— and  Comtaey 
and  his  companion  fought  like  perams  who 
knew  and  felt  what  the  result  of  defeat  mtst 
be ;  but  Ferriss  and  his  comrades  were  no  light 
customers,  and  the  odds  being  in  tiieir  feror, 
both  as  to  numbers  and  being  armed  (sMioiigh 
they*  did  not  inflict  any  injury  with  their  btyo* 
nets),  Courtney  and  his  acccnnplice  weie  idti- 
mately  overpowered  and  handcuffed,  and  ia  a 
very  short  time  after  were  lodged  in  the  pohee- 
barradc,  where  a  strong  guard  was  placed  orer 
them. 

When  Ferriss^had  finished  the  recital  fton 
which  I  have  put  the  above  into  the  form  of 
detail,  he  pulled  out  an  Isle  of  Man  half-penny 
out  of  his  pocket.      * 

"Do  you  see  that.  Sir?"  said  he,  holdiog  it 
on  the  pakn  of  his  hand  in  the  moonlight 

I  did ;  it  had  three  legs  kicking  ererj  waj 
upon  it 

"I  wouldn't  take  a  five-pound  note  for  that 
half-penny ;  I  never  won  a  toss  but  the  one  I 
won  with  that,  and  it  was  the  means  of  mj 
taking  Tom  Courtney;  for  the  TubbercnUen 
boys  and  us  tossed  up  to  see  where  we'd  stop 
in  town— we  were  for  Hinnegan^  and  they 
were  for  M'Coy's,  if  I  lost  Ae  toss  we'd  hare 
gone  to  McCoys,  and  Courtney  was  dean  gone « 
forever." 

We  were  standing  at  the  hall-door  all  thb 
time,  waiting  for  the  magi^rate.  The  door 
was  at  lengtii  opened,  and  we  went  up  ttsirs  to 
the  drawing-room.  I  told  him  that  Courtney 
was,  indeed,  a  villain  and  a  hypocrite;  that 
he  had  made  his  escape  fh>m  the  jail,  with  die 
asristance  of  an  accomplice;  that  FerrisB  had 
overheard  htm  fully  admit  the  crime,  and  boart 
of  how  he  had  escaped ;  but  most  fortunate^ 
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bo  tuid  b6on  emblod)  with  tiie  issistaitctt  of  his 
comrades,  to  mpprehend  them  both  in  the  lodg- 
mg-hoiise,  and  thoy  were  then  nader  a  strong 
giuzd  in  the  poliee  barradc    I  fbnnd  it  jost  as 

bard  to  penoade  Mr. c^  the  faet  asFerriss 

btd  found  it  to  persuade  me ;  bnt  be  came  np 
to  the  banaek,  and  was  there  perfisctlj  satisfied 
of  the  whole  thing.  Lilce  mjsel^  he  asked 
him  one  or  two  qnestions,  and  recetring  no 
answer,  tnmed  away.  We  determined,  then, 
to  remain  np  all  night  till  the  jail  shonld  be 
open  in  ^e  morning,  and  we  brovght  Feniss 
back  again  to  the  magistrate's  lodgings,  where 
we  tookaTeiyfiiU  statement  fiom  hin^  in  writ* 
ing,  of  the  oonTersation  and  arrest  of  Conrtnej 
and  the  other  man ;  and  if  a  person  oonld  ei^y 
any  thing  at  snch  a  time,  we  almost  did  enjoy 
the  idea  of  the  governor^  distraction,  when  he 
first  heard  of  Courtney's  escape,  and  his  Hct 
again,  when  we  should  inform  him  that  he  had 
been  retaken.  Mnaing  and  thinking  on  these 
things,  we  turned  our  steps  toward  the  jail  long 
before  the  usual  hour  for  its' being  open,  or  the 
officials  ready  for  business.  Wlien  we  tnmed 
die  eomer,  early  as  it  was,  we  saw  the  govenior 
Handing  at  the  outer  gate,  with  his  hands  in 
his  bkck  ftlrtt  jacket  pockets,  and  his  head 


*'He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  heard  it  yet,'* 
Midi. 

*<Ofa,  he  must,"  said  Mr. ^  <' look  at 

him." 

We  approached  him ;  there  was  nothing  of 
excitement  or  hurry  about  him :  rather  a  mel- 
anchdy  sadness,  as  he  returned  our  **  Good- 
morning,  goremor.*' 

"This  is  a  bad  business,"  said  Mr. ; 

*'bnt  it  might  hare  been  worse." 

**Wor8e,  Sir  t  my  God,  Sir,  how  oonld  it  be 
worse  ?    The  poor  young  fellow  I" 

"Poor  young  fellow  I  How  so  ?  He  might 
hare  escaped  altogether;  he  was  within  a  mxp 
of  your  fittgen  of  being  off." 

"Escapedl  being  off!  what  do  yon  mean? 
Ah!  no,  no,  poor  fellow !  I  am  quite  certain  he 
would  not  hafe  mored  a  step  if  the  gales  were 
open  all  night  and  that  it  was  to  sare  his  life.** 

Mr. And  I  kxAed  at  each  other;  we 

<itid  not  suppose  he  had  heard  a  word  of  what 
had  happened. 

"  Was  it  late  last  night  when  you  saw  him  ? 
Or  when  did  yon  see  him  last  ?*'  said  I. 

•''Poor  fellow!  I  hare  bnt  just  left  him,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  eridence,  I  declare  to 
Hearen,  gentleman,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  erer 
a  man  was  hanged  in  the  wrong,  that  man  will.** 

"What,'*  cried  Mr. and  myself  in  a 

breath;  "do  you,  indeed,  say  that  he  is  here? 
that  he  has  not  made  his  escape  ?** 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,  this  is  no  time  for  joking ; 
I  am  not  able  tobear  it— 4ndeed,  I  am  not,  and 
I  did  not  expect  it  from  either  of  you.  Ah ! 
poor  fellow  I  I  nerer  saw  so  reconciled  a  creat- 
mn.  He  says^  but  for  his  mother  he  could 
^earitalL    PoorfeUowl    God  help  him  r 

"Indeed,**  aaid  I,  "we  are  Jiot  joking:  it 


would  be  worse  titan  cruel  to  do  so  at  such  a 
time;  but  you  must  be  mistaken,  for,  beyond 
a  doubt,  Tom  Cknmaey  did  make  his  escape 
last  night,  and  has  becm  leti^en,  with  one  of 
his  aceompUoee,  by  some  of  my  men ;  they  will 
be  here  in  a  teiw  minutes.  One  of  my  men — 
Ferries— eren  heard  him  confiess  the  whole 
business,  while  talking  to  his  accomplice.** 

The  governor  looked  at  me  as  if  he  thooght 
I  was  mad,  and  then  at  Mr.  -^— ^  to  see  if  he 
would  confirm  what  I  had  said.  Mr.  —  saw 
the  state  of  excitement  he  was  getting  into,  and 
said, 

"When,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  did  yon  see 
him  last  ?     This  is  most  extraordinary  !*' 

"  Not  ten  minutes  ago ;  why,  I  tell  you^  I 
had  but  just  left  him  not  fire  minntet  when  yon 
turned  the  eomer  and  came  toward  me ;  bnt 
come  and  yon  shall  see  him  yourselTes  dui 
moment,  poor  fellow !  God,  I  say,  help  him ; 
indeed,  he  has  helped  him  wonderfully,  for  I 
nerer  saw  so  reconciled  a  creature— he*s  like  a 
lamb;  come,  gentlemen,  and  satasly  yonrselyes." 

And  as  he  turned  to  lead  the  way  I  saw, 
what  I  had  nev«r  seen  before,  tears  trembling 
in  the  eyes  of  the  goremor  of  a  jaiL  I  confess 
I  had  my  doubts,  as  I  followed  him,  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  at  that  moment,  as  I  felt  confident 
of  the  impossibility  of  his  showing  us  Tom  Court- 
ney. We  arrired  at  the  cell-door,  and  my  heart 
beat  violently — I  knew  not  fh>m  what  cause. 
The  goremor  nnlodced  the  door  and  we  en- 
tered ;  there  sat  the  real,  true  Tom  Courtney, 
as  innooent  befc»e  the  Lord  and  his  country  of 
the  murder  for  which  he  had  been  condemned 
as  the  new-bora  lamb.  We  had  cautioned  the 
goTeraor  on  no  account  to  make  any  allusion 
to  the  sub^  of  our  previous  oonrersation ; 
and  having  merely  paid  him  a  short  visit  of 
apparent  sjrmpatiiy,  we  left  the  ceU. 

On  our  return  to  Ae  outer  gate  the  police 
vrere  just  coming  in  with  the  prisoners,  and  at 
they  passed  into  the  ante-room  f(»r  eixamination 
the  govemor  actually  started ;  he  pinched  my 
arm,  and,  turning  adde,  he  said, 

"  My  God,  how  perfectly  alike !— I  see  it  all  I 
it  must  be  the  case  1*' 

The  truth  had  fiashed  npon  ns  when  we  saw 
Tom  Courtney  in  the  cell ;  it  now  flashed  upon 
the  govemor  when  he  taw  the  prisoners  pass 
him  into  the  ante-room. 

The  room  was  tiien  cleared^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  prisoner,  the  govemor,  and 
mysd^  and  Ferriss  was  directed  to  remain. 
Mx,  —  having  then  cautioned  the  prisoner 
in  the  usual  manner,  conwienced  to  examine 
him.  He  stated  that  his  name  was  Michael 
Lynch,  that  he  was  from  the  county  Galway, 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  any  crime 
he  was  taken  np  for,  or  charged  with ;  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  feir  of  Enniskillen  to  buy 
pigs,  when  he  was  taken  np  by  that  gentleman 
there  (pointing  to  Ferrits)  for  what  he  could 
not  tell.  This  is  all  that  could  be  got  out  of 
him,  as  he  positively  dedined  saying  one  word 
more,  or  answering  any  questions  whatever. 
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He  was  then  removed,  and  the  other  prisoner 
brought  in ;  and  as  they  passed  in  the  lobby  I 
heard  Lynch  say  to  the  other,  *'  A  dark  night, 
friend  r  at  the  same  time  giving  him  a  signifi- 
cant look.  Another  dumb  witness,  thought  L 
This  man  was  in  like  manner  cautioned  and  ex- 
amined. He  said  his  name  was  Martin  Cooney, 
that  he  *'  did  not  mind  the  caution  he  got  one 
straw,  he  would  tell  the  whole,  if  he  was  to  be 
hanged  for  it  the  next  moment ;  and  it's  longing 
I  am  since  yesterday,  when  I  heard  him  speak- 
ing, to  tell  it."  He  was  cautioned  again,  and 
it  was  fally  explained  to  him  that  any  thing  he 
said  would  be  written  down  and  proved  against 


hnp 


'  So  best,  so  best,  gentlemen.  Fll  tell  every 
thing.  I  have  enough  upon  me,  and  Fll  have 
no  more — least  of  all,  the  blood  of  that  poor 
innocent  young  man,  Tom  Courtney.  Gentle- 
men, my  companion's  name  is  Peter  Hopkins, 
I  don't  know  what  he  told  you ;  he's  from  one 
village  with  me,  in  the  county  Mayo ;  'twas  he, 
and  I,  and  another  boy — ^no  matter  who,  but 
rU  tell  if  I  am  obliged— that  broke  into  the 
Widow  Mnrphjr's  house  and  robbed  and  mur- 
dered her.  Tom  Courtney  never  set  a  foot 
near  it  no  more  than  you  did ;  but  Hopkins  is 
so  like  him,  ihat  he  was  taken  for  him  hj  e^erj 
one  that  saw  him  that  night;  even  his  own 
uncle,  as  Phil  Moran  turns  out  to  be,  swore  to 
him.  If  you  misdoubt  me,  gendemen,  you'll 
find  an  old  purse  in  his  small-clothes'  podcet  this 
very  moment  that  belonged  to  the  daughter; 
she  swore  to  it  yesterday,  and  she'll  know  it." 

*'  Be  gad  you  won't  get  it  in  At«  podcet,"  said 
Ferriss,  **for  I  have  it  in  mine;  but  surely  I 
got  it  in  his  pocket  just  now,  when  I  searched 
him.  Here  it  is,  gentlemen,  and  money  enough 
in  it  too ;"  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table. 

<*  The  less  I  lie  then,  'tis  all  the  one  thing," 
Cooney  continned.  "  Oh,  gentlemen,  I  thank 
God  I'm  taken,  for  surely  tiiat  young  man  is 
innocent,  dean  innocent.  I  had  like  to  faint 
in  the  court-house  yesterday  when  he  was 
speaking  about  the  real  murderers;  and  Hop- 
kins is  the  chief  one,,  and  I'm  the  other.  Oh, 
Tom  Courtney,  a  hair  of  your  head  shall  never 
fall  by  me,  now  that  I'm  taken;  and  thank 
God,  gentlemen,  I  am  taken." 

In  this  strain  he  went  on,  and  the  magistrate 
took  down  a  full  and  detailed  statement  which 
he  gave  of  the  transaction  at  the  Widow  Mur- 
phy's, but  which  you  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  already.  He  further  stated,  **that  when 
they  heard  a  young  man  named  Tom  Courtney 
was  charged  with  the  murder  and  taken  up, 
they  knew  that  it  must  have  been  from  a  strong 
lUceness  between  him  and  Hopkins,  as  Hopkins 
had  been  called  Tom,  even  Tom  Courtney,  on 
that  night,  by  both  the  widow  imd  her  daughter, 
and  also  by  Philip  Moran,  at  the  public  house. 
They  thought  it  a  good  chance,  and  were  de- 
termined to  let  him  suffer  for  it  He  was  quite 
sure  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not  been 
taken  up.  There  were  two  or  three  warrants 
out  Bgidnst  him  in  the  county  of  Mayo  for  dif- 


ferent crimes,  all  bad  enough,  but  no  i 
among  them.? 

He  then  gave  die  name  and  residenee  of  ^ 
third  man,  and  repeated  that  he  was  wSHag 
and  ready  to  abide  by  all  he  had  stated;  thai 
his  mind  and  consdenoe  were  easy  since  be  wai 
prevented  from  being  aocessofy  to  the  maidcr 
of  Tom  Courtney. 

The  prisoners  wers  then  committed  for  ie> 
examination,  and  the  governor  was  directed  to 
to  keep  them  strictly  separate. 

The  next  step  was  to  send  for  Cslheriat 
Murphy  and  Winefred  Cox,  in  order  to  lee  tf 
they  could  identify  Bfartin  Cooney,  sod  what 
they  would  say  upon  seeing  Peter  HopkiBi 
For  this  purpose  the  prisoners  were  placed  is  a 
yard  with  ten  or  twelve  others,  and  tbey  itood 
next  each  other  but  two.  Catherine  iivr^ 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  yard,  and  d»> 
sired  to  look  in  through  a  small  square  bok^ 
and  say  if  she  saw  any  poaon  she  kneir,  oc 
had  ever  seen  before ;  but  she  had  been  kqit  ia 
perfect  ignorance  ofwhat  had  taken  {daee.  Ske 
looked  for  some  time,  ranging  her  eyes  fiun  ow 
end  to  the  other  of  die  row.  As  they  readied 
Cooney  on  eadi  occasion  they  stopped,  and^ 
gaaed  for  scmie  seconds  at  him;  tiiey  alio 
paused,  but  not  so  long,  as  they  foil  upon  Bop 
kins,  and  I  thought  she  turned  a  little  pak. 
At  length,  turning  to  the  magistrate,  she  asid, 

**  Yes,  Sir,  I  do ;  I  see  another  of  the  maa 
who  attacked  my  mother's  house." 

"  Point  out  where  he  stands,"  said  die  nsglf- 
trate. 

*'He's  standing  there,  ^,  next  but  tvols 
the  poor  fellow  who  was  condemned  yesteid^^ 
but  whose  dress  is  greatly  changed  siooe  4fl^ 
That's  him  with  the  red  hair ;  he's  the  man  %m 
Winny  Cox  grappled  with.  Pd  take  my  osA 
to  him  upon  a  hundred  books." 

The  magistrate  then  assured  her  that  Tte 
Courtney  was  not  in  the  yard  at  aU.  At  fid 
not  appear  to  believe  him,  and  die  auuKiiiiti 
the  man  again  very  closely,  and  said, 

^^l9  not  that  him  next  but  two  on  Ae  ri^ 
of  the  man  I  have  just  pointed  out,  witliteiti 
hair?" 

The  magistrate  and  the  governor  both  tot* 
emnly  assured  her  that  was  not  Tom  Couta^^ 
and  that  he  was  not  there.  She  appeared  fM^ 
ly  confused,  and  burst  into  a  profuse  ] 
tion. 

**  Bring  me  into  the  room,  for  €tod^  i 
said  she,  **attd  give  me  a  drink  of  ' 
These  are  the  two  identical  mea»  lnynii  • 
doubt  I  see  them  together  now  as  I  sairdlip 
that  night.  Oh,  Tom  Courtney,  woddIMM 
mur — " 

But  ere  she  could  finidi  the 
readied  the  room-door  she  had  fiamtel. 
kins  was  "then  removed  (I  can  not  wtf\ 
the  magistrate  would  have  it  so),  i 
Cox  was  brought  to  the  door.     B^l 
and  distinctly  identified  Coonay  m  ' 
with  whom  she  had  struggled  on  T       _ 
the  attack,  and  all  she  appe«redl»Mfc1 
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quire  to  make  her  perfectly  happj  in  this  life 
was,  then  and  there,  to  be  let  at  Atm,  with  her 
bare  hands. 

'*Let  me  at  him;  tiiafs  all  ever  1*11  ask. 
Oh,  let  me  at  the  yillain,  that's  all  FU  ask,"  she 
repeated  half  a  dozen  times  before  she  could  be 
removed  from  the  door. 

Mr. und  I  then  requested  the  goremor 

on  no  account  whatever  to  permit  any  commu- 
nication to  be  made  to  Courtney  of  what  had 
transpired,  for  the  present,  as  we  intended  to 
post  off  directly  after  the  Judge  who  had  con- 
demned him,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  every 
thing  that  had  occurred,  and  take  his  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. y  who  never  fbigot  any  thing  which 

he  ought  to  do,  also  arranged  with  the  governor 
to  wait  upon  the  other  Judge  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment he  could  properly  do  so,  and  reveal  to  him 
the  facts  which  had  become  known,  and  that  we 
had  gone  after  Sir  VRQiam  Smi^  to  inform 
him.  In  the  mean  time  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  kept  separate,  and  all  communication  be* 
tvreen  them  strictly  prohibited. 

I  pass  over  our  interview  with  the  Judge.  I 
foond  that  his  lordship  had,  as  I  supposed,  be- 
lieved Tom  innocent.  His  lordship  sent  me 
beck  to  break  the  news  to  the  poor  fellow  cau- 
tiously. 

On  our  return  I  lost  no  time  in  speeding  to 
the  jail  upon  my  mission  of  life  and  light  to  the 
dsrk  and  troubled  heart  of  poor  Tom  Courtney. 
I  met  the  governor  in  the  yard,  who  told  me 
that  no  person  had  since  seen  Courtney  except 
himself,  and  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  of  what  had  happened.  I  told  him,  short- 
ly, of  our  interview  with  Sir  William  Smith. 
He  came  with  me  himself,  and,  opening  the 
cell-door,  I  entered,  and  he  shut  me  in. 

Tom  Courtney  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his 
bed,  bat  started  up  to  meet  me  the  moment  I 
ontered,  and,  stretching  out  both  his  hands  to 
me,  he  said, 

''Oh,  Sir,  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  I  thought 
jott  would  have  been  to  see  me  to-day  before 
this  hour.  My  time  is  short.  Oh,  Sir,  I  have 
spent  a  miserably  wretched  night  and  day — 
death  itself  would  be  preferable  to  the  night  I 
spent  I  wished  to  have  told  you  this  morning, 
but  you  hurried  away,  I  knew  not  why.  Oh, 
Sir,  I  have  been  neariy  mad — at  times  I  think 
I  am  mad.  Can  you  wonder  ?  Oh,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  I  wish  it  was  all  over.  Oh, 
Sir,  if  I  could  subdue  my  heart  to  the  will  of 
God— if  I  could/eei  that  I  had  submitted  to  His 
mysterious  will---with  what  pleasure  I  could  be- 
hold the  light  of  that  fatal  morning  now  so  near 
at  hand ;  but  I  have  had  a  fearful  struggle,  and, 
I  hope— oh,  yea,  I  do  hope — that  I  have  not 
lost  the  battle.  At  one  time  I  feared  I  had 
heen  conquered,  and  that  all  was  Tost.  Oh, 
Sir,"  he  continued,  and  a  curious  change  came 
oyer  him;  "oh,  Sir,  I  have  spent  a  miserable 
oight  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  not  slept  at  all — 
the  waking  to  a  new  certainty  of  consciousness 
was  frightful ;  and  I  had  a  tormenting  dream. 


I  thought — ah !  it  must  have  been  but  thought — 
but  about  two  hours  ago,  that  little  window 
above  my  head  was  open  as  it  is  now ;  and  I 
fancied — Vm  sure  it  must  have*  been  but  fancy 
— but  I  did  think  I  heard  some  one  in  the  yard 
say— 

"  'If  that  be  true,  it  saves  Tom  Courtney.' 

*<  Pm  almost  sure  I  heard  the  words,  or  some 
of  them ;  but,  surely,  if  there  were  any  grounds 
for  hope,  you,  at  least,  Sir,  would  not  have  left 
me  so  long  a  prey  to  despair." 

He  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  leaned 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table  which  was  near  the 
bed  where  he  sat. 

I  had  let  him  run  on  all  this  time,  think^g 
it  best  to  do  so;  indeed,  I  knew  not  how  I 
could  have  stopped  or  interrupted  him,  such 
was  the  rapidity  with  which  he  spoke,  without 
being  too  sudden  and  abrupt  inmy  communica* 
tion.  I  now  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  bed, 
and  took  his  hand ;  'twas  red  hot ;  and  I  said, 

"  Tom,  my  good  friend,  I  could  wish  to  see 
you  calmer  and  more  composed ;  more  totally 
thrown  upon  the  Lord  for  help  and  comfort." 

He  interrupted  me  with — 

'*  Oh,  Sir,  the  bitterest  pang  within  my  heart 
is  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  seek  help  and 
comfort  as  I  ought ;  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  submit  myself  blindly,  entirely  to  His  will, 
without  questioning  it.  But  I  sometimes — ah, 
too  often,  I  want  to  know  His  reasons  for  this 
sore  affliction ;  unmerited,  indeed,  Sir,  unmer- 
ited, so  £ftr  as  regards  the  crime  which  has  been 
put  upon  me.  I  know  it  is  as  a  child  I  riiould 
submit ;  but  I  inquire  His  reasons ;  I  ask  what 
I  have  done ;  I  argue  with  Him,  and  at  times  I 
fear  I  openly  rebel ;  yet  with  all  this  there  has 
been  a  constant  prayer  that  it  might  be  other- 
wise with  me ;  and  my  state  of  mind  for  the 
last  hour^-oh,  how  precious,  how  invaluable  is 
an  hour  now  to  me ! — has  been  reconciled,  and, 
I  trust,  submissive.  I  had  intended,  Sir,  had 
the  Lord  permitted,  to  have  endeavored  to  serve 
Him  in  a  foreign  land,  for  which  choice  there 
were  many  reasons.  Having  seen  a  bright 
light,  I  felt  fired  with  zeal  to  wander  among 
distant  and  unknown  r^ons  to  impart  it  to 
others  —  hence,  perhaps,  the  connection  of 
naked  savages  with  my  sleeping  thoughts ;  but 
there  was  too  much  of  /  wiU  in  my  plans,  and 
the  Lord  has  indeed  shown  me  that  *•  Man  pro- 
poseth«  but  God  disposeth.'  His  will  be  done ; 
with  His  help,  nothing  shall  again  disturb  my 
soul.     €rod  is  good;  His  will  bo  done." 

**  He  is,  indeed,  good,  Tom,"  said  I,  pressing 
his  hand,  which  still  almost  set  mine  on  fire. 
"He  is  very  good,  and  can  save  those  who  trust 
in  him ;  He  can  save  to  the  uttermost." 

"  I  do  trust  Him  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul;  I  am  content.  Here  I  am,  O  Lord — 
thine — thine;  do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt."  And 
he  hid  his  face  again  in  his  hands.  "  Oh,  Sir," 
he  added,  almost  immediately  starting  up,  and 
turning  his  full  gaze  upon  me ;  "the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  is  dark,  very  dark ;  and  to 
enter  it  while  the  sun  is  shining  over  me,  and 
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birds  singing  roand  me,  tnd  tiie  fngranoe  of 
the  blooming  flowers  fresh  upon  the  brentfa  of 
spring,  and  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  fnll 
of  joung  and  ardent  hopes — all  tiiis  might,  per- 
chance, be  borne,  had  sickness,  or  even  acci- 
dent, brought  down  an  unsullied  name  to  an 
untimely  grave ;  but  oh !  thus  to  be  cut  off  by 
a  cruel  and  disgraceful  death,  with  the  stain  of 
murder  falsely  stamped  upon  my  name  and 
race ;  oh,  Sir,  it  is  a  dark,  a  dreadfU,  a  mytte- 
rious  dispensation  1" 

<<  God  is  powerful  as  well  as  good,"  said  I ; 
'*  His  arm  is  not  shortened  that  He  can  not  save ; 
trust  in  Him  eren  still,  Tom  :**  and  I  pressed  his 
hai)d  fervently. 

He  turned  a  pierdng  glance  upon  me. 

"  Take  care,  Sir,  oh,  take  care  what  you  say. 
I  told  you  I  was  content ;  strike  not  the  spark 
of  hope  again,  or  I  shall  die  mad,  and  perhaps 
be  lost." 

<*  Recollect,  Tom,  that  the  knii^  was  actually 
raised  in  Abraham's  hand  to  slay  his  son  be- 
fore the  Lord  saw  fit  to  interfere  to  save  him. 
He  can  save  yon  even  still,  Tom,  if  it  be  His 
will  to  do  so." 

"  If— if,"  he  repeated,  convulsively,  while  the 
burning  tears  ran  down  his  wrists  into  his  ooat- 
sleeves.  '*If--ah,  Sir,  you  could  not  be  so 
cruel  as  to  speak  thus  if  there  be  no  hope." 

*'Tom,"  I  continued,  as  he  still  kept  his  fiuse 
hid  in  his  hands — "  do  you  remember  ever  to 
have  given  a  purse  to  Catherine  Muiphy ;  the 
one,  I  suppose,  which  she  swore  to  in  her  evi- 
dence T* 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me.  There 
was  a  wildness  in  his  eye,  and  a  twitching  about 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  that  almost  frightened 
me,  and  I  even  still  feared  the  effects  of  the 
comitiunication  that  was  rising  on  my  tongue. 

**  Tes,"  said  he,  more  calmly  than  I  expected ; 
<«  some  years  ago.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

**  Would  you  know  it  again,  Tom,  if  you  saw 
it  now?" 

''Sorely,  any  where  in  the  wori^:  'twas  a 
leather  purse,  lined  with  silk,  and  letters  marked 
upon  the  lining.  But  why  do  you  talk  of  such 
things  flow?     I  should  think  of  other  matters. 

I  expect  the  Rev.  Mr.  A every  moment 

Talk  not  of  them  now,  I  beseech  you." 

*as  that  it,  Tom?"  said  I,  throwing  it  upon 
the  table  before  him. 

'<  Yes,"  said  he,  snatching  it  up,  that  is  the 
very  purse.  Where,  where,  did  you  get  it? 
Catherine  Murphy  swore  it  was  taken  away  by 
the  murderers.  Oh,  Sir,  tell  me  where  did  you 
get  it.  When  ? — ^where  ? — ^how  ? — speak  quick- 
ly." 

"  In  the  pocket,  Tom,  of  as  great  a  villain  as 
ever  lived,"  said  I :  ''in  the  pocket  of  the  real 
murderer." 

"There,  I  am  saved  I"  shouted  Tom,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  seiring  me  by  the  collar  of 
the  coat  with  both  his  hands,  and  shaking  me 
furiously.  "I  am  saved!  oh,  tell  me  I  am 
saved  t  My  God,  I  thank  thee !  Oh,  my  mo- 
ther l" 


"You  are,  Tom,  saved,  beyond  the  potabil- 
ity of  a  doubt :  not  pardoned,  for  they  have  no- 
thing to  pardon ;  but  fully,  freely  saved." 

He  stood  for  a  moment  like  one  bewildered, 
like  a  statue ;  the  bnming  flush  fled  from  hit 
cheek,  and  became  as  it  was^ont  to  be  in  Tom 
Courtney's  happier  hours.  The  water-gates  of 
his  heart  were  broken  up,  and  gashed  forth  is 
torrents  of  soft,  cool  tears.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  I  left  the 
room. 

A  few  words,  by  way  of  oondusion,  are  ne- 
cessary to  this  story.  It  has  already  extended 
far  beyond  what  I  had  anticqmted  when  I  cooi- 
menced  to  take  it  down  in  the  fbrm  of  a  nam- 
tive  from  the  heads  given  in  my  private  jounil ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitBte  to  say  that  it  is  a  faitiiffll 
detail  of  facts  which  took  place  under  my  on 
knowledge.  All  the  conversation  in  cont,  n 
well  as  Tom  Courtney's  address  upon  eonrfe- 
tion,  are  stated  precisely  as  they  occuned,  sod 
were  taken  down  by  myself  at  the  time. 

Tom  Courtney  saw  Hopkins  before  he  left 
the  jail ;  he  smiled  a  scornful  smile  as  he  look- 
ed at  him ;  he  admitted  diere  was  a  stiong  like- 
ness between  them,  but  he  could  not  be  bo  good 
a  judge  upon  that  point  as  others ;  he  lendad- 
ed  me,  however,  of  his  dream,  recurring  to  die 
subject  several  times  at  some  length,  tad  de- 
clared at  last  that  he  fully  and  freely  fatfgKn 
the  persons  who  swore  against  hl]ii-~adJn|^ 
"  that  had  it  been  in  the  daytime  he  coold 
scarcely  have  forgiven  them." 

Sir  William  Smith  it  was  who  tried  Ho|ddBl 

at  C r,  and  he  told  me  afterward  tiiat  em 

between  twins  he  had  nsver  seijti  so  j»erf«ft  » 
likcnesn.  Courtney's  mothcf  al5o  iawHpptiw, 
an d^— oh  J  the  fon d n ess  of  ft  moth«r*s  heorc— ^ 
strenuot^sly  denied  that  there  was  the  ^maiku 
rtiifmbfiihce  between  htm  and  her  ^'boj^'*  ihit 
Hdbody  but  a  eommfin  fool  could  mrstake  thtm. 
This  opinion  she  niaintoJiied  to  the  lant,  lad  f 
doubt  not  that  a  he  really  believed  it. 

The  liny  fortnight  that  1  told  Tom  Cmsmej 
he  wa.'c  saved,  an  order  for  his  dischar^  htrii^ 
arrive i],  there  was  a  menj  and  a  happy  piity  al 
the  jnil^gate.  The  whok  pariih  came  in  tofpi* 
poor  Tom  a  joroas  greeting  and  a,  chefffiilitf^ 
cort  to  his  home  onee  more.  Cbm  tJ  all  4»- 
scriptions,  low-baek  and  high-back^  pp  and 
tflx-ciirtSj  nrriviug  every  moment;  vneh  knA- 
ing^  of  straps,  and  stitching  of  ham  vis ;  f9dk 
mbhingof  BtiiTUpe^  and  poncbingof  lifiliii  i 
Bnie>othinjjf  of  cuehionSi  and  greasitig^wh 
was  never  Bcen  aa  liad  lieen  going  on  fnjtt  4i^ 
light.  Upward  of  sixty  men,  mounierd  m&  Mi 
country  horsei^  three  abreast,  in  itani;  lAf» 
came  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cara  and  tithi*ri^ 
hieles  of  one  sort  or  other,  fUled  with  lb*  %m^ 
ty  an  d  ft\sh  ion  of  the  parith.  Next  tlie  )iB<f0* 
»tcK>d  an  empty  jaunting-car^  the  bo^^e**  I»<*1 
covered  with  boughs  of  ev^ji^g^reen,  nodiSiBf  la 
the  breeze,  with  now  and  then  a  pfoti'lj  ifij*- 
tient  torn  of  the  he4id,  and  a  pawii^  of  ti» 
ground  hv  the  animal ;  foT  he  wai  old  1^' 
CoQrtnev*g  jnnuting'ettr  horse — and  a  p>od  •••• 
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BUly  WM  now  moanted  in  the  driving-seftt,  with 
whip  and  reins  in  hand,  ready  for  the  start; 
while  ftbout  two  handred  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, on  foot,  filed  along  the  jail-wall,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  gate,  ready  to  follow,  two 
abceaat,  in  the  rear. 

Presently  a  monster  key  was  heard  struggling 
in  the  lock,  and  with  a  lood  short  shoot  of  the 
bolt,  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  forth  issued 
Tom  Courtney  leaning  on  his  father's  arm,  while 
apon  his  own  leaned  his  mother,  smiling  and 
jojons,  though  rescued,  I  may  say  at  the  last 
moment  from  a  broken-hearted  grare.  I  wish 
yon  coold  have  heard  the  shout  that  rent  the 
air  aji  they  appeared :  I  have  heard  ^nd  simul- 
taneona  shouts  from  assembled  thousands — ay, 
tens  of  thousands — ^but  so  hearty,  so  enthusias- 
ticy  so  devoted  a  cheer  I  never  heard,  and  never 
can  again  hear.  Shall  I  say  it?  Yes,  nor  do  I 
blush  to  own  it,  that  it  brought  tears  of  sympa- 
thy and  joy— of  exultation — swelling,  up  in  my 
eyes.  If  they  ran  over,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours, 
but  many  there  were  that  wept  outright. 

Tom  Courtney  and  his  mother  mounted  on 
one  side,  while  his  father  and  Philip  Moran 
monnted  on  the  other.  Three  cheers  more  rent 
the  air;  the  word  '*  Forward l"  ran  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  Billy  Courtney  cracked  his  whip ;  old 
Lany  Murrin,  the  piper,  dressed  in  a  spick  and 
span  new  suit,  struck  up  a  lively  quickstep  in 
advance  of  the  whole  procession,  which  moved 
forward  with  smiling,  happy,  chatting  faces; 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  Tom  Courtney,  a  free 
and  happy  man,  sat  at  breakfast  with  a  numer- 
eos  perty  of  delighted  friends  in  his  old  home. 
Somewhat  about  two  years  subsequent  to 
the  termination  of  the  above  transaction  Tom 
Coortney  joined  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  So- 
ciety, and  BOOB  after  was  ordained  one  of  their 
ministers,  and  haftened  to  fulfill  the  aspiration 
of  his  heart — I  think  it  was  to  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. I  saw  a  letter  ih>m  him  to  a  religious  friend: 
be  was  well ;  and  freely  alluded  to  the  incidents 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  detail.  He  thank- 
ed God  for  what  had  occurred,  saying,  that  "he 
considered  it  had  been  the  greatest  of  the  many 
mercies  with  which  he  had  been  favored."  That 
is  now  upward  of  thirty,  yearn  ago,  since  which 
period  I  have  altc^etber  lost  sight  or  intelli- 
gence of  him. 


THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

nr  WHICH  VABIOUS   MATCHES   ABB  FOUGHT. 

READING  in  the  London  Advertiser,  which 
was  served  to  his  worship  with  bis  break- 
fast, an  invitation  to  all  lovers  of  manly  British 
sport  to  come  and  witness  a  trial  of  skill  be- 
tween the  great  champions  Sutton  and  Figg, 
Mr.  Warrington  determined  upon  attending 
these  performances,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  Wooden  House,  in  Mai^bone  Fields, 
Vol.  XVIL— No.  lOO:— L  l 
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driving  thither  the  pair  of  horses  which  he  had 
purchased  on  the  previous  day.  The  young 
charioteer  did  not  know  the  road  very  well,  and 
veered  and  tacked  very  much  more  than  was 
needful  upon  his  journey  from  Covent  Garden, 
losing  himself  in  the  green  lanes  behind  Mr. 
Whitfield's  round  tabernacle  of  Tottenham  Road, 
and  the  fields  in  the  midst  of  which  Middlesex 
Hospital  stood.  He  reached  his  destination  at 
length,  however,  and  found  no  small  company 
assembled  to  witness  the  valorous  achievements 
of  the  two  champions. 

A  crowd  of  London  blackgui^rds  was  gathered 
round  the  doors  of  this  temple  of  British  valor ; 
together  with  the  horses  and  equipages  of  a  few 
persons  of  fashion,  who  came^  like  Mr.  War* 
rington,  to  patronize  the  sport.  A  variety  of 
beggars  and  cripples  hustled  round  the  young 
gentleman,  and  whined  to  him  for  charity. 
Shoeblack  boys  tumbled  over  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  blacking  his  honor's  boots ;  nosegay 
women  and  flying  fruiterers  plied  Mr.  Gumbo 
with  their  wares ;  piemen,  pads,  tranq)s,  stroHers 
of  every  variety  hung  round  the  battle  ground. 
A  flag  was  flying  upon  the  baUdiog ;  snd,  on 
to  the  stage  in  front,  accompanied  by  a  drunw 
mer  and  a  horn-blower,  a  manager  repeatadly 
issued  to  announce  to  the  crowd  that  the  noble 
English  sports  were  just  about  to  begin. 

Mr.  Warrington  paid  his  money,  and  was 
accommodated  with  a  seat  in  a  gallery  com- 
manding a  perfect  view  of  the  platform  whereon 
the  sports  were  performed;  Mr.  Gumbo  took 
his  seat  in  the  amphitheatre  below ;  or,  when 
tired,  issued  forth  into  the  outer  world  to  drink 
a  pot  of  beer,  or  play  a  game  at  cards  with  his 
brother  lackeys,  and  the  gentlemen's  coachmen 
on  the  boxes  of  the  carriages  waiting  without 
Lackeys,  liveries,  footmen — the  old  society  was 
encumbered  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  these. 
Gentle  men  or  women  could  scarce  move  with- 
out one,  sometimes  two  or  three,  vassals  in  at- 
tendance.   Every  theatre  had  its  footman's  gal- 
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lery :  an  army  of  the  liveried  race  hustled  round 
every  chapel-door :  they  swarmed  in  ante-rooms : 
they  sprawled  in  halls  and  on  landings :  they 
guzzled,  devoured,  debauched,  cheated,  played 
cards,  bullied  visitors  for  vails : — that  noble  old 
race  of  footmen  is  well-nigh  gone.  A  few  thou- 
sand of  them  may  still  be  left  among  u&  Grand, 
tall,  beautiful,  melancholy,  we  still  behold  them 
on  leVee  days,  with  their  nosegays  and  their 
buckles,  their  plush  and  their  powder.  80  have 
3  seen  in  America  specimens,  nay  camps  and 
villages  of  Red  Indians.  But  the  race  is  doomed. 
The  fatal  decree  has  gone  forth,  and  Uncas  with 
his  tomahawk  and  eaglets  plume,  and  Jeames 
with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  cane,  are  passing 
out  of  the  world  where  they  once  walked  in 
glory. 

Before  the  principal  combatant?  made  their 
appearance,  minor  warriors  and  exercises  were 
exhibited.  A  boxing  match  came  off,  but  nei- 
ther of  the  men  were  very  game  or  severely 
punished,  so  that  Mr.  Warrington  and  the  rest 
of  the  spectators  had  but  little  pleasure  out  of 
that  encounter.  Then  ensued  some  cudgel- 
playing  ;  but  the  heads  broken  were  of  so  little 
note,  and  the  wounds  given  so  trifling  and  un- 
satbfactory,  that  no  wonder  the  company  began 
to  hiss,  grumble,  and  show  other  signs  of  dis- 
content. '*  The  masters,  the  masters !  **  shouted 
the  people,  whereupon  those  famous  champions 
at  length  thought  fit  to  appear. 

The  first  who  walked  up  the  steps  to  the  stage 
was  the  intrepid  Sutton,  sword  in  hand,  who 
saluted  the  company  with  his  warlike  weapon, 
making  an  especial  bow  and  salute  to  a  private 
box  or  gallery  in  .which  sate  a  stout  gentleman, 
who  was  seemingly  a  person  of  importance. 
Sutton  was  speedily  followed  by  the  famous 
Figg,  to  whom  the  stout  gentleman  waved  a 
hand  of  approbation.  Both  men  were  in  their 
shirts,  their  heads  were  shaven  clean,  but  bore 
the  cracks  and  scars  of  many  former  glorions 
battles.  On  his  burly  sword  arm,  each  intrepid 
champion  wore  an  '*  armiger,**  or  ribbon  of  his 
color.  And  now  the  gladiators  shook  hands, 
and,  as  a  contemporary  poet  says :  **  The  word 
it  was  bilboe."* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  combat  the 
great  flgg  dealt  a  blow  so  tremendous  at  his 
opponent,  that  had  it  encountered  the  other's 
honest  head,  that  comely  noddle  would  have 
been  shorn  off  as  clean  as  the  carving-knife 
chops  the  carrot.  But  Sutton  received  his  ad- 
versary's blade  on  his  own  sword,  while  Figg's 
blow  was  delivered  so  mightily  that  the  weapon 
brake  in  his  hands  less  constant  than  the  heart 
of  him  who  wielded  it.  Other  swords  were 
now  delivered  to  the  warriors.  The  first  blood 
drawn  spouted  from  the  panting  side  of  Figg 
amidst  a  yell  of  delight  from  Sutton's  sup- 
porters ;  but  the  veteran  appealing  to  his  audi- 
ence, and  especially,  as  it  seemed,  to  the  stout 
individual  in  the  private  gallery,  showed  that 


*  Tbo  antiquArian  reader  knowi  the  pleasant  poem  in 
the  fixth  Tolume  of  Dodsle/s  Collection,  in  which  the 
above  combat  it  described. 


his  sword  broken  in  the  prerious  enooanter  had 
caused  the  wound. 

While  thq  parley  occatdoned  by  tins  incident 
was  going  on,  Mr.  Warrington  saw  a  gentleman 
in  a  riding-frock  and  plain  scratch  wig  enter 
the  box  devoted  to  the  stout  personage,  and  rec- 
ognized with  pleasure  his  Tanbridge  Wells 
friend,  my  Lord  of  March  and  Bnglan.  Lord. 
March,  who  was  by  no  means  prodigal  of  po- 
liteness, seemed  to  show  singular  deference  to 
the  stout  gentleman,  and  Hany  remadied  hov 
his  lordship  received,  with  a  profound  bow,  some 
bank  bills  which  the  other  took  out  from  a  pockr 
et-book  and  handed  to  him.  While  thus  en- 
gaged. Lots.  March  spied  out  our  Yiiginian, 
and,  his  interview  with  the  stout  personage  fin- 
ished, my  lord  came  over  to  Harry*s  galkry 
and  warmly  greeted  hb  young  friend.  They 
sat  and  beheld  the  combat  waging  with  Tarioot 
success,  but  with  immense  skill  and  valor  on 
both  sides.  After  the  warriors  had  sufficiently 
fought  with  swords,  they  fell  to  with  the  qoar- 
ter-staff,  and  the  result  of  this  long  and  delight- 
ful battle  was,  diat  victory  remained  with  her 
ancient  champion  Figg. 

While  the  warriors  were  at  battle,  a  thnnde^ 
storm  had  broken  over  the  building,  and  Mr. 
Warrington  gladly  enough  accepted  a  seat  m 
my  Lord  March's  chariot,  leaving  his  own  phae- 
ton to  be  driven  home  by  his  groom.  Hany 
was  in  great  delectation  wiUi  the  noble  sight  be 
had  witnessed :  he  pronounced  this  indeed  to 
be  something  like  sport,  and  of  the  best  be  had 
seen  since  his  arrival  in  England ;  and,  as  nsoal, 
associating  any  pleasure  which  he  enjoyed  with 
the  desire  that  the  dear  companion  of  his  hoy- 
hood  should  share  the  amusement  in  common 
with  him,  he  began  by  sighing  out,  '*!  vish" 
....  then  he  stopped.     **  No  I  don't,'*  says  he. 

**  What  do  yon  wish  and  what  don't  yon 
wish  ?"  asks  Lord  March. 

'^  I  was  thinking,  my  lord,  of  my  elder  broth- 
er, and  wished  he  had  been  with  me.  We  had 
promised  to  have  our  sport  together,  at  home, 
you  see ;  and  roany*s  the  time  we  talked  of 
it.  But  he  wouldn't  have  liked  this  rough  soft 
of  sport,  and  didn't  care  for  fighting,  thoogh 
he  was  the  bravest  lad  alive." 

**  Oh !  he  was  the  bravest  lad  alive,  was  her 
asks  my  lord,  lolling  on  his  cushion,  and  eying 
his  Virginian  friend  with  some  curiosity. 

'*  You  should  have  seen  him  in  a  qoarrel  widi 
a  very  gallant  officer,  our  friend — an  absord 
affair,  but  it  was  hard  to  keep  George  off  him. 
I  never  saw  a  fellow  so  cool,  nor  more  savage  and 
determined,  God  help  me.  Ah  I  I  wish  for  the 
honor  of  the  country,  you  know,  that  he  coold 
have  come  here  instead  of  me,  and  shown  yon 
a  real  Virginian  gentleman." 

"Nay,  Sir,  you'll  do  very  well.  What  i« 
this  I  hear  of  Lady  Yarmouth  taking  yon  into 
favor?"  said  the  amused  nobleman. 

"  I  will  do  as  well  as  another.  I  can  ride, 
and,  I  think,  I  can  shoot  better  than  Geoi]ge; 
but  then  my  brother  had  the  head,  Sir,  the 
head!"  says  Harry,  tapping  his  own  honest 
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skull.  "  Why,  I  give  you  my  word,  my  lord, 
that  he  had  read  almost  every  book  that  was 
ever  written ;  could  play  both  on  the  fiddle  and 
harpsichord,  could  compose  poetry  and  sermons 
most  elegant  What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  only  good 
to  ride  and  play  at  cards,  and  drink  Burgundy.** 
And  the  penitent  hung  down  his  head.  "But 
them  I  can  do  as  well  as  roost  fellows,  yon  see. 
In  fact,  my  lord.  Til  back  myself,*'  he  resumed, 
to  the  other's  great  amusement. 

Lord  March  relished  the  young  man's  naXvetCj 
as  the  jaded  voluptuary  still  to  the  end  always 
can  relish  the  juicy  wholesome  mutton  chop. 
"By  gad,  Mr.  Warrington,"  says  he,  "yon 
ought  to  be  taken  to  Exeter  'Change,  and  put 
in  a  show." 

"And  for  why?" 

"A  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  has  lost 
his  elder  brother  and  absolutely  regrets  him. 
The  breed  ain*t  known  in  this  country.  Upon 
my  honor  and  conscience,  I  believe  that  you 
wonld  like  to  have  him  back  again.** 

"  Believe !"  cries  the  Virginian,  growing  red 
in  the  face. 

"That  is,  you  believe,  you  believe  you  would 
like  him  back  again.  But  depend  on  it  you 
wouldn't.  'TIS  not  in  human  nature,  Sir ;  not 
as  I  read  it,  at  least.  Here  are  some  fine  houses 
we  are  coming  to.  That  at  the  comer  is  Sir 
Richard  Litt1eton*8,  that  great  one  was  my  Lord 
Bingley*s.  Tis  a  pity  they  do  nothing  better 
with  this  great  empty  space  of  Cavendish  Square 
than  fence  it  with  these  unsightly  boards.  By 
Geoige  I  I  don*t  know  where  the  town*s  run- 
ning. There's  Montagu  House  made  into  a 
confounded  Don  Saltero's  museum,  with  books 
and  stuffed  birds  and  rhinoceroses.  They  have 
actually  run  a  cursed  cut — New  Road  they  call 
it— at  the  back  of  Bedford  House  Gardens,  and 
spoiled  the  Duke*s  comfort,  though,  I  guess,  they 
will  console  him  in  the  pocket  I  don*t  know 
where  the  town  will  stop.  Shall  we  go  down 
Tyburn  Road  and  the  Park,  or  through  Swallow 
Street,  and  into  the  habitable  quarter  of  the 
town  ?  We  can  dine  at  Pall  Mall,  or,  if  you 
like,  with  you ;  and  we  can  spend  the  evening 
as  you  like — with  the  Queen  of  Spades,  or . . ." 

"  With  the  Queen  of  Spades,  if  your  lordship 
pleases,**  says  Mr.  Warrington,  blushing.  So 
the  equipage  drove  to  his  hotel  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  the  landlord  came  forward  with  his 
usual  obsequiousness,  and  recognizing  my  Lord 
of  M^rch  and  Ruglan,  bowed  his  wig  on  to  my 
lord's  shoes  in  his  humble  welcomes  to  his  lord- 
riiip.  A  rich  young  English  peer  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  Second ;  a  weiJthy  patrician  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus ; — which  would  you  rather 
have  been  ?  There  is  a  question  for  any  young 
gentlemen's  debating  clubs  of  the  present  day. 

The  best  English  dinner  which  could  be  pro- 
duced, of  course  was  at  the  service  of  the  young 
'Virginian  and  his  noble  friend.  After  dinner 
came  wine  in  plenty,  and  of  quality  good  enough 
even  for  ihe  epicurean  earl.  Over  the  wine 
there  was  talk  of  going  to  see  the  fire-works  at 
Vauxhall,  or  else  of  cards.    Harry,  who  had 


never  seen  a  fire-work  beyond  an  exhibition  of  a 
dozen  squibs  at  Williamsburgh  on  the  fifth  of 
November  (which  he  thought  a  sublime  display), 
would  have  liked  the  Vauxhall,  but  yielded  to 
his  guest's  preference  for  picquet ;  and  they  were 
very  soon  absorbed  in  that  game. 

Harry  began  by  winning  as  usual ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  the  luck  turned  and  fa- 
vored my  Lord  March,  who  was  at  first  very 
surly,  when  Mr.  Draper,  Mr.  Warrington's  man 
of  business,  came  bowing  into  the  room,  where 
he  accepted  Harry's  invitation  to  sit  and  drink. 
Mr.  Warrington  always  asked  every  body  to  sit 
and  drink,  and  partake  of  his  best.  Had  he  a 
crust,  he  would  divide  it ;  had  he  a  haunch,  he 
would  share  it ;  had  he  a  jug  of  water,  he  would 
drink  about  ^ith  a  kindly  spirit ;  had  he  a  bot- 
tle of  Burgundy,  it  was  gayly  drunk  with  a 
thirsty  friend.  And  don't  fancy  the  virtue  is 
common.  Ton  read  of  it  in  books,  my  dear 
Sir,  and  fancy  that  you  have  it  yourself  because 
you  give  six  dinners  of  twenty  people  and  pay 
your  acquaintance  all  round ;  but  the  welcome, 
the  friendly  spirit,  the  kindly  heart?  Believe 
me,  these  are  rare  qualities  in  our  selfish  world. 
We  may  bring  them  with  us  from  the  country 
when  we  are  young,  but  they  mostly  wither  after 
transplantation,  and  droop  and  perish  in  the 
stifling  London  air. 

Draper  did  not  care  for  wine  very  much,  but 
it  delighted  the  lawyer  to  be  in  the  company 
of  a  great  man.  He  protested  that  he  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  see  picquet  played  by 
two  consummate  players  and  men  of  fashion ; 
and,  taking  a  seat,  undismayed  by  the  sidelong 
scowls  of  his  lordship,  surveyed  the  game  be- 
tween the  gentlemen.  Harry  was  not  near  a 
match  for  the  experienced  player  of  the  London 
clubs.  To-night,  too,  Lord  March  held  better 
cards  to  aid  his  skill. 

What  their  stakes  were  was  no  business  of 
Mr.  Draper's.  The  gentlemen  said  they  would 
play  for  shillings,  and  afterward  counted  up 
their  gains  and  losses,  with  scarce  any  talking, 
and  that  in  an  undertone.  A  bow  on  both 
sides,  a  perfectly  grave  and  polite  manner  on 
the  part  of  each,  and  the  game  went  on. 

But  it  was  destined  to  a  second  interruption, 
which  brought  an  execration  from  Lord  March's 
lips.  First  was  heard  a  scuffling  without — then 
a  whispering — then  an  outcry  as  of  a  woman  in 
tears,  and  then,  finally,  a  female  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  produced  that  explosion  of  naughty 
language  from  Lord  March. 

"I  wish  your  women  would  take  some  other 
time  for  coming,  confound  'em,"  says  my  lord, 
laying  bis  cards  down  in  a  pet. 

" What,  Mrs. Betty !' cried  Hany. 

Indeed  it  was  no  other  than  Mrs.  Betty,  Lady 
Maria's  maid ;  and  Gumbo  stood  behind  her, 
his  fine  countenance  beslobbered  with  tears. 

"What  has  happened  ?"  asks  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, in  no  little  perturbation  of  spirit  "The 
Baroness  is  well?" 

"Help!  help!  Sir,  your  honor!"  ejaculates 
Mrs.  Betty,  and  proceeds  to  fall  on  her  knecs^ 
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**H«lpwhom?" 

A  howl  ensues  firom  Gumbo. 

*' Gambol  yon  scoundrel  I  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened between  Mrs.  Betty  and  yoa?"  asks  the 
black's  master. 

Mr.  Gumbo  steps  back  with  great  dignity,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  saying,  "No» 
Sir ;  nothing  hab  happened  *twix'  this  lady  and 
me." 

*  *  If  8  my  mistress,  Sir,  **  cries  Betty.  * '  Help  I 
Jlielp  I  here's  the  letter  she  hare  wrote,  Sir  I  They 
hare  gone  and  took  her,  Sir  I" 


"  Is  it  only  that  old  Molly  Esmond?  Sbc'> 
known  to  be  oyer  head  and  heels  in  debt !  Drj 
your  eyes  in  the  next  room,  Mis.  Bettj,  and  1st 
me  and  Mr.  Warrington  go  on  with  our  game,* 
says  my  lord,  taking  up  his  cards^ 

''  Help,  help  her  1"  cries  Betty  again.  ''Oh, 
Mr.  HaRy  I  you  won*t  be  a  going  on  with  yoor 
cards,  when  my  lady  caUs  out  to  you  to  cone 
and  help  her  1  Your  honor  used  to  come  quick 
enough  when  my  lady  used  to  send  me  to  fetcb 
you  at  Castlewood  I" 

*'  Confound  you !  can't  yon  hold  your  tongoer 
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But  Betty  woald  not  cease  weeping,  and  it 
was  decreed  that  Lord  March  was  to  cease  win- 
ning for  that  night  Mr.  Warrington  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  made  for  the  bell,  saying : 

''My  dear  lord,  the  game  must  be  over  for 
tt^night  My  relatiTC  writes  to  me  in  great 
distress,  and  I  am  bonnd  to  go  to  her." 

*<ChuBe  her !  Why  coaldn't  she  wait  till  to- 
morrow?" cries  my  lord,  testily. 

^Ir.  Warrington  ordered  a  post-chaise  in- 
stantly. His  own  horses  would  take  him  to 
Bromley. 

''Bet  yon,  yon  don*t  do  it  within  the  honr! 
bet  yon,  yon  don't  do  it  within  fire  quarters  o£ 
an  hoar!  bet  you  four  to  one — or  I'll  take  yonr 
bet,  which  yon  please — that  you're  not  robbed 
on  Blackheath !  Bet  you,  you  are  not  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  beforemidnightl"  cries  LordMarch. 

"Done!"sa3rs  Mr.  Warrington.  And  my 
lord  carefully  notes  down  the  terms  of  the  four 
wageis  in  his  pocket-book. 

Lady  Maria's  letter  ran  as  follows: 

"My  DKABCknTScr,— I  am  fell  Into  a  trapp,  w^  I  per- 
eeire  the  machinationa  of  vUHana.  I  am  a  pruner.  Betty 
win  tell  70a  alL  Ah,  lay  Henrico  1  oome  to  the  resQ  of 
jonr  MoLLT.** 

Lt  half  an  hour  after  the  receipt  of  this  mis- 
irre,  Mr.  Warrington  was  in  his  poet-chaise  and 
gaUoping  orer  Westminster  Bridge  on  the  road 
to  succor  his  kinswoman. 


CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

SAMPSON   AMD  THE   PHILISTINES. 

Mt  happy  chance  in  early  life  led  me  to  be- 
came intimate  ynih  a  respectable  person  who 
was  bom  in  a  certain  island,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  first  gem  of  the  ocean  by, 
00  doubt,  impartial  judges  of  maritime  jewelry. 
The  stories  which  that  person  imparted  to  me 
regarding  his  relatives  who  inhabited  the  gem 
abore-mentioned,  were  such  as  used  to  make 


my  young  blood  curdle  with  horror,  to  think 
there  should  be  so  much  wickedness  in  the 
world.  Every  crime  which  yon  can  think  of^ 
the  entire  Ten  Commandments  broken  in  a  gen- 
eral smash,  such  rogueries  and  knaveries  as  no 
story-teller  could  invent — such  murders  and  rob- 
beries as  Thurtell  or  Turpin  scarce  ever  perpe^ 
trated,  were  by  my  informant  accurately  re- 
membered, and  freely  related,  respecting  his 
nearest  kindred,  to  any  one  who  chose  to  hear 
him.  It  was  a  wonder  how  any  of  the  familj^ 
still  lived  out  of  the  hulks.  Me  brother  Tim 
had  brought  his  iawther's  gree  hairs  with  soi^ 
row  to  the  greeve ;  me  brother  Mick  had  robbed 
the  par'sh  church  repay tedly ;  me  sisther  Anna- 
maroia  had  jilted  the  Captain  and  run  off  with 
the  Ensign,  forged  her  grandmother's  will,  and 
stole  the  spoons,  which  Larry,  the  knife*boy,  was 
hanged  for.  The  family  of  Atreus  was  as  no- 
thing compared  to  the  race  of  O' WhatdyecaU- 
em,  from  which  my  friend  sprung ;  but  no  pow«r 
on  earth  would,  of  course,  indnce  me  to  name 
the  country  whence  he  came. 

How  great  then  used  to  be  my  noi/'astonisli- 
ment  to  find  these  murderers,  rogues,  parri- 
cides, habitual  forgers  of  bills  of  exchange,  and 
so  forth,  ev^ry  now  and  then  writing  to  each 
other  as  "my  dearest  brother,"  "my  dearest 
suter,"  and  for  months  at  a  time  living  on  the 
most  amicable  terms!  With  hands  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  his  murdered  parents,  Tim 
would  mix  a  screeching  tumbler,  and  give  Maria 
a  glass  from  it.  With  lips  black  with  the  per- 
juries he  had  sworn  in  Court  respecting  his 
grandmother's  abstracted  testament,x)r  the  mur- 
der of  his  poor  brother  Thady's  helpless  orphans, 
Mick  would  kiss  his  sister  Julia's  bonny  cheek, 
and  they  would  have  a  jolly  night,  and  cry  as 
they  talked  about  old  times,  and  the  dear  old 
Castle  Whatdyecallem  where  they  weve  bom, 
and  the  fighting  Onetyoneth  being  quarthered 
there,  and  the  Miyor  proposing  for  Cyaroloine, 
and  the  tomb  of  their  scented  mother  (who  had 
chayted  them  out  of  the  propertee),  Heavoi 
bless  her  soul!  They  used  to 
-  weep  and  kiss  so  profusely  at 

meeting  and  parting,  that  it  was 
touching  to  behold  them.     At 
-^  the  sight  of  their  embraces  one 

^  ^".  foigot  those  punful  little  stories, 

and  those  repeated  previous  as- 
surances that,  did  they  tell  all, 
they  could  hang  each  other  all 
round. 

What  can  there  be  finer  than 
forgiveness?  What  more  ration- 
al than,  after  calling  a  man  by 
eveiy  bad  name  under  the  sun, 
to  apologize,  regret  hasty  ex- 
pressions, and  so  forth,  withdraw 
the  decanter  (say)  which  you 
have  flung  at  your  enemy's  head, 
and  be  friends  as  before  ?  Some 
folks  possess  this  admirable,  this 
angel-like,  gift  of  foigivenese. 
It  was  beautiful,  for  instance, 
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to  see  oar  two  ladies  at  Tnnbridge  Wells  for- 
giring  one  another,  smiling,  joking,  fondling  al- 
most in  spite  of  the  hard  words  of  yesterday 
— ^yes;  and  forgetting  bygones,  though  they 
coaldn*t  help  remembering  them  perfectly  well. 
I  wonder,  can  yon  and  I  do  as  mnch?  Let 
as  strire,  my  friend,  to  acquire  this  pacable. 
Christian  spirit.  My  belief  is  that  you  may 
learn  to  forgive  bad  language  employed  to 
yon ;  but,  then,  yon  must  have  a  deal  <k  prac- 
tice, and  be  accustomed  to  hear  and  use  it 
You  embrace  after  a  quarrel  and  mutual 
bad  language.  Heaven  bless  ns  I  Bad  words 
are  nodiing  when  one  is  accustomed  to  them, 
and  scarce  need  ruffle  the  temper  on  either 
side. 

So  the  aunt  and  niece  played  cards  very 
amicably  together,  and  drank  to  each  other's 
health,  and  each  took  a  wing  of  the  chicken, 
and  pulled  a  bone  of  the  merry-thought,  and  (in 
conversation)  scratched  their  neighbors*,  not 
each  other's,  eyes  out.  Thus,  we  have  read 
how  the  Peninsular  warriors,  when  the  bugles 
sang  truce,  fraternized  and  exchanged  tobacco- 
pouches  and  wine,  ready  to  seize  their  firelocks 
and  knock  each  other's  heads  off  when  the  truce 
was  over ;  and  thus  our  old  soldiers,  skillful  in 
war,  bat  knowing  the  charms  of  a  quiet  life, 
laid  their  weapons  down  for  the  nonce,  and  hob- 
and-nobbed  gayly  together.  Of  coarse,  while 
drinking  with  Jack  Frenchman,  yon  have  your 
piece  handy  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  makes 
a  hostile  move:  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  ^  votre 
santit  man  camarade  I  Here*s  to  you,  Mounseer ! 
and  every  thing  is  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Re- 
garding  Aunt  Bernstein's  threatened  gout  ?  The 
twinges  had  gone  off.  Maria  was  so  glad  I 
Maria's  fainting  fits?  She  had  no  return  of 
them.  A  slight  recurrence  last  night.  The 
Baroness  was  so  sorry!  Her  niece  most  see 
the  best  doctor,  take  every  thing  to  fortify  her, 
continue  to  take  the  steed,  even  after  she  left 
Tunbridge.  How  kind  of  Aunt  Bernstein  to 
ofier  to  send  some  of  the  bottled  waters  after 
her !  Suppose  Madame  Bernstein  says  in  con- 
fidence to  her  own  woman,  ^* Fainting  fits! — 
pooh! — epilepsy!  inherited  from  that  horrible 
scrofulous  German  mother!"  What  means 
have  we  of  knowing  the  private  conversation 
of  the  old  lady  and  her  attendant?  Suppose 
Lady  Maria  orders  Mrs.  Betty,  her  ladyship's 
maid,  to  taste  every  glass  of  medicinal  water 
first,  declaring  that  her  aunt  is  capable  of  pois- 
oning her?  Very  likely  such  conversations 
take  place.  These  are  but  precautions — these 
are  the  firelocks  which  our  old  soldiers  have  at 
their  sides,  loaded  and  cocked,  but  at  present 
lying  quiet  on  the  grass. 

Having  Harry's  bond  in  her  pocket,  the  vet- 
eran Maria  did  not  choose  to  press  for  payment. 
She  knew  the  world  too  well  for  that.  He  was 
bound  to  her,  but  she  gave  him  plenty  of  day- 
rule,  and  leave  of  absence  on  parole.  It  was 
not  her  object  needlessly  to  chafe  and  anger  her 
yoang  slave.  She  knew  the  difference  of  ages, 
and  that  Harry  must  have  his  pleasures  and  di- 


versions. **Take  your  ease  and  amasement, 
cousin,"  says  Lady  Maria.  *'  Frisk  aboot,  prettf 
little  mousekin,*'  says  gray  GrimaUdn,  prnnsg 
in  the  comer,  and  keeping  watch  with  her  gnea 
eyes.  About  all  that  Harry  was  to  see  snd  do 
on  his  first  visit  to  London,  his  female  rdsdret 
had  of  course  talked  and  joked.  Both  of  the 
ladies  knew  perfectly  what  were  a  yoang  gea- 
tleman's  ordinary  amusements  in  those  daji^ 
and  spoke  of  them  with  the  finankness  wbkk 
characterized  those  easy  times. 

Our  wily  Calypso  consoled  herself  then,  per- 
fectly, in  the  absence  of  her  young  waadeipsz, 
and  took  any  diversion  which  came  to  haul 
Mr.  Jack  Morris,  the  gentleman  whom  we  hsn 
mentioned  as  rejoicing  in  the  companj  of  Lord 
March  and  Mr.  Warrington,  was  one  of  tlMie 
diversions.  To  live  with  titled  persooages  wai 
the  delight  of  Jack  Morris's  life;  and  to  ktt 
money  at  cards  to  an  earl's  daughter  was  tlmost 
a  pleasure  to  him.  Now,  the  Lady  Maris  Es- 
mond was  an  eari's  daughter  who  was  veiy  gkd 
to  win  money.  She  obtained  permissioQ  to  take 
Mr.  Morris  to  the  Countess  of  Tarmootb'i  s*- 
sembly,  and  played  cards  with  him  —  and  m 
every  body  was  pleased. 

Thus  the  first  eight-and-forty  hoars  after  Mr. 
Warrington's  departure  passed  pretty  cbeerilf 
at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Friday  arrived,  wko 
the  sermon  was  to  be  delivered  which  we  hav' 
seen  Mr.  Sampson  preparing.     The  compsb/ 
at  the  Wells  were  ready  enough  to  listen  to  it. 
Sampson  had  a  reputation  for  being  a  most 
amusing  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  if  tiiere 
were  no  breakfast,  conjuror,  dancing  bears,  con- 
cert going  on,  the  good  Wells  folk  would  pnt 
up  with  a  sermon.     He  knew  Lady  Tarmoith 
was  coining,  and  what  a  powe*:  she  had  m  the 
giving  of  livings  and  the  dispensing  of  bisbofh 
rics,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  of  that  daj  hav- 
ing a  remarkable  confidence  in  her  ladyship's 
opinion  upon  these  matters ;  and  so  we  maybe 
sore  that  Mr.  Sampson  prepared  his  very  belt 
discourse  for  her  hearing.     When  the  Great 
Man  is  at  home  at  the  Castle,  and  walks  over 
to  the  little  country  church  in  the  park,  biii^ 
ing  the  Duke,  the  Marquis,  and  a  ooaple  of 
cabinet  ministers  with  him,  has  it  ever  beea 
your  lot  to  sit  among  the  congregation,  and 
watch  Mr.  Trotter  the  curate  and  his  sermon? 
He  looks  anxiously  at  the  Great  Pew ;  be  fil- 
ters as  he  gives  out  his  text,  and  thinks,  "Ah, 
perhaps  his  lordship  may  give  me  a  hringi* 
Mrs.  Trotter  and  the  girls  loc^  anxionslj  at  the 
Great  Pew  too,  and  watch  the  effects  of  papa'i 
discourse — the  well-known  favorite  discoon^— 
upon  the  big-wigs  assembled.    Papa's  first  nerr- 
ousness  is  over :  his  noble  voice  clears,  warms 
to  his  sermon:  he  kindles:  he  takes  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  out :  he  is  coming  to  that  exqui- 
site passage  which  has  made  them  all  erf  at  the 
parsonage :  he  has  begun  it !     Ah !    What  is 
that  humming  noise,  which  fills  the  edifice,  and 
causes  hob-nailed  Meliboeus  to  grin  at  smock- 
frocked  Tityrus?     It  is  the  Right  Honorshls 
Lord  Naseby,  snoring  in  the  pew  by  the  fiiel 
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And  poor  Trottex^s  visionaiy  mitre  diaappears 
with  the  music. 

Sampson  was  the  domestic  chaplain  of  Ma- 
dame Bernstein's  nephew.  The  two  hidies  of 
the  Esmond  family  patronized  the  preacher. 
On  the  day  of  the  sermon,  the  Baroness  had  a 
little  breakfast  in  his  honor,  at  which  Sampson 
made  his  appearance,  rosy  and  handsome,  with 
a  fresh>flowered  wig,  and  a  smart,  rustling,  new 
cassock,  which  he  had  on  credit  from  some 
chorch-admiring  mercer  at  the  Wells.  By  the 
side  of  his  patronesses,  their  ladyships'  lackeys 
walking  behind  them  with  their  great  gilt  pray- 
er-books, Mr.  Sampson  marched  from  break- 
fast to  church.  Every  one  remarked  how  well 
the  Baroness  Bernstein  looked ;  she  laughed, 
and  was  particularly  friendly  with  her  niece ; 
she  had  a  bow  and  a  stately  smile  for  all,  as 
she  moved  on  with  her  tortoiseshell  cane.  At 
the  door  there  was  a  dazzling  conflux  of  rank 
and  &shion — all  the  fine  company  of  the  Wells 
trooping  in;  and  her  ladyship  of  Yarmouth, 
ooospicuous  with  vermilion  cheeks,  and  a  robe 
of  flame-colored  taffeta.  There  were  shabby 
people  present,  besides  the  fine  company,  though 
these  latter  were  by  far  the  most  nnmeroas. 
What  an  odd-looking  pair,  for  instance,  were 
those  in  ragged  coats,  one  of  them  with  his  car- 
roty hair  appearing  under  his  scratch-wig, 
and  who  entered  the  church  just  as  the  organ 
itqyped !  Nay,  he  could  not  have  been  a  Prot- 
estant, for  he  mechanically  crossed  himself  as 
he  entered  the  place,  saying  to  his  comrade, 
"Bedad,  Tim,  I  forgawt!"  by  which  I  con- 
dade  that  the  individaal  came  from  an  island 
which  has  been  mentioDed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter.  Wherever  they  go,  a  rich 
fragrance  of  whisky  spreads  itself.  A  man  may 
be  a  heretic  but  possess  genius :  these  Catholic 
gentlemen  have  come  to  pay  homage  to  Mr. 
Sampson. 

Kay,  there  are  not  only  members  of  the  old 
religion  present,  but  disciples  of  a  creed  still 
older.  Who  are  those  two  individuals  with 
hooked  noses  and  sallow  countenances  who 
worked  into  the  church  in  spite  of  some  little 
qjposition  on  the  part  of  the  beadle  ?  Seeing 
the  greasy  i^>pearance  of  these  Hebrew  stran- 
gers, Mr.  Beiadle  was  for  denying  them  admis- 
sion. But  one  whispered  into  his  ear,  "We 
wants  to  be  conwerted,  gov'norl"  another  slips 
money  into  his  hand — Mr.  Beadle  lifts  up  the 
mace  with  which  he  was  barring  the  door-way, 
and  the  Hebrew  gentlemen  enter.  There  goes 
the  organ!  the  doors  have  closed.  Shall  we 
go  in  and  listen  to  Mr.  Sampson's  sermon,  or 
he  on  the  grass  without? 

Preceded  by  that  beadle  in  gold  lace,  Samp- 
son walked  up  to  the  pnlpit,  as  rosy  and  jolly  a 
man  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Presently,  when 
he  surged  up  out  of  his  plump  pulpit  cushion, 
why  did  his  Beverence  turn  as  pale  as  death  ? 
He  looked  to  the  western  churoh-door — there, 
on  each  side  of  it,  were  those  horrible  Hebrew 
Caiyatides.  He  then  looked  to  the  vestry-door, 
which  was  hard  by  the  rector's  pew,  in  which 


Sampson  had  been  sitting  during  the  service, 
alongside  of  their  ladyships  his  patronesses. 
Suddenly,  a  couple  of  perfumed  Hibernian  gen- 
tlemen slipped  out  of  an  adjacent  seat,  and 
placed  themselves  on  a  bench  close  by  that  ves- 
try-door and  rector's  pew,  and  so  sate  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon,  with  eyes  meekly  cast 
down  to  the  ground.  How  can  we  describe  that 
sermon,  if  the  preacher  himself  never  knew  how 
it  came  to  an  end  ? 

Nevertheless,  it  was  considered  an  excellent 
sermon.  When  it  was  over,  the  fine  ladies 
buzzed  into  one  another's  ears  over  their  pews, 
and  uttered  their  praise  and  comments.  Ma- 
dame Walmoden,  who  was  in  the  next  pew  to 
our  friends,  said  it  was  bewdiful,  and  made  her 
dremble  all  over.  Madame  Bernstein. said  it 
was  excellent.  Lady  Maria  was  pleased  to 
think  that  the  family  chaplain  should  so  dis- 
tinguish himself.  She  looked  up  at  him,  and 
strove  to  catch  his'  Reverence's  eye,  as  he  still 
sate  in  his  pnlpit ;  she  greeted  him  with  a  little 
wave  of  the  hand  and  flutter  of  her  handker- 
chief. He  scarcely  seemed  to  note  the  compli- 
ment ;  his  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  linking 
yonder,  toward  the  font,  where  those  Hebrews 
still  remained.  The  stream  of  people  passed  by 
them — in  a  rush,  when  they  were  lost  to  sight 
— in  a  throng^-in  a  march  of  twos  and  threes — 
in  a  dribble  of  one  at  a  time.  Everjr  body  was 
gone.  The  two  Hebrews  were  still  there  by  the 
door. 

The  Baroness  de  Bernstein  and  her  niece 
still  lingered  in  the  rector's  pew,  where  the  old 
lady  was  deep  in  conversation  with  that  gentle- 


"Who  are  those  horrible  men  at  the  door, 
and  what  a  smell  of  spirits  there  is !"  cries  Lady 
Maria,  to  Mrs.  Bret^  her  aunt's  woman,  who 
had  attended  the  two  ladies. 

"  Farewell^  Doctor ;  you  have  a  darling  little 
boy :  is  he  to  be  a  clergyman,  too  ?"  asks  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein.  "Are  you  ready,  my 
dear  ?"  And  the  pew  is  thrown  open,  and  Ma- 
dame Bernstein,  whose  father  was  only  a  vis- 
count, insists  that  her  niece.  Lady  Maria,  who 
was  an  earl's  daughter,  should  go  first  out  of 
the  pew. 

As  she  steps  forward,  those  individuals  whom 
her  ladyship  designated  as  two  horrible  men, 
advance.  One  of  them  pulls  a  long  strip  of 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  her  ladyship  starts 
and  turns  pale.  She  makes  for  the  vestry,  in 
a  vague  hope  that  she  can  clear  the  door  and 
close  it  behind  her.  The  two  whiskyfied  gen- 
tlemen are  up  with  her,  however ;  one  of  them 
actually  lays  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and 
says: 

"  At  the  shnit  of  Misthress  Pincott  of  Kin- 
sington,  mercer,  I  have  the  honor  of  arresting 
your  leedyship.  Me  neem  is  Costigan,  madam, 
a  poor  gentleman  of  Olreland,  binding  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  forced  to  follow  a  disagrayable 
profession.  Will  your  leedyship  walk,  or  shall 
me  man  go  fetch  a  cheer  ?" 

For  reply  Lady  Maria  Esmond  gives  three 
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fthrieks,  and  faU«  swooning  to  tho  gromid. 
**  Keep  the  door,  MickT*  shouts  Mr.  Co»tjgan. 
'*Beet  lot  in  no  one  eke,  madftm/*  he  sivj-s, 
Ttry  politely,  to  Madame  d©  Bernstein.  '*  Her 
ladyship  hiiB  fallen n  in  a  feeutitig  fit,  aud  yrUX 
recover  here,  m  her  aise." 

*''Unlaco  her»  Brett!"   crlea  the  old  kdy^ 
whose  eyes  twiDkle  oddly ;  and,  as  eooti  as  thai  I 
operation  is  perforin ed,  Maiiamc  Bemsteiti  seia^s  i 
ft  liUle  hn^  suspended  by  a.  Jiair  chsin,  whieh  , 
Ladj  Mfttia  wears  round  her  Deck|  aad  smps  | 


the  necklace  in  twain.      **  Dfidi  IQBM  eol 

tcr  QvcT  her  fac<s ;  it  always  rccaip«»  Ja^il 
the  Baroncas.  ''You  stoy  with  iier,  BiM» 
much  is  your  suit,  gotjtlciqen?'* 

Mr.  Costigan  sayfe,    *' The 
tt^ftiij^t  her  lecdyahip  is  fur  OTiO 
thiity-two  pounds,  m  «likh  iIm  li 
Mi«thrt\'i8  Elba  riaeoiu''* 

Meanwhile,  where  Is  ib«  Ecf^srend  If r. 
€on  ?    Liko  tk«  faLliid  apaaMtntL  w»  hvm 
whOf  wliea  he  spted  tbi;  tuitmnff 
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his  gnm-tree,  said :  **  It's  no  ase,  migor,  I  will 
come  down  ;**  so  Sampson  gave  himself  up  to 
his  pnrsaers.  ''At  whose  soit,  Simons?"  he 
sftdlj  asked.  '  Sampson  knew  Simons ;  thejr  had 
met  many  a  time  before. 

"Backlebj  Cordwainer,"  says  Mr.  Simons. 

"Forty-eight  pound  and  charges,  I  know," 
says  Mr.  Sampson,  with  a  sigh.  '*I  haren't 
got  the  money.  What  officer  is  there  here  ?" 
Mr.  Simons's  companion,  Mr.  Lyons,  here  stepped 
forward,  and  said  his  house  was  most  conrenient, 
and  often  nsed  by  gentlemen,  and  ho  should  be 
most  happy  and  proud  to  accommodate  his  Rev- 
erence. 

Two  chairs  happened  to  be  in  waiting  outside 
the  chapel.  In  those  two  chairs  my  Lady  Ma- 
ria Esmond  and  Mr.  Sampson  placed  themselves, 
and  went  to  Mr.  Lyons*s  residence,  escorted  by 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  just  been  in- 
troduced. 

Very  soon  after  the  capture  the  Baroness 
Bernstein  sent  Mr.  Case,  her  confidential  serv- 
ant, with  a  note  to  her  niece,  full  of  expressions 
of  the  most  ardent  afiection ;  but  regretting  that 
her  heavy  losses  at  cards  rendered  the  payment 
of  such  a  sum  as  that  in  which  Lady  Maria  stood 
indebted  quite  impossible.  She  had  written  off 
to  Mrs.  Pincott  6y  that  very  post,  however,  to 
entreat  her  to  grant  time,  and  as  soon  aa  ever 
the  had  an  answer,  would  not  fail  to  acquaint 
her  dear  unhappy  niece. 

Mra.  Betty  came  over  to  console  her  mistress : 
and  the  two  poor  women  cast  about  for  money 
enough  to  provide  a  horse  and  chaise  for  Mrs. 
Betty;  who  had  very  nearly  come  to  misfortune, 
too.  Both  my  Lady  Maria  and  her  maid  had 
been  unhioky  at  cards,  and  could  not  muster 
more  than  eighteen  shillings  between  them :  so 
it  was  agreed  that  Betty  should  sell  a  gold  chain 
belonging  to  her  lady,  and  with  the  money  travel 
to  Loudon.  Now  Betty  took  the  chain  to  the 
very  toy-shop  man  who  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  War- 
rington, who  had  given  it  to  his  cousin ;  and  the 
toj-shop  man,  supposing  that  she  had  stolen  the 
chsin,  was  for  bringing  in  a  constable  to  Betty. 
Hence,  she  had  to  make  explanations,  and  to 
ity  how  her  mistress  was  in  durance ;  and,  ere 
the  night  dosed,  aU  Tunbridge  Wells  knew  that 
my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  was  in  the  hands  of 
baihffii.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  money  was 
found,  and  Mrs.  Betty  whisked  up  to  London  in 
March  of  the  champion  in  whom  the  poor  pris- 
oner confided. 

''Don*t  say  any  thing  about  that  paper  being 
gone !  Oh,  the  wretch,  the  wretch  I  She  shall 
pay  it  met"  I  presume  that  Lady  Maria  meant 
her  aunt  by  tihe  word  "  wretch."  Mr.  Sampson 
»«d  a  sermon  to  her  ladyship,  and  they  pauMcd 
the  evening  over  revenge  and  backgammon ; 
^'Hh  well-grounded  hopes  that  Harry  Warring- 
ton would  rush  to  their  reecne  as  soon  as  ever 
he  heard  of  their  mishap. 

Though,  ere  the  evening  was  over,  every  soul 
at  the  Wells  knew  what  had  happened  to  Lady 
Iforia,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  though  they 
knew  she  was  taken  in  execution,  the  house 


where  she  lay,  the  amonnt-^nay,  ten  times  the 
amount — for  which  she  was  captured,  and  that 
she  was  obliged  to  pawn  her  trinkets  to  get  a 
little  money  to  keep  her  in  jail ;  though  every 
body  said  that  old  fiend  of  a  Bernstein  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  business,  of  course  they  were 
all  civil  and  Uand  in  society ;  and,  at  my  Lady 
Tmmpington*s  cards  that  night,  where  Madame 
Bernstein  appeared,  and  as  long  as  she  was  with- 
in hearing,  not  a  word  was  said  regarding  the 
morning's  transactions.  Lady  Yarmouth  asked 
the  Baroness  news  of  her  breddy  nephew,  and 
heard  Mr.  Warrington  was  in  London.  My 
Lady  Maria  was  not  coming  to  Lady  Tmm]>- 
ington's  that  evening?  My  Lady  BCaria  was 
indisposed,  had  fainted  at  church  that  morning, 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  her  room.  The  cards 
were  dealt,  the  fiddles  sang,  the  wine  went  round, 
the  gentlefolks  talked,  laughed,  yawned,  ohat- 
tered,  the  footmen  waylaid  the  supper,  the  chair- 
men drank  and  swore,  the  stars  cUmbed  the  sky, 
just  as  though  no  Lady  Maria  was  im[»isoned, 
and  no  poor  Sampson  arrested.  .  Tis  certain, 
deariy  beloved  brethren,  that  the  little  griefs, 
stings,  annoyances  which  yon  and  I  feel  acute- 
ly, in  our  own  persons,  don't  prevent  our  neigh- 
bors from  sleeping ;  and  that  when  we  slip  ont 
of  the  world,  the  world  does  not  miss  nt.  Is 
^s  humiliating  to  our  vanity  ?  So  much  the 
better.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  com- 
fortable and  consoling  truth  ?  And  majrn't  we 
be  thankful  for  our  humble  condition  ?  If  we 
were  not  selfish— />a«sex  tnoi  k  mot,  «.  v.  />. — 
and  if  we  had  to  care  for  other  people's  griefs 
as  much  as  our  owli,  how  intolerable  human  life 
would  be !  If  my  neighbor's  tight  boot  pinched 
my  com ;  if  the  calumny  uttered  against  Jones 
set  Brown  into  fury ;  if  Mrs.  A's  d«ath  plunged 
Messrs.  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  into  distraction,  would 
there  be  any  bearing  of  the  world's  burden? 
Do  not  let  us  be  in  the  least  angry  or  surprised 
if  all  the  company  played  on,  and  were  happy, 
although  Lady  Maria  had  come  to  grief.  Count- 
ess, the  deal  is  with  you !  Are  you  going  to 
Stubblefield  to  shoot  as  usual,  Sir  John  ?  Cap- 
tain, we  shall  have  yon  running  off  to  the  Bath 
after  the  widow !  So  the  clatter  goes  on ;  the 
lights  bum;  the  beaux  and  the  ladies  flirt, 
laugh,  ogle ;  the  prisoner  rages  in  his  cell ;  the 
sick  man  tosses  on  his  bed. 

Perhaps  Madame  de  Bernstein  staid  at  the 
assembly  until  the  very  last,  not  willing  to  allow 
the  company  the  chance  of  speaking  of  her  as 
soon  as  her  back  should  be  turned.  Ah,  what 
a  comfort  it  is,  I  say  again,  that  we  have  backs, 
and  that  our  ears  don't  grow  on  them  I  He  that 
has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  stuff  them  with  cotton. 
Madame  Bernstein  might  have  heard  folks  say, 
it  was  heartless  of  her  to  come  abroad,  and  play 
at  cards,  and  make  merry  when  her  niece  was  in 
trouble.  As  if  she  could  help  Maria  by  staying 
at  home,  indeed !  At  her  age,  it  is  dangerous 
to  disturb  an  old  lady's  tranquillity.  **  Don't 
tell  me,"  says  Lady  Yarmouth,  ''the  Bernstein/^ 
would  play  at  carts  over  her  niece's  coffin.  Ta^ 
about  her  heart  J  who  ever  said  ^le  had  or 
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The  old  spy  lost  it  to  the  Chevalier  a  tonsand 
years  ago,  and  has  liyed  erer  since  perfectly 
well  without  one.  For  how  much  is  the  Maria 
put  in  prison  ?  If  it  were  only  a  small  sum,  we 
would  pay  it,  it  would  yex  her  aunt  so.  Find 
out,  Fuchs,  in  the  morning,  for  how  much  Lady 
Maria  Esmond  is  put  in  prison.**  And  the 
faithful  Fuchs  bowed,  and  promised  to  do  her 
Excellency's  wilL 

Meanwhile,  about  midnight,  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein went  home,  and  presently  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep,  from  which  she  did  not  wake  up  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  morning,  when  she  summoned 
her  usual  attendant,  who  arrired  with  her  lady- 
ship's morning  dish  of  tea.  If  I  told  yon  she 
todL  a  dram  with  it,  you  would  be  locked. 
Some  of  our  great-grandmothers  used  to  have 
cordials  in  their  '*  closets. "  Have  you  not  read 
of  the  fine  lady  in  Walpole,  who  said,  '*If  I 
drink  more,  I  shall  be  'muckibus  !"*  As  sure- 
ly as  Mr.  Gough  is  alive  now,  our  ancestresses 
were  accustomed  to  partake  pretty  freely  of 
strong  waters. 

So,  having  tipped  off  the  cordial,  Madame 
Bernstein  rouses  and  asks  Mrs.  Brett  the  news. 

*'He  can  give  it  you,"  says  the  waiting-wo- 
man, sulkily. 

"He?     Who?- 

Mrs.  Brett  names  Harry,  and  says  Mr.  War- 
rington arrived  about  midnight  yesterday — and 
Betty,  my  Lady  Maria's  maid,  was  with  him. 
**  And  my  Lady  Maria  sends  your  ladyship  her 
love  and  duty,  and  hopes  you  slept  well,"  says 
Brett. 

**  Excellently,  poor  thing  I  Is  Betty  gone  to 
her?" 

"No;  she  is  here,"  says  Mn.  Brett. 

"Let  me  see  her  directly,"  cries  the  old  lady. 

"I'll  tell  her,"  replies  the  obsequious  Brett, 
and  goes  away  upon  her  mistress's  errand,  leav- 
ing  the  old  lady  placidly  reposing  on  her  pil- 
lows. Presently,  two  pairs  of  high-heeled  shoes 
are  heard  pattering  over  the  deal  floor  of  the 
bedchamber.  Carpets  were  luxuries  scarcely 
known  in  bedrooms  of  those  days. 

"  So,  Mrs.  Betty,  you  were  in  London,  yester- 
day ?"  calls  Bernstein  from  her  curtains. 

"It  is  not  Betty — it  is  II  Good-morning, 
dear  aunt!  I  hope  you  slept  well,"  cries  a 
voice  which  made  old  Bernstein  start  on  her 
pillow.  It  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Maria,  who 
drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  dropped  her  aunt 
a  low  courtesy.  Lady  Alaria  looked  very  pretty, 
rosy,  and  happy.  And  with  the  little  surprise 
incident  at  her  appearance  through  Madame 
Bernstein's  curtains,  I  think  we  may  bring  this 
chapter  to  a  close. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

UARBT  TO  THE  BS8CUB. 

Mt  dear  Lord  March  (wrote  Mr.  Warrington 
from  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  25th  August,  1756} :  This  is  to  inform  yon 
(with  satisfaction)  that  I  have  one  all  our  three 
betu,    I  was  at  Bromley  two  minutes  within 


!;.>M: 


/.■.'■^■- 


the  hour :  my  new  horses  kep  a-going  at  a  cspi- 
tal  rate.  I  drove  them  m3r8elf,  having  the  pos- 
tilion by  me  to  show  me  the  way,  and  mj  bkek 
man  inside  with  Mrs.  Betty.  Hope  thej  found 
the  drive  very  pleasant.  We  were  not  stopped 
on  Blackheath,  though  two  fellows  on  hone- 
back  rode  up  to  us,  but  not  liking  the  loob  of 
our  countencmtseSf  rode  off  again ;  and  we  got 
into  Tunbridge  Wells  (where  I  tnnsacted  my 
business)  at  forty-five  minutes  after  eleren. 
This  makes  me  ^tts  with  your  loidsbip  after 
yesterday's  picquet,  which  I  shall  be  very  haj^ 
to  give  you  your  revenge,  and  am, 

Your  most  obliged,  faithful  serrant, 
H.  EsMOKD  WabbIsgior. 

And  now,  perhaps  the  reader  will  understand 
by  what  means  Lady  Maria  Esmond  was  enabled 
to  surprise  her  dear  aunt  in  her  bed  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  walk  out  of  the  hoose  of  cap- 
tivity. Having  dispatched  Mrs.  Betty  to  IxMi- 
don,  she  scarcely  expected  that  her  emissait 
would  return  on  the  day  of  her  departore ;  and 
she  and  the  Chaplain  were  playing  their  cards 
at  midnight,  after  a  small  refection  which  the 
bailiff's  wife  had  provided  for  them,  when  the 
rapid  whirling  of  wheels  was  heard  approachnig 
their  house,  and  caused  the  lady  to  laj  ber 
trumps  down,  and  her  heart  to  b^t  with  more 
than  ordinary  emotion.  Whirr  came  the  wheels 
— the  carriage  stopped  at  the  very  door:  there 
was  a  parley  at  the  gate :  then  appeared  Mis. 
Betty,  with  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  though  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears ;  and  next,  who  is  that 
tall  young  gentleman  who  enters  ?  Can  aoj  of 
my  readers  guess  ?  Will  they  be  very  angiT" 
I  say  that  the  Chaplain  slapped  down  his  cards 
with  a  huzfay,  while  Lady  Maria,  tonung  •• 
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white  as  a  sheet,  roae  up  from  her  chair,  tottered 
forward  a  step  or  two,  and  with  an  hysterical 
shriek,  flung  herself  in  her  cousiu's  arms  ?  How 
many  kisses  did  he  give  her  ?  If  they  were  mille, 
deinde  centumt  dein  mille  altera,  dein  secunda 
centum,  and  so  on,  I  am  not  going  to  cry  out. 
He  had  come  to  rescue  her.  She  knew  he  would ; 
he  was  her  champion,  her  preserver  from  bond- 
age and  ignominy.  She  wept  a  genuine  flood 
(^  tears  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  she  reclines 
there,  giving  way  to  a  hearty  emotion,  I  protest 
I  ^nk  she  looks  handsomer  than  she  has  looked 
daring  the  whole  course  of  this  history.  She 
did  not  faint  this  time ;  she  went  home,  leaning 
lovingly  on  her  cousin^s  arm,  and  may  have 
had  one  or  two  hysterical  outbreaks  in  the  night ; 
but  Madame  Bernstein  slept  soundly,  and  did 
not  hear  her. 

**Tou  ore  both  free  to  go  home,"  were  the 
first  words  Harry  said.  *'  Gret  my  lady's  hat 
and  cardinal,  Betty,  and.  Chaplain,  weUl  smoke 
a  pipe  together  at  our  lodgings,  it  will  refresh 
me  after  my  ride.**  The  Chaplain,  who,  too, 
had  a  great  deal  of  available  sensibility,  was 
very  much  overcome ;  he  burst  into  tears  as  he 
seized  Haoy's  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  prayed 
God  to  bless  his  dear  generous  young  patron.  Mr. 
Warrington  felt  a  glow  of  pleasure  thrill  through 
his  fnme.  It  is  good  to  be  able  to  help  the 
sofiering  and  the  poor ;  it  is  good  to  be  able  to 
torn  sorrow  into  joy.  Not  a  little  proud  and 
elated  was  our  young  champion,  as,  with  his 
hat  cocked,  he  marched  by  tiie  side  of  his  res- 
cued princess.  His  feelings  came  out  to  meet 
him,  as  it  were,  and  beautiful  happinesses  with 
kind  eyes  and  smiles  danced  before  him,  and 
clad  him  in  a  robe  of  honor,  and  scattered 
flowers  on  his  path,  and  blew  trumpets  and 
shawms  of  sweet  gratulation,  calling  **  Here 
comes  the  conqueror !  Make  way  for  the  cham- 
pion!" And  80  they  led  him  up  to  the  King's 
house,  and  seated  him  in  the  hall  of  compla- 
cency,  upon  the  cushions  of  comfort.  And  yet 
it  was  not  much  he  had  done.  Only  a  kind- 
ness. He  had  but  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pockety 
and  with  an  easy  talisman,  drive  off  the  dragon 
which  kept  the  gate,  and  cause  the  tjrrant  to 
laj  down  his  axe,  who  had  got  Lady  Maria  in 
execution.  Never  mind  if  his  vanity  is  pufifed 
up ;  he  is  Teiy  good-natured ;  he  has  rescued 
two  unfortunate  people,  and  pumped  tears  of 
good-will  and  happiness  out  of  their  eyes : — and 
if  he  brags  a  little  to-night,  and  swaggers  some- 
what to  the  Chaplain,  and  talks  about  London 
and  Lord  March,  and  White's  and  Almack's, 
with  the  air  of  a  macaroni,  I  don't  think  we 
need  like  him  much  the  less. 

Sampson  continued  to  be  prodigiously  affect- 
ed. This  man  had  a  nature  most  easily  worked 
upon,  and  extraordinarily  quick  to  receive  pain 
and  pleasure,  to  tears,  gratitude,  laughter,  ha- 
tred, liking.  In  his  preaching  profession  he 
had  educated  and  trained  his  sensibilities  so 
that  they  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  he  was  for 
the  moment  what  he  acted.  He  wept  quite 
genuine  tears,  finding  that  he  could  produce 


'hern  freely.  He  loved  you  while  he  was  with 
ycu ;  he  had  a  real  pang  of  grief  as  he  mingled 
his  sorrow  with  the  widow  or  orphan;  and, 
meeting  Jack  as  he  came  out  of  the  door,  went 
to  the  tavern  opposite,  and  laughed  and  roared 
over  the  bottle.  He  gave  money  very  readily, 
but  never  repaid  when  he  borrowed.  He  was 
on  this  night  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude  and  flat- 
tery toward  Harry  Warrington.  In  all  London, 
perhaps,  the  unlucky  Fortunate  Youth  could  not 
have  found  a  more  dangerous  companion. 

To-night  he  was  in  his  grateful  mood,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  bene&ctor  who  had 
released  him  from  durance.  With  each  bumper 
his  admiration  grew  stronger,  tie  exalted  Har- 
ry as  the  best  and  noblest  of  men,  and  the  com- 
placent young  simpleton,  as  we  have  said,  was 
disposed  to  take  these  praises  as  very  well  de- 
served. *'  The  younger  branch  of  our  fami- 
ly," said  Mr.  Harry,  with  a  superb  air,  "  have 
treated  you  scurvily;  but  by  Jove,  Sampson, 
my  boy,  I'll  stand  by  you !"  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  Burgundian  excitement  Mr.  Warrington 
was  always  very  eloquent  respecting  the  splen- 
dor of  his  family.  "I  am  very  glad  I  was 
enabled  to  help  you  in  your  strait.  Count  on 
me  whenever  you  want  me,  Sampeon.  Did 
you  not  say  you  had  a  sister  at  boarding-school? 
Yon  will  want  money  for  her.  Sir.  Here  is  a 
little  bill  which  may  help  to  pay  her  schooling," 
and  the  liberal  young  fellow  passed  a  bank-note 
across  to  the  Chaplain. 

Again  the  man  was  affected  to  tears.  Har- 
ry's generosity  smote  him. 

'*  Mr.  Warrington,"  he  said,  putting  the  bank- 
note a  short  distance  from  him,  '*I— I  don't 
deserve  your  kindness — by  George,  I  don't  I" 
and  he  swore  an  oath  to  corroborate  his  pas- 
sionate assertion. 

•  *  Pshaw !"  says  Harry,  "  I  have  plenty  more  of 
'em.  There  was  no  money  in  that  confounded 
pocket-book  which  I  lost  last  week." 

"  No,  Sir.  There  was  no  money  I"  says  Mr. 
Sampson,  dropping  his  head. 

* '  Halloa  I  How  doyou  know,  Mr.  Chaplain  ?" 
asks  the  young  gentleman. 

'*  I  know  because  I  am  a  villain.  Sir.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  your  kindness.  I  told  you  so. 
I  found  the  book.  Sir,  that  night,  when  you  had 
too  much  wine  at  Barbeau's." 

*'And  read  the  letters?"  asked  Mr.  War- 
rington, starting  up  and  turning  very  red. 

"  They  told  me  nothing  I  did  not  know.  Sir,'* 
said  the  Chaplain .  * '  You  have  had  spies  about 
you  whom  you  little  suspect — from  whom  you 
are  much  too  young  and  simple  to  be  able  to 
keep  your  secret."  ^ 

*'  Are  those  stories  about  Lady  Fanny  and 
my  Cousin  Will,  and  his  doings,  true  then  ?" 
inquired  Harry. 

'*  Yes,  they  are  true,"  sighed  the  Chaplain. 
**  The  house  of  Castlewood  has  not  been  fortn- 
nate.  Sir,  since  your  honor's  branch,  the  elder 
branch,  left  it." 

**  Sir,  you  don't  dare  fbr  to  breathe  a  word 
against  my  Lady  Maria  ?"  Harry  cried  out. 
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"Oh,  not  for  worids!"  says  Mr.  Sampaon 
with  a  queer  look  at  his  yoang  friend.  'I 
maj  think  ihe  is  too  old  for  yonr  honor,  and 
that  'tis  a  pity  yon  should  not  have  a  wife  bet- 
ter suited  to  yoor  age,  thoogfa  I  admit  she  looks 
very  yonng  for  hers,  and  hath  every  virtae  and 
accomplishment*' 

**  She  is  too  old,  Sampson,  I  know  she  is," 
says  Mr.  Warrington,  with  mach  miyesty ;  '*  bnt 
she  has  my  word,  and  you  see.  Sir,  how  fond 
she  is  of  me.  Go  bring  me  the  letters,  Sir, 
which  yon  fonnd,  and  let  me  try  and  fbi)<iye 
yon  for  having  seised  upon  them." 

''My  benefactor,  let  me  try  and  forgive  my- 
sdf !"  cries  Mr.  Sampson,  and  departed  toward 
his  chamber,  leaving  his  yonng  patron  alone 
over  his  wine. 

Sampson  returned  presently,  looking  very 
pale.  ' '  What  has  happened.  Sir?"  says  Harry, 
with  an  imperious  air. 

The  Chaplain  held  out  a  podcet-book.  "  With 
your  name  in  it,  Sir,"  he  said. 

"  My  brother's  name  in  it,"  says  Harry ;  **  it 
was  George  who  gave  it  to  me." 

**  I  kept  it  in  a  locked  chest,  Sir,  in  which  I 
left  it  this  morning  before  I  was  taken  by  those 
people.  ^  Here  is  the  book,  Sir,  but  the  letters 
are  gone.  My  trunk  and  valise  have  also  been 
tampered  with.  And  I  am  a  miserable,  guilty 
man,  unable  to  make  you  the  restitution  which 
I  owe  you."  Sampson  looked  the  picture  of 
woe  as  he  uttered  these  sentiments.  He  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  almost  knelt  before 
Harry  in  an  attitude  the  most  pathetic 

Who  had  been  in  the  rooms  in  Mr.  Samp- 
son's and  Mr.  Warrington's  absence?  The 
landlady  was  ready  to  go  on  her  knees,  and 
declare  that  nobody  had  come  in ;  nor,  indeed, 
was  Mr.  Warrington's  chamber  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed, nor  any  thing  abstracted  from  Mr.  Samp- 
son's scanty  wardrobe  and  possessions,  excq>t 
those  papers  of  which  he  deplored  the  absence. 

Whose  interest  was  it  to  seize  them?  Lady 
Maria's.  The  poor  woman  had  been  a  prisoner 
all  day,  and  during  the  time  when  the  capture 
wasefl^ted. 

She  certainly  was  guiltless  of  the  rape  of  the 
letters.  The  sudden  seixnre  of  the  two — Case, 
the  house-steward's  secret  journey  to  London-* 
Case,  who  knew  the  shoemaker  at  whose  honse 
Sampson  lodged  in  London,  and  all  the  secret 
affairs  of  the  Esmond  family,  these  points  con- 
sidered together  and  separately,  might  make 
Mr.  Sampson  think  that  ^e  Baroness  Bernstein 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  mischief.  But  why 
arrest  Lady  Maria?  The  Chaplain  knew  no- 
thing as  yet  about  that  letter  which  her  ladyship 
had  lost;  for  poor  BCaria  had  not  tiionght  it 
necessary  to  confide  her  secret  to  faim. 

As  for  the  pocket-book  and  its  contents,  Mr. 
Harry  was  so  swollen  up  with  self-satisfaction 
that  evening,  at  winning  his  three  bets,  at  res- 
cuing his  two  friends,  at  the  capital  premature 
cold  supper  of  partridges  and  ancient  Burgundy 
which  obsequious  Monsieur  Barbean  had  sent 
over  to  the  yonng  gentleman's  lodgings,  that 


he  aeeepted  Sampson's  vows  of  contrition,  sad 
solemn  promises  of  futore  fidelity,  and  reached 
his  gradons  hand  to  the  Chi^plainv  and  cos* 
doned  his  offense.  When  the  latter  swore  his 
great  Gods,  that  henceforth  he  would  be  Hany'i 
truest,  homblest  friend  and  fdlower,  and  st  any 
moment  would  be  ready  to  die  ISor  Mr.  Wsr- 
rington,  Harry  said,  majestically,  "I  iMtk, 
Sampson,  you  would ;  I  hope  you  wonM.  lly 
family^-the  Esmond  family-4ias  always  beea 
accustomed  to  have  faithful  friends  round  sboot 
'em— and  to  reward  'era  too.  The  wine's  with 
you.  Chaplain.    What  toast  do  yon  call,  Sirr* 

'*I  call  a  blessing  on  the  honse  of  EsiBood 
Warrington  1"  cries  the  Chaphun,  with  leal 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

**  We  are  the  elder  brandi.  Sir.  My  grud-' 
father  was  the  Marquis  of  Esmond,"  ssys  Mr. 
Hany,  in  a  voice  noble  but  somewhat  iadistlDct 
"  Here's  to  you.  Chaplain — and  I  forgire  yos, 
Sir — and  God  Mess  you.  Sir — and  if  you  bad 
been  took  for  three  times  as  much,  I'd  bsrs 
paid  it.  Why,  what's  that  I  see  throogli  the 
shutters  ?  I  am  Uessed  if  the  sun  hasn't  rises 
again !  We  have  no  need  of  candles  to  go  te 
bed,  ha,  ha  I"  And  once  more  extendiBgbis 
blessing  to  his  Chaplain,  the  young  fbUowwent 
off  to  sleep. 

About  noon  Madame  de  Bernstein  eestover 
a  servant  to  say  diat  she  would  be  glad  if  licr 
nephew  would  come  over  and  drink  s  dish  of 
chocolate  with  her,  whereupon  our  young  friend 
rose  and  walked  to  his  aunt* s  lodgings.  She 
remarked,  not  without  pleasure,  some  alter^ioi 
in  his  toilet :  in  his  brief  sojourn  in  London  be 
had  visited  a  tailor  or  two,  and  had  been  in* 
troduced  by  my  Lord  March  to  some  of  bis  lord* 
ship's  purveyors  and  tradesmen. 

Aunt  Bernstein  called  him  ''my  deaieit 
child,"  and  thanked  him  for  his  noMe,  bis  gen- 
erous behavior  to  dear  Maria.  What  a  shod 
that  seizure  in  church  had  been  to  her  1  A  still 
greater  shook  that  she  had  lost  three  bondred 
only  on  the  Wednesday  night  to  Lady  Tar- 
mouth,  and  was  quite  k  sec,  **Whr,''iaidtbe 
Baroness,  *'I  had  to  send  Case  to  London  to  mj 
agent  to  get  me  money  to  pay— I  conid  not 
leave  Tnnbridge  in  her  debt." 

"  So  Case  did  go  to  London  ?"  says  Mr.  Hany. 

"Of  course  he  did :  the  Baroness  dc  Bern- 
stein  can't  afford  to  say  she  is  court  d'argent 
Canst  thou  lend  me  some,  child  ?" 

*  *  I  can  give  jtmr  ladyship  twenty-two  pounds," 
said  Harry,  blushing  very  red :  "I  have  btrt  for- 
ty-four left  till  I  get  my  Yiiginian  remittance!. 
I  have  bought  hones  and  clothes,  and  been  veiy 
extravagant,  aunt." 

"  And  rescued  your  poor  relations  in  distim 
you  prodigal  good  boy !  No,  child,  I  do  not 
want  thy  money.  I  can  give  thee  some.  Here 
is  a  note  upon  my  agent  for  fift^  pounds,  rtn- 
rien  1  Go  and  spend  it,  and  be  merry !  I  ^"^ 
say  thy  mother  will  repay  roe,  though  she  does 
not  love  me."  And  she  looked  quite  affwtioB- 
ate,  and  held  out  a  pretty  hand,  which  the 
youth  kissed. 
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'*Yoiir  mother  did  not  love  me,  but  your 
mother's  father  did  once.  Mind,  Sir,  you  al- 
ways come  to  me  when  yon  hare  need  of 
mo.** 

When  bent  on  ezhibifcing  them  nothing  conld 
exoeed  Beatrix  Bernstein's  grace  or  good-humor. 
*'  I  can't  help  loving  yon,  child,"  she  continned, 
<*and  yet  I  am  so  angry  with  you  that  I  have 
scarce  the  patience  to  speak  to  yon.  So  yon 
have  actually  engaged  yourself  to  poor  Maria 
who  is  as  old  as  your  mother  ?  What  willMad* 
am  Esmond  say  ?  She  may  Uto  three  hundred 
yean,  and  you  will  not  hare  wherewi&al  to 
snppoit  yonrselTes.*' 

'*!  hare  ten  thousand  pounds  from  my  &• 
ther,  of  my  own,  now  my  poor  brother  i»  gone,'* 
said  Hany,  "  that  will  go  some  way." 

'*  Why,  the  interest  will  not  keep  yon  in  card- 
money." 

'*  We  must  give  tqi  cardsy**  says  Harry. 

'*  It  is  more  than  Maria  is  capable  of.  She 
will  pawn  the  coat  off  your  back  to  {day.  The 
nige  lor  it  mna  in  all  my  brother's  family — in 
me,  too,  I  own  it.  I  warned  you.  I  prayed 
yon  not  to  play  with  them,  and  now  a  lad  of 
twenty  to  engage  himself  to  a  woman  of  forty- 
two  I — ^to  write  letten  on  his  knees  and  signed 
with  his  heart's  blood  (which  he  spells  like 
haartshom)  and  say  that  he  will  marry  no  other 
woman  than  his  adorable  cousin.  Lady  Maria 
Esmond.     Oh,  it's  cruel— cmell" 

**  Great  Hearens !  Madam,  who  showed  yon 
017  letter?"  asked  Harry,  bnziiing  with  a  blush 


'  An  aoddent.  She  fainted  when  she  was 
taken  by  diose  baililRi.  Brett  cut  her  laces  for 
her ;  and  when  she  was  carried  oS,  poor  thing  t 
we  found  a  little  taeh^i  on  the  floor,  which  I 
opened^  not  knowing,  in  the  leasts  what  it  con- 
tained. And  in  it  was  Mr.  Harry  Warrington's 
pieeiens  letter.    And  here.  Sir,  is  the  case." 

A  pang  shot  through  Harry's  heart.  Great 
HeaTens!  wl^  didn't  she  destroy  it?  he  thought. 

'«I-tI  wia  give  H  back  to  Maria,"  he  said, 
stoetehing  out  his  hand  for  the  little  locket. 

*^My  dear,  I  have  burned  the  fooHsh  letter," 
•aid  the  old  lady.  **  If  you  choose  to  betray 
me  I  most  take  the  consequence.  If  you  choose 
to  write  another,  I  can  not  help  thee.  But,  in 
tiut  ease,  Harry  Esmond,  I  had  rather  never 
•ee  thee  again.  Will  yon  keep  my  secret? 
Wm  yon  believe  an  old  woman  who  loves  yon 
md  knows  the  world  better  than  you  do  ?  I 
tell  yon,  if  yonkeep  that  foolish  promise,  misery 
and  min  are  surely  in  store  for  you.  What  is 
M  lad  like  yon  in  the  hands  of  a  wily  woman  of 
the  world,  who  makes  a  toy  of  you?  She  has 
entailed  yon  into  a  |»omise,  and  your  old 
jHuit  has  cot  the  strings  and  set  you  f^ee.  Go 
:  again  I     Betray  me  if  yon  will,  Harry." 

'*I  am  not  angry  with  yon,  aunt — I  wish  I 
^^  said  Mr.  Warrington,  with  very  great 
— wiHnn.     **  I— I  shall  not  repeat  iriiat  you  told 


**  Maria  never  will,  ^ild — mark  my  words  I" 
criad  the  old  lady,  eagerly.     '*  She  will  never 


own  that  she  has  lost  that  paper.  She  will  tell 
you  that  she  has  it." 

'*  But  I  am  sure  she — she  is  vexy  fond  of  me ; 
you  should  have  seen  her  last  night,"  foltered 
Harry. 

*'  Must  I  tell  more  stories  against  my  own  flesh 
and  blood?"  sobs  out  the  Baroness.  **  Child, 
you  do  not  know  her  past  life !" 

*'And  I  must  not,  and  I  will  not!"  cries 
Harry,  starting  up.  *'  Written  or  said — it  does 
not  matter  which  I  Bat  my  word  is  given; 
they  may  play  with  such  things  in  England, 
but  we  gentlemen  of  Virginia  don't  break  'em. 
K  she  holds  me  to  my  word,  she  shall  have  me. 
If  we  are  miserable,  as,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  be, 
I'll  take  a  firelock,  and  go  join  the  King  of 
Prussia,  or  let  a  ball  put  an  end  to  me." 

''I — I  have  no  more  to  say.  Will  you  be 
pleased  to  ring  that  bell?  I — I  wish  you  a 
good -morning,  Mr.  Warrington,"  and,  drop- 
ping a  very  stately  courtesy,  the  old  lady  rose 
on  her  tortoiseshell  stick,  and  turned  toward 
the  door.  But,  as  she  made  her  first  step,  she 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart,  sank  on  the  sofa 
again,  and  shed  the  first  tears  that  had  dropped 
for  long  years  from  Beatrix  Esmond's  eyes. 

Harry  was  greatly  moved,  too.  He  knelt 
down  by  her.  He  seized  her  cold  hand  and 
kissed  it.  He  told  her,  in  his  artless  way,  how 
very  keenly  he  had  felt  her  love  for  him,  and 
how,  with  all  his  heart,  he  returned  it.  **  Ah, 
aunt  I"  said  he,  '*  yon  don't  know  what  a  villain 
I  feel  myseHl  When  you  told  me,  just  now, 
how  that  paperwas burned— oh!  I  was  ashamed 
to  think  how  {^  I  was."  He  bowed  his  comely 
head  over  her  hand.  She  felt  hot  drops  from 
his  eyes  raining  on  it.  She  had  loved  this  boy. 
For  half  a  century  past— never,  perhaps,  in  the 
course  of  her  whole  worldly  life — had  she  felt 
a  sensation  so  tender  and  so  pure.  The  hard 
heart  was  wounded  now,  sofiened,  overcome. 
She  put  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 
light^  kissed  his  forehead. 

**You  will  not  tell  her  what  I  have  done, 
child?"  she  said. 

He  declared  never  I  never!  And  demure 
Mrs.  Brett,  entering  at  her  mistress's  summons, 
found  the  nephew  and  aunt  in  this  sentimental 
attitude. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Dl  WHICH  HABRT  PATS  OFF  AH  OLD  DEBT, 
▲KD  DfOUBS  SOm  IfBW  ONES. 

OuB  Tunbridge  friends  were  now  weaiy  of 
the  Wells,  and  eager  to  take  ^eir  departure. 
When  the  autumn  should  arrive,  Bath  was  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein's  mark.  There  were  more 
cards,  company,  life,  there.  She  would  reach 
it  after  paying  a  few  visits  to  her  country  friends. 
Harry  promised,  with  rather  a  bad  grace,  to 
ride  with  Lady  Maria  and  the  Chaplain  to  Cas* 
tlewood.  A^n  they  passed  by  Oakhurat  vil- 
lage, and  the  hospitable  house  where  Harry  had 
been  so  kindly  entertained.  Maria  made  so 
many  keen  remarka  about  the  young  ladies  of 
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Oakharst,  and  their  setting  their  caps  at  Harrj, 
and  the  mother's  evident  desire  to  catch  him 
for  one  of  them,  that,  somewhat  in  a  pet,  Mr. 
Warrington  said  he  wonid  pass  his  friends*  door, 
as  her  ladyship  disliked  and  abased  them ;  and 
was  very  haughty  and  sulky  that  evening  at  the 
inn  where  they  stopped,  some  few  miles  further 
on  the  road.  At  sapper,  my  Lady  Maria's  smiles 
brought  no  corresponding  good-humor  to  Har- 
ry's face ;  her  tears  (which  her  ladyship  had  at 
command)  did  not  seem  to  create  the  least  sym- 
pathy from  Mr.  Warrington ;  to  her  querulous 
remarks  he  growled  a  surly  reply ;  and  my  lady 
was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  length  without  get- 
ting a  single  ttte-^tete  with  her  cousin — that 
obstinate  Chi4>lain,  as  if  by  order,  persisting  in 
staying  in  the  room.  Had  Harry  given  Samp- 
son orders  to  remain?  She  departed  with  a 
sigh.  He  bowed  her  to  the  door  with  an  obsti- 
nate politeness,  and  consigned  her  to  the  care 
of  the  landlady  and  her  maid. 

What  horse  was  that  which  galloped  out  of 
the  inn-yard  ten  minutes  after  Lady  Maria  had 
gone  to  her  chamber?  An  hour  after  her  de- 
parture from  their  supper-room,  Mrs.  Betty 
came  in  for  her  lady's  bottle  of  smelling-salts, 
and  found  Parson  Sampson  smoking  a  pipe 
alone.  Mr.  Warrington  was  gone  to  bed — was 
gone  to  fetch  a  walk  in  the  moonlight — bow 
should  he  know  where  Mr.  Harry  was,  Sampson 
answered,  in  reply  to  the  maid's  interrogatories. 
Mr.  Warrington  was  ready  to  set  forward  the 
next  morning,  and  took  his  place  by  the  side 
of  Lady  Maria's  carriage.  But  his  brow  was 
black — the  dark  spirit  was  still  on  him.  He 
hardly  spoke  to  her  during  the  journey.  *  *  Great 
Heavens !  she  must  have  told  him  that  she  stole 
it !"  thought  Lady  Maria  within  her  own  mind. 

The  fact  is,  that,  as  they  were  walking  up 
that  steep  hill  which  lies  about  three  miles  from 


Oakhurst,  on  the  Westerham  road.  Lady  Msria 
Esmond,  leaning  on  her  fond  youth*s  arm,  and 
indeed  very  much  in  lore  with  him,  had  war- 
bled into  his  ear  the  most  sentimental  vows, 
protests,  and  expressions  of  affection.  As  she 
grew  fonder,  he  grew  colder.  As  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  the  sun  shone  down  upon  hers, 
which,  fresh  and  well-preserved  as  it  was,  jet 
showed  some  of  the  lines  and  wrinkles  of  two- 
score  years ;  and  poor  Harry,  with  that  ana 
leaning  on  his,  felt  it  intolerably  weightj,  and 
by  no  meaiis  relished  his  walk  up  the  hill.  To 
think  that  all  his  life  that  drag  was  to  be  opoB 
him  I  It  was  a  dreary  look  forward ;  and  be 
cursed  the  moonlight  walk,  and  the  hot  even- 
ing, and  the  hot  wine  which  had  made  him  give 
that  silly  pledge  by  which  he  was  fatally  bound. 

Maria's  praises  and  raptures  annoyed  Hiny 
beyond  measure.  The  poor  thing  poured  out 
scraps  of  the  few  plays  which  she  knew  that  hsd 
reference  to  her  case,  and  strove  with  her  ut- 
most power  to  charm  her  young  companicn. 
She  called  him,  over  and  over  again,  her  chiai- 
pion,  her  Henrico,  her  preserver,  and  vowed 
that  his  Molinda  would  be  ever,  ever  iaithfiil  to 
him.  She  clung  to  him.  *' Ah,  child!  Hsts 
I  not  thy  precious  image,  thy  precious  hair,  tlij 
precious  writing  here  f "  she  said,  looking  in  hii 
face.  **  Shall  it  not  go  with  me  to  the  gmvef 
It  would.  Sir,  were  I  to  meet  with  unkindnett 
from  my  Henrico !"  she  sighed  out 

Here  was  a  strange  story !  Madame  Bern- 
stein had  given  him  the  little  silken  case— sbe 
had  burned  the  hair  and  the  note  which  the 
case  contained,  and  Maria  had  it  still  on  her 
heart  I  It  was  then,  at  the  start  whidi  Hiny 
gave  as  she  was  leaning  on  his  arm— ^  the  sod- 
den movement  as  if  he  would  drop  hers— that 
Lady  Maria  felt  her  first  pang  of  remorse  that 
she  had  told  a  fib,  or  rather,  that  she  was  found 
out  in  telling  a  fib,  which  is  a  far  more  eognt 
reason  for  repentance.  Heaven  help  os.'  if 
some  people  were  to  do  penance  for  telling  liee> 
would  they  ever  be  out  of  sackcloth  and  ashes? 

Arrived  at  CasUewood,  Mr.  Harry's  good- 
humor  was  not  increased.  My  lord  was  from 
home;  the  ladies  also  were  away;  the  oolj 
member  of  the  family  whom  Harry  found  wss 
Mr.  Will,  who  returned  from  partridge-shooting 
just  as  the  chaise  and  cavalcade  reached  th< 
gate,  and  who  turned  very  pale  when  he  ssw 
his  cousin,  and  received  a  sulky  scowl  of  recog- 
nition from  the  young  Virginian. 

Nevertheless,  he  thought  to  pat  a  good  b» 
on  the  matter,  and  they  met  at  supper,  where, 
before  my  Lady  Maria,  their  conversation  was 
at  first  civil,  but  not  lively.  Mr.  Will  had  been 
to  some  races  ?  to  several.  He  had  been  pi^ 
successful  in  his  bets?  Mr.  Warrington  hop^- 
Pretty  weU.  *  *  And  you  have  brought  back  my 
horse  sound  ?"  asked  Mr.  Wsurrington. 

"Yourhorse?  what  horse?"  asked  Mr.  will. 

"What  horse?  my  horse  1"  says  Mr.  Bsn7» 

**  Protest  I  don't  understand  you,"  8»y«  ^^ 
"The  brown  hone  for  which  I  pUje^^^ 
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and  which  I  won  of  jou.  the  night  hefbre  you 
rode  away  npon  it,'*  says  Mr.  Warrington,  stern- 
ly. "  Yon  remember  the  horse,  Mr.  Esmond.'* 
**  Mr.  Warrington,  I  perfectly  well  remember 
playing  yon  for  a  horse,  which  my  servant  hand- 
ed oyer  to  you  on  the  day  of  your  departure." 

**  The  Chaplain  was  present  at  onr  play.  Mr. 
Sampson,  will  yon  be  umpire  between  us  ?"  Mr. 
Warrington  said,  with  much  gentleness. 

"  I  am  bound  to  decide  that  Mr.  Warrington 
played  for  the  brown  horse,"  says  Mr.  Sampson. 
**  Well,  he  got  the  other  one,"  said  snlky  Mr. 
Will,  with  a  grin. 

"  And  sold  it  for  thirty  shillings !"  said  Mr. 
Warrington,  always  preserving  his  calm  tone. 

Will  was  waggish.  '*  Thirty  shillings,  and  a 
deTilish  good  price,  too,  for  the  broken-kneed 
old  rip.     Ha,hal'' 

"Kot  a  word  more.  Tis  only  a  question 
about  a  bet,  my  dear  Lady  Maria.  Shall  I 
lerre  you  some  more  chicken  ?"  Nothing  could 
be  more  studiously  courteous  and  gay  than  Mr. 
Warrington  was,  so  long  as  the  lady  remained 
m  the  room.  When  she  rose  to  go,  Harry  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  door,  and  closed  it  upon  her 
with  the  most  coaitly  bow  of  farewell.  He 
stood  at  the  closed  door  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  bade  the  servants  retire.  When  those  me- 
nials were  gone,  Mi^  Warrington  locked  the 
heavy  door  before  tJiem,  and  pocketed  the 
key. 

As  it  clicked  in  the  lock,  Mr.  Will,  who  had 
been  sitting  over  his  punch,  looking  now  and 
then  askance  at  his  cousin,  asked,  with  one  of 
the  oaths  which  commonly  garnished  his  con- 
venation,  what  the Mr.  Warrington  meant 

by  that? 

**I  guess  there's  going  to  be  a  quarrel,"  said 
Mr.  Warrington,  blandly,  **and  there  is  no  use 
in  baring  these  fellows  look  on  at  rows  between 
their  betters." 

"  Who  is  going  to  quarrel  here,  I  should  like 
to  know?"  asked  Will,  looking  very  pale  and 
grasping  a  knife. 

**Mr.  Sampson,  yon  were  present  when  I 
played  Mr.  Will  fifty  guineas  against  his  brown 
horse." 
"  Against  his  horse  I"  bawls  out  Mr.  Will. 
"  I  am  not  such  a  something  fool  as  you  take 
me  for,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,   ** although  I 
do  come  from  Virginia  I"  and  he  repeated  his 
(piestion :  **  Mr.  Sampson,  you  were  here  when 
I  played  the   Honorable   William   Esmond, 
Esquire,  fifty  guineas  against  his  brown  horse?" 
"  I  must  own  it,  Sir,"  says  the  Chaphun,  with 
»  deprecatory  look  toward  his  lord's  brother. 

" /  don't  own  no  such  thing,"  says  Mr.  Will, 
with  rather  a  forced  laugh. 

"  No,  Sir :  because  it  costs  you  no  more  pains 
to  lie  than  to  cheat,"  said  Mr.  Warrington, 
walking  up  to  his  cousin.  **  Hands  off,  Mr. 
Chaplain,  and  see  fair  pUy  I     Because  you  are 

no  better  than  a— ha  1" 

No  better  than  a  what  we  can't  say,  and  shall 
never  know,  for  as  Harry  uttered  the  exclama- 
tion, his  dear  cousin  flung  a  wine  bottle  at  Mr. 


Warrington's  head,  who  bobbed  just  in  time, 
so  that  the  missile  flew  across  the  room,  and 
broke  against  the  wainscot  opposite,  breaking 
the  face  of  a  pictured  ancestor  of  the  Esmond 
family  and  then  itself  against  the  wall,  whence 
it  spirted  a  pint  of  good  port-wine  over  the 
Chaplain's  face  and  flowered  wig.  **  Great 
Heavens,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  to  be  quiet,^' 
cried  the  parson,  dripping  wi^  gore. 

But  gentlemen  are  not  inclined  at  some  mo- 
ments to  remember  the  commands  of  the  Church. 
The  bottle  having  failed,  Mr.  Esmond  seized 
the  large  silver-handled  knife  and  drove  at  his 
cousin.  But  Harry  caught  up  the  other's  right 
hand  with  his  left,  as  he  had  seen  the  boxers 
do  at  Marybone,  and  delivered  a  rapid  blow 
npon  Mr.  Esmond's  nose,  which  sent  him  reel- 
ing np  against  the  oak  panels,  and  J  dare  say 
caused  him  to  see  ten  thousand  illuminations. 
He  dropped  his  knife  in  his  retreat  against  the 
wall,  which  his  rapid  antagonist  kicked  under 
the  table. 

Now  Will,  too,  had  been  at  Marybone  and 
Hockley-in-the-Hole,  and  after  a  gasp  for  breath 
and  a  glare  over  his  bleeding  nose  at  his  enemy, 
he  dashed  forward  his  head  as  though  it  hisid 
been  a  battering  ram,  intending  to  project  it 
into  Mr.  Henry  Warrington's  stomach. 

This  manoeuvre  Hany  had  seen,  too,  on  his 
visit  to  Marybone,  and  among  the  negroes 
upon  the  maternal  estate,  who  would  meet  in 
combat  like  two  concutient  cannon-balls,  each 
harder  than  the  other.  But  Harry  had  seen 
and  marked  the  civilized  practice  of  the  white 
man.  He  skipped  aside,  and  saluting  his  ad- 
vancing enemy  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  tho 
right  ear,  felled  him,  so  that  he  struck  his  head 
against  the  heavy  oak  table,  and  sank  lifeless  <« 
to  the  ground. 

'*  Chaplain,  you  will  bear  witness  that  it  has 
been  a  fair  fight  I"  said  Mr.  Warrington,  still 
quivering  with  the  excitement  of  the  combat, 
but  striving  with  all  his  might  to  restrain  him- 
self and  look  cool.  And  he  drew  the  key  from 
his  pocket  and  opened  the  door  in  the  lobby, 
behind  which  three  or  four  servants  were  gath- 
ered. A  crash  of  broken  glass,  a  cry,  a  shout, 
an  oath  or  two,  had  told  them  that  some  violent 
scene  was  occurring  within,  and  they  entered, 
and  behold  two  victims  bedabbled  with  red — 
the  Chaplain  bleeding  port-wine,  and  the  Honor- 
able William  Esmond,  Esquire,  stretched  in  his 
own  gore. 

''  Mr.  Sampson  will  bear  witness  that  I  struck 
fair,  and  that  Mr.  Esmond  hit  the  first  blow," 
said  Mr.  Warrington.  "  Undo  his  neckcloth, 
somebody,  he  may  be  dead ;  and  get  a  fleam. 
Sambo,  and  bleed  him.  Stop !  He  is  coming 
to  himself  I  Lift  him  up,  you,  and  tell  a  maid 
to  wash  the  floor." 

Indeed,  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Will  did  come  to 
himself.  First  his  eyes  rolled  about,  or  rather, 
I  am  ashamed  to  say,  his  eye,  one  having  been 
closed  by  Mr.  Warrington's  first  blow.  First, 
then,  his  eye  rolled  about ;  then  he  gasped  and 
uttered  an  inarticulate  moan  or  two,  then  he 
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began  to  swear  and  curse  very  freely  and  artica- 
lately. 

*'  He  is  getting  well,"  said  Mr.  Warrington. 

'*  O  praise  be  Mossy  I"  sighs  the  sentimental 
Betty. 

**  Ask  him,  Gumbo,  whether  he  would  like 
any  more  ?*'  said  Mr.  Warrington,  with  a  stem 
humor. 

**  Massa  Harry  say,  wool  you  like  any  maw  ?" 
asked  obedient  Gumbo,  bowing  oyer  the  pros- 
trate gentleman. 

"No,  curse  you,  you  black  deril !"  says  Mr. 
Will,  hitting  up  at  the  black  object  before  him. 
"  So  he  nearly  cut  my  tongue  in  tu  in  my  mouf !" 
Gumbo  ex];dained  to  the  pitying  Betty.  '*No, 
that  is,  yes  !  You  infernal  Mohock !  Why 
does  not  somebody  kick  him  out  of  the  place  ?" 

** Because  nobody  dares,  Mr.  Esmond,*'  says 
Mr.  Warrington,  with  great  state,  arranging  Ids 
ruffles — ^his  ruffled  ruffles. 

**And  nobody  won't  neither,'*  growled  the 
men.  They  had  all  grown  to  Iotc  Harry, 
whereas  Mr.  Will  had  nobody's  good  word. 
*'  We  know  alFs  fair.  Sir.  It  ain't  the  first  time 
Master  William  have  been  served  so." 

' '  And  I  hope  it  won't  be  die  Iftst, "  cries  shrill 
Betty,"  to  go  for  to  strike  a  poor  black  gentle- 
man so !" 

Mr.  Will  had  gathered  himself  up  by  this 
time,  had  wiped  his  bleeding  face  with  a  napkin, 
and  was  skulking  off  to  bed. 

^'  Surely  it's  manners  to  say  good>night  to 
the  company.  Good*night,  Mr.  Esmond,"  says 
Mr.  WarHi^ton,  whose  jokes,  though  few,  were 
not  Tery  brilliant,  but  the  honest  lad  relished 
the  brilliant  sally,  and  laughed  at  it  inwardly. 

'*  He's  ad  his  zopper,  and  he  goos  to  baid !" 
says  Betty,  in  her  natiye  dialect,  at  which  erery 
body  laughed  outright,  except  Mr.  WiUiam, 
who  went  away  leaving  a  black  fume  of  curses, 
as  it  were,  rolling  out  of  that  fhnnel,  his  month. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Warrington  con- 
tinued to  be  witty  the  next  morning.  He  sent 
£  note  to  Mr.  Will,  begging  to  know  whether  he 
was  for  a  ride  to  town  or  any  wheret  else.  If  he 
was  for  London,  that  he  would  friten  the  high- 
waymen on  Hounstow  Heath,  and  look  a  very 
genteel  figar  uU  the  Chocolate  House,  Which 
letter,  I  fear,  Mr.  Will  received  with  his  usual 
violence,  requesting  the  writer  to  go  to  some 
place— not  Honnslow. 

And,  besides  the  parley  between  Will  and 
Harry,  there  comes  a  maiden  simpering  to  Mr. 
Warrington's  door,  and  Gumbo  advances,  hold> 
ing  something  white  and  triangular  in  his  ebon 
fingers. 

Harry  knew  what  it  was  well  enough.  **  Of 
course  it's  a  letter,"  groans  he.  Molinda  greets 
her  Enrico,  etc,  ete.,  ete.  No  sleep  has  she 
known  that  night,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  Has  Enrico  slept  well  in  the  halls 
of  his  fathers?  undsoweiter,  undsoweiter.  He 
must  never  never  quaril  and  be  so  cruel  ogam. 
Kai  ta  loipa.  And  I  protest  I  shan't  quote  any 
more  of  this  letter.  Ah,  tablets,  golden  once — 
are  ye  now  faded  leaves?     Wliere  is  the  jug- 


gler  who  transmuted  you,  and  why  is  the  gla- 
mour  over? 

After  the  little  scandal  with  Cousin  Will, 
Harry's  dignity  would  not  allow  him  te  stsj 
longer  at  Castlewood :  he  wrote  a  majestic  let* 
ter  to  the  lord  of  the  mansion,  explainiDg  tlM 
circumstances  which  had  occurred,  and,  as  be 
called  in  Parson  Sampson  to  snpenrisethe  doc- 
ument, no  doubt  it  contained  none  of  those  ee- 
centridties  in  spelling  "vdiidi  figured  in  his  or- 
dinary correspondence  at  this  period.  He  rep- 
resented to  poor  Maria,  that  after  blackenm^ 
the  eye  and  damaging  the  nose  of  a  ion  of  the 
house,  he  Should  remain  in  it  with  a  veiy  bed 
grace ;  and  she  was  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  that,  for  the  present,  his  absence  irodd 
best  become  him.  Of  course,  she  wept  plentifal 
tears  at  parting  with  him.  He  would  go  to  Lob- 
doh  and  see  younger  beauties :  he  would  find 
none,  none  who  would  love  him  like  bos  fond 
Maria.  I  fear  Mr.  Warrington  did  not  exhibit 
any  profound  emotion  on  leaving  her:  ntj,  he 
cheered  up  immediately  after  he  crossed  Giistld> 
wood  Bridge,  and  made  his  horses  whisk  erer 
the  road  at  ten  miles  an  hour :  he  sang  to  them 
to  go  along :  he  nodded  to  the  prettr  p^  b? 
the  roadside :  he  chucked  my  laoidlady  under 
the  chin:  he  certainly  was  not  ino(ni»hble. 
Truth  is,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  London  again, 
to  make  a  figure  at  St.  James's,  at  Newroaiket) 
wherever  the  men  of  fashion  congregated.  AH 
that  petty  Tunbridge  society  of  women  and  esid^ 
playing  seemed  child's  |^y  to  him  now  he  had 
tasted  the  delight  of  London  life. 

By  the  time  he  reached  London  again,  sfanoit 
all  the  four-and-forty  pounds  which  we  bsfe 
seen  that  he  possessed  at  Tunbridge  had  slipped 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  £uther  supplies  were  ne- 
cessary. Begarding  these  he  made  hnnsdf 
presently  easy.  There  were  ^e  two  sums  of 
£5000  in  hb  own  and  his  brothei^s  name,  of 
which  he  was  the  master.  He  would  tnke  np 
a  little  money,  and  with  a  ruA  or  two  of  good 
luck  at  play  he  could  easily  replace  it  Mean- 
time he  must  live  in  a  manner  becoming  his  sta- 
tion, and  it  must  be  explained  to  Madam  £i- 
mond  that  a  gentleman  of  his  rank  can  not  ke^ 
fitting  company,  and  appear  as  becomes  him  in 
society,  upon  a  miserable  pittance  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year. 

Mr.  Warrington  sojourned  at  the  Bedford 
Gofiee-Honse  as  before,  but  only  for  a  short 
while.  He  sought  out  proper  lodgings  at  the 
court  end  of  the  town,  and  fixed  on  some  spsrt* 
mente  in  Bond  Street,  where  he  and  Gombo 
installed  themselves,  his  hones  standing  at  a 
neighboring  livery  stable.  And  now  tailon, 
mercers,  and  shoemakers  were  put  in  reqmsi* 
tion.  Not  without  a  pang  <^  remise  he  laid 
aside  his  mourning  and  figured  in  a  laced  hat 
and  waistcoat.  Gumbo  was  always  dexterou 
in  the  art  of  dressing  hair,  and  with  a  little 
powder  flung  into  his  fair  locks  Mr.  Wairing- 
ton*8  head  was  as  modish  as  that  of  any  gentle- 
man in  the  Mall.  He  figured  in  the  Ring  hi 
his  pbatton.    Beporti  of  his  great  wealth  had 
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kmg  nnce  preceded  him  to  London,  and  not  a 
little  cnriositj  was  excited  about  the  fortunate 
Yinpnian. 

Until  our  yonng  friend  conld  be  balloted  for 
at  the  proper  season,  my  Lord  March  had  writ- 
ten down  his  name  for  the  club  at  White's  Choc- 
olate House,  as  a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
America.  There  were  as  jet  but  few  persons 
of  fhshion  in  London,  bnt  with  a  pocket  fall  of 
monej,  at  one-and-twcntj,  a  yonng  fellow  can 
make  himself  happy  even  out  of  the  season; 
and  Blr.  Harxy  was  determined  to  enjoy. 

He  ordered  Mr.  Drap3r,  then,  to  sell  Are 
hundred  pounds  of  his  stock.  What  wonld  his 
poor  mother  haye  said  had  she  known  that  the 
yonng  spendthrift  was  already  beginning  to  dis- 
sipate his  patrimony  ?  He  dined  at  the  tarem, 
he  supped  at  the  Club,  where  Jack  Morris  in- 
troduced him,  with  immense  eulogiums,  to  such 
gentlemen  as  were  in  town.  Life,  and  youth, 
and  pleasure  were  before  him;  the  wine  was 
set  a  running,  and  the  eager  lad  was  greedy  to 
drink.  Do  you  see,  hx  away  in  the  west,  yon- 
der, the  pious  widow  at  her  prayers  for  her 
son  ?  Behind  the  trees  at  Oakhurst  a  tender 
little  heart,  too,  is  beating  for  him,  perhaps. 
When  the  Prodigal  Son  was  away  carousing, 
were  not  lore  and  foxgiveness  still  on  the  watch 
for  him? 

Among  the  inedited  letters  of  the  late  Lord 
Orford  there  is  one  which  the  present  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  has  omitted 
from  his  collecdon,  doubting,  possibly,  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  document  Nay,  I  myself  hare 
only  seen  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Warrington  papers 
in  Madam  Esmond's  prim  handwriting,  and 
noted,  "  3fr.  H,  Walpole^s  account  of  my  son 
Henjy  at  London^  and  of  Baronesi  Tusher — 
wroti  to  Gtnf  Conway,''*  ^ 

*'Amu>roTO>r  Sranr.    Friday  nSghL 

'*  I  hare  come  away,  child,  for  a  day  or  two 
from  my  derotions  to  our  Lady  of  Strawberry. 
Hare  I  not  been  on  my  knees  to  her  these  three 
weeks,  and  aren*t  the  poor  old  joints  full  of 
ifaeumatism  ?  A  fit  took  me  that  I  would  pay 
London  a  visit,  that  I  would  go  to  VauxhaU 
and  Ranelagh  ^itoi !  May  I  not  hare  my  rattle 
as  well  as  other  elderly  babies  ?  Suppose,  after 
being  so  long  virtuous,  I  take  a  fancy  to  cakes 
and  ale,  shall  your  reverence  say  nay  to  me  ? 
George  Selwyn  and  Tony  Storer  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  took  boat  at  Westminster  f  other 
night.  Was  it  Tuesday?— no,  Tuesday  I  was 
with  their  Graces  of  Norfolk,  who  are  just  from 
Tunbridce — it  was  Wednesday.  How  should  I 
knot?  ?  Wasn't  I  dead  drunk  with  a  whole  pint 
of  lemonade  I  took  at  White's? 

'*The  Norfolk  folk  had  been  entertaining  me 
on  Tnesday  with  the  account  of  a  yonng  savage 
Iroquois,  Choctaw,  or  Virginian,  who  has  lately 
been  making  a  little  noise  in  our  quarter  of  the 
globe.  He  is  an  offshoot  of  that  disreputable 
lamily  of  Esraond-Castlewood,  of  whom  all  the 
men  are  gamblers  and  spendthrifts,  and  all  the 
women — well,  I  shan't  say  the  worid,  lest  Lady 
Vol.  XVn.— No.  100.— Mm 


Ailesbniy  should  be  looking  over  your  shoulder. 
Both  the  late  lords,  my  father  told  me,  were  in 
his  pay,  and  the  last  one,  a  beau  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  from  a  viscount  advanced  to  be  an 
earl  through  the  merits  and  intereession  of  his 
notorious  old  sister  Bernstein,  late  Tusher,  nkt 
Esmond — a  great  beauty,  too,  of  her  day,  a 
favorite  of  the  old  Pretender.  She  sold  his 
secrets  to  my  papa,  who  paid  her  for  them ;  and 
being  nowise  particular  in  her  love  for  the 
Stuarts,  came  over  to  the  august  Hanoverian 
house  at  present  reigning  over  us.  *  Will  Hor- 
ace Walpole's  tongue  never  stop  scandal?'  says 
your  wife  over  your  shoulder.  I  kiss  your  lady- 
ship^s  hand.  I  am  dumb.  The  Bernstein  is  a 
model  of  virtue.  She  had  no  good  reasons  for 
marrying  her  father's  chaplain.  Many  of  the 
nobility  omit  the  marriage  altogether.  She 
wam't  ashamed  of  being  Mrs.  Tusher,  and  didn't 
take  a  German  Baromano  for  a  second  husband, 
whom  nobody  out  of  Hanover  ever  saw.  The 
Yarmouth  bears  no  malice.  Esther  and  Vashti 
are  very  good  friends,  and  have  been  cheating 
each  other  at  Tnnbridge  at  cards  all  the  sum- 
mer. 

*<  <  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Iro- 
quois ?'  says  your  ladyship.  The  Iroquois  has 
been  at  Tunbridge,  too— not  cheating,  perhaps, 
but  winning  vastly.  They  say  he  has  bled 
Lord  March  of  thousands— Lord  Mareh,  by 
whom  so  much  blood  hath  been  shed,  that  he 
has  quarreled  with  every  body,  fought  with 
every  body,  rode  over  every  IxMly,  been  fallen 
in  love  with  by  every  body's  wife  except  Mr. 
Conway's,  and  not  excepting  her  present  Mi^es- 
ty,  the  Countess  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Ireland,  Queen  of  Walmoden  and  Yar- 
mouth, whom  Heaven  preserve  to  us. 

*'You  know  an  offensive  little  creature,  cfe 
par  k  monde  one  Jack  Morris,  who  skips  in  and 
out  of  all  the  houses  of  London.  When  we 
were  at  Vauxhall,  Mr.  Jack  gave  us  a  nod 
under  the  shoulder  of  a  pretty  young  follow 
enough,  on  whose  arm  he  was  leaning,  and  who 
appeared  hugely  delighted  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  garden.  Lord,  how  he  stared  at 
the  fire-works  I  Gods,  how  he  huzzayed  at  the 
singing  of  a  horrible  painted  wench  who  shrieked 
the  ears  off  my  head  I  A  twopenny  string  of 
glass  beads  and  a  strip  of  tawdry  cloth  are  treas* 
nres  in  Iroquois  land,  and  our  savage  valued 
them  accordingly. 

'*  A  buzz  went  about  the  place  that  this  was 
the  fortunate  youth.  He  won  three  hundred  at 
White's  last  night  very  genteelly  from  Rocking- 
ham and  my  precious  nephew,  and  here  he  was 
bellowing  and  huzzaying  over  the  music  so  as  to 
do  yon  good  to  hear.  I  do  not  love  a  puppet- 
show,  but  I  love  to  treat  children  to  one,  Miss 
Conway !  I  present  your  ladyship  my  compli- 
ments,  and  hope  we  shall  go  and  see  the  doUs 
together. 

**  When  the  singing  woman  came  down  from 
her  throne,  Jack  Morris  must  introduce  my 
Virginian  to  her.  I  saw  him  blush  up  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  her,  upon  my  word,  a  very  fine 
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bow,  such  as  I  had  no  idea  was  practiced  in 
wigwams.  *  There  is  a  certain  jeimy  squaw 
aboat  her,  and  that's  why  the  sarage  likes  her,' 
George  said — a  joke  certainly  not  as  brilliant  as 
a  fire-woriL.  After  which  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  savage  and  the  savagess  retired  together. 

**  Having  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to  eat 
and  drink  three  hours  before,  my  partners  must 
have  chicken  and  rack-punch  at  Vauxhall,  where 
George  fell  asleep  straightway,  and  for  my  sins 
I  must  tell  Tony  Storer  what  I  knew  about  this 
Virginian's  amiable  family,  especially  some  of 
the  Bernstein's  antecedents,  and  the  history  of 
another  elderly  beauty  of  Uie  family,  a  certain 
Lady  Maria,  who  was  au  mievx  with  the  late 
Prince  of  Wales.  What  did  I  say  ?  I  protest 
not  half  of  what  I  knew,  and,  of  course,  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  tell,  for  who 
should  start  out  upon  us  bat  my  savage,  this 
time  quite  red  in  the  face,  and  in  his  war-paint. 
The  wretch  had  been  drinking  fire>water  in  the 
next  box  I 

'*  He  cocked  his  hat,  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
sword,  asked  which  of  the  gentlemen  was  it  that 
was  maligning  his  family  ?  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  entreat  him  not  to  make  such  a  noise,  lest  he 
should  wake  my  friend  Mr.  George  Selwyn. 
And  I  added,  *  I  assure  you.  Sir,  I  had  no  idea 
that  you  were  near  me,  and  I  most  sincerely 
apologize  (or  giving  you  pain.' 

**  The  Huron  took  his  hand  off  his  tomahawk 
at  this  pacific  rejoinder,  made  a  bow  not  ungra- 
ciously,  said  he  could  not,  of  course,  ask  more 
than  an  apology  from  a  gentleman  of  my  age 
(if«rci,  J/oimeur/),  and,  hearing  the  name  of 
Mr.  Selwyn,  made  another  bow  to  George,  and 
said  he  had  a  letter  to  him  from  Lord  March, 
which  he  had  had  the  ill  fortune  to  mislay. 
Geoi^e  has  pat  him  up  for  the  club,  it  appears, 
in  coijanction  with  March,  and  no  doubt  these 
lambs  will  fleece  each  other.  Meanwhile  my 
pacified  savage  sate  down  with  us,  and  buried 
the  hcUchet  in  another  bowl  of  punch,  for  which 
these  gentlemen  must  call.  Heaven  help  us ! 
'Tis  eleven  o'clock,  and  here  comes  Bedson  with 
my  gruel  1  H.  W. 

»*To  the  Honbk  H.  8.  Conway.** 

MUNCHAUSEN  REDIVIVUS. 

OUR  old  friend  the  Baron  has  turned  up  again. 
The  last  time  we  heard  of  him  was  some  two 
years  ago,  when,  having  for  the  sake  of  his  health 
taken  a  little  run  through  Georgia,  he  favored 
the  Editor  of  the  London  T.me*  with  a  sketch 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  trangitu,  conceal- 
ing his  identity  for  the  time  being  under  the 
modest  cognomen  of  James  Arrowsmith.  John 
Bull,  who  loves  big  yarns,  gave  the  Baron  that 
undivided  attention  and  unlimited  credit  which 
a  traveler  of  hb  celebrity  deserves ;  and,  grateful 
for  past  favors,  he  now  appears  again  before  the 
British  public. 

For  some  occult  reason  the  Baron  has  once 
more  changed  his  name  and  country.  He  has 
become  a  hopeful  convert  to  his  Holiness  of 
Rome,  has  assumed  the  priestly  tonsure,  joined 


the  order  of  Dominican  monks,  and — so  he  tells 
us  in  his  just  published  work — ^has,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  Emmanuel  Domenech,  abU 
and  Roman  Catholic  missionary  priest,  traveled 
again  through  our  land,  and  scgouraed  some 
time  on  its  southwestern  frontier.  The  vera- 
cious work  from  which  we  shall  presently  coD 
a  few  choice  bits,  is  called  ^^Missionaiy  Ad- 
ventures in  Texas  and  Mexico,"  is  dedicated 
to  *'  His  Lordship,  Dr.  Odin,  Bishop  of  Galves- 
ton,"  and  was  composed  by  its  aathor— so  be 
assures  us — **  in  the  calm  of  retirement.'*  It 
comes  to  us  fresh  from  the  press  of  an  eminent 
London  publishing  house.  *  It  will  be  percetred 
that  though  the  Baron  has  substituted  the  priest- 
ly cowl  and  the  title  of  abb^  for  the  rifle  and  die 
title  of  Nimrod,  he  has  lost  none  of  that  diarm- 
ing  and  remarkable  faculty  of  meeting  with  sur- 
prising adventures,  which  has  made  him  whit 
he  is,  the  greatest  of  Monchausens. 

The  Baron  arrived  in  New  Toik  in  the  whi- 
ter of  1851.  He  remained  in  the  metropolis 
fifteen  days,  and  then  *'  embarked  in  one  of  the 
monster  steamers  which  ply  on  the  Hudson,  as 
far  as  Albany."  There  was  a  race.  The  two 
contending  boats  "  weighed  anchor^  at  the  same 
moment,  **  and  got  out  in  a  spirit  of  proud  ri- 
valry." They  got  ahead  at  the  moderate  rati 
of  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  miles  per 
hour ;  but  the  captain,  '*  not  satisfied  with  this 
speed,  had  casks  of  oil  and  grease  thrown  into 
the  furnace."  The  rest  of  the  account  is  so 
stirring  that  we  can  not  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  the  Baron.  "  The  fire  seised  the 
vessel  twice.  At  forks  of  the  river  p]  the  ri- 
Tal  boats  endeavored  to  cut  clear  ahead  in  or- 
der to  shorten  their  way ;  and  in  this  msnoeo- 
vre  they  often  became  entangled,  with  the  din- 
ger of  both  going  to  the  bottom,  while  there 
w^re  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  passengen  on 
boiard.  The  contest  was  becoming  quite  a  serioos 
matter,  and  our  lives  were  in  jeopardy,  at  once 
from  fire,  smoke,  and  water.  We  hold  a  har- 
ried meeting,  discuss  the  crisis,  and  send  a 
deputation  to  the  captain,  praying  him  to  desist 
from  this  dangerous  course.  He  replied  with 
Jack-Tar  American  politeness :  *  You  he  d— d; 
for  what  you  pay,  you  may  as  well  all  go  to 
h-11.'  At  the  same  time  he  bawls  out  to  iht 
fireman,  '  Fire,  fire,  you  there — ^more  lard  in 
the  furnace  r 

"Our  position  had  become  truly  fearful,  when 
one  of  the  passengers  put  an  end  to  it  by  Itrd- 
ing  a  musket  at  the  poor  helmsman  of  our  ri- 
val, and  discharging  its  contents  into  his  body. 
The  poor  fellow  let  go  the  wheel,  and  dropped 
down  frightfully  wounded."  Thus  the  Abbe- 
tho  Baron  we  should  say — arrived  safely  it  Al- 
bany. From  there  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  New  Orleans.  Entering  the  cibin 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  Baron  beard  an  ^Efis- 


*  MimkmarpAdvmture$in7^exiuandMexieo:kfrt- 
sonal  Narrative  of  Six  Yean*  Sctloom  in  thoM  Begiou 
By  the  Amnt  DonKincca.  TraniiUted  from  th«'  Fnodi 
under  the  Autbor^s  euperintendenoe.  London :  Los|' 
man.  Drown,  Oreen,  Longmans  and  Boberta    185S. 
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copal  bishop  preaching  to  the  passengers.  He 
was  *' attempting  to  prove  that  as  there  is  no 
water  in  the  moon,  there  coald  be  no  men  there; 
it  being  manifestly  impossible  for  men  to  live 
without  water."  The  Baron  sighs  over  the  de- 
pravity of  a  **  sect"  whose  bishops  preach  about 
the  habitableness  of  the  moon.  Had  he  but 
known  of  those  Kentucklans  who  totally  abjure 
water,  and  drink  only  whisky,  he  could  easily 
have  confuted  the  Episcopal  train  of  reasoning. 

From  New  Orleans  to  Texas;  which  the  Bar- 
on, in  the  character  of  abbe  and  missionary 
priest,  traversed  in  variotis  directions  for  some 
years.  Galveston  he  reports  as  **a  place  in- 
fested with  Methodists  and  ants  ;*'  the  latter  be- 
ing the  least  tronblesomo  of  the  two,  as  he  was 
able,  by  means  of  jars  of  water,  to  insulate  him- 
self and  his  effects,  and  thus  protect  himself. 
Not,  however,  without  a  preliminary  stinging. 
From  Houston  the  Baron  traveled  through  a  wil- 
derness interspersed  with  **  Economical  roads'' 
in  a  bullock  wagon.  Here,  properly,  his  adven- 
tures began.  The  driver  slept,  and  the  wagon 
rolled  down  a  deep  ravine.  On  getting  to  the 
bottom  the  driver  asked  coolly,  '*  Are  any  of 
your  bones  broken  ?" 

«No." 

"Giood ;  then  no  barm  is  done.** 

Proceeding  a  little  farther,  a  panthcF  leaps 
out  of  the  bush  upon  one  of  the  horses ;  where- 
upon the  driver  dismounts,  shoots  the  panther, 
hoists  his  carcass  in  alongside  the  Boron,  and 
again  gets  under  way.  Presently  they  stop  at 
a  farm-house  to  dine,  but  are  interrupted  by  a 
deep  growling  at  the  door. 

"  It  is  only  a  bear ;  never  mind  it  I"  says  the 
host,  in  answer  to  the  inquiring  looks  of  his 
guests ; '  *  they  don't  do  any  harm. "  B ut  an  cn- 
terprising  Frenchman  thought  differently,  went 
out  and  wonnded  the  unoffending  Bruin,  and 
then  finished  his  dinner.  And  so  on  until  his 
arrival  at  Castroville,  the  scene  of  his  future 
labors.  Here  the  Baron — we  must  call  him 
the  Abbe  now — made  his  debut  by  baptizing  a 
child.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  the 
father  asked  the  Abbe  **what  was  to  pay." 
The  latter  politely  returned,  "We  make  no  fixed 
charge  on  such  occasions." 

To  which  the  answer  was  as  polite  a  bow  as 
the  Abbe's ;  and  nothing  more.  Thus  the  good 
Abbe  lost  a  prospective  dinner  by  his  politeness. 
Another  time  an  old  lady  generously  handed 
bim  sixpence,  saying,  with  a  burst  of  emotion 
fitting  the  occasion,  "There,  your  reverence, 
say  as  many  masses  as  you  can  for  that." 

But  why  dwell  longer  on  such  trivialities, 
when  greater  things  are  in  store  ? 

Castroville  abounded  in  every  known  species 
of  reptile.  The  good  Abbe  formed  n  museum, 
among  whose  moat  inconsiderable  acquisitions 
was  a  centipede  eleven  inches  long,  and  a  cater- 
pillar thirteen  inches  in  length  and  two  in  cir- 
cumference. As  for  serpents,  *  *  they  were  every 
where  under  our  feet ;  we  walked  on  them,  and 
crushed  them  unconsciously,  without  paying  any 
itttention  to  the  fact."     In  truth,  the  pigs  and 


cats  of  the  place  chiefly  subsisted  on  snakes,  and 
the  chickens  **  fell  resolutely  upon  the  serpent's 
head  and  devoured  it  without  experiencing  any 
bodily  inconvenience" — a  fact  which  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Abb^.  Finding  himself  once  dinner- 
less,  l\e  persuaded  his  companions  to  cut  up  and 
cook  a  Areshly  caught  rattlesnake.  Skinned, 
cut  up  small,  and  dressed  with  cayenne  pepper, 
the  meal  tasted  somewhat  of  frog  and  turtle ; 
but  the  stomach  of  an  abb^  could  not  succeed 
in  relishing  the  new  fare.  It  was  of  no  use, 
therefore,  that  snakes  were  killed  every  day ; 
that  a  friend  of  the  Abbe  took  up  a  snake  in 
mistake  for  a  corn-stalk ;  that  a  cobra  de  capello 
was  killed  in  the  school-room ;  that  a  "  tiger 
hunter"  killed  a  rattlesnake  seventeen  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  and  having 
twenty-five  rattles,  he  having  at  first  misUken  it 
for  a  dead  tree.  Or,  finally,  that  the  Abbe  him- 
self one  day  hunting  for  a  stray  horse,  stunned 
a  stunning  rattlesnake,  tied  a  string  about  its 
neck,  and  dragged  it  victoriously  afler  him  into 
town,  at  great  peril  to  himself,  from  the  strug- 
gling animal. 

Cats  were  found  more  palatable  than  cobras ; 
and  the  Abbe  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  fatten- 
ing stray  specimens  of  the  Felis  domesticcL,  which 
he  afterward  "  turned  into  delicious  fricassees." 
This  fare  was  varied  by  occasional  messes  of 
game,  chief  among  which  was  a  crocodile,  which 
our  Abbe  shot  one  day  in  a  neighboring  stream ; 
and  the  arrival  of  which  threw  the  town  of 
Castroville  into  a  ferment.  The  tail  was  cooked, 
but  did  not  please  the  fastidious  palate  of  the 
captor,  who  complains  that  the  musk  with  which 
it  was  impregnated  got  into  his  head,  and  thence 
into  his  clothes,  where  it  remained  for  a  fort- 
night. Even  alligators  failed  afterward ;  and 
the  Abbe  complains  that  he  waa  forced  to  eat 
pork  which  had  grown  maggoty  to  that  degree 
that  one  of  his  companions  (a  facetious  priest) 
used  the  worms  in  his  share  for  fish-bait.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  that  portion  of  Texas  does 
not  flow  with  milk  and  honey.  The  Abb^  not 
only  was  near  upon  starvation,  but  he  grew  rag- 
ged to  a  degree  which  he  hesitates  to  describe. 
For  some  time  he  and  his  companion  priest  had 
but  one  cassock  between  them,  and  while  one 
said  mass  the  other  walked  about  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. Poorer  yet  was  his  colleague  at  Bra- 
zoria, to  whom  an  old  bottomless  tin  bath-tub 
sensed  as  bed,  dining-table,  and  altar  to  say  mass 
upon. 

Tho  Abbe's  circuit  was  a  wide  one.  Travel- 
ing over  it,  he  saw  one  day  near  Dhanis,  a 
small  settlement,  a  Mexican  woman  bound  to  a 
tree,  and  entirely  scalped,  but  yet  living.  Her 
mouth  was  covered  with  blood  and  hair,  show- 
ing that  the  Indians  (less  ambitious  of  scalps 
than  is  their  ctistom)  "  had  endeavored  to  make 
her  eat  the  scalp  of  one  of  her  companions — 
three  of  whom  lay  at  her  feet  scalped  and  dead." 
Thousands  of  wasps  buzzed  voraciously  about 
the  victims.  The  Abbe  procured  help  for  the 
woman,  and,  with  proper  attendance,  she  finally 
recovered  from  her  wounds !     It  must  be  added 
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that  the  Baron  acknowledges  the  raritjr  of  such 
a  recovery.  Traveling  farther,  after  this,  our 
friend  avoided  the  Indians,  whose  proximitj 
he  ascertained  bj  various  marks,  among  which 
the  following  is  a  very  ingenious  observation : 
He  had  remarked  that  where  deer  abound  the 
Americans,  when  they  kill  an  animal,  remove 
only  the  legs  and  shoulders ;  the  Mexicans  take 
the  whole  carcass  except  the  head ;  Europeans 
take  the  entire  carcass,  leaving  nothing ;  while 
the  Indians  eat  the  flesh,  carry  off  the  skin,  and 
leave  what  then  renuuns  to  the  wolves. 

One  of  the  Abbe's  friends,  a  German  natural- 
ist, gave  the  Indians  the  worst  fright  they  had 
probably  ever  had.  The  old  gentleman  was  out 
collecting  specimens,  and  as  he  caught  snake, 
centipede,  lizard,  or  what  not,  he  fastened  the 
prize  to  some  part  of  his  clothing  as  the  readiest 
means  of  carrying  it.  Having  secured  a  good- 
ly variety  of  serpents,  he  knotted  these  round 
his  body,  a  huge  rattlesnake  serving  him  as  a 
girdle.  Thus  accoutred,  the  enthusiastic  natural- 
ist strayed  unaware  into  a  Comanche  camp.  No 
sooner  was  he  espied  than  there  was  a  general 
loar  of  terror,  and  the  entire  crew  of  Red  skins, 
warriors,  squaws,  and  papooses,  fell  down  to 
the  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  **  Snake  King," 
treating  him  with  every  civility,  and  almost 
worshiping  so  mighty  a  sorcerer. 

Wlien  about  attending  upon  some  cholera 
patients,  the  Abbe  was  bitten  by  a  tarantula,  in 
consequence  of  which  half  his  body  was  para- 
lyzed for  some  time.  He  nevertheless  con- 
tinued his  attendance  upon  the  sick,  during  the 
^six  weeks  wherein  the  cholera  devastated  the 
the  little  town.  Coffins  growing  scarce,  it  be- 
came customary  to  drag  the  purple  and  livid 
bodies  to  their  graves  upon  pieces  of  ox-hide, 
and  often  men  dropped  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
moring  corpse.  At  the  expiration  of  six  weeks 
the  Abbe  himself  was  seized  with  symptoms  of 
the  dread  disorder.  He  filled  a  glass  goblet  with 
camphorated  alcohol,  laudanum,  unground  pep- 
per, and  Eau  de  Cologne.  One-third  of  this 
dose  cured  him.  After  a  sleep  of  twenty-four 
hours  he  awoke  convalescent. 

Scarce  was  the  cholera  over,  when  two  men 
on  the  road  murdered  their  companion;  and 
one  of  the  murderers,  putting  himself  in  the 
way,  was  seized  upon  by  a  righteous  mob^  who 
proceeded  with  him  according  to  the  code  of 
Judge  Lynch. 

**  Do  you  want  to  see  your  wife  and  children  ?** 
the  wretched  victim  was  asked,  on  his  way  to 
the  fatal  tree. 

**No,"  was  the  answer.  But  he  would  like 
some  whisky. 

When  the  noose  was  about  his  neck,  he  was 
asked  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

'^rd  like  to  know  how  the  Virgin  will  help 
me  at  this  moment." 

**  Ah !"  said  the  butcher  who  acted  as  execu- 
tioner, "  You  don't  know,  don't  you  ?  Well, 
well  try  to  do  something  for  you." 

Whereupon  the  man  was  strung  up  without 
farther  words. 


'*  Such  is  justice  in  America,**  says  the  Abbe; 
and  thereupon  proceeds  to  relate  how  he  loir 
an  American  sheriff  at  Brownsville  '*i)oggia| 
Mexicans  to  death  with  his  ox-hide  lash  -^  hoW| 
in  a  grog-shop,  he  heard  a  tipsy  American  jodft 
propose,  amidst  shouts  of  applause,  this  tou^ 
'*  To  Justice,  modified  by  drcomstances ;"  add- 
ing,  shrewdly,  that,  of  course,  "it  is  onlj  t 
Mexican,  a  coward,  or  a  simpleton,  who  would 
appeal  to  law  for  justice.**  He  relates  how 
"  medical  science  is  not  much  better  represented 
in  the  United  States  than  the  magistracy,"  which 
he  exemplifies  by  the  instance  of  a  Yankee  doc- 
tor in  Brownsville,  who  sawed  off  a  shattered 
leg  with  a  hand-saw ;  afterward  vibrated  be- 
tween the  t^'o  occupations  of  porter  and  phy- 
sician, but,  finally,  *' killed  so  many  and  n 
quickly  too  that  he  had  to  renounce  bis  profiBt- 
sion,*'  and  was  thereupon  chosen  to  the  Texia 
Legislature  I 

One  more  of  the  Abbe's  reminiscences,  and 
we  have  done.  This  time  he  speaks  oif  hU 
"  opponents,  the  FrotesUnt  ministers,"  who  aw, 
according  to  him,  **no  eccentric  exceptions  of 
a  particular  locality :  they  are  types  of  a  dasi 
in  all  these  countries."  He  relates  that  one  of 
these  *'  opponents,"  a  Presbyterian  minister,  of 
some  wealth,  had  three  marriageable  daoghten 
who  remained  on  his  hands.  Tired  of  waitbg 
for  matrimonial  aspirants,  he  '*put  in  execu- 
tion an  idea  essentially  American.  One  Sot- 
day  he  preached  on  the  subject  of  marriage, 
amplifying  the  text  in  Genesis,  *  Increase  aiid 
multiply.*  He  proclaimed  to  his  audience  that 
this  was  a  divine  precept,  and  not  a  covntd.  He 
descanted  with  eloquence  and  warmth  on  the 
bliss  of  the  hymeneal  state,  and  ended  his  ser- 
mon by  offering  his  three  daughters,  with  three 
thousand  dollars  of  fortune  for  each,  to  whom- 
soever would  espouse  them.  He  added  that  he 
would  receive  the  luimes  of  the  candidates  aftec 
the  service ;  and  that  his  choice  would  rail  on 
those  who  would  furnish  the  surest  gnarantee 
of  moral  character.  A  wag  of  an  Irishman 
who  happened  to  be  present,  did  not  wait  foe 
the  time  prescribed  by  his  nxinister  to  make  hii 
voice  heard,  but  asked  him  to  put  bis  name  on 
the  list  for  ^tro.*'  Of  course  the  meeting  barft 
into  laughter,  and  the  poor  preacher's  matri- 
monial project  was  spoiled. 

From  all  this,  and  more,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Abb^s  opinion  of  the  United  States  is 
scarcely  complimentary.  Ho  gives  it  as  the 
result  of  his  observations  that  '*  nine-tenths  of 
the  children  in  the  United  States  go  to  school 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  and  are  considered  as 
men  from  that  time  forth ;  and  a  most  ridicn- 
Ions  deference  is  paid  to  these  citizens  in  short 
frocks.  They  are  not  commanded  to  do  this  or 
that ;  they  are  respectfully  requested  to  do  it 
— the  common  formula  on  such  occasions  being 
'  My  dear  Sit,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  do 
this,  or  to  go  there  ?*  If  to  the  prayer  be  add- 
ed a  sweet  cake,  the  young  gentleman  obeys 
with  an  air  of  importance.**  As  soon  as  the 
"young  fellow  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  he 
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b  placed  in  business,  with  the  command  to 
make  monej,  and  thereafter  he  leads  a  migra- 
tory, trafficking  life,  '*  chews,  smokes,  and  drinks 
on  board  the  steamer  incessantly ;  reads  the  ad. 
Tertisements  in  the  papers,  the  electioneering 
manifestoes,  and  the  names  of  the  candidates. 
Such,  '*  condndes  the  sagacious  Abb^  (-^Baron), 
*<i8  American  education/* 

We  leaye  the  Baron,  who  claims  modestly 
and  poetically  of  this  latest  of  his  numerous 


works  that,  *'like  the  violet,  it  possesses  no  oth- 
er charm  than  the  sweet  perfume  of  truth." 
The  reader  who  has  followed  him  thus  fur  will 
have  wondered  at  the  remarkable  preservation 
of  those  powers  which  enabled  him  already  a 
century  ago  to  make  the  name  of  Munchaosen 
a  household  word,  and  which  place  him,  even 
now,  foremost  in  the  illustrious  list  of  travel- 
ers headed  by  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  him- 
self. 


Jfinnttilq  %mxh  nf  Cumnt  CnmtH. 


UNITED  STATES. 

rlE  padfication  of  Utah  is  definitely  announced. 
Messrs.  Powell  and  M^Cnlloch,  the  Peace  Com- 
missiooers,  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  7th  of 
June.  They  found  the  city  almost  deserted,  only 
a  few  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  to  take  charge 
«f  the  property,  and  bum  it  unless  some  peaceable 
arrangement  shonld  be  efieoted.  The  Commis- 
noners  put  themselves  in  commanication  with  the 
leading  Mormoni,  who  dedared  their  readiness  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Sutes,  and  to  recognize  the  newly-ap- 
pointed dva  officers.  The  Commissioners  then 
proceeded  to  Prove,  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  whith- 
er Brigham  Toung  and  the  great  body  of  the  In- 
habitents  of  Salt  Lake  City  had  retired.  The  con- 
fefenees  were  altogether  amicable,  and  at  their  con- 
dusioA  a  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr. 
Pewell  ddivered  an  address,  in  which  he  congprat- 
ulated  the  inhabitants  upon  their  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  promised  them  ftill  protection.  He  said 
that  while  the  President  would  exercise  his  right 
to  send  the  army  wherever  he  deemed  its  presence 
reqoired,  it  was  not  his  purpose  that  it  shonld  be 
encamped  in  their  cities ;  and  if  Utah  should  re- 
main tranquil,  only  a  small  ptert  of  the  force  order- 
ed to  the  Territory  would  be  required  there.  HOi- 
lary  posts  would  be  established  to  protect  travd- 
ers  from  Indian  depredations.  On  the  14th,  Gov- 
ernor Cumraing  issued  a  proclamation,  promising, 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  a  free  and  fall  par- 
den  tar  all  treason  and  sedition  heretofore  commit- 
ted, and  for  all  criminal  offenses  associated  with, 
or  growing  out  of,  overt  acts  of  sedition  or  treason. 
In  the  mean  while  the  army  had  commenced  its 
march  finom  Fort  Bridger  on  the  18th,  and  reached 
Sah  Lake  City  on  the  Sdth.  The  troops  passed 
Chroogh  the  streets,  and,  crossing  the  Jordon,  en- 
camps on  the  opposite  bank.  The  dty  seemed 
almost  deserted  as  they  marched  through,  and  the 
itw  inhabitants  who  were  visible  paid  little  appar- 
ant  attention  to  the  march  of  the  troops.  On  the 
lait  ^y  of  June,  Governor  Cumming,  accompa- 
aied  by  Brigham  Young,  returned  from  Prove  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  subsequently  the  Mormons  be- 
gm  to  make  their  way  back  to  their  deserted  homes. 
Ooftonel  Johnston  has  been  aboent  to  select  the  spot 
ftv  the  encampment  of  the  army.  Toward  the 
Soath  the  Indians  have  grown  somewhat  trouble- 

in  Ganfomla  the  exdtement  growing  out  of  the 
^norery  of  the  Frazer*s  River  gdd-fidds  contln- 
«M  t*  Increase.  Steamers  and  sailing  vessds  of  the 
Uirfftmt  dasa  have  been  put  on  the  route  to  convey 
figieiita.  Fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  are 
repnted  to  have  already  left  California  for  the  new 


Doradd,  The  reports  of  those  who  have  reached 
(he  region  are  yet  far  flrom  satisfactory.  The 
amount  of  gold  actually  received  is  very  small. 
The  difficulties  in  reaching  the  diggings  and  in 
transporting  supplies  are  great,  and  it  is  doubtfhl 
whether  the  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  rivers 
will  allow  the  digging  to  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  the 
year.  Hon.  Isaac  J.  Stevens,  ddegate  in  Congress 
from  Washington  Territory,  has  addressed  an  elab- 
orate letter  to  Mr.  Cass,  protesting  against  the 
proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and prohibiting  foreigners  to  enter  Frazer's  Biver 
for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  imposing  a  tax  upon 
miners.  He  argues  that  these  restrictions  are  fl- 
legal,  and  urges  that  our  Government  should  in- 
terpose with  the  British  authorities  for  the  remov- 
al of  these  restrictions ;  should  demand  the  repay- 
ment of  all  sums  collected  by  way  of  miners'  tax ; 
and  should  make  reclamation  for  the  value  of  all 
vessels  snd  cargoes  confiscated  under  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor. ^The  official  reports  of 

the  defeat  of  Colonel  Steptoe  by  the  Indians,  In 
Oregon,  have  been  received.  They  confirm  the 
previous  accounts,  with  the  exception  that  our  loss 
was  greatly  exaggerated.  Seven  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  loss 
of  the  Indians  was  much  greater.  "  The  war,** 
writes  Colonel  Steptoe,  **  has  been  maturing  for 
some  time ;  but  if  I  could  have  beaten  the  enemy 
at  the  start,  all  future  difficulty  might  have  been 
prevented.  As  it  is,  I  fear  that  many  lives  vrill 
be  lost  before  a  satisfectory  adjustment  can  be 
arrived  at  The  savages  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
dted  by  rumors  that  the  Government  intends  to 
take  possession  of  thdr  lands,  and  the  Act  of  the 
last  Congress  to  lay  out  a  military  road  from  Wal- 
la Walla  to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Missouri  fiilly 
satisfied  them  of  the  truth  of  the  rumor."— -Consid- 
erable rdnforcements  were  at  once  dispatched  fh)m 
California,  and  the  pacification  of  Utah  will  leave 
a  largfe  body  of  troops  disposable  for  service  in  Or- 
egon. The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affiiirs  in  Or- 
egon, however,  recommends  that  the  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  at  once.  He  says  that  Uie  number 
of  Indians  in  the  Territory  has  been  greatly  over- 
stated ;  that  thdr  hostility  arises  fW>m  fear  of  be- 
ing driven  from  their  homes,  and  thst  they  promise 
to  create  no  fkirther  difficulty  if  the  troops  are  with- 
drawn and  their  rights  respected.  Our  true  policy, 
he  says,  is  to  send  a  peacemaker  to  them,  and  to 
redeem  the  promises  made  to  them  of  agricultural 
implements  and  other  presents. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable 
has  again  miscarried.  As  noted  in  our  last  Record, 
the  vessels  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  10th  of 
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June,  the  cable  being  equally  divided  between  the 
Niagara  and  the  Agamemnon,  Three  days  after 
sailing  the  expedition  encountered  a  terrible  gale, 
which  continued  without  interruption  for  nine  days. 
The  ships  kept  together  for  seven  days  of  thb 
weather,  when  they  were  obliged  to  part  company. 
They  r^oined  each  other  at  the  appointed  place  in 
mid-ocean  on  the  26th.  The  Niagara  had  rode  oat 
the  gale  gallantly,  sustaining  little  damage.  The 
Agamemnon^  being  more  deeply  laden,  suffered  se- 
verely, and  was  for  some  time  in  imminent  peril 
of  going  to  the  bottom.  The  cable  was  spliced, 
but  before  five  miles  had  been  payed  out  it  parted 
on  board  the  Niagara,  The  ships  came  together 
again,  a  new  splice  was  made,  and  each  vessel  had 
payed  out  about  forty  miles,  when  the  communica- 
tion ceased.  It  was  supposed  on  each  vessel  that 
the  separation  had  taken  place  on  board  of  the  oth- 
er. But  when  the  rendezvous  was  reached  it  was 
found  that  the  fracture  had  taken  place  at  some 
distance  from  each  ship,  and  apparently  at  the  bet- 
tom  of  the  ocean.  The  vessels  came  together,  and 
the  cable  was  once  more  joined.  It  was  decided 
that  if  the  cable  should  part  again  before  each  ves- 
sel had  gone  a  hundred  miles,  another  attempt 
should  be  made ;  but  if  this  distance  was  exceeded, 
tlicy  should  return  at  once  to  Queenstown.  On 
the  evening  of  the  28th  the  third  attempt  was  be- 
gun. All  worked  well  on  board  the  Niagara  until 
9  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Something 
more  tlian  a  hundred  miles  had  been  sailed,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  cable  had 
been  given  out,  when  the  communication  suddenly 
ceased,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  cable  had 
parted,  and,  as  was  inferred  from  scientific  tests, 
at  or  near  the  Agamemnon,  It  was  then  determined 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  cable.  It  was  blowing 
freshly,  and  the  immense  vessel  was  allowed  to 
swing  by  the  cable,  which  endured  the  strain  more 
than  an  hour;  then  a  heavy  pitch  of  the  sea  snapped 
it,  and  the  Niagara  bore  away  for  Queenstown, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  5th  of  July,  having  seen 
nothing  of  the  Agamemnon  and  her  consort.  No- 
thing was  heard  of  these  until  the  12th  of  July, 
when  they  made  their  appearance  at  Queenstown. 
All  had  gone  on  wtU  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm,  the  strain 
upon  the  cable,  as  indicated  by*  the  dynamometer, 
being  about  2100  pounds,  only  one-third  of  what 
it  was  warranted  to  bear,  when  all  at  once,  with- 
out the  least  apparent  cause,  it  parted  close  by  the 
stem  of  the  steamer.  As  the  distance  agreed  upon 
for  abandoning  the  expedition  had  been  exceeded 
only  by  a  few  miles,  it  was  determined  to  return 
to  the  place  of  rendezvousj  in  the  hope  of  encount- 
ering the  Niagara;  but  seeing  nothing  of  this  ves- 
sel, after  cruising  about  for  some  days,  the  Ago- 
memnon  headed  for  Queenstown,  which  port  was 
reached  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three  days.  Al- 
together the  weather  had  been  most  unexpectedly 
unfavorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  expedi- 
tion. As  there  was  still,  notwithstanding  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  miles  of  cable,  a  considerable  sur- 
plus above  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  required, 
the  Directors  determined  to  make  another  trial  this 
year,  and  the  expedition  set  out  again  for  this  pur- 
pose on  the  18th  of  July. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Government  of  Zuloaga  seems  to 

be  near  its  termination,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already 

at  an  end.     In  consequence  of  the  imposition  of 

the  forced  loan  upon  foreigners,  our  Minister,  Mr. 


Forsyth,  suspended  diplomatic  relations  until  he 
could  receive  instructions  from  his  Government, 
but  decided  to  remain  in  the  country  in  order  t» 
afford  protection  to  American  citizens.     His  poo- 
tion  was  sustained,  the  United  States  Attonwj 
General  deciding  that,  while  it  was  admitted  that 
a  general  tax  might  lawfully  be  imposed  for  legiti. 
mate  purposes,  and  according  to  usual  forma,  yet 
the  collection  of  money  in  the  proposed  loan  was 
in  effect  a  forced  contribution,  contrary  to  treaty 
stipulations.    The  Mexican  Government  abandon- 
ed  the  plan,  and  received  some  additional  pecnniaiy 
aid  from  the  clergy.     In  the  mean  time  the  Con- 
stitutionalists made  head  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.     San  Lub  Potosi  fell  into  their  hands  ob 
the  80th  of  June,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Consdto- 
tional  forces  in  the  various  frontier  States  were 
preparing  to  concentrate  their  troops  and  mcidi 
upon  the  capital.     The  Government  sustained  a 
very  decided  loss  in  the  death  of  General  OsoDo^ 
their  ablest  military  leader.     It  was  estimated  that 
the  present  Government  had  under  arms  about 
18,000  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  while  the 
forces  of  the  Constitutionalists  numbered  about 
21,500. — ^A  severe  earthquake  took  place  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico  on  the  19Ui  of  June.    Tbe  aque- 
ducts which  supply  the  capital  with  water  were 
seriously  injured,  and  much  damage  was  otherwise 
done.     The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  six  miUioos 
of  dollars,  and  some  fifty  persons  lost  their  lives. 

In  the  Republic  of  Dominica^  the  war  which  has 
been  waged  for  months  between  General  Santaaa 
and  President  Baez  has  been  brought  to  a  doie  bf 
the  abdication  of  the  latter  on  the  12th  of  Jnae. 
An  election  was  subsequently  held,  and  Don  Josi 
Talverde  was  chosen  President. 

From  Central  America  the  only  intelligence  of 
special  interest  relates  to  the  contest  for  the  Traa 
sit  Route.  M.  Belly's  French  scheme,  noted  is  our 
last  Record,  appears  to  amount  to  nothing,  lie 
Nicaraguan  G<>vemment  has  sent  Sefior  Maxlins 
Jerez  as  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Be  brings 
with  him  the  Cass-Yrissari  treaty  (noted  in  oar 
Record  for  June,  where  its  ratification  woa  prema- 
turely announced),  ratified  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gor- 
emment,  with  certain  alterations,  relating  mainly 
to  the  landing  of  United  States  troops  npon  tbe 
Isthmus,  and  the  protection  of  the  Transit  Route 
*by  an  armed  force. 

In  Fenezt/e/a,  General  Castro,  the  leader  of  the 
movement  by  which  Monagas  was  overthrows, 
has  been  chosen  President  pro  tern,  lie  receiTed 
sixty  votes  in  the  Council  against  fift}-  cast  for 
General  Paez,  who  had  not  yet  returned  to  the 
country  from  his  exile. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
gives  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  of  omit- 
ting, by  resolution,  the  words  **  on  the  tme  6ithof 
a  Christian'*  in  the  oath  administered  to  meml«n. 
—The  India  Bill  was  slowly  advancing  throogk 
Parliament. — ^The  discovery  of  gold  on  Ftaxer'i 
River  has  attracted  general  attention  to  that  pof^ 
tion  of  British  America.  In  reply  to  a  letter  firoai 
Governor  Douglas,  of  Vancouver's  Island,  recouot* 
ing  the  measures  which  he  had  taken,  Sir  £.  B. 
Lytton,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  says  that  Govern- 
ment approved  of  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
in  asserting  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  soveieigo- 
ty  of  the  territory,  and  its  claim  to  the  gold  fbund 
there.     He  is  also  commended  fbr  waiting  for  foT" 
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ther  instructions  before  sending  a  military  force  to 
compel  the  taking  out  of  gold  licenses.  It  is,  says 
the  Secretary',  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Government 
to  exclude  Americans  and  other  foreigners  from  the 
gold-fields.  On  the  contrary,  no  obstacle  is  to  be 
interposed  to  them,  so  long  as  they  submit  to  the 
recognition  of  the  royal  authority,  and  conform  to 
such  rules  of  police  as  may  be  established.  The 
right  to  navigate  Frazer's  lUver  is  a  separate  ques- 
tion, which  Government  must  reserve.  A  bill  was 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  promptly  passed, 
erecting  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  into  a  colony,  under  the  name  of  New  Cal- 
edonia. The  Governor  is  to  have  the  power  of 
making  laws  to  govern  the  colony  for  five  years, 
alter  which  a  Lq^lative  Assembly  is  to  be  con- 
vened. Vancouver's  Island  is  not  at  present  to 
be  annexed  to  the  colony ;  but  provisions  are  made 
for  doing  so  at  a  future  time.  The  subject  of  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compa- 
ny was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  in- 
troduced resolutions  against  the  renewal,  and  pro- 
viding that  so  much  of  the  territory  hitherto  held 
by  this  Company  as  was  now  needed  for  coloniza- 
tion should  be  resumed  at  once  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Roebuck 
said  that,  unless  some  counterpoise  was  established, 
the  United  States  would  overshadow  not  only  En- 
gland but  the  whole  earth.  He  argued  that  this 
was  to  be  done  by  building  up  in  British  America 
lines  of  settlements  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific Plans  had  been  laid  before  the  Government 
for  carrying  a  railway  directly  across  the  entire 
continent.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  scheme 
would  unite  England  with  Vancouver's  Island  and 
with  China,  and  would  widely  extend  the  civili- 
zation of  England,  which  he  would  boldly  assert 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  America,  because  the 
English  were  a  free  people  uncontaminated  with 
slavery.  Upon  the  grounds  of  public  policy  he 
urged  the  abrogation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  which  was  simply  a  fur-hunt- 
ing company,  and  as  such  necessarily  opposed  to 
colonization.  Very  similar  ground  was  taken  by 
tlie  Ministers.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  said 
thftt  *'  already  in  the  large  territory  which  extends 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  American 
frontier  up  to  the  skirts  of  the  Russian  domains, 
wo  are  laying  the  foundations  of  what  may  become 
hereafter  a  magnificent  abode  for  the  human  race ; 
mad  now  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we  are 
inrited  to  see,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Red  River, 
tke  nucleus  of  a  new  colony,  a  rampart  against 
any  hostile  inroad  from  the  American  frontier, 
and  an  essential  arch,  as  it  were,  in  that  great 
Tiaduet  by  which  we  hope  one  day  to  connect  the 
harbors  of  Vancouver  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
The  Ministers,  however,  urged  the  with- 
of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Roebuck  on  the 
_  of  certain  negotiations  now  pending  with 

Gaonda  in  respect  to  the  territor}*  in  question,  and 
tMm  seoessity  of  ascertaining  the  precise  legal  rights 
oCtte  Hudson's  Bay  Company.     Mr.  Roebuck  as- 

jgntaclv  and  the  resolutions  were  withdrawn. 

Tb«  filthy  condition  of  the  Thames  is  a  prominent 
■ptjnrt  of  discussion.  The  foul  odors  arising  from 
it  fvoder  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  almost 
HJliiilaabltable.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  provid- 
imm  for  the  purification  of  the  river  and  the  drain- 
1 4t€  I>ondon  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000,000, 

borne  by  Government. The  name  of  the 

I  steamer  has  been  changed  back  to  the 


Grtat  Eastern,  The  company  to  which  it  belongs 
have  expended  all  their  money,  and  are  unable  to 
fit  the  vessel  out  for  sea.  An  unsuccessful  appU^ 
cation  had  been  made  to  Government  for  assistance. 
An  outlay  of  $300,000  would  enable  the  company 
to  send  the  ship  to  sea,  without  the  saloon  and 
other  accommodations  for  passengers,  but  the  di- 
rectors could  not  raise  this  without  the  aid  of  the 
shareholders.  A  project  has  been  broached  for 
using  the  vessel  in  laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
cable. 

A  ministerial  crisis  has  just  happened  in  Cana- 
da. When  the  two  provinces  were  united  in  1840, 
Kingston  was  selected  as  the  capital.  The  place 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  four  years  after 
the  seat  of  Government  was  removed  to  Montreal. 
In  1849  the  Parliamentary  Buildings  were  burned 
down  by  a  mob,  and  the  Legislature  made  Toroo- 
to  and  Quebec  the  capitals  for  alternate  periods  of 
four  years.  This  having  been  found  inconvenient, 
the  Legislature  last  year  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
select  a  place  for  the  seat  of  Government.  Her 
M^esty  named  Ottawa.  The  Legislature  voted, 
by  a  small  majority,  that  the  place  selected  by  the 
Queen  was  not  a  suitable  one.  The  Ministers  con- 
sidered this  vote  an  act  of  disrespect  to  the  Queen, 
and 'resigned  their  offices.  Mr.  Brown,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  was  then  requested  to  form  a 
new  Ministry. 

FRANCE. 

The  Conference  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Great  Powers  b  in  session  at  Paris.  The  aflTairs 
of  Turkey,  and  particularly  the  settlement  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  are  the  principal  subjects  before  the 

body. The  great  naval  arsenals,  magazines, 

and  docks  at  Cherbourg  were  to  be  inaugurated 
early  in  August.  Notwithstanding  the  animad- 
versions of  the  English  press,  which  represents  the 
establishment  of  these  works  as  a  direct  menace 
against  Great  Britain,  and  taken  in  connection 
with  the  constant  increase  of  the  French  navy,  as 
a  proof  of  ultimate  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor,  Queen  Victoria  has  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  be  present  upon  the  occasion. The 

French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  published  a 
manifesto  in  relation  to  the  question  of  privateer- 
ing. Thirty-seven  Powers  have  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  principles  proposed  by  the  Paris  Con- 
ference last  year.  Spain  and  Mexico  have  agreed 
only  in  part.  The  United  States  only  have  de- 
clined to  accept- the  propositions. 
THE  EAST. 

The  recent  intelligence  fh>m  India  Is  not  such  aa 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war.  Wherever  the  insurgents  are  met  in 
the  open  field  they  are  defeated ;  but  they  disperse 
only  to  reassemble  at  some  other  point,  and  the 
British  forees  are  too  few  in  number  to  occupy  the 
country.  Thus  at  Calpee,  where  a  desperate  stand 
was  anticipated.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  routed  the  rebels 
with  little  difficulty ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  they 
were  effectually  dispersed.  But  he  was  surprised 
by  the  announcement  that  they  had  reassembled 
near  Gwalior,  attacked  the  troops  of  Maharajah 
Scindia,  one  of  the  allies  of  the  English,  defeated 
them,  and  taken  possession  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Gwalior.  A  considerable  portion  of  Scindia's  forces 
joined  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  action.  This 
defection  is  of  special  importance,  as  showing  that 
the  native  troops  are  by  no  means  to  be  relied 
upon.     The  English  forces  were  soon  concentrated 
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at  Gwalior,  and  the  fortress  wts  retaken.  Mean« 
while  the  hot  weather  had  come  on,  prodncing 
much  sickness  in  the  European  army,  while  the 
natives  suffer  little  in  consequence  of  it. 

From  China  we  learn  that  the  English,  French, 
and  Russian  fleets  had  proceeded  northward  to  the 
Pei-ho  Kiver.  The  demands  of  the  Plenipotentia- 
ries not  having  been  complied  with,  the  fort  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  mounting  188  guns,  was  attack- 
ed on  the  20th  of  May  by  the  English  and  French 
gun-boats,  and  taken  with  little  difficulty.  Two 
days  after,  the  forces  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
river.  Six  thousand  French  troops,  originally 
destined  for  Cochin  China,  were  on  the  way  to  the 
seat  of  hostilities.  The  American  frigates,  Afiuu- 
dppi  and  Mitmesota^  with  our  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Rc«d,  were  at  the  Pei-ho,  but  neither  they  nor  the 
Russians  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  ac 
tion.  At  Canton  an  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
on  the  2^  of  June  ,to  rout  the  Chinese  ^'brayes" 
gathered  on  the  hills  near  the  city. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Mohammedans  of  Jed- 
dah,  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea  nearest  to  Mecca, 
suddenly  rose  upon  the  Christian  inhabitants.  The 
English  Consulate  was  first  attacked  and  plundered. 
Mr.  Page,  the  English  Consul,  and  his  wife,  were 
killed ;  then  the  mob  rushed  to  the  French  Con- 
sulate, and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish 


Qovernor,  killed  Mr.  Eveillard,  the  Consul,  ssd  hii 
wife.  Their  daughter,  a  girl  of  twenty,  witli  ho 
own  hand  kUled  the  murderer  of  her  father,  sad 
afterward,  though  severely  wounded,  saved  tk 
life  of  a  member  of  the  consulate.  More  than 
forty  Christians  lost  their  lives  in  this  ootbresk 
The  Sultan,  upon  the  reception  of  the  tidings  «f 
this  outrage,  di^tched  a  force  of  2000  meo  to 
Jeddah  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  criminak 
The  insurrection  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, which  has  for  some  time  existed  in  the  Htt- 
zeffovinOf  has  been  composed,  mainly  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  foreign  Consuls.  The  Ifwders  of  thi 
insurgents  set  forth  their  complaints  against  the 
Turkish  authorities,  but  were  told  by  the  Conssb 
that  in  order  to  receive  the  interposition  of  the 
European  Powers  they  must  first  submit  to  tbe 
Government  of  the  Sultan.  They  said  that  tbqr 
had  lieen  so  often  deceived  by  the  Turks  that  thgr 
would  not  trust  them.  They  were  finally  indnoed 
to  send  in  their  submission,  and  tbe  commander  of 
the  Turkish  forces  had  received  orders  to  witbdrav 
his  troops.  In  Bosnia  the  Christians,  who  bad  been 
disarmed  by  Omar  Pasha,  resisted  with  their  im- 
plements of  agriculture,  but  were  defeated.  Six 
thousand  Bosnian  Christian  peasants  bad  sought 
refuge  in  the  Austrian  territoi^,  in  conse<{nenoe  «f 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  Turkish  soldien 


lliteraq  JSatm 


Tha  Lift  oj  Th(>mai  Jefferson,  Vol.  III.,  by 
Hejirt  S.  RA5DALL,  LL.D.  (Published  by  Der- 
by and  Jackson.)  In  the  closing  volume  of  the 
biography  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  is  now  issued, 
we  have  a  full  portraiture  of  his  life  after  retiring 
f^om  his  public  career,  presenting  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  Virginia  amidst  the  shades  of  Blonti- 
cello,  surrounded  by  a  devoted  family  circle,  and 
troops  of  friends,  who  came  from  far  and  near  to 
listen  to  his  colloquial  wisdom  and  to  pay  homage 
to  the  sage  in  his  declining  days. 

At  the  close  of  his  presidential  term,  in  1809, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  bixty-six  years  of  age.  Upon 
returning  to  Monticello,  he  found  his  affairs  in  con- 
fbsion.  II  is  estates  had  suffered  by  his  protracted 
absence.  The  want  of  the  master^s  eye,  and  the 
indulgent  treatment  to  which  his  slaves  were  ac- 
customed, had  brought  his  plantations  into  a  state 
of  disorder.  The  spring  was  cold  and  backward. 
Few  signs  of  vegetation  were  yet  visible,  even  in 
that  early  climate.  Mr.  Jefferson  succeeded  in 
planting  only  a  limited  breadth,  and  there  was  but 
a  faint  promise  of  harvest  returns.  He  was  thus 
compelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  agricultural 
administration.  It  was  his  habit  to  rise  early,  de- 
voting the  prime  of  the  morning  to  his  extensive 
correspondence,  and  f^m  breakfast  to  dinner  going 
the  rounds  of  his  shops  and  gardens,  or  on  horse- 
back among  his  farms.  It  was  not  until  the  din- 
ner hour  that  he  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in 
the  society  of  his  friends,  which  was  to  him  always 
a  delightful  recreation,  and  in  which  he  exercised 
such  varied  fascinations.  From  that  time  till  dark 
he  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  guests,  chatted  with 
the  neighboring  planters  who  frequented  his  house, 
and  made  himself  the  centre  of  a  charmed  circle. 
Between  candle-light  and  early  bedtime  he  was  al- 
ways with  his  books.  His  conversation  took  a 
wide  range.    On  a  great  diversity  of  topics  he  was 


equally  at  home.  He  talked  with  his  nei^ibon 
of  plows  and  harrows,  of  seeding  and  harveetiB^ 
spiced  with  an  occasional  disconrae  of  politicf ;  to 
his  gay  and  fashionable  guests  he  nuuie  faims^ 
agreeable  by  his  profusion  of  reminiscenoe  and  an- 
ecdote ;  and  the  amljitious  young  men  who  aonght 
the  presence  of  the  philosophic  Nestor,  hung  eagtf- 
ly  on  his  lips  as  he  expounded  the  prindfdes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  counseled  them  to  dierish  a  sapreme 
interest  in  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man. 

His  property,  which  had  greatly  saflfered  haoi 
the  embarrassments  of  tbe  Revolution,  now  con- 
sisted of  about  ten  thousand  acres  cf  land  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  slaves.  Under  ordinary  drcmn- 
stances,  this  would  have  made  him  independent 
But  from  various  causes  he  had  been  oUiged  to 
burden  it  with  heavy  responsibilities.  His  pnbUc 
(^ces  had  been  sources  of  expense.  While  a  meni' 
ber  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  his  salariei 
yfert  unequal  to  the  demands  upon  his  porta 
While  in  France,  as  well  as  during  his  Presidw- 
cy,  his  disbursements  were  mor«  than  his  inoonM. 
He  thus  left  office  owing  $20,000.  Tbe  financial 
revulsions  that  rapidly  succeeded  increased  tbe 
burden  of  debt,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  that  embittered  his  latter  daj^ 
He  was  never  an  improvident  man.  He  had  le- 
markable  habits  of  order  and  economy,  was  regs* 
lar  in  keeping  his  accounts,  knew  the  valoe  of 
money,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  waste  it. 
He  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  spent  little  on 
himself;  nor  was  he  disposed  to  risk  Ins  propertr 
in  visionary  and  fentastic  experiments.  Bot  his 
generous  hospitality,  of  which  a  host  of  viriton 
availed  themselves  without  stint,  made  excessiy* 
demands  upon  his  means.  His  guests  crowded  is 
upon  him  from  every  country,  at  all  times,  and 
with  no  regard  to  his  convenience.    Eveiy  dav, 
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for  about  eight  montha  in  the  ytar,  brought  a  Bop- 
ply  of  fresh  recruits.  People  of  fashion,  men  in 
office,  military  and  political  characters,  lawyers, 
doctors,  judges,  Protestant  clergymen,  Catholic 
priests,  members  of  Congress,  foreign  missionaries, 
ministers,  Indian  agents,  tourists,  travelers,  art* 
ista,  strangers,  friends,  alike  served  to  swell  the 
mighty  host.  Son^e  came  firom  affection  and  re- 
spect ;  some  from  curiosity ;  sobe  to  give  or  re- 
oeire  advice  or  instruction ;  some  from  idleness, 
and  some  from  example.  With  this  swarm  of  well- 
bred  gaests,  came  also  an  influx  of  impertinent 
gaxers,  who  wished  to  say  that  they  had  seen  the 
great  Democratic  leader.  Groups  of  utter  stran- 
gers, of  both  sexes,  would  plant  themq»lves  in  the 
passage  between  hb  study  and  dining-room,  con- 
tnlting  their  watches,  and  waiting  to  look  at  him 
aa  he  passed  out  to  dinner.  A  woman  once  punch- 
ed through  a  window-pane  with  her  parasol,  in  or- 
der to  g^t  a  better  view  of  the  hero  of  her  fancy. 
He  was  waylaid  in  his  rides  and  walks.  When 
aitting  in  his  portico  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
parties  of  men  and  women  would  sometimes  ap- 
proach within  a  dozen  yards,  and  gase  at  him 
point-blank,  as  they  would  have  gazed  on  a  lion 
in  a  menagerie. 

The  number  of  guests  who  came  to  stay  over 
night  was  sometimes  not  less  than  fifty.     With 
thirty-seven  house  servants,  and  the  members  of 
his  own  family,  the  whole  produce  of  MonticeUo 
was  not  sufficient  to  furnish  food  for  so  many 
moaths.    Not  orly  was  every  thing  raised  at  Mon- 
ticello  consumeu  by  the  host  of  visitors,  but  it  was 
aecessajy  to  make  frequent  drafts  on  his  estate  at 
Bedford.     Nor  were  the  products  of  his  own  farms 
alone  adequate  to  the  perpetual  drain.     The  deli- 
cioos  Virginia  ham,  on  its  bed  of  greens,  engirdled 
hy  its  rim  of  eggs,  in  the  Old  Dominion  fashion, 
with  a  slice  of  chicken  or  turkey,  which  was  am- 
ple tare  for  the  table  of  a  plain  country  gentle- 
man, would  not  answer  for  the  fashionable  epicures 
that  f^oented  the  halls  of  Hontioello.    Thus  ev- 
ery thing  went  rapidly  to  rack  and  ruin.     There 
were  occasioaal  gleams  of  good  fortune,  but  the 
^neral  exhaustion  and  loss  were  inevitable,  un- 
less Mr.  Jefferson  chose  to  change  the  social  cus- 
tooia  of  his  Ufe.    Without  prodigality  or  improvi- 
dence, without  embarking  a  dollar  in  speculation, 
he  wras  reduced  to  comparative  poverty.   The  bullc 
of  his  property  was  literally  eaten  up  by  his  coun- 
trymen.    But  there  would  have  been  still  enough 
to  carry  him  comfortably  to  the  end,  had  he  not 
lost  a  large  sum  of  money  by  indorsing  for  a  friend. 
But  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  interior,  which 
concentrated  so  many  fascinations.     The  house 
stood  on  the  very  summit  of  the  eminence  which 
^mrre  its  name  to  the  estate.     It  was  a  long  brick 
stmcture  of  a  lofty  balustraded  story,  the  central 
portion  surmounted  by  a  fine  dome.     Spacious  por- 
tiooe  and  piazzas  surrounded  the  bouse  on  all  sides. 
The  centra]  room  was  a  large  square  hall,  into 
^Hiiich  the  visitor  first  entered.     On  the  right  were 
lionia  of  the  moose,  elk,  and  different  varieties  of 
t^  American  deer.     Their  antlers  were  hung  with 
Indian  and  Mexican  antiquities,  articles  of  costume, 
•«r«r-clabs,  shields,  spears,  bows,  quivers  of  arrows, 
SMmA  other  specimens  of  aboriginal  art.     On  the 
y^t  were  bones  of  the  mastodon,  and  other  fossil 
f^tne^"*  from  Ohio,  and  numerous  specimens  of  min- 
«yaJe  and  other  natural  curiosities.     The  busts  of 
/elS^erson  and  Hamilton  stood  on  massive  pedestals, 
<nti  each  side  of  the  main  entrance.    The  liall  open- 


ed by  folding  glass  doors  on  the  drawing-room  in 
the  rear.  This  apartment  was  neatly  furnished, 
and  had  a  floor  of  parquetry.  A  harpsichord  stood 
in  one  comer ;  the  walls  were  hung  with  fine  por- 
traits of  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Andrea 
Doria,  Raleigh,  Cortes,  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke, 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Bfadison,  and  Monroe. 
On  each  side  of  the  door  opening  on  tlie  portico, 
were  busts  of  the  emperors  Alexander  and  Napo- 
leon. The  dining-room  and  tea-room  were  adorned 
with  busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Voltaire,  La- 
fayette, and  Paul  Jones.  The  library  extended 
through  the  depth  of  the  house,  opening  into  the 
conservatory. 

With  these  appropriate  surroundings,  the  last 
years  of  Mr.  Jefferson  passed  serenely  on,  present- 
ing a  beautiful  spectacle  of  hale  and  sympathizing 
old  age.  There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  his  declining  days  but  the  pecuniary  losses, 
which  came  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  which 
he  bore  with  philosophical  composure*  He  retain- 
ed his  love  of  books  to  the  last.  The  favorites  of 
his  mature  years  were  his  choice  in  the  evening 
hour.  The  Bible,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
were  his  last  reading.  The  approach  of  the  fatal 
moment  was  very  graduaL  His  deportment  to 
his  family  was  marked  by  the  utmost  gentleness 
and  consideraUon.  He  evidently  made  an  attempt 
to  keep  up  their  spirits.  He  conversed  with  his 
wonted  vigor  and  animation.  There  was  no  sign 
of  speedy  death  but  the  infant-like  debility  of  his 
frame.  But  he  never  separated  from  his  family 
for  the  night  without  showing,  by  tlfe  fervor  of  his 
parting  idss,  that  he  felt  the  farawell  might  be  a 
final  one.  He  declined  allowing  any  member  of 
his  family  to  remain  with  him  during  the  night, 
until  ver}'  near  his  death.  To  the  last  he  declined 
the  attendance  of  any  of  its  female  members ;  nor 
was  he  aware  that  the  library-door  was  left  ajar  to 
enable  them  to  steal  silently  through  the  darkness 
to  hover  about  his  bed.  He  even  required  the 
servants  that  watched  with  him  to  have  their  pal- 
lets In.  his  room,  so  they  could  slee^  most  of  the 
night.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  his  time  was  at  hand.  Failing,  by 
quite  perceptible  degrees,  till  July  3,  his  slumbers 
were  evidently  those  of  approaching  dissolution. 
He  slept  until  evening,  when  he  awoke,  and  seem- 
ed to  imagine  that  It  was  morning,  remarking  that 
he  had  dept  all  night  without  being  disturbed. 
*  ^  This  ft  the  Fourth  of  July. "  He  fell  asleep  again ; 
and  on  being  aroused  at  lUne  to  take  his  medicine, 
he  replied,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  **  No,  Doctor, 
nothing  more.**  His  slumbers  were  disturbed  and 
uneasy,  the  usual  opiate  having  been  omitted.  He 
sat  up  in  his  sleep,  and  went  through  all  the  forms 
of  writing— spoke  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  say- 
ing it  ought  to  be  warned.  As  twelve  o'clock  ap- 
proached the  family  anxiously  noted  the  minute- 
hand  of  the  watch,  with  the  hope  that  his  death 
would  not  take  place  before  the  morning  of  the 
great  anniversary.  Their  wishes  were  fully  grati- 
fied. At  four  in  the  morning  he  called  bis  serv- 
ants, with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  perfectly  con- 
scious of  his  wants.  This  was  the  last  time  he 
spoke.  At  ten  he  fixed  his  eye  intently  on  a  friend, 
who  stood  beside  his  bed,  signifying  his  wish  that 
his  head  should  be  raised  to  a  more  elevated  posi- 
tion. About  eleven,  again  fixing  his  eye  on  the 
friend  just  alluded  to,  he  applied  hb  lips  to  the 
wet  sponge  which  was  presented  with  evident  rel- 
i^.     This  was  the  last  sign  of  consciousness,  and 
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at  about  fifteen  minutes  before  one  he  ceased  to 
breathe. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  portrayed  in  these  pages,  was 
a  man  rarely  endowed  in  intellect,  temper,  and 
moral  disposition.  He  scarcely  possessed  what  is 
called  genius,  of  which  a  creative  imagination  is 
an  essential  attribute,  but  he  was  certainly  an  orig- 
inal thinker,  with  a  love  of  bold,  perhaps  rash 
speculation,  a  keen  insight  into  general  principles, 
and  no  ordinary'  acuteness  in  their  application,  a 
native  love  of  the  beautiful,  a  refined  taste  in  lit- 
erature and  art,  an  unrivaled  sagacity  in  thread- 
ing the  labyrinth  of  politics,  and  though  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  partisan,  free  from  malignity  or  base- 
ness in  his  relations  with  opponents.  Without 
claiming  profound  erudition,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  that  term,  he  was  a  person  of  great  and  various 
learning — his  stores  of  knowledge  were  not  only 
extensive  but  accurate  and  well-arranged — for  his 
time  and  position,  indeed,  his  attainments  may  al- 
most be  deemed  wonderful.  His  genial  and  sunny 
disposition  was  a  perpetual  joy  to  his  household. 
A  much  larger  circle  was  under  the  charm  of  his 
benign  and  tempered  wisdom,  whose  treasures  were 
lavishly  poured  forth  in  conversation  with  his 
friends  and  visitors.  Few  men  have  been  so  free 
from  the  defects  which  mar  the  brightness  of  social 
intercourse ;  he  had  no  narrowness  of  view,  no  pet- 
ty egotism,  no  restless  vanity,  no  deceitful  profes- 
sion ;  but  was  always  frank  and  transparent,  tole- 
rant of  different  opinions,  generous  to  an  intellect- 
ual adversary,  earnest  in  his  convictions,  and  al- 
ways expressing  them  with  simplicity  and  candor. 
He  was  hated  only  by  those  who  knew  him  not ; 
most  loved  by  those  who  were  deepest  in  his  con- 
fidence. The  portraiture  drawn  of  his  private  char- 
acter by  Mr.  Randall  is  certainl}'  high  colored,  but 
is  sustained  by  too  many  facts  to  permit  us  to  doubt 
its  likeness.  After  the  heats  of  party  have  sub- 
sided forever,  Mr.  Jefferson  will  be  cherished  in 
the  memory  of  his  countrymen  as  a  patriot  of  the 
most  sincere  intentions,  a  disinterested  and  honest 
statesman,  a  scholar,  whose  acquisitions  might  be 
envied  by  the  most  assiduous  votary  of  learning, 
and  a  man  who  commanded  love  and  veneration 
in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  with  which  he  was 
known. 

Wells's  Natural  PkUoKtpky,  for  the  Use  qf 
JSchoolSf  Acaden^usy  and  Private  Students, 

This  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  460  pages,  pro- 
fessing to  exhibit  the  latest  results  of  scientific  dis- 
covery and  research.  This  book  contains  a  large 
amount  of  useful  information,  and  it  is  presented 
in  quite  a  readable  form ;  while  its  mechanical  ex^ 
ecution  is  neat  and  attractive.  The  work  has  un- 
questionably considerable  merit ;  but  if  designed 
as  a  text-book  for  the  instruction  of  students  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  its  defects  are  serious  and 
fundamental.  The  book  is  sadly  deficient  in  sys- 
tem ;  the  style  is  loose  and  prolix ;  and  the  voU 
nme  is  disfigured  by  errors  of  the  gravest  kind. 
During  a  basty  perusal  wa  have  marked  over  a 
hundred  errors,  few  of  which  can  be  charged  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  printer.  We  have  not  room  for 
a  complete  list  of  these  errors ;  but  we  will  present 
a  few  as  a  sample. 

On  psge  61  we  are  informed  that  "a  pendulum 
81  feet  long  will  vibrate  once  in  nine  seconds." 
We  recommend  to  the  author  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. 

On  page  84  he  says,  '*  if  the  earth  revolved  17 
times  faster  than  it  now  does,  all  bodies  on  the 


earth's  surface  would  be  deprived  of  weight."  It 
seems  necessary  to  inform  the  author  that  this  con- 
clusion is  only  true  of  bodies  situated  on  the  eqaator. 

On  page  115  he  says,  **  a  beam  wiH  sustain  the 
greatest  application  of  force  when  compressed  in  tht 
direction  of  its  length."  But  his  own  table,  on 
page  116,  shows  that  the  force  required  to  enisk  a 
wooden  beam  is  far  less  than  the  force  required  to 
puU  it  asunder.  * 

On  page  144  he  informs  us  that  **  glass  r^ds 
mercury."  We  will  condescend  to  ioform  him 
that  glass  attrads  mercury,  and  the  attracdoo  of 
glass  for  mercury  veftsr  stronger  than  its  attractioi 
{or  water. 

On  page  196  he  says,  "if  we  reduce  the  lesgtl! 
of  a  musical  string  one-4kirdy  it  will  yield  a  note 
two  octaves  higher."  If  Mr.  Wells  is  a  mnsidaB, 
we  will  recommend  to  him  to  test  this  principle  bf 
experiment. 

On  page  286  he  says,  **  the  mass  of  air  m  a  hur- 
ricane is  driven  onttward  from  the  centre  toward  the 
margin."  We  challenge  Mr.  Wells  to  name  a  sia- 
gle  example  of  the  kind  here  described. 

On  page  809  he  says,  "  the  general  effect  of  cod- 
cave  mirrors  is  to  produce  an  image  largtr  than  Ae 
object,*'  Probably  Mr.  Wells  intended  that  ve 
should  apply  this  remark  to  the  reflectmg  tele- 
scope. 

On  page  821  the  anthor  gives  a  definitioD  of 
**  the  optical  centre  of  a  ^ew,"  but  his  de6nifion  ii 
totally  erroneous. 

On  page  824  he  says,  **  the  magnifying  pover  of 
lenses  is  not,  as  is  often  popularly  sttpposed^  dae  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  glass  of  which  thej  an 
made,  but  to  the  figure  of  their  surfaces."  Hr. 
Wells,  in  his  Preface,  disclaims  any  pretensiaiuts 
originality ;  but  he  here  condescends  to  correct  as 
error  into  which  every  scientific  opticiao  has  fallea. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  827  he  administers  a  d||- 
nified  rebuke  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

On  page  829  he  treats  of  **  spherical  sbenatioo,' 
but  unfortunately  confounds  two  prind^  totsUy 
distinct  f^om  each  other. 

On  page  831  he  defines  '*  complementary  colors," 
but  hU  definition  is  absurd  in  theory  as  well  ai 
false  in  fact. 

On  page  885  he  says,  '*  the  circular  form  of  the 
rainbow  is  in  consequence  of  the  sun  being  alight- 
producing  disc,  and  not  a  luminous  point"  Mr. 
Wells  has  here  reached  the  climax  of  absnrdlty. 

On  page  367  he  informs  us  that,  **  by  the  aid  of 
the  Rosse  telescope,  the  nebulae  have  been  discoT- 
ered  to  be  suns  with  pianets  moving  round  them." 
Will  Mr.  Wells  inform  us  in  what  book  the  accoont 
of  these  observations  has  been  published? 

The  description  of  the  phenomena  of  tcrreetrisl 
magnetism,  on  pages  426,  427,  and  428,  is  vase> 
ably  defective  and  inaccurate. 

On  page  428  we  are  told  that,  "  for  sll  the  onfi- 
nary  purposes  of  the  wanderer  upon  the  ocean,  the 
magnetic  needle  may  be  considered  as/rw/^ 
error. "  If  a  navigator  should  sail  from  New  YoA 
for  Liverpool,  and  rely  npon  his  compsss  needle  si 
pointing  exactly  north  and  south,  will  Mr.  ^'^ 
inform  us  what  port  he  would  probably  reach? 

We  think  we  have  quoted  sufficiently  to  show 
that  Mr.  Wells*s  book  is  altogether  an  onsoiuble 
one  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  f^om  «bi<^ 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Nstorw 
Philosophy.  The  errors  which  we  hare  pwfl^«* 
out,  particularly  in  Optics,  are  not  triw  ^ 
glaring  and  fundamentaL 
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THE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER.— The  progress 
of  society  constantly  tends  to  increase  the  dis- 
tinctness and  independence  of  the  family,  consid- 
ered in  the  light  <k  a  domestic  organization.  As 
men  are  better  governed,  as  trade  and  commerce 
are  conformed  to  natural  laws,  as  the  various  inter- 
ests of  citizenship  in  their  bearing  on  the  business 
and  general  welfare  of  the  community  are  more 
fully  appreciited,  the  privacy  and  sacredness  of 
home  become  more  essential  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  outward 
world  acts  with  greater  influence  on  the  fireside. 
Civil  institutions,  prosperous  industry,  mechanical 
improvements,  diffusing  intelligence,  contribute  to 
the  strength  and  happiness  of  the  family.  And, 
in  turn,  the  family  promotes  the  advancement  of 
Ihe  state.  A  beneficent  interchange  of  good  offices 
is  thus  maintained,  each  working  in  its  own  prov- 
idential  sphere  for  the  advantage  of  the  other, 
and  both  combining  their  respective  agencies  in 
the  onward  march  of  humanity. 

Never  has  home  occupied  its  own  ground  more 
completely  than  at  present,  and  never  has  the  ex- 
temid  life  of  society  been  more  closely  connect- 
ed with  its  character  and  condition.  A  modem 
household  is  a  miniature  world,  insulated  within 
its  own  realm,  exercising  its  own  prerogatives 
and  enjoying  its  privileges,  without  disturbance. 
Amidst  this  seclusion,  it  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  movements  of  the  age ;  it  is,  more  than 
ever,  a  part  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind ;  and 
nothiog  can  happen  on  the  globe  that  does  not  af- 
fect its  circumstances.  Every  day  places  its  pri- 
vate fortunes  at  the  mercy  of  those  changes  which 
are  always  going  on  in  mercantile  and  national  af- 
fairs. A  storm  on  the  ocean  sinks  its  treasures, 
and  a  battle  in  India  covers  its  walls  with  the 
shadow  of  death.  But  it  is  equally  open  to  the 
meliorating  influences  of  civilization.  The  great 
world  takes  no  step  forward  that  home  does  not 
feel;  and  as  nations  advance  in  the  arts  of  peace 
there  is  a  deeper  signiiicance  given  to  marriage, 
childhood  rises  to  a  happier  destiny,  afnd  domestic 
l^etr  utters  a  psalm  of  devouter  thanksgiving. 

Among  those  ties  which  bind  the  external  life 
of  society  to  the  family  we  may  name  literature  as 
one  of  the  strongest  and  most  important.  Every 
man  of  observation  knows  how  much  the  domestic 
idea  has  entered  into  modem  writing,  and  what  a 
marked  change  in  the  modes  and  manifestations  of 
creative  thought  has  been  produced  since  authors 
became  conscious  of  the  kind  of  patronage  they 
were  to  receive.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  criticism 
which  has  been  developed  of  late  years  in  the  pri- 
vate circle  of  the  family  has  done  more  to  elevate 
literature  than  all  our  d<^gmatic  reviews.  And 
what  is  still  more  striking,  the  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  books  written  for  the  quiet  hours 
of  home,  and  especially  for  the  hands  of  women 
and  children,  their  rapid  gain,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  over  seleoter  works  of  science,  shows  us 
that  the  intellect  of  the  world  is  enlarging  its  rela- 
tbns  and  coming  into  nearer  contact  with  house- 
hold mind.  We  rank  this  fact  among  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  age.  Whenever  literature 
draws  its  inspiration  from  such  a  source,  it  must 
gather  the  best  of  wisdom  as  well  as  the  noblest  of 
Aspirations  into  itself. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  newspaper 
in  the  family.    The  period  has  not  long  passed 


when  the  newspaper  was  almost  exclusively  an  or- 
gan for  Buoh  thoughts  and  communications  as  were 
understood  to  have  reference  to  men  and  their  pur- 
suits. Business,  politics,  and  such  other  distinct 
interests  as  specially  appertained  to  professional 
and  mercantile  life,  occupied  its  columns.  One 
section  of  the  world,  and  it  extremely  limited,  was 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  editor,  and  his  voca- 
tion was  restricted  to  a  jealous  oversight  of  its  af- 
fairs. A  man  among  men,  he  had  no  other  stand- 
ard than  manly  intercourse  prescribes.  His  range 
was  narrow,  and  often  his  views  and  temper  nar- 
rower. But  when  the  free  spirit  of  an  awakened 
and  enthusiastic  era  penetrated  into  the  operations 
of  society ;  when,  above  all,  mind,  as  mind,  re- 
ceived an  honest  and  liberal  recognition ;  when  in- 
tellect was  liberated  from  its  inthrallment  to  classes 
and  factitious  associations  and  taught  to  think  and 
speak  for  kindred  intellect,  wherever  it  had  its 
abode;  then  the  newspaper,  first  to  herald  the 
dawning  age  and  first  to  shine  with  its  early  light, 
spread  its  irradiating  beams  over  the  broad  surface 
of  human  life.  The  change  so  effected,  amounting 
to  a  revolution,  proved  most  beneficial.  If  it  did 
not  restore  the  days  of  chivalry,  it  created  a  moral 
and  social  knighthood  that  refined  sentiment  and 
improved  character.  It  made  the  editor  something 
more  of  a  man  by  bringing  the  conventional  mles 
of  society  to  bear  upon  him,  and  by  substituting 
public  opinion  for  class-opinion  (or,  better  said,  sex- 
opinion),  it  lifted  him  several  graded  higher  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  and  moral  being.  The  mod- 
ern newspaper  owes  a  large  proportion  of  its  power 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  become  the  exponent  of  soci- 
ety— society  as  constituted  by  men  and  women — 
and  it  dates  this  enhancement  of  its  authority  and 
influence  to  the  time  when  it  entered  the  house- 
hold as  a  guest  of  accredited  respectability  and  re- 
liable worth. 

Without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  what  Is 
termed  Wonuw*s  Rights  movements,  we  may  re- 
mark that  a  movement  other  than  that  which  is 
technically  advertised  in  platform  speeches  has 
long  been  progressing  with  the  happiest  results. 
The  last  honor  accorded  to  woman  was  mind ;  but 
if  delayed  by  strange  obtuseness  of  thought,  and 
yet  more  niggardly  breadth  of  sentiment,  it  has 
finally  been  yielded'with  a  whole-souled  grace  suf- 
ficient to  make  amends  for  past  injustice.  The  re- 
turning sense  of  truth  has  wrought  this  noble  work. 
It  has  been  done  without  the  rickety  machinery 
of  conventions  and  the  hypocritical  symbolism  of 
creeds  that  exairgerate  a  trath  until  it  swells  into 
a  lie,  and  intensify  a  virtue  into  the  fanatical  fury 
of  a  vice.  It  has  been  done  silently,  but  surely ; 
and  we  are  now  witnesses  of  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  generous  and  sympathetic  feelings  are 
able,  of  themselves,  to  remedy  abuses  and  rectify 
errors.  We  have  learned  that  woman  is  wedded 
to  man  in  all  relations ;  that  she  is  his  counterpart 
every  where  and  in  every  position ;  and  because 
of  this  tendency  in  all  things  to  form  an  alliance 
with  her,  we  have  come  to  feel  that  she  is  the  heart 
of  business  no  less  than  the  heart  of  home. 

But— to  take  up  the  stitch  we  dropped  in  this 
sentence-knitting— let  us  retum  to  the  newspa|>er. 
We  say,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  family  newspaper 
ought  to  have  especial  reference  to  woman.  Not 
exclusive  reference,  however,  for  that  would  be  an 
extreme  almost  as  unfavorable  to  her  true  cultor* 
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in  the  affairs  of  daily  life  as  her  entire  neglect. 
What  she  needs  in  a  newspaper  is  such  informa- 
tion, such  forms  of  thought,  such  intellectual,  mor- 
al, and  social  action  on  her  nature,  rather  than  on 
her  intellect,  as  shall  expand  her  mind  and  mature 
her  character  in  that  experience  wliich  is  common 
both  to  woman  and  man.  Compelled  as  she  is  to 
have,  in  some  things,  her  own  exclusive  range  of 
ideas  and  emotions,  there  is  danger  that  she  may 
confine  herself  too  much  and  too  intensely  to  this 
separate  field ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  enlist- 
ing her  attention  and  sympathy  in  behalf  of  those 
objects  that  appeal  to  us  outside  of  the  peculiarities 
of  sex.  Side  by  side  with  man  she  may  thus  be 
educated  in  all  that  concerns  real  life.  She  may 
remain  "a  Iceeper  at  home,'*  and  yet  go  abroad; 
may  acquire  a  full  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  not 
pay  the  penalty  of  too  much  intercourse  with  it. 
By  this  means  she  may  be  fitted  to  supply  a  want 
that  men  often  express,  viz.,  intellectual  and  social 
companionship  in  matters  that  are  above  routine, 
etiquette,  and  drawing-room  gossip.  The  positions 
of  the  two  sexes,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  inter- 
changes  of  mind,  are  certainly  not  linked  together 
as  they  should  be  for  mutual  improvement,  nor  are 
they  as  sympatlietic  in  kindred  offices  of  sentiment 
as  their  happiness  demands.  Every  intelligent 
person,  of  both  sexes,  has  often  fblt  this  painfully. 
But  how  shall  it  be  improved  ?  How  may  men 
as  men,  and  women  as  women,  meet  on  common 
ground  without  abatement  of  faculty,  each  retain- 
ing his  and  her  endowments,  both  themselves  in 
nature's  best  sense,  and  yet  opening  their  minds 
to  each  other's  influence  in  hearty  fellowship  of 
thought  and  feeling  ?  How  may  those  sympathies 
which  now  so  frequently  weaken  the  intercourse 
of  mind  between  the  sexes  be  converted  into  agen- 
cies of  strength  and  vigor  ?  But  one  method  has 
ever  occurred  to  us,  viz.,  to  put  them  both  in  pos- 
session of  Ihe  same  sources  of  intelligence — to  train 
them,  after  attaining  mature  life,  under  the  influr 
ence  of  the  same  master-thoughts,  and  through  the 
same  general  instrumentalities — to  give  them  a 
common  property  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
world,  and  let  their  hearts  throb  alike  beneath  its 
inspiriting  energy.  A  family  newspaper  meets 
this  necessity.  It'  offers  a  woman  precisely  the 
sort  of  information  and  discipline  which  she  re- 
quires for  conversational  charms.  The  spirit  of  a 
ilrst-rate  newspaper  is  the  spirit  of  active,  ener- 
getic, daily  life,  with  mind  to  give  it  dignity  and 
ready  tact  for  versatile  adaptation ;  and  this  is 
just  the  spirit  which  our  better  claas  of  women 
demand,  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  intellectual 
and  social  relations  with  becoming  propriety  and 
effect. 

A  family  newspaper,  then,  must  report  the  world 
every  week,  as  far  as  it  can  and  ought  to  report  it, 
for  the  instruction,  enlivenment,  and  happiness  of 
the  family.  It  should  be  a  biography  of  lite,  a 
history  of  action.  All  that  is  attractive  in  science, 
beautiful  in  art,  inviting  in  letters,  with  whatever 
else  may  invigorate  and  refresh  mind  by  careful 
devotion  to  what  is  good,  and  hearty  homage  for 
what  is  great,  it  should  command  in  sufilcient 
measure  for  its  pages.  It  must  be  a  newspaper 
in  every  meaning  of  the  word  — one  that  shall 
ikiUifnlly  depict  the  great  surface  of  the  world  as 
the  restlessness  of  passion,  the  mutations  of  opin- 
ion, the  changes  of  mighty  events  speed  over  it; 
and  one,  too,  that  shall  look  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face, and  contemplate  those  principles  in  which 


the  order  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  exiiteoce 
have  their  roots. 

(fltttot'B  €is^  C|ittt. 

r'  has  been  a  burning  summer.  Lord  Bmm 
should  not  have  abdicated  the  hosors  of  pn)pb> 
ecy  until  facts  bad  put  him  in  the  wrong.  But 
Englishmen  have  such  an  inveterate  way  of  bdm 
honest,  that  he  instantly  relimiaished  all  the  pv- 
sible  glory.  John  Bull  is  no  saint,  but  he  lisi 
what  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  a  **  downright 
honeaty,"  which  is  the  best  of  all  national  chine- 
teristics.  l^erhaps  sufficient  justice  has  not  beet 
done  to  the  influence  of  this  quality  upon  his  i» 
tional  position. 

Honesty  is  always  manly;  and  the  attitude «( 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  the  late  ''outrage**  exdts> 
ment  was  simply  that  of  a  gentleman.  There  vu 
no  prevarication  or  stuttering.  He  said  plsfaklj, 
'*  We  don't  assert  such  and  such  things,  but  we  di 
others,  and  we  ask  you  to  help  us  do  what  we  both 
agree  ought  to  be  done."  If  diplomacy  could  os^ 
come  to  tliis  how  satisfied  we  should  ail  be! 

Apropos  of  honesty  and  hot  weather,  the  Fonrth, 
our  national  natal  day,  was  an  exc^tifie  in  iH 
coolness  to  the  usual  temperature.  Perfasps  it 
was  because  it  was  celebrated  on  the  fifth,  h 
New  York  there  were  fewer  murders,  riots,  isd 
fights  in  honor  of  the  day  than  for  a  long  tine  pre> 
vious.  There  was  also  a  regular  oratioo— not  be- 
fore the  city  government,  as  in  other  places-  bet 
a  political  society.  It  was  elaborately  prepsred, 
and  was  properly  spiced  with  glory  and  patriotiiBi, 
and  was  productive  of  immense  satisfaction  to  si 
appreciative  and  discriminating  audience. 

Eloquence  ought  to  he  cheap  and  eommen  m  te 
Fourth  of  July,  and  nppnrpntlT  it  was  so  In  dl 
psirta  *>f  tiie  ccuniry.  One  siuipk  tU4lkt  »Hi' 
ni  Lib  bid  crciliiHly  and  surprise,  sppHed  tfl  w%!tad 
fitaEiHJaid  of  QxcelL'iicc  to  fjluquenciij  afld  e:3td|iftil 
io  |iriiit^  speiikiiig  of  a  discourse  d^tfmtA  m  As 
Fifth—''  Aftotbor  sejilcoco  couuina  over  five  iw- 
dfed  worrls,  is  twelve  iiichea  lo'tig  in  ptint,  a&4  ii 
dieurdttfil  with  abdiit  two  bundled  &ni!  Miy  H^ 
t i  V cri .  J f  tha 1 1 iC  not  oratory,  I  sb ould  Uh«  U  km 
whut  is  1"  U  ifi,  !^t  least,  a  very  prelty  »ay  of 
irjCLiii.Lirtii|L;  it,  mid  may  kad  to  tmportjsat  fCaC^ul 
tt*  ul  ts*  Ly  ceu  m  commit  tees  and  U  terafr  sodstk^ 
la  coiitraciii]^  for  onitlonii  and  lectuTCA,  n?ii^  ^^ 
dcr  i^loqueiico  in  advance.  Th^y  w<Nlid  ^oiitpdiB* 
find  aiieakers  to  **  ftU  th*  ortlerj/" 

Thud  n  committee  niigbt  requeit  «  ffismiiffS  dt 
an  hiiiiT  long,  to  constat  of  live  tboasanil  westflrls 
tho  niiuw  mate  or  less,  witli  one  gned  ftmiia^  ai» 
jpctive  fur  every  Chr^  Mordi^  eentcttcsa  ti  vs0 
frtitii  fifty  to  aix  hundred  wwds^  wflltdiflttaiipl 
■ptiatruphcs  ad  UiifUttm,  Fancy  the  shatpasa  <f 
lie  oration  aftss'vvfl,  mi 


the  &0C]Ety  counLing  up  the  t 
catcbingan  occa»ioiial  «hDrt  fifty ^eraa  sUc 
ftdjectU-e  stretched  over  four  w^ordal     flt^ 
e<jii5ider  H  in  tbfl  bill. 

Huwcver,  ihe  E^sy  Chair  haa  lately  haA  Itl  N^ 
abotit  e]<L>qu£'UCOf  and  miMt  not  pturh  fMTthrf  to  lisi 
dirtfctioD.  It  would  be  a  melaacboJ}-  ti|rs  «i  d* 
fond  {^atriditv  and  forgetftiln^sa  of  1^  t«  Iv  dmm* 
lug  tJie  cud  of  old  refltotloD*,  And  ym  horn  CiMfc 
ivicetncA^»  and  pith  tbey  have  still  I  A  neall^gMd 
tfafmtght  II  ulwu}'s  gocMi  to  rettim  tipfiii  avitlittk 
ovtr.  It  IS.  like  Moore^s  vnw  of  rvvts*  lfc»  ii"* 
hnn^s  roimd  it  stilL  Or  rathfr,  wh/  mrt  Ite  •& 
orange  which  you  «an  never  (qtioesi  ^f    Or 
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again,  like  the  purse  of  Fortunatos,  In  which  yon 
ahraj-s  find  a  gold  guinea?  A  good  thought  is 
like  a  favorite  old  coat,  it  is  so  well  made  that  you 
can  never  believe  it  is  worn  out.  Friends  may 
ten  you  it  is  very  shabby,  but  you  know  its  form 
is  becoming  to  your  own,  and  you  secretly  believe 
tliat  every  body  sees  what  you  see.  And  yet 
what  ingratitude  men  show  to  old  coats,  and  to  old 
thoughts  I 

The  Easy  Chair  has  seen  grave,  good  men,  or 
BQch  they  seemed  to  be,  who  deliberately  decoyed 
peddlers  into  their  rooms,  and  actually  bartered 
ft»r  money  the  old  familiar  coat,  endeared  by  a 
twelvemonth,  nay,  by  years  of  intimate  compan- 
ionship !  The  mind  sickens  at  human  depravity ! 
For  think  but  a  moment  how  intimate  a  friend 
Tour  coat  is !  It  sees  and  knows  what  no  human 
being  knows  or  sees,  or  even,  perhaps,  suspects. 
tt  goes  with  you  to  drinking-shops,  to  play-houses, 
to  gambling-houses,  perhaps  even  to  banks  and 
counting-rooms  I  It  knows  all  you  do  and  say, 
and  yet — O  fidelity  and  friendship— it  is  faithfully 
and  forever  silent.  How  it  could  compromise  you 
—how  it  could  ruin  you — how  it  never  tells  your 
wife  whose  arm  last  rested  upon  yours — how  your 
&te  depends  upon  its  silence— and — 0  fidelity, 
again— how  silent  it  is ! 

Well,  in  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  its  existence, 
its  efforts  to  cover  you  in  all  your  doings,  untiring, 
unsleeping,  in  fact  losing  its  nap  for  you  every 
day,  accommodating  itself  to  your  least  wrinkle, 
clinging  so  closely  to  you,  and  continually  fitting 
itself  to  your  motions,  and  doing  this  all  with  such 
touching  silence — ^has  there  been  no  softening  of 
ydhr  heart?  Have  you  actually  been  upon  these 
terms  with  a  friend  so  discreet  and  inseparable, 
ileepiog  in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  often — in 
moments  of  foi;getfulnes8,  or  on  occasion  of  very 
early  homeward  returns  in  the  morning— upon  the 
same  bed  with  him,  intwined  in  an  inextricable 
embrace,  and  without  a  solitary  emotion  of  sym- 
pathy or  gratitude  ?  Can  the  human  heart  be  so 
hard  ?    Are  monsters,  then,  no  fable  ? 

Ah  I  make  no  excuses.  The  Easy  Chair  knows 
in  advance  your  paltry  subterfiige.  It  already 
hears  you  saying,  In  a  strain  unworthy  a  man, 
tliat  your  honor  compels  you  to  forego  any  but  cer- 
emonious intercourse  with  a  claimant  of  such  a 
character  that  he  has  even  been  cut  by  your  tal- 
fcr! 

Of  course,  when  a  man  comes  to  this,  dewy  pity 
■eto  in.  ITie  Easy  Chair  leaves  him  to  those  puri- 
fying showers. 

But  how  did  we  get  here  ?  Were  we  not  speak- 
ing of  eloquence,  and  Fourth  of  July,  and  other  good 
thoughts  ?  To  be  sure  we  have  wandered  a  little. 
But  some  wandering  may  be  forgiven  to  an  old 
Easy  Chair  chatting  with  his  friends,  and  giving  a 
word  to  every  whim.  Do  you  expect  him  to  de- 
liver set  discourses,  with  adjectives  like  bread  at 
»  French  dinner,  h  discretion  f  Not  at  all  I  not  at 
all  1  But  he  will  end  as  he  began,  and  returning 
to  the  Fourth,  show  you  how  "  the  fathers'*  used  to 
**  do"  the  eloquence  on  the  great  day.  Here  is  the 
last  sentence — the  snapper,  to  speak  irreverently — 
of  an  oration  delivered  in  Boston  on  the  seventeenth 
anniversary  of  our  national  independence  by  a  sub- 
sequent President  of  the  United  States,  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams.  The  orator  Is  describing  the  millennial 
consequences  of  bis  hope  that  "  the  career  of  arbi- 
^rj'  power  will  be  radically  extracted  from  the 
human  constitution,"  and  after  lavishing  a  great 


many  words — although  not  so  many  as  five  hun- 
dred freely  spattered  with  adjective  saj^ce,  he  ex- 
claims: 

'*  Visions  of  bliss !  with  every  breath  to  heaven 
we  speed  an  ejaculation  that  the  time  may  hasten, 
when  your  reality  shall  be  no  longer  the  ground  of 
votive  supplication,  but  the  theme  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment;  when  the  choral  gratulations  of 
the  liberated  myriads  of  the  elder  world,  in  s^-mpho- 
ny  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  spheres,  shall  hail 
your  country,  Americans,  as  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Nature  and  the  first-born  offspring  of  Freedom.** 


But  the  summer  is  not  only  vocal  with  the  mu- 
sic of  "  Independent,**  but  of  literary  orators.  It 
is  our  season  of  College  Commencements,  which  are 
the  most  pleasant  of  all  pleasant  public  occasions. 

The  word  College,  with  us,  usually  describes  a 
high  school  or  advanced  academy.  The  term  Uni- 
versity, or  an  institution  comprising  instruction  in 
the  universal  circle  of  science  and  arts,  is  hardly 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  our  institutions  of  learning. 
Many  of  them  are  generously  endowed,  but  few  of 
them  ev6n  aim  at  the  ends  of  a  university.  Of 
course,  seats  of  learning  will  be  valuable  and  fre- 
quented in  the  degree  that  they  supply  the  knowl- 
edge required.  All  kinds  of  acquirement  are 
sought  by  men,  but  in  Iowa  Sanscrit  will  naturals 
ly  be  less  studied  tlian  engineering  or  agricultural 
chemistry. 

Now  what  we  most  need  in  our  colleges  is  an 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  As  most  of  them  can 
not  command  sufficient  funds  to  place  themselves 
upon  the  broadest  university  foundation,  they  ought 
to  supply,  in  the  l^est  way,  such  instruction  as  the 
circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  time  and  re- 
gion in  which  they  are  situated  demand.  But  no- 
thing is  so  inflexible  as  college  tradition.  Our  col- 
leges are  modifications  of  the  European  university. 
Cambridge,  New  England,  is  Cambridge,  England, 
only  less  so,  and  the  character  of  the  English  Cam- 
tmdge  was  impressed  upon  it  by  monks  centuriea 
ago. 

Hence  our  colleges  are  constantly  putting  the 
empliasis  in  tbe  wrong  place.  For  instance,  the 
technically  classical  interest  is  the  chief  interest, 
and  the  colleges  are  officered  by  accomplished  pro- 
fessors and  scholars  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guage and  literatures.  Now  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man languages  are  very  interesting  to  all  who 
speak  the  English  because  the  latter  tongue  owes 
much  to  the  former.  Also,  the  Greek  literature  is 
the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world.  For  tbe  Latin,  however,  not  much  b  to  be 
said.  Rome  has  given  us  no  grand  or  great  poet, 
nobody  to  stand  with  Homer  or  Dante  or  Sliake- 
speare.  Virgil  and  Horace  are  surely  the  best, 
but  they  are  of  the  lesser  Gods. 

Now  these  languages  and  literatures,  however 
good  they  are,  are  not  better  than  our  own  for  any 
posaible  purpose  of  ours.  And  yet,  while  it  13  fair 
and  right  that  they  should  be  taught,  is  it  not  pit- 
iful that  only  until  recently,  and  by  no  means  uni- 
versally now,  the  noblest  of  languages  and  the  rich- 
est of  literatures — our  mother  English — ^have  been 
adequately  taught  The  majority  of  young  men  who 
go  to  college  spend  four  years  In  liberalizing  study, 
intending  to  devote  themselves  to  business,  and 
counting  upon  their  college  education  as  a  kind  of 
leaven  of  learning  for  their  whole  lives.  During 
the  college  years  they  are  obliged  to  pursue  certain 
studies.    Now,  by  all  rules  of  oommon  sense,  ought 
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they  not  to  be  those  which  will  bo  most  useful  to 
them  ?  If  a  man  intends  to  be  a  practical  dyer,  is 
it  the  object  of  a  university  to  teach  him  Astrono- 
my ?  You  say,  of  course,  no ;  but  that  the  object 
is  to  humanize  his  mind  by  general  study.  That 
is  not,  as  the  Easy  Chair  conceives,  the  intention 
of  a  university,  which  is  to  give  any  man  of  any 
age  the  means  of  acquiring  any  information  upon 
any  subject  he  may  desire. 

But  even  if  it  were,  then  he  must  be  "  liberal- 
ized'* to  the  best  advantage ;  that  is,  as  he  has  but 
four  years,  he  must  get  the  most  out  of  them.  If 
he  can  master  Latin,  Greek,  and  English,  with  Sci- 
ence, Philosophy,  and  Art,  let  him  do  so,  and  we 
will  all  seek  his  beneficent  acquaintance  when  he 
graduates.  But  if  he  must  make  an  election,  the 
^asy  Chair  would  advise  him  to  select  his  own  lan- 
guage and  its  literature,  and  leave  by  the  way  the 
smattering  of  *  *  the  classics. "  Don't  be  bullied  by 
names.  Shakespeare  and  Milton  are  '*  classics"  as 
absolutely  as  Cicero  and  Aristotle.  Yet  the  col- 
lege system  usually  compels  the  youth  to  dig  a 
certain  quantity  of  Demosthenes  and  chew  a  little 
Juvenal,  whether  he  is  aware  of  such  individuals 
as  Bacon  and  Spenser  or  not.  The  college  tend- 
ency is  to  send  the  budding  dyer  ftrom  the  recita- 
tion rooms  to  bis  vats  able  to  scan  Homer  and  read 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  but  unable  to  read  Chaucer, 
not  yet  introduced  to  Bacon  or  Bunyan,  not  upon 
speaking  terms  even  with  Shakespeare  or  Milton, 
nor  knowing  Butler,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Hooker,  Swift,  or  Defoe  by  sight. 

The  point  is,  that  not  only  is  he  more  likely  to 
wish  to  pursue  studies  in  sound  English  literature, 
if  he  is  a  sensible  man  and  has  but  little  time  for 
any  study,  but  the  colleges  are  least  prepared  to 
give  him  what  he  most  wants. 

In  obedience  to  the  same  traditions,  at  the  an- 
nual Commencements  the  venerable  and  venerated 
President  of  such  a  college  may  be  seen  solemnly 
crowned  with  a  monkish  cap,  significant  of  nothing 
under  heaven  but  a  sentence  to  death,  solemnly 
addressing  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Reverend  the  Corporation  upon  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  young  gentlemen  now  graduating,  in 
a  language  which  the  profoundly  interested  and 
attentive  aspect  of  those  learned  bodies  forbids  the 
suspicion  that  they  do  not  understand,  although  the 
willful  and  naughty  spectator  will  sometimes  se- 
cretly say  to  himself  what  was  said  of  the  old  Di- 
plomatist, **  Nobody  can  be  as  wise  as  you  look." 
This  lucid  performance  closed,  the  honored  and  be- 
loved Prex  (h.  and  b.  spite  of  the  awf^l  black  cap) 
then  hands  each  of  those  accomplished  young  gen- 
tlemen a  diploma,  which  is  to  certify  their  capacity 
to  serve  living  people ;  but  as  it  is  written  in  a  lan- 
guage which  not  only  died  before  those  people  were 
bom,  but  is  w  dead  that  even  its  professors  do  not 
know  how  it  was  pronounced,  the  diploma  is  as  in- 
telligible to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  a 
recipe  for  pudding  sauce  written  in  Choctaw  to  a 
New  England  housekeeper. 

These  are  but  feathers  and  straws,  but  they  show 
how  the  wind  sets  in  the  college  grounds. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  great  change  has  com- 
menced, and  even  that  black  cap  is  in  danger.  In 
the  Eastern  States  we  are  still  in  a  certain  way 
colonies  of  Europe ;  but  beyond  the  Alleghanies  a 
different  life  will  make  a  different  college.  Edu- 
cation there  will  gradually  be  seen  not  to  be  a  cer- 
tain acquirement  in  certain  traditional  directions, 
but  the  development  of  men  in  such  a  way  that 


they  may  best  do  their  work  where  they  are  placed. 
The  immediate  dependence  of  a  democratic  goven> 
ment  upon  the  people,  and  the  dependence  of  ill 
popular  government  upon  popular  morality,  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  biTc  t 
system  of  education,  not  traditional  and  alien,  bvt 
so  suited  to  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intcUectul 
and  scientific,  requirements  of  the  people,  u  con- 
stantly  to  promote  the  popular  morality,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  national  prosperity  and  the  permt- 
nence  of  our  government. 

The  author  of  "Nothing  to  Wear"  was  dearfy 
not  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  say.  City  life,  fnn 
the  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Five  Points,  was  a  pathetic 
phantasmagoria  before  bis  eyes ;  and  in  the  eair, 
tripping,  musical,  and  touching  verses  with  wbi(b 
the  world  is  now  familiar,  be  pointed  the  old  monl 
and  adorned  the  old  tale  with  a  kind  of  treoduBt 
tenderness  which  placed  his  satire  among  the  htd 
in  our  literature.  Its  immediate  popularity  wii 
immense  and  extraordinary — and  deserved. 

Of  course  the  question  has  been  often  eoongb 
asked  whether  the  success  was  a  chance.  Tbai 
inquiry  always  is  suggested  by  a  first  brilliaflt 
stroke.  People  remember  Single-Speech  Hamilton 
(calling  him  famous  without  knowing  who  he  vai 
or  what  his  speech  was).  They  quote  Kinglake's 
"  Eothen"  as  the  work  of  a  man  whom  its  gicit 
popularity  paralyzed.  And  every  body  wondend 
whether  Mr.  Butler  would  try  again,  or  whether 
his  talent  had  nothing  further  to  wear  in  the  cazeer 
of  literary  creation. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society*  of  Yale  Coll^  pit 
this  question  in  a  very  pointed  and  perBoaal  vay 
by  asking  him  to  deliver  its  annual  poem  at  its 
late  Anniversary.  To  that  question  the  poet  n- 
turned  a  prompt  and  elaborate  answer ;  and  "Two 
Millions,"  read  before  that  Society  on  a  lordy 
summer  evening  in  the  church  consecrated  by  thi 
associations  of  many  college  festivals  and  glowisf 
intellectual  performances,  was  printed  the  next 
day,  and  has  been  read  on  many  a  lovely  evaiia{ 
and  bright  morning  since — and  the  public  is  mw 
aware  that  "Nothing  to  Wear"  was  not  the  whik 
crop,  but  only  a  single  ihiit  upon  the  tree. 

'There  is  no  need  of  comparing  the  two  poems. 
"Two  Millions"  is  much  more  carefully  fimslwd 
and  considered.  In  its  spirit  it  belongs  to  the  best 
school  of  contemporary  literature,  and  of  all  liter- 
ature. It  is  a  finent,  gracefnl,  sparkling,  trench- 
ant satire — not  by  a  recluse,  but  by  a  man  of  thi 
world,  who  sings  from  his  own  knowledge,  fnm 
his  personal  experience  of  character  and  life,  iad 
it  is  most  felicitously  adapted  to  reach  and  tooch 
those  sinners  who  sleep  under  sermons  and  sum 
under  "  goody"  talk.  It  is  broad,  but  not  extrsv)* 
agant.  It  is  plainly  a  satire,  yet  so  sensible  thift 
its  lesson  is  not  lost  in  the  laogh  it  occasions. 

Hay  the  kind  heart  and  the  shrewd  eye  and  tbi 
cunning  hand  that  produced  it  long  folfiU  tit* 
office !  The  harvest  is  always  ripe  for  the  shaip 
silver  sickle ;  and  it  is  not  wasted  though  it  waf 
be  stored  out  of  sight  of  the  reaper. 


There  is  something  incredible  in  the  qti^wtf 
in  which  the  American  public  submits  to  thegnw- 
est  wrong.  In  no  country  are  the  facilitiei  nd 
inducements  of  travel  so  great  as  they  an  wittVi 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  is  traveling  to  6uig^ 
ous.  It  is  impossible  to  take  a  seat  in  oar  etm 
without  a  backward  look  of  pecnliariy  yeaifihv 
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love  to  the  friends  who  are  left  behiDd  as  to  those 
vhom  vre  sliall  see  no  more.  Half  a  dozen  times 
in  the  yoiir  the  newspapers  bristle  with  exclama- 
tion points  and  imposing  types  upon  occasion  of 
some  fresh  railway  slaughter,  and  meanwhile  the 
massacre  goes  on,  and  the  reader  exclaims,  **  It  is 
too  outrageous  !**  **  It  is  abominable  I"  **  They 
ought  to  be  hung!'*  And  the  papers  turn  indig- 
nant  periods,  and  the  Easy  Chairs  sneer,  and  still 
the  slaughter  is  not  checked. 

In  a  country  where  the  people  govern,  such  a 
state  of  things  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  tnigical. 
What  prevents  some  representative  introducing, 
and  all  the  representatives  supporting,  next  win- 
ter, in  the  Legblature,  a  bill  maJdng  it  imperative 
upon  every  railroad  company  to  fence  the  whole 
kngth  of  their  road — to  keep  such  a  corps  of  road 
iurve^'ors  that  they  may  be  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  in  communication  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
day  and  night — that  these  road  surveyors  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  track  and  the 
state  of  the  rails — that  there  shall  be  correspond- 
ing officera  for  the  survey  of  the  cars,  and  that  the 
oondactors  and  drivers  shall  be  so  well  paid  that 
they  shall  constitute  a  class  in  every  way  equal  in 
ability  and  responsibility  to  the  very  best  class  of 
ship-masters.  Let  there  be  also  some  kind  of  com- 
munication between  the  cars  and  the  locomotive. 
The  Easy  Chair  has  been  in  a  train  on  which  the 
bolts  connecting  the  cars  broke,  and,  of  course,  that 
alMurd  string  which  runs  along  the  tops  of  the  cars 
snapped,  but  it  did  not  even  sound  the  bell  upon 
the  locomotive,  which  dashed  forward,  and  could 
only  be  stopped  by  a  prolonged  and  frantic  pulling 
at  the  same  cord. 

The  last  accident  (at  the  time  of  writing),  that 
upon  the  Erie  Railroad,  was  evidently  the  result 
of  the  most  culpable  carelessness — either  a  rail  was 
lying  upon  the  track,  or  the  rail  was  broken.  In 
the  first  case  it  should  have  been  known,  of  course ; 
and,  in  the  second,  it  onght  equally  to  have  been 
tested  before  the  passage  of  the  train,  and  its  con- 
dition ascertained.  Then  the  cars  were  thrown  off 
from  a  curve,  and  a  curve  upon  a  very  high  em- 
bankment. Upon  the  top  of  this  embankment 
there  was  no  fence.  If  there  could  not  be  a  fence, 
on  account  of  the  situation,  why  was  not  the  secur- 
ity of  a  fence  found  in  a  greatly  diminished  speed? 
On  the  contrary,  around  this  curve,  upon  an  unpro- 
tected embankment,  the  train  dashed  along  at  such 
■peed  that  the  passengers  were  nervous,  spoke  of 
the  danger,  and  changed  their  places. 

In  the  absence  oi  any  law  requiring  certain  con- 
ditions of  speed  and  protection,  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Erie  Railroad  may  plead  that  their 
own  directions  were  sufficient.  The  tragedy  shows 
that  they  were  not  sufficient.  Either  the  driver 
of  the  locomotive  Whirled  the  train  around  that 
curve  in  obedience  to  orders,  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
did,  the  officers  should  be  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  murder ;  if  not,  he  should  himself  be  liable  for 
the  same  offense,  and  so  with  the  conductor.  He, 
if  any  body,  knew  the  running  regulations  of  his 
train.  If  he  was  obeying  instructions,  in  allowing 
such  speed  at  such  a  place,  he  should  suffer  with 
those  whose  agent  he  was.  If  he  didn't  like  to 
interfere  with  the  engine-driver,  or  was  allowing 
^  rate  upon  his  own  responsibility,  he  should 
be  criminally  indicted. 

The  truth  is,  as  every  body  knows,  that  most 
«f  the  railroads  in  the  country  are  bankrupt— that 
they  run  in  reckless  rivalry  with  all  neighboring 


roads — that  speed  at  any  cost  is  therefore  the  end 
sought,  and  that  all  the  details  of  safety  are  de- 
spised. The  experience  of  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try has  proved  that  they  are  such  speculating  en- 
terprises that  it  will  not  do  to  leave  the  details  of 
their  management,  in  respect  of  human  safety,  in 
the  hands  of  their  managers.  The  people  of  the 
country,  therefore,  should  take  the  matter  up,  and 
declare  that  there  shall  be  no  railroads  at  all  ex- 
cept nnder  certain  stringent  conditions.  There  is 
many  a  good  lesson  which  we  Democrats  might 
learn  out  of  the  book  of  Despotism,  and  one  is  the 
protection  of  human  life  from  the  chances  of  travel. 
A  man  goes  all  over  Europe  by  diligence,  and 
steamboat,  and  car,  and  is  surprised  to  f)nd  how 
gayly  he  goes — how  he  enters  a  railway  station 
without  feeling  that  he  is  stepping  into  his  tomb, 
and  how  freely  and  fully  he  lays  down  his  plans 
of  travel  without  wondering  whether  he  shall  sur- 
vive to  reach  the  next  town. 

If  the  Easy  Chair  should  chance  to  catch  the  ear 
of  any  legislator  in  any  State,  why  will  he  not  con- 
sider whether  he  could  do  a  better  service  to  his 
constituents  than  to  save  them  from  the  bloody  con- 
sequences of  the  mad  rivalry  of  railroad  companies? 

Tub  mails  are  generous  to  the  Easy  Chair.  Not 
so  much  in  bringing  letters  as  in  showing  how 
kindly  and  interestedly  his  words  are  heard.  There 
must  be  differences  where  all  are  human — ^need 
there  be  rabid  and  furious  quarrels  ?  Last  month 
we  chatted  together  of  vituperation,  of  personal 
invective.  Have  we  not  learned  to  see — is  it  not 
the  richest  result  of  experience  when  we  do  learn 
to  see — that  it  is  not  the  fact  of  difference  among 
men  which  extinguishes  hope  in  so  many  hearts — 
but  the  gpirit  of  difference  ?  W  ho  has  ever  listened 
to  an  ecclesiastical  debate — who  has  ever  heard  a 
minister  of  God  who  is  love,  preaching  a  doctrinal 
disconrse  without  seeming  to  hear  a  distant  mu- 
sic penetrating  the  sharp  and  loud  denunciation, 
**  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ?" 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christum  TnUUicfeneer^ 
writing  from  Pekin,  Illinois,  thinks  that  the  Easy 
Chair  favors  Sabbath-breaking,  and  hopes  that  it 
**will  no  longer  parade  before  the  public  eye,  in 
disgusting  union,  piety  and  worldliness,  those  un- 
congenial companions;"  and  most  unnecessarily 
accuses  this  venerable  piece  of  furniture  of  things 
which  self-respect  and  regard  for  the  friend  who 
has  so  gravely  misunderstood  the  matter  prevent 
the  Easy  Chair  firom  repeating. 

The  Easy  Chair  claims  to  be  judged  by  its  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  not  by  occasional  isolated  phrases 
and  sentences  which,  from  certain  points  of  view, 
might  bear  a  construction  which  was  not  intended. 
May  a  man  not  do  good — ^to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbors — upon  the  Sabbath-day  ?  Is  there  no 
significance  in  the  words,  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  fbr  the  Sabbath  ?'* 

Let  the  correspondent  remember  that  it  is  the 
letter  which  killeth,  and  the  spirit,  only,  which 
giveth  life.  A  man  may  "  stand  up  for  God"— as 
Dudley  Tyng  said — in  such  a  way,  that  he  shall 
never  be  admitted  to  see  his  face. 


Now  hear  what  a  different  strain  fh)m  beyond 
lUmois; 

•*  A  rutASAirv  Lirru  Town,  Iowa. 
**  Mt  dxab  East  Chaxb, — I  have  neither  youth,  beau- 
ty, nor  talent,  so  dare  not  kneel  at  your  feet,  or  lay  my 
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hand  caresaingly  on  your  mrm ;  but  I  should  like  to  stand 
behind  you,  snd  whisper  into  yonr  Indulgent  ear  my 
thanks  for  yonr— cuckoo  carols,  I  will  call  them. 

**They  have  brought  back  to  my  mind  a  vision  like 
reality  of  hearing  the  cuckoo*!  sweet  eon  g  in  green  En- 
gland, and,  tf  my  memory  serves  mo  truly,  no  poet  can 
exaggerate  its  plaintive  sweetness. 

*'  Were  you  ever  at  Highgate,  dear  Easy  Chair  f  It  is 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  *■  modem  Babylon,'  but  yet, 
a  few  years  ago,  had  all  the  appeaimnee  and  lovableness 
of  a  country  village.  There  is  a  cemetery  there  now,  a 
pretty  place  because  of  its  natural  situation,  laid  out  on 
a  sloping  eminence,  with  green  fields  around  it,  and  the 
dear  hedge-row  elms  here  and  there  lifUng  fiieir  old,  yet 
leafy*cn>wned  heads,  to  the  blue  sky.  Looking  to  the 
south,  there  is  a  heavy,  murky  cloud  (looking  fiiU  of  con- 
ftised  noise),  that  ever  hangs  over  London ;  yet  here  mak- 
ing every  thing  seem  purer  and  calmer  to  a  *  Cockney^* 
who  Unet  ererj  thing  like  eountrp, 

*' And  oh,  Easy  Gbair,  that  cemetery  it  a  mered  plaee 
as  well  as  a  pleasant,  for  there  fie  my  dear  parents,  await- 
ing the  day  when  they  shaU  again  see  their  chUdjren,  so 
fiir  away  now  from  tliat  grave  and  each  other! 

**I  do  not  know  vJ^  I  wrote  the  last  sentenee,  for  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  that  where  the  cemetery  is  now 
used  to  be  a  flowery  field,  with  a  small  thicket  of  trees, 
and  there^  standing  in  a  garden  opening  into  it,  I  first 
heard  the  cuckoo  at  twilight,  and,  thanks  to  your  May 
paper,  can  hear  it  stilL 

*  *  What  memories  eome  crowding  t  O  kind  Easy  Chair, 
tell  me,  is  it  best,  or  not,  to  have  our  feelings  and  affec- 
tionswarm  and  young,  while  our  bodies  are  getting  old? 
I  thank  yon  for  your  papers.  I  always  fsel  them  to  be 
written  from  a  kind  and  true  heart 

"  Your  sincere  well-wisher, 
•'Nahot.- 

Another,  also  fh>m  the  West,  after  saying  sach 
sweet  things  of  the  Easy  Chair  that  modesty  re- 
luctantly compels  him  to  believe  it  better  not  to 
let  the  public  know  what  at  least  one  fHend  thinks, 
proceeds  to  tell  a  fiew  tmths  of  Mr.  Porte  Crayon 
which  shall  not  be  concealed : 

"  After  lingering  long  and  lovingly  over  the  dear  old 
Chair,  I  turn  tremblingly  to  see  if  that  charming  Porte 
Crayon  has  come  again  to  enliven  us  with  his  graphic 
sketches.  In  saying  Porte  Crayon,  I  allude  also  to 
Larkiti^  for  I  can  not  think  that  two  such  artists  exist  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  country.  I  have  heard  him 
called  the  Crulkshank  of  America.  I  know  that  I  am 
no  Judge  of  such  matters — for  how  should  one  be,  raised 
in  the  prairies  of  a  new  country  f  But  I  can  not  help 
thinking  that  while  Crulkshank  makes  his  dhaFseters 
superlatively  ludicrous  he  is  not  true  to  nature,  while 
every  one  admits  that  Porte  Crayon  is  perfect  He,  no 
doubt,  adopts  as  his  motto  that  *  Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.*  The  minute  we  have  finished  reading  the  Mag- 
azine in  the  house,  the  negroes  send  for  it  in  the  kitchen. 
*Did  you  ever  see  the  like  ev  that?  The  man  what 
drawed  these  picten  mus  be  a  cunjerer.  If  there  aInU 
Ole  Uncle  Jim ;  and  thaVs  the  very  spit  ev  Dinah.*  If 
it  were  not  for  the  pleasure  it  aflbrds  us  all,  I  should  be 
sonry  that  Porte  Crayon  was  a  contributor  to  Harper,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  numbers  neat  enough 
for  binding.  But  what  la  a  book  for  but  to  make  people 
happy  r* 

Is  not  onr  diocese  truly  democratic  ?  If  yon 
doubt,  look  here : 

*'  My  home  is  not  in  the  sunny  South,  or  on  the  West- 
em  prairies,  but  on  the  shore  of  one  of  those  lai^  lakes 
whose  waters  help  to  form  the  mighty  Mississippi ;  so  that 
these  waters,  which  now  lie  so  calm  before  my  door,  after 
flowing  thousands  of  miles  past  many  a  beautifnl  scene, 
and  busy  city,  and  quiet  home,  may  at  last  mingle  with 
their  kindred  in  the  Gulf  or  lose  themselves  In  the  ocean. 
Among  the  many,  many  firesides  that  your  Monthly  vis- 
its, in  none  is  it  more  welcome  than  in  mine.  Months 
pass  here  and  I  do  not  look  upon  the  face  of  a  white  wo- 
man, except  my  own ;  and  thus  cut  off  from  all  society. 


I  know  how  to  prize  it,  and  the  reading  the  variety  of 
articles  that  crowd  its  pages  has  beguiled  the  tedioemsi 
of  the  long  evenings  daring  the  past  winter.  Evea  ti« 
Indian  girts  are  never  weary  of  looking  ihrough  itip^n 
to  gaze  upon  the  strange  soenea  it  brings  before  tlua, 
and  the  fashion  plates  seem  partlculariy  to  interest  tbco, 
and,  no  doubt,  awaken  strange  thoughts  In  their  minda 
So  I  thank  you  meet  heartily  for  all  the  good  Mi^p  jot 
bring  together  ibr  the  amusement  and  instnietion  offoor 
readers." 

Still  another  picture  from  the  Sooth: 

**  I  will  rock  you  gently,  O  kindly  Easy  Chair,  apoD 
the  wide  porch  of  a  stately  Southern  bouse.  Scatterad 
over  the  knoll  upon  which  it  itands  are  the  forest  tieei 
which  the  *  woodman  spared.*  A  series  of  great  los  stcpi 
served  to  cross  the  fenee  to  the  road  in  the  times  I  vat 
of,  but  they  have  yielded,  I  donbl  not,  leog  en  tfak,  to 
a  patent  gate. 

"  Half  a  mile  beyond  is  a  town — a  dty,  they  ealllt- 
with  a  magnificent  red  bri^  court-hoaae,  the  refo^ooM 
of  whose  tip  roof  lightens  all  the  *  Daric  and  Bloodj 
Ground'  of  the  *  Begulatoia'  and  *  Moderatorik* 

**  All  round  the  mansion  extend  the  piazzas,  aad  Ivffl 
put  you  on  wheels,  dear  Easy  Chair,  and  we  wiB  auks 
the  circuit  on  a  mid-aammer  evening.  *  Wb^  I  s  yoal^ 
and  a  maiden  on  every  aide?  Ars  they  sH  lovenr 
'Not  quite;  but  they  are  on  dangerous  grooad.'  Tli 
sun  has  gone  down — not  to  sleep  among  the  flowers  of  (h« 
'last  prairie  of  Tezaa* — a  hundred  and  twenty  mflii 
tlirough  the  forests  of  oak,  and  pine,  and  hi^ory,  aad 
sweet  gum,  might  bring  yon  to  thajbrtt  one :  not  tobstbi 
bis  fiery  disc  |n  the  waves  of  the  Mexican  Sea  two  lisa- 
dred  and  fifty  miles,  as  the  crow  files— and  yet  the  boom 
is  very  beautiful. 

**  The  moon  is  up  now,  and  on  that  side  where  doH 
her  light  iUIs,  you  shall  see  a  fair-haired  youth  leunsf 
ag^nst  a  Jasinine-cumbered  pillar  of  the  porch,  npt 
with  the  muric  of  the  words  of  a  most  fair  lady,  half  re> 
dining  on  a  rostic  couch  beside  him ;  her  forehead  Is  too 
high— her  chin  Is  too  small — she  ia  over-pale  forbeai^, 
but  that  nuty  be  the  moonlight — aad  now  I  ses  hff  «j«i^ 
I  find  it  does  not  matter  about  the  rest 

*'  Her  hand  is  upon  his  arm,  and  if  ever  man  wuboaad 
in  chains  of  adamant,  it  is  he:  he  could  easier  itop  Ua 
throbblngs  of  hla  heart  with  a  word  than  fling  off  the  thnll 
of  that  little  hand.  And  now  she  Is  grovlDg  caneit: 
ahe  firings  up,  and  points  to  the  almost  faded  ctsto«f 
the  sunset;  her  eyes  see  farther  than  ours,  snd  la  dteir 
shadowy  depths  I  see  now,  what  I  could  not  see  befars— 
the  long,  dreamy  swell  of  the  'Mexican  Sea,'  ererheav. 
ing,  like  restless  memories  upon  the  horizon  of  thePsst 
But  the  vidon  passes,  and  the  *  royal  purple*  ayes  rest 
again  upon  the  charmed  youth.  Come  awsy,  Esaj  C^ialrl 
You  and  I  had  better  not  listen ;  and  i  have  seen  those 
chains  of  gossamer  and  iron  woven  before.  Ah!  Lsey 
Petway,  Lucy  Petway!  spare  him  r 

Ik  the  April  Number  for  this  year  the  Easy 
Chair  replied  to  the  letter  of  **a  friend  without s 
name/*  and  to  that  reply  the  friend  dispatched  a 
rejoinder  in  explanation. 

" The  Easy  Chair  chanced  to  roll  a  castor  upooaee^ 
tain  snufT-colored  dress  worn  by  4>ne  of  hie  asdieiice: 
and  having  had  occasion  before  to  defend  the  d>oio»' 
in  a  private  way — after  this  marmer,  *  The  homaUtf  the 
dress  the  handsomer  the  weai«r,*  I  eonld  not  fcrtssr  ay* 
ing,  *  Win  you  have  the  goodneas  to  move  your  ehsiz^ 
Sir  f    I  could  not  rise.*" 

A  FRiB2n>  in  Urbano,  Ohio,  writes : 

*'  Seeing  various  attempts  to  Improve  that  beastlftd 
song,  'John  Andeivon  my  Joe,  John,*  I  am  ^•"''jjfj 
give  you  fh>m  memory  a  similar  attempt,  snd  I  thtoi 


successful,  to  give  a  prefSace  to  Bmoe*s  ^^'•'Vr'* 
facts,  communicated  to  me  in  1832,  by  an  Irish  pbjw»^ 
Dr.  Hunt,  of  BossviUe,  In  this  State,  were,  in  sahitoDtt. 
as  follows.  At  a  party  in  the  •  Onld  Country.'  the  'Ad- 
dress' became  the  subject  of  critidam— ol^tioos  beinr 
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made  that  it  eo^imeneed  too  abruptlj*  when  a  gentleman 
pneeot  said  the  eril  could  be  remedied,  and  on  being 
pniMd,  promised  to  attempt  It  Daring  the  erenlng  he 
pndnoed  the  fi>llowing: 

***At  Bamiookhnm  proud  Edward  lay, 
The  Scots  they  werena  &r  away, 
Just  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  day. 
To  see  wha  would  be  best 
The  sun  at  length  peep*d  o*er  the  heath. 
And  blush*  d  to  see  the  work  of  death, 
When  Bruoe,  with  soul-inspiring  breath 

His  men  he  thus  address  d— 
**  Beotg  wha  ha*«  wff  WaUaee  bled,'' '  ete. 
**I  hare  nerer  seen  this  addition  In  print,  and  do  not 
tbink  it  ever  has  been  pobllshed  in  this  country,  at  least. 
So  much  was  I  stroek  with  its  beauty  and  appropriate- 
ness thai  it  has  remained  in  my  memory  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century/* 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Thb  long-pending  Cagtiari  affair,  bo  far  as  En- 
gland is  concerned,  is  now  over.  Our  readers  sure- 
ly know  its  history :  how  a  Sardinian  steamer,  of 
the  regpilar  mercantile  service  between  Genoa  and 
Naples,  was  seized,  a  year  ago  and  more,  by  a 
Neapolitan  war  vessel,  and  her  crew  throwti  into 
prison — ^the  crime  alleged  being  the  transport  of 
revolutionary  Insurgents.  Two  English  engineers 
formed  part  of  her  crew,  and  were  imprisoned  with 
the  rest  The  Palmerston  Government  negotiated, 
vacQlated,  while  the  poor  engineers  grew  sick  and 
half  crazed  in  their  cruel  confinement.  The  Derby 
Government  demanded  instant  release  of  the  men, 
and  indemnity — givfiig  ten  days  for  answer. 

King  Bomba  made  answer  that,  under  compul- 
sion, he  submitted ;  bnt  wonld  name  no  sum  as  in- 
demnity, as  he  recognized  the  Justice  of  no  such 
claim. 

England  named  three  thousand  pounds,  and 
took  men  and  money.  All  the  liberals  of  the  Con- 
tinent rejoice  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Sicilian 
king ;  while  the  French  and  Russian  journals  take 
a  special  delight  in  contrasting  the  vigorous  action 
of  England  toward  the  small  Italian  state  with  her 
manner  toward  America  In  the  matter  of  the  Gulf 
visits.  No  one  sympathizes  with  the  King  who 
has  been  fleeced ;  yet  there  is  some  dignity,  some 
truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  bitterness,  in  his  curt 
reply  to  Malmesbury,  alleging  injustice,  and  an 
arrogance  of  power,  which,  being  unable  to  resist, 
he  must  silently  sufiTer. 

If,  now,  this  Southern  monarch  had,  by  concili- 
ation, by  mercies,  put  himself  in  snch  relations 
with  his  subjects,  and  the  rest  of  Italy,  as  to  have 
allowed  him  to  enter  such  plea  for  his  tame  sub- 
mission as  duty  to  his  people,  who  could  not  be 
taxed  with  the  hazards  and  the  losses  of  war,  what 
iympathies — ^royal  and  democratic^ — would  have 
gathered  round  his  court !  As  the  matter  stands, 
he  has  played  the  part  of  braggart  and  coward, 
while  his  isolation  deepens  the  stigma.  Even  the 
Austrian  and  the  Russian  organs,  while  they  ques- 
tion seriously  the  brusquerieot  the  British  diploma- 
cy, do  not  lend  a  word  of  condolence  with  the  dis- 
comfited court. 

The  men  of  Montenegro  still  hold  their  position 
in  the  mountains,  while  the  plains  eastward  of 
Grahova  are  whitened  with  the  Turkish  tents  and 
the  French  war  ships  cruising  abreast  of  Cattaro. 
Bat  this,  as  well  as  the  lengthened  discussions  of 
the  Paris  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Danubian 
IMncipallties,  has  given  way  latterly  to  the  more 
imme^te  interest  attaching  to  the  seizure  of  the 
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Regina  Ckdi,  and  the  debates  on  the  affair  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords. 

The  excited  tone  of  the  Paris  journals  upon  this 
subject  will  warrant  us  in  recapitulating  the  prin- 
cipal facts  in  the  case.  The  Regma  CcrH  sailed 
last  autumn  for  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  pro- 
cure a  cargo  of  **  firee  African  laborers,"  for  service 
in  the  French  colonies  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
vessel  made  a  harbor  upon  the  coast  of  Liberia ; 
the  Captain  (Simon)  submitted  the  details  of  his 
scheme  to  the  authorities  of  the  port,  accompanied 
them  to  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  where 
interviews  were  had  with  ^e  Preudent.  The  re- 
sult was  an  agreement  to  furnish  passports  to  four 
hundred  "free  laborers,*'  on  condition  that  Cap- 
tain Simon  should  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  re- 
public a  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  such 
right  of  **  pass.'*  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  doc- 
uments thus  far  produced,  whether  the  authorities 
were  to  undertake  the  procurement  of  the  laborers, 
or  whether  this  was  to  be  an  additional  charge 
upon  the  Captain.  However  this  may  be,  the  re- 
cruits were  speedily  made  up  on  Liberian  soil,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  were  already  on  shipboard 
(the  ship  lying  some  half  mile  off  the  shore),  when, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Captain,  an  altercation  oc- 
curred between  a  black  cook  attached  to  the  ves- 
sel and  one  of  the  emigrants ;  the  fight  soon  be- 
came general ;  the  emigrants  massacred  the  crew, 
sparing  only  the  ship's  physician. 

The  Captain,  seeing  indications  of  difficulty  Arom 
the  shore,  approached  the  vessel  in  his  cutter,  but 
was  warned  off  by  the  blacks ;  he,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  picking  up  one  sailor  who  had  leaped 
overboard  to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  the  mu- 
tineers. 

He  next  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the  local 
authorities,  as  well  as  a  company  of  American  sea- 
men, and  made  a  new  attempt  to  gain  possession 
of  the  vessel. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state— the  French  ship 
drifting,  and  the  Captain  arranging  his  forces — a 
British  steamer  sailed  into  port,  took  possession  of 
the  Regina  CcbH,  received  the  Captain  on  board, 
without  paying  much  heed  to  his  story  or  his 
claims,  and  steamed  away,  with  the  French  vessel 
in  tow,  to  Monrovia. 

Here  the  blacks  were  allowed  to  land,  carrying, 
as  the  Captain  alleges,  very  much  of  the  cargo 
with  them. 

The  captain  of  the  steamer  enters  claim  for  sal- 
vage, against  which  the  Frenchman  protests. 

The  discussion  of  the  affair  has  now  passed  under 
the  '*  distinguished  consideration"  of  diplomacy, 
and,  the  other  evening,  was  subject  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Brougham  dwelt  upon  the  event  as  illus- 
trative of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  concluded  by 
calling  **  upon  the  governments  of  France  and  En- 
gland to  put  an  end,  at  once  and  forever,  to  the 
odious  traffic  in  human  beings." 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  (Foreign  Secretary) 
spoke  of  it  as  an  affair  lying  between  the  respect- 
ive governments  of  France  and  Liberia ;  but  said, 
farther,  that  **it  wonld  be  his  duty  to  protest  to 
the  French  Government  against  the  course  which 
they  were  pursuing,  which,  although  it  appeared  to 
be  a  system  of  immigration,  could  only  be  consid- 
ered a  renewal  of  the  slave-trade." 

Earl  Grey  **  regretted  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was  at  that  moment  a  gigantie 
slave-dealer,  and  that  wars  were  anderUken  in 
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Africa  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  captives  to  sell 
to  the  French  GoTemment.  He  considered  that 
the  French  Government  were  responsible  to  God 
and  man  for  the  war  which  devastated  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves ;  and  regretted  that 
a  French  officer  shonld  act  the  disgraceful  part  of 
filling  the  office  of  supercargo  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  shipped." 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  have  excited,  as 
we  have  said,  no  small  amount  of  irefiil  talk  on  this 
side  the  ChaimeL  The  ConsUtutionnd  says,  curt- 
ly, **  France  can  not  and  will  not  accept  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  noble  lord  (Malmesbnry)  and  some 
other  orators  of  the  Upper  House  have  spoken  of  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  in  what  con- 
cerns the  importation  of  free  laborers  into  our  col- 
onies." 

Others  are  even  more  indignant  in  their  tone ; 
and  a  grave  journalist,  not  heretofore  counted  in 
the  Imperial  ranks,  says,  **  Public  sentiment  in 
France  has  been  too  hugely  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary criminations  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  allow  the  Government  to  keep  silence.  It  must 
declare  itself  with  energy.  The  questions  of  Af- 
rican emigration,  now  for  a  long  time  discussed 
between  the  two  governments,  has  taken  now  a 
long  stride ;  it  must  be  definitively  resolved  upon, 
and  pushed  with  zeal." 

Will  France  yield  the  point  ?  Will  England, 
with  Lord  Carnarvon's  exhibit  of  the  enormities 
of  the  Coolie  transportation,  press  the  point? 

If  packed  and  brutalized  Indiamen  will  give  new 
value  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  Jamaica,  may  not 
packed  and  brutalized  Liberians  give  value  to  the 
fields  of  Martinique  ?  The  largest  difference  seems 
to  lie  in  the  color  of  the  exportation ;  and  neither 
seems  in  the  way  of  helping  us  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem — ^how  to  work  tropical  lands  by  men  who 
think  instead  of  men-machines.  Let  the  tavam 
settle  us  this  point,  and  we  shall  need  neither 
Coolies  nor  Africans. 

Straight  from  this  sturdy  political  topic  we  will 
drift  away,  far  as  the  Bosphorus,  into  the  Impe- 
rial SeraL  Nezibeh  Sultana,  daughter  of  the  Ot- 
toman ruler,  has  been  married,  and  we  assist  at 
the  nuptial  ft^te — so  much  of  it,  at  least,  as  belonged 
to  her  processional  passage  to  her  new  home. 

The  ceremony  was  announced  for  the  hour  of 
noon,  but  long  before  that  time  the  part  of  the 
Bosphorus  in  front  of  the  Imperial  palace  was 
alive  with  caiques  of  every  size  and  description — 
from  the  stately  five-oared,  with  its  crew  in  Brussa 
silk  shirts,  down  to  the  most  modest  single-oared 
caiques,  with  a  rag  for  a  carpet  and  a  Jew  for  a 
boatman.  Before  the  waiting-rooms,  which  are 
separated  by  a  court-yard,  transformed  into  a  gar- 
den, from  the  palace  itself,  the  caiques  of  all  the 
pillars  of  the  state  were  drawn  up  in  a  line,  wait- 
ing for  their  masters.  These  latter  perform,  in  the 
marriages  of  sultanas,  the  part  which  in  common 
marriages  belongs  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom, 
while  the  female  portion  of  their  families  paid  their 
homage  to  the  bride  in  the  harem.  The  palace 
showed  no  great  signs  of  preparation.  Ail  the 
range  of  the  apartments  for  males  and  the  state 
apartments  loolced  as  dead  and  deserted  as  usual ; 
only  at  the  gilt  iron  gate  which  leads  to  the  harem 
symptoms  of  life  were  visible.  The  passage  lead- 
ing down  finom  the  portico  to  the  gate  was  inclosed 
by  a  high  screen  of  red  cloth,  and  the  steps  cov- 
ered with  gorgeous  carpets,  on  which  gaudily- 


dressed  slave  children  were  disporting  themsdvei. 
A  few  palace  servants  carrying  trays  tied  up  m 
colored  gauze  along  the  quay  toward  the  caiqnei, 
some  eunuchs  in  gilt  uniforms  making  themselves 
busy,  and  now  and  then  a  white-faced  palace  (tig- 
nitary  trying  to  look  active,  were  all  that  appear- 
ed. But  if  there  seemed  little  life  in  the  palace,  so 
much  the  more  was  outside.  The  quay,  usually  so 
gray  and  dismal,  looked  like  the  gay  parterre  of  a 
garden ;  crowds  of  Turkish  women,  in  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  were  trying  to  settle  down,  for- 
getting, in  their  eagerness  of  sight-seeing,  their 
inborn  Oriental  dignity,  and  chattering,  qoarrd- 
ing,  and  pushing  about  like  any  lively  Eoropeao 
crowd.  At  one  o'clock  the  indispensable  salute  of 
cannon  announced  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings. One  by  one  the  high  officials  entered  their 
caiques ;  passing  the  palace,  they  stopped  at  some 
distance  from  it,  waiting  for  the  aiq[>earance  of  the 
bride,  and  ready  to  heaid  the  cortige.  By  degreei 
the  pKslace  caiques  approached  and  moored  along 
the  quay,  leaving  the  place  of  honor  before  the 
gate  to  the  splendid  state  caique  destined  for  the 
sultana,  and  immediately  before  it  another,  simi- 
lar, but  not  so  rich,  for  the  Kislar  Aga,  who  has  to 
deliver  over  the  bride  to  her  future  husband.  The 
sultana's  caique  was  painted  white,  with  richly- 
gilt  carvings  along  the  bulwarks,  and  roee-colored 
oars,  likewise  relieved  with  gold  omamenta.  lo 
the  after-part  of  it  a  beautiful  little  cabin,  all  gold 
and  pale  blue,  with  glittering  Venetian  blinda,  was 
erected.  A  faint  sound  of  song,  the  usual  mar- 
riage ditty,  heralded  the  approach  of  the  bride; 
the  chUdren  disappeared,  the  servants  formed  a 
row,  and  the  procession  began.  First  came,  sap- 
ported  hy  two  blacks,  the  Kislar  Aga,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  female  department  of  the 
palace,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  on  aU  such  oc- 
casions. After  him  the  mother  c£  the  bride,  gor- 
geously dressed  in  pink  satin  etjeh,  likewise  sup- 
ported by  two  blacks,  one  of  them  holding  a  large 
pink  umbrella  embroidered  in  sQver  over  her  bead. 
She  was  fbllowed  by  ttie  yonnger  brothert  and 
sisters  of  the  bride,  each  of  them  acoompanied  bj 
their  mothen  and  their  suites  of  ladies  and  bladu. 
When  these  had  passed  and  taken  their  seats  in  the 
caiques,  the  red  screen  was  spread  out  and  drawn 
down  to  the  door  of  the  little  cabin,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  bride  from  profane  eyes.  In  spite  of  these 
precautions,  before  she  descended  the  flight  of  steps 
one  could  catch  a  glance  of  her  as  she  came  out, 
covered  with  a  rose-colored  vail  from  head  to  foot, 
and  followed  by  a  host  of  ladies  and  children  of  the 
palace,  who  acoompanied  her,  singing  the  monot- 
onous marriage  chant,  which  sounded  quite  melo- 
dious as  it  came  across  the  water.  The  screen  wu 
withdrawn,  and  a  fat  eunuch  in  a  rich  uniform  sat 
before  the  door  of  the  cabin  which  had  let  in  the 
bride.  The  signal  was  given,  and  the  processioo 
started,  the  high  officials  in  front  according  to  their 
rank— the  highest  nearest  to  the  bride ;  after  them 
the  caique  containing  the  Kislar  Aga,  and  then  the 
bride,  followed  by  her  sisten  and  brothers,  and  her 
own  and  their  suites.  The  distance  from  the  pal- 
ace to  Emerghan,  where  Mnstapha  Pasha's  summer 
palace  has  been  taken  for  the  couple,  is  aboot  fire 
miles,  and  the  sight  which  they  presented  while  the 
procession  passed  slowly  was  quite  unique.  Whcre- 
ever  there  is  a  quay  sJong  the  whole  distance,  it 
was  covered  with  a  multitude,  almost  e^dosivid/ 
women,  who  in  sight-seeing  have  here  always  the 
right  of  precedence.    Wherever  there  is  no  qoayt 
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and  the  hoases  rise  close  to  the  water,  the  windows 
presented  the  same  aspect.  On  all  the  prominent 
points  the  military  were  drawn  up,  with  their  bands 
playing,  so  that  the  corUffe  was  almost  all  along 
accompanied  by  the  sound  of  mnsic.  The  effect 
which  this  ensembU  preduced  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Color,  which  forms  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  every  Extern  tablecuij  lent  to  this,  too, 
a  charm  of  its  own ;  the  most  glaring  tints  har- 
monized, and  were  framed  in  by  the  equally  bright- 
colored  houses  on  both  shores,  looking  their  best  in 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  with  emerald-green  hills 
as  a  back-ground,  a  cloudless  sky  above,  and  a 
Une,  calm  sea  below.  It  was  a  i^  feast  for  the 
eye.  After  a  row  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
procession  reached  its  destination.  The  sultana 
stopped  before  the  harem  door,  in  her  caique,  until 
all  the  female  part  of  the  coiiige  had  landed,  and 
formed  inside  to  receive  her.  Before  the  screen 
was  closed  one  could  see  the  grande  maiireste  come 
down  to  introduce  the  bride  to  her  house.  Again 
the  sounds  of  the  marriage  song  were  heard,  the 
screen  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bride  had  passed. 

Kow,  as  we  come  back  Arom  this  bridal  service 
upon  the  Brazen  Horn,  let  us  take  noto  (since  we 
have  no  more  serious  things  to  occupy  us)  of  a  rail- 
way chit-chat ;  the  place  lying  between  the  crowd- 
ed Ems  and  the  equally  crowded  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
the  talkers  a  smoking  German,  a  red-whiskered 
Englislunan,  and  a  loquacious  Hungarian — for,  in 
this  heated  season,  the  Rhine  country  brings  all 
nationalities  together. 

The  Hungarian  and  Englishman  have  been  voy- 
aging in  company  through  the  countries  border- 
mg  the  Danube.  The  Hungarian  repeats  adven- 
ture after  adventure,  the  Englishman  confirming 
all  with  ejaculatory  **  No"  or  **  Yes,"  and  the  Ger- 
man puffing,  listening,  and  illustrating  his  won- 
derment with  "  Der  TeufilP* 

"  It  happened,"  says  the  Hungarian,  '*  that  one 
day  we  came  into  a  village  where  a  great  crowd 
was  gathered  about  what  proved  to  be  a  scaffold. 
The  authorities  were  all  present,  and  a  corps  of 
soldiers,  besides  an  infinito  number  of  peasant 
men  and  women.  As  we  came  up  the  poor  cul- 
prit had  just  dropped,  and  was  dangling  in  the 
air. 

'*Now  what  does  milord  do  but  jump  forward, 
burst  through  the  soldiery,  draw  his  pocket-knife, 
and  cut  the  man  down.  So  quickly  was  it  all  done, 
that  the  wretohed  creature  fell  upon  his  feet  alive ; 
and  as  it  formed  no  part  of  the  law  in  that  country 
that  a  man  should  '  hang  till  he  was  dead,*  he  was 
quit  of  justice.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  up- 
roar; milord  was  seized,  his  coat  torn  from  his 
t>ack  [the  Englishman  nods  assent;  the  German 
puffs,  and  says  ^  Der  TeufdV],  and  would  have 
been  hanged  himself,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not  drawn 
out  his  purse  and  offered  to  make  it  all  right. 

**  A  hundred  guineas  was  counted  over  to  the 
magistrate ;  fifty  to  the  family  of  the  victim ;  be- 
sides which,  milord  insisted  upon  paying  fifty  more 
to  the  man  he  had  saved,  which  made  him  fifty 
times  richer  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"Uagnifique!"  says  the  German;  **what  hu- 
manity, milord  !'* 

Milord  shakes  his  head.  **No;  it  was  only  a 
fancy  Fve  had  for  a  long  time  to  get  possession  of 
a  rope  with  which  somebody  had  been  hanged.  I 
appUAd  a»  Newgate,  but  the  people  said  no  y  I  paid 


two  hundred  guineas  for  this — it's  in  my  port- 
manteau." 

Of  course  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  rail- 
way conversations ;  who  can  ?  The  English,  how- 
ever, are  certainly  very^fond  of  curiosities. 

Another  railway  story  about  Arj*  Scheffer,  who 
is  just  now  dead,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
painter  instructed  the  Orleans  princesses  in  draw- 
ing, and  endeared  himself  strongly  to  all  the  fam- 
il}'  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  Was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  artist  at  his  studio.  On 
one  occasion,  as  he  passed  in  at  the  door,  in  his 
usual  hourgtoU  dress,  he  was  hailed  by  the  por- 
ter. 

**  Mon  ami,  do  you  mount  to  the  rooms  of  M. 
Scheffer?" 

'•I  do,"  said  the  Duke. 

**  Ek  bieny'*  said  the  porter ;  "  the  tailor  has  just 
now  left  a  pair  of  pantaloons  for  him — ^would  you 
be  so  good  as  take  them  with  you  ?" 

"  TVh  volofUierSy^*  said  the  Duke ;  and,  present- 
ing himself  to  the  artist,  said,  **  I  hope,  mon  anu, 
I  don't  use  too  much  ceremony  with  you ;  here  are 
your  pantaloons  the  tailor  has  just  left." 

The  mortified  artist  attempted  apology  for  his 
porter. 

"There  is  no  need,"  said  the  Duke;  "he  took 
me  for  a  friend  of  yours — why  shouldn't  he  ?" 

The  anecdote  gives  a  pleasanter  coloring  to  our 
memory  of  the  King's  son  than  one  of  Ary  Schef- 
fer's  portraits  could. 

We  said  Schefier  was  dead.  Let  us  put  on  re- 
cord a  fact  or  two  about  his  life. 

He  was  bom  in  Holland  in  the  year  1795 ;  was 
educated  in  France,  and  his  artistic  tendencies 
were  all  French  to  an  extreme ;  his  drawing  per- 
fect; his  coloring  exaggerated;  his  sentiment 
stilted.  His  greatest  pictures  are  "Francesca 
Rimini  and  her  Lover  meeting  Dante  and  Virgil," 
the  "  Dead  Christ,"  and  two  from  Goethe's  "  Wil- 
hdm  Meister. "  He  avoided  the  coteries  of  Paris, 
and  held  an  isolated  position ;  none  of  the  estab- 
lished critics,  by  reason  of  this,  were  his  friends. 
As  a  man  he  was  much  beloved. 


The  late  Paris  duels  have  called  up  the  subject 
of  dueling  anew ;  and  among  the  most  extraordi- 
nary affairs  of  that  nature  which  inquiry  has 
brought  to  light,  is  the  story  of  a  duel  commenc- 
ing in  1794  and  ending  only  in  1818.  We  commend 
its  perusal  to  Messrs.  Gwin,  Wilson,  Burlingame^ 
et  id  onuie  heUiger: 

In  1794,  then,  there  lived  a  Captain  of  hussars, 
Fonmier  by  name,  at  Strasbourg,  who  was  the 
most  hot-headed  and  quarrelsome  man  in  all  that 
region.  Again  and  again  he  had  slain  his  man  in 
duels,  but  no  successes  seemed  to  satiate  his  tasto 
for  this  sort  of  murder.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
wantonly  provoked  a  young  man,  named  Blumm — 
who  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  good  bour- 
geoisie of  Strasbourg — and  as  wantonly  had  slain 
him. 

The  whole  town  was  ftiU  of  excitement,  and  the 
whole  town  condemned  Foumier  as  his  murderer. 
Still,  dueling  was  honorable ;  who  should  venture 
to  punish  the  murderer,  who  was  only  duelist? 

It  happened  that,  upon  the  night  of  the  burial 
of  poor  Blumm,  a  great  ball,  long  time  announced, 
was  given  by  the  military  commander  of  the  place. 
Foumier  was  among  the  invited  guests ;  but  the 
general  commanding,  foreseeing  what  unpleasant 
rmoontre$  might  grow  out  of  his  presence,  gave  or- 
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ders  to  hit  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Dupont,  to  sta- 
tion himself  at  the  door,  and,  citing  the  order  of 
hb  general,  to  g^ve  congi  to  Foamier. 

Dopont  accepted  the  commission.  Foamier  in 
due  time  presented  himself.  Dapont  addressed 
him :  **  Foamier,  what  ar^  you  doing  here  on  the 
night  of  poor  Blnmm's  burial  ?" 

**  Ah  1  c'est  toi,  Dupont  ;bon/  I  come  to  the  ball, 
naturally  enough." 

**  And  I  am  here  to  prevent  you,  by  my  gener- 
al's orders.** 

**  Ah  I  c'est  paf  I  can  not  fight  the  general,  for 
his  rank;  you  will,  perhaps,  have  no  objection?— 
you  who  commit  impertinences  at  second-hand.*' 

Dupont  accepted  the  challenge;  in  a  few  days 
they  fought,  and  Dapont  succeeded  in  giving  the 
desperado  a  severe  sword  wound;  but  Fouraier« 
even  as  he  fell,  claimed  a  new  meeting.  On  his 
recovery  another  duel  was  fought,  in  which  Four- 
nier  wounded  Dupont  severely.  But  Dupont,  mad- 
dened by  the  ruffianism  of  his  antagonist,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  skill,  insisted,  upon  his  recovery,  on  a 
third  trial.  Fournier  declared  for  pistols,  being 
himself  unfailing  in  his  aim,  and  amusing  himself 
on  leisure  evenings  by  shattering  the  pipes  in  the 
mouths  of  the  soldiers  with  pistol-balls. 

Dupont,  however,  claimed  a  privilege  of  the 
military  service,  and  the  trial  was  renewed  with 
iwords.  Both  were  slightly  wounded.  Upon  this 
a  duel  convention  was  drawn  up  between  them 
(still  in  existence),  running  in  this  way : 

l9t»  As  often  as  MM.  Dupont  and  Foamier  find 
themselves  within  thirt}'  leagues  of  each  other, 
they  shall  meet  half-way  between,  for  a  duel  with 
swords. 

2d,  If  either  of  the  combatants  finds  himself  re- 
strained by  the  exigences  of  the  service,  the  other 
shall  make  the  entire  journey,  in  order  to  effect  a 
meeting. 

Sd.  No  excuse,  except  such  as  may  grow  out 
•f  the  exigences  of  military  daty,  shall  be  admis- 
sible. 

The  convention  was  executed  in  good  faith ;  on 
every  occasion  when  it  was  possible  for  the  two 
hot-heads  to  meet,  they  met,  and  fought  des- 
perately. 

A  most  extraordinary  correspondence  sprang  up 
between  them,  of  which  we  give  a  sample. 

"  I  am  invited,"  writes  one,  **to  breakfast  with 
the  staff  of  chasseurs^  at  Luneville ;  and  since  you 
are  in  that  place,  upon  leave  of  absence,  I  shall 
accept  the  invitation,  and  sliall  hope  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  another  sword  thrust 

"Truly  yours.** 

Or,  again : 

"  Dkab  Fbisnd,—!  shall  pass  through  Stras- 
bourg at  noon,  on  the  5th  of  November  next.  You 
will  find  me  at  the  H6teldes  Postes :  we  will  have 
a  fight." 

Sometimes  the  promotion  of  one  or  the  other,  by 
destroying  their  military  equality,  interfered  with 
the  prosecution  of  their  agreeable  engagements. 
Thus  Foamier  writes : 

"  My  DEAR  Dupont,— I  leara  that  the  Emperor 
has  made  you  General  of  Brigade.  Accept  my 
feliciutions.  The  appointment  gives  me  special 
pleasure,  since  it  restores  you  to  equality  of  rank 
with  me,  and  gives  us  opportunity  to  renew  fight, 
which  I  shall  surely  do  on  the  first  occasion.'* 

The  affair,  naturally  enough,  attracted  great  at- 
tention in  its  day.  Each  bore  the  marks  of  nu- 
merous wounds :  each  was  anxious  to  compass  the 


death  of  the  other.  Both,  however,  were  adnira> 
ble  swordsmen,  and  held  religiooaly  to  the  law  cf 
the  duel,  which  forbade  a  second  tlunist  alter  bleed 
had  once  been  drawn. 

On  one  occasion,  it  is  related  that  they  met  un- 
expectedly by  night  in  a  chalet  of  Switxeriand. 

''  Ah,  Dupont,  it  U  y<m  I     Let  us  fight  I"  ) 

Dupont  threw  aside  his  cloak,  and  put  himself 
in  position.  As  they  parried  thrust  after  thrait, 
the  following  conversatioii  took  (daos : 

**  Parbleu  !  I  thought  yon  were  in  the  interior." 

"  No,  I  am  ordered  here." 

"  Good !  We  shall  we  near  by.  Are  yoa  Iste- 
ly  arrived?" 

*'  This  instant." 

''Verygoodtothhikofme.*'  Andashe^dM 
Dupont's  sword  pierced  his  neck-cloth,  graziof  hii 
neck,  and  pinning  him  to  the  wall. 

The  noise  of  the  altercation  had  drawn  in  sA> 
oers  from  a  neighboring  chalet,  who  separated  tte 
antagonists. 

So  through  fourteen  years  the  long  duel  trsilei, 
satisfaction  not  being  given  or  gained. 

At  length  Dupont  found  himself  on  the  ere 
of  marriage.  HiBjkmok  insbted  the  strife  ihoald 
be  ended.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Foamier ;  he  repre- 
sented to  him  the  inconvenience  of  the  ftoA  sad  tiH 
intervention  of  his  bride.  He  proposed  a  fiisl» 
ity. 

A  duel  should  be  fought  with  pistols. 

Foamier,  conscious  of  his  force  in  that  way,  ex- 
pressed surprise. 

Dupont  says,  **  I  know  this.  But  I  here  a 
scheme  to  put  us  on  a  level.  A  friend  of  mine  to 
a  pleasant  copse,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall ;  tbeie 
are  two  gates — onie  to  the  north,  one  to  the  soqUl 
At  noon  precisely,  to-morrow,  yon  shall  enter  at 
the  north  gate,  pistol  in  hand ;  I  shall  enter  by  the 
south.  Onoe  within  the  oopse,  each  shall  seek  fail 
occasion  to  fire. 

The  terms  were  accepted.  At  noon  the  aext 
day  they  entered ;  the  gates  were  closed ;  thtf 
advanced  cautiously  from  thicket  to  thkket  It 
length  they  discovered  each  other,  and  at  the  laae 
instant  each  took  ref^ige  behind  a  trunk.  1\n 
minutes  passed :  Dupont  slowly  thmst  his  sra 
beyond  shelter ;  the  bark  flew,  there  was  a  qoiek 
report,  and  one  ball  of  Fournier's  was  loet.  Fin 
miautes  more,  and  Dapont  cantionsly  thrnst  hit 
hat  into  sight :  on  the  instant  it  was  pierced,  tin 
ball  grazing  his  fingers. 

He  now  marched  out  coolly :  Foomier  left  Ui 
shelter,  with  the  empty  pistol  an  his  hand— cod  ts 
the  last. 

Dupont  took  deliberate  aim  at  his  beart^-atoppsd. 
**  I  have  your  life  in  my  hands,*'  said  he.  **  I  p^ 
it  yon  on  this  condition  —  that  if  yon  erer  han* 
me,  or  provide  me  to  renew  this  long  fight,  I  ikaH 
have  the  benefit  of  two  balls  before  you  fire.**  Tbi 
condition  were  accepted ;  the  fourteen  yean  ^ 
duel  were  ended ;  Dupont  was  nuirried ;  the  tWj 
is  done. 

What  more  ?  Shall  we  tell  you  what  beat '» 
raging  in  Paris  ?  How  oar  feet  ding  to  fbe  as- 
phalt—  how  the  carriages  are  moving  sroond  tbe 
skirts  of  the  Pr^-Catalan  till  two  of  the  momisg^ 
how  the  damsels  of  Mabille  famt  and  iall--bow  tbe 
glory  of  the  Chateau  des  Flenrs  is  wilted— bo«r  we 
sigh  for  the  deep  glades  of  Fontaineblsan,  wbeit 
the  Court  is  holding  iU  revels— how  the  tslk  ef 
munition  and  armaments,  the  tannti  «^  tbe  Tbm^ 
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and  tbe  explanatioiis  of  the  JfonUeur^  heat  as  only 
the  more  ? 

Or  shall  we  gire  you  to  read  only  the  idlesse  in 
which  we  indulge— a  careless,  half-sleepy  eye-cast 
over  the  Faits  Uweni 

A  pair  of  slippers,  a  gauze  dressing-gown,  an 
open  oasement,  a  genUe,  languid  breeze  from  the 
river,  a  murmur  in  the  poplars,  a  Galignani,  and 
we  read: 

**  What  an  Exolibhman  writbs.— M>Cheva- 
li^'  reports  his  94°  Fahrenheit,  yet  people  believe 
the  thermometer  is  keeping  back  the  truth.  The 
real  warmth  of  Paris  may  be  estimated  by  the 
nnmber  of  gentlemen  who  walk  about  with  their 
hats  off,  and  who,  with  handkerchief  in  l^and,  are 
ooostantly  employed  in  delicate  attentions  to  their 
head.  Maids  may  be  seen  sleeping  in  the  chairs 
of  the  public  gardens,  leaving  the  children  in  their 
charge  to  look  after  themselves.  The  politicians 
who  read  newspapers  by  habit  under  the  trees  in 
the  many  open-air  resorts  of  this  pleasant  city,  may 
be  obeerved  journal  in  hand,  without  looking  at  its 
contents.  I  believe  all  the  learned  leading  arti- 
cles about  the  Dannbian  Principalities  are  sadly 
neglected  just  now.  It  is  also  too  hot  to  get  up 
any  interest  about  the  Montenegrins.  No  one 
aeesM  really  alive  and  in  earnest  but  certain  En- 
gUsli  travelers,  who  may  be  seen  issalng  out  of  the 
hotels  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  They,  with  guide- 
book in  hand,  walk  as  rapidly  in  the  burning  sun 
aa  if  they  liad  just  left  the  office  of  their  London 
house  oi  business,  and  feared  to  be  too  late  for  a 
railway  train.  Why  are  we  Englbh  always  mak- 
ing a  labor  even  of  our  pleasures  ?  It  was  fright- 
ful to  see  young  Famham  racing  with  his  two  sis- 
ters in  the  sunlight  to-day  (84^  Fahrenheit  in  the 
•bade).  It  was  three  o'clock  when  I  met  them, 
and  already  they  had  seen,  since  breakfsst  time, 
the  Hfttel  des  Invalides,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Gar- 
den of  Plants !  They  were  all  proud  of  their  work, 
and,  panting,  told  you  so  with  damp,  red  faces  and 
dusty  boots.  '  Come  and  see  the  Governor !'  ex- 
eiaimed  my  friend.  We  proceeded  accordingly  to 
ICenrioei'a  oor^es^room,  as  Famham  called  that 
long  saloon  on  the  ground  floor,  where  Englishmen 
may  be  seen  daily  taking  their  breakfast  and  read- 
ing the  newspaper.  Old  Famium  (he  is  the  Fam- 
ham of  Famham,  Grigg,  and  Mason,  M ^  was 

also  doing  business.  He  had  got  the  waiter  up  in 
a  comer,  and,  with  note^book  in  hand,  was  endeav- 
oring to  calculate  how  much  English  beer  was  con- 
sumed faa  one  year  in  Paris.  The  whole  family  are 
working  from  morning  to  night,  regardless  of  the 
heat  or  the  nominal  object  of  their  visit  to  Paris. 
Kvery  one  else,  as  I  said  before,  is  idl%.  The 
cqfk  on  the  Boulevards  are  doing  a  wonderful  bus- 
iness in  romantic  drinks  of  rainbow  hue,  fhmi  the 
roae-colored  tirop  de  grvteUUs^  convulsed  in  soda- 
water,  to  opal  abtmthe.  If  oUier  trades  are  dull, 
tlioee  who  live  by  the  thirst  of  the  fashionable 
world  most  be  doing  a  good  business.*^ 

That  84®  Fahrenheit  may  cany  sensation  of  heat 
to  ttiose  beyond  the  channel ;  but  you  will  smile  at 
it  in  Norfolk. 

And  yon  will  smile  at  this : 

A*  PiuzB  FiOHT  BT  WoMBK.-^Two  disreputable 
wonaen  (Anne  Smith  and  Rachael  Gough)  were 
discovered  on  Sunday  morning  in  the  pottery-flelds 
BlMH-  Liverpool,  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  fighting 
after  the  most  approved  fkshion  of  professional  pu- 
I^Qiata.  Their  *  fancy  men*  were  acting  as  seconds. 
Tb0  aiBiir,  it  appeand,  had  been  got  up  by  the  men 


in  question,  who  had  been  wagering  as  to  the  fight- 
ing properties  and  merits  of  their  respective  inr 
amoratas.  The  women  were  brought  before  the 
local  magistrates  yesterday,  and  each  committed 
to  prison  for  a  month." 

And  at  this : 

"  Toleration  op  Golob. — ^At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Soci- 
ety, last  Saturday,  Lord  Brougham  related  the  fol- 
lowing amusing  anecdote : 

**  *  Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  me,  a  short  time  since, 
an  ttiecdote  of  a  gentleman  who  was  connected 
with  the  Hague,  and  who  on  one  occasion  received 
an  invitation  to  the  house  of  a  Cuban  gentleman, 
a  negro  proprietor  of  a  large  estate,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  treated 
elegantly.  He  said  that  he  was  rather  entertained 
when,  i^er  dinner  was  over,  his  colored  host  said 
that  he  was  a  man  without  any  prejudice  whatever, 
and  that  whenever  he  found  a  person  honest,  hon- 
orable, and  respectable  in  every  point  of  view,  he 
held  out  the  hand  of  felluweliip  to  him,  even  though 
his  color  were  as  white  as  that  table-doth.'  '* 

A  Times  correspondent  states  this  curious  fact : 

**  Monroe  Edwards  (who  died  a  convict  in  an 
American  jail)  succeeded  in  swindling  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  late  Lord  Althorp  by  the  pre- 
tense that  he  was  here  to  expose  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce African  slaves  into  Texas,  then  an  inde- 
pendent republic ;  but  that  was  proved  to  be  mere- 
ly the  clever  hoax  of  an  ingenious  rascal,  and  the 
only  Bufl^erers  were,  not  the  Africans,  but  the  phi- 
lanthropic noblemen  above-named.** 

And  he  goes  on  to  speak  in  this  way  of  the  Gulf 
visits :  "  The  grave  question  that  has  now  arisen 
for  the  last  time  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  slave-trade,  or  with  slavery.  The  great  fear 
is,  that  we  shall  only  awake  too  late  to  a  sense  of 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  position.  A  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  on  whose  accuracy  I  have  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  rely,  writes  me  that 
public  opinion  had  compelled  the  Administration 
to  order  (at  any  rate  the  attempt  at)  tbe  capture 
of  one  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war  now  stationed 
on  the  American  coast.  Much  as  the  results  to 
which  this  might  lead  are  to  be  deplored,  I  think 
that  if,  reversing  the  case,  twenty-one  of  our  coast- 
ing vessels  had  been  fired  into  and  boarded  by  an 
American  corvette  in  the  British  Channel,  we 
should  deem  a  less  vigorous  course  derogatory  to 
the  reputation  of  tbe  British  navy ;  and  I  can  well 
imagine.  Sir,  the  vigorous  eloquence  with  which 
your  pen  would  announce  that  the  *  insolent  Yan- 
kee' had  been  brought  into  Plymouth  Sound  under 
the  stem  of  her  Majesty's  ship.  We  have  com- 
mitted a  series  of  gross  outrages ;  it  behooves  us 
first  to  make  proper  reparation,  and  then,  having 
ascertained  whether  the  present  or  the  late  Ad- 
ministration are  responsible  for  what  has  been 
done,  to  avenge,  without  respect  to  party,  such 
audacious  and  wicked  trifling  with  the  interests 
of  the  masses  by  the  governing  class. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  etc., 

"VOYAOKITR.*' 

Again,  this  waif  firom  Italy:  "A  discovery, 
interesting  to  the  literary  world,  has  recently  been 
made  at  Florence,  being  that  of  a  manuscript  copy 
of  Dante,  thought  to  be  in  tbe  handwriting  of  Pe- 
trarch. The  Grand  Duke,  and  particularly  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  who  pays  much  attention  to 
literary  matters,  requested  the  savant  Amici  to 
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▼isit  all  the  libraries  In  which  there  are  manu- 
scripts of  Petrarch,  and  talce  afac-tmiU  hj  means 
of  photography,  in  order  to  compare  with  them  the 
manuscript  now  lighted  on.  M.  Amici  visited 
Milan  for  this  purpose,  the  Ambrosian  library  in 
that  city  containing  a  Virgil  copied,  it  is  said,  by 
Boccaccio,  but  with  notes  in  the  handwriting  of. 
Petrarch.  On  one  of  the  leaves  is  a  note  written 
on  the  very  day  that  he  lost  his  Laura,  and  men- 
tioning the  fact." 

And,  finally,  a  characteristic  speech  from  Mr. 
Dickens  before  the  **  General  Recreation  Sdiety" 
of  London :  we  have  room  only  for  a  bit  of  its  in- 
troduction :  **  You  must  know  ttiat  I  have  still  at 
home  one  very  dear  young  child  not  yet  arrived  at 
the  years  of  sufficient  discretion  to  go  to  school  in 
France  or  Germany  with  his  brothers.  He  has 
formed  a  decided  hostUity  to  all  cats  in  the  neigh- 
boring courts,  in  which  he  js  assisted  by  a  Scotch 
terrier.  These  two — the  English  child  and  the 
Scotch  dog— are  perpetually  flying  in  and  out  of  the 
garden,  the  terrier  in  a  sort  of  poetical  rapture  of 
cats.  This  very  afternoon  I  was  in  my  own  room, 
endeavoring  with  a  heavy  heart  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility I  had  taken  upon  myself  for  this  even- 
ing, but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  in  consequence  of 
these  two,  and  so  I  resolved  to  go  for  a  short  stroll. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  went  out  of  my  own 
door  was  a  policeman  who  was  hiding  among  the 
lilacs,  apparently  lying  in  wait  for  some  burglar 
or  murderer.  After  observing  him  with  great 
anxiety  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  was  relieved  to 
find  that  the  subject  of  his  vigilance  was  nothing 
more  tlian  a  hoop,  which  he  presently  took  into 
custody,  and  carried  off  to  the  station-house.  Now, 
my  way  happened  to  lie  through  three  leading 
squares.  In  the  first  I  encountered  a  company  of 
seven  little  boys,  each  boy  carrying  a  bag  much 
larger  than  himself,  a  very  peculiar  bottle,  and  a 
very  home-made  fishing-rod,  with  which  impedi- 
ments they  were  making  their  way  to  Hampstead 
ponds,  where  I  imagine  the  party  would  not  arrive 
in  time  to  tumble  in  before  dark.  I  found  the 
dignity  of  the  second  square — a  highly  genteel  one 
<^very  much  impaired  by  having  the  game  of  hop- 
scotch chalked  all  over  its  pavement ;  and  hece, 
too,  I  found  my  own  personal  dignity  suffered  some 
little  detriment  through  my  becoming,  without  my 
own  consent,  a  centre  point  or  pivot  to  a  game 
between  two  boys,  who  avoided  each  other  round 
me,  and  looked  at  each  other  through  me,  and 
made  me  of  no  more  account  than  if  I  had  been  a 
sort  of  moving  post  or  pillar.  Coming  to  a  long 
hackney  coacli-stand  in  that  neighborhood,  I  found 
the  waterman  in  a  state  of  red  heat  and  rage,  be- 
cause some  children  were  sending  their  shuttle- 
cocks flying  about  among  the  horses,  while  oth- 
er little  children  wore  shouting  to  an  imaginary' 
ba-a-a-Ioon.  In  the  third  square  I  arrived  in  time 
to  offer  relief  to  three  diminutive  little  boys,  who 
had  l>een  made  the  sport  of  three  other  diminutive 
little  boys,  a  size  larger,  and  who,  in  default  of 
tny  thing  else  for  play,  had  thrown  the  three  lit- 
tle boys'  caps  down  an  area.  I  arrived  in  course 
of  time  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  where  speedily  I 
seemed  to  find  myself  in  an  enemy's  country,  as 
awful  spikes  had  been  stuck  into  all  the  posts  for 
the  impalement  of  the  youth  of  London,  and  there, 
too,  I  saw  an  attack  on  the  part  of  an  ofiicer  in 
gold>lace  hat,  and  armed  with  a  large  cane,  upon 
the  little  boys  there,  whom  he  pursued  with  hor- 
rible menaces.'* 


(giitnfj  Sronttt. 

A  MEMBER  of  the  diplomatic  corps  from  oar 
country,  residing  in  Europe,  writes:  "Yoi 
can  form  no  idea  how  home-like  and  refreshing  it 
is  to  cut  the  pages  of  your  mirtb-provokiag  Drtw- 
er,  and  enjoy  the  feast  of  good  things,  away  orer 
the  seas,  and  among  a  strange  people.  Kext  ts 
being  at  home  is  the  pleasure  of  receiving  sni 
reading  Harper,  For  good  and  sufficient  reasau 
you  need  not  mention  the  exact  spot  ftrom  wlikh 
you  get  this  note ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  jour 
Magazine  finds  its  way  here,  and  is  always  wd- 
come  *  as  the  hand  of  brother  in  a  foreign  land."* 

The  keeper  of  the  Drawer  is  under  obligstioiii 
manifold  to  the  friends  at  home  and  abroad  wlw 
supply  these  pages  with  so  many  capital  things; 
and  never  have  the  obligations  been  greater  than 
during  the  summer  months  just  passed.  But  the 
state  of  our  pages  has  been  such  that  the  amoast 
of  matter  in  the  Drawer  department  has  been  ae* 
oessarily  curtailed,  and  many  of  the  choicest  favm 
of  our  friends  are  yet  lying  snugly  under  k)ck  and 
key,  waiting  for  a  place  and  space  to  air  thea- 
sel  ves.  We  make  this  ex|danation  that  oar  con«- 
spondents  may  not  suppose  that  the  pleasant  thugs 
they  have  sent  us  have  been  overlooked  or  forgot* 
ten.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  struggiing  for  a 
hearing,  and  shall  have  it  soon.  In  the  mean  tiae 
let  us  have  the  best  that  every  reader  has  at  hb 
command,  under  the  good  old  rule — '*  The  more  the 


In  a  place  in  Wisconsin,  the  name  of  which  y« 
can  not  pronounce  if  we  should  succeed  m  speHiig 
it,  resides  a  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  vho  for* 
nishes  the  following : 

"  Odd  and  good  is  old  Dr.  Nichols,  who  fiormer- 
ly  practiced  medicine  in  Ohio.  He  *  took  np'  the 
business,  having  been  *  brought  up'  to  a  trade ;  and 
as  the  calls  and  fees  did  not  come  fast  enough  to 
suit  him,  he  added  an  apothecary's  shop  to  his  has* 
iness,  for  the  retail  of  drugs  and  medicines.  He 
had  a  great  sign  painted  to  attract  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  villagers,  and  the  Doctor  knred  to  stand 
in  Aront  of  the  store  and  explain  its  besaties  to  the 
gaping  beholders.  One  of  these  was  sn  Irishman, 
who*gazed  at  it  for  a  while  with  a  comical  look, 
and  then  exclaimed, 

"  *  Och  I  and  by  the  powers,  Doctor,  if  it  isn't 
fine  1  but  there's  something  a  little  bit  wanting  hi 
it.* 

''  <  And  what,  pray,  is  that?*  asked  the  Doetor. 

"  *  Why,  you  see,*  says  Pat, '  you've  got  a  bean- 
tiful  sheet  of  water  here,  and  not  a  bit  of  a  bird 
swimming  in  it.' 

*<  *  Ay— yes,'  replied  the  Doctor ;  *  that's  a  good 
thought  I'll  have  a  couple  of  swans  psinted  then ; 
wouldn't  they  be  fine  ?' 

***  Faith  and  I  don't  know  but  they  wooU,' 
says  Pat;  *but  I'm  afler  thinking  there's  aniiher 
kind  o'  bird  what  would  be  more  appropriate.' 

"  *  And  what's  that  ?'  asks  the  Doctor. 

**,*  Why  I  can't  exacUy  think  of  his  name  jist 
now,  but  he  is  one  of  them  kind  of  birds  that  when 
he  sings  he  says  **  Quack,  Quack,  Qcack!"' 

*  <  The  last  that  was  seen  of  Pat  and  the  Doctor. 
Pat  was  running  for  dear  life,  and  the  Doctor  aft- 
er him." 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  you  are  going  to  die,  and 
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qdte  another  thing  to  be  told  of  it  by  somebody 
elae.  This  tmth  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  a  fHend  relates  as  occnrring  in  his  own  ex- 
perience.    He  is  a  lawyer : 

**One  of  the  coldest  nights  in  January  I  was 
roused  from  my  sleep  by  a  loud  knocking  at  my 
door,  for  the  servants  were  all  in  bed  and  it  was 
past  twelve  o'clock.  I  opened  the  window,  and 
was  told  by  a  rich  Irish  voice  that  a  gentleman  at 
th»St.  Nicholas  was  dying,  and  wanted  a  lawyer, 
and  I  must  come  without  a  moment's  delay.  Hur- 
rying on  my  clothes  I  was  soon  in  the  street,  and, 
reaching  the  hotel,  was  conducted  at  once  to  the 
stranger's  room.  Evidently  he  was  very  sick.  I 
took  my  seat  by  his  side,  expressing  regret  at  find- 
ing him  so  ill.  *  Yes,  Sir,'  he  said,  *  I  am  dying, 
and  I  want  to  make  my  will ;  will  you  write  it  at 
once  ?*  Paper  and  pens  being  at  hand,  I  drew  up 
his  will  at  his  dictation.  He  had  large  property. 
Stocks,  real  estate,  and  various  securities  were  be- 
queathed to  his  several  relatives ;  charitable  insti- 
tutions were  remembered,  and  the  whole  thing 
done  in  legal  form.  Before  closing  the  document 
I  said  to  him,  as  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  per- 
haps  he  would  wish  to  make  some  arrangement  or 
leave  direction  respecting  his  burial— what  ceme- 
tery, etc.— or  what  should  be  done  with  his  re- 
mains. Starting  up  from  his  pillow,  and  making 
a  grasp  toward  me,  he  cried  out,  *  Burial !  ceme- 
tery !  remains !  What  are  you  talking  about  ? 
You  villain!  do  you  tell  me  I'm  going  to  die  I 
I'm  not  going  to  do  any  thing  of  the  kind !  Get 
oat  of  this  room  I  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  I 
don't  wish  your  company — out  with  you !' 

*'  It  was  plain  the  man  was  out  of  his  mind.  In 
his  weak  state  the  excitement  had  been  too  much 
for  him.  He  tore  his  bed-clothes,  raved  for  an 
hour  or  two,  then  became  quiet  and  went  to  sleep. 
I  left  the  house  and  returned  to  my  own,  ponder- 
ing upon  the  strange  scenes  through  which  I  had 
passed.  The  next  day  I  called  at  the  hotel  to  make 
inqairies  after  my  client.  He  had  packed  up  in 
the  morning,  and  taken  the  cars  for  home !  The 
excitement  had  set  him  up.  I  was  a  better  doctor 
than  lawyer.  But,  whether  he  regarded  me  as 
one  or  the  other,  he  had  left  a  note  for  me,  apolo- 
gizing for  his  conduct  and  inclosing  fifty  dollars." 

Wb  hare  read  the  following  long  time  ago,  and 
now  have  it  from  two  correspondents  who  think  it 
has  never  been  printed,  and  they  are  telling  it  to 
the  world  for  the  first  time.  Well,  it  is  a  very 
good  story : 

"  A  young  Methodist  minister,  full  of  zeal  in  his 
Master's  work,  was  *  riding  circuit'  in  the  mount- 
ains of  North  Carolina.  At  the  forks  of  the  road 
there  lived  a  brawny,  stalwart  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
did  the  blacksmithing  for  all  the  country  people 
therearound.  He  was  a  nuui  of  strong  will,  and  a 
zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  His  Herculean 
frame,  and  bold,  flat-footed  way  of  saying  things, 
had  impressed  his  neighbors,  and  he  held  the  rod 
m  terrorem  over  them. 

*  *  One  calm,  bright  Saturday  morning  many  of  the 
neighbora— as  is  the  wont  in  these  out-of-the-way 
places,  had  assembled  at  the  blacksmith's  shop. 
The  young  minister  rode  up,  saddle-bagged,  on  his 
sleek,  nice  steed  (Methodist  ministers  are  famous 
as  judges  of  horse-flesh,  you  know).  After  passing 
the  usual  compliments  with  the  neighbors,  Mr. 
Vulcan  walked  up,  and,  in  an  unmistduble  voice 
and  manner,  inquired, 


"  *  Where  are  you  going  to.  Sir?' 

"Meekly  the  minister  replied,  *To  Brown's 
Chapel,  where  I  have  an  appointment  to  preach.' 

"  *  Did  you  not  receive  a  message  from  me  that 
yon  should  not  preach  there,  nor  dsewhere  in  my 
grounds  ?' 

" » I  did.' 

**  *  Do  von  mean  to  preach  ?' 

"  *  I  do.' 

**  *  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?' 

"*Ido,' 

**  *  And  you  mean  to  disobey  my  order  ?' 

"  *  I  do.' 

**  *  You  will  have  to  walk  over  me  first  then  ;*  at 
the  same  time  seizing  the  minister  by  the  arm, 
and  attempting  to  pull  him  from  his  horse.  In  a 
twinkling  the  active  young  man  sprang  from  his 
horse  plump  upon  the  body  of  the  blacksmith,  his 
weight  carr}*ing  them  both  to  the  earth,  the  min- 
ister uppermost.  Skillfully,  artistically  putting  in 
his  fist  into  the  blacksmith's  face,  while  one  band 
held  him  tightly  by  the  throat,  the  smith  had  no 
time  to  lose,  but  soon  bellowed  out  *  Enough!' 
greatly  to  the  amazement  and  amusement  of  the 
by-standers,  who  looked  on  and  *  let  him.' 

**  *  May  I  preach  ?'  says  the  minister,  still  pin- 
ning him  to  the  earth. 

" » No  I' 

"  *  Very  well,'  and  he  began  to  repeat  his  blows 
with  telling  eflft^t. 

"  *  Enough !' 

"»May  I  preach?' 

"  *  Yes,'  says  the  smith. 

**  *  I  want  Tom  Paine's  works — where  are  they  ?' 
asks  the  minister. 

**  *  What  do  you  want  with  them  ?'  replied  the 
smith. 

"  » You  shall  bum  them.' 

"  *  I  will  die  first  I'  cried  Vulcan,  still  pinned, 
but  making  a  death-struggle  to  rise. 

* '  *  Very  well ;'  and  the  minister  put  in  his  blow^ 
again,  hot  and  heavy. 

"  *  Enough,  I  tell  you,  enough !  will  you  kill  a 
man?' 

**  *  Will  you  burn  Tom  Paine's  works  ?' 

***NoI  nol  nol' 

"  *■  Very  well ;'  and  the  minister  put  in  a  blow 
which  brought  the  claret. 

**  *  Yes,  yes !  I  will  bum  the  books  if  you  will 
let  me  get  up !' 

"  *  All  right !  but  you  must  go  with  me  to  meet- 
ing to-day  and  hear  me  preach.' 

"  *  No ;  I  will  die  a  hundred  deaths  before  I  will 
do  that  I' 

**  *  Yes,  you  shall !'  and  fixing  one  knee  on  the 
breast  of  the  bravado  and  one  hand  on  his  throat, 
he  began  pommeling  the  smith  with  zeal,  and  no 
mistake. 

** Vulcan  bawled  out,  *Yes,  yes!  any  thing! 
You  shall  preach,  I  will  bum  Tom  Paine's  books, 
and  wUl  go  with  you  to  meeting !' 

**  There  was  an  honest  earnestness  in  his  prom- 
ises ;  so  the  3roung  man  helped  him  up,  and  wash- 
ed his  bruises.  Vulcan  walked  into  his  house— a 
few  rods  off— soon  retumed,  bringing  all  his  infidel 
books  with  him,  laid  them  on  the  hearth,  set  his 
bellows  to  work  with  his  own  hand,  and  soon  they 
were  consumed. 

"  *  Wash  and  dress  yourself,  and  come  along.  I 
am  late — ^you  have  detained  me,'  said  the  minister. 

**  And  so  did  Vulcan ;  and  the  preacher  says  *  he 
went,  listened,  prayed,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
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a  humble,  consbtent  Christian,  and  is  to-day  the 
most  nsefol  and  valuable  member  I  have  ever  had 
in  all  my  churches.* " 


The  monotony  of  a  recent  trip  from  New  Orleans 
to  Memphis  was  pleasantly  relieved  by  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  unusual  occurrence : 

Dinner — the  great  event  of  the  day — being  fin- 
ished, how  to  *'  kill  time"  was  the  only  thought  of 
the  passengers.  Some  proceeded  to  the  hurricane- 
deck  ;  others,  with  a  determination  to  lose  money 
as  well  as  time,  were  seated  in  the  **  social  hall," 
engaged  in  the  fascinating  game  of  **  poker ;"  but 
the  greater  number  were  lounging  in  easy  postures 
about  the  cabin,  perusing  *^  harper  for  July,"  or 
deeply  immersed  in  the  '*  yellow-covered  litera- 
ture" so  plentiful  on  our  Western  waters. 

In  the  ladles'  cabin  were  seated  the  captain  and 
his  friend — a  rich  Tennessee  planter — and  two  lady 
acquaintances,  playing  a  social  game  of  '*eucher." 
Near  the  party,  at  the  piano,  sat  a  lovely  young 
widow,  who  was  returning  East  from  a  visit  to  the 
**  Crescent  City,"  and  with  whom  the  young  plant- 
er had  formed  a  slight  acquaintance.  Suspended 
above  the  instrument  was  a  mirror,  in  which  was 
reflected  the  pretty  features  of  the  young  widow  ; 
and  ih>m  the  frequent  glances  of  the  planter  in  that 
direction,  he  seemed  far  more  interested  in  the 
music  than  in  the  cards. 

At  last  he  exclaimed,  "  Captain,  do  yon  think 
there  is  any  music  in  such  pieces  as  she  is  play- 
ing?" to  which  the  captain  replied,  "No;  I  have 
heard  Gottschalk  and  Thalberg  play  just  such  stuflf 
in  New  Orleans  at  two  dollars  a  ticket,  and  I  must 
say  I  had  rather,  ten  to  one,  hear  our  boys  sing 
*  Jordan'  or  the  *  Mississippi  Boat-race'  than  listen 
to  the  best  of  their  fancy  music.'*  One  of  the  la- 
dies here  remarked  that  her  friend  was  performing 
some  of  the  choicest  gems  from  "11  Trovatore;" 
and  that  all  the  best  music  was  fh)m  the  operas. 
The  young  Tennesseean  then  desired  to  know  what 
operas  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Arkansas  Travel- 
er" were  taken  from  ?  for,  in  his  opinion,  they  were 
among  the  best  pieces  he  had  ever  listened  to. 
Rising  from  his  seat,  he  proposed  the  question  to 
the  lady  at  the  piano ;  seeming  to  have  more  con- 
ddence  in  her  opinion,  on  so  important  a  subject, 
than  in  that  of  his  companions,  and  pretended  great 
surprise  at  being  informed  that  his  favorite  pieces 
were  not  operatic.  The  party  now  gathered  round 
the  piano,  and  one  and  another  favorite  song  was 
called  for,  and  performed  by  the  obliging  widow, 
to  the  evident  delight  of  the  young  planter,  who, 
in  his  turn,  asked  her  to  sing  "  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home  ?"  This  finished,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
performer  should  favor  the  company  with  her  favor- 
ite ;  whereupon  she  icommenced  the  well-known 
song,  "  I  would  like  to  change  my  name."  Dar- 
ing its  performance  the  Tennesseean  seemed  wholly 
absorbed  in  either  the  music  or  the  musician ;  and 
when,  in  the  second  verse,  she  sang, 

*'  I  would  like  to  change  my  name, 

And  settle  down  In  life; 
Bere*8  a  chance  for  some  young  man 

That*s  seeking  for  a  wife. 
Perhtps  y^n  think  Tm  jesting, 

And  iDean  not  what  I  saj; 
Bui  if  fbvi  think  so,  try  me. 

You'll  find  ni  not  say  nay"— 

she  gave  him  a  roguish  look  from  her  laughing 
black  eyes  that  evidently  excited  new  emotions 
within  him,  for— with  a  mixture  of  boldness  and 


diffidence— he  remarked  that  he  had  often  heard 
that  there  was  much  truth  spoken  in  jest;  and 
that,  for  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  test  ha  sio> 
cerity.  Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  he  wrote 
his  name  on  a  card,  and,  handing  it  to  her,  he  aak« 
ed  whether  the  name  upon  it  would  make  an  agree- 
able change.  Although  herself  much  surprised  at 
the  part  she  was  acting  in  a  joke  that  was  becom- 
ing more  practical  than  was  at  first  utended,  she 
did  not  appear  displeased  with  his  question,  «r  to 
wish  to  retreat  from  her  position,  but  still  rather 
evaded  a  direct  reply.  As  he  pressed  her  for  so 
answer,  she  asked  him  if  he  really  was  in  earnest? 
and  upon  his  assuring  her  that  he  was,  she  said, 
"Then,  so  am  I."  "Enough  said!"  exclaimed 
the  young  planter ;  "  if  there  is  a  clergyman  on 
board  we  will  have  the  ceremony  performed  forth- 
with." 

The  captain  informed  him  that  the  Bev.  Mr. 

C J  from ,  was  on  board ;  but  desired  that 

he  might  Iiave  a  little  time  to  make  suitable  prep- 
arations for  theoccasion,  which  it  was  agreed  should 
come  off  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  same  evening. 

Accordingly  vigorous  preparations  were  imine* 
diately  set  on  foot  by  the  captain,  who  wss  de- 
termined  that  the  time  or  occasion  shouhi  not  easi- 
ly be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  participants.  His 
success  was  complete;  and  a  happier  bride  snd 
bridegroom,  or  a  merrier  wedding  party,  was  nerer 
seen  than  "  tripped  the  light  &ntastic  toe"  that 
evening  on  board  the  stanch  steamer. 

The  pleasure  of  the  party  was  at  its  height  wheo 
the  captain  announced  that  they  had  arrived  st 

landing,  ifhexfi  his  friend  would  be  obliged  to 

leave  them.  And  so,  amidst  the  cordial  oongratn- 
lations  of  their  friends,  the  best  wishes  of  tl»  pas- 
sengers, and  the  cheers  of  the  crew,  the  happy 
couple  left  the  boat  for  their  "  sunny  Southern 
home."  As  the  boat  resumed  her  coarse  we  tam- 
ed into  our  berths  to  dream  on  the  oTents  of  the 
day,  and  wonder  at  the  irresbUtde  "power  of 
music." 

As  the  quasi  King  of  America  is  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Kings  of  Kippen  in  Scotkod,  it 
noay  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  know 
how  the  Buchanant  of  Arnpryor  came  to  aoqmre 
that  title. 

James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  b  desctihed  as 
"  a  very  sociable,  debonair  prince,"  had  a  custom, 
like  the  celebrated  Haroun  Alraschid,  of  trsreUng 
in  disguise,  in  order  to  hear  complaints  which  might 
not  otherwise  reach  the  royal  ears.  On  these  oe> 
casions  he  assumed  the  name  of  "  the  Goodman  of 
Ballangeich ;"  that  is,  the  farmer  or  tenant  of  Bal- 
langeich,  a  steep  pass  behind  the  nyyal  castle  of 
Stirling. 

In  the  autumn  of  1530i,  Jamea,  who  was  feasting 
at  Stirling  castle,  sent  for  some  venison  to  the 
neighboring  hills.  The  venison  had  to  pass  the 
gates  of  the  castle  of  Arnpryor,  belonging  to  the 
chief  of  the  Buchanans. 

Buchanan  had  a  considerable  number  of  gosfts 
with  him,  and  waa  short  of  victuals,  although  they 
had  more  than  enough  of  liquor. 

Seeing  so  much  fat  venison  passing  his  gate,  the 
chief  seized  on  it,  and  to  the  expostulations  of  tlis 
keepers,  who  told  him  it  belonged  to  King  James, 
he  somewhat  rudely  answered  that  if  James  was 
King  in  Stirling,  he  was  King  in  Kippen— the  name 
of  the  district  in  which  the  castle  of  ArDpiyor  Is 
situated. 
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On  hMiing  what  had  happened,  James  immedi- 
ately moant^  his  horse  and  rode  to  Bachanan*3 
house,  where  he  found  a  couple  of  grim  warden, 
with  battle-axes  on  their  shoulders,  standing  sen- 
tinels  at  the  door. 

These  warders  refused  the  King  admittance,  say- 
ing the  laird  was  at  dinner  with  his  friends,  and 
conld  not  be  disturbed.  **  Yet  go  up,  my  good  fel- 
low," said  the  King  to  the  milder  looking  of  the 
wardens,  *^  and  tell  the  laird  t^t  the  Goodman  of 
BaUangeich  has  come  to  feast  with  the  King  of 
Kippen.**  The  warder  went  grumbling  into  the 
castle,  and  told  his  master  **that  a  chiel,  wl*  a 
roogh,  red  beard,  who  ca'd  himser  the  Goodman  of 
BaUangeich  was  at  the  gate,  and  said  he  had  come 
to  feast  with  the  King  of  Kippen."  As  soon  as 
Bachanan  heard  these  words  he  knew  the  King 
was  there  in  person ;  and  hastening  down,  asked 
hia  forgiveness  for  his  insolent  conduct. 

James  not  only  forgave  him,  but,  going  into  the 
castle,  feasted  on  his  own  Tenison;  and,  after 
washing  it  down  with  copious  draughts  of  claret, 
became  so  softened  that  he  gave  the  laird  liberty 
to  tithe  any  of  the  royal  yenison  that  might  there- 
after be  passing  his  gate.  And  thus  the  chief  of 
the  Buchanans  of  Ampryor  was  ever  afterward, 
and  is  even  now,  jocularly  called  the  **  King  of 
Kippen." 

"  Whobveb  has  been  present  in  the  New  York 
House  of  Assembly  when  the  question  is  taken 
upon  the  final  passage  of  a  bill,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remember  that  after  the  roll  has  been  called, 
perhaps  the  second  or  third  time,  one  member  after 
another  rushes  in  fh>m  the  lobby,  screaming  out, 
'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  have  my  name  recorded 
in  the  affirmative !' 

"  The  writer  of  this  recently  borrowed  of  an  As- 
semblyman from  one  of  the  rural  counties  a  book 
of  travels,  entitled  *  Travels  and  Adventures  of 
Alexander  Henry,'  published  at  Montreal  in  1809. 
Mr.  Henry  had  been  an  Indian  trader,  and  mirac- 
nlonsly  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  massacre  by 
the  Indians  at  Fort  Michilimackinac,  in  1763. 

"*The  morning  after  the  massacre,*  Mr.  H. 
»5^  *I  was  -alarmed  by  a  noise  in  the  prison 
lodge;  and  looking  through  the  openings  of  the 
lodge  hi  which  I  was,  I  saw  seven  dead  bodies  of 
white  men  dragged  forth.  Upon  my  inquiring 
into  the  occasion,  I  was  informed  that  a  certain 
Indian  chief,  called  by  the  Canadians  Le  Grand 
Sable,  had  not  long  before  arrived  f^om  his  win- 
ter's hunt ;  and  that  he  haying  been  absent  when 
the  war  begun,  and  being  now  desirous  of  mani- 
festbg  to  the  Indians  at  Urge  his  hearty  concur- 
rence in  wlut  they  had  done,  had  gone  into  the 
prison  lodge,  and  there,  with  his  knife,  put  the 
ceven  men  whose  bodies  I  had  seen  to  death.' 

"Written,  by  way  of  note,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  is  the 
following,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  member :  *  In 
parliamentary  language,  'he  desired  to  have  hi* 
ncorded  m  the  cffirmatwe:  " 


A  COBRE8P02JDEXT  iu  Kausas  sends  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Drawer.  He  signs  his  own  name  to  the 
"terj-,  warranting  it  to  be  true : 

*' Judge  Jones,  of  Indiana,  celebrated  alike  for 
his  want  of  beauty  and  his  superior  shrewdness  as 
*  criminal  lawyer,  when  once  on  a  visit  to  the 
SUte  Fair  at  Indianapolis,  was  presented  with  a 
/**^i/«  by  a  *  committee  of  wags'  for  being  the 


ugliest  man  in  the  State.  The  Judge  good-hu- 
moredly  pocketed  both  the  knife  and  the  joke. 
Some  time  after,  wlien  attending  a  term  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Liberty,  Indiana,  he  one  day  espied 
a  man  on  the  street  who  immediately  attracted  his 
whole  attention.  After  fUlowing  him  through  the 
town,  examining  his  (ace  closely,  until,  seemingly 
convinced  of  some  doubtful  question,  he  approach- 
ed the  man  and  stopped  him. 

»<  *  My  dear  Sir,'  said  the  Judge,  *  I  have  a  pres- 
ent in  my  possession  that  l>elong8  to  you.' 

*'  *  Thank  you,'  replied  the  stranger,  *  I  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  it ' 

'*The  Judge  drew  from  his  pocket  the  jack-knife, 
and  offered  it  to  him. 

*'  *  This  must  be  a  mistake,'  exclaimed  the  man. 

*  This  knife  does  not  belong  to  me.' 

*'  *  No  mistake,'  said  the  Judge.  *  I  know  it  is 
yours.  This  knife  was  awarded  to  me  by  the  State 
of  Indiana  as  a  premium  for  being  the  ugliest  man 
in  it,  and  I  always  thought  the  award  was  just  un- 
til I  met  you ;  but  now.  Sir,  I  am  satisfied  there 
was  an  error,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  you  any 
longer  by  retaining  that  which  is  honestly  yours.' 

*^  Dropping  the  knife  in  the  stranger's  hand,  who 
remained  speechless  with  amazement,  the  Judge 
quietly  walked  oflf." 

"  AiiL  the  ignorance  of  the  country  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  West,  from  which  so  many  of  your 
cases  of  stupid  blundering  come."  So  writes  a 
patriotic  Eastern  man,  who  is  willing  that  all 
should  come  in  **  share  and  share"  alike.  He  tells 
us  of  one  of  the  New  England  census-takers  who 
arranged  his  statistics  under  the  appropriate  heads, 
and  was  generally  correct ;  but  mistaking  eex  for 
sects,  he  returned  the  deaths,  etc.,  of  all  the  persons 
named  as  Methodist,  Baptist,  etc,  instead  of  male 
or  female.  Tliat  will  do  till  something  better 
t>eatsit. 

As  good  a  colored  story  as  we  have  had  in  many 
a  month  comes  firom  an  Augustan  correspondent  in 
Georgia: 

**  Simon  had  long  aspired  to  the  easy  and  digni- 
fied ofllce  of  cartel  or  ox-driver.  Often  had  he 
looked  with  envious  eye  upon  the  fiivored  Jef,  as, 
seated  upon  the  pole  of  his  cart,  he  drove  whistling 
along,  the  impersonation,  in  Simon's  view,  of*  the 
true  otium  cum  dignitate.  Never  doubting  his  qnal- 
ifications  for  the  post  (what  ofilce-seeker  does  ?),  he 
longed,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  Carly  eeched,'  for 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill,  confident 
that  it  would  be  such  as  could  not  fail  to  secure 
him  a  permanent  seat  upon  the  cart,  vice  3e,t,  re- 
moved. At  length  fortune  seconded  his  wishes ; 
Jef  was  luckily  absent ;  the  com  must  be  sent  to 
mill;  Simon  must  yoke  *Buck  and  Darb,'  and 
carry  it. 

"  *  Now  you  gwine  to  see  drivin','  said  he  to  the 

*  boss,' when,  having  finished  the  preliminaries,  he 
took  his  seat  upon  the  oart,  cracked  his  whip  over 
the  cattle,  and  added  spirit  to  its  effect  by  a  well- 
modulated  *Gee  tip  higher!'  Away  rushed  Buck 
and  Darb  in  grand  style  for  about  ten  steps;  then 
suddenly  stopped,  with  a  jerk  that  well-nigh  pre- 
cipitated our  hero  from  his  long-coveted  seat.  A 
second  *  Go  'long  da.  Buck !  you  Darb,  what  you 
'bout  now?'  with  numerous  and  divers  scientific 
jerks  at  the  line  and  artistic  flourishes  of  the  whip, 
resulted  no  better.  *  Why,  'pon  de  face  of  de  yeath, 
what's  got  into  dese  steers?     Jes'  look  at  Darb 
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now,  a  pullin*  agin  Buck,  and  a  tryin*  to  twia'  his 
tail  roun*  toder  way  I  Do  bleve  in  my  soul  dem 
steers  knows  I  ain*t  Jef !  And  yander's  de  boss, 
too,  11  be  hollerin'  at  me  'fore  long!' 

"After  seeing  him  worry  with  them  a  little 
longer,  the  boss,  who  had  seated  himself  on  the 
fence  a  few  yards  off  to  enjoy  the  sport,  did '  holler' 
at  him,  to  tell  him  he  had  yoked  the  oxen  on  the 
sides  to  which  they  were  respectively  unaccus- 
tomed, and  that  he  must  disengage  them,  and  put 
Buck  on  the  right  side  and  Darb  on  the  left. 

**  *  Heh  !*  said  Simon,  *  wonder  why  I  didn't  see 
dat !  I  thought  somethin'  miut  be  de  matter ;  111 
fix  you  now,  my  boys — ^you  see  ef  I  don't.* 

**  Pretty  soon  he  was  off  his  seat  and  bad  them 
disengaged  from  the  cart,  but  without  removing 
the  yoke!  *Gee  up  da,  Buck!  I'll  drive  you 
roun'  to  de  tother  side,  and  den  well  see  what  you 
gwine  to  do  wid  your  tantrums  when  de  boss's  a 
lookin'  at  me  from  de  fence  yander  I' 

*'By  this  time  he  had  got  them  round,  and,  of 
course,  after  arranging  them  head  foremost  in  pro- 
pria forma^  they  came  out  exactly  in  ttatu  quo, 
*  Laws  'a  massey !'  said  he,  in  a  self-deprecatory 
tone,  *  what  was  I  thinkin'  about,  drivin'  you  roun' 
de  iorong  way!  'Pears  like  I  ain't  got  good  sense 
dis  momin',  somehow.  You  Darb,  come  out  o' 
dar !  I  boun'  I  get  you  right  dis  time !  Spec' 
youll  fool  about  wid  your  projectifications  tel  de 
boss'll  be  down  here  d'rectly.  Whoa,  ^  /  oee,  / 
sayr 

**  Owing  to  some  inexplicable  fktality,  his  suc- 
cess was  no  better  this  time  than  before.  He 
drove  round  to  the  right,  crossed  over,  and  came 
out — second  best.  *  Well,  now,'  said  he,  *  dis  is  a 
purty  spot  o'  work,  ain't  it  ?  Dat  Jef  s  done  some- 
thin'  to  dese  steers  I  Sho'se  you're  bom,  he's  done 
somethin'  to  dese  steers !' 

"  The  oxen  had,  by  this  time,  got  turned  with 
their  heads  toward  the  cart,  and  were  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  pole,  waiting  the  result  of  their 
driver's  meditations.  Carefully  reconnoitering 
their  respective  positions,  he  seemed  suddenly  to 
be  inspired  with  a  project  which  must  succeed  in 
spite  of  fate.  The  reader  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  train  of  reasoning :  *  Dere  dey  stan's.  Buck  an' 
Darb,  boaf  of  'em  lookin'  dis  way ;  Buck  on  de 
right  han'  and  Darb  on  de  lef ' ;  dat's  jes'  de  way 
dey  ought  to  be.  So  now,  my  chilluns,  I  reckon 
I'm  gwine  to  fix  you.  I'm  gwine  to  jes'  drive  you 
up  to  de  cart  $o;  and  den  I'm  gwine  to  make  you 
turn  your  heads  toder  way,  and  your  tails  dis  way ; 
and  den  you's  ^bleegtd  to  be  right,  whedder  you  will 
or  no  !* 

"I  have  always  regretted  that  this  brilliant 
scheme  was  never  fiUly  tested.  It  was  but  half 
executed  when  the  boss  came  up,  and  made  him 
take  off  the  yoke  and  change  them.  What  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  had  he  been  left  to  himself 
admits  of  discussion.  It  is  due  to  Simon,  however, 
to  say  that  many  years  of  profound  meditation 
have  but  served  to  confirm  him  in  his  original  con- 
clusion that  they'd  *  been  *bkeg€d  to  been  right !' " 


An  Arkansas  correspondent  relates  a  curious 
case  of  church  discipline  in  one  of  the  parishes  in 
that  State.  It  shows  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  is  marked  by  the  advance  of  the  follies  of 
tlie  age. 

The  congregation  In  Platteville  was  excited  by 
a  complaint  being  made  against  Mrs.  Plimley,  a 
handsome  young  widow,  that  she  was  in  the  habit 


of  adding  to  the  hues  of  health  the  cdor  of  the  rose 
upon  her  cheeks ;  in  other  words,  that  Mrs,  PUm- 
ley  paints/  The  offense  became  so  fiagrant,  sad 
the  ladies  generally  were  so  much  scandalised,  that 
the  widow  was  adled  to  account.  She  ui^^ed  is 
extenuation  that  she  used  but  the  smallest  possible 
quantity— just  a  slight  tinge.  But  she  wu  told 
that  the  quantity  made  no  dififeience :  it  was  wraog 
to  counterfeit  the  complexion ;  it  was  disre^)ectftil 
to  Providence  to  seek  to  wear  a  face  that  lud  not 
been  given  her ;  and  she  must  abandon  the  use  of 
it  She  asked  if  the  shade  of  color  made  any  di£> 
ference  in  the  offense,  and  was  told  that  of  coone 
It  did  not.  She  then  said  that  she  must  coraplaia 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Hawkhurst,  Mrs.  Beojanun, 
and  several  other  notable  ladies,  all  of  whom,  to 
her  certain  knowledge,  used  lUy  white  (impind 
chalk),  and  made  faces  for  themselves  such  as  Na- 
ture had  denied  them .  This  put  a  new  complexka 
upon  the  whole  affair.  The  widow  insisted  thai 
she  had  her  tastes ;  they  had  theixv.  If  she  wbi 
to  be  censured  for  making  her  white  cheeks  red, 
they  must  be  for  making  their  d^rk  faces  whiti. 
And  so  It  came  to  pass  that,  by  common  eonseot, 
Mrs.  Plimley  was  let  alone. 

One  of  the  respected  ministers  of  Korthem  Ksr 
York  writes,  to  the  Drawer  in  words  foUowlng,  to 
wit: 

**  In  the  month  of  June  I  was  at  Potsdam,  SL 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  attending  U»e  vwiriy 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epbcopal  diordi, 
and  at  the  same  house  where  I  boaxded  were  ser. 
eral  of  the  clergy,  one  of  whom  was  a  true  «w  tf 
Eriny  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  no  lack  of  Iri^ 
wit.  One  evening,  as  we  all  sat  in  Uie  parior  after 
tea,  an  old  acquaintance  of  our  Irish  minister  es- 
treated him  to  tell  the  company  the  story  of  his 
first  encounter  with  a  skunk  In  this  country.  Aft- 
er much  hesitation  and  evident  dedre  to  get  out  of 
the  affair,  he  consented,  and  related  the  followii^ 
Incident,  which  I  afterward  obtained  leave  to  pab- 
llsh.  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  entire  truth  of  the 
whole  affair,  as  It  was  verified  by  a  number  of  per- 
-sons  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  a  portioo  of  the 
ludicrous  scene.  The  story,  told  in  the  third  per- 
son singular,  and  very  singular,  is  this : 

"When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  was  preaching  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  pre- 
siding elder  of  that  circuit  to  attend  a  quaiterif 
meeting  of  the  church  in  one  of  the  neighboriof 
towns,  which  was  to  be  held  on  Saturday.  Coo- 
sequently  our  reverend  friend  was  obliged  to  trtfd 
during  tJie  evening  after  the  services  were  over  ia 
order  to  fill  his  own  pulpit  on  the  ensuing  Sabbath. 
Forgetting  his  overcoat  when  he  left  home,  be  call- 
ed, on  the  way,  upon  one-^f  the  brethren,  and  ob- 
tained one.  After  the  day's  exercises  were  over, 
he  mounted  his  horse  aqd  took  his  way  toward 
home.  Evening  soon  came  on,  and  as  he  entered 
a  piece  of  woods  It  became  quite  dark.  Siding 
slowly  on  he  perceived  a  small  animal  near  his 
horse!  He  came  to  the  sage  condosion  that  it  was 
a  rabbit.  He  at  once  dismounted  and  gave  chaae. 
The  race  was  hot,  but  soon  our  friend  came  up  to 
it,  and  with  his  whip  gave  the  rabbit  a  clip  over 
the  back.  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given  than  the 
worthy  divine  found  himself  lying  prostrate  opm 
the  earth,  with  a  terrible  burning  sensation  in  his 
eyes,  and  almost  suffocated  with  a  strong  snlphnr- 
ooa  odor  as  he  then  imagined.  But  he  soon  picked 
himself  up,  and  returned  thanks  to  his  Maker  for 
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having  delivered  him  safely  from  the  jaws  of  death. 
He  mounted  his  horse  with  the  firm  belief  that  he 
bad  encountered  the  Evil  One  face  to  face.  *■  For/ 
said  he,  *  I  have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes,  have 
feh  his  fire  upon  my  face,  and  smelt  the  sulphur 
emanating  from  his  nostrils.'  Never  before  had  he 
seen  or  smelled  a  skunk. 

*^  He  soon  came  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
went  in  to  leave  the  overcoat.  He  found  his  friend 
in  bed,  and  said  to  him,  *  I  have  returned  your 
coat.' 

'''WkMff  oh, wh^r  said ikQhrothQT,  'iVhmo! 
throw  k  down — throw  it  down!* 

**And  so  oar  friend  did  throw  it  down,  and  left 
'vrith  no  rery  favorable  impression  in  regard  to  his 
brother's  treatment.  So<»i  Mr.  Norton  reached 
home  and  retired  to  rest.  In  the  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  a  gentleman  who  occupied  the  rooms 
above  him  oilling  him  to  help  him  find  the  skunk. 
*  There  is  surely  one  in  the  house.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  sleep  during  the  night  for  the  smell 
Whew  I  whew!  qolck!  whew!' 

"  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  our  worthy 
pastor  received  which  enlightened  him  in  regard 
to  the  trae  character  of  the  animal  which  he  had 
given  chase  to  the  night  previous. 

**  But  the  most  trying  part  of  the  act  was  yet  to 
come.  It  was  the  Sabbath  morn,  and  he  had  to 
attend  divine  service,  and,  like  most  Methodist 
ministers,  he  had  but  one  good  suit  of  clothes,  and 
those  completely  saturated  with  essence  of  the 
peddler.  But  these  he  must  wear;  and  out  he 
started,  with  his  lady  upon  his  arm,  for  the  church. 
It  so  happened  tliat  they  had  to  meet  the  citizens 
of  Sackett's  Harbor  who  were  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  their  way  to  service,  and  al- 
most every  one  greeted  our  worthy  pastor  and  lady 
with  a  *  Good-morning — whew!  oh,  whewP 

"  *Now,  wifis,'  said  he,  as  they  came  near  their 
church,  *  let  go  of  my  arm  when  we  get  to  the 
steps,  and  I  will  hurry  through  the  crowd  and  into 
the  pulpit  in  short  metre,  so  that  none  will  stop  me 
to  converse. ' 

"This  feat  most  admirably  he  accomi^ished, 
but  not  without  a  *  Whew  I  whew!'  greeting  his 
ears.  He  soon  opened  the  religious  services,  and 
made  a  short  prayer,  read  a  short  hymn,  and 
preached  a  very  short  sermon,  with  every  now  and 
then  an  audible  *  Whew!  whew!*  coming  up  from 
the  audience  instead  of  the  usual  responses. 

**  Service  being  over,  our  pastor  thought  best  to 
remain  in  the  pulpit  until  the  congregation  had 
dispersed,  and  the  road  clear  for  his  exit.  All  left 
the  house  but  one  of  the  stewards,  an  old  and  par- 
ticular friend  of  our  pastor,  who  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  pulpit,  and  said, 

"*  Brother  Norton,  I  have  shut  all  the  doors, 
come  down  and  help  me  to  catch  the  skunk.  There 
b  one  in  the  house.' 

***0h  no,  Brother  B ;  there  is  no  such 

thing.* 

"  *  Yes  there  is,'  insisted  Brother  R ;  *  for  I 

see  him  now,  and  liave  seen  him  and  smelled  him 
all  throogh  service.  Whew!  oh,  whew!  terrible- 
terrible!  There,  don't  you  see  him?  under  that 
table— just  the  end  of  his  tail  sticking  out.  Come 
on— come  on  I  whew!  and  we  will  end  him— whew!' 
And,  with  a  sudden  jump,  the  steward  made  a  grab 
at  the  tail  of  the  beast,  when,  lo  and  behold  I  he 
brooght  forth  a  bit  of  old  brown  paper  which  had 
lodged  under  the  carpet  back  of  the  table.  An  ex- 
planation was  then  made  by  the  pastor,  and  he 


took  his  way  home  to  cleanse  his  garments  and 
profit  by  his  experience." 

THE  LAST  •*OOOD.NIGHTr 
**CU>OD-iaoHT--good-nightI'*  a  silvery  voioe 

Bang  through  my  midnight  dream; 
And  a  fair  young  fkce  with  flowing  earls 

Flashed  in  the  fancied  stream 
Of  the  moonlight  on  my  curtained  couch 

With  a  Vildering  tender  beam. 

^  Qood-nigbt  !**  broke  from  my  answering  tongue, 

And  the  beanteous  shape  was  gone; 
I  woke  as  the  distant  clock  tolled  out 

The  hour  of  another  dtwn ; 
And  the  holy  moon  was  smiling  down 

On  the  cottage  porch  and  lawn. 

*'  She  is  dead  !'*  a  voice  sobbed  faintly  forth ; 

I  knew  she  had  gone  before! 
To  her  sweet  **(}ood.nightl**  my  waking  ear 

Would  never  listen  morel 
The  beautiful  angel,  Death,  had  come, 

And  opened  the  pearly  door. 

And  down  in  her  bedroom*8  mellowed  light 

Lay  Florence,  white  and  fkir; 
With  the  pitying  moonbeams  on  her  brow 

And  the  curls  of  golden  hair: 
But  I  thought  of  the  spirit  above  the  stars, 

And  only  the  casket  there. 


At  a  Court  in  Texas,  the  Hon.  Judge  Devine 
presiding,  the  jury  in  a  criminal  case  failed  to 
agree;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  Court 
attempted  to  coerce  a  verdict,  which  elicited  from 
the  foreman,  J.  R.  Sweet,  the  following  impromptu 
lines,  addressed  to  his  honor : 

**  Dear  Judge  Devine,  do  send  us  wine, 
Or  something  good  to  cat; 
For  'tis  plain  to  see  we  can*t  afcroe — 
Your  obedient  servant — Swmbt." 

The  Judge  dismissed  the  jury. 


"  A  SHORT  time  since  I  happened,"  says  an  Iowa 
citizen,  "  to  stray  in  at  a  Democratic  Convention 
for  the  nomination  of  city  oflicers,  and  where  the 
*  Sons  of  Green  Erin'  were  out  in  some  force ;  and 
sauntering  around,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  colloquy  between  tliree  of  'Erin's 
broths  of  boys'  aforesaid. 

"It  seems  the  Convention  were  then  counting 
the  votes  just  cast  for  some  ofilcer,  and  our  friends' 
ears  were  frequently  saluted  with  the  word  '  Tally,* 
which  they  were  a  little  puzzled  to  understand. 
At  length  one  says  to  the  other : 
"  *  An'  what's'a  tauVy,  Jemme?' 
**  *  Faith,  I  think  it's  about  a  dozen !' 
**  *  A  dozzen,  ye  fool  I     It's  more  nor  three  doz- 
zenl'"  

A  GORRBSPOirDBMT  in  England,  who  cherishes 
the  Drawer,  writes : 

"  A  dozen  years  ago,  in  my  *  hot  youth,'  my  lot 
in  London  was  fixed  in  the  same  establishment  with 
a  young  fellow  from  a  northern  county.  We  were 
each  strangers  in  the  great  city,  and  now  and  then 
went  together  to  see  some  of  its  wonders.  He  was 
a  mighty  swell — great  on  breast-pins,  finger-rings, 
and  an  irreproacliable  silver-headed  riding-eane — 
and  was  so  well  up  in  all  things  genteel  that  he 
could  have  dined  at  the  table  of  royalty,  and  not 
have  blushed  when  the  Queen  asked  him  to  take 
wine  with  her.  Of  course  I  felt  my  own  inferior- 
ity when  alongside  him.  But  I  learned  to  put  a 
new  estimate  upon  his  qualities  one  day  when  we 
went  to  see  Madame  Tassaud's  incomparable  wax- 
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work.  He  handed  me  the  catalogue,  and  kindly 
allowed  me  to  be  the  ctberoM*  We  came  to  a  group 
— *  Napoleon  and  his  Generals*— -which  scarcely 
needed  any  reference  to  the  catalogue  at  all.  But 
my  friend  said, '  Which  is  Napoleon  ?*  Wondering 
at  the  query,  I  pointed  out  *  the  little  corporaL' 
The  next  question  was,  *  Which  b  BonaparteV  " 


Mant  very  amusing  sayings  of  the  little  people 
come  to  us,  which  we  do  not  print.  Why  not  ? 
Well,  because  the}*  are  the  queer  imaginations  of 
the  cliildren  about  serious  things ;  and  when  put 
in  tjrpe,  and  read  in  the  family  circle,  they  make 
the  children  laugh  at  thoughts  and  words  which 
should  never  be  mentioned  with  levity.  The 
Drawer  is  no  ascetic,  but  the  Drawer  never  made 
fun  at  the  expense  of  truth,  or  sought  to  turn  into 
jest  a  thought  that  should  be  sacred  in  the  clum- 
bers of  the  soul.  So  the  "little  four-year-olds" 
often  say  curious  things  about  their  Maker,  death, 
and  heaven ;  but  when  they  are  repeated  in  the 
Drawer  to  amute  a  million  they  lose  their  beauty, 
and  become  almost  if  not  quite  profane. 

A  TRAVELED  Londou  lady  gives  the  following 
incident,  among  others,  to  a  circle  of  admiring 
friends,  on  her  return  from  America : 

**  I  was  a  dinin*  haboard  a  first-class  steamboat 
on  the  Hoeigho  River.  The  gentleman  next  me, 
on  my  right,  was  a  Southerner,  and  the  gentleman 
on  ray  left  was  a  Northerner.  Well,  they  gets  into 
a  kind  of  discussion  on  the  habbolition  question, 
wlien  some  Ugh  words  hariz. 

"  *  Please  to  retract.  Sir,'  said  the  Southerner. 

" « Won't  do  it,'  said  the  Northerner. 

"  *  Pray,  ma'am,'  said  the  Southerner,  *  will  you 
"ave  the  goodness  to  lean  back  in  your  chair  ?' 

"  *  With  the  greatest  pleasure,'  said  I,  not  kno'- 
in'  what  was  a  comin'.  When  what  does  my  gen- 
tleman do  but  whips  out  a  'oss  pistil  as  long  as  my 
harm,  and  shoots  my  left-'and  neighbor  dead! 
But  that  wasn't  hall !  for  the  bullet,  comin'  out  of 
the  left  temple,  wounded  a  lady  in  the  side.  She 
buttered  an  'orrifick  scream. 

**  *  'Pon  my  word,  ma'am,'  said  the  Southerner, 
'  you  needn't  make  so  much  noise  about  it ;  for  I 
did  it  by  mistake.'" 

"And  was  justice  done  the  murderer?"  asked  a 
horrified  listener. 

"Hinstantly,   dear  madam,"  answered   Miss 

I.. .     "  The  cabin  passengers  set  right  to  work 

and  lynched  him.  lliey  'ung  'im  in  the  lamp- 
chains,  right  hover  the  dinin'-table,  and  then  fin- 
ished the  dessert.  But  for  my  part  it  quite  spoiled 
my  happatite." 

From  Indianapolis,  that  beautiful  capital  of  a 
great  State,  the  Drawer  gets  this  letter : 

"  There  is  in  our  county  a  very  consequential 
lawyer  by  the  name  of  Smithy  and  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  his  opinions  m  laWf  his  opinion  of 
himself  is  certainly  a  vtry  enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive one.  His  exceeding  good-nature  makes 
amends,  in  a  great  measure,  for  this  foible  of  his, 
and  he  is  a  great  favorite  among  the  members  of 
the  bar.  Smith  visited  Washington,  just  as  other 
great  men  have  done,  and  Smith  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  his  return  his  Mends  gath- 
ered about  him,  and  he  related  to  them  the  follow- 
ing incident.     Said  he : 

"  *  I  received  an  earnest  invitation  from  the 
President  to  call  upon  him  as  soon  m  he  learned  I 


was  in  the  city.  I  did  so,  of  course.  When  1  ar- 
rived at  the  White  House  the  President  was  ia 
consultation  with  the  Cabinet;  but  tlie  bmomc 
be  received  my  name  he  dismissed  the  Cabbet, 
and  invited  me  in.  We  had  a  long  and  ceafite- 
tial  conversation  in  reference  to  puUic  afliura,  tai 
I  gave  him  my  advice  in  relation  to  the  Kamss 
difficulty.  He  waa  very  much  affected  as  he  ttpckt 
of  the  trials  and  responsibilities  of  a  man  in  his  ps- 
sition ;  and  when  I  bid  him  &rewell,  he  held  ojr 
hand  for  some  time  affectionately  in  his,  and  ssid, 
"  Friend  Smith,  as  you  value  your  personal  happi- 
ness and  peace,  never  do  yon  accept  the  nomiastiie 
for  the  presidency."  And  <m  ike  imqmite  oftke  iw- 
ment  I  told  kirn  I  would  not  P 

"  It  is  said  that,  on  sober  second  thought,  be 
regretted  his  impulsive  promise^  But  he  is  anus 
of  his  word,  and  future  conventions  will  only  vaito 
time  in  nominating  him.     He  toonH  aoctpL" 

SoMB  years  ago  Mr.  Jeniier  represented  Msiy- 
land  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  veiy  fi»> 
quently,  among  his  friends,  indulged  in  warm  lisd- 
ations  of  his  native  State,  descanting  parttcohrif 
upon  the  beautiful  scenery  and  so^  chsmu  of 
the  eastern  shore.  The  constant  recurrence  fee  tUi 
topic  became  somewhat  annoying  to  his  seBStoial 
friends,  and  among  others  Tom  Corvin,  who  d»> 
termined  to  seize  the  first  opportonity  to  insinuts 
that  some  other  theme  would  foe  equally  agieetbk. 
Opportunity  was  not  long  wanting.  Sererd  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  Congress  met  at  the  taUe  sf 
a  friend,  and  while  engaged  in  discussing  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  Jenifer  took  occaaon  to  revert 
to  his  old  sub{ject.  Politeness  indnced  all  to  fisto, 
and  none  presuit  seemingly  gave  so  much  attentiai 
as  Corwin,  who  blandly  remarired,  during  a  ptva 
in  the  conversation,  that  what  had  Mien  ftosi  Ui 
friend  Jenifer  was  doubtless  correct,  as,  daring  hii 
younger  days,  an  incident  that  ooenrred  io  Olii*i 
and  which  he  would  relate,  must  satisfy  all  fR*> 
ent.  Jenifer  was  all  attention  while  Corwin,  ii  a 
manner  impossible  to  convey  an  Idea  of  on  pspcr, 
related  the  following : 

"  Formerly,  in  Ohio,  it  was  customarv  for  p*- 
sons  having  claims  upon  the  General  GovemmeoC 
for  pensions  to  come  into  open  Court,  and,  as  op> 
portunity  offered,  have  their  pension  papers  rei^ 
larly  drawn  and  attested,  cfne  day,  wbUe  I  wss 
seated  in  Court,  an  aged  man  made  his  appttestifla, 
and  the  Judge  assigned  me  the  duty  of  takmg  his 
deposition  and  preparing  the  papers.  I  sccoi^ 
ingly  proceeded  to  make  the  nsnal  exaniBStifl*; 
and,  after  some  preliminary  questions,  inquired  his 
age.  His  reply  was,  'Just  ^ty-eix  years  ofaL' 
Supposing  he  misunderstood  me,  I  repeated  Uh 
question,  but  received  the  same  answer.  I  then 
informed  iiim  I  did  not  want  to  know  how  old  be 
was  at  the  time  he  left  the  service,  nor  wbca  be 
came  to  live  in  Ohio,  but  how  many  years  old  be 
was.  I  was  again  answered,  in  a  voice  treninlo« 
firom  age,  *  Just  fifty-six  years  old.'  Finding  it 
impossible  to  get  a  correct  rie|riy,  as  the  man  wsa 
evidently  much  older,  and  could  not  have  seeft  the 
service  for  which  he  claimed  a  pension  if  his  ag« 
was  only  fifty^ux,  I  stated  to  the  Judge  my  insbil* 
ity  to  obtain  a  correct  answer  to  my  interrogatory. 
The  Judge,  after  listening  to  my  statement,  caUod 
the  claimant  before  him,  severely  reprimsadsd 
him,  and  informed  him  if  he  did  not  aasver  cor- 
rectly he  would  order  him  confined  fur  coatenpt 
of  Court    Again  the  old  man  was  qnestiooed. 
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What  was  hb  name?  HU  age  when  be  entered 
the  army?  How  long  he  served?  What  corps 
heserredin?  What  rank  he  held ?  To  all  these 
qaeries  he  answered  promptly;  bnt  when  the 
qaery,  How  old  are  you  now  ?  was  put,  the  same 
answer  was  returned — 'Just  fifty-six  years  old.' 
The  Judge  ordered  him  into  custody ;  and,  as  the 
sheriff  was  leading  him  away,  the  old  man  turned 
to  the  Judge,  and  asked  if  he  might  be  permitted 
to  tay  a  few  words.  Yes,  but  he  must  be  careful. 
*Well,  your  Honor,*  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  emotion,  *■  I  was  forced  to  stay  about 
twenty  years  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
but  I  have  never  reckoned  that  as  any  part  of  my 
life.'" 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  more  was  heard 
fh»m  Jenifer  in  praise  of  the  eastern  shore. 

llairr  of  our  readers  will  recollect  Colonel  Marl- 
nus  Willet,  who  formerly  resided  in  the  vicinity 
of  Corlaer's  Hook.  Shortly  after  the  dose  of  the 
late  war,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  emancipation 
act  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  this  State,  the 
Cokmel  was  possessed  of  two  chattels  called  Caesar 
and  John.  He  had  given  leave  of  absence  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  to  each  alternately,  one  remaining 
at  home  while  the  other  was  absent,  strict  charge 
being  given  to  behave  with  propriety  under  the 
penalty  of  having  leave  of  absence  cut  off. 

For  several  Sundays  in  succession  the  Colonel 
remarked  that  Cassar  was  invariably  absent,  while 
John  was  at  home  answering  an^  calls  made  upon 
him.  Imagining  that  John  was  imposed  upon  by 
C«sar,  and  determined  that  each  one  of  them 
shoold  perform  his  round  of  service,  the  Colonel 
inquired  of  John  why  he  was  so  frequently  at 
heme  and  Cnsar  absent  ?  He  was  surprised  when 
informed  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  pecuniary  ar- 
rangement between  the  two  slaves,  Csesar  having 
agreed  to  pay  John  a  stipulated  sum  for  performing 
his  dnty  each  alternate  Sunday.  The  Colonel  sup- 
posed something  was  going  on  of  which  he  ought 
to  be  informed,  and  the  next  morning  called  Caesar 
to  account,  desiring  to  know  where  and  how  he 
sptot  his  time,  and  where  he  procured  money  to 
pay  John  for  performing  double  duty.  Caesar  for 
some  time  declined  to  tell  where  he  went,  or  how 
be  was  engaged,  but  warndy  asserted  he  was  not 
doing  any  thing  disgraceful.  The  Colonel,  how- 
•wr,  insbted  upon  knowing  where  the  money  came 
frpm,  and  threatened  Caesar  with  his  direst  dis- 
pfeasure  unless  he  made  full  confession.  Caesar, 
tfans  pressed,  informed  his  master  that  he  went 
v^gularly  to  church. 

••To church!  where?" 

**  Down  by  de  sugar-house  in  Leonard  Street." 

**  Well,  if  that  is  true,  where  do  you  get  money 
to  pay  John  ?     I  insist  upon  knowing.** 

^•Why,  marster,  I  preaches  a  little,  and  dey 
p^vmefor  it." 

••Ofat  you  preach,  do  you?  Well,  what  do 
"thsy  give  you — how  much  ?" 

••Well,  yon  see,  marster,  that  *pends  on  the 
cflbCEtioR;  sometimes  half-dollar,  sometimes  dollar.'* 
t**  Half  a  dollar  for  preaching  ?     Why,  Caesar, 
tfteft* 8  blocking  poor  pay !" 

■  **Wdl,  yes,  marster;  but  den,  you  see,  it's 
^M:fcla*  poor  preaching  too !" 

9lte  Cokmel  did  not  interfere  any  farther  with 
OMut**  theological  pursuits. 

Old  Hicbael  Swartz— peace  to  his  ashes !— was 


for  a  long  time  the  leading  politician  in  a  German 
settlement  as  noted  for  its  h<me8ty  as  for  its  indus- 
try. He  was  always  a  member  of  the  **  Vigilance 
Committee,"  and  zealously  attended  to  its  duties. 
John  Swartz  was  a  distant  relative  of  his,  and 
reverenced  with  a  just  pride  the  distinguished  po- 
sition of  his  venerable  uncle.  Being  asked  who  he 
should  vote  for  at  an  exciting  election,  he  replied, 
with  a  face  as  blank  as  it  was  honest :  **  Yell,  den, 
I  don't  know  who  I  shall  vote  for — I  ha'n't  seen 
Mike." 


A  LirriiE  one  in  Chicago  is  the  author  of  the 
petition  that  is  made  below. 

She  had  been  visiting  the  *•  ragged  school,"  and 
was  sadly  grieved  with  the  rags  and  dirt  of  the 
poor  children.  At  night,  when  she  came  to  say 
her  evening  prayer,  she  added  to  her  usual  peti- 
tions these  words:  *^And  bless  the  poor  ragged 
children:  give  them  kind  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  new  clothes,  and  give  them  aU  a  baihP* 

A  very  desirable  request,  and  one  that  the  man- 
agers of  ragged  schools  might  well  aim  at  comply- 
ing with.  Cleanliness  is  allied  to  godliness,  and 
rdigion  is  a  great  foe  to  dirt 

A  LiTTLB  girl  about  six  years  old  was  talking 
with  her  uncle. 

UiccLB.  *  *  Millie,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Cnrry,  the 
calf-weaner  ?" 

NiBCE.  "No,  Sir." 

UxcLK.  "There  was  a  man,  named  Curry,  so 
ugly  be  followed  calf- weaning  for  a  living.  When 
the  calf  was  with  the  cow  he  would  look  under  on 
the  other  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  calf  saw  him  it 
would  let  go,  run  off,  and  never  suck  again." 

NiECB.  "Uncle,  I  think  you  could  wean  'em 
quick  I'»  

UircLB  John  was  a  sturdy  old  farmer,  generous- 
hearted  and  well  to  do  in  the  world,  very  fond  of 
jokes  and  much  addicted  to  drawing  the  long-bow. 
One  evening,  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire  in  Ricket- 
son's  bar-room,  he  related  to  him  and  an  admiring  * 
crowd  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed during  a  recent  journey  to  New  York.  Rick- 
etson  expressed  his  wonder,  but  Undo  John  Touch- 
ed fully  for  its  truth,  as  it  had  occurred  under  his 
own  eye.  "  But,"  said  he, "  I  never  could  beUeve 
such  a  thing  without  seeing  it  myself." 

"  Neither  could  I,  Uncle  John,"  said  Ricketson. 

Uncle  John  wilted. 

Maict  years  ago  old  Mr.  Coons  attended  to  a 
bar  and  a  small  stock  of  goods  for  his  worthy  son, 
who  has  since  become  somewhat  famous  as  being 
the  founder  and  for  many  years  the  master-spirit 
of  the  town  of  Razorville,  Texas.  The  bar-room 
being  large,  and  the  stock  of  goods  very  small,  they 
were  kept  in  a  large  bar  witi^  the  liquors,  inclosed 
with  a  wooden  grating.  John  M*Cabe,  somewhat 
of  a  wag,  was  idling  about  the  bar-room,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  old  gentlenun  was  careful  to  lock 
the  door  every  time  he  came  out  of  the  bar,  said : 

"  Uncle  Coons,  yon  needn't  be  so  particular  to 
lock  the  door  every  time  you  come  out.  A  man 
couldn't  make  day-wages  stealing  out  of  your 
store,  anyhow." 

The  Drawer  very  well  knows  that  every  house- 
hold thinks  it8  four-year-old  unapproachable  in  his 
own  peculiarities.    We  hold  that  ours  ho  a  tarm 
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of  reflection  decid^dlj  original^  and  submit  his 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  babies. 

Pateffamiliat  has  been  in  the  habit  of  patting 
Tarioas  little  presents  under  four-year-old's  plate 
at  the  dinner-table,  that  the  family  might  enjoy 
his  pleasure  and  surprise,  and  the  little  fellow 
scarcely  looks  to  any  other  quarter  for  g^ts.  Now 
it  happened  the  other  day  that  his  philosophy  was 
pushed  into  a  comer  by  the  question : 

**  Where  did  we  get  our  baby  ?" 

Four-year-old  was  puzzl^.  Though  he  had 
watched  his  baby-brother's  progress  and  develop- 
ment with  great  interest,  and  loved  him  dearly, 
too,  he  had  evidently  considered  him,  hitherto,  as 
a  matter-of-course  possession.  He  hesitated  for  an 
answer  but  momentarily.  Directly  he  clapped  his 
hands,  and  cried,  with  a  brightening  face : 

**I  know— I  know!  God  put  him  under  our 
pUtel"  

Thb  "  Chief-Justice,"  as  he  is  called,  of  Storr*s 
Township,  in  Ohio,  has  been  In  the  Drawer  already. 
A  Cincinnati  correspondent  says : 

*^  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  a  sample  of  hb 
administration  which  I  had  from  the  lips  of  *  His 
Honor*  himselt 

**  It  is  well  known  that  he  prides  himself  upon 
never  having  had  an  appeal  taken  from  one  of  his 
decisions,  having  always  succeeded,  by  threats  or 
cajolery,  in  inducing  litigants  to  decline  taking 
one.  But  on  one  occasion  he  came  in  contact  with 
a  defendant  who  was  deaf  to  all  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  forego  what  he  claimed  as  his  legal  right. 
The  Squire,  however;  was  equally  determined  that 
no  appeal  should  be  taken,  and  accordingly  kept 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  the  party  should  have  no 
opportunity  of  entering  bail.  He  succeeded  until 
the  last  day  for  entering  bond,  when,  happening  in 
his  office,  he  was  horrified  by  seeing  two  carriages 
stop  at  the  door,  filled,  as  he  says,  with  some  of  the 
most  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Cincin- 
nati, whom  the  defendant  had  brought  to  go  his 
bail — so  that  no  possible  objection  could  be  made. 

**  *  Well,'  says  the  Squire,  *tbls  stumped  me  for 
a  while.  I  thought  I  was  up  a  tree,  and  no  mistake. 
The  men  were  good,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that ; 
and  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  I  couldn't  see. 
At  last  a  bright  thought  struck  me.  So  ranging 
them  all  in  a  row  across  the  office,  I  began :  **  You 
and  each  of  you  do  solemnly  swear  that  yon  are 
worth  real  estate,  over  and  above  all  your  debts 
and  liabilities,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars." *  *  Yes, "  was  the  response  from  all.  *  *  And 
that  you  each  of  you  made  the  property  yon  own 
honestly  and  uitkoiU  cheating  any  body .'"  This, '  says 
the  Squire,  with  a  chuckle,  *  stumped  them.  There 
was  not  one  would  take  the  last  part  of  the  oath ; 
and  before  the  defendant  could  bring  down  other 
bail  the  ten  days  were  up,  and  he  could  not  appeal. 
So  I  issued  execution  and  made  the  money.' 

**The  above  is  literally  true.  It  is  but  justice 
to  the  Squire,  however,  to  say  that  he  has  lately 
been  re-elected  for  the  seventh  term  of  three  years, 
having  received  every  vote  cast  at  the  election, 
not  even  a  blank  being  cast  against  him." 

"  LooKiifO  over  some  old  letters  recently,  I  dis- 
covered the  following,  which  I  once  begged  as  a  ' 
curiosity  ftom  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  sent.  ' 
Having  seen  it  taken  from  the  p08tK>ffice,  I  can 
vouch  for  its  correctness,  verbatim  et  literatim^  ac- 
cording to  the  original  document.     It  evidently 


refers  to  a  trade  or  *  dicker'  partially  comideted, 
and  explains  itself: 

'*  *  Ix»V*o*^>u*  Int.  J|va  MOc  loi 

*•  •  Mr.  W  P  N If  you  woat  my  cow  you  cen  lure 

hir  for  25  dohurs  paable  three  month  after  date  sbe  giret 
2  galona  a  day  aod  a  ga|aing  Gaoao  W  P '  ** 

**  *  Jerry  Kellbb'  was  an  Irish  lawyer  whose 
fees  and  promotion  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  mer- 
its. Mayne,  a  man  of  profound  dullness,  was 
made  a  judge.  *  There,'  Keller  was  beard  to  mnt- 
ter  one  day,  in  a  voice  like  distant  thunder,  '  then 
sits  Mayne,  risen  by  his  gravity ;  and  here  Keller, 
sunk  by  his  levity.  What  would  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton say  to  t&<rff'" 

As  a  specimen  of  **  taking  it  cooDy"  we  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  richer  than  this,  firom  a  Ten- 
nessee contributor,  has  come  to  the  Drawer: 

**  Mr.  Barnes,  wife,  and  two  children,  his  niece, 
and  another  young  lady,  with  the  writer,  fonned  a 
party  leaving  Memphis  for  Clarksville,  TcnncMee, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1857.  Arriring 
at  Smithland,  we  were  compelled  to  take  a  aoufi- 
er  boat,  on  account  of  the  extreme  lownets  of  tk 
Cumberland  River.  Such  was  found  in  the  Neibt 
Miller,  a  very  nice  little  stem-wheeler.  We  wen 
proceeding  on  our  way  rejoicing,  when  suddenly 
we  were  all  thrown  out  of  our  nests  and  biooght 
up  standing  in  the  middle  of  our  state-rooms.  All 
the  gentlemen  rushed  out  in  diahabitU  to  learn  the 
trouble,  and  were  frankly  told  by  the  captain  that 
his  boat  was  badly  snagged,  and  would  sink  in  a 
few  minutes !  Mr.  Barnes  flew  with  the  alarm  to 
his  wife  and  the  young  ladies,  seized  his  child^ 
deposited  them  safely  in  a  wood-boat  which  the 
Nettie  fortunately  had  in  tow,  and  ran  back.  Sor- 
prised  not  to  see  any  of  the  ladies  out  yet,  be  msb- 
ed  to  his  wife's  room,  and  found  her  very  qnietlj 
washing  her  face  and  hands. 

**  *  Why,  my  dear,  the  boat  will  sink  in  leis  than 
three  minutes  I' 

''  *  Well,'  she  replied,  '  I  think  I  can  be  ont  be- 
fore  that  time.' 

**  Dragging  her  along,  he  rushed,  almost  firanMc 
with  excitement,  to  the  young  ladies'  room,  and 
found  them  very  quietly  copibing  their  hair. 

**  *  For  Heaven's  sake,'  says  be,  '  yonng  ladiea, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  The  boat  will  sink  in  less 
than  two  minutes ;  and  here  you  are  combing  your 
hair!' 

*'  *  Why,  uncle,'  says  the  niece,  *  you  didn't  ex- 
pect us  to  go  out  there  before  all  those  yonng  men 
with  our  hair  in  this  fix — did  you  ?' 

*'  All  were  finally  safe  on  board  the  wood-boat, 
except  the  captain  and  two  or  three  of  the  crew. 
The  steam  was  rushing  from  the  boiler  with  a  thn> 
der-like  roar,  and  the  timbers  of  the  almost  rankeo 
boat  were  cracking  furiously ;  but  loud  above  all 
these  an  old  maid  was  heard  to  scream,  *  Oh,  cap* 
tain,  do  go  back  to  my  room  and  bring  m  mf 
teethr 

"  St.  Paul,  ItfumEsoxA  Tbrbitort,  Jamarg^ 
1858. — Some  of  us,  members  of  the  bar  ont  West, 
enjoy  your  legal  anecdotes  hugely,  and  the  asm- 
pies  of  legal  documents  reported  in  the  Drawer  are 
rich  in  the  extreme.  Your  *  Wisconsin  Scribe,'  for 
instance,  gives  us  a  good  thing  in  the  way  of  ade- 
cree  for  divorce,  as  *  did  up*  by  Mr.  Jostioe  Peten ; 
but  we  occasionally  scare  up  a  good  note  out  here 
in  Minnesota,  in  the  higher  courts.     At  ths  latt 
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Term  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  this 
aty,  a  coaple  of  representatives  fh>m  the  rural  dis- 
triota  walked  up  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  submitted 
the  following,  with  the  air  of  a  foreman  who  has 
JQSt  reported  an  indictment  for  murder : 

SAurr  Pa0L  M  T  O^titr  iltk  18S1 

TO  THB  Said  Goitbt  or  Comiox  Plkaox 

I  John  Roosea  want  to  get  m  j  Natorelized  Pappen    I 

ftlK>  George  Rooten  want  to  get  My  peapperes  of  Natu- 

ralizatioa  to  be  come  Asitiion  of  the  united  Steats  ac- 

eoiden  to  8d  Law  of  the  united  Steata 

Gkoeob  Roobbc  age  S4  jeares 
John  Koobkm  age  23  jeaiea 
Th»  Bear«n  of  this  is  Sodiafied  to  be  come  asitiaen  of 
the  nnited  Steata  and  to  Swear  against  all  forran  Pours 
and  alegens  aoorden  to  the  Law  of  the  union  And  terltory 
ofMTeritory 

*'  We  observed  a  broad  gpte  break  over  the  usu- 
ally  placid  conntenance  of  our  friend  Prescott,  the 
clerk  of  *said*  court,  while  inspecting  the  docu- 
ment;  and  the  parties  having  been  duly  sworn 
*  against  all  forren  pours  and  alegens/  l^  submit- 
ted it  to  ns,  and  we  thought  of  the  Drawer  right 
off."  

A  LBABNBD  doctor  of  medicine  writes :  *'  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  Drawer  open  for  the  reception  of 
medical  items.  An  incident  has  recently  occurred 
In  my  practice  wMch  has  amused  me  greatly ;  and 
if  others  enjoy  it,  I  shall  be  paid  for  reporting  the 
case.  One  of  my  patients  related  the  facts  in  his 
own  experience  on  this  wise : 

"*When  you  visited  me  yesterday,  doctor,  I 
hoped  the  remedies  you  had  administered  had  put 
an  entire  stop  to  this  fit  of  the  gout.  But  how  un- 
reliable are  all  human  expectations !  This  morn- 
ing I  had  an  urgent  call  on  business  into  a  distant 
part  of  the  town,  which  I  thought,  with  using  the 
necessary  precautions,  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  for 
me  to  answer.  With  the  assistance  of  my  wife  I 
accordingly  put  on  my  thickest  overcoat,  and  over 
that  my  India-rubber  coat ;  while  my  lame  foot  was 
incased  in  the  loosest  shoe  we  could  find ;  and  Jim 
took  special  care  to  wrap  as  much  of  me  as  he 
could  in  my  largest  buffalo  robe,  which  human 
hands  had  not  touched  since  last  March.  So,  com- 
fortably ensconced,  I  started  to  face  the  easterly 
wind  and  rain,  though  out  of  door  for  the  first  time 
within  a  week.  I  soon  began  to  feel  better,  as  I 
always  do  after  having  been  shut  up  several  days 
in  the  house.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
sting — and  wueh  a  sting  as  none  but  sufferers  like 
myself  can  fully  understand— returned  to  the  spot 
**  where  it  delights  to  dwell."  At  first  I  called 
myself  some  hard  names  for  daring  to  go  out  in 
such  weather  with. such  health;  but  I  bore  the 
twinges  of  pain  with  considerable  screwing  and 
grunting,  till  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  my  destina- 
tion. I  then  **  hastened  slowly**  out  of  my  car- 
riage, and  began  to  look  about  me  with  a  view  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  damage  resulting  from  the 
rash  exposure  of  my  health.  Some  unusual  sound 
suddenly  caused  me  to  look  toward  the  boffalo- 
robe  remaining  in  my  carriage,  from  which,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  bumble-bees  flying  by  the 
dozen. 

**  *  It  appeared  that  they  had  selected  one  comer 
of  this  robe  for  their  winter-quarters.  In  a  fold  of 
which  they  had  built  their  nest,  and  had  stowed 
themselves  nicely  away  in  a  dormant  state.  The 
Jarring  which  they  had  experienced,  together  with 
the  warmth  of  my  feverish  foot,  had  put  new  life 


into  them,  and  they  were  flying  briskly  about,  ev- 
idently thinking  "  merry  May*'  had  come  again. 

^*  *  All  this  seemed  plain  enough,  thought  I ;  but 
could  this  reviving  of  the  bees  liave  any  thing  to 
do  with  reviving  the  gouty  pains  in  my  foot  ?  On 
slipping  off  the  loose  shoe  from  the  affected  foot,  I 
discovered  that  two  of  the  liees  had  crawled  in  be- 
tween that  and  my  stocking,  and,  in  order  to  ex- 
press most  pointedly  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  their 
benefactor,  had  gone,  in  their  way,  to  kissing  liis 
great-toe.  The  gouty  pains  did  not  continue  long ; 
and  I  was  not  sure  but  this  puncturing  process  did 
good  homeopathically,  so  far  as  "  like  cures  like.'* 
That  part  of  the  treatment  to  which  I  most  object 
is  their  not  adhering  to  that  fundamental  principle 
of  homeopathy  which  requires  remedies  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  extremely  small  doses.'  '* 


The  following  I  have  often  seen  in  print,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  its  solution;  will  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Drawer  give  it  ? 
ENIGMA. 
Sir  nWajj  charged  at  Agineourt, 

Sooth,  Hwaa  an  awfnl  day  I 
And  though,  in  that  old  age  of  sport, 
The  rufflers  of  the  camp  and  court 

Found  little  time  to  pray— 
*TU  said  Sir  UUary  mutter'd  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer. 

My  first,  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun; 
My  next,  with  its  cold  and  quiet  cloud. 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud 

Before  the  day  is  done: 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eyes 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies  I 


This  story  (rom  a  Western  wag  is  a  genuine 
out-wester : 

"  In  recently  making  the  trip  in  a  stage-coach 
over  the  rugged  range  of  hills  called  the  *  Baraboo 
Bluffs,*  between  the  towns  of  Lodi  and  Baraboo,  in 
Wisconsin,  the  coachful  of  squeezed  and  jolted  pas- 
sengers found  some  relief  from  the  tediousness  of 
the  journey  in  the  original  remarks  which,  from 
time  to  time,  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  elderl}-  woman 
who  was  one  of  the  company. 

**  She  persisted  in  expressing  great  contempt  for 
the  other  sex,  and  for  married  life  generally,  and 
intimated  that  such  had  always  been  her  opinion  ; 
and  as  it  had  previously  leaked  out  from  her  con- 
versation that  she  had  been  married  and  had 
raised  a  large  family  of  children,  I  ventured  to  ask 
her  how  it  happened,  that,  with  the  feelings  of  con- 
tempt she  had  from  the  first  felt  for  the  men,  she 
ever  could  have  married  one  of  them  ? 

"  *  Wa'al,*  said  she,  *young  man,  I'll  tell  you  jest 
how  *twas.  When  I  was  a  little  gal  I  lived  in  a 
family  where  there  was  an  old  maid,  who,  in  going 
up  stairs  to  bed,  had  to  go  through  an  entry  way 
where  there  was  a  pile  of  potatoes  in  one  comer, 
and  she  used  to  make  me  go  and  cover  'em  up  with 
a  blanket  before  she  went  by  'em,  for  fear  they*d 
see  her,  'cause  they  had  eyes.  Wa*al,  thinks  I,  if 
old  maids  is  like  that,  I  won*t  be  one  nohow.  So 
you  see,  as  soon  as  I  got  old  enough,  like  a  fool,  I 
went  and  got  married.* " 

I2C  these  times,  when  the  commercial  standing  of 
the  best  of  men  is  liable  to  suspicion — ^when  bank 
presidents  and  merchant  princes  are  suspected  of 
running  away  if  they  leave  suddenly — it  is  not  cer- 
tain but  that  Thompson,  of  Walton,  in  Georgia,  is 
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wise  in  advertising  his  intention  to  make  a  brief 
visit  in  another  county.  He  puts  the  following 
into  the  village  paper : 

TO  ALl,  PARTIES  CONCBRKBD. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER,  WISHING  TO  VISIT  THE 
neir  Connty  of  Olaicock,  and  not  being  willing  to  de- 
part without  taidng  an  affectionate  leare  of  hla  losing, 
kind,  homane,  and  eharltable  feUow-citiseos,  thus  pub- 
licly gives  notice  that  he  will  start  for  the  above  destina- 
tion on  Monday,  the  39th  instaut. 

CHARLES  A.  THOMPSON, 

Of  Walton. 
N.  B.— He  expects  to  leave  in  broad  daylight,  and  will 
be  absent  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

"  Dr.  Thompson,  *  mine  host'  of  the  Atlanta  Ho- 
tel, was  in  your  Drawer,"  sars  a  Georgia  corre- 
spondent, **  as  Judge  Underwood's  *  Know-Nothing 
man.'  The  Doctor  is  a  jolly,  free-hearted  Georgia 
landlord ;  but  his  wit  is  often  blunt-pointed,  and 
misses  fire.  He  had  furnished  a  hurried  breakfast 
for  some  Southern  passengers  by  the  cars — ^bustling 
about,  with  all  sorts  of  helter-ekelter  sayings. 

**  *  Gentlemen,  here's  your  breakfast.  I've  seen 
better,  and  I've  seen  worse.' 

"  *  I  never  did  see  much  worse,'  says  one  of  the 
passengers. 

*'  The  Doctor  was  taken  down.  As  they  rose  to 
pass  out,  asking  what  was  to  pay, 

"  *  Fifty  cents  down,  or  a  dollar  when  we  charge 
it,'  said  the  Doctor. 

**  *■  Well,  charge  it,  then,'  said  our  grumbling 
friend. 

*'  *  I'm  sold !'  said  the  Doctor.  *  Go  on,  gentle- 
men ;  I'll  charge  it.' " 

Georgia,  by  an  old  friend,  writes  :  "  The  year 
1818  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  old  people  of 
Georgia  as  the  dry  year,  in  which  com  did  not  ma- 
ture at  all  in  large  portions  of  the  State. 

"  *I'vegot  the  com  which  will  stand  the  drought,* 
said  Austin  Edwards,  the  landlord  of  Elberton  Hp- 
tel,  to  Judge  Dooly,  then  Judge  of  the  Northern 
Circuit.  *  I  got  the  seed  from  a  Tennessee  hog- 
drover,  and  planted  a  square  in  my  garden ;  every 
stalk  had  six  large  ears,  and  hanging  to  the  tassel 
was  a  nice  little  gourd  full  of  shell'd  com.  It 
beats  all  natnr*,  Jndge  1  Did  you  ever  hear  the 
like?' 

**  The  Judge  listened  to  the  landlord  with  great 
gravity,  and  replied, 

"  *  Why,  Austin,  'tain't  a  circumstance  to  the 
com  made  by  our  friend  Tom  Ha3mes,  of  Hancock 
County.  At  court  there,  last  week,  I  staid  with 
Tom.  Ho  was  Just  finishing  gathering  in  a  piece 
of  bottom  land  which  he  cleared  last  winter  and 
planted  in  June.  It  never  rained  upon  it  at  all. 
He  turned  his  hogs  in  to  eat  the  almost  dried-up 
small  stalks.  Going  to  look  after  his  hogs  the 
next  morning,  he  saw  an  old  one  in  great  glee  with 
a  large  ear  of  com  in  her  mouth.  He  couldn't  im- 
agine where  she  had  got  it;  but,  on  examining 
closely,  he  found  she  had  rooted  it  up  from  the  foot 
of  a  dried-up  corn-stalk.  Astonished,  he  looked  at 
another,  and  another.  He  then  had  his  field  well 
dug  over,  and  found  from  one  to  ten  ears  at  the 
root  all  over  the  field.  He  said  he  made  an  excel- 
lent crop.* 

**  *  Well,  well,'  said  Austin,  *  that  beats  my  com ! 
I  must  have  some  of  that  seed.' 

"  It  was  thus  Judge  Dooly  handled  great  liars." 


"  A  TOONo,  newly-admitted  attorney.  In  1819, 


named  John  Jacks,  was  spouting  furioosly  at  the 
hotel  in  Greensborongh,  Georgia,  agunst  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  g^reat  statesman  of  South  Candhuu 
*  He  ought'n't  to  be  elected  constable  in  his  dis- 
trict. He  hasn't  either  talents  or  principlei,'  said 
JadLS. 

*'  Judge  Dooly  heard  him  out,  and,  with  great 
gravity,  replied, 

<'  'Mr.  Jacks,  I  know  Mr.  Calhoun  well ;  and 
I  am  certain  of  hb  modesty  and  great  respect  for 
public  opinion ;  and  if  you  will  write  to  him,  be 
will  take  down  his  name,  and  not  nm  for  Congress 
at  all.' 

'*  Jacks  was  sold ;  he  never  got  over  it  dnrix^ 
his  stay  in  Greensborongh.  He  wait  to  the  West, 
and  exploded  under  an  excessive  pressuroof  greai- 
ness  unappreciated." 

"  A  FEW  years  ago,"  says  a  correspondent  of 
ours,  ^*  in  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin,  a  preacb- 
er  of  a  certain  persuasion  which  denounces  all  as- 
sociations outside  of  the  Church  as  utterly  unca- 
nonical,  took  for  his  text  that  sadly  unheeded  ad- 
vice of  Paul,  *  There  should  be  no  sekumt.* 

"  *Here,  my  brethring,'  said  he,  'we  have  the 
plain  word  of  Scripture  against  all  tchamesf  It 
knocks  on  the  head  the  Missionary  tdttme^  the  Bi- 
ble scheme^  the  Tract  tchftne^  the  Sunday-school 
Bcheme^  and  the  Temperance  tchtme^  and  all  sidi 
like  devices  of  the  devil !' " 

Many  a  glorious  speculation  has  failed  Ibr  the 
same  good  reason  that  the  old  Texas  Ranger  gave 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  didn't  buy  land  when 
it  was  dog  cheap.    A  correspondent  teUs  the  story : 

"  *  Well,  I  did  come  nigh  onto  taking  eight  thou- 
sand acres  onest,'  said  old  Joe,  mournfully.  '  Ton 
see,  two  of  the  boys  came  in  one  day  from  an  In- 
dian hunt,  without  any  shoes,  and  ofiered  me  their 
titles  to  the  two  leagues  just  below  here  for  «  pair 
of  boots.' 

"  *  For  a  pair  of  boots !'  I  cried  out. 

"  *  Yes,  for  a  pair  of  boots  for  each  league.' 

'*'But  why,  on  earth,  didn't  you  take  it? 
They'd  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  to- 
day.    Why  didn't  you  give  them  the  boots  ?* 

"  *  Jest  'cause  I  didn't  have  the  boots  to  give,' 
said  old  Joe,  as  he  took  another  chew  ci  tobacco, 
quite  as  contented  as  if  he  owned  two  leagues  of 
land."  

"  Here,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  is  a  speci- 
men  of  Western  eloquence  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  print,  but  which  I  have  seen  in  the  handwriting 
of  a  celebrated  Doctor  of  Divinity,  who,  if  he 
should  happen  to  See  it  here,  will  wonder  how  it  god 
into  the  Drawer : 

"  *  Who  discovered  the  North  Pole  ?— Onr  own 
illustrious  Jefferson.  Who  hung  the  star-span- 
gled banner  on  the  heaven-piercing  summit  of  tbe 
Andes  ? — Our  own  immortal  Franklin.  Who  ^m- 
coVered  the  route  to  Cappadocia  by  the  way  of 
Cape  Cod  ?— That  fearless  Moorish  navigator,  I^if- 
anini.  Let  us,  then,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  koc^ 
oscope  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  Magna  Cliarta  in 
the  other,  plunge  boldly  on  the  raging  billows  «f 
the  Mississippi,  and  leave  no  sea  untried  antH  we^ 
shall  have  united  Tivoli  with  Tripoli,  and  Gretna 
Green  with  tbe  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Then,  and  then 
only,  shall  be  brought  to  light  Tarantula  —  that 
long  lost  isle  of  bUss  of  which  a  Pluto  reasoned  and 
a  Galen  sung.' " 
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A  Doable  Bar. 
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A  Bar. 


A  High  Note.— Value  Fifty  Dolbrs. 


'A  Low  Note.— Value  Twenty-live  Cents.  A  Shake. 
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A  Slide. 


A  Sharp. 


r-^-V 


A  Flat. 


A  Kstur&l  Consequeoee^ 


Allegro.^Quick  Time. 


^*^^ 


Andante.— Slow. 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  300  Canal  Street,  New  York,  and  drawn  by  VoiGT 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume* 


FiouBB  1.— Equkstbiam  Costume. 
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THE  Equestrian  Habit  which  we  engrave  for 
this  month  commends  itself  by  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  and  by  its  adaptability  as  well  for  the  light 
stuffs  which  suit  the  present  season  as  for  the 
darker  and  heavier  materials  appropriate  for  later 
autumn.  In  our  engraving  the  jacket  is  of  jaco- 
net, trimmed  with  a  narrow  pea-green  silk  cord 
set  on  in  double  lines,  with  buttons  and  pendents 
to  match,  the  centre  being  white  with  a  green 
border.  It  is  confined  by  a  cross-lacing  oi  the 
name  cord,  forming  lozenges  over  the  vest.  The 
sleeves  are  of  moderate  fullness,  widening  below. 
At  the  back  of  the  arm  they  reach  midway  to  the 
wrist,  but  are  cut  away  in  front  with  a  sweep, 
opening  to  the  elbow,  where  they  are  ornamented 
with  buttons ;  they  are  bordered  with  cord  to  match. 
The  under-sleeve  is  of  tulle  bouilhnnSe^  with  nar- 
row stripes  of  green  or  black  velvet.  The  vest  is 
of  white  Marseilles,  with  small  gold  buttons,  and 
edged  with  a  narrow  purling.  The  chemisette  is 
of  insertion,  with  a  narrow  purling  at  the  top.  The 
skirt  may  be  of  any  suitable  material.  When  this 
dress  is  made  of  heavy  materials,  a  more  elaborate 
style  of  trimming  may  be  employed.  It  appears 
to  special  advantage  in  a  Polish  green  habit  cloth, 
when  the  straw  hat  may  be  replaced  by  the  jockey 
cap,  which,  with  the  riding-hat,  is  represented  be- 
low. The  cap  is  indeed  the  latest  mode;  it  is 
made  of  velvet.     The  hat  is  of  straw,  trimmed 


FiooRE  8.— Hood  Cap. 

with  a  white  plume,  a  rich  straw  braid,  aaivUte 
ribbons  and  rosettes. 

The  Hood  Cap  is  designed  to  be  worn  witfc  • 
robe  de  chambre.  It  is  made  of  a  deq>  Uonde,  tim> 
ing  all  round.  The  front  row  is  turned  back  «p« 
the  other  to  form  a  barbe,  and  is  trimmed  abomttbe 
crown  with  a  small  ribbon  rucke  which  comes  ftr- 
ward  to  meet  the  ornaments  of  the  front.  Ob  ^ 
top  is  a  bunch  of  ribbons,  and  a  double  row  of  Sa 
5  ribbon  joins  the  two  barbes  under  the  clua. 


Figure  2.— Bu^i»o  Hat,  Caps,  etc. 


Figure  4.— Musijn  UKmu-iUHB?*. 
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No.  CI.-OCTOBER,  1858.-V0L  XVII. 


TUK  UIBLOGBA. 


STRAIN^S  RIDE  OVER  THE  ANDES. 

CIt  was  tho  dedgn  of  Lieotenont  Strain  to  write  out 
th«  details  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  Paragnaj,  and 
publish  it  consecutively  witli  this.  The  two  were  then, 
wiUi  the  Darien  Expedition,  to  be  put  in  a  boolc  form. 
His  sudden  and  unexpected  death  having  prevented  the 
eompletion  of  this  plan,  his  papers  were  placed  in  my 
bands  for  publication.  J.  T.  Hxadlbt.] 

LIEUTENANT  STRAIN  having  been  for  a 
long  time  on  duty  on  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, was  ordered  home  in  the  United  States 
store-ship  Lexington,  Having  doubled  Cape 
Horn  three  times  in  three  years  ho  was  not 
anxious  to  make  a  fourth  trip,  and  so  asked 
and  obtained  permission  to  leave  the  vessel  at 
YalpanuBO,  and  striking  across  the  continent 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  there  wait  her  arrival.  In 
the  middle  of  February  he,  with  two  compan- 
ions, set  out  from  Valparaiso  to  visit  Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chili. 

Two  hirlockaa — ^vehicles  resembling  a  rudely- 
constructed,  old-fashioned  chaise,  capable  each 
of  carrying  two  persons — ^were  the  only  convey- 
ances.     These  birlochas  were  drawn  by  one 


horse  within  the  shafts  and  another  without, 
attached,  by  a  single  trace,  to  the  left  side. 
On  the  latter  the  driver  sat,  who,  with  power- 
ful bits,  controlled  both  animals.  On  ascend- 
ing hills  a  third  horse  was  often  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  shafts.  Accompanying  them 
were  two  extra  peons,  each  leading  eight  extra 
horses,  to  serve  instead  of  relays,  of  which  there 
were  none  on  the  road.  Emerging  from  the 
city  a  little  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  commenced  ascending  by  zigzags  the  range 
of  hills  behind  it,  and  soon  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit and  looked  back  on  the  town,  the  harbor, 
and  the  broad  Pacific  sleeping  in  the  distance. 
As  Strain  saw  the  black  hull  of  the  Lexington 
resting  motionless  on  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
soon  to  start  on  her  race  around  the  Cape,  a 
feeling  of  regret  stole  over  him  that  he  had  left 
so  many  warm  and  genial  companions,  to  un- 
dertake the  long,  solitary,  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney across  the  Andes,  for  his  two  friends  were 
to  accompany  him  np  farther  than  Santiago. 
Waving  a  silent  adieu,  and  throwing  one  look 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1858,  by  Harper  and  Brot)ien,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  Dis- 
trtct  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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upon  the  blue  ocean  which,  for  twelve  yean, 
had  been  his  home,  he  tamed  toward  the 
monntains  that,  far  away  on  the  eastern  horizon, 
lifted  their  glittering  summits,  peak  vpon  peak, 
into  the  clear  heavens  above. 

He  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  skillful  yet 
furious  driving  of  these  crazy  vehicles  for  which 
the  birlocheros  are  so  notorious.  Hitherto  it 
had  been  up-hill  work,  and  hence  slow.  But 
now  they  had  reached  the  summit,  and  the 
rolling  country  that  stretched  away  before  them 
gave  full  scope  to  the  drivers  to  show  their  Jehu 
propensities.  Without  stopping,  the  rider  of 
the  extra  horse,  which  had  been  fastened  to  the 
birlocha  to  assist  in  the  ascent,  unhooked  him, 
and  thi-owing  the  trace  over  the  dash-board, 
rushed  off  like  a  Bedouin  to  assist  in  driving 
the  spare  animals.  The  birlochas  also  dashed 
off  on  a  wild  gallop,  which  made  it  difficult  for 
the  occupants  to  retain  their  seats. 

Up  and  down  the  gentle  ascents,  and  away 
across  the  level  stretches,  they  swept  on  at  a 
rate  that  prevented  any  study  of  the  country. 
Arriving  at  Casa  Bianca  about  four  o'clock  they 
determined,  as  it  contained  a  good  hotel  kept 
by  an  Englishman,  to  spend  the  night  there. 
To  this  arrangement,  however,  the  drivers  would 
not  consent,  having  resolved  to  push  on  to  a 
viUage  farther  ahead.  After  arguing  the  mat- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  Strain  cut  it  short  by  threat- 
ening to  knock  the  capitaz  down.  The  chief 
driver  then  demanded  money  to  feed  his  horses. 
This  Strain  refused  to  give,  and  dismissed  the 
whole  with  what  the  sailors  call  a  left-handed 
blessing,  declaring  he  would  not  give  them  a 
single  cuartillo.  After  they  were  gone  the 
landlord  told  him  that  his  course  was  impolitic, 
for  if  the  rascally  drivers  find  they  are  to  receive 
nothing  as  a  present  to  themselves,  they  are 
very  apt,  ii^some  awkward  place,  to  let  the 
birlochas  capsize,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
occupants.  So  he  called  back  the  drivers  and 
gave  to  them  what  he  had  refused  to  the  capi- 
taZf  hinting  that  he  was  pleased  with  their  con- 
duct, and  offended  only  with  the  former.  Hav- 
ing thus  harmonized  matters,  all  went  to  sup- 
per. 

The  next  morning  they  were  early  en  routej 
and  as  the  birlochas  dashed  at  a  gallop  out  into 
the  open  country,  a  cold,  chilling  breeze,  ap- 
parently fi^esh  from  the  snow-peaks  beyond, 
made  the  travelers,  though  wrapped  in  heavy 
cloaks,  shrink  and  cower  into  the  comers  of 
their  vehicles.  A  long  ascent  was  before  them, 
but  the  temperature  was  low  and  the  horses 
fresh,  and  they  pushed  up  it  on  a  brisk  trot  un- 
til the  summit  was  reached,  when  they  again 
strack  into  a  sharp  gallop,  and  went  rattling 
down  the  slope.  The  road  was  cut  in  zigzags, 
and  in  makii^^  the  sharp  turns  the  vehicles 
would  come  round  with  a  jerk  that  made  the 
inmates  often  start  with  anxiety.  It  was  dark, 
and  they  did  not  know  but  some  of  these  acute 
angles  were  made  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

At  length  the  long-wished-for  dawn  broke 
over  the  cold  and  strange  landscape,  and  after 


a  gallop  of  a  few  miles  they  entered,  throng  t 
long  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars,  the  stiig- 
gling  village  of  Curucnbi.  The  chickens  nU' 
ning  around  in  the  yard  of  the  hotel  were  soon  on 
the  table,  and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  they  agiio 
took  the  road,  and,  having  fresh  horses,  sped  os 
at  a  tearing  gallop  through  a  beantifal  vailej 
on  which  the  morning  sunlight  lay  like  a  ble»- 
ing.  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  road  was  thioog- 
ed  with  neatly-dressed  peasants  going  to  make 
their  holiday  visits.  Most  of  them  were  o& 
horseback,  and  both  men  and  women  being 
beautiful  riders  they  presented  a  gay  and  grMe- 
f  ul  appearance.  Many  of  the  peasant  girls  were 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  using  a  side-saddle  in- 
stead of  riding  astride,  as  they  do  in  Bnsi], 
seemed  farther  advanced  in  civilization  dian 
one  was  led  to  expect.  A  little  after  ten  tkey 
arrived  at  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Cnesta  dd 
Prado,  the  summit  of  which  is  reached  hf  mam 
ninety  zigzags.  Up  this,  with  the  son  Beartf 
at  meridian,  they  slowly  toiled,  while  tbetet, 
predicted  by  the  driver,  together  with  the  foA)- 
cating  dust,  made  the  journey  a  difficult  and 
painful  one. 

But  when  the  ascent  was  at  last  gamed,  the 
view  from  it  amply  repaid  the  labor.  Biang 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine^-foor 
feet  in  the  heavens,  its  top  commanded  U^  sur- 
rounding region  to  a  vast  extent  Behind  them 
lay  the  beautiful  and  fertiW  valley  they  had  just 
left,  studded  with  groves  and  neat  farm-houses, 
dropped,  apparently  at  random,  in  the  centre 
of  richly-cultivated  fields,  the  yellow  grsm  of 
which  contrasted  pleasantly  with  the  bright 
green  of  the  poplars  that  lined  the  road  and  the 
avenues  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants. 
Before  them  was  ^read  the  immense  bann  of 
the  valley  of  the  Santiago,  inclosed  on  all  ndes 
but  one  with  high  hills  rising  abruptly,  like  art- 
ificial elevations  fh>m  the  plain,  or  islands  fiom 
the  sea.  Far  away  to  the  east  stretched  the 
colossal  range  of  the  Andes,  presenting  an  al- 
most impassable  barrier  to  the  adventsroia  trav- 
eler. Grand,  mysterious,  and  awfizl,  its  white 
and  silent  peaks  rose  one  above  anodier  till  they 
pierced  twenty-three  thousand  feet  into  the  dim 
heavens.  Clothed  to  the  waist  in  perpetoal 
snow,  their  immense  masses  and  almost  terrific 
outlines  overawe  the  beholder  and  fill  the  sool 
with  new  and  strange  sensations. 

The  valley  that  lay  between  them  and  the 
Andes,  with  its  green  groves  and  meadows  and 
yellow  grain,  and  laced  with  streams  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  furnished  a  strange  contrast  to  this 
majesty  and  grandeur. 

But  a  short  time,  however,  was  given  to  the 
enjo3rment  of  this  magnificent  and  sool-stirrisg 
panorama ;  for  the  shrill  cry  of  the  drivers  and 
strokes  of  their  whips  carried  them  to  the  de- 
scent,  down  which  the  horses  that  drew  Strain's 
birlocha  plunged  with  a  recklessness  that  Uixeat- 
ened  the  lives  of  alL  They  turned  the  fint 
zigzag  successfuRy ;  but  the  shaft  horse  becom- 
ing fttuitious  he  soon  grew  unmanageable,  and 
at  the  second  angle  kept  straight  on  to  the 
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brink  of  the  precipice,  on  the  reiy  edge  of  which 
the  driver,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  bit,  snc- 
ceeded  in  arresting  him.  Taming  the  horses 
back  into  the  middle  of  the  road  thej  again 
started  off,  and  were  bronght  np  at  the  next 
ngzag  in  the  same  perilous  position.  Again 
guided  back  into  the  road  they  started  off  anew, 
but  instead  of  making  the  angle  in  obedience 
to  the  bit  the  vicious  shaft-horse  kept  straight 
on  as  before,  and,  unable  to  stop  him,  the  driv- 
er succeeded  only  in  turning  him  aside,  leaving 
the  wheel  of  the  carriage  within  a  foot  of  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  which  here  dropped  nine 
hundred  feet  into  the  chasm  below.  The  affair 
was  now  becoming  serious,  and  Strain  jumped 
out,  advising  his  friend  to  do  the  same.  The 
latter,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  looked  at  his 
patent-leather  boots,  with  which  he  was  to  walk 
the  cacpital  of  Santiago,  and  confessed  that,  al- 
though in  great  bodily  fear,  he  could  not  think 
of  soiling  them.  Strain  was  not  sorry  he  had 
acted  on  the  hint  of  the  landlord  at  Casa  Bian- 
ca  and  prppitiated  the  drivers,  for  nothing  was 
easier  than  for  them  to  save  themselves  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  tip  the  occupants  of  the  bir- 
locha  to  Hades  below. 

Having  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  re- 
maining distance  to  Santiago  was  over  a  level 
ro&d  and  through  a  highly-cultivated  cham- 
pagne country. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Santiago 
is  the  Alameda,  or  Cafiada,  which  signifies  a 
glen — a  name  not  inappropriately  given,  for  it 
has  all  the  quiet  shade  and  freshness  of  one. 
This  avenue  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  wide,  and  stretches  for  more  than  a  mile 


directly  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is 
thickly  lined  with  tall  poplars,  while,  on  either 
side,  run  two  other  avenues,  also  bordered  with 
poplars.  Outside  of  the  whole,  one  on  each 
side,  run  two  rapid  streams,  fresh  from  the  snow 
peaks  of  the  Andes.  When  this  splendid  prom- 
enade is  crowded  with  the  beauty  of  the  ci4)i- 
tal,  it  presents  a  most  picturesque  appearance. 
From  the  centre  of  the  city  arises  a  rocky  emi- 
nence,  surmounted  by  a  fort,  which  at  all  times 
can  command  the  place.  The  view  from  this 
height,  embracing  the  city  below,  the  distant 
and  highly-cultivated  fields,  dotted  with  farm- 
houses and  sprinkled  with  lowing,  herds,  the 
sparkling  streams,  and,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
the  majestic  Ck>rdilleras,  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

The  commander  of  this  fortress  had  a  novel 
way  of  announcing  to  the  inhabitants  the  hour 
of  noon.  A  convex  lens  was  so  arranged  that, 
at  twelve  o'clock,  it  ignited  some  powder  con- 
nected with  the  fuse  of  a  gun,  and  thus  fired  it. 
The  sun  was  made  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  artillerist  and  town-clock.  If  the  climate 
was  like  that  of  England  noon  would  seldom 
be  announced.  The  Yankee  clock  has  not  yet 
reached  Santiago.* 

This  city  has  long  been  regarded,  and  justly 
so,  as  the  most  beautiful  South  American  capital. 
This  is  owing  more  to  its  position  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  than  to  the  city  itself.     The 


*  As  a  branch  of  our  National  Observatory  haa  been 
recently  established  in  Santiago,  the  announcements  of 
the  gnn  will  not  be  regarded  as  so  in&lllble,  and  the 
people  will  hare  k>  bother  their  heads  over  the  diflerenc« 
between  apparent  and  mean  time. 
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churches  are  well  enoughi  with  a  great  deal  of 
wealth  layiflhed  on  the  interior.  The  cathedral 
is  built  of  porphjrrj,  and  is  an  immense  and  im- 
posing edifice.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out 
and  commodious,  and  pared  with  mere  pebbles 
instead  of  large  round  stones.  The  houses, 
which  are  generally  of  adobe,  are  mostly  one 
story  in  height,  as  in  other  South  American 
cities,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes. There  are  few  public  ornaments,  and 
few  public  buildings  that  possess  much  interest. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  bad  character  for  mo- 
rality, and  Sir  Francis  Head  said  (referring  to 
women  of  ill  repute),  **  The  lower  rooms  of  the 
most  respectable  houses  are  let  to  them ;  and 
it  is  really  shocking  beyond  description  to  see 
them  sitting  at  their  doors,  with  a  candle  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room,  burning  before  sacred 
pictures  and  images.**  This  is  overdrawn. 
Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  class 
of  women  are  far  more  respectable  in  Southern 
countries  than  with  us.  In  Italy,  for  instance, 
not  one  is  allowed  in  the  street  as  such,  nor 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  city,  unless  she  fol- 
lows some  other  vocation.  This  makes  them 
more  respectable,  and  keeps  them  from  those 
terrible  rices  and  excesses  which  hurry  the  frail 
women  of  our  own  land  to  such  a  feaifhl  doom. 
There  is  a  rast  want  of  good  judgment  and  com- 
mon sense  exhibited  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  in  their  efforts  to  reform  this 
class ;  and,  we  might  add,  a  rast  amount  of  hy- 
pocrisy. Many  who,  like  Sir  Francis  Head, 
would  be  shocked  to  hare  one  of  these  frail  ones 
occupy  the  basement  of  a  respectable  house, 
would  prefer  to  occupy  a  hotel  at  which  a  no* 
torious  prima  donna  was  stopping,  and  think  it 
an  honor  to  have  their  daughters  introduced  to 
Madame  Rachel,  who  openly  flaunted  in  the  face 
of  the  public  the  fruits  of  her  dissolute  life. 
From  the  notorious  Empress  Catharine  down 
through  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks,  the 
moral  community  are  horrified  and  disgusted 
just  in  proportion  to  the  position  of  the  one  sin- 
ning. 

Still  Santiago,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  rery 
immoral  place ;  and  when  one  is  told  it  is  full 
of  priests,  it  is  erident  it  can  not  be  otherwise. 
The  streets  are  crowded  with  these  bloated  and 
lasy  monks  and  priests  loitering  along,  and 
wiUi  unblushing  effirontery  strolling  into  houses 
of  iU  repute,  where  they  can  be  seen  leaning 
orer  the  backs  of  the  chairs  of  dissolute  women, 
and  in  intimate  conrersation.  Still  the  people, 
from  ancient  custom,  touch  their  hats  respectiful- 
ly  to  them,  and  still  beliere  in  their  teaching. 

There  is,  howerer,  rery  little  real  respect  felt 
for  their  character ;  for  almost  all  of  them  hare 
fiimilies,  and  take  no  pains  to  conceal  their  dis- 
reputable conduct.  The  people  laugh  at  their 
immoralities,  and  send  their  wires  and  daugh- 
ters to  confess  to  them,  and  outwardly  exhibit 
all  the  forms  of  rererence. 

It  was  now  mid-summer,  and  the  fashionable 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  away  at  the  ra- 
rious  watering-places  or  on  the  sea-shore.    The 


few  who  could  not  afford  to  leave  shut  (hezo. 
selres  up  in  their  houses,  as  they  do  ill  more 
cultirated  cities,  feigning  themsehres  abseaL 
An  excursion  into  the  suburbs  rerealed  m  d^ 
tail  the  extreme  beau^  of  the  countiy,  whidr 
they  had  admired  in  die  panoramic  view  firon 
the  fortress.  You  ride  along,  mile  after  mOe, 
through  a  beautiful  avenue  of  poplan,  from 
which,  at  short  intervals,  smaller  avenuei  strib 
off  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhalntants,  that  are 
set  back  some  distance  from  the  main  road. 
These,  unlike  the  houses  of  the  town,  are  moit- 
ly  frame  buildings,  painted  white,  and  so  com- 
pletely embedded  in  foliage  that  yon  catch  only 
partial  glimpses  of  them  through  the  branches. 
There  was  a  quiet,  home-like  look  in  these  res- 
idences that  one  diid  not  expect  to  see  in  Sooth 
America. 

Santiago,  being  the  capital  of  Chili,  has  bone 
an  important  part  in  those  revolutions  that  hare 
rocked  the  South  American  continent  It  was 
here,  in  1814,  that  the  young  Carrera  made  the 
last  stand  for  the  patriots,  and,  when  Rancigu 
fell,  abandoned  all  hope,  and  the  passes  of  the 
Andes  became  crowded  with  the  rebel  chiefs  and 
men  of  distinction.  Beyond  those  impenetra- 
ble barriers  the  scattered  forces  were  rennited, 
and,  three  years  after,  re-entered  this  city  with 
waving  banners  and  shouts  of  exultation.  The 
decisive  battle  had  been  fought  fifty  miles  off  on 
the  twelfth,  and  yet  the  victorious  troops  trod 
the  streets  of  the  capital  on  the  fourteenth. 

After  a  week*s  pleasant  sojourn  in  Santiago, 
Strain  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  Andes, 
while  his  comrades  prepared  to  retom  to  ^ 
ship  Lexington,  Looking  around  for  some  good 
opportunity  for  continuing  his  joumer,  he  met 
an  Englishman,  whose  son,  a  resident  of  Mes- 
doza,  was  about  to  return  to  that  place,  and  the 
proposition  was  made  that  they  shoald  tra?d  ia 
company. 

The  27th  was  fixed  upon  for  their  departure, 
as  also  that  of  the  return  of  his  friends  to  dieir 
ressel.  Mutual  regrots  at  pardng  kept  them 
up  conrersing  until  the  arriral  of  the  birlocha, 
which  was  to  return  to  Valparaiso.  WiA  af- 
fectionate  adieus  and  mutual  good  wishes  fbr 
each  other's  welfare,  the  friends  parted.  Th« 
was  serered  the  last  link  that  bound  Stndn  to 
the  Lexington^  and  he  sat  and  smoked  with  Cap* 

tain  L till  morning.     At  six  he  and  his 

companion  mounted  and  rode  out  of  the  taSf. 
A  bright  sun,  a  smiling  landscape,  the  coolt 
fr^sh  breeze  of  morning,  and  a  rapid  pace,  mob 
dispelled  the  sadness  caused  by  the  absence  of 
his  comrades  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
in  daily  and  pleasant  intercourse. 

The  company  consisted  of  Don  Frederico, 
who  was  mounted  on  a  mule ;  his  peon,  Bertoi- 
do,  who  rode  a  large  black,  raw-boned  horse,  his 
lank,  uncouth  form  set  off  by  flca-bit«en  eiR 
and  the  stump  of  a  tail  grown  bald  with  sge; 
and  a  small  Chilian  boy  mounted  on  s  v^ 
and  leading  a  ricious  colt  that  kicked  at  creiy 
object  that  came  within  reach.  This  FredericOj 
who  was  to  be  his  companion  in  the  long  snd 
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desoUte  jonmej,  pioyed  to  be  a  plausible  icamp, 
who  had  inherited  from  his  father— originally  a 
hone-jockej — all  the  trickery  and  deception  by 
which  such  a  character  manages  to  sell  worth- 
less animals  at  a  high  price.  He  knew  jnst 
enough  English  to  swear  with  great  fluency, 
but  not  enough  for  any  other  purpose  under 
heaven.  Indeed,  in  the  yocabulary  of  profan- 
ity he^was  perfect ;  and  by  his  liberal  use  of  it, 
made  up  for  his  deficiency  in  farther  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  Bertoldo  was  an  excel- 
lent horseman,  but  he  wore  a  six-story  hat  that 
made  his  head,  at  a  little  distance  off,  appear 
to  be  precisely  in  the  centre  of  his  body.  To 
him  the  *'  whole  du^  of  man"  consisted  in  get- 
dng  drunk  on  every  opportunity,  and  no  man 
ever  stuck  to  his  creed  closer,  or  obeyed  it  more 
faithfully.  The  Chilian  boy  was  evidently  an 
oflipring  of  Somnus,  for  night  and  day,  stand- 
ing, sitting,  or  riding,  he  would  drop  asleep,  and 
thus  often  take  the  wrong  road  and  have  to 
retrace  his  footsteps.  As  for  Strain,  he  was 
mounted  on  a  miserable  mule  which  Frederico 
had  sold  to  him  for  about  double  his  value. 
But  though  his  companions  were  uninteresting, 
the  country  through  which  they  were  now  trav- 
eling was  beautiful.  Wheat  fields  stretched 
away  on  either  side  of  the  road,  interspersed 
with  farm-houses  embedded  in  shrubbery ;  rural 
ehnrches,  surrounded  with  neat  cottages,  rose 
ap  from  among  the  poplars,  under  the  branches 
of  which  gleamed  forth  smoothly-shayen  grass- 
phits,  while  fax  away  rose,  stem  and  majestic, 
the  lofty  Cordilleras. 

The  road  soon  became  thronged  with  the 
peasantry — men,  women,  boys,  and  priests — ^all 


on  horseback,  and  all  on  a  gallop.  Here  a  fat 
priest  would  lumber  along,  followed  by  two 
laughing  girls  on  one  horse — ^these  in  turn,  per- 
haps, by  a  little  boy  with  an  old  woman  behind 
him.  Some  were  carrying  water-melons,  oth- 
ers milk,  chickens,  eggs,  and  fish,  but  every 
thing  on  a  canter. 

Some  of  the  peasant-girls  were  better  dressed 
than  others,  and  rode  beautifully.  As  they 
swept  by  on  a  free  gallop  they  would  greet  the 
trayelers  with  a  nod  and  smile,  while  the  merry 
laugh  of  the  various  groups  rung  out  on  every 
side. 

The  peasantry,  whether  traveling  or  at  work, 
invariably  lifted  their  hats  to  the  strangers— a 
custom  peculiarly  grateful  to  a  traveler  in  a  dis- 
tant land.  At  half  past  nine  the  company  rode 
into  the  little  village  of  Colinas,  where,  with  an 
appetite  whetted  by  a  ride  of  twenty-one  miles 
in  the  morning  breeze,  they  partook  of  a  fru- 
gal breakfast.  Moimting  again,  they  rode  on 
through  the  same  delightful  country.  It  was 
harvest-time,  and  the  fields  rung  with  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  peasantry  treading  out  the 
grain  of  the  wealthier  proprietors  of  the  land. 
Their  own  little  farms  were  given  them  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  assist  in  harvest-time. 
Instead  of  regarding  this  as  a  tax  or  a  burden, 
they  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  pastime.  Males 
and  females  joined  in  the  merriment,  and  such 
romping,  and  shouting,  and  tumbling,  and  fly- 
ing of  straw,  and  uproarious  laughter,  Strain 
never  before  witnessed  in  any  country.  League 
after  league  they  passed  through  the  same  bois- 
terous mirth,  till  it  seemed  like  a  great  holiday ; 
while  in  the  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
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reach  over  the  open  pUdns,  could  be  seen  little 
white  clouds  suspended  here  and  there  in  the 
atmosphere,  showing  where  they  were  winnow- 
ing the  grain  under  the  steady  breeze  that  came 
down  from  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras.  The 
road  was  in  excellent  condition,  the  air  clear 
and  bracing,  and  all  combined  made  the  morn- 
ing ride  charming  and  delightful.  At  half  past 
two  they  rode  into  the  posada  of  Chacabuoo, 
having  accomplished  forty-two  miles  since  day- 
light. 

The  day  now  had  become  warm,  and  Strain 
resolved  to  halt  till  evening.  It  was  his  pur- 
pose to  start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
by  some  mistake  they  got  roused  at  midnight, 
and  by  one  were  on  the  road.  Having  retired 
at  nine,  he  had  but  three  hours'  rest,  and  not 
sleeping  any  the  night  before,  he  became  drow- 
sy, and  frequently  fell  asleep  in  his  saddle, 
which  several  times  nearly  pitched  him  into  the 
road.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  posada  they 
struck  from  the  main  road  into  the  original 
mule-path,  in  order  to  make  one  of  those 
''short  cuts**  which  travelers  amidst  mount- 
ains learn  to  avoid.  This  path  leading  up  the 
height  was  so  filled  with  stones  as  to  render 
it  almost  impassable,  while  running,  as  it  fre- 
quently did,  along  the  dizzy  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, made  the  traveling  it  very  dangerous,  es- 
pecially at  night.  It  was  moonlight,  or  they 
could  not  have  passed  in  safety.  The  light 
was  not  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  see 
clearly,  but  just  sufficient  to  reveal  the  dark 
spaces  over  which  they  hung.  On  the  sununit 
of  the  Cuesta  of  Chacabnco  the  path  again  join- 
ed the  main  road,  and  they  found,  in  their  case 
at  least,  that  the  ''longest  way  round  is"  not 
only  the  "  nearest**  but  the  safest  "  way  home.** 
From  the  top  there  is  said  to  be  a  magnificent 
view ;  but  darkness  lay  on  mountain  and  val- 
ley, and  all  around  was  uncertain,  wild,  and 
mysterious.  Here  the  patriot,  San  Martin, 
after  having  led  his  army,  one  by  one,  through 
the  gorges  of  the  Andes,  met  the  Spanish  forces, 
and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  drove  them  down 
the  mountain.  From  the  foot  of  thi^  mount- 
aia  to  San  Felipe,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the 
road  is  level,  leading  across  a  cultivated  plain, 
abounding  in  wheat,  hemp,  and  broom-corn. 
The  sides  are  bordered  with  cottages,  standing 
BO  closely  together  that,  for  the  whole  ten 
miles,  it  is  like  passing  through  a  populous  vil- 
lage.  As  they  approached  the  city  the  road 
lay  along  the  Aconcagua  River,  which,  wind- 
ing backward  and  forward  through  the  plain, 
compelled  ^em  to  cross  it  frequently.  There 
were  no  bridges  except  little  rustic  foot-bridges, 
which,  panning  the  stream  frequently  from 
high,  abrupt  banks,  composed  pleasing  and 
tastefid  features  in  the  landscape.  The  water, 
fresh  from  the  Andes,  was  icy  cold,  and  its 
volume,  increased  by  a  turbulent  tributary  near 
the  city,  made  the  fording  of  it  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Having  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
Don  Frederico  sent  the  peons  and  baggage  to 


the  hotel,  designing  to  take  Strain  direcdj  to 
the  house  of  his  uncle  to  rest  till  evening.  But, 
to  Strain's  surprise,  his  mule  refiued  to  stir. 
He  had  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  thin, 
raw-boned,  flea-bitten,  stub-tailed  black  horse. 
This  affection  had  been  coming  on  gradoaUy, 
but  heretofore  had  not  interfered  with  thdr 
movements.  Now,  however,  it  had  retched 
that  point  of  intensity  that  could  not  eodiue 
separation.  Seeing  ihe  black  hone  ptsniig 
down  the  street,  he  planted  his  fore-feet  firmlj 
on  the  ground  and  refused  to  stir  in  the  cfpo- 
site  direction.  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  sod 
heavy  strokes  of  the  spur  that  he  was  induced 
to  move,  and  when  he  did,  he  gave  vent  to  hit 
wounded  feelings  in  such  an  extraordinaiybi^ 
that  it  brought  all  the  inhabitants  in  die  neig^ 
borhood  to  the  door.  As  he  moved  lugubiioift- 
ly  along  he,  at  short  intervals,  gave  other  e^ud- 
ly  extraordinary  specimens  of  his  vocal  poMn. 
At  length  he  came  to  the  public  square,  vfaeie 
were  the  barracks,  in  which  a  military  band 
was  practicing.  The  music  seemed  to  de^eo 
the  g^ef  of  the  love-sick  creature,  and  st<^iig 
abruptly,  and  flinging  his  nose  pathetically  into 
the  air,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  still  more  af- 
tounding  manner.  The  band  stopped  instant- 
er,  and  the  players,  flinging  down  their  instn- 
ments,  with  the  soldiers,  rushed  to  the  doors, 
while  all  the  residents  near  flocked  out  of  their 
houses,  till  a  crowd  stood  in  the  street  Whes 
they  saw  what  was  the  matter  a  burst  of  kogb' 
ter  greeted  the  poor  traveler.  Between  the  ex* 
hibition  Strain  made  jerking  the  reins  and  ftrik- 
ing  wiA  his  heels,  and  the  poor  mule  girii^ 
forth  those  lamentable  sounds,  die  scene  wai 
inconceivably  ludicrous,  and  the  crowd  enjoyed 
it  keenly.  Every  fresh  explosion  was  followed 
by  a  peal  of  laughter,  and  "  Sooni  la  tropibar 
"Suoni  la  trombal'*  ("/Soimrf  the  tntmpdr) 
was  shouted  on  every  side.  The  disoonsobie 
beast  at  last  consented  to  move  on,  but  when  it 
reached  the  house  where  they  were  to  stop,  it 
gave  forth  one  more  parting  wail.  Don  Fted- 
erico's  uncle  being  absent,  they  were  received 
by  two  cousins  of  his,  a  male  and  female.  The 
latter  was  married,  though  extremely  joaag. 
She  had  been  pretty,  but  was  now  pide  and 
thin,  and  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  con- 
sumption. There  was  an  air  of  resigned  mel- 
ancholy about  her  that  made  her  deeply  inter- 
esting, while  her  look  and  conversation  i^ypeared 
as  if  her  thoughts  were  not  in  this  worid,  hot 
far  awtfy  in  that  spirit-land  to  which  she  wai 
fast  hastening.  It  evidently  wearied  her  to 
talk,  not  merely  from  physical  weakneti,  hm 
she  took  no  interest  in  the  common  topics  tfaer 
were  discussing,  and  after  a  short  time  left  (or 
her  own  apartment.  Strain,  drowsy  and  h- 
tigned,  soon  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  wa» 
finally  awakened  at  hearing  hto  name  pro- 
nounced by  Frederico.  As  he  slowly  opened 
his  eyes  he  saw  standing  before  him  a  creatnre 
of  rare  and  wondrous  beauty.  She  was  sooth- 
er of  Frederico*s  cousins,  whom  he  had  brought 
in  to  introduce.     Thoroughly  aroosed  by  this 
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lorely  apparition.  Strain  ^rung  to  hia  feet  to 
make  his  salatations,  when  his  spar  caught  in 
hii  poncho,  and  he  fell  hack  in  his  seat,  while 
SefioritaDelfina  smiled  at  his  awkward  predica- 
ment In  the  next  attempt  he  was  more  sac- 
cesafal,  and  a  kindly  shake  of  the  hand  and  a 
frank,  cordial  welcome  quickly  drove  away  his 
embarrassment.  He  had  been  warned  of  her 
charms  at  Santiago,  but  had  no  conception  that 
he  shoold  behold  sach  an  extraordinary  woman. 
She  was  young,  but  had  an  air  of  self-pos- 
Mssion,  almost  of  hauteur,  that  would  have  be- 
come a  queen.  Having  understood  that  Strain 
was  an  Englishman,  she  inquired  if  this  was 
his  first  visit  to  Chili.  Being  set  right  on.  this 
point,  she  congratulated  him  on  the  valuable 
acquisitions  his  countrymen  had.  made  on^  the 
Paeific  coast  in  the  possession  of  California. 
The  conversation  becoming  general,  she  exhib- 
ited  an  astonishing  knowledge  of  history  and 
geography,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  in  the 
most  select  and  cultivated  society ;  and  a  knowl- 
edge, too,  of  all  the  important  political  events 
that  had  transpired  in  Europe,  which  took  him 
completely  by  surprise.  She  put  question  after 
question,  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest ; 
and  when  she  came  to  more  recent  events,  he 
was  compelled  to  confess  that  she  was  better  in- 
formed respecting  them  than  himself,  as  he  had 
been  for  the  last  year  on  the  coasts  of  Mexico 
and  California,  and  hence  out  of  the  way  of  pe- 
riodicals. Taming  to  a  table,  he  found  a  collec- 
tion of  books  he  did  not  expect  to  see  at  that 
remote  point  of  civilization.  Volumes  lay  scat- 
tered around  nowadays  seldom  found  on  a  lady's 
table.     There  was  Corinne,  the  French  Ency- 


clopedists in  the  original,  and  other  workH. 
which  showed  that,  while  she  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  passing  political  events,  her  mind  was 
also  enriched  with  the  stores  of  literature.  He 
asked,  with  some  surprise,  if  she  read  the  en- 
cyclopedists. Her  half-negative,  and  the  blush 
which  mantled  her  cheek,  left  no  doubt  as  to 
the  truth,  while  she  could  not  converse  on  any 
topic  without  showing  that  her  mind  had  tak- 
en a  wide  range.  Their  interesting  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  that 
breakfast  was  ready.  Over  this  repast  she  pre- 
sided with  an  ease  and  elegance  that  made  hor 
as  charming  there  as  she  had  been  in  conversa- 
tion.. Up  to  >  this  time  Strain  had  been  perfect- 
ly ooBiented  with  his  traveling  apparel,  and  his 
personal  appearance  generally ;  but  such  is  the 
influence  of  female  beauty  on  the  manners  of 
gentlemen,  that  no  sooner  was  breakfast  over 
than  he  stole  away  to  the  barber's,  where,  after 
being  shaved  and  having  his  hair  dressed,  he 
returned  as  tidy  and  captivating  as  the  ground- 
work upon  which  he  operated,  and  his  own  limit- 
ed wardrobe,  would  permit.  At  mid-day  Sefio- 
rita  Delfina,  acting  the  part  of  hostess,  invited 
him  to  take  a  siesta,  which  he  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  sleepy — hoping,  in- 
stead, to  enjoy  her  presence  and  conversa- 
tion. But  she  remembered  the  nap  in  the 
chair  in  the  morning,  and  insisted  on  his  going 
to  bed.  He  was  put  into  a  room  with  a  bed 
whose  snow-white  linen  he  could  not  consent 
to  soil  with  his  dusty  clothing;  so,  using  it 
only  for  a  pillow,  he  lay  down  on  the  tiled  floor, 
and  was  soon  in  profound  slumber,  from  which 
ho  did  not  awaken  till  four  o'clock,  when  he 
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was  called  to  dinner.  This  was  elegantly  got 
np ;  and  a  pleasant  jonmey  across  the  mount- 
ains and  his  future  happiness  was  drunk  in 
Champagne — ^a  wine  unusual  in  any  part  of  this 
country.  During  dinner  she  spoke  of  Lago 
Encantada  and  the  Puente  del  Inca,  the  two 
most  interesting  objects  he  would  find  on  his 
journey,  and  gave  him  excellent  advice  as  to 
bis  traveling  arrangements.  After  dinner,  and 
when  alone  with  Strain,  she  informed  him  that 
her  father  was  a  refugee  from  Mendoza,  in  the 
Argentine  Bepublic,  whence  he  had  been  driven 
for  his  political  opinions.  She  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  all  the  political  history  and 
events  that  had  transpired  in  those  distracted 
provinces  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  gave  him 
more  insight  into  the  various  movements  than 
he  ever  before  had.  She  expressed  her  opin- 
ions fearlessly;  and,  when  she  came  to  de- 
nounce the  petty  tyrants  who  ruled  her  native 
country,  that  hitherto  dreamy  eye  flashed  fire, 
and  the  delicate  mouth  became  rigid  as  iron. 
The  transformation  was  complete ;  and  as  she 
dilated  on  the  wrongs  of  her  country,  and  point- 
ed out  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued. 
Strain  gazed  at  her  in  undisguised  admiration. 
There  was  an  independence  of  thought  in  what 
she  said,  and  a  high,  noble  courage,  which  spoke 
in  every  lineament  of  her  glorious  face,  that 
made  her  ei\trancing.  With  all  her  mildness 
and  refinement  of  manner,  there  was  in  her  the 
same  spirit  which  burned  in  Joan  of  Arc  and 
the  Maid  of  Saragossa ;  and  it  needed  only  to 
change  her  sex  to  make  a  hero  of  hen  Strain 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  raise  a  regiment 
herself;  he,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to  fight 
under  her  banner.  She  would  by  no  means 
be  a  contemptible  opponent.  She  is  a  daring, 
skillful  rider,  and  four  times  has  crossed  the 
Andes  to  Mendoza.  In  those  fearful  passes, 
along  the  beetling  precipices,  on  paths  so  nar- 
row that  the  skirts  of  her  robe  floated  out  over 
abysses  nearly  a  thousand  feet  deep,  she  would 
ride  with  the  same  ease  and  fearlessness  as 
when  she  was  sweeping  in  a  wild  gallop  along 
the  plain.  She  would  sit  a  mere  speck  on  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  and  look  calmly  down  on 
chasms  that  made  the  nerves  of  the  strongest 
man  quiver.  Twice  she  had  made  the  entire 
journey,  two  hundred  miles,  in  four  days— or, 
fifty  miles  a  day — a  distance  which  took  Strain 
over  six  days  to  accomplish.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  this  could  have  been  done ;  and 
nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  could 
justify  it.  It  can  not  be  performed  in  this  time 
merely  by  making  greater  speed  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  route  where  a  mule  can  go  faster 
than  on  a  walk,  for  they  are  too  few  and  lim- 
ited, but  by  traveling  night  and  day.  This, 
hovrever,  requires  a  power  of  endurance,  and  a 
hardihood  of  daring,  rarely  found  in  men.  As 
he  looked  upon  that  beautiful  form,  and  those 
delicate  hands  and  feet,  he  could  hardly  believe 
that  she  had,  night  after  night,  camped  among 
the  rocks  in  those  high,  cold  regions,  or  skirted 
those  fearful  precipices  and  plunged  into  those 


gloomy,  frightful  abysses  at  midni^  But 
there  was  that  about  her  that  convinced  one 
that  she  was  equal  to  any  emergency;  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  colunm  of  cavalry,  would,  wiUi  a 
curling  lip  and  a  flashing  eye,  charge  fiill  oa  a 
blazing  iMittery,  and  not  a  pulse  beat  qideker 
except  in  the  joy  of  the  excitement  and  daring. 
The  mere  fact  that,  bom  and  brou^  up  as  she 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  (she  wis  bom  at 
Mendoza),  on  the  ootskirts  of  civilization,  with 
no  apparent  inducement  to  obtain  those  ex- 
tensive acquirements  she  possessed,  and  no  ap- 
parent use  for  them  when  obtained,  would  alone 
point  her  out  as  a  most  remarkable  woman.  It 
was  plain  that  her  spirit  chafed,  and  herwfaolebs- 
ing  rebelled  against  the  limited  and  inappropri- 
ate sphere  in  which  she  found  herself  pUeed.  It 
needed  no  confession  on  her  part  to  prove  thii; 
for  when  Strain  referred  to  it,  tiie  sudden  ^eam 
that  shot  from  her  eye,  and  the  almost  fierce 
look  that  followed,  showed  how  deeply  she  feh 
it.  It  was  really  painful  to  see  this  magnificent 
creature,  both  in  person  and  mind,  shut  np  here 
for  life.  In  figure,  she  was  full  without  being 
stout,  and  her  whole  form  rounded  with  ex- 
quisite grace.  Her  hair  was  hUxk  as  the  ra- 
ven's wing,  and  folded  back  from  a  brow  shaded 
with  thought.  Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  and 
dreamy  when  in  repose,  but  capable  of  great 
and  varied  expression.  When  thej  kindled 
with  excitement  the  rich  blood  under  her  brown 
cheek  always  responded.  Her  mouth,  in  reg- 
ularity and  beauty,  matched  the  othv  almoit 
faultless  lineaments  of  her  fiaoe ;  but  it  was  not 
its  beauty  that  arrested  one — ^it  was  its  ex- 
traordinary flexibility  and  power  of  expression. 
It  seemed  as  if  every  ripple  of  thought  or  ware 
of  feeling,  aa  it  floated  over  her  lips,  diaped 
them  to  its  own  character  and  meaning.  Ha 
vdce,  in  common  conversation,  was  soft  and 
musical ;  but  when  she  grew  excited  orer  the 
wrongs  of  her  country,  it  increased  both  in  vol- 
ume and  tone,  yet  it  became  neither  shrill  ncr 
piercing,  but  sounded  like  a  distant  bogle-noce. 

So  youthful,  and  yet  so  mature— so  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  yet  thinking  more  of  the 
intellect  that  is  unprized  and  practically  inact- 
ive than  of  her  beauty — she  can  arrive  at  hot 
one  goal— disappointment.  She  will  ei&er  take 
some  rash  and  desperate  measure,  and  get  ont 
into  that  world  for  which  she  is  fitted,  or  at 
last,  in  mere  weariness,  marry  one  of  the  half' 
civilized  beings  around  her,  only  to  fieel  hend^ 
like  Pegasus,  chuned  to  a  dray. 

A  little  before  six  Fiederioo  came  to  the 
door  with  the  mules,  announeing  that  evei; 
thing  was  ready  for  departure.  Strain  begged 
that  he  would  stay  overnight,  but  be  refused. 
Lingering  till  the  last  moment,  he  at  leagtb 
bade  her  adieu,  though  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  her  again,  for  she  inform^  him  that 
within  a  week  she  expected  to  be  in  Mondoa. 
The  sudden  illness  of  her  Invalid  sister,  iriio 
was  attacked  with  violent  hemorrhage  oi  the 
lungs,  which  was  doubUess  followed  soon  afttf 
by  death,  prevented  the  jouniey. 
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Strain  left  San  Felipe  with  profound  regret 
He  had  hecome  deeply  interested  in  Sefiorita 
Delfina,  and  sympathized  sincerely  with  her  in 
her  complete  isolation  from  that  society  which 
eoold  appreciate  her,  and  which  she  seemed 
made  to  adorn. 

The  chief  heanty  of  San  Felipe  is  its  pnhlic 
promenades,  which  inclose  the  town  on  two 
sides,  and  furnish  a  cool  retreat  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  summer  evening. 

It  was  sunset  when  the  company  rode  out 
of  the  place  and  commenced  their  journey  to 
Santa  Rosa,  fifteen  miles  distant — the  last  vil- 
lage east  of  the  Andes,  and  from  which  the  as- 
cent proper  of  the  mountains  commences.   The 
brother  of  Sefiorita  Delfina  accompanied  Strain 
out  of  the  city — a  compliment  frequently  paid 
to  strangers  in  various-parts  of  South  America. 
For  a  mile  after  they  had  forded  the  river  the 
country  was  rough  and  rocky,  when  they  struck 
a  rich  and  fertile  valley.    The  road  was  good, 
while  itt  sides  were  so  thickly  studded  with 
houses  that,  for  more  than  thirteen  miles,  it 
seemed  like  passing  through  a  straggling  vil- 
lage.   Cottages  and  gardens  and  rural  church- 
es, with  the  cheerful  peasants  sitting  in  front 
of  their  neat  dwellings,  enjoying  the  evening 
and  chatting  with  their  neighbors,  filled  up 
the  whole  distance.     With  the  roads  good,  the 
evening  cool,  the  animals  fresh,  and  sucl^leas- 
mg  objects  to  beguile  the  way,   time  passed 
swiftly,  and,  very  much  to  his  surprise,  Strain 
suddenly  found  himself  in  the  little  village  of 
Santa  Rosa  of  the  Andes.     There  being  no 
hotel,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  find 
a  i^ace  to  pass  the  night  in.     They  at  length 
found  a  vacant  apartment,  and  taking  a  drink 
of  brandy  and  water  in  place  of  supper,  of  which 
none  was  to  be  had,  with  their  saddles  for 
piOows,  lay  down  on  the  damp  earthen  floor 
to  sleep ;  the  last  act  of  Strain  being  an  an- 
gry grovd  at  Frederico  for  bringing  him  to 
such  a  place  as  this  instead  of  remaining  in 
San  Felipe,  where  were  comfortable  beds,  and 
where  be  could  have  enjoyed  for  a  few  more 
hours  the  pleasant  society  of  Sefiorita  Delfina. 
The   next  morning  was  the  first  day  of 
March.    The  travelers  rose  early  and  managed 
to  obtain  a  very  slim  breakfast     Strain  then 
called  on  the  governor  of  the  department  to 
obtain  some  local  information ;  but  this  import- 
ant functionary  refused  bluntly  to  communicate 
any,  eridently  suspecting  his  motives.     From 
an  intelligent  merchant,  however,  he  learned 
that  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa  vras  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  productive  of  the  republic, 
abonnding  in  wheat  and  other  agricultund  prod- 
oeta,  as  well  as  containing  silver  and  copper 
minea.     The  country  is  healthy,  subject  to  no 
endemic  or  epidemic  diseases.     There  are  a 
few  cases  of  goitre,  and  this  disease  seems  to  be 
sli^tly  on  the  increase.     It  is  stated  by  those 
most  irorthy  of  confidence,  fhat  the  goitre  was 
unknown  in  Chili  till  about  twenty  years  ago, 
when  itniadeitsi4>pearance  simultaneously  with 
the  introduction  of  poplars  from  Mendosa.  This 


being  a  frontier  town,  duties  are  collected  on 
all  goods  coming  over  the  mountains  from  the 
Argentine  provinces,  and  here  Frederico  ex- 
hibited his  Jewish  pn^nsities.  Indeed  Strain 
had  a  touch  of  it  the  day  before  at  San  Felipe. 
On  going  to  take  out  his  passport  for  leaving 
the  country,  Frederico  suggested  that  he  should 
pass  for  his  clerk,  and  thus  he  could  save  three 
dollars  and  a  half,  as  in  that  case  the  charge 
would  be  but  four  reals.  A  few  weeks  before, 
when  he  came  from  Mendoza,  he  brought  with 
him  several  horses  and  mules,  which  he  asserted 
at  tl^  custom-house  in  Santa  Rosa  he  designed 
to  take  back  with  him,  and  so,  instead  of  paying 
duties  on  them,  he  gave  security  that  they  should 
be  paid  in  the  event  that  he  sold  them  in  Chili 
Two  of  these  Strain  had  bought,  and  two  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  two  miserable  worn- 
out  hacks  upon  which  Bertoldo  and  the  boy 
were  mounted.  The  colt  had  taken  the  place 
of  another.  To  avoid  paying  duties,  he  had 
Strain^s  mules  recorded  as  his  own,  which  he 
averred  he  had  loaned  him  for  the  journey.  He 
was  a  shrewd  financier,  and  evinced  his  sharp- 
ness still  farther  by  borrowing  of  Strain  the 
same  day  twenty-five  dollars,  which  the  latter 
could  not  well  refuse,  and  which  he  knew  he 
would  never  see  again.  Here  they  encountered 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Astorga,  who  was 
also  on  his  way  to  Mendoza,  and  who  proposed 
to  join  company,  which  was  readily  agreed  to. 
He  gave  the  house  where  he  was  stopping,  ai^d 
said  he  would  be  ready  at  any  hour  they  would 
call  for  him. 

Finding  that  Frederico  did  not  intend  to 
start  till  toward  evening.  Strain  strolled  around 
the  town  to  pass  away  the  time  as  he  best  could. 
It  did  not  put  him  in  the  pleasantest  humor  to 
think  how  much  more  agreeably  he  could  hare 
passed  these  twenty  hours  with  Sefiorita  Del- 
fina in  San  Felipe. 

The  town  proper  contains  about  4000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  with 
a  large  square  in  the  centre.  The  streets  are 
well  paved,  while  through  nearly  every  one 
runs  a  small  mountain  stream,  pure  as  crystal 
and  cold  as  iced  water.  These  streams  come 
from  the  snow-capped  Andes,  and,  sparkling  and 
rippling  as  they  do  through  the  various  streets, 
impart  a  refreshing  coolness  in  the  summer,  and 
present  a  novel  and  pretty  aspect  A  beautiful 
and  shaded  promenade  encircles  the  entire 
town,  while  over  all,  and  above  all,  towers,  in 
awful  miyesty,  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Andes.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
towns  in  the  region,  though  seldom  visited  by 
the  traveler.  Far  away  from  the  noise  of  travel 
and  bustle  of  commerce,  it  nestles  down  at  the 
feet  of  the  Cordilleras — its  inhabitants  knowing 
or  caring  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great 
world  about  them.  Simple  and  contented,  they 
are  seldom  troubled  except  when  the  rumblings 
of  an  earthquake  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Toward  evening  they  set  out  for  the  mount- 
ains, and  Strain  observing  that  Frederico  was 
leavingwithout  calling  for  Astorga,  as  he  prom- 
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ised,  reminded  him  of  it.  The  latter  replied, 
perhaps  he  had  already  gone ;  or  if  not,  and  they 
chanced  to  meet  him,  they  conld  say  that  they 
went  for  him  hnt  conld  not  find  him.  Strain  saw 
at  once  that  there  was  a  motive  in  his  con- 
duct— that  he  wanted  none  but  those  who  would 
do  his  bidding  in  the  party.  This  made  him 
still  more  anxious  for  another  traveling  com- 
panion through  the  mountains,  where  he  would 
be  completely  at  the  mercy  of  this  man,  who 
had  already  shown  himself  to  be  thoroughly 
unscrupulous.  There  was,  however,  no  help 
for  it,  and,  leaving  the  town  behind  them,^ey 
entered  the  winding,  fertile  valley  that  led  to 
the  base  of  the  Cordilleras.  Passing  near  a 
mill  by  the  roadside,  they  met  a  party  of  trav- 
elers, one  of  whom  was  from  Mendoza  and 
an  acquaintance  of  Frederico.  Learning  that 
Strain  was  an  American,  he  accosted  him  in 
English,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  been 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  parting,  de- 
sired him  to  inform  Mr.  Somebody  there,  whose 
name  Strain  forgot,  that  he  was  well,  and  had 
just  been  married.  His  bride,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  by  proxy,  resided  in  Valparaiso, 
whither  he  was  now  going  to  reclaim  her. 

The  road  now  commenced  to  ascend  grad- 
ually, leading  over  a  substantial  stone  bridge  to 
the  pass,  or  guard,  where  their  pasq)ort8  were 
examined.  The  solitary  old  fellow  stationed 
here  was  jolly  and  sociable.  Though  cut  off 
fmm  society  he  had  not  lost  his  interest  in  it ; 
and  he  would  not  take  No  for  an  answer,  but 
insisted  that  they  should  sit  down  and  smoke 
a  cigar  and  have  a  little  chat  with  him.  They 
htmiored  him,  and  sat  and  talked  till  nearly 
dark,  when  they  pushed  on.  Strain's  saddle, 
being  intended  for  a  horse,  was  too  large  for 
the  mule,  and  having  lost  the  sweat-cloth  from 
under  it,  and  the  crupper  never  being  used  in 
this  country,  the  first  steep  pitch  he  descended 
he  came  very  near  going  over  the  animaPs  head. 
Abided  to  this,  the  boy  who  had  the  led-horse, 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  his  cloak,  fell  asleep 
and  lost  both.  This  caused  a  long  delay ;  for 
Bertoldo  had  to  return  some  distance  before 
he  found  thom,  and  it  was  nine  o^clock  when 
they  caught  the  glinmier  of  the  light  in  a  mis- 
erable hut  where  they  intended  to  pass  the 
night.  Having  reached  this  forlorn  hovel,  they 
dismounted  and  unsaddled  for  the  night.  In 
a  short  time  Strain^  found  himself  seated  before 
a  fire  kindled  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  over 
which  two  quite  pretty  girls  were  cooking  a 
supper  of  eggS)  soup,  .and  jerked  beef.  The 
prettier  of  the  two  was  a  blaek-eyed,  coquettish 
girl  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  intercourse 
with  travelers  had  banished  all  original  bash- 
fulness,  if  she  possessed  any,  and  she  and  Strain 
became  at  once  capital  friends.  Her  sister  had 
coquetted  some  six  years  longer  with  passing 
travelers,  and  hence  was  less  sprightly  and  at- 
tractive. The  entire  supper  was  put  into  one 
earthen  bowl,  and  each,  furnished  with  a  spoon, 
helped  himself.  They  had  just  commenced 
when  another  traveler  was  annonnced,  who 


proved  to  be  Astoiga.  Having  ascertained  thst 
the  party  had  started  without  him,  he  pnihsd 
on  in  pursuit.  His  peon,  Jacinto,  was  a  fins- 
looking,  intelligent  Guacho,  who  displayed  his 
pride  of  country  by  wearing,  even  in  Chili,  a 
pair  of  fanciful,  loose,  white  drawers,  and  a 
piece  of  red  flannel  singularly  secured  about  the 
loins  and  thighs.  He  inquired  why  they  had 
come  off  without  him.  Frederico,  with  hii 
ready  coined  lie,  replied  that  they  were  nnaUe 
to  find  him.  He  did  not  refer  to  Strain,  who, 
feeling  more  independent  with  Astorga  in  com- 
pany, was  half-inclined  to  volunteer  a  d^al, 
but  finally  concluded  to  let  it  pass,  in  order  to 
have  peace  over  the  mountains.  The  supper, 
though  fit  only  for  an  ostrich,  they  speedily  dis- 
patched, and  the  three  companions  lay  down 
in  the  open  air  in  front  of  the  cottage  and  totm 
fell  into  a  soimd  sleep. 

Soon  after  daylight  they  were  in  the  saddle, 
and,  without  waiting  for  breakfast,  started  q£ 
The  ascent  had  now  commenced,  the  road  fol- 
lowing the  side  of  the  motmtain,  whose  summits 
were  lost  in  the  clouds.  Occasionally  they 
would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  peaks  of  the  pik- 
cipal  range  standing  far  away  against  the  cold, 
blue  sky.  As  they  pursued  their  devious,  uHk 
some  way  toward  these,  the  snow  and  ice  thst 
gleamed  in  the  first  sunlight  reminded  then 
that  before  4iight  they  would  be  in  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent temperature.  The  road  was  a  nere 
shelf  along  the  mountain,,  hanging  over  a  mad 
torrent  that  rushed  and  roared  far  below. 
Compressed  between  two  mountains,  it  ton 
along  with  such  power  as  to  cany  widi  it  not 
only  heavy  debris  but  huge  rocks  which  it  had 
loosened  from  the  cliffs.  At  one  place  the 
rocky  mountains  approach  to  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  of  each  other,  giving  a  terrific  as- 
pect to  the  maddened  waters.  This  is  calltd 
the  Soldier's  Leap,  from  a  tradition  idiich  as* 
sorts  that  once  a  soldier,  hotly  pursued  by  Ins 
foes,  cleared  the  frightful  chasm  at  a  boundaid 
escaped. 

Toiling  slowly  onward  and  upward  Ac^ 
reached,  at  ten  o'clock,  Guardia  Viej%  or  Oil 
Guard,  a  ruined  hut  which  is  occupied  only  itt 
summer.  They  breakfasted  here  on  some  hod, 
roasted  on  a  stick.  While  it  was  getting  leady 
Strain  washed  himself  in  the  cold  mooBtrii 
torrent,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  egpuulA 
tions  of  his  companions,  who  declared  timk  t» 
wash  on  a  journey  inevitably  brought  iU-tarit* 
They  neither  washed  their  hands  norfiweadii^ 
ing  the  whole  route.  This  superstitiom  m  fgm^ 
end  throughout  South  America,  thoo^  mft«aft 
seems  acquainted  with  its  origin  or  caa  M^p^ 
any  reason  for  the  belief  in  it.  Here  rapMiHl^ 
who  overturned  the  Boyalists  in  ChOi,  fnit^ 
his  first  batde  with  them.  The  Sfnajah  ^/^ 
eral  met  him  here  as  he  emerged 
goiges  of  the  Andes,  and  a  fierce  < 
place.  The  patriots  were  weary  widi  \ 
and  fatiguing  march,  while  the  Bo^F^fiM  1 
fresh,  and  had  chosen  their  position  $  f 
enthusiasm  of  the  patriots  boie  x 
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sition ;  mnd  the  Spaniards,  driren  back  over  the 
lunow  way,  were  hurled  into  the  chasms  and 
torrents  below. 

As  they  advanced  the  ascent  became  more 
precipitous  and  laborious.     At  mid-day  they 
came  to  a  large  rimlet,  whose  water  was  clear 
as  the  atmosphere,  and  as  it  rippled  over  the 
white  smooth  stones  it  looked  in  the  sunlight 
like  a  chain  of  brilliants.     They  were  now  on 
the  Terge  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  the  rery 
heart  of  the  mountains,  that  rose  in  a  confused 
mass  of  sarage  peaks  all  around.     On  the  banks 
of  this  beautiful  stream  stands  a  auuehcL,  a 
strong  structure  built  for  the  protection  of  tray- 
eiers  in  spring  and  autumn.     0*Higgins,  the 
Irish  dictator  of  Chili,  had  soreral  of  these 
erected,  and  placed  in  them  charcoal  and  pro- 
Tisions,  intrusting  the  keys  of  the  stores  to  the 
couriers  who  conducted  travelers  over  the  mount- 
ains.    This  was  very  important,  for  the  transit 
between  Chili  and  the  AJrgentine  provinces  was 
constant.     Since  then,  however,  they  have  been 
neglected,  and  now  contain  neither  stores  nor 
fuel.     WiUiout  any  chimney  or  door,  they  are 
damp  and  cheerless ;  still  they  are  a  great  pro- 
tection to  the  traveler  against  the  piercing  winds, 
and  have  preserved  many  lives.     Strain*8  cou- 
rier over  the  pampas  had  once  been  shut  up  in 
one  of  these  eighteen  days  in  a  snow-storm. 
Some  merchants  finding  it  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance, very  late  in  autumn,  to  send  a  message 
to  Buenos  Ayrea,  offered  him  twenty  ounces  of 
gold  to  carry  it  across  the  mountains.     Tempted 
by  the  large  bribe  he  set  out,  but  here,  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  he  was  overtaken  by  one 
of  those  snow-storms — temporales  as  they  are 
called — the  terror  and  strength  of  which  the 
dweller  on  the  plains  has  no  conception  of. 
Groping  his  way  to  the  casucha,  he  entered  it 
and  lay  down.     As  he  looked  out  from  the 
door,  chasm  and  cliff  were  obliterated — ^naught 
oonid  be  seen  but  the  driving  snow,  as,  whirled 
by  the  tortured  and  imprisoned  winds,  it  drove 
through  the  gorges  or  leaped  madly  upward  into 
the  morky  heavens.     The  muffled  sound  of 
torrents  in  the  abysses  below  could  be  heard 
onlj  in  the  pause  of  the  storm.     The  uproar 
was  deafening,  and  the  reflections  of  the  soli- 
taiy  man,  as  he  listened  to  it,  locked  up  there 
in  those  savage  solitudes,  were  heart-sickening. 
Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  storm 
iiowled  on,  mocking  the  hopes  of  the  shivering 
wretch  as  he  looked  out  in  vain  for  some  signs 
of  change.     At  length  his  provisions  began  to 
fail,  and  he  eked  them  out  to  the  farthest  limit. 
He  would  sit  and  gaxe  on  his  scanty  stores, 
beating  back  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  with  a 
strong  will  dole  out  to  himself  his  miserable 
rations.      This  slow  and  steady  approach  to 
starvation  was  infinitely  worse  than  death.     At 
length  the  last  morsel  was  consumed,  and  still 
the  blinding  snow-storm  swept  on.     Knowing 
it  was  certain  death  to  renuun  where  he  was, 
without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  food,  he 
cr^ii  oat  and  started  on  his  journey.     Unable 
to  eea   bat   a  few  feet  in  advance,  sometimes 


compeUed  to  lay  his  face  against  the  difi^  and 
hold  on  with  both  hands,  to  keep  from  being 
swept  by  the  blast  into  abysses  below,  he  slowly 
felt  his  way  forward.  In  lulls  of  the  storm  he 
would  be  startled  by  the  muffled  roar  of  a  tor- 
rent right  beneath  his  feet,  and  rising,  apparent- 
ly, from  unfathomable  depths.  Sometimes  slip- 
ping on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice — once 
saving  himself  only  by  catching  on  the  edge 
with  his  hands  and  with  great  difficulty  crawl- 
ing back,  now  floundering  through  heavy  snow- 
drifts, and  now  picking  his  way  over  concealed 
torrents,  hungry,  cold,  benumbed,  weary,  and 
affrighted,  the  poor  man,  after  numberless  nar- 
row escapes,  at  length  emerged  into  the  valley 
beyond.  His  account  of  this  horrible  journey, 
related  in  all  its  details  in  his  simple  language, 
was  thrillingly  interesting.  Though  a  bravo 
man,  and  not  given  to  devotion,  he  never  alluded 
to  this  passage  in  his  adventurous  life  without 
raising  his  hat  and  crossing  himself,  while  a 
perceptible  shudder  shook  his  frame. 

Passing  up  they  soon  came  to  another  casucha 
standing  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  perched  a  third.  The  path,  thus 
far,  had  been  up  a  sharp  ascent,  but  it  was  no- 
thing compared  to  the  one  before  them.  The 
hill  i4>peared  to  stand  almost  perpendicular,  up 
which  the  path  led  in  dizzy  zigzags,  looking  as 
if  one  had  been  cutting  a  countless  number  of 
letter  Z*s  on  its  breast.  At  the  foot  of  it,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  gorge,  there  burst  forth  an  im- 
mense spring,  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern.  Strain  at  once  suspected  this  was  the 
outlet  to  the  **  Lago  Encantada*' — the  enchanted 
lake — so  long  a  mystery  to  the  natives,  and  also 
to  scientific  travelers,  who  bad  heard  in  Chili 
of  its  existence.  He  was  therefore  not  disap- 
pointed when,  on  surmounting  the  hill,  he  saw 
spread  out  before  him  a  beautiful  mountain  lake, 
ai)out  a  mile  wide  and  three  miles  long.  The 
great  mystery  to  the  natives  was  what  became 
of  the  water  that  from  numberless  torrents,  bom 
amidst  the  snow-peaks,  was  constantly  poured 
into  it,  and  how,  in  spring  and  summer,  it  re- 
tained the  same  level.  The  outlet  being  a  mile 
from  the  lake  itself,  it  never  occurred  to  them 
that  this  was  one  end  of  a  subterranean  passage, 
but  had  alwajTS  regarded  it  as  a  mountain  spring. 
The  gorge  Uirough  which  its  surplus  waters 
originally  passed  has  evidently,  at  some  remote 
period,  been  closed  up  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  threw  an  immense  hill  into  its  bed.  The 
pressure  of  the  water,  as  it  rose  to  surmount 
this  new  barrier,  forced  a  passage  beneath. 
The  mystery  was  thus  easily  solved ;  but  it  was 
natural  that  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  na- 
tives, awed  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of 
this  uninhabitable  region,  should  seek  for  an 
explanation  in  the  power  of  enchantment.  Still 
continuing  to  ascend,  the  cold  suddenly  became 
so  intense  that  Astorga's  peon  said  it  must  be 
snowing  on  the  mountain,  which  they  afterward 
found  to  be  true. 

Proceeding  slowly  upward,  absorbed  In  the 
emotions  awakened  by  Uie  sublimity  with  which 
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he  was  invested,  Strain  was  aroused  by  the  voice 
of  Frederico,  who  said,  in  the  most  bnsiness-like 
way,  "  Come,  let  us  take  a  drink  of  brandy  and 
tighten  our  girths,  for  we  have  now  got  to  climb 
the  mountain."  '*  Climb  the  mountain  I"  ex- 
claimed Strain,  *'  what  else  have  we  been  doing 
all  day,  and  a  steep  one  at  that?*'  Frederico 
pointed  to  a  lofty  and  regularly  formed  mount- 
ain in  the  distance,  presenting  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance as  it  stood  out  in  a  gorge  against  the 
Hky.  Regarding  it  a  second  time,  Strain  ob- 
served a  zigzag  line  running  up  the  face  of  it, 
as  if  drawn  by  a  penciL  Indeed  it  looked  more 
like  a  streak  of  forked  lightning,  pinned  to  the 
breast  of  the  mountain,  than  a  paUi  for  a  living 
thing  to  tread  in.  Although  it  weaves  back- 
Mrard  and  forward  in  incessant  curves,  yet  even 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  path  lies  at  an  angle 
of  nearly  forty-five  degrees.  Here  the  mules 
began  to  labor,  and  every  few  minutes  would 
stop  and  take  breath,  and  then  of  their  own  ac- 
cord start  on.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that 
man  comes  to  admire  the  patience  and  sagacity 
of  this  stubborn  animal.  There  was  no  whip- 
ping, or  spurring,  or  abusive  words ;  man.  and 
mule  had  both  changed  natures — one  had  become 
docile  and  reliable,  and  the  other  kind.  The  4 
natives  are  exceedingly  cruel  to  their  animals, 
and  although  the  Chilians  are  the  best  riders  in 
the  world,  they  have  no  affection  for  the  horse 
like  the  Arab.  Strain  therefore  turned  with 
surprise  to  Frederico,  as  if  he  expected  a  trans- 
formation in  his  physical  appearance.  He  was 
unfeeling  toward  his  animals,  and  used  only 
coarse  and  abusive  language  to  them ;  but  now 
his  voice  was  kind  and  encouraging,  and  he 
coaxed  and  praised  by  turns.  The  poor  creat- 
ures strained  faithfuUy  up  the  steep  acclivity ; 
but  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  biting 
wind,  which  was  now  high,  and  the  fatigue 
combined,  told  heavily  upon  them,  and  it  was 
painful  to  witness  their  suf^rings.  Their  breath 
came  quick  and  &8t,  and  was  ejected  from  their 
nostrils  with  a  loud  sound,  showing  with  what 
force  it  was  expelled  from  the  lungs.  But  ap- 
parently conscious  that  they  had  a  definite  task 
to  perform,  they  needed  neither  whip  nor  spur, 
but,  after  stopping  to  breathe  a  few  minutes, 
would  patienUy  recommence  their  painful  task. 
The  scenery  now  grew  wilder  and  more  sublime. 
As  they  approached  the  summit  the  sea  of 
peaks,  which  before  had  been  shut  out  by  the 
nearer  mountains,  began  to  unroll  itself,  and 
reveal  to  the  startled  traveler  the  terrific  place 
into  which  he  had  pushed  himself.  At  length 
they  stood  on  the  top,  more  than  two  miles 
high,  and  lo  I  there  spread  out  a  scene  around, 
below,  and  beyond  them,  that  language  has  no 
words  to  describe  or  to  express  the  emotions  it 
awakens.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  this  vast 
assemblage  of  mountains,  extending  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  Jost  north  and 
south  in  the  distance,  one  seems  to  have  been 
transported  to  a  hitherto  undiscovered  world.  It 
is  a  wilderness  of  snow-capped  mountain  masses. 
The  sky  was  clear,  and  the  sun,  in  all  his  evening 


glory,  hung  just  above  the  snowy  peaks  in  the 
west,  flooding  them  with  a  strange  splendor. 
Between  lay  the  deep,  dark  valley,  from  whieh 
the  eye  turned  with  a  shudder ;  while  hdtat 
them  rose  the  enormous  white  column  of  Tn- 
pungati  twenty  thousand  feet  into  the  hesvens, 
its  everlasting  robe  of  white  dazzling  the  eje  as 
it  stood  bathed  in  the  full  glories  of  the  setting 
sun.  How  still,  how  serene,  slept  that  ocean 
of  lettering  peaks  I  how  still,  how  mTSterkms, 
spread  the  darkness  through  those  nn&thom- 
able  abysses!  Not  a  sound  broke  the  impress- 
ive silence  there,  save  the  low  wail  of  the  wind. 
Not  an  animate  object  relieved  the  uttor  deso- 
lation, save  the  black  form  of  a  solitaiy  condor 
wheeling  slowly  round  a  savage  peak,  as  if  lij 
contrast  to  deepen  the  loneliness  of  the  scene. 
Every  thing  is  on  a  vast  scale,  as  if  God  had 
exulted  in  the  exertion  of  power  when  he  had 
heaved  these  mighty  masses  together,  and  the 
soul  is  stunned  and  stupefied,  and  stands  and 
trembles  and  staggers  under  the  mBJ&tj  and 
power  it  can  not  comprehend.  Thetremendoos 
chasms  and  precipices,  or  frightfol  ahjsses, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  inq>iie  feelings 
of  terror  as  well  as  sublimity.  Strain,  who  is 
peculiarly  unimpressible  to  natural  soeneiy,  de- 
clared that  this  one  view  amply  repaid  him  for 
all  the  discomforts  and  fatigues  of  the  whole 
journey.  In  his  diary  he  says :  *'  Had  I  been 
blase,  I  should  decidedly  have  received  an  im- 
pression. I  have  heard  and  read  mnch  of  nato- 
ral  scenery  whose  grsmdeur  and  sublimity  had 
produced  in  observers  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  jH 
afterward  viewed  it  myself  without  surprise,  air 
most  with  indifference.  The  storm  at  sea,  m 
sdl  imaginable  phases,  I  have  witnessed  withoat 
a  profound  impression.  Neither  have  I  been 
much  impressed  by  the  thunder-storm  in  the 
mountains,  or  by  cataracts,  or  by  the  many  nata> 
ral  objects  on  which  so  many  highlj-wron^ 
pages  have  been  lavished.  Two  views  only,  (ff 
which  I  have  heard  and  read  much,  did  not  fail 
to  realise  my  expectations.  The  first  was  the 
Andes,  as  seen  from  Valparaiso  in  winter;  and 
the  next,  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  pass  of  UspaUattL*** 

The  slope  by  which  they  descended  lay  at  as 
angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  and  was  m- 
closed  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  dazzling  white 
and  sun-tipp<^  summits  contrasted  stron^y  vi<^ 
the  daik  depths  into  which  they  were  plunging, 
and  made  one  think  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death.  The  wind  was  piercing,  and  thej  be- 
came so  thoroughly  chilled  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  dismount  and  walk  to  keep  Uom  be- 
ing benumbed.  Rattling  down  the  nairow  wajt 
often  in  danger  of  tri{^ing  and  rolliog  o^'^t 
they  at  length,  at  half  past  eight,  reached  the 


•  There  it  a  good  anecdote  told  of  Sir  Frtncii  Bad 
nrhcfQ  he  stood  on  this  tummit  Hia  remark  vas  wt 
qalte  so  bad  mm  the  EngUahmaa'a,  who  cxdaiBM^oB  b^ 
holding  Niagara,  *'How  aloar*  bnt  <m»'i»'^'°*^^ 
Surveying  the  wondrous  spectacle,  be  exclaimed.  **  Ww 
ean  be  more  beautlfia!"  to  which  his  attendant,  »0<«w«| 
miner,  replied,  **  Them  things.  Sir,  that  do  wear  csps  «>" 
aprons.**    There  Is  not  mneli  to  diooaa  betvsao  tb«B. 
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Talley,  and,  mounting,  pashed  on  to  find  a  rest- 
ing'-plaee  for  the  night  After  abont  an  hour's 
ridie  they  halted,  and  began  to  look  out  for  a 
spot  to  pitch  their  camp.  They  finally  select- 
ed  a  hn^  porphyritic  rock,  because  Astorga's 
peon  had  concealed  under  it  two  sticks  of  wood 
on  his  i^ray  orer.  It  was  a  bleak  and  cheerless 
place  ;  all  around  was  black  volcanic  rock — not 
a  sigji  of  -vegetation — nothing  to  relieve  the  eye 
but  the  snowy  summits  that  stood, 


**Ltke  Etrth*8  gigantic  wntliieli, 
IMsooaninf  In  the  ak7,** 

far,  far  above  tbem.  It  was  a  relief  to  turn 
from  the  darkness  that  lay  in  vast,  dense  mass- 
es in  the  gorges  and  chasms  to  the  stars  that 
gleamed  in  unnatural  brightness  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  those  high  regions.  Contrasted 
with  the  great  motionless  forms  that  lifted  them- 
selves on  every  side,  and  the  profound  silence 
and  deadness  around,  they,  with  their  spark- 
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ling,  flashing  beams,  seemed  like  living,  sen- 
tient beings  moving  in  a  joyous  world  by  them- 
selves. 

The  travelers,  who  seemed  mere  insects 
amidst  these  gigantic  forms,  sat  aronnd  their 
little  fire  smoking  cigars  until  ten  oVlock,  when 
they  prepared  to  torn  in.  On  examining  the 
stock  of  blankets,  cloaks,  ponchos,  etc,  on 
hand,  it  was  fonnd  that  Strain  and  Astorga 
alone  were  provided  with  any.  An  unlined 
poncho,  which  could  furnish  no  protection 
against  the  bleak  mountain  wind,  was  all  that 
Frederico  had.  The  selfishness  and  cupidity 
of  this  fellow  had  displayed  themselves  more 
and  more  ever  since  they  started.  In  the  first 
place.  Strain  had  given  him  a  third  more  for 
the  two  mules  than  they  were  worth ;  in  the 
second  place,  he  had  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
the  journey,  when  he  ought  to  have  paid  but 
half,  besides  lending  him  money  he  was  sure 
never  to  see  again.  He  had  also  bought  a 
large  supply  of  horse  feed,  of  which  his  mules 
never  got  a  taste,  although  Frederico  used  one 
of  them  in  place  of  his  old  black  horse,  which 
had  broken  down.  The  colt  got  the  whole, 
which  put  him  in  fine  condition  for  sale  when 
they  should  reach  Mendoza.  But  his  coolness 
and  impudence  reached  their  climax  this  night, 
when  he  deliberately  placed  himself  between 
Astorga  and  Strain,  thus  getting  the  three- 
fold benefit  of  the  blankets,  of  being  protected 
from  the  wind,  and  having  the  warmth  of  two 
bodies  around  his  own.  Strain  had  the  wind- 
ward side,  and  tried  to  get  a  little  sleep.  The 
covering,  however,  was  too  narrow,  and,  lifting 
with  every  flaw  of  wind,  kept  one  side  shiver- 
ing all  night.  When  the  cold  became  insuffer- 
able he  would  turn  on  the  other  side,  and  so 
kept  shifting  from  side  to  side  till  morning. 
To  compose  him  still  more,  Frederico  lay  snor^ 
ing  in  a  happy  state  of  unconsciousness,  show- 
ing how  comfortable  and  pleasant  he  found  his 
quarters.  Strain's  only  consolation  was  in  vow- 
ing a  terrible  revenge  at  some  future  time. 
Fortune  helped  him^n  this ;  for  the  colt  that 
devoured  all  his  feed  became  so  frisky  that, 
when  Frederico  mounted  him  in  the  streets  of 
Mendoza,  the  vicious  beast  threw  him  over  his 
head.  He  dared  not  again  mount  bis  pet  horse ; 
so  his  mortification  was  greater  than  if  he  had 
lost  a  dozen  animals.  To  be  an  inhabitant  of 
Mendoza  and  not  be  able  to  mount  any  horse, 
is  not  to  be  a  gentleman.  In  fact,  not  to  be 
able  to  ride  is  the  next  door  to  crime. 

They  rose  at  daylight,  and  the  poor  mules, 
which  had  passed  the  night  without  any  food, 
were  glad  to  leave  so  inhospitable  a  region. 
The  temperature  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  entire  margin  of  the  mountain  torrent 
whose  course  they  followed  was  firmly  frozen. 

As  they  were  slowly  passing  down  this  val- 
ley, bounded  on  either  side  by  enormous  masses 
of  porphyritic  rock  and  mountains.  Strain  was 
taught  a  lesson  of  prudence  which  came  well- 
nigh  being  bis  last.  The  descent  having  be- 
come more  gradual,  he  relaxed  his  vigilance 


over  his  large  English  saddle,  which  had  hith- 
erto, by  shoving  forward  on  the  mule's  neck, 
caused  him  no  little  inconvenience  and  nude, 
ty.  He  was  gazing  up  and  aronnd  on  the  ntr- 
age  scenery,  and  did  not  notice  that  thej  had 
come  to  a  sharp  hill.  Going  down  this  the 
saddle  slipped  forward,  when  ^e  mole  gave 
two  violent  kicks  in  the  air,  which  threw  Stnin, 
in  a  complete  somersault,  flat  on  his  back  on  a 
rock  twenty  feet  below.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
performance,  the  mule  rushed  forward  and  at- 
tempted to  plant  his  fore-feet  on  Strain's  breast 
Though  stunned  by  his  fall,  he  had  snffidrat 
presence  of  mind  to  detect  the  object  of  the 
brute,  and  avoid  the  blow,  by  suddenly  rolfiiig 
down  the  hill.  The  mule  concluded  not  to  fi^ 
low,  and  dashed  off  in  another  direction  till  he 
became  entangled  by  the  saddle,  which  had  ton- 
ed, and  was  brought  back  by  the  peons.  Aboat 
ten  they  stopped  and  lunched  on  tough  beef  at 
the  camp  of  an  old  muleteer,  and  then  proceed- 
ed on  to  the  Puenta  del  Inca,  one  of  the  objecu 
of  interest  in  this  pass.  It  is  a  natond  bridge, 
formed  of  conglomerate,  about  one  hondnd 
and  twenty  feet  long  and  ninety  wide. 

This  bridge  is  an  object  of  greater  coriositj 
to  the  scientific  man  than  to  the  traveler.  Here 
is  a  valley,  a  mile  wide  and  of  great  depth, 
which  has  been  scooped  out,  for  miles  abore  and 
below,  by  the  terrific  torrents  that  are  fonned 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  sorroooding 
mountains.  There  is  no  other  outlet  for  die 
vast  accumulation  of  water  on  their  sides  and 
summits.  Now  this  bridge  is  not  abonlder,  or 
section  of  a  mountain,  which  has  been  heaved 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature  firom  its  bed,  and 
hurled  into  the  ravine,  damming  up  Uie  stream, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  mountain  itself.  It  seens 
impossible,  however,  that  the  torrent  shoaM 
have  scooped  out  this  tremendous  gorge  for  so 
many  miles,  and  here  alone  bored  a  tnnnel 
through  a  rock  only  ninety  feet  thick,  leating  • 
comparatively  fragile  strncturo  standing  aniidst 
die  monuments  and  traces  of  its  power  and 
fury.  In  contemplating  it,  the  mind  goesbsA 
for  an  explanation  to  that  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  the  climate  was  mild,  and 
there  was  no  snow  on  these  mountains,  and  bvt 
a  rivulet  flowed  here,  or  so  cold  that  the  snow 
never  melted.  As  the  climate  changed,  and 
the  snow  began  to  accumulate  and  to  melt  oa 
Uiese  mountains,  the  stream  formed  and  gn^ 
ally  increased  in  size,  and  in  the  progress  ^ 
ages  bored  this  tunnel,  which  widened  snd 
deepened  with  the  steady  increase  of  water,  till 
now  under  its  arch  flows  a  frightful  torrent. 

Within  a  few  yatds  of  the  bridge  there  n  i 
spring  of  hot  water ;  and  directly  under,  io  • 
shelf  of  the  rock,  and  only  a  few  inches  distaiJ^ 
are  two  other  copious  springs  of  an  estuMj^ 
ferent  temperature. 

About  one  o'clock  they  reached  scanty  ▼J5J' 
tation,  where  they  unsaddled,  and  turning  »«*' 
half-starved  animals  out  to  graze,  took  a  fl^ 
Awaking  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  Stxiia 
saw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  •  •enei 
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of  zigzags  on  an  almost  perpendicular  mount- 
ain, fifteen  hundred  feet  high.  They  looked 
like  mere  lines  drawn  backward  and  forward 
on  the  steep  slope.  From  their  regularity  he 
thought  they  must  be  made  by  ajiimals,  though 
he  could  hardly  conceive  of  the  boldness  that 
would  induce  them  to  venture  on  such  a  fear- 
ful elevation  with  so  narrow  a  foothold.  But 
while  he  lay  wondering  six  guanacos  marched, 
in  a  stately  and  dignified  manner,  over  the  crest 
of  the  mountain.  As  they  came  on  in  single 
file,  each  form  was  distinctly  drawn  against  the 
clear  blue  sky,  far  up  in  the  heavens.  With- 
out the  least  hesitation,  and  apparently  as  easy 
and  confident  as  they  would  walk  the  valley  be- 
neath, they  began  their  perilous  descent. 

Saddling  up,  they  forded  the  deep  and  rocky 
torrent  along  whose  margin  they  had  been  trav- 
eling ;  and,  a  little  after  dark,  reached  a  cave 
by  the  side  of  the  path,  i4;i  which  they  found 
eight  or  ten  muleteers  encamped,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Valparaiso  after  merchandise. 
Around  the  mouth  were  heaped,  in  confusion, 
pack-saddles,  cargas,  and  so  on ;  while  in  the 
centre  burned  a  fire,  throwing  a  red  glare  on 
the  otherwise  smoky,  black  walls  of  the  cavern. 
Around  it  were  grouped  the  peons,  in  various 
attitudes  and  fantastic  costumes,  their  features 
assuming  a  strange  wildness  in  the  light  of  the 
fire — the  whole  resembling  a  bandit  encamp- 
ment in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  These 
were,  however,  harmless  men,  who  greeted  the 
strangers  as  they  entered  hospitably,  the  own- 
er of  the  troupe  rising  from  the  seat  of  honor 
always  assigned  to  him,  and  conducting  Mr. 
S^-ain  to  it,  who,  as  a  foreigner,  was  peculiar- 
ly his  guest     He  then  invited  them  to  partake 
of  the  supper,  which  was  nearly  ready.     They 
declining,  he  produced  cigars,  and  Strain,  in 
thanking  him,  incidentally  remarked  that  they 
were  peculiarly  acceptable  to  him,  as  his  had 
^tren  out  the  day  before.     The  good  host  im- 
mediately begged  Mr.  Strain  to  do  him  the  hon- 
or to  accept  a  bundle  for  the  rest  of  his  journey, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  an  ample  supply,  and 
even  if  he  had  not,  he  could  resort  to  cigaret- 
tosv  to  which  gentlemen  from  foreign  parts  were 
not  accustomed.      Courtesv  forbade  a  refusal ; 
suid  Strain  thought  that — ^although  the  day  be- 
Ibre  his  wrath  was  kindled  at  the  whole  race  of 
Jkf  eodoians  by  the  conduct  of  Frederico— there 
mi^t  be  some  true  gentlemen  among  them  after 
aU.     And  so  it  is ;  a  man  may  be  made  to  sleep 
mt^  night  exposed  to  a  chilling  wind,  by  the  self- 
weimeas  of  one  man,  and  yet  be  repaid  the  next 
dsKy  by  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  another. 

In  a  short  time  the  cheerful  cries  of  their 
^^€ftkSy  sounding  nearly  overhead  as  they  en- 
e4Msraged  their  mules  up  the  steep  ascent,  hast- 
ened their  departure,  and  our  travelers,  after 
eacpiessing  many  thanks,  mounted  and  pushed 
OB  to  the  Penon  Rigada,  or  River  Stone,  where 
sb^j  had  determined  to  pass  the  night.  This 
rtfch  bad  been  at  some  remote  period  dislodged 
L  the  mountain  mass  above,  and  rolled  down 
the  roadside,  where  it  stopped,  with  its  sum- 


mit so  far  overhanging  its  base  that  it  furnished 
comfortable  shelter  for  three  persons.  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  huge  man-trap,  balanced 
there  on  purpose  to  fall  upon  and  crush  the 
ioo  trusting  traveler.  Astorga,  Frederico,  and 
Strain  stretched  themselves  under  this,  Fred- 
erico, of  course,  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  rough 
stone  for  Strain  to  find  the  soft  side  of.  His 
two  companions,  enjoying  the  mildness  of  the 
night  as  compared  with  the  preceding  one,  lay 
and  sang  national  songs  till  a  late  hour,  making 
the  rocks  around  ring  with  their  music.  Coiled 
up  under  a  beetling  rock,  buried,  as  it  were,  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains,  their  merry  songs 
seemed  strangely  out  of  place.  One  of  these, 
designed  to  ridicule  the  priesthood— called  the 
Franciscan  Friar  ("Padre  Francisco'*)  —  was 
full  of  wit  and  humor.  The  people  have  no 
reverence  for  the  priesthood,  who  are  generally 
jolly,  rotund,  good-natured  fellows — ^with  large 
capacity  for  liquor  and  very  liberal  to  strangers. 
Roused  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  pushed  on,  and  after  traveling  about  three 
miles,  came  upon  a  lai^ge  troop  of  mules  biv- 
ouacked. Among  the  travelers  were  several 
women,  who  were  just  rising  from  their  mat- 
tresses, which  were  spread  upon  the  ground, 
and  making  their  toilet  preparatory  to  setting 
out  Some  had  children  too  young  to  trust  on 
the  back  of  a  mule,  and  these  were  placed  in 
baskets  and  slung  across  the  animal.  When- 
ever a  pair  could  not  be  had  to  adjust  the  bal- 
ance, a  stone,  or  some  weight,  was  put  in  the 
other  basket,  and  thus  they  were  carried  over 
these  dangerous  passes.  Those  in  the  camp  kind- 
ly invited  them  to  take  cofiee,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  proceed  the  women  presented  them 
with  a  pound  cake.  It  is  strange  how  these 
little  kindnesses  in  a  desolate,  dreary  country 
take  hold  of  one's  heart,  and  make  him  think 
better  of  his  kind.  With  a  **God  bless  the 
ladies!"  our  travelers  pressed  forward  for  the 
first  of  the  three  **  laderas,**  as  these  three 
fearful  passes  of  the  Andes  are  called.  A  la- 
dera  is  a  narrow  path  cut  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  is  perpendicular  on  one  side, 
and  nearly  so  on  the  other.  In  making  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  the  width  of  the 
Andes  here,  the  traveler  surmounts  the  obsta- 
cles in  various  ways.  Sometimes  the  bed  of  a 
torrent  furnishes  them  comparatively  easy  trav- 
eling ;  again  the  gorge  turns  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  among  the  mountains,  and  they  come 
abruptly  upon  a  steep  mountain,  up  which  they 
are  compelled  to  toil  in  laborious  zigzags,  and 
descend  in  the  same  way  to  another  valley,  which 
stretches  toward  the  point  thsy  desire  to  reach. 
At  another  time  the  mountain  comes  down  in 
a  sheer  precipice  to  the  torrent  along  whose 
bed  they  wish  to  journey.  A  roeky  margin  has 
hitherto  furnished  them  foothold;  but  it  now 
presents  nothing  but  a  fearful  abyss,  through 
which  the  foaming  waters  go  with  a  loud  and 
angry  roar.  The  mountain  is  too  steep  and 
high  to  go  over  the  top  in  zigzags,  and  so  the 
path  is  cut  along  the  ftice  of  the  precipice,  nli- 
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rectlj  above  the  stream.  In  some  places  it  is 
not  more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  cumbered 
with  loose  stones.  The  mountain  side  between 
the  path  and  the  torrent  below,  in  some  places, 
lies  at  a  slight  angle,  in  others  it  is  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  so  that  a  man  on  a  mole  can  reach 
ont  his  arm  and  drop  a  stone  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  shuddering  abyss  below.  Neither 
is  this  narrow  shelf  level,  but  you  ascend  and 
descend  the  path,  necessarily  keeping  just  above 
the  point  where,  the  sheer  face  of  the  precipice 
begins,  for  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to 
cut  a  way  along  the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff. 
In  making  the  first  descent  Strain  said,  **I  can 
compare  my  own  feelings,  as  my  mule  smelled 
his  way  along  the  narrow  descent  with  his  nose 
almost  between  his  legs,  while  his  short  neck 
and  the  path  were  entirely  invisible,  only  to 
those  of  a  man  sliding  slowly  down  a  very 
steep  roof,  in  a  disagreeable  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  gutter  or  trough  at  the 
eaves  will  sustain  his  weight  when  he  reaches 
there."  It  seems  impossible  that  men  should 
ever  get  accustomed  to  this  perilous  mode  of 
traveling;  yet  the. women  of  this  region  will 
sit  composeidly  on  their  mules,  and  look  down 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  see  naught  but  a  dark 
abyss  through  which  the  torrent  is  raving.  A 
single  false  step,  a  slight  stroke  of  the  load 
against  the  rock,  the  least  start,  and  animal 
and  rider  would  disappear  like  a  flitting  shad- 
ow into  the  gulf  beneath.  The  last,  the  Ladera 
de  las  Vacas,  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  mount- 
ain here  comes  to  a  point,  presenting  nothing 
but  a  sharp  profile.  Around  this  profile,  or  edge 
of  the  mountain,  the  path  bends  in  an  acute  an- 
gle. In  approaching  this  point,  and  doubling 
it,  the  narrow  track  passes  directly  along  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  that  descends  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  gorge  below.  Neither  does  the  path 
pass  along  on  a  level  to  this  dangerous  point, 
but  ascends  sharply  to  it,  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
forty-five  degrees,  and  descends  abruptly  the 
other  side.  At  this  point  it  is  solid  rock,  which 
has  been  perforated  by  the  feet  of  mules,  each 
succeeding  year  wearing  them  deeper.  Into 
these  holes  Uie  cautious,  sagacious  animals  now 
trod  with  great  care  and  precision.  The  slightr 
est  mistake  here  would  prove  fatal,  and  our  trav- 
elers held  their  breath  as  they  crawled  along 
toward  the  dangerous  point.  Even  the  mule- 
teers who  cross  the  Andes  the  most  frequently 
never  get  so  accustomed  to  its  danger  as  to 
pass  it  without  great  anxiety.  Pricking  his 
ears,  his  nose  to  the  rock  as  if  smelling  the 
track,  the  leading  mule  slowly  felt  his  way  along 
the  narrow  shelf.*  In  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  where  the  path  turns  it  seems 
to  the  eye  to  end  entirely,  the  narrow  gash  it 
makes  showing  dear  and  distinct  like  a  hu- 
man feature  against  the  sky  beyond.  Above 
was  the  almost  perpendicular  and  savage  mount- 
ain; below,  the  dizzy  precipice  and  the  wild 
abyss ;  beyond,  mountains  interlocking  mount- 
ains. Had  they  met  other  travelers  here,  one 
or  the  other  party  must  have  perished.     In- 


deed, in  many  places  along  this  pass,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  mule  to  bare  tonad 
round,  and  frequently  the  path  was  so  namnr 
that  a  man  could  not  dismount  to  save  himself^ 
and  must  have  gone  over  the  cliff  with  his  tni. 
maL  One  can  well'  imagine  that  to  such  dan- 
gers the  traveler  can  never  become  indiftitot, 
and  one  unaccustomed  to  dizzy  heights  sad 
dangerous  paths  must  never  trust  hb  eyei  over 
the  precipice,  or  look  upon  the  sarage  sceneij 
around  him.  At  length  they  reached  the  point 
where  the  path  bent  around  the  edge  of  tbi 
cliff,  and  then  all  the  sagacity  of  the  males 
were  put  in  requisition.  The  an^e  is  so  acstt 
that  the  animal  has  to  bend  its  bodj  shnoa 
double  to  get  around,  and  each  foot  is  Hfied 
and  planted  with  a  care  that  shovra  he  is  awin 
of  his  danger.  Every  one  felt  relieved  when 
this  last  and  most  dangerous  of  the  laderuwai 
passed. 

Sir  Francis  Head  has  the  followmg  fine  piece 
of  description  on  his  passage  of  this  pass.  It 
is  well  that  the  accident  mentioned  occarred  st 
the  commencement  of  the  pass,  and  not  io  its 
more  elevated  and  more  dangerous  portions: 

'*  As  soon  as  the  lesuling  mule  came  to  the 
commencement  of  the  pass,  he  stopped,  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  proceed,  and,  of  cooxse,  sll 
the  rest  stopped  also. 

*^  He  was  the  finest  mule  we  had,  and  on  tliat 
account  had  twice  as  much  to  cariy  as  snj  of 
the  others ;  his  load  had  never  been  relieved, 
and  it  consisted  of  four  portmanteaus,  two  of 
which  belonged  to  me,  and  contained  not  onij 
a  very  heavy  bag  of  dollars,  but  also  ptpeiii 
which  were  of  such  consequence  that  I  cookl 
hardly  have  continued  my  joumej  wiAont 
them.  The  peons  now  redoubled  their  cries, 
and  leaning  over  the  sides  of  their  moles,  snd 
picking  up  stones,  they  threw  them  at  the  lesdr 
ing  mule,  who  now  commenced  his  jonmej 
over  the  path.  With  his  nose  to  the  groond, 
literally  smelling  his  way,  he  walked  gentlf 
on,  often  changing  the  position  of  his  fe^  if 
he  found  the  ground  would  not  besr,  nntil  be 
came  to  the  bad  part  of  the  pass,  whenhesgun 
stopped ;  and  I  then  certainly  began  to  look 
with  great  anxiety  at  my  portmanteaus;  bat 
the  peons  again  threw  stones  at  him,  and  be 
continued  his  path,  and  reached  me  io  sifetf : 
several  others  followed.  At  last  a  joong  n^ 
carrying  a  portmanteau,  with  two  laige  sacb 
of  provisions,  and  many  other  things,  is  P*** 
ing  the  bad  point  struck  his  load  against  tke 
rock,  which  knocked  his  two  hind  legs  orertbe 
precipice,  and  the  loose  stones  imraediatel;  be- 
gan to  roll  away  from  under  them ;  howei^ 
his  fore-legs  were  still  upon  the  narrow  pawj 
he  had  no  room  to  put  his  head  there,  hot JM 
placed  his  nose  on  the  path  on  his  le^  >^ 
appeared  to  hold  on  by  bis  mouth.  Bis  per- 
ilous fate  was  soon  decided  by  a  loose  am 
who  came  up,  and  in  walking  adong  af^  ^ 
knocked  his  comrade's  nose  off  the  path,  de- 
stroyed  his  balance,  and  head  over  heels  the 
poor  creature  instantly  commenced  a  &U  whicb 
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was  reaUjr  qoite  terrific.  With  all  his  baggage 
firmly  laahed  to  him,  he  rolled  down  the  steep 
slope  until  he  came  to  the  part  which  was  per- 
pendicular, and  there  he  seemed  to  bound  off, 
and  turning  ronnd  in  the  air  fell  into  a  deep 
torrent  on  his  back  and  upon  his  baggage,  and 
instantly- disappeared.  I  thought,  o^  course, 
that  he  was  killed ;  but*  up  he  rose,  looking 
wild  and  scared,  and  immediately  endeavored 
to  stem  the  torrent  which  was  foaming  about 
him.  It  was  a  noble  effort,  and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  succeed,  but  the  eddy  suddenly 
caught  the  great  load  which  was  upon  his  back, 
and  turned  him  completely  over ;  down  went 
his  head  with  all  the  baggage,  and  as  he  was 
carried  down  the  stream,  all  I  saw  were  his 
hind-quarters,  and  his  long,  thin,  wet  tail  lash- 
ing the  water.  As  suddenly,  however,  up  his 
head  came  again ;  but  he  was  now  weak,  and 
went  down  the  stream,  turned  round  and  round 
by  the  eddy,  until  passing  the  comer  of  the 
rock  I  lost  sight  of  him.  I  saw,  however,  the 
peons  with  lasaot  in  their  hands,  run  down  the 
side  of  the  torrent  for  some  little  distance ;  but 
they  soon  stopped,  and  after  looking  toward 
the  poor  mule  for  some  seconds,  their  earn, 
est  attitude  gradually  relaxed,  and  when  they 
walked  toward  me  I  concluded  that  all  was 
over.  I  walked  up  to  the  peons,  and  was  just 
going  to  speak  to  them  when  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance a  solitary  mule  walking  toward  us. 

"We  instantlj  perceived  that  he  was  the 
Phaeton  whose  fall  we  had  just  witnessed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  he  came  up  to  us  to  join  his 
comrades.  He  was,  of  course,  dripping  wet ; 
his  eye  looked  dull,  and  his  whole  countenance 
was  dejected ;  however,  none  of  his  bones  were 
broken,  he  was  very  little  cut,  and  the  bulletin 
of  his  health  was  altogether  incredible. 

"With  that  surprising  anxiety  which  the 
mules  all  have  to  join  the  troop,  or  rather  the 
leading  mule  which  carries  the  bell,  he  contin- 
ued his  course,  and  actually  walked  over  the 
pass  without  compulsion,  though  certainly  with 
great  caution." 

The  great  danger  and  difficulties  of  the 
journey  were  now  over,  and  they  trotted  gayly 
down  the  valley,  the  slope  of  which  every  mo- 
ment grew  more  gradual.  About  noon  they 
liaJted  on  the  margin  of  a  stream,  where  they 
breakfasted  on  the  cakes  given  them  by  the 
warm-hearted  Mendozinos.  Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  turbid  stream  along  which  they  had 
been  traveling  they  struck  across  a  shingly, 
barren  plain,  and  at  twelve  o*clock  burst  into 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Uspalla- 
ta,  whose  green  fields,  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
limpid  stream  was  a  pleasant  relief  after  three 
days*  journeying  amidst  the  terrific  scenery, 
barren  rocks,  snow-peaks,  and  mad  torrents  of 
the  Andes.  The  valley  is  six  miles  long  and 
two  miles  wide,  and  contains  but  one  settle- 
ment, composed  of  a  few  small  houses.  This 
is  the  custom-house  station  of  Mendoza,  and 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  with  his  buxom  wife, 
received  the  travelers  very  kindly.  A  hut  was 
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assigned  them,  and  Strain,  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  do,  counted  the  dogs  in  the 
court-yard.  In  one  gi;oup  there  were  twenty, 
looking  gaunt  and  ferocious  as  half- starved 
wolves.  It  needed  not  the  caution  of  the  host- 
ess not  to  venture  out,  for  he  must  be  a  bold 
man  indeed  who  would  expose  himself  to  such 
an  array  of  beasts.  The  Gnacho  of  the  plain 
delights  to  surround  himself  with  formidable 
dogs,  and  is  seldom  seen  away  from  his  habita- 
tion without  a  pack  of  six  or  seven  at  his  heels. 

Bertoldo,  the  peon,  having  an  idle  afternoon 
on  his  hands,  celebrated  his  safe  passage  of  the 
Cordilleras  by  getting  "gloriously  drunk.'* 
Like  most  men  in  this  condition  he  became 
exceedingly  affectionate,  and  after  expressing 
his  attachment  to  Strain  in  the  strongest  terms, 
at  last  approached  him  with  a  would-be  grave 
and  serious  but  in  reality  a  maudlin  look,  and 
told  him  that,  on  one  subject,  his  mind  was  fully 
made  up — that  he  never  would  leave  him  until 
he  had  seen  him  safely  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Rum 
is  a  sad  leveler,  a  thorough  Red  Republican, 
and  produces  the  same  effects  the  world  over. 

The  beds  were  made  on  the  floor,  and  just 
as  Strain  and  Astorga  had  begun  to  undress  for 
the  night  the  Captain  and  his  wife  came  in  to 
have  a  quiet  game  of  cards  with  Don  Frederico. 
Finding  the  lady  did  not  stand  on  ceremony 
with  him.  Strain  thought  he  would  return  the 
compliment,  and  having  finished  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  night  turned  in,  and,  lighting  a  ci- 
gar, soon  t>moked  himself  to  sleep — not  before, 
however,  he  had  seen  the  money  he  had  given 
Frederico  to  pay  expenses  transferred  to  the 
Captain  and  his  wife. 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  down  the  val- 
ley, and  after  riding  a  few  miles  stopped  at 
a  spring,  ^hen  Frederico  attempted,  without 
breaking  the  seal,  to  read  the  letter  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Guard  to  the  authorities  of  Mendo- 
za. Being  remonstrated  with  by  Strain  he  de- 
fended his  conduct,  and,  to  Strain's  astonish- 
ment, Astorga,  to  whom  he  appealed,  said  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  it,  as  the  letter  related 
entirely  to  them  and  their  baggage.  At  noon 
they  arrived  at  an  elevated  table -land,  from 
whence  they  had  a  distant  view  of  the  pampas, 
which  lost  itself  in  the  eastern  horizon  like  a 
sleeping  ocean.  Nature  seems  to  have  formed 
the  Andes  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the 
vast  and  almost  interminable  plains  that  stretch 
westward  from  the  Atlantic.  Strain  thought 
they  had  now  done  with  mountain  travel ;  but 
in  leaving  the  table-land  they  descended  a  deep 
ravine  fbr  ten  miles,  which,  for  picturesque 
beauty,  exceeded  any  thing  he  had  seen  on  the 
route.  After  a  farther  tedious  ride  of  forty-five 
miles  they  arrived  at  Villa  Vicencio,  where 
they  passed  the  night  Their  landlady  gavc- 
them  their  tea  by  candle-light,  and  then  all  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  the  night  This  was  done 
by  each  one — the  man,  his  wife,  daughters,  and 
children — making  their  beds  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  without  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  strangers  at  their  side,  undressing  and 
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creeping  into  bed.  Strain  did  the  same,  and  soon 
fell  asleep.  Awaking,  howerer,  in  the  night, 
he  found  he  had  a  bed-fellow,  which,  on  exam- 
ination, proTed  to  be  a  guanaco  he  had  seen 
aroand  the  house.  The  animal,  attracted  by 
the  warmth  of  the  bed,  had  crawled  in  and 
nestled  down  by  his  side.  Pleased  wiUi  his 
confidence,  he  let  him  remain.  Frederico  being 
now  near  home,  and  anxioos  to  see  the  mis- 
guided, unfortunate  little  woman  who  had  a  few 
weeks  before  consented  to  be  his  wife,  roused 
them  at  midnight,  and  they  started  off  down 
the  ravine,  which  they  soon  cleared,  and  emerged 
on  the  sterile  plain  that  reaches  to  Mendoza. 
Over  this,  for  upward  of  thirty  miles,  they  trav- 
eled as  fast  as  the  mules  could  carry  them.  At 
the  suburbs  of  the  city  they  stopped  and  re- 
freshed themselves  with  water-melons,  which 
here  attain  great  perfection.  The  whole  fam- 
ily that  supplied  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  children,  were  afflicted  with  that  disgusting 
disease  the  goitre.  Indeed  it  prevailed  in  ev- 
ery class  of  society  in  Mendoza  to  an  alarming 
extent.  There  being  no  fonda,  or  public  house, 
in  Mendoza,  Strain  and  Astorga,  from  necessity, 
though  much  against  their  will,  accepted  Don 
Frederico*s  invitation,  and  put  up  at  his  house. 
His  mother  was  rendered  hideous  by  the  goitre, 
while  the  swelling  neck  of  his  pretty  young 
wife  showed  that  the  disease  had  fastened  on 
her  also. 


^^-^JSkia^i. 


ISLANDS  AND  SHORES  OF  GREECK 

r?  was  one  of  those  starry  nights  of  which  we 
sometimes  dream,  but  which  with  these  dim 
eyes  of  ours  we  seldom  see.  Sometimes  I  have 
thought  there  was  no  part  of  the  world  where 
stars  came  down  so  low  as  over  the  Levant.  I 
remember  one  night  at  Sinai — but  that^s  not  to 
the  point  now. 

The  Lotus  lay  at  her  anchor  in  the  little  har- 
bor at  Rhodes,  and  a  soft  breeze  stealing  in 
from  the  northeast  promised  the  weather  we 
had  been  waiting  for.  The  Lotus  is  a  schooner- 
rigged  yacht  which  belongs  to  my  friend  S . 

She  was  built  in  England,  after  an  American 
model,  carried  out  to  Constantinople  by  her 
owner,  a  wealthy  scion  of  an  old  house,  who 
furnished  and  stocked  her  in  royal  style,  and, 
by  dint  of  the  most  desperate  exertions  to  clear 
out  her  larder,  ate  and  drank  himself  into  a 
fever,  died  while  his  boat  lay  in  the  Sea  of 


Marmora,  and  was  btiried  at  Constantiitople. 
When  we  were  there  she  was  offered  for  cdets 
she  stood,  with  her  provisions  and  her  crew,  for 
they  demanded  to  be  sold  with  her,  and  soU 
they  were.  S bought  her  for  a  chetp  fig- 
ure^ three  thousand  pounds — she  was  wonh  sU 
of  double  that — and  we  accepted  hi»  invitstioD 
to  make  a  cruise  in  the  Archipelago.  All  tdd, 
there  were  five  of  us  in  the  cabin.  One  wis  s 
Frenchman,  our  old  friend  Laroche,  who  crowed 
the  desert  with  us,  and  another  was  of  that  stne 
party,  Stephen  Strong;  the  fourth  was  aa  En- 
glishman of  the  rarest  kind,  a  jolly  good  £a- 
glishman,  as  one  of  his  own  countrymen  vwld 
have  called  hinif  and  a  rare  good  fellow,  as  we 
emphatically  voted  him  the  first  day  out. 

I  can  not  now  pause  to  tell  how  we  eaaeto 
bo  at  Rhodes.  We  had  wandered  akog  the 
Troad,  passed  a  week  on  the  plain  and  ailfli^ 
the  hills  behind  it  ifhile  the  Lotus  lay  atti^ 
chor  in  the  strait  between  Tenedos  lod  the 
main  land,  then  we  had  called  at  Lesmoi  isd 
looked  off  at  Mount  Athos  across  the  tes,  nd 
thence  we  ran  down  before  a  glorious  aotth 
wind  to  the  shores  of  Lesbos,  coasting  along 
which  we  found  ourselves,  before  wc  knew  it,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  We  lingered  a  fortn^ 
in  and  around  the  old  city,  whose  profane  glory 
was  that  it  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Homer,  and  whose  sacred  character  arose  from 
its  being  the  spot  where  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  grew  in  'tribulation  and  poverty;'* 
but  which  is  now  better  known  as  the  home  of 
the  plague  and  of  all  manner  of  Oriental  abom- 
inations. 

And  so,  by  way  of  Chios,  and  Samoi,  and 
Cos,  and  Telos,  and  a  score  of  other  isles  of  old 
fame,  we  came  to  Rhodes,  where  once  was,  hot 
now  is  not,  the  Colossus,  and,  droi^ing  anchor 
close  by  the  old  ruined  tower  of  cruiadlngAimes, 
we  left  the  Lotus  at  her  anchor  while  ip«  took 
up  our  quarters  on  shore  and  looked  here  and 
there  at  the  ruins  of  the  city.  For  Rhodes  is  a 
mass  of  ruin.  When  I  was  there  some  yean 
ago  it  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Levant, 
and  the  old  street  of  the  knights  was  worth 
one's  crossing  an  ocean  but  once  to  walk  throoi^ 
Now,  alas,  how  changed !  The  earthquake  and 
the  gunpowder  explosion  of  last  year  have 
scattered  the  old  splendors  of  Rhodes.  The 
stately  church  of  St.  John,  the  cathedral  os 
whose  pavement  we  read  the  names  of  Gfrand 
Masters  and  Knights  of  the  Cross,  b  now  utter- 
ly gone.  There  was  a  fine  Greek  column  that 
used  to  form  the  st^ping^stone  by  which  one 
went  up  from  the  body  of  the  church  into  what 
was  once  the  chancel  or  the  high  altar,  but  of 
late  has  been  a  Moslem  praying  place.  That 
column  was  covered  with  a  Greek  inscriptioa, 
in  small  but  finely  cut  letters.  It  was  a  relic 
of  ancient  Rhodes.  I  wished  then  to  preaerre 
it.  I  would  if  possible  have  carried  it  away, 
but  the  foolish  and  fanatic  Turks  refused  per- 
mission. That  stone  was  doubtless  blown  to 
very  dust  by  the  terrible  force  of  the  explosion, 
which  rent  to  pieces  all  the  old  walla  of  the  dty. 
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The  old  church  seems  to  hare  ranished.  It 
was  the  monument  of  a  brave  and  noble  order ; 
it  is  like  the  Kpights  of  St.  John,  a  memory 
now. 

We  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  nations  van- 
ish and  their  temples  fall  into  ruin.  Lo  here 
in  our  own  day  an  instance  of  it !  The  splen- 
did order  that  retir^  from  Holy  Land  to  this 
island,  and  possessea  it  and  had  a  name  that 
will  live  in  history  forever,  stout  knights,  kings, 
and  priests,  are  gone,  and  in  our  own  day  we 
behold  their  stately  temple  shattered  and  scat- 
tered hither  and  thither,  so  that  a  thousand 
years  hence  men  shall  wonder  over  Rhodes  as 
we  now  wonder  over  Athens  and  Kamak. 

We  were  three  days  at  Rhodes  looking  around 
and  through  the  city,  and  on  the  third  evening 
this  article  commences,  if  the  reader  will  now 
permit  me  to  go  back  and  begin  again. 

It  was  a  starry  night,  I  said,  and  the  breeze 
was  from  the  northward.  Jackson  had  gone 
on  shore  for  a  final  package  of  provisions,  and 
had  taken  with  him.Iskander,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
son  of  a  Greek  woman  in  Smyrna,  who  had 
shipped  him  as  cabin-boy,  to  be  delivered  to 
his  father  in  Syra,  should  we  be  able  to  stop 
there. 

We  sat  in  the  cabin  over  the  second  magnum 
of  Brousa  wine,  and  the  soft  air  stole  in  at  the 
open  hatchway.  A  low  plash  of  oars  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  round  tower  was  audible 
in  the  profound  stillness,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  boat  grated  alongside,  and  then  a  shriek 
and  a  plash  in  the  water  startled  us.  We  sprang 
to  the  deck.  Iskander  was  gone.  He  had 
sprung  like  a  monkey  to  the  deck,  but,  missing 


his  hold,  fell  back,  and  went  down  between  the 
yacht  and  the  boat.  Three  of  us  were  over  in 
a  moment.  Laroche  alone  could  not  swim,  and 
made  himself  useless  with  a  boat-hook,  plung- 
ing it  here  and  there  in  the  water  in  a  manner 
that  would  inevitably  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
boy  had  he  found  him.      Fortunately  he  did 

not,  but  John  S did,  and  we  had  him  on 

deck  in  a  moment,  howling  so  furiously  that 
there  remained  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
healthy  state  of  his  lungs.  Jackson  tossed  the 
packages  on  board ;  and  we  got  up  the  anchor, 
made  sail,  and  moved  slowly  out  to  the  north- 
ward, leaving  Rhodes  in  a  celestial  starlight 
which  I  shall  never  fail  to  associate  with  my 
last  view  of  the  old  city  of  the  knights. 

The  morning  dawned  with  a  cloudy  sky  and 
an  ugly  horizon.  We  were  sorry  we  had  sailed. 
Low  muttering  gusts  of  wind  came  out  of  the 
north,  and  by.deight  o'clock  the  wind  was  out  in 
his  wrath,  and  the  sea  was  rolling  with  a  plung- 
ing swell  that  characterizes  the  Archipelago. 
We  made  fair  way  to  the  westward,  however, 
until  toward  evening,  when  the  tempest  had  in- 
creased four-fold,  and  now  headed  us  from  the 
westward  and  northward,  so  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  us  but  to  run  for  a  lea. 

As  the  day  was  going  we  had  made  the  hills 
of  Carpathos  on  the  lea  beam,  and  thinking  to 
run^ around  the  southwestern  side  of  the  island 
and  gain  its  protection,  or  that  of  Cases,  its  near 
neighbor,  we  kept  away  a  little  until  finally,  be- 
fore midnight,  we  were  running  due  south,  and 
going  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  that  carried 
us. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.     I  have  seen  few  so 
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bad,  none  worse.  Long  before  day  it  was  evi- 
dont  that  unless  the  gale  Vh>ke  we  mast  either 
lay  her  to  the  wind  and  weather  it  so,  or  else 
let  her  go  before  it.  It  was  evident  we  could 
not  round  the  point  of  Casos  as  easily  as  we 
could  make  the  lea  of  Crete.  So  we  held  a 
council  on  the  after-deck,  and  determined  to 
seek  Paul's  refuge  at  Fair  Havens,  and  awaj 
we  went  before  it 

Wild,  fierce,  and  inhospitable  were  the  coasts 
of  Crete  in  that  tempestuous  morning,  as  we 
drove  past  the  Samonian  promontory.  The 
waves  rolled  over  the  rocky  point,  and  sent  their 
spray  high  into  the  thick  atmosphere,  thick  with 
blinding,  furious  rain.  On  went  the  Lotus,  like 
a  dead  leaf  on  the  winter  wind.  We  stood  to- 
gether at  the  tiller.  The  crew  were  all  on  the 
look-out  forward. 

"Steady!"  shouted  the  mate,  as  he  bent 
forward  in  the  misty  rain  and  stared  at  some- 
thing in  the  water  ahead. 

**  Steady  it  is  !**  and  so  she  went  thirty  sec- 
onds or  less. 

•*  Port — port — hard  down !"  and  down  went 
the  tiller  with  all  of  us  on  it  She  came  up 
into  the  eyes  of  the  gale  with  a  si^eep  and  a 
plunge;  and  then  **Keep  her  away !"  and  she 
fell  off  slowly ;  then,  gathering  speed,  dashed 
again  before  the  tempest,  close  by  a  huge  black 
rock,  which  looked  out  of  the  water  as  it  had 
looked  in  ancient  times  at  Paul's  galley  and 
Grecian  and  Roman  fleets.     Strange,  hideous, 


the  head  of  a  sea-monster,  with  tresses  of  set- 
weed,  wet  and  tangled  and  curled,  dashing  aod 
swinging  around  the  black  and  seamed  brow. 

An  hour  later  we  were  under  the  shores  of 
Crete,-  in  a  comparatively  smooth  sea,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  gale  broke,  and 
then  came  a  steady  wind  from  the  southward. 

We  changed  our  minds  and  our  coarse  very 
suddenly,  and  resolved  now  to  make  aD  the 
northing  we  could  while  this  breeze  held.  So 
we  ran  back  to  the  east  point  of  the  isUnd,  and 
lost  the  breeze  as  the  evening  came  down  on  ns, 
>vith  Casos  well  off  on  the  starboard  bow.  Then 
for  a  fortnight  we  beat  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  Archipelago.  We  coasted  the  north  shore 
of  Crete,  went  into  the  old  port  of  Canea,  die 
chief  port  of  the  island,  and  whistled  for  a  breeie 
every  where  in  vain. 

At  length  we  ran  into  the  Port  of  Staocho, 
ancient  Cos,  birth-place  of  Apelles,  where  he 
painted  his  celebrated  Venus  rising  from  the 
Sea.  But  the  days  of  A  pelles  are  gOnOi  and  no 
artists  are  now  in  Cos.  A  Yankee  skipper  went 
in  ahead  of  us  and  showed  us  the  ncay ;  we  over- 
hauled him  rapidly,  and  let  go  an  anchor  ckse 
alongside  of  him.  He  came  on  board  half  an 
hour  later  and  ga%'C  us  New  York  papers  of  onl/ 
thirty  days  back,  wherewith  we  enjoyed  onr- 
selves,  reading  the  very  medicine  advertise- 
ments with  infinite  interest. 

In  point  of  fact  we  did  little  else  bnt  read 
these  papers  till  we  made  Patmos  on  the  star^ 
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board  bow  one  pleasant  evening,  and  with  a 
freshening  breeze  ran  gallantly  up  to  the  anch- 
orage. 

It  was  Saturday  night  We  were  not  un- 
willing to  pass  the  Lord's  day  at  Patmos,  and 
never  did  a  Sabbath  morning  rise  more  glori- 
ously than  that.  I  was  on  shore  early,  alone  ; 
for  none  of  my  companions  cared  to  be  stirring 
before  breakfast. 

The  little  town  is  built  on  the  rocks  near  the 
shore,  and  the  climb  is  difficult  even  to  it.  But 
I  found  a  Greek  who  led  me  by  the  best  way, 
and  then  gave  me  some  bread  and  oil,  which  I 
needed  mach.  These,  with  a  glass  of  sour  wine, 
constituted  my  breakfast,  and  I  was  certainly  in 
a  good  condition,  if  fasting  could  aid  me,  to  re- 
ceive spiritual  instruction  from  the  brothers  of 
San  Giovanni  de  Patimo,  whose  convent  I  pro- 
posed to  visit  For  Patmos,  like  all  other  sa- 
cred localities  in  the  East,  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks,  and  the  supposed  residence  of  John, 
where  he  wrote  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  is  in- 
closed in  the  huge  and  massive  buildings  of  a 
religious  house  which  dates  its  foundation  from 
the  early  Greek  emperors. 

The  convent  is  on  an  eminence  commanding 
the  little  town  and  harbor — a  vast  pile  of  stone, 
containing  church,  chapel,  grotto,  and  cells.  I 
had  a  dozen  guides  to  choose  from,  but  adhered 
to  my  host  who  had  first  discovered  me  on  the 
shore  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  mounted  the 
hill  he  chatted  in  broken  language,  half  Greek 
and  half  Lingua  Franca,  while  I  breathed  hard 
and  was  ailent 

At  the  entrance  of  the  convent  a  monk  re- 
ceived me — Greek,  as  I  recognized  at  a  glance ; 


for  a  Greek  priest  can  not  be  mistaken — noble- 
looking  men  some  of  them  are.  He  led  mo 
direct  to  the  grotto  of  John.  *  *  Here, ''  said  the 
caloyer,  with  all  the  volubility  of  a  practiced 
cicerone,  **  here  he  lived ;  there  he  wrote ; 
through  those  cracks  (fissures  in  the  rock-roof 
of  the  grotto)  he  heard  the  thunder  of  the 
Lord's  voice ;  yonder  his  head  rested  against 
the  wall.  He  was  not  rich;  John  was  a  great 
saint ;  his  followers  are  poor  also ;  a  small  pres- 
ent for  the  convent  will  be  acceptable  if  you 
choose  to  give  it  ;*'  and  so  my  seeing  was  ended, 
and  I  paid  my  fee  and  went  out,  and  sat  down 
in  the  morning  sunshine  that  blessed  the  rock  of 
Patmos  AS  of  old. 

Mount  Elijah,  the  highest  peak,  stood  up  in 
calm  splendor  in  that  morning  light,  and  looked 
off  over  the  sea  iu  all  directions.  Far  below 
me  the  little  Lotus  lay  at  her  anchor  in  the  bay, 
and  I  could  see  the  quarter-boat  pushing  off  to 
the  shore  with  my  friends — a  stillness  which 
befltted  the  place  and  the  memories  which  hal- 
lowed it  rested  on  land  and  sea.  No  murmur 
came  up  to  my  seat  from  the  busy  modem  town 
on  the  sea-side.  I  could  in  that  serene  day,  '*  so 
cool,  BO  calm,  so  bright,"  realize  that  I  was  in 
the  Patmos  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and,  looking 
out  on  the  rolling  sea,  I  seemed  in  some  meas- 
ure to  appreciate  the  sublimity  and  the  pathos 
of  that  last  prayer  pf  the  old,  weary,  and  perse- 
cuted disciple  who  remembered  the  days  when 
he  had  rested  on  the  breast  of  his  Saviour  and 
Master,  and  now  looked  across  the  sea  and 
likened  it  to  the  vast  ocean  on  which  he  was 
going  forth  to  seek  the  same  old  and  beloved 
repose,  and  exclaimed  as  he  would  to  a  friend 
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who  had  fi^no  to  Greece  or  Italy  with  the  same 
assurance  that  he  would  return,  *'  Come,  Lord 
Jesus  r 

Sublime  indeed  was  that  faith  of  John 
Christ  had  loved  him  best  of  all  the  twelve,  jet 
all  had  been  called  home  except  himself.  He 
remembered  that  promise  of  mansions  which 
his  Master  and  Elder  Brother  had  gone  to  pre- 
pare, jet  he  lingered,  a  lonesome  exile  on  a 
rock  in  mid-sea ;  but  he  knew  that  the  house 
was  readj,  and  the  Lord  would  come  and  take 
him  to  it. 

See  how  I  wear  j  jou  with  these  thoughts  I 
But  I  will  let  them  stand  to  show  jou  of  what 
I  thought  at  Fatmos.  The  others  came  u^ 
soon  after,  and  we  went  through  the  convent 
once  more,  and  returned  to  the  sea-shore  in 


time  for  dinner.  There  was  nothing  else  to  Me 
at  Fatmos,  and  the  next  daj  we  were  off  with  t 
stiff-  southeaster  for  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

We  ran  to  the  southward  of  Icaria,  makio; 
a  straight  wake  over  the  spot  where  the  sod  of 
BsBdalus  fell  into  the  water  (  Vide  the  stocj  ii 
all  sorts  of  old  books),  and  then  had  a  quiet  nm 
along  the  coast  of  Eubosa,  which,  if  jou  will  look 
at  jour  map,  jou  will  see  trends  awaj  to  tbe 
northwest  Without  a  pilot,  and  whoUj  uDin- 
formed  as  to  the  old  passage  between  the  iilsad 
and  the  main  land  of  Greece,  we  did  not  dirt 
attempt  the  run  up  the  channel,  lest  arriTiigtf 
the  old  bridge  which  o^ce  commanded  aU  Iki 
commerce  of  the  coast  we  should  be  obliged  to 
turn  back. 

We  rounded  the  Aitemisian  promontoij  sad 
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ran  down  the  Gulf  of  Zeitun  with  a  whole-sail 
breeze,  and  at  sanset  we  let  go  an  anchor  in  a 
still  and  glassj  sea  whose  blue  waters  once 
floated  the  Persian  and  the  Grecian  fleets.  Calm 
as  they  now  were,  we  of  course  remembered  that 
they  could  be  roused  to  fury  even  as  when  they 
dashed  the  Persian  galleys  on  the  rocky  barriers 
of  the  Pagasacan  Gulf. 

The  shores  near  which  we  now  lay  were  fa- 
mons  in  history  and  song.  Imagine  us  on  the 
deck  of  the  Lotut^  as  the  evening  gloom  came 
cm,  looking  shoreward,  if  perchance  Leonidas 
and  his  three  hundred  **  walked  o*  nights.''  For 
here  was  Thermopylas. 


TUXUtOrTUB. 


All  night  the  wind  moaned  and  muttered 
over  the  deck,  as  if  indignant  at  our  invasion  of 
the  waters  which  are  sacred  to  them  and  to  old 
memories. 

In  the  morning  we  were  early  on  shore,  and 
for  three  days  we  wandered  around  the  country. 
In  these  sketches  I  can  not  give  you  either  the 
details  of  personal  adventure  or  the  full  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  which  a  book  might  permit.  ^ 
You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Pass  of  Ther- 
mopylie  (**  the  Gates  of  the  Warm  Springs")  was 
a  narrow  road,  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
between  them  and  a  morass  which  reached  to 
the  sea.  An  army  could  only  pass  by  the  road : 
^  on  their  right  were  the  pre- 
cipitous and  impassable 
hills,  on  their  left  the  deep 
swamp  and  the  sea. 

Here,  therefore,  Leoni- 
das, with  his  band,  sat 
down  ;  and  here  they  were 
equal  to  the  Persian  hosts. 
Perhaps  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  ground,  as  it  now 
lies,  may  make  the  story  of 
that  battle  more  interest- 
ing to  those  who  read  this. 
The  pass  is  narrower  at 
the  northern  or  western, 
and  the  southern  or  east- 
ern end,  than  in  the  mid- 
dle. At  the  narrowest 
part  the  old  Phocian  wall 
was  rebuilt  by  Leonidas. 
Its  remains  are  still  visi- 
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ble.     The  intermediate 

and  wider  part  of  the 

pass  contains  the  warm 

spring!),  from  which  the 

name  is  derived.     The 

water  flows  freely  now 

as  then  —  a  snlphuroos 

flow  of   clear,   shining 

water,  heated  to  abont 

one  hnndred  and  ten  de- 
grees (Fahrenheit). 
Approaching  the  pass 

from  the  sonth,  we  are 

at  first  strock  with  the 

moand,  which  is  the  er- 

erlasting  monument  of 

the  Spartan  hand.     On 

its  somroit  are  risible 

some  stones  that  seem 

to  be  part  of  an  ancient  rolnnfn  or  bailding 

which  crowned  the  tnmnlria.      lis  v^rj  sinj- 

plicitj  is  its  gnindear  now.     Where  on  eanb 

will  jon  show  me  hill  or  inoiiRnientai  stme^ 

tnre  that  shall  so  impress  the  tf^vder  as  this 

old  monnd  of  the  brare  \tho  f^ll  at  Tfacr- 

mopjlse? 

A  little  farther  on  are  the  remains  of  (he  Fho- 

cian  wall,  and  then  we  enter  the  morm5&.  The 
springs  flow  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  road 
is  built  on  a  causeway,  till  wei  emerge  at  the 
northern  end  where  Xerxpn  sxoc^  batfiod. 

The  only  incident  wortliv  &  pause  to  relate 
occurred  on  the  second  day  of  our  stay.  Pierre 
Laroche  was  a  skeptic  on  mL>.^t  hi>toricml  points. 
He  has  some  doubts  whethi^r  lie  evc^r  had  a  mo^ 
ther,  never  baring  seen  that  parent.  He  denies 
absolutely  the  story  of  the  Pais  of  Thermopylir 
—considers  it  all  nonsenso  of  the  pocta,  I'icrre 
rode  a  horse  down  from  Zcitun,  and  to  prove 
that  the  morass  was  not  niieh  a  b^snier  to  the 
Persians  as  story  hath  it,  bo  plunged  in,  vow- 
ing he  would  ride  through  it,  and  ^Hhow  Xerx- 
es how."  He  came  near  prdng  to  hav-e  a  per* 
sonal  interview  with  that  ^istinj^iishcd  mon^ 
arch ;  for  at  the  first  leap  hi^  horse  went  in^ 
and  Pierre  went  orer  his  homl  into  the  depths. 
We  rescued  him  with  difliculty— muddy^  slimx, 
and,  like  a  FrenchmaUt  more  skeptical  ihan 
ever. 

How  delicious  were  those  days  of  iille  drift- 
ing down  the  Eubean  shores !  Wo  had  littk 
or  no  wind  at  all  until  wc  reached  the  eouth* 
eastern  point  of  the  islund;    and  then   only 


rLAot  «r  n^aAiatiiH. 

enoiTgh  to  bike  fi%  with  alt  sail  stft,  tftw  fr 
bay  of  Mamthoit. 

The  nif^ht  was  semne  and  caXa  tad  ^^ 
IV  hen  w^  ran  aloni;  the  bsttloj^bcCfv  Sffl4 1^^ 
1:0  the  sails,  wait4;Ld  for  the  boat  to  bsellirblii 
wav  cntiiT^ly  before  we  let  the  aochor  pfc 

'**  Hold  on  there,  forward  l  Pe«tr.  hif  siffi 
it  is  1  Did  yuu  erer  hmr  siicJj  siknOB?  TkR"* 
not  a  ripple  on  the  sea,  not  m  Twm  tm  lte«lKiv 
I  coiiM  not  have  been  betJMrittiffiadlihaIn 
with  this  approach  to  Marathon.* 

The  mijiLty  disad  were  cakn.  «rd  resri  i> 
their  tumuli  along  the  plain.  Ko  fiboiiwiJ^ 
ed  out  to  disturb  the  Btarligbt.  ]t  vftfrn  nia 
and  t>cfttitiful  that  no  soontT  had  tlM  miAtf 
touched  bottom  then  we  sprang  lfi»  tht  0*^ 
boat  and  ptuhed  shoreward* 

The  plain  of  Mfenthoti  and  it*  Konf  ott|%l  w 
be,  if  they  are  nol,  imfmasud  00  the  pM  c' 
evoty  inielUgeni  reader  t 

^  Tbi  aioaif t»tiMi  \fm%  cm  MaatTM*. 

No  simpler  or  better  d«?erHpii«i  i*ft  h*  P^^ 
The  hilU  retire  from  the  roast,  kaviac  fN  |4iii» 
where  MlltJsdes  foughi,  afld  whetr  ii»«  dn^  of 
hiji  Taliant  men  remains, 

Orer  thi*  plaiu,  in  a  moonj  nljthL  waiti^K- 
ed,  like  iihosta  of  the  andeot  dead*  ^tW«t  oa** 
ly,  and  vGiy  thonghtfaL  Unc«  la  i  whili  Wi 
plnngfcd  into  lio^-holci^for  such  i<ithepctsfc» 
of  moonHght  excursion*  &•  Maralhon  »«tJl» 
i  n  A  raerica ;  bui  we  cared  U  ttl*  for  the  bsf|^  •< 
at  bat  we  rpaehed  th«  otound  wlUch,tofc*» 
coveri  the  vaiiatit  who  §tM  at  the  gi«iihiA 
Sealed  on  it»  top^  we  Jootoi  •^ 
-         The   plain    and    lli#   ffarkfiNI^ 

Jk       We  recalled  tlic  ftcriMt  oil  Ihv  ^ 


BSLIOS  muM  UtKAtlll^, 


iirablc  night  whiclt  Jjif'<«b4ite^ 
^iil^mani.  The  I*«fWiUi  Iwil  ■i^' 
ttJong  the  shore;  ib*lr  ii^^ ••  •■ 
rear,  where  now  tlM»  IjHm  hf^ 
tarf  on  the  gUmf  ma.  Th^  Ad^ 
nian  hcwt,  Oil  the  flectinlf  ^  ^ 
mountains,  with  trenyim^  !«•■•• 
hi'^ni,  vowed  bdora  tlnclr  Qt^  ^ 
bf<*nk  on  the  morraw  iL#  ldlkei# '»" 
tlMksa  adtmnce  oT  ihm  Ub^ 
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**  I  say,  Pierre,  which  do  you  think  was  the 
greater  general,  Pelissier  or  Miltiades  ?" 

"  Marechal  relissier  niay  go  to — " 

**  Russia — eh,  Pierre  ?  They  talk  of  send- 
ing him  to  Russia,  don't  they  ?  What  will  you 
miserahle  Republicans  do,  Pierre  Laroche,  now 
that  Cavaignac  is  gone  ?*' 

**  If  you  had  said  Cavaignac  or  Miltiades — ^" 

''You  would  hare  pronounced  for  the  French- 
man, I  suppose  ?  Well,  well ;  Miltiades  didn't 
know  what  he  was  coming  to  when  he  was  here 
that  afternoon,  when  the  sun  fought  for  him. 
Think  of  fighting  at  Marathon  for  such  glory 
as  this,  to  have  Pierre  Laroche  there  dare  to 
compare  him  with  the  beggarly  candidate  of  the 
Faubourg  San  Antoine  T' 

,'*  I  didn't  compare  them  at  all.  You  did  it 
yourself,  and  I — " 

**  Don't  dispute  mo,  Laroche.  I  say  you 
did.     Didn't  he,  Peter  ?»' 

And  so  John  made  the  night  ridiculous  with 
nonsense,  as  we  strolled  back  to  the  shore. 

•'Will  you  swim  off,  boys?" 

"Yea,*  all  but  Pierre." 

And  so  we  dashed  the  water  right  and  left, 
ns  we  plunged  in,  and  made  our  way  off  to  the 

JjOtttS. 

Wo  lay  at  Marathon  over  the  next  day,  and 
i;ot  away  in  the  night  with  a  stiff  breeze  blowing 
fair  to  take  us  to  Athens. 

All  that  night  we  were  running  along  a  rough 
line  of  coast,  with  high  bluffs  of  rock  rising  a 
thousand  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  waves  dashing 
on  them  and  flying  off  in  sheets  of  foam.  The 
sullen  roar  of  the  sea  on  those  rocks  appeared 
to  be  more  deep  and  full  of  meaning  even  than 
the  solemn  voice  of  the  sea  usually  is. 

I  lay  all  night  on  deck  listening  to  their 
Bonnd  with  my  eyes  fixed  shoreward  where, 
once  in  a  while,  there  was  a  white,  ghostlike 
flash  of  the  surf  that  seemed  to  be  of  a  verity 
a  nymph  rising  white  and  cold  from  her  old 
slumber,  and  falling  again  into  the  deep,  when 
she  saw  that  Greece  was  still  sleeping  the  sullen, 
U>rpid  sleep  of  these  later  ages. 

Morning  dawned  and  we  awoke.  It  was  a 
clear  day  and  the  wind  still  blew  fresh.     The 


sea  ran  high.  The  Lotus  went  along  with  tliat 
graceful  swing  that  seemed  to  be  just  what  she 
was  built  for. 

I  rose  at  daybreak  and  looked  at  the  shore. 
We  were  three  miles  off  from  the  land,  but 
now  we  were  opening  the  bay  of  Egina,  and  the 
grand  liill  of  Sunium  stood  before  me,  majes- 
tic in  the  sea,  which  thundered  at  its  base.  I 
gazed  steadfastly  at  the  lofty  sulhmit,  and,  as 
the  light  increased,  I  began  to  see  more  plainly 
the  remains  which  crown  it  until,  at  length, 
every  white  column  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
stood  out  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun. 

I  know  no  more  grand  and  majestic  view 
than  that — the  lonely  Temple  of  Pallas,  in  ruins, 
on  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  the  hoarse 
sea  forever  dashing  with  loud  murmurs  at  its 
base. 

As  we  ran  up  the  Gulf  on  the  right  we  saw 
liymettus,  and  soon  Pentelicus,  rising  from  the 
interior.  The  latter  hill  looks  down  on  the 
plain  of  Athens. 

Before  reaching  the  Piraus  we  ran  along  a 
low  line  of  coast  which  stretches  inland  for 
some  miles.  This  shore,  grassy  and  sedgy,  is 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  this  is 
the  level  of  the  chief  part  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  lay  on  the  plain  from  five  to  seven  miles 
distant 

Over  this  plain  we  saw  the  white  summit  of 
the  Acropolis ;  distant  indeed,  but,  with  a  glass, 
we  could  ^unt  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon. 
"  John — that  is  the  Parthenon."     "  Ay,  Peter, 
I  know  it  when  I  see  it,  as  a  boy  knows  the 
house  in  which  he  was  bom.     Why,  Peter, 
there  isn't  a  stone  of  it  that  Morris  Whaley, 
the  old  teacher  of  the  Academy,  hasn't  beaten 
into  me  by  dint  of  scolding  and  drubbing  till  I 
should  know  the  Parthenon,  if  one  of  the  Genii 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  had  tEiken  me  up  in  New 
York  and  set  me  down  on  the  Acropolis." 
"Pleasant  recollections  and  associations  I" 
"Yes,  pleasant,  though  you  laugh  at  them. 
There  is  Pierre  Laroche  now,  miserable  Gaul 
that  he  is  (John  dodged  a  bucket  which  Laroche 
shied  at  him)— Pierre,  I  say,  has  no  idea  of  the 
pleasant  associations  which  an  American  boy 
has  with  his  school-days. 
Morris      Whaley     kfept 
school  in  a  log-house  long 
before  the  Academy  was 
built,  and  there  was  a 
trout  stream  running  by 
the  very  door,  and  the 
shadiest  grove  in  all  the 
world  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook,  and  there 
was  a  room  for  the  girls 
and  a  room  for  the  boys, 
and  all  the  day  long  there 
was  fun  and  study,  and 
study  and  fun,  going  on 
in  that  little  log  school- 
house.     For  Morris  was 
a  good  foul,  with  none 
raoKT  KT.KVATIOX  Of  Tn«  FAmTiiKMoif.  of  the  |iedantry  of  some 
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teachers,  and  none  of  the  stupidity  of  others. 
He  had  seen  the  Acropolis  by  dint  of  economy 
and  third-class  passages. 

*'  You  need  not  laugh  at  my  reeollections  of 
Morris  Whaley.  Sit  down,  Peter ;  stretch  your 
bones  along  the  top  of  the  hatchway,  if  you're 
too  proud  to  lie  on  the  deck  as  I  do,  and  1*11  tell 
you  about  Morris's  death  while  the  ship  is  mak- 
ing the  Pirsedb." 

So  I  sat  down,  and  the  others  gathered 
around,  and,  as  the  boat  cleaved  her  way  through 
the  classic  waters,  we  listened  to  the  story. 

'  *  Morris  Whaley  was  growing  old.  He  was, 
perhaps,  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  old.  No 
one  knew  exactly  his  age,  and  the  old  man  was 
always  quiet  about  it  himself.  He  boarded 
with  the  minister,  and  the  two  used  to  make  the 
evenings  slip  by  pleasantly  with  talk  and  pipes. 

''There  was  one  little  girl  that  went  to  the 
Academy  whose  blue  eyes  had  won  special  ad- 
miration from  the  old  master.  Many  a  day  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  seemed  to  be  listening 
to  the  lesson  she  recited,  in  fact  looking  over 
the  top  of  his  book  into  those  twin  eyes  of  hers, 
and  looking  with  a  gase  that  1  could  not  inter- 
pret or  understand.  It  was  not  as  if  he  loved 
her,  and  yet  there  was  a  depth  of  tenderness  in 
the  gaze. 

"  But  finally  came  the  day  when  old  Morris 
was  to  go  out  into  the  infinite  mysteries  of 
which  he  loved  sometimes  to  talk.  While  he 
was  sick  we  all  watched  around  his  bed,  for  all 
the  boys  loved  him.  One  day,  when  I  was 
alone  with  him,  he  said  to  me,  in  his  broad, 
Irish  accent,  'John,  d'ye  ever  see  Nellie  Bliss 
nov\fadays  ?' 

*'  'Yes,  Mr.  Whaley,  she  was  here  a  little 
while  ago,  to  ask  about  you.' 

'"Was  she  though  ?  The  Lord  bless  her  I 
I  wish  I  had  seen  her.  Do  ye  think,  John, 
sheM  be  thinking  it  too  much  if  you  just  asked 
her  to  step  in  a  bit  and  see  the  onld  man  ?* 

"  She  was  there  that  afternoon,  and  when  I 
asked  her  she  came  in. 

'"Ah!  Miss  Nellie,  ye're  a  blessed  child, 
to  think  o'  poor  Morris  Whaley.  He  gathers 
strength  from  seeing  your  face.' 

'"I  wish  it  might  make  you  strong  enough 
to  be  well  again,  Mr.  Whaley.* 

"  '  Na,  na  I  I  doun't  mane  strength  for  this 
wnrld.  It's  strength  for  the  lang  journey — 
strength  for  the  distances  no  man  hath  meas- 
ured or  counted.  I'm  goin'  a  far  journey,  Nel- 
lio— a  far  journey — and  at  the  ither  end  I'll  see 
some  one  who  had  eyes  just  like  yours— just 
like  yours ;  the  same  brown  eyes.'  And  the 
old  man  sobbed. 

"  Nellie  had  taken  his  hand  while  he  spoke, 
and  now  she  said,  softly,  '  Who  was  she,  Mr. 
Whaley?' 

" '  She  was  my  onn  oun  wife  in  the  long  ago 
years.' 

"  'Were  you  ever  married,  Sir?  I  didn't 
know  that.' 

"  •  Ye  didn't  ?  who  did  ?  She  that  was  mine 
died,  it's  forty  years  since,  and  lies  all  that  day 


in  the  church-yard  in  Galway.  Ah  I  Matt, 
Mary  Bray,  how  the  ould  heart  rememben  jel' 

"  '  That  was  my  mother's  name,  Mr.  Whslej.' 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  child  I  who  was  your  mo- 
ther ?'  and  he  nearly  sprang  from  his  bed  to  seize 
her  hands  and  look  in  her  face.  Well,  it  all  came 
out  that  Nellie  was  his  own  grandchild,  dan^ 
ter  of  his  runaway  child  that  he  hadn't  seea  for 
thirty  odd  years.  But  the  shock  was  too  much 
for  the  old  man,  and  three  days  after  he  died. 
All  the  afternoon  his  mind  wandered,  and  ia 
the  twilight  he  was  quite  beside  himself.  Yen 
gentle,  though,  he  was;  and  at  one  time  bewai 
saying,  as  if  to  his  class,  '  twtw,  tv^,  rhv^^ 
and  then  he  would  commence  '  CkH  profmnM 
vulguB^*  or  the  sonorous  '  Arma  virvngvt,'  or 
some  other  familiar  school  passages  \  and  then, 
when  the  night  was  changing  into  dawn,  and 
the  uncertain  light  stole  in  at  the  window, 
through  the  branches  of  the  pear-tree,  the  old 
man  turned  in  his  bed,  and  spohd  m  a  low 
voice,  '  John — ' " 

"  Ease  off  the  main-sheet  V* 

"  Well,  he  didn't  say  that  exacdy.  Yoa 
might  be  a  little  more  polite,  Mr.  Thompson, 
than  to  interrupt  me  ia  that  way.  He  said, 
'John  ;'  and  I  said, '  What  is  it,  Mi.  Whaley?' 
and  he  said,  '  Is  Nellie  sleeping?'  and  1  said 
she  was ;  and  so  he — ^yes,  Mr.  Thompson's  in- 
terruption was  not  so  mcd-ttpropas  either-^ 
eased  off  the  main-sheet,  put  up  his  helm,  and 
slipped  away  before  a  soft  south  wind— awaj— 
away — ahl  Peter,  where  away?  Shall  you 
and  I  ever  see  old  Morris  again  ?— ever  sail  our 
boat  in  seas  that  he  is  navigating?" 

Mr.  Thompson  (the  sailing-master)  had  wait- 
ed the  conclusion  of  John's  story,  and  now 
thundered  his  orders. 

""Ready  there,  forward?" 

"Ay,  ay.  Sir  J" 

"Hard  down!" 

And  80  she  came  around  with  the  breeze, 
which  had  been  nearly  abaft,  now  on  the  star- 
board beam ;  and  we  entered  the  narrow  pas- 
sage into  the  harbor  of  the  Pineus,  and  kc  go 
an  anchor  under  the  side  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer,  which  was  just  getting  up  steam  to 
leave  on  the  voyage  to  Syra. 

In  ten  minutes  we  were  all  ashore.  Kerer 
were  men  more  delighted  to  set  foot  on  pa^e- 
ment  It  was  not  that  we  had  been  long  at  sea, 
for  we  had  been  on  land  at  a  dozen  places 
within  three  weeks ;  but  we  were  anxknis  to 
see  a  civilized  hotel,  a  comfortable  room,  and  a 
good  dinner.  All  these  we  found  at  Demetn's 
H6tel  des  Etrangers,  in  the  great  City  of  Ath- 
ens, whither  we  were  conveyed  from  the  ?ii»- 
us  in  a  New  York  barouche,  drawn  by  two  white 
horses  that  seemed  to  have  been  imported  fiom 
a  New  York  omnibus  line,  and  over  a  road  that 
certainly  surpasses  any  thing  American. 

As  we  drove  into  Athens  the  sombre  li^t 
of  a  cloudy  evening  scarcely  sufficed  to  show  os 
the  white  houses  of  the  city,  much  less  thedaik 
Acropolis,  crowned  with  tihe  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Gods.   Yet  we  canght  their  dim  ont- 
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lines  as  we  dashed  along 
the  lighted  streets,  by 
shops  of  all  modern 
goods  and  wares,  until 
we  turned  a  comer  in 
front  of  the  palace  of 
KingOtho;  and,  driving 
a  little  way  to  the  west- 
ward, were  deposited  at 
the  door  of  Demetri's 
bouse. 

Fear  not  that  I  shall 
repeat  to  you  the  hun- 
dred times  repeated  sto- 
ry of  Athens,  or  weary 
you  with  descriptions  of 
the  modem  city  or  its 
ancient    ruins.      Three 
weeks   the  Ijotus  lay  at 
her  anchor  in  the  Piraeus 
harbor,  and  we  were  at 
anchor   in   the   city  of 
Minerva.    Day  after  day 
we  climbed  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  dreamed  in  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erecthc- 
um,  the  Temple  of  Vic- 
tory which  never  flew  from  the  hill.     Day  by 
day  we  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus;   or,  driving  down  the  banks  of  the 
Cephissus,  we  strolled  in  the  olive  groves  where 
was  once  the  Academy.     Now  we  were  in  the 


TUB  pnt:c,  tub  ouatobs'  stand. 


museum  at  the  Temple  of  Thesous ;  now  in  a 
miserable  hole  where  are  preserved  some  plas- 
ter casts  of  the  spoils  which  British  Vandals 
carried  away  from  the  Acropolis,  and  called, 
with  British  taste,  "the  Elgin  Marbles.**  Where 
were  the  Gods  of  Athens  when  the  barbarians 
thus  rebaptized  the 
work  of  Phidias? 

In  no  part  of  the 
Old  World  which 
travelers  visit  docs 
the  degeneracy  of  ths 
modem  times  con- 
trast so  forcibly  with 
the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient day  as  in  Ath- 
ena. The  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  are  sur- 
rounded by  modem 
Greeks,  eating  cakes 


TEMPLB  or  JUPlTSa  at  ATnXlTB. 

and  sipping  sour  wine  or  lemonade.    The  Clock 
of  Andronicns,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is 
surrounded  by  the  dirtiest  houses  in  the  city. 
All  that  is  old  is  miserably  contrasted  with  the 
modem,  and  the  Parthenon  alone  stands  in  sol- 
emn majesty  far  above  the  city,  gloomy  and 
mournful  in  its  sublime 
beauty.     You  have  to 
get  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  see  it !     Think 
of  climbing  the  Acrop- 
olis,    and     presenting 
yourself  at   a    shabby 
wooden  door,  to  a  sol- 
dier with  a  wooden  leg 
and   a   wooden   head, 
who  takes  yoar  ticket 
of  admission,  and  hobbles  after  you  around  the 
summit  of  that  world-renowned  hill,  watchii;g 
lest  yon  steal <a  statue  by  Phidias,  or  carry  off 
one  of  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erectheum. 

They  have  become  amazingly  careful  of  their 
ruins  since  the  English  stole  the  frieze  of  the 
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Pflrthenon ;  and  well  they  may  be.  If 
they  let  the  British  Musenm  people 
alone,  they  woald  take  the  Acropolis ; 
for  with  all  our  celebrity  as  a  nation  for 
thinking  much  of  ourselves,  we  are  far 
from  equaling  Mr.  Bull  in  the  matter  of 
egotism.  A  genuine  Englishman,  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  "  spirit  of  Brit- 
ish institutional"  has  a  firm  couTiction 
that  art  flonrishes  only  on  his  little  isl- 
and, and  that  all  discoveries  and  recov- 
eries of  ancient  art  are  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Museum  in  London. 

Some  specimens  of  poor  modem  taste 
are  here  visible  ;  the  attempted  restor- 
ation of  portions  of  the  Erecthenm,  and 
of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Arteros.  The 
effect  is  bad.  The  restorations  are  suf- 
ficiently well  done;  but  the  traveler, 
thinking  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the 
remains  of  old  glory,  finds  old  glory  patched  up 
with  modem  care,  so  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  he  is  looking  at — whether  the  work  of  Ic- 
tinus  and  Calibrates,  or  of  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Smith ;  whether  the  stone  was  carved  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  or  of  Otho. 

But  one  may  be  content  with  what  there  is 
of  old  Athens ;  and  if  he  like  not  the  city,  he 
may  mount  his  horse  and  ride  out  to  Pentelicns, 
and  climb  its  mgged  side.  There,  sitting  down, 
he  may  sweep  with  his  vision  the  land  and  the 
sea  where  the  bravest  men  have  lived,  the  bravest 
deeds  have  been  done ;  where  valor,  and  honor, 
and  glory  have  been  more  faithfully  worshiped 
than  on  any  other  part  of  earth. 

^'*  The  heroic  U7  is  tnncless  noir; 
The  heroic  boeom  beats  no  more  V* 

*'  Peter,  that  was  a  pretty  girl  that  we  met  in 
the  street  this  morning — ^wasn't  she  ?" 

"Very." 


THB  laBCTiiKUM  snToacD. 


TEMPLS  OF  WI^aLK6a  vioToar. 

**  You  are  short  in  your  assent  ?** 
<*  Because  I  have  my  suspicions  aboat  tbe 
girl." 

'  *■  Nonsense !  She  was  a  yoang  peasant  from 
Hymettus." 

**  A  bee  with  a  sting,  oh  wise  Yankee !  Be- 
ware of  her !" 

We  had  seen  this  same  prirl  twice.  She  was 
certainly  remarkably  beautiful.  Her  complex- 
ion was  milk  and  roses  admirably  mioglei 
Her  eye  was  liquid,  black,  bat  fiery.  She  bid 
a  little  round  arm  of  her  own  that  she  showed 
coqnettishly,  as  if  she  knew  that  it  was  prettj; 
and  a  foot  of  the  daintiest  for  a  Greek  girl,  when 
she  let  the  slipper  fall  off,  as  she  did  just  before 
we  met  her  the  second  time.  Nevertheless  I 
had  not  liked  her  looks  overmuch ;  very  beau- 
tiful she  was,  but  very  dangerous,  1  thooght. 

Four  or  five  days  in  succession  we  met  her, 
and  John  had  established  a  sort  of  acqaaintanoe 
with  her,  which 
■^  i  had  not  yet  pro- 

ceeded 80  far  as 
to  words.  Bat 
he  at  length  at- 
tempted a  Greek 
good  •  momisg, 
and  she  answer- 
ed  in  quite  re- 
spectableFreach. 
John  retorted— 
she  repHed— and 
so  on. 

lean  not  paii» 
to  relate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ac- 
quaintance, hot 
John  now  be- 
came cooTinced 
that  1  was  right; 
and  with  that 
pecnh'ar  loire  of 
adventure  which 
characterites  so 
many  of  onr 
countrymen,    he 
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determined  to  see  the  advpnture  out.  We  had 
beard  of  the  bandits  who  infest  King  Otho*s  do- 
minions, and  had  no  doubt  that  the  girl  was  a 
lure  from  some  of  them. 

Fossiblj  yea  maj  think  snch  an  adventare 
not  worth  the  relating.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
that  it  does  amount  to  much  when  one  remem- 
bers how  often  the  same  sort  of  4ecoy-dncks  are 
nsed  in  New  York  to  draw  men  into  the  hands 
of  mffians.  Bnt  a  fight  with  Greek  bandits  on 
the  plain  of  Athens  is  a  little  classical,  and  not 
altogether  like  a  Five  Point  row  in  New  York. 

We  arranged  onr  plans  with  duo  care.  La- 
roche  took  the  idea  with  delight,  and  Hall,  the 
Englishman,  joined  us  willingly.  Our  arms 
were  abundant ;  but  we  relied  chiefly  on  leaded 
gloyes,  which  were  prepared  by  an  ingenious 
Frenchman  at  the  Firsns,  under  John's  direc- 
tion. Whdn  all  was  ready,  John  accepted  an 
iuTitation  from  the  little  siren  (the  sirens  were 
Greeks,  weren't  they  ?),  and  agreed  to  meet  her 
at  a  place  we  had  fixed  on  outside  the  city,  and 
not  very  far  in  the  rear  of  King  Otho's  palace. 

Which  muse  shall  I  call  on  to  help  me  in  the 
song  of  our  victory  ? 

John  met  the  lady,  and  the  lady  chatted  and 
walked  on,  and  John  walked  on,  and  we  walk- 
ed on — ^bnt  out  of  sight,  by  reason  of  sundry 
oHve  groves,  and  gardens,  and  the  like,  which 
we  judiciously  kept  between  us  and  the  enemy. 

Three  lounging,  lazy-looking  Greeks  follow- 
ed them  slowly,  until  three  more  met  them; 
and  then — and  then — 

John  struck  a  blow  that  sent  one  of  them  to 
Charon,  begging  a  passage  in  haste.  He  nev- 
er moved  after  he  fell.  The  blow  was  fierce 
and  crushing,  on  the  very  forehead,  where  Aces- 
tes  struck  the  bull ;  and  he  fell  even  so.  At 
the  same  instant  we  three  leaped  into  the  road, 
and  the  five  were  at  bay.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete in  thirty  seconds.  John,  by-the-way,  kept 
his  eye  on  the  girl,  whom  he  considered  his  law- 
ful prize.  He  knocked  down  a  second  of  the 
robbers ;  and  then,  seeing  the  rest  of  them  safe 
in  onr  hands,  he  sprang  after  the  escaping  de- 
coy, and  stopped  her  with  a  trip  of  her  little 
feet  that  sent  her  fijring  most  ungracefully  into 
the  grass  on  the  road-side. 

We  had  then  three  living  and  one  dead  man 
and  the  girl.     The  others  escaped. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  was  done 
without  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  robbers 
to  use  their  weapons.  They  drew  enormous 
knives  at  the  first ;  and  Pierre  Laroche  quieted 
the  ardor  of  his  opponent  with  a  pistol-ball 
through  his  right  shoulder.  I  floored  my  ad- 
versary with  the  knuckles,  and  he  lost  his  knife 
as  he  fell.  When  he  got  up  he  dashed  after  it, 
and  I  tripped  him.  That  was  the  last  of  him ; 
for  he  went  into  a  mud-hole  that  cooled  him 
ofl;  and  while  I  was  disposing  of  another  he 
ran.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty  fight.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  it  more  artistically. 

We  afterward  learned  what  a  risk  we  had 
ran.  The  scoundreU  usually  attack  in  bands 
of  twenty  at  the  least.     But  we  were  fortunate 


in  our  experience,  and  for  a  while  we  were  the 
talk  of  the  town.  It  is  something,  at  all  events, 
to  be  talked  of  in  Athens. 

Alas,  that  Greek  bravery  and  patriotism  is 
descended  to  this !  A  miserable  people,  with  a 
hireling  for  a  king  and  a  mockery  of  nationality, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  remajns 
no  drop  of  such  blood  as  was  poured  out  at 
Marathon  and  ThermopylsB. 

While  we  remained  at  Athens  a  party  arrived 
from  -Italy  and  took  rooms  at  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers.  They  were  two  gentlemen  and  four 
ladies — one  of  the  ladies  and  her  husband  En- 
glish, the  other,  an  American  family,  father, 
mother,  and  two  daughters.  They  were  a 
pleasant  addition  to  our  party  in  the  hotel,  and 
we  soon  mado  some  pleasant  excursions  togeth- 
er around  the  city.  At  last  we  proposed  to 
them  to  make  a  voyage  along  the  coast  with  us 
in  the  TA)tuSf  and,  to  onr  delight,  they  accepted 
the  invitation.  It  was  not  difficult  to  arrange 
the  cabins  for  their  use,  and  our  room  was 
ample,  if  we  chose  to  crowd  ourselves  a  little. 

What  a  gloripus  day  was  that  when  we  dashed 
up  the  straits  of  Salamis  and  stood  on  deck,  all 
together,  to  discuss  the  locality  of  the  greatest 
of  sea  battles  I  We  had  left  Laroche  in  the  city, 
and  he  was  to  drive  across  by  the  Pass  of  Daph- 
ne, and  join  us  in  the  bay,  where  we  would 
pick. him  up.  We  beat  slowly  up  the  strait, 
now  standing  over  to  the  island  of  Salamis,  now 
to  the  main,  where  Xerxes  sat  and  saw  his  armies 
scattered  to  the  wind.  The  wind  hauled  at  noon 
so  as  to  give  us  a  fuller  sail,  and  we  went  up 
into  the  bay  of  Elcnsis,  where  we  coasted  along 
the  eastern  shore  until  we  saw  Laroche  waving 
his  hat  demonstratively. 

We  sent  the  small  boat  for  him.  He  was 
under  charge  of  the  police.  It  appears  that  the 
defile  of  Daphne  is  considered  dangerous,  and 
the  armed  police  attend  travelers  who  pass 
through  it.  They  let  him  off  without  hinder- 
ance,  and  we  then  kept  away  for  Eleusis,  which 
lies  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  bay.  The 
King  has  made  a  splendid  road  from  Athens  to 
the  city  of  ancient  mysteries,  where  com  was 
first  sown  and  Ceres  held  sway ;  but  Eleusis  is 
a  ruin  now.  Only  the  pieces  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  the  remains  of  temples  and  theatres,  attest 
its  old  grandeur. 

The  next  day  we  went  out,  as  we  came  into 
the  bay,  by  the  straits  of  Salamis,  and  rattled 
across  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Calamachi  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  We 
were  four  hours  from  Salamis  to  our  anchorage, 
which  we  considered  pretty  fair  time.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  we  arrived,  but  we  had  time 
to  look  up  some  horses  and  an  omnibus  to  carry 
us  over  to  Corinth,  and  then  we  had  a  merry 
evening  on  deck  and  slept  to  the  music  of  tlic 
Grecian  sea. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  of  Corinth  ?  The 
voice  of  the  Apostle  rings  in  the  moonlight  nights 
along  the  lonesome  sides  of  the  Acropolis ;  so 
that  the  wanderer  can  hear  it,  and,  hearing,  can 
remember  that  this  was  once  the  greatest  city 
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of  Greece— once  the  home  of  art,  the  seat  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  the  residence  of  luxury 
and  splendor,  which  is  now,  alas!  the  most 
desolate  and  mournful  of  Grecian  cities. 

The  Acropolis  looked  to  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.  The  worshiper  of  Minerva  at  Corinth 
had  but  to  climb  the  hill  and  kneel  with  face 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  he  could  see  the 
sunlight  on  the  white  columns  of  the  Farthe* 
non. 

The  Acrocorinthus  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Greek  fortress,  one  of  the  best  in  Greece— which 
is  not  saying  much  for  it — and  the  Tillage  at  the 
foot,  where  once  stood  the  luxurious  palaces  of 
the  city  of  the  Isthmus,  is  inhabited  by  a  de- 
generate race,  scarcely  fit  to  be  named  as  the 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  with  Lysander. 

We  had  ridden  across  the  country  two  hours, 
from  the  fort  at  Calamachi  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Corinth.  Then  for  two  hours  more  we 
wandered  about  the  plain  seeking  ruins  and 
finding  almost  none.  For  but  little  is  left 
here.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  of  a  temple — a  fine  row  of  old  columns, 
but  nothing  more.  The  lofty  hill,  the  fields 
of  ripening  grain,  these  are  all  that  remain. 


'*  Many  a  Taniahed  year  and  age. 
And  tempest's  breath,  and  batUe*B  rage. 
Hare  swept  o*er  Corinth,  yet  she  stands 
A  fortress  formed  to  Freedom*  s  hands  1 
The  whirlirind*s  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 
Hare  left  nntooched  her  hoary  rock. 
The  keystone  of  a  land  which  still. 
Though  fall*n,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 
The  landmark  to  the  double  tide 
That  purpling  rolls  on  either  side.** 

One  might  possibly  avoid  quoting  Byron  in 
Greece  if  it  were  not  for  the  guide-books.  But 
they  quote  no  one  else,  and  furnish  the  noble 
poet*s  verses  always  precisely  to  one*s  hand. 

The  tone  in  which  Miss recited  these 

lines  would  have  been  inimitable.  They  were 
impressive,  and  most  of  us  were  looking  at  the 
red  lips  of  the  fair  speaker  as  they  came  out 
musiodly,  when  Pierre  Laroche  interrupted  her. 

**  Ah  Uiat  is  very  pretty,  rery  pretty  I     I 


have  just  been  read- 
ing them  in  the  Red 
book,  which  von  call 
Murray;"  and  a  gen- 
eral  sbont  of  laughter 
spoiled  the  effect  of 
the  fair  lady's  quota- 
tion. 

We   dined  0ori- 
ously  on  the  Lotns. 
Jackson  had  been  on 
shore  all  the  morn- 
ing,  and  found  (be 
market  of  CaUmacfa' 
worth  his  labor.    He 
had  not  fhr  to  look 
since  one  miserable 
hut  contained  prettT 
much   all  the  trad- 
ing facilities  of  the 
port.     But  the  peo- 
ple brought  him  fowls  and  vegetablff,  and  «e 
''dashed  down'*  the  dinner  with  a  little  verr  bir 
*'  Samian  wine,"  while  the  Lotns  went  roffing 
gracefully  on  the  long  swell  of  the  sea  dovn 
the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus. 


THE  AMERICAN  DEER  :  ITS  HABITS 
AND  ASSOCIATIONa  - 

BT  T.  B.  THORPB. 

lyro  animal,  native  to  our  continent,  is  better 
1^  known  or  more  generally  appreciated  thaa 
the  common  deer.  His  form  is  exqniaitelT 
beautiful,  his  habits  simple  and  delicate,  aad, 
as  game  affording  employment  for  the  hoBtcr, 
and  amusement  for  the  sportsman,  he  is  of  all 
other  animals  the  most  uniyersally  popnUr. 
The  deer  tribe  is  diffused  entirely  over  the  eoa- 
tinent)  and  in  the  extremes  of  north  and  sovth 
vanes  but  tptt  little  in  ita  ^oiK^ml  nppcafaii^: 
for  the  lari^v'^L  fDUud  in  the  swuinp  i^fjosof 
the  Lower  >]h^i<ii^ippi  and  tliQ  ht^^t  gfemaem 
of  Upper  C'arui4a  will  aTcrafnc  about  thAHiB^ 
size.  Their  t^neral  app<jaraiic<i  rarwa,  k»» 
ever,  in  pnrurular  locaJitics ;  and  the  txp^ 
enced  hunter  will  tell,  hy  i4>ak.in^  a  I  thecasfrass- 
the  kind  of  conntrj  *'  in  which  it  hnn  run."'  A 
deer  living  bnbituallv  in  the  higUlandi 
attains  the  i»ii|;;ii  lucent  pn>ponions  td  t 
cup3ring  &  UnVj  wet  region.  Thia  U  ' 
of  the  gre^ii^'r  cibmifiiince  and  mor« 
character  of  i  he  veget&tion.  As  a  i^eneraltUBf:. 
whether  in  Jf  aine  or  Florida,  a  deer  that  wsl|li 
two  hundred  jmunds  is  cotisidwrfd  of  a  ifl* 
size;  but  they  have  rcjiehed^  or  weighed,  Im 
hundred  and  fiftv^j  and  creu  thi^o  hmini 
pounds. 

In  summer  the  animal  i»  of  a  deep  red  ctrior, 
and  unfit  fur  food.  In  wint4;r  be  cbaitgci  <9* 
grayish  bhic,  and  is  then  in  perfecticKB.  FW 
the  fact  of  thii)  diversity  of  a}>fi«AfitRt?o  Btff^ 
was  led  iistrny  by  hh  corrospotidcnia,  and  iv 
induced  to  ^2\y  that  t)iGrc  wnre  twn  i^cdii^ 
American  deer,  desi^aied  by  the  eihajrcip  ^ 
color,  which  rcp;ukrly  inkn  place  m  tkf  wv 
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If  any  exceptions  occnr  to  the  colors 
luuned,  they  may  be  looked  apon  as  unnatural. 
There  was  found  once  in  Louisiana  a  pet  deer 
pure  white,  marked  with  red  spots.  Also  in  the 
same  region  a  pure  white  buck  was  often  seen 
and  pursued,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was 
ever  killed ;  while,  quite  recently,  a  buck  and 
doe,  perfectly  white,  were  caught  in  the  Rocky 
MounCains,  and  afterward  exhibited  in  some  of 
our  Western  cities. 

A  general  peculiarity  of  the  deer  species  is, 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  renew  their 
horns  annually.  The  American  deer  usually 
sheds  his  antlers  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  At  these  times  the  bucks  have  been 
met  with  one  antler  gone,  and  shaking  their 
jieads  discontentedly,  as  the  weather  grows 
warm  and  the  blood  increases  in  the  rapidity 
of  its  circulation.  At  this  time  also  the  doe 
drops  her  young,  and  both  male  and  female 
may  be  said  to  have  retired  for  the  time  being 
from  strife,  the  buck  burying  himself  in  the 
deep  fastnesses  of  the  woods,  and  the  doe,  by  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  nature,  protected  for  a 
while  from  the  pursuit  of  the  hounds  by  giving 
out  no  scent,  thus  being  left  in  comparative 
peace  to  foster  its  helpless  young. 

The  place  of  separation  of  the  old  horn  from 
the  head  at  first  is  very  tender,  but  the  spot  is 
soon  covered  by  a  membrane  and  is  prepared 
for  the  new  growth.  The  determination  of  the 
blood  to  the  head,  which  preceded  the  displace- 
ment of  the  old  antlers,  seems  suddenly  to  in- 
oease,  and  becomes  more  intense  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  for  the  enormous  secretions  re- 
quired for  the  new  growth.  The  budding  horn 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  a  soft  pulpy  mass, 
protected  by  a  yelvety  covering ;  the  develop- 
ment goes  rapidly  on,  the  increase  of  every  few 
hours  being  clearly  perceptible.  Those  who^ 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  grasping  these  in- 
cipient weapons  of  defense  realize  a  startling 
idea  of  the  animal  heat  required  by  nature  to 
forge  them,  for  they  throb,  and  glow,  and  swell — 
the  very  incarnation  of  reproducing  life.  The 
antlers  are,  finally,  complete,  and  the  buck  is 
said  to  have  a  velvety  head.  The  external 
snrfieuse  now  rapidly  hardens,  compresses  the 
blood-vessels,  and  obstructs  the  circulation, 
and  suddenly  the  whole  of  the  once  sensitive 
integuments  lose  their  vitality,  leaving  a  per- 
fectly formed  insensible  weapon. 

The  buck,  who  up  to  this  moment  has  sought 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  avoided 
all  collision  with  his  rivals  and  stinging  insects, 
now  comes  forth  and  confidently  prepares  for 
futur^action.  The  velvety  covering  has  per- 
formed its  office,  and  now  only  mars  the  beauty 
of  the  growth  beneath.  That  the  weapons  may 
be  polished  the  buck  commences  rubbing  them 
sgainst  the  surrounding  trees;  the  ** peels*'  are 
thus  torn  off,  and  are  often  seen  dangling  to  the 
bark  and  lacerated  limbs.  At  last  the  new 
horn  is  left  naked  and  burnished,  and  the  ani- 
mal stands  perfect  before  you  in  all  his  pride 
of  strength.     It  is  now  a  charming  sight  to  be- 


hold him  at  early  mom  snuff  the  fresh  air,  look 
around  with  the  mien  of  a  monarch,  and  then, 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  his  strength,  dig  his 
horns  into  the  green  turf  and  shake  the  uprooted 
grass  and  disturbed  earth  over  his  glo^y  sides. 
As  the  season  advances  he  will  spring  at  the 
lower  boughs  of  the  trees  and  entangle  his 
antlers  in  the  meshes  of  thrifty  vines,  or  loaded 
oaken  boughs,  shaking  the  rich  grapes  or  bud- 
ding acorns  plentifully  at  his  feet.  The  size 
of  the  horn  and  the  number  of  its  prongs  or 
antlers,  are  not  necessarily  indications  of  the 
size  and  age  of  the  animal,  although  such  is 
the  common  tradition.  A  yearling  buck  has 
one  straighl  prong,  and  is  termed  a  '*  spike 
buck  ;'*  but  after  he  is  three  or  four  years  old, 
or  rather  **  aged,''  the  horns  cease  to  be  pecul- 
iar. The  largest  buck  we  ever  saw,  and  appar- 
ently the  most  venerable  among  the  patriarchs, 
had  medium-sized  horns,  the  branches  consist- 
ing but  of  five  antlers.  The  age  of  the  deer  is 
very  nearly  ascertained  by  an  examination  of 
the  teeth,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  by  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  gray  hairs  about  the  fore- 
head. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  repeat 
the  often  uttered  question,  What  becomes  of  the 
deers'  horns  ?  for  whether  kept  in  parks  or  run- 
ning wild  in  the  woods  there  is  a  sort  of  mys- 
tery about  the  disappearance  of  these  sturdy 
appendages.  The  head  ornaments  of  the  moose 
and  the  elk,  equally  with  all  the  species,  are  rare- 
ly found  in  their  most  frequented  haunts.  After 
long  exposure  the  substance  of  a  deer's  horn 
becomes  very  light  and  friable ;  and,  when  in 
that  state,  it  is  reported,  on  authority  that  ap- 
pears reliable,  that  the  deer  and  other  animals 
greedily  chew  them  up,  as  a  corrective  to  acid- 
ity of  the  stomach — as  cows  may  sometimes  be 
seen  picking  out  withered  bones  and  chewing 
them  vigorously,  probably  for  the  same  purpose. 
If  this  theory  be  true,  it  will  account  in  part 
for  the  singular  mystery  that  attends  the  shed- 
ding of  these  horns.  That  wild  animals  have 
instincts  thus  to  act  is  inferable  from  the  fact 
that,  when  from  age  about  to  die,  they  retire  to 
some  lone  place,  some  dark  fastness  or  deep 
^ave,  where  alone  their  bones  are  ever  found. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  was  looking  for 
**  strayed  cattle"  in  a  forest  in  Victoria  Prov- 
ince, Canada  West.  While  thus  engaged,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  some  curious  shoots 
from  the  stump  of  a  beach-tree.  Upon  exam- 
ination he  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
the  protruding  antlers  of  a  deer's  horn,  the  body 
of  which  was  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the 
tree's  trunk.  It  is  probable  that  some  forester 
had  made  a  commencement  at  cutting  down 
the  tree,  and  left  his  work  imfinished,  when  the 
horn  was  inserted  and  finally  caught  in  the  new 
wood  which  nature  provided  to  fill  up  the  gap- 
ing wound  infiicted  by  the  axe. 

Independent  of  the  fact  that  the  deer  annu- 
ally sheds  its  horns,  it  has  another  peculiarity 
most  worthy  of  notice.  Upon  examination 
there  will  be  found,  just  above  the  hoof  on  the 
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hind  leg,  a  spot  sometimes  scarcely  noticeable 
in  the  fawn,  bat  in  old  bucks  very  observable. 
This  insertation  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the  se- 
cretion which  scents  the  air,  and  enables  the 
hound  to  follow  so  certainly  on  the  deer*s  track. 
In  some  old  bucks  we  have  found  the  deposito- 
ry evincing  remarkable  activity,  and  emitting, 
even  to  our  senses,  a  strong,  but  not  absolutely 
unpleasant  odor.  When  the  buck  is  in  "the 
velvet,*'  and  the  doe  is  with  young  by  its  side, 
these  secretory  organs  become  inactive,  and 
thus  they  escape  for  the  time  being  from  their 
numerous  enemies.  But  for  this  merciful  pro- 
vision of  nature  the  species  would  become  ex- 
tinct 

The  deer,  though  proverbially  considered  a 
harmless  animal,  is  not  without  powerful  means 


of  defense,  to  which,  in  part,  must  be  ascribed 
its  preservation.  Its  frame  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  that  can  be  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mechanical  constrnctions  under  the 
sun — a  sublime  combination  of  bone,  mosde, 
sinew,  elastic  «!artilage,  and  springy  hooC  which 
jointly  in  action  produce  a  rapidity  of  motion 
superior  to  many  quick-flying  birdit.  ^r  the 
hnnting-whip  there  is  no  handsomer  handle 
than  the  fore  foot  and  bone  of  the  (awn ;  and, 
independent  of  its  genial  feeling  in  the  hand, 
the  marvelous  beauty  of  its  structure  gives  pleas- 
ure by  its  appearance.  Independent  of  the 
speed  of  the  deer,  the  male  is  armed  by  t 
"brow  of  bayonets^"  which  gives  majesty  to  its 
appearance,  and  when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  powei-ful  hind-quarters  of  tho  anirosU 
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orer  ready  to  drivo  them  home  with  telling 
force,  thej  become  formidable  weapons  of  de- 
fense, and  no  ordinary  antagonist  can  withstand 
a  fair  blow  from  their  many  points.  Although 
among  themselves  they  are  exceedingly  play- 
ful, still  they  are  not  unconscious  of  their  pow- 
er to  do  injury,  and  are  not  disposed  to  pass  by 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  effort.  For  hours 
a  herd  of  ^eer  will  feed  quietly  together,  when 
suddenly  a  joust  will  commence  between  two 
rivals  that  will  fill  the  whole  herd  with  excite- 
ment— the  does  suspending  their  eating,  the 
unoccupied  bucks  regarding  the  battle  with  pro- 
fessional gravity.  The  challenges  of  aspiring 
biaves  are  very  curious,  and  full  of  etiquette. 
There  is  no  rushing  together  with  unceremoni- 
ous haste.  They  come  side  by  side,  affecting 
an  unconsciousness  of  each  other's  presence, 
looking  around  and  beyond,  yet  evidently,  in 
spite  of  appearances,  eying  each  other.  While 
thus  engaged,  one  suddenly  presumes  his  oppo- 
nent is  off"  his  guard,  when  he  '* pitches  in," 
only  to  find  his  intended  blow  scientifically 
caught  upon  the  horns  of  his  antagonist  Rare, 
indeed,  would  it  be  to  find  a  buck  assaulted 
when  off  his  guard.  Sometimes  these  wood- 
Und  duels  consume  the  day,  until  the  combat- 
Auts  sink  exhausted  9n  the  broken  turf;  not 
nnfrequently,  when  the  opposing  antlers  are 
large  and  the  battle  fierce,  they  will  lock  to- 
gether, and  thus  fasten  the  duelists  in  fatal  con- 
tact When  this  is  the  case,  they  oppose  each 
other  by  pushing  until  one  or  the  other  falls; 
a  hopeless  struggle  to  separate  then  ensues, 
and  the  poor  creatures  recover  their  wind  and 
strength  only  to  realize  that  a  lingering  death 
is  to  dose  their  career. 
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Some  buzzards,  on  one  occasion,  wheeling 
over  our  heads,  directed  our  attention  to  a  dark 
spot  in  the  forest,  upon  visiting  which  we  found 
occupied  by  the  dead  and  greatly  decayed  bod- 
ies of  two  once  proud  monarchs  of  the  forest, 
who  had  thus  fiEiUen  in  their  struggle  for  as- 
cendency. 

Nor  does  the  buck  always  confine  himself  to 
attacks  upon  his  own  species ;  many  incident8 
are  related  where  they  have  lost  their  fear  of 
man,  and  without  hesitation  boldly  conmienced 
the  battle.  In  the  year  1808  the  Earl  M'ho  then 
held  the  title  of  Berkeley  was  walking  with  his 
little  son  in  one  of  his  parks,  when  ho  was  set 
upon  by  an  American  deer  which  he  kept  as  a 
curiosity.  The  Earl  seized  the  horns  of  the  an- 
imal  with  both  hands,  bravely  holding  on  after 
he  was  thrown  down  and  rudely  trampled  upon 
by  the  furious  beast.  In  this  critical  condition 
he  called  out  to  his  child  not  to  be  alarmed, 
but  to  take  from  his  (the  father's)  pocket  a 
knife,  and  stab  the  deer,  or,  if  he  could,  cut 
his  throat  The  boy  obeyed,  reached  his  pa- 
rent's pocket,  found  the  knife,  and  went  to  work 
upon  tiie  throat  of  the  animal.  The  noble  boy's 
courage,  however,  was  greater  than  his  strength, 
and  he  could  not  cut  the  animal's  windpipe; 
nevertheless,  he  quailed  not,  but  dealt  the  bru- 
tal assailant  of  his  father  so  many  stabs  that^ 
weakened  with  the  loss  of  blood,  the  deer  was 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  back  to  its  deep 
wood  haunts,  just  as  the  Earl  was  all  but  ex- 
hausted. 

It  is  traditionary  that  the  deer  species  are  long 
lived.  Hesiod  was  so  impressed  with  this  idea 
that  ho  suggests  they  reached  the  age  of  many 
centuries,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  supposed 
to  be  dependent  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  gall.  This  sin- 
gular phenomenon  was  noticed 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  later 
writers,  although  it  has  recently 
been  revived  as  the  result  of 
the  observation  of  many  of  our 
Western  hunters.  To  test  the 
truth  of  this  peculiarity  in  the 
group.  Professor  Owen  extend- 
ed his  examination  so  far  as  to 
include  a  giraffe,  and  most  sin- 
gularly, by  some  freak  of  nature, 
it  had  two  gall  bladders ;  and 
it  has  been  very  properly  ob- 
served tliat  if  he  had  continued 
his  investigations  no  farther, 
this  singrular  animal  would  have 
been  credited  witb  what  would 
seem  to  be  an  unnatural  amount 
of  '*  bitterness."  But  subse- 
quent experiments  developed 
the  fact  that  the  giraffe,  in 
its  natural  formation,  was  des- 
titute of  the  gall.  The  deer, 
however,  is  not  long,  lived — it 
shows  symptoms  of  decay  when 
ten  years  old — and  we  presume 
one  that  had  reached  the  age  of 
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twenty  would  be  jnstly  considered  a  Methnselah 
of  his  kind. 

If  the  deer  does  not  reach  a  great  age,  its 
tenacity  of  life,  while  in  its  prime,  is  most  re- 
markable ;  bat  perhaps  it  forms  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  that  all  animals,  in  high  health, 
and  possessed  naturally  of  a  superior  organisa- 
tion, often  *'die  hard.**  Man,  of  all  created 
beings,  shows  the  most  tenacity ;  examples  be- 
ing recorded  of  the  human  frame  surriying 
wounds,  and  maintaining  life  beyond  what  can 
be  found  exampled  in  any  other  warm-blooded 
creature. 

We  have  known  a  deer  to  keep  its  position 
in  front  of  a  fleet  pack  of  hounds  for  near  a 
mile,  running  all  the  while  with  its  fore  legs 
broken  below  the  knee.  A  stag  was  killed  in 
the  year  1686  by  Dorothea,  the  Electress  of 
Brandenburg,  and  her  attendants,  that  seemed 
for  a  while  to  have  *•  a  charmed  life ;"  for  every 
new  wound,  however  severe,  seemed  only  to 
inspire  it  with  renewed  power  to  elude  its  pur- 
suers. Among  other  wounds  inflicted  a  long 
time  before  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  hounds, 
was  that  resulting  from  a  ball  through  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  heart,  through  the  middle  of 
the  right  and  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
the  wound  was  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
finger,  and  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  surrounding 
parts  were  much  lacerated  and  contused. 

A  more  remaikable  case  of  vitality  came 
under  our  own  observation.  Some  years  ago  a 
friend  residing  in  Concordia  parish,  Louisiana, 
after  a  very  prolonged  hunt,  killed  a  fine  old 
buck.  After  it  was  dressed  according  to  cus- 
tom, the  negro  boy  in  attendance  proceeded 
to  cnt  up  the  lights,  liver,  and  heart,  to  di- 
vide them  among  the  hounds.  The  boy  met 
with  his  usual  success  until  he  came  to  the 
heart,  which,  when  cut  through  to  the  interior, 
resisted  the  edge  of  his  sharp  knife.  Our  friend, 
who  was  a  skillful  physician  as  well  as  spirited 
hunter,  had  his  attention  attracted  by  Uie  cir- 
cumstance, and  upon  a  critical  examination, 
to  his  surprise  he  discovered  that  a  rifle-ball 
had  pass^  entirely  through  the  heart,  and  that 
the  orifice  thus  made  was  filled  up  with  a  carti- 
laginous substance  very  nearly  resembling  bone. 
It  was  evident  that  the  animal  had  been  at  some 
previous  season  thus  severely  wounded,  but 
escaping  pursuit,  had  gradually  recovered  its 
health,  for  when  killed  no  deer  could  have 
been  in  better  condition. 

A  case  not  less  extraordinary  is  reported  by 
a  physician  living  in  Virginia.  lake  our 
fnend  just  alluded  to,  he  was  fond  of  the  chase, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  the  good  fortune  to 
kill  a  buck  that  was  remarkable  for  his  fine 
condition.  In  opening  the  animal  the  won- 
derful discovery  was  made  that,  at  some  time 
in  the  animal*s  history,  an  elder  stalk  had  en- 
tirely transfixed  his  heart :  on  examination  if 
was  evident  that  the  stalk  had  been  thus  em- 
bedded for  a  great  length  of  time.  The  wounds 
which  it  had  made  in  its  ingress  were  perfectly 
healed,  and  no  trace  of  inflammation  was  dis- 


eemible,  nor  was  there  any  sign  of  disease  n 
the  substance  of  the  heart  through  which  the 
stalk  penetrated.  Natnre  had  kindly  and  d^ 
fectnally  cured  the  wound,  and  presenred  ^ 
life  of  the  gallant  buck  that  he  might  die  hj 
the  hands  of  the  doctor,  seamdmm  artem. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  ^  dea& 
of  "Bill  Poole*'  rendered  the  event  notorioo, 
but  when  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  displayed  the  fact,  that  he  had  lived  elerea 
days  with  a  pistol  bullet  embedded  betweea  tht 
ventricles  of  his  heart,  additional  notoriety  wn 
given  to  the  drcumstanoe.  The  popular  idea 
that  a  wound  in  the  heart  was  necessarily  im- 
mediately fktal  was  exploded,'  and  we  find  thai 
men  in  a  high  condition  of  health  are  quite  ai 
full  of  vitality  as  are  animals  subjected  to  the 
chase.  On  the  21st  of  December,  16S6,  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ma> 
guire  was  shot  in  the  chest  by  a  ball  weighing 
seventy-four  to  the  pound.  He  Hved  m  ipiie 
of  the  perforation  of  his  lung  five  daji,  and 
when  dead,  the  physician  discovered  that  his 
heart  had  been  perforated  by  the  ball,  and  the 
wound  had  begun  to  heaL  In  all  probabilitj 
but  for  the. injury  to  the  lung  he  might  have 
recovered.  A  similar  case,  but  perhaps  moie 
extraordinary,  is  related  of  a  negro  of  McKsiry 
County,  Tennessee,  who  was  wounded  in  die 
chest  by  a  load  of  shot  He  was  doctored  entire- 
ly for  the  relief  of  inflammation  of  the  longi,  no 
indications  appearing  that  the  heart  was  dis- 
eased. Up  to  the  sixty-seventh  day  of  his 
conflnement  he  improved  in  healdi,  and  finaOj 
died  by  an  over-indulgence  of  his  ^petite.  In 
tracing  the  coune  of  his  wounds  after  dead^ 
the  physicians  were  astonished  at  finding  three 
shot  in  the  bottom  of  the  ventricle,  and  two  shot 
in  the  bottom  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart  The 
wounds  made  in  the  substance  of  the  orgia 
were  all  firmly  healed,  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cavities,  in  which  the  shot  were 
found,  betrayed  no  sign  of  having  snfiered  is 
any  way  from  the  presence  of  the  shot 

The  poets  have  created  much  sympathy  for 
the  deer  by  representing  that,  when  torn  down 
by  the  dogs,  they  have  been  known  to  weep. 
Someirille,  Thomson,  and  even  deer-stalkuif 
Will  of  Stratford,  have  alluded  to  then*  teark 
This  idea  would  naturally  be  suggested  by  a 
merely  superficial  examination  of  a  deer's  fiue^ 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  indentation  nnder 
the  comer  of  the  eye  peculiar  to  this  ammal, 
that  gives  the  idea,  in  connection  with  its  nuld 
blue  eyes,  of  melancholy,  helped  out,  no  dooK 
by  the  fact  that  the  inner  lining  of  this  depres- 
sion is  of  a  dark  color,  as  if  caused  by  the  mail- 
ings of  continual  drops  of  water  from  the  eje. 
There  is  no  reasonable  authority  to  say  the  deer 
sheds  tears;  the  physical  representation  that 
leads  to  such  an  idea  is  an  evidence  of  the  hesa- 
ty  and  variety  of  Nature's  handiwork,  for  it 
has  thus  made  the  deer  species  additionally 
charming  and  separated  its  physiognomy  froa 
more  destructive  animals.  Upon  disseetin|  a 
deer*8  head  the  cavities  aUnded  to  are  fbnd 
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to  reach  up  into  the  jaw-bone.  As  the  deer 
breathes  through  his  mouth,  these  contrivances 
may  be  vents  to  add  to  respiration,  and  also  to 
give  more  intense  perception  to  the  olfactory 
nerve — an  addition  not  accorded  to  any  other 
species. 

The  food  of  the  deer  consists  of  grasses, 
mosses,  and  weeds.  They  also  browse  on  the 
tender  buds  of  almost  all  kinds  of  shrubs  and 
trees;  but  deer  will  destroy,  seemingly  without 
discrimination,  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found 
in  a  well-stocked  garden.  They  are  also  pas- 
sionately fond  of  **mast,''  which  term  includes 
the  whole  acorn  family.  In  the  seasons  when 
the  mast  is  abundant  the  deer,  as  well  as  all 
other  wild  animals  consuming  vegetable  food, 
become  very  fat. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent  the 
deer  live  for  months,  sometimes,  on  hemlock 
leaves,  and  so  impregnated  does  their  flesh  be- 
come with  the  pungent  odor  that  it  is  entirely 
worthless  for  food.  At  times  these  poor  ani- 
mals suffer  immensely  from  starvation,  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  when  the  snow  is  so 
deep  that  the  creatures  can  not  dig  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  obtain  some  sustenance 
from  the  roots  of  grasses  and  herbs.  In  the 
year  1885  a  gentleman,  traveling  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  George,  came  into  a  hemlock  forest, 
which  was  full  of  different  wild  animals  that 
had  sought  iu  protection  against  the  unusual 


prevailing  cold.  Here,  among  other  things, 
he  discovered  a  "deer  yard,"  in  which  were 
huddled  together  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
deer,  who  stood  with  their  heads  all  turned  out 
from  the  centre,  to  anticipate  any  outside  at- 
tack. The  deer  had,  by  constant  trampling, 
made  an  inclosure  in  the  snow  with  walls  over 
four  feet  high.  Inside  of  this  they  had  remain- 
ed until  nearly  famished,  many  being  so  weak 
that  they  could  not  stand.  Sixty  of  the  most 
vigorous  were  taken  out  without  their  making 
any  serious  resistance,  and  placed  in  a  large 
bam,  where  they  soon  recovered  upon  a  diet 
of  excellent  hay.  In  the  vicinity  there  were 
several  small  yards.  So  long  had  these  creat- 
ures lived  upon  the  aromatic  leaves  of  the  hem- 
lock that  their  flesh  was  as  pungent  as  the  leaves 
themselves. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  deer  are  where 
they  can  find  some  matted  thicket  in  which  to 
hide,  places  they  select  with  remarkable  sagac- 
ity to  secure  seclusion.  When  their  antlers 
are  in  velvet  they  then  occasionally  seek  the 
sunny  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  expressive  language 
of  the  banters,  "  to  dry  their  horns." 

The  deer  is  a  great  bather,  and  a  luxurious 
one.  He  chooses  a  shallow  place  with  a  hard 
bottom,  and  first  scraping  away  any  pebbles  or 
other  rough  projections  that  may  be  distributed 
under  his  feet,  he  lies  down  with  the  air  of  a 
creature  that  is  about  to  be  comfortable  and 
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knows  how  to  enjoy  it.  After  resting  a  while,  I 
that  the  water  may  quietly  soak  through  his 
thick  coating  of  hair  and  cool  his  sensitive  skin, 
he  rolls  from  side  to  side,  occasionally  rising 
partially  out  of  the  water,  and  shaking  himself 
as  will  a  Newfoundland  dog.  These  traits  sug- 
gest habits  common  to  the  deer,  north  and  south ; 
but  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  the  deer,  at  nightfall,  seek  the 
protection  of  the  water  against  the  attack  of  the 
poisonous  mosquito,  and  will  for  hours  remain 
entirely  buried  under  the  surface,  with  nothing 
Tisible  but  his  sharp  nostril,  over  which  is  con- 
tinually buzzing  a  cloud  of  rapacious  insects, 
which,  the  moment  they  attempt  their  bloody 
work,  are  disappointed,  by  the  sinking  of  the 
nostril  under  the  water.  At  this  game  of  at- 
tack and  defense  will  deer  and  mosquito  indulge 
all  night. 

The  scent  of  the  species  is  very  powerful, 
while  the  sight,  on  the  contraiy,  is  quite  im- 
perfect. A  chamois,  when  dashing  down  the 
mountains,  will  suddenly  stop,  as  if  struck  by  a 
thunder-bolt,  some  yards  from  the  spot  where 
recent  human  footprints  are  'visible  in  the  snow, 
and  turning,  scared,  away,  will  rush  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  The  very  taint  in  the  air  is 
recognized  long  after  the  hunter  is  passed.  The 
common  deer  will  often  approach  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  human  being  without  perceiving  him ; 
but  directly  a  change  of  position  brings  the  scent 
upon  the  wind  the  animal  will  be  off  like  a  shot. 
In  localities  where  they  are  not  much  hunted 
they  do  not  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  but, 
like  all  game,  crouch  in  the  long  grass  or  un- 
derwood, endeavoring  to  conceal  themselves, 
lying  with  their  heads  erect,  their  ears  pressed 
flat  on  their  necks,  their  eyes  keenly  watching 
the  movements  of  the  intruder,  ready,  on  the 
instant,  to  spring  to  their  feet  The  Indians 
sometimes  disguise  themselves  in  the  entire 
Ain  of  the  deer,  imitating,  at  the  same  time, 
its  cries  and  gait,  and  in  this  way  often  de- 
stroy many,  provided  the  keen  scent  of  the  an- 
imal, which  can  not  be  deceived,  does  not  take 
the  alarm. 

Of  all  animals  known  the  deer  is  the  most  eaa- 
ily  domesticated — a  fact  which  seems  exceed- 
ingly strange  when  we  take  iu  natural  timidity 
and  wildness  into  consideration.  Persons  who 
can  imitate  the  bleat  of  the  fawn  often  bring 
the  doe  within  gunshot,  though  it  is  certainly 
a  cruel  thing  to  shoot  the  poor  creature  whose 
maternal  affections  have  thus  overcome  its  fear. 
It  is  not  an  extraordinary  thing  for  the  hunter 
to  be  obliged  to  push  the  doe  off  with  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun  when  he  has  accidentally  captured 
its  young.  Upon  seizing  a  fawn  it  will,  for  a 
few  moments,  struggle  and  bleat  terribly ;  but 
when  you  set  it  down  its  contact  with  human- 
ity seems  to  have  changed  its  nature,  for,  like 
an  affectionate  spaniel,  it  will  follow  you  home, 
and  never  requires /curther  domestication. 

When  the  doe  goes  out  to  feed  she  hides  her 
fawn  away,  with  maternal  solicitude  and  con- 
iummate  judgment.     She  will,  by  some  power 


known  to  herself,  cause  the  young  one  to  lie 
down  in  the  thicket,  and  there  remain  nntil  ah« 
returns.  Nature  has  made  these  little  creatuies 
not  only  very  strong  and  active,  but  has  kindly 
mottled  up  its  skin  so  that  it  is  less  distingnidk' 
able  among  surrounding  natural  objects  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  When  very  young  tliey 
are  red,  with  white  spots  on  their  sides  like  lit- 
tle stars ;  these  spots  disappear  when  th^  ad- 
vance toward  maturity,  and  entirely  disappear 
when  they  assume  their  bine  coat  in  the  an- 
tumnal  season. 

A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  was  on  a 
hunt  when  a  doe  was  shot  (a  most  cmel  mur- 
der!), and,  perceiving  that  it  was  with  fawn,  he 
stooped  down,  and,  with  his  knife,  brooght  the 
tiny  thing  into  the  world.  The  little  animal, 
thus  *  ^  untimely  ripped"  from  the  body  of  its  dead 
mother,  ultimately  gained  its  feet,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  followed  the 
party  home.  We  afterward  saw  the  animal  ia 
the  full  pride  of  a  migestic  head  of  horns. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  riding  among  the 
plantations  of  the  South,  to  see  a  deer  bound 
over  the  high  Virginia  fences  into  the  road, 
stop  and  gaze  upon  your  intrusive  presence,  and 
then  frisking  its  tail,  gambol  along  in  sgfat, 
and  suddenly  disappear  behind  some  Cherokee 
hedge.  You  know  this  to  be  a  domesticated 
deer,  not  only  from  its  sociability,  but  also  from 
the  little  bell  it  wears  upon  its  neck  to  protect 
it  from  the  weapon  of  the  hunter,  who  might 
otherwise  be  deceived,  when  met  with  in  re- 
mote parts  of  the  plantation  where  it  was  dom- 
iciliated. These  domesticated  deer  shed  a  beau- 
ty over  the  lawn,  and  afford  infinite  amnsonem 
when  the  hound  puppies  about  the  yard  open 
at  full  cry  and ''give  it  a  brush."  The  old  dogs 
take  no  notice  of  these  household  pets,  but  seem 
to  know  them  as  well  as  any  other  prominent 
member  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Eenzie,  in  her  ''Early  Day  of  the  North- 
west,** relates  that,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  fiom 
an  Indian  woman  for  some  trivial  favor  bestow- 
ed, she  received  a  fawn,  which  pleased  her  much 
by  its  soft  blue  eyes  and  dappled  coat,  and  hav- 
ing often  heard  of  the  simile, "  as  wild  as  a  fawn,** 
she  was  greatly  surprised  to  witness  how  soon  it 
became  tamed.  Wherever  the  lady  went "  Fan** 
was  sure  to  follow,  riiowing  all  the  familiari^ 
and  affection  of  a  spaniel.  On  one  occasion  the 
pet  made  her  way  to  a  shelf  of  the  dresser,  en- 
deavoring apparently  to  find  a  comfortable  place 
to  lie  down  among  the  plates  and  dishes.  Upon 
examination  it  became  evident  that  it  was  the 
protecting  projection  of  the  shelf  the  animal  was 
after,  as  it  always  sought  the  shade  of  a  chair 
or  something  else  approaching  an  "umbrageoia 
bower. "  The  hint,  or  rather  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  the  animal,  being  understood,  at  the  usual 
hour  of  the  morning  when  the  gentle  creature 
took  her  nap,  a  large  green  parasc^  was  opened 
and  8et^>n  the  matting  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 
Fan  was  then  called,  when  she  would  come  snd 
instantly  nestle  under  the  "genial  shade,"  sad 
fall  asleep. 
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There  are  three  methods  practiced  hj  Amer- 
ican hunters  in  killing  deer,  desifi^nated  in  gen- 
eral terms  as  '*  Fire-hunting,"  **  Still-hnnting," 
and '  *  Driving."  Fire-hunting  is  considered  the 
least  legitimate,  and  is  seldom  resorted  to  by  the 
eonsdentions  sportsman,  except  when  game  is 
?erj  scarce,  and  consequently,  from  being  much 
bunted,  rendered  too  shy  to  approach  in  day- 
light. Two  persons  are-  necessary  for  success- 
fol  fire-hunting,  one  to  carry  and  attend  to  the 
torch,  and  one  to  bear  the  gon.  The  hunters  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a  cur  dog,  one  that 
is  well  trained  and  will  not ''  open"  on  the  trail. 


The  dog  has  a  little  bell  suspended  to  his  neck, 
the  tongue  of  which  is  stuffed  around  with  cot- 
ton that  it  may  emit  no  sound  until  the  proper 
time  for  action.  If  the  weather  is  favorable,  it 
must  bo  a  still,  misty,  dark  night  after  a  rain, 
which  renders  the  fallen  leaves  so  moist  that 
they  will  make  no  noise  under  the  feet  of  the 
hunter.  A  person  of  much  experience  can  gen- 
erally distinguish  between  the  eyes  of  a  deer 
and  those  of  other  animals  when  **  shined'*  by  a 
torch ;  first,  by  their  brilliancy ;  secondly,  by 
their  unusaal  sixe ;  and,  thirdly,  by  their  great 
distance  apart  compared  with  other  animals. 
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A  colt*8  eyes  approach  the  nearest  in  appear- 
ance, but  they  are  dim.  The  deer  also  gazes 
at  the  light  with  great  steadiness  and  intensity, 
while  the  bear  and  wolf  are  constantly  moving 
theirs  about,  being  of  a  more  fretful  and  fiery 
disposition.  The  deer,  fascinated  as  it  was  by 
the  Illumination,  remains  motionless,  giving  the 
hunter  ample  opportunity  to  approach  within 
gunshot.  If  a  hunter  once  loses  the  *'  eyes" 
after  they  have  been  **shined,"  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  creature  is  alarmed  and  is  moving  off,, 
and  he  embraces  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
to  fire.  As  a  general  thing,  if  the  shot  is  at  all 
successful,  the  victim  falls,  and  is  at  once  se- 
cured ;  but  if  mortally  wounded,  and  yet  pos- 
sessed of  strength  enough  to  make  an  effort  to 
escape,  the  '*  track-dog"  is  unloosed  from  the 
cord  that  has  fastened  him  to  his  master,  the 
cotton  is  removed  from  the  tongue  of  the  bell, 
and  he  follows  in  pursuit,  the  hunter  for  his 
course  being  entirely  guided  by  the  tinkling  of 
the  bell.  If  no  dog  is  employed,  and  the  deer 
runs  off,  the  spot  is  carefully  marked,  and  the 
hunter  returns  home  and  waits  until  da3^reak 
to  secure  the  reward  of  his  midnight  labor.  It 
is  related  that  Daniel  Boone,  while  fire-hunting, 
'*shined"  a  pair  of  mild  blue  eyes  which  struck 
him  as  not  belonging  to  the  game  he  was  seek- 
ing\  to  destroy.  He  lowered  his  rifle,  and  made 
fartner  examination,  when,  to  his  surprise,  he 
discovered  a  young  girl,  who,  with  himself,  was 
equally  astonished  at  the  adventure.  Boone 
expressed  the  most  eloquent  gratitude  that  he 
had  not  fired  his  weapon,  and  waited  upon  the 
woodland  nymph  to  her  home  hard  by ;  in  time 


the  damsel  became  the  wife  of  this  most  fiynooi 
of  backwoodsmen. 

We  knew  a  gentleman  who  indulged  in  this 
rather  questionable  amusement,  who  saw  wlisi 
he  believed  to  be  the  glare  of  a  deer^s  eyes,  tad 
fired.  His  astonishment  can  be  faintly  imsfF- 
ined  when  he  discovered  by  the  yelp  that  fel- 
lowed  that  he  had  shot  his  *'  track  dog"  in  die 
head,  and  at  the  instant  when  the  animal  wm 
firmly  held  between  the  knees  of  a  negro  to 
keep  him  from  too  suddenly  springing  after  abt 
game  that  might  be  shot.  Dr.  H.  J.  Peck,  of 
Louisiana — a  most  accomplished  hnnter  sad 
writer — speaks  of  a  neighbor  of  his,  who  went  oa 
a  fire-hunting  excursion,  and  having  discovered 
the  eye  of  a  deer,  dismounted,  and,  with  hit 
companion,  fastened  their  horses  to  a  limb  of 
ti  tree  and  advanced  toward  the  deo*.  Afisr 
walking  some  distance,  and  occasionally  losiii; 
sight  of  the  '*  eyes,**  they  were  finally  "  shincd* 
and  fired  at,  the  result  of  which  was,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  gentleman's  favorite  saddle-hone. 

*'  Still-hunting^*  resembles  the  English  piM- 
tice  of  **  stalking,**  and  with  many  genUemcB 
sportsmen  is  preferred  to  any  other  method. 
To  an  individual  who  is  fond  of  natore,  tod 
can  find  amusement  in  communing  with  the 
solitudes  of  the  forest,  still-hnnting  ponetses 
manifold  charms. 

A  Jfood  still-hunter,  says  our  friend,  Ham 
Hunungton,  **  of  Trinity,**  muat  be  thorough!; 
acquainted  with  the  habitt  of  the  deer,  kno* 
where  he  ranges,  be  able  to  tell  his  tntcks  firao 
other  cloven-footed  beasts,  and  the  time  thtt 
has  elapsed  since  they  were  first  indented  is 
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t'.ie  noil.  He  most  know  which  way  the  game  in 
the  locality  walkwhen  feeding,  and  the  direction 
they  take  at  nightfall — things  which  seem  to 
he  ttrangely  dependent  npon  the  moon.  The 
abimdance  of  acorns  or  mast  is  also  to  he  con- 
sidered; and,  moreorer,  still-hunting  is  most 
practiced,  by  all  familiar  with  this  wood  craft, 
when  the  back  is  seeking  the  company  of  the  doe. 
Then  they  are  less  than  nsnally  caotioos,  and 
an  imitation  of  the  female,  even  if  clumsily  done, 
will  often  attract  their  notice;  while  others  again, 
utterly  reckless,  will  come  rushing  toward  the 
hunter,  and,  not  unlike  some  more  intelligent 
lovers,  find,  instead  of  a  flirtation,  a  premature 
death. 

At  this  particular  season  the  still-hunter  is 
in  his  glory.  The  woods,  if  a  favorable  resort, 
seem  to  be  alive,  the  deer  are  so  active.  Pres- 
ently he  notices  coming  toward  him  a  doe,  he 
lets  the  timid  creature  pass,  knowing  full  well 
that  a  nobler  haunch  is  following  in  the  rear. 
Presently  the  vines  and  low  hanging  branches 
seem  to  shake  as  if  agitated  by  a  strong  wind ; 
two,  three,  perhaps  four  bucks  are  plunging  on, 
almost  side  by  side.  It  must  be  the  work  of  a 
flashing  thought  only  to  decide  which  one  is 
the  finest,  for  they  are  going  with  almost  light- 
ning rapidity.  This  done,  a  slight  whistle,  or 
other  unnsnal  noise,  is  made ;  the  intrusion  ar- 
rests the  bucks  for  an  instant,  and  they  stop  to 
gaze :  the  delay  is  fatal,  for  the  unerring  weapon 
is  brought  to  bear,  and  the  far-reaching  echoes 
of  its  report  mingle  confusedly  with  the  sounds 
which  come  from  the  death-throes  of  a  lordly 
monarch  of  the  forest.  A  more  difficult  con- 
test is  exhibited  when  the  still-hunter  pursues 
his  game  in  a  less  propitious  season — at  a  time 
when  the  buc^  is  comparatively  unoccupied 
except  by  thoughts  of  self-preservation,  and  has 
no  passions  roused  to  betray  him  into  impru- 
dences. To  approach  a  deer  at  these  times 
requires  patience  which  few  possess ;  his  sus- 
picions nature  must  be  conciliated  by  penances 
of  almost  suspended  animation;  the  hunter 
most  crawl  upon  his  victim  not  only  against 
the  wind  but  he  must  move  with  the  silence 
of  the  cloud*s  shadow :  if  the  deer's  attention 
is  attracted,  he  must  not  be  alarmed. 

When  a  deer  is  reposing,  satisfied  that  the 
wind  will  convey  the  approach  of  an  enemy  in 
that  quarter,  it  gazes  intently  in  the  opposite 
direction.  If  there  are  any  birds  in  the  vicin- 
ity it  watches  them,  knowing  that  they  will 
give  the  alarm  if  any  aggressor  is  near.  It  not 
only  selects  its  cover  with  the  greatest  caution, 
but,  if  possible,  it  chooses  commanding  ground. 
The  difficulty  attending  the  pursuit  of  the  still- 
hunter  can,  therefore,  be  appreciated.  An  emi- 
nent English  deer-stalker  was  often  balked  by 
a  wary  stag,  which  had  for  years  occupied  a 
part  of  the  plain  from  which  it  could  perceive 
the  smallest  object  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
The  man,  determined  to  succeed,  finally  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  approaching  his  victim  be- 
hind a  clump  of  bushes.  Having  prepared  his 
screen  he  started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


ing, pushing  it  slowly  before  him.  At  near 
six  in  the  afternoon,  after  nearly  ten  hours'  labor, 
the  stalker  managed,  without  alarming  the  stag, 
to  get  within  gun-shot  and  bring  him  down. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  still-hunters,  when 
a  deer  is  suddenly  "bounced  up,"  or  when  one 
happens  to  be  passing,  to  bleat,  imitating  the 
noise  of  the  fawn.  This,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  will  alwa3rs  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
buck.  When  a  deer  is  approached,  and,  in 
hunter's  phraseology,  "  has  got  wind"  of  his 
enemy,  even  if  only  an  itnperfect  view  u  ob- 
tained, the  hunter  instantly  fires ;  for  on  such 
occasions  the  deer  makes  a  few  bounds  into 
some  open  space,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosi- 
ty, and  then  instantly  disappears.  The  In- 
dians excel  in  this  method  of  hunting,  being  by 
nature  remarkably  patient  and  full  of  caution. 
In  their  preparations  they  wisely  adopt  colors 
for  their  dress  that  harmonize  with  the  barks 
of  the  trees  and  decayed  logs  with  which  they 
are  surrounded ;  and  thus,  with  their  bronzed 
faces,  they  are  almost  invisible  while  stealing 
through  the  thickets  and  lairs. 

An  old  woodsman  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
had  been,  without  success,  still-hunting  through 
a  long  day,  fh>m  fatigue  sat  down  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  to  rest  himself.  While  thus 
negatively  employed  he  was  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  a  number  of  deer  at  a  distance  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  rifie,  he  being  at  the 
same  time  so  situated  that  he  could  not  ap- 
proach them  without  being  seen.  Abandoning 
the  idea  of  securing  "  their  venison,"  he  became 
interested  in  their  playful  gambols.  Presently 
two  lordly  bucks  commenced  a  joust,  when, 
most  unexpectedly,  a  third  appeared — a  young 
'^  spike,"  which,  as  if  fired  with  revenge,  made 
one  plunge  at  the  side  of  his  now  occupied  an- 
tagonist, and  drove  his  sharp  horns  into  the 
quivering  flesh,  where  they  cut  their  way  as  if 
sharpened  knives.  The  wounded,  stricken  deer 
staggered,  and  fell  dead  on  the  green  turf.  The 
woodsman  leisurely  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
the  foray,  secured  the  game  thus  unexpectedly 
placed  in  his  possession,  and,  with  a  heavy  load 
upon  his  back,  but  a  light  heart,  proceeded 
homeward.  Such  good  fortune  sometimes 
overtakes  other  individuals  when  they  least  ex- 
pect it  A  gentleman,  riding  along  a  well-beat- 
en road  in  Southern  Mississippi,  was  arrested 
by  the  sight  of  two  large  bucks  furiously  en- 
gaged in  a  fierce  trial  of  strength.  Finding 
that  the  animals  did  not  heed  his  presence,  he 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and,  without  diffi- 
culty, killed  them  with  his  knife.  T}-ing  their 
hind  legs  together,  he  with  great  labor  hung 
them  over  the  back  of  his  patient  steed,  and 
thus  enriched  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 

Killing  deer  by  '*  driving"  furnishes  more 
excitement  than  either  method  already  de- 
scribed. In  "  driving,**  the  cheerful  clamor  of 
the  horn,  the  thrilling  cry  of  the  hounds,  and 
the  inspiring  sympathy  of  the  well-trained 
steed,  make  the  pleasure,  at  times,  as  perfect  tu 
it  is  possible  for  the  hunter  to  enjoy.     To  bo 
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snccessfiil  in  the  drive  the  hunter  must  be  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  character  of  the  surrounding 
country,  must  be  perfectly  familiar  where  the 
game  haunts,  and  must  know  at  what  places  to 
enter  the  drive ;  for  deer  are  fond  of  following 
and  retracing  the  paths  which  they  have  for- 
merly pursued,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  even 
after  Uiey  have  been  hunted  "on  the  trace." 
It  is  also  a  well-known  habit  of  the  deer  to  skirt 
along  the  edges  of  thickets,  and  keep  in  the 
shade  of  the  thick  woods.  In  ascending  rising 
ground  they  never  take  a  direct  route,  but  wind 
about  after  the  fashion  of  a  turnpike  road ;  and 
in  descending  to  the  plains  they  observe  the 
same  rule.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hunter  takes 
his  stand  in  the  lowest  gaps  between  the  hills  ; 
and  by  so  doing  he  is  sure  to  occupy  the  path 
the  deer  will  take  when  driven  from  the  vicin- 
ity. The  morning  is  always  selected  for  the 
hunt,  and  at  daybreak  the  party  is  in  the 
woods.  The  hdunds  are  kept  compactly  to- 
gether, and,  as  they  become  interested  in  the 
progress  of  things,  witness  the  cheerful  pranc- 
ing of  the  horses,  and  hear  the  encouraging 
voices  of  the  riders,  they  become  constantly 
more  enthusiastic,  and  in  spite  of  all  discipline, 
will  occasionally  yelp  forth  their  impatience. 
The  noble  steed  also  sympathizes  with  the  work 
in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and  as  he  steps  upon 
dead  twigs  that  crush  and  break  beneath  his  feet, 
he  affects  to  start  as  if  he  already  saw  the  game. 


The  hunters  having  finally  reached  the  ^^drire," 
a  consultation  is  held  as  to  which  ttoMtb  are 
most  available.  This  question  settled,  they 
separate,  and  each  quietly  moves  on  to  tbf 
point  assigned  him.  Meantime  the  iHrcr,  ac- 
companied by  the  pack,  scours  through  the  o«- 
side  of  the  range,  circling  round  until  the  dogs 
come  upon  the  trail  of  a  deer.  This  doae^  tfaej 
instantly  open,  as,  no  longer  able  to  testrain 
their  impatience,  they  make  the  sumMmdiof; 
heights  and  wooded  isles  musical  widi  their 
cries.  The  deer,  which  have  been  quietly  feed- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  start  at  the  sound,  throv 
their  heads  in  the  air,  and  prance  about,  as  if 
exulting  in  their  conscious  fleetncss.  Tlie  dofp, 
with  heads  near  the  earth,  have  now  falleB  mto 
line,  and  are  running  close  and  compact,  seri- 
ously engaged  in  their  work.  Occasioaaliy  yon 
hear  a  sharp  bark  as  the  scent  grows  wann,  and 
their  steady,  unerring  course  is  accelerated.  To 
them  there  is  blood  in  the  air. 

The  hunters  have  gained  their  **  stands,*" 
where,  concealing  their  horses  in  a  neigfaborin^ 
thicket,  they  examine  their  weapons,  and,  lyinf! 
down  on  the  grass,  wait  with  anxious  eais  the 
sounds  that  will  announce  the  approach  of  their 
victim.  Hours  sometimes  thus  listlessly  pass 
away,  and  oftentimes  every  surrounding  object, 
by  repeated  examination,  is  vividly  impressed 
on  the  eye.  More  particularly  do  the  path- 
ways  of  the  deer  leading  from  the  higbbuHi« 
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toward  the  hunter  become  painfully  familiar. 
Patience  is  oftentimes  exhausted,  and  the  hunt- 
er pettishly  wishes  himself  home,  when  sudden- 
ly he  hears  on  what  is  now,  perhaps,  the  noon- 
day air,  the  distant  breathings  of  a  sweet  intoned 
horn.  In  a  moment  lassitude  is  gone ;  and  he 
springs  to  his  feet,  inspired  with  life.  The  dis- 
tant echoes  play  upon  the  air  as  will  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  JSolian  harp.  Under  those  notes 
are  the  breathings  of  the  maddened  hounds, 
who  are  now  sweeping  on  in  the  path  of  de- 
stmction ;  while  the  deer,  still  defiant  and  rig- 
orous, is  flying  and  ambling  by  turns,  uncon- 
scious of  his  fate. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  exciting  sounds  ap- 
proach; for  in  the  distant  melody,  the  hum-drum 
of  twenty  or  thirty  throats  mingling  together  in 
a  general  sound,  you  can  occasionally  discern 
the  sharp  bark  of  some  impatient  hound  whose 
bloodshot  eyes  bespeak  his  Cuba  stock — rushing 
OB  in  anticipation  of  throttling  the  game  so 
swiftly  speeding  on   the  wings   of  fear.     A 


glancing  of  bright  rays,  as  if  from  a  mirror, 
flashes  in  the  blue  yista  of  the  distant  gap  that 
leads  from  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  hunter  is 
now  on  the  alert.  Another  moment  and  a 
lordly  buck  comes  plunging  into  the  open  space ; 
his  head  is  erect,  his  eyes  filled  with  alarm ;  he 
has  scented  an  enemy  in  fronts  and  those  fear- 
ful demons  are  ringing  what  may  soon  be  hitt 
death-knell  in  his  rear.  Undecided  he  gazes, 
turns  to  fly  back  to  his  haunts,  and  then  wheel- 
ing round,  rushes  on  with  headlong  speed ;  the 
rifle  is  raised  to  the  eye,  and  the  spiteful  echoes 
that  follow  tell  of  the  flight  of  the  messenger  of 
death.  The  tail  of  the  deer  that,  a  moment  be- 
fore, like  a  white  plume,  waved  in  triumph  over 
the  noble  haunch,  drops  suddenly  down,  the  deer 
gathers  up  his  body  in  pain — the  lead  has  done 
its  mortal  work.  But  life  still  exists,  and  the 
animal  rushes  out  of  sight. 

Before  the  hunter  can  regain  his  horse  to 
follow,  the  maddened  pack,  like  so  many  fiends, 
come  rushing  in  sight,  their  voices  ringing  like 
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fifty  tmmpdt  charges  on  the  battle-field— with 
moaths  open  and  teeth  flashing,  with  ears  erect, 
and  eyes  hazy  with  passion,  they  go  on,  tread- 
ing, like  inexorable  fatp,  in  the  pathway  of  the 
wounded  deer« 

The  hunter,  now  mounted,  gires  the  dogs  a 
cheer,  exultant  and  soul-stirring ;  the  horse,  no 
longer  manageable,  inflates  his  nostrils,  and, 
throwing  his  delicate  limbs  into  the  air,  carries 
his  rider  like  a  spectre  through  the  dust  that 
rises  in  the  track  of  the  now  distant  hounds. 
ConTeiging  from  point  and  point  come  in  the 
different  hunters,  and,  side  by  side,  they  spur 
their  steeds  over  ravines,  and  rush  down  the  sides 
of  hills  reckless  of  limb  or  life.  At  last  the 
game  is  overtaken,  the  buck  is  dead;  the  dogs 
surround  it,  and  reluctantly  yield  the  prize  to 
their  masters. 

Dragging  the  body  to  some  shady  place, 
hounds,  horses,  and  hunters  in  turn  recover 
their  breath.  The  brute  animals  stand  pant- 
ing, their  tongues  out,  and  their  sides  heaving 
with  painful  efforts  to  regain  composure.  Now 
commence  animated  discussions  upon  the  merits 
oC  the  several  dogs  composing  the  pack.  The 
body  of  the  deer  suggests  a  thousand  reminis- 
cences— the  performance  of  the  steeds  revive  the 
details  of  many  hair-breadth  escapes.  Some 
cool  spring  near  by  is  sought;  the  canteen  is 


produced,  and  the  party,  refreshed,  is  ready  for 
the  homeward  route.  The  carcass  of  the  deer 
is  thrown  across  the  back  of  a  horse  ridden  hf 
a  faithful  servant,  the  horn  sounds  to  call  the 
dogs  together  who  have  already  broken  into 
groups  in  search  of  fresh  excitement,  and  the 
party  thus  joyfully  end  the  day.  Sndi  are  the 
leading  incidents  of  a  deer  drive  in  the  Southern 
States. 

In  the  excitement  of  a  drive  places  are  passed 
over  by  the  skillful  rider  that  seem  imposnUe 
when  viewed  in  dispassionate  moments.  Deer 
sometimes  fail  to  come  within  gunshot  of  the 
hunter  at  the  stand,  but  pass  beyond  his  reac^. 
It  is  now  that  the  expert  sportsman  shows  his 
skill.  Mounting  his  horse  he  follows  and 
passes  the  hounds  then  coming  in  sight  of  tbe 
fleeing  deer.  He  rides  turoa  the  drde  tbe 
animal  is  making  to  escape  his  enemies,  and, 
having  accomplished  his  object,  suddenly  rein« 
up  his  horse,  raises  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  tnd 
for  the  instant  horse  and  rider  are  motionless 
as  if  of  bronze.  The  deer,  in  spite  of  the  speed 
with  which  he  is  flying,  is  killed  in  his  tracks, 
and  falls  a  legitimate  prize  to  the  prowess  of 
man. 

Hunters  are  very  fond  of  good  stone*— those 
told  round  the  camp  fire  have  become  provsr- 
biaL  They  are  also  given  to  practical  jokeSi  One 
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of  the  most  ridicnlocis  we  ever  witnessed  was 
**  pUyed  opon'*  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  given, 
to  an  insane  degree,  to  the  indulgence  of  such 
TOwammtable  wit — and  therefore  only  made 
ezcosable  in  his  case.  The  individual  alluded 
to,  from  excessive  fibtigne,  threw  himself  on  the 
gnmnd,  while  his  party  was  indulging  in  a  lunch, 
and  directly  fell  asleep.  One  of  the  *  *  boys"  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  occasion,  tied  a  strong  cord 
to  one  of  the  sleeper's  feet,  and  then  fastened  the 
odier  end  of  the  cord  to  a  team  of  good  dogs, 
which,  lashed  together,  were  quietly  gazing 
upon  the  viands  forming  their  master's  meal. 
This  done,  our  practical  joker  was  awakened 
firxnn  his  nap,  not  only  by  various  punches  in 
dM  side,  but  also  by  the  presentation  of  some 
good  brandy  and  water.  By  a  concerted  ar- 
rangement, just  as  he  raised  the  tumbler  to  his 
Iip0,  some  one  blew  a  blast  on  the  horn,  when 
thft  two  hounds  in  the  tackling  made  a  spring, 
upsetting  the  gentleman  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ly, besides  doing  other  inconsiderable  damage. 
We  once  heard  an  old  hunter  gravely  relate 
the  stoiy  of  '*  Ike  Toadvine,"  who  made  a  living 
by  killing  **iKirmints,"  and  had  a  dog  named 
''Troe,"  which  was  his  friend  and  fellow-hunt- 
er for  ten  years.  The  dog  was  represented  to 
be  really  part  of  his  master,  for  old  Ike  declared, 
when  he  was  intoxicated,  that  he  loved  him 
more  "than  he  did  his  whisky.'*  The  dog  in 
time  died  of  old  age,  and  his  master,  out  of  pure 
affection,  tanned  his  hide,  and  with  a  piece  of  it 
mended  his  old  buckskin  breeches ;  from  that 
time  forward  old  Toadvine  knew  where  the 
game  was  better  than  ever,  for  the  patch  would 
swell  out  and  palpitate  whenever  it  came  with- 
in scent  of  a  deer.  We  heard  another  old 
Hunter,  John  Spinck,  of  Ouichita,  say  that  he 
onoe  shot  an  old  bncic,  which  was  so  astonished 
and  pained  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  '*  crit- 
ter," in  his  agony,  "  broke  through  a  sweet  gum- 
tree  four  feet  over,  and  tore  the  whole  consam 
u^  by  the  roots." 

While  in  Texas  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  **  old  Martin  Bailey,"  known  the  coun- 
try round  as  *Uhe  deer^nnter."  He  was  a 
powerfully-made  man,  six  feet  high,  and,  like 
an  men  who  arermuch  in  the  forests,  was  slow 
<if  speech.  He  wore  a  buckskin  hunting  shirt, 
psntaloons,  and  moccasins,  and  had  hanging  to 
his  person  a  hatchet,  knife,  shot-pouch,  and 
powder-horn.  His  rifle  weighed  twenty-seven 
pounds,  and  carried  a  ball  weighing  exactly  an 
0moe.  He  could  with  this  weapon  bring  down 
m  deer  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  In  four 
ytmn  this  man  killed  fifteen  hundred  deer,  only 
mewing  their  skins.  He  could  strip  the  animal 
of  diis  natural  covering  in  a  few  seconds ;  he 
~  I  a  cut  along  the  belly  of  the  animal,  and 
L  forced  it  off  with  his  clenched  fist  inserted 
tMtween  the  flesh  and  the  skin. 

The  deer  of  America  are  thought  to  be  more 
mtAve  and  swift  than  those  of  Europe,  and  are 
SflBfted  befbre  the  antelope,  notwithstanding  the 
tflEtaoTdinary  tales  related  of  the  latter  by  nat- 
and  poets  who  never  saw  one  or  the 


other.  The  average  speed  of  the  deer  is  quite 
equal  to  the  best  blooded  saddle-horse.  An  old 
buck  is  the  least  active,  a  spike  buck  is  the 
fleetest.  No  calculation  has  ever  been  made  of 
the  number  of  miles  an  American  deer  could  run 
in  a  given  space  of  time.  It  is  recorded  that  a 
rein-deer  once  ran  nineteen  miles  in  sixty 
minutes.  In  1699  an  officer  carried  the  news 
of  an  invasion  of.Norway  to  Stockholm,  with  n 
single  deer  and  sledge,  making  eight  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  For  ac- 
tivity and  high  leaping  the  deer  is  superior  to 
the  horse.  **  We  have  seen  a  tame  buck,  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  the  hounds,  leap  over— with- 
out touching  it — an  inclosure  near  eight  feet 
high ;  and  we  have  seen  a  wild  buck,  pursued  by 
hounds,  clear  a  fence  six  feet  high,  leaping 
thirty  feet  clear  in  the  extraordinary  effort." 
Greater  distances  are  recorded  of  the  European 
stag.  One  is  said  to  have  accomplished  fifty- 
four,  and  another  sixty  feet,  but  they  are  tra- 
ditions of  the  '*  olden  time,"  and  most  probably 
pleasant  exaggerations. 

As  necessary  as  deer  are  generally  considered 
as  ornaments  of  an  English  nobleman's  park, 
sometimes  the  *'  gentry"  take  an  inveterate  dis- 
like to  the  breed,  and  destroy  them  with  the 
most  criminal  recklessness.  It  is  stated,  on 
the  best  authority,  that  the  late  Duke  of  Fort-  • 
land  ordered  four  hundred  head  of  deer  to  bo 
slaughtered  at  Bulstrode.  The  Earl  of  Jersey 
offered  three  thousand  pounds  for  the  animal? 
alive,  but  was  refused ;  the  nobfe  duke  not  only 
disdained  the  money,  but  even  went  farther, 
and  accompanied  his  brutal  act  with  the  infa- 
mous ii^unction  that  the  venison,  skins,  and 
horns  should  be  buried  in  the  earth  entire.  If 
a  combination  of  crimes  could  create  an  unpar- 
donable sin,  it  rests  upon  the  head  of  this  most 
honored  nobleman. 

In  this  country,  with  rare  exceptions,  w<^ 
properly  eat  our  venison;  but  the  term  in  old 
times  took  a  wider  signification.  It  seems  al- 
most profane  to  go  to  Lord  Coke  for  an  opinion 
that  shall  bear  upon  our  subject ;  yet  the  *'  ven- 
erable" tells  us  that  venison  derives  its  namo 
firom  the  means  whereby  the  beasts  were  taken, 
and  a  beast  must  be  hunted  before  its  carcass 
could  lay  claim  to  the  title.  But  to  make  the 
thing  **  legally  dear,"  we  learn  from  those  old 
forest  laws  once  in  force  in  England,  that  a 
roe  killed  with  buck  or  pheasant  shot  was  not 
venison ;  while  the  wild  boar,  if  he  submitted 
to  be  chased  before  he  was  killed,  vms  venison ; 
and  that  the  hare  is  venison  too,  because  he  sub- 
mits to  be  hunted. 

A  Mr.  Gilkey,  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
while  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  came  across 
a  buck  in  the  midst  of  the  open  prairie.  The 
gentleman  was  well  mounted,  and  gave  chase ; 
in  a  few  moments  he  overtook  the  animal,  and 
threw  a  lariat  over  its  horns.  A  fight  now 
commenced,  the  rider  only  by  the  most  finished 
equestrianship  keeping  clear  of  the  fore-feet  of 
the  infuriated  buck.  Bir.  Oilkey  finally  reached 
a  small  tree,  around  which  he  fastened  the  lari- 
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at,  and  was  tlius  enabled  to  dispatch  his  game 
at  leisure. 

The  Indians  of  Sierra  Valley,  California, 
resort  to  various  stratagems  to  circumyent  the 
deer.  They  not  only  disguise  themselves  in 
their  skins,  but  they  set  the  woods  on  fire  on 
one  side  of  the  valley,  which  drives  the  game 
in  the  opposite  direction,  where  bariL  ropes  are 
stretched  along  the  brow  of  ihfi  hill,  with  here 
and  there  openings  to  let  the  deer  through. 
The  Indians  lie  concealed  near  these  openings, 
waiting  for  the  deer,  which  edge  along  the  rope, 
they  not  being  inclined  to  jump  over  it  unless 
greatly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  danger.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  many  are  slain. 

It  would  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  article  to  mention  the  black-tailed 
deer,  which  inhabit  the  numntains  (for  they 
rarely  descend  to  the  plains)  of  that  part  of  our 
continent  known  as  New  Mexico.  They  are 
larger  than  the  common  deer,  and  their  flesh  is 
equally  good  for  food.  Living  among  preci- 
pices, they  have  habits  peculiar  to  the  goat  and 
the  chamois.  When  disturbed,  they  usually 
take  a  succession  of  bounds  into  the  air,  bring- 
ing their  feet  back  again  to  the  earth  in  nearly 
the  same  place  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
possess  the  same  curious  disposition  as  the  an- 
.  telope,  and  thus  frequently  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
the  hunter.  The  peculiarity  of  the  common 
deer  about  the  eye  (elsewhere  noticed)  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  black-tailed  species  in  a  more  em- 
inent degree,  for  just  below  the  internal  canthus 
of  each  eye  is  an  oral  opening,  which  the  ani- 
mal appears  to  have  the  power  to  open  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  is  very  properly  supposed  that 
these  have  something  to  do  with  the  respiratory 
organs ;  for  it  is  said  that,  when  the  deer  is  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  these  oval  openings  uniformly 
contract  and  enlarge  with  the  motions  of  these 
organs.  The  young  are  ^ven  more  easily  tamed, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  than  the  red  deer. 
A  well  known  peculiarity  in  its  power  of  en- 
durance is,  that  it  will  go  without  water  for  a 
day,  or  even  two  days,  without  apparent  suffer- 
ing. 

As  a  curiosity  of  the  deer  species  we  must 
not  forget  the  deer,  specimens  of  which  have 
been  brought  fh>m  the  island  of  Java.  When 
full  grown  they  are  among  the  most  tiny  things 
that  can  be  imagined,  not  possessing  the  weight 
of  a  small  rabbit.  Their  limbs  are  remarkably 
delicate,  and  their  hoof,  which  is  cloven,  is  al- 
most transparent  In  colors  they  are  red  and 
brown,  with  white  upon  their  breast.  From  the 
nose,  and  extending  back  to  the  ear,  is  a  tan- 
colored  stripe,  and  under  the  lower  jaw  a  white 
stripe,  forming  a  trident  Their  eye  is  large 
and  projecting;  they  ruminate;  and  are  the 
smallest  animals  in  creation  that  chew  the  cud. 
They  are  represented  to  be  very  swift  in  their 
movements,  and  to  all  outward  appearance  are 
miniature  representations  of  the  common  red 
deer  of  our  own  continent 

Venison,  as  a  culinary  dish,  has  ever  been 
esteemed  one  of  **  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the 


season,*'  and  the  merciless  way  it  a  tortmed 
while  being  prepared  for  the  table  is  the  bes 
evidence  of  its  high  appreciation  by  cooks  sod 
gourmands.  It  is  a  nutritious  food  when  eaten 
with  other  viands,  but  its  a  remarkable  Isct  that, 
in  an  exclusive  diet  of  **deer  meat,"  it  will  fiBil- 
ly  cease  to  aflbrd  any  sustenance,  and  the  per- 
son thus  living  will  present  the  phenoiaenoD 
of  actual  starvation.  Frontiersmen  have  bees 
found  in  Texas  in  the  last  stages  of  exbautkxL 
wan,  shriveled,  and  at  the  point  of  deith,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  this  condition  while  tbeit 
was  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison  in  the  camp. 
To  discuss  the  way  to  cook  venison  would  be  to 
open  all  the  mysteries  of  Ude  and  Sojrer;  upon 
one  thing  have  its  fanciers  only  agreed,  andthtt 
is,  that  to  be  best  enjoyed  the  meat  most  be 
served  up  hot.  We  have  tried  it  broiled,  fried, 
and  stewed ;  plain,  and  mixed  with  innnmeiBUe 
condiments;  we  have  partaken  of  it  ii^pslacei 
and  amidst  the  equally  imposing  assodatioBiof 
the  primitive  forest ;  we  have  rejoiced  orer  k 
with  one  of  Britain's  proudest  lords  at  oar  el- 
bow, and  a  "  Nature's  nobleman"  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  we  have  indulged  in  venison  senred  op 
in  silver  dishes,  in  costly  china,  and  on  ftignat 
birch  bark ;  we  have  tried  it  when  relying  opos 
its  natural  sweetness  for  its  flavor,  and  whet  it 
has  been  loaded  down  with  spices  and  wines;  jet 
the  time  in  our  history  when  eating  venison  mide 
the  most  lasting  impression  was  under  the  UA' 
lowing  peculiar  circumstances :  We  once  foond 
ourselves,  on  a  cold  winter*s  day,  with  fooe 
half  dozen  fellow-travelers,  working  our  tedious 
way  through  the  then  little-visited  regioo  bor- 
dering on  the  shores  of  Green  River,  Keotocky. 
Our  mode  of  progression  was  by  means  of  **an 
extra,"  in  the  shape  of  a  stage  attadied  to  two 
indiflbrently  good  horses.  The  fore  we  obtats- 
ed  along  the  road,  though  seasoned  by  fiank 
hospitality,  was  not  always  stmiptuons  nor  al- 
ways plentiful.  On  one  occasion  our  breakisit 
consisted  entirely  of  com  bread  that  had  soured 
at  the  disgust  it  felt  at  being  left  uncooked  b 
the  centre;  but  our  backwoods  host  joooselj  re- 
marked that  we  could  do  better  at  the  next 
*'  hotel,"  still  farthe^on  the  road.  With  thii 
comforting  assurance  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney, and  kept  on  with  it  until  our  appetite  and 
that  of  our  fellow-sufferers  was  shsipened  to 
an  extreme  edge.  Desperate  with  hunger,  we 
hesitatingly  inquired  at  a  log-cabin  for  food. 
Through  the  chinks  between  the  logs  of  which 
it  was  built  we  easily  observed  the  gloving  Asbm 
of  a  hickory-wood  fire.  The  •'  lady  of  the  hoose," 
to  our  inquiries,  said  she  hod  no  mtat  to  gite  sf. 
but  we  were  welcome  to  as  much  vemton  ss  v« 
could  eat,  thus  making  as  nice  a  distinction  as 
ever  did  my  Lord  Coke.  Looking  in  the  dirw- 
tion  she  pointed  with  her  finger,  we  beheld  th^ 
carcass  of  a  fine  buck  hanging  within  the  bog: 
jambs  of  the  fire-place. 

It  was  but  a  few  moments*  work,  bjr  the  aid 
of  my  companions,  to  move  the  pine  tiilc  nesr- 
ly  into  the  centre  of  the  room.  Some  pure  cm- 
tallized,  but  not  too  fine,  salt  was  piodooei 
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along  with  a  hunting-knife  possessed  of  an  edge 
sharp  to  perfection.  A  cart-load  of  coals  was 
glowing  on  the  earthen  hearth,  and  a  sharp, 
clear,  winter  wind  came  refreshingly  through 
the  openings  in  the  cabin  walls.  Thus  situated, 
we  fell  to  work  on  the  haunch  of  the  lordly  buck. 
A  good  carver  and  a  man  of  sense  wielded  the 
knife  and  brought  away  the  tender-loin  steaks ; 
they  were  laid  upon  the  coals,  and  in  a  trice  in- 
volved themselves  in  a  fragrance  that  would  not 
only  tempt  an  anchorite,  but  would  have  roused 
an  overfed  and  insensible  alderman  for  one 
mouthful  more.  Snatching,  as  best  we  could, 
the  delicious  morsels  from  the  embers,  we  deli- 
cately sprinkled  them  with  salt,  and  ate !  The 
viand  was  hot  to  intensity,  but  it  only  burned 
its  rich  juices  into  our  lips,  and  gave  an  in- 
tense gusto  to  our  palate  we  never  before  real- 
ized. Our  conversion  to  the  true  way  to  cook 
and  eat  venison  was  complete — all  doubts  about 
the  perplexed  question  were  solved — and  we 
never  expect  to  realize  the  full  merits  of  its 
wild  sweetness  until  we  find  ourselves,  after  a 
long  fast,  again  in  a  backwoods  cabin,  with  a 
glowing  fire,  a  handful  of  hard  salt,  and  with  a 
fine  buck  at  our  service  hanging  in  the  chimney 
jamb. 


AN  UP-COUNTRY  ADVENTURE. 

PICTURE  to  yourself  a  miniature  lake,  with 
high,  wooded  shores — literally  a  gem  of 
the  first  water,  in  a  magnificent  setting.  Time, 
nine  o'clock;  a  breezy  July  morning;  wind 
northerly;  a  sail-boat  beating  up  against  it, 
cutting  its  silver-edged  farrow,  and  leaning  lov- 
ingly under  the  shadows  of  the  carved  eastern 
shore.  Crew  consisting  of— first,  myself,  at 
the  helm ;  second,  a  lad,  with  tow  trowsers  and 
hair  of  a  similar  quality,  trailing  from  the  weath- 
er-side a  line  with  a  spoon-hook  attachment; 
and,  third,  a  half  spaniel  water-dog,  seated  on 
the  bottom,  wagging  his  wet,  bushy  tail,  and 
winking,  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  with  an 
expression  of  sagacity  and  good-humored  en- 
joyment almost  human.  I  should  not  forget  to 
mention  a  fine  brace  of  lake  bass,  which  Eliph- 
alet  (the  lad's  name — commonly  called  Life) 
had  hauled  in,  and  a  small  wild  duck  which 
Nep  (that  is  the  dog)  had  brought  on  board, 
after  a  shot  from  my  fowling-piece  had  inca- 
pacitated her  for  flying  or  diving. 

The  weather  was  superb— -**  one  of  those 
charmed  days"  which  paint,  with  brightest  Ital- 
ian tints,  our  pale  native  sides  and  rugged  New 
England  hills : 

**Ife  may  blow  north,  It  stUl  is  warm; 
Or  floatb,  it  still  is  dear; 
Or  east,  it  smellt  lUce  a  cloTer-fum; 
Or  west — no  thunder  fear." 

I  forgot  my  look-oat  for  birds,  and  had  given 
myself  up  to  the  delicious  sensation  of  gliding 
through  the  water,  of  feeling  the  cool  wind  in 
my  hair,  of  listening  to  the  cawing  of  young 
crows  in  the  pine-tops  over  the  lee-shore,  when 
suddenly  the  boy  Eliphalet  sprang  up  in  the 
boat)  and  nttered  a  startling  exclamation. 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  101.— R  r 


''Another  bass,  Life?"  I  said,  listlessly. 

"Just  look  I  Jehu  I  look  r  cried  the  lad- 
Jehu  being  not  the  name  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, by  any  means,  but  a  simple  ejacula- 
tion appropriate  to  the  occasion.  With  one 
hand  still  dragging  the  line  through  the  water, 
he  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  summit  of  a 
long  green  slope,  stretching  up  from  a  marsh 
on  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  pond. 

This  slope  was  now  the  scene  of  an  exciting 
race :  a  man  running  as  for  his  life ;  clearing 
fences,  letting  go  his  bat,  and  flinging,  first  his 
coat  and  then  his  waistcoat  after  it ;  two  pursu- 
ers close  upon  his  track. 

Life  stood  np  in  the  boat,  and,  putting  his 
fishy  fingers  in  his  month,  blew,  like  a  small 
steam-whistle,  a  blast  which  the  echoes  caught 
up,  tossed  to  and  fro  all  around  the  lake,  and 
from  hill  to  hill,  faintly  and  far  off,  beyond.  I 
4hink  there  was  never  any  other  human  achieve- 
ment in  the  way  of  whistling  equal  to  that  boy's. 

The  fugitive,  whose  cmvat  was  at  that  mo- 
ment flying  from  his  throat,  heard  the  sound, 
and  perceiving  our  sail,  immediately  altered  his 
course,  striking  a  straight  line  down  the  slope 
toward  the  marsh.  He  shouted,  and,  throwing 
up  his  arms,  beckoned  wildly  for  us  to  approach. 
His  pursuers  came  with  long  strides  down  the 
declivity,  reaching  the  barrier  of  a  brush  fence 
just  as  he  had  broken  throngh  it.  He  bounded 
forth  upon  the  uncertain  footing  of  the  marsh, 
and  by  the  time  they  emerged  from  the  bush  he 
again  changed  his  course  (as  Life  vociferously 
recommended,  declaring  that  he  would  "sink 
in"),  avoiding  the  low,  wet  land,  and  running  due 
east,  toward  the  woods.  The  pursuers  follow- 
ed—one considerably  in  advance  of  the  other, 
and  gaining  on  the  fugitive^ — and  soon  the  three 
had  disappeared.  An  occasional  shout,  and  the 
crashing  of  dry  boughs,  told  us  that  the  race  was 
still  kept  up.  Eliph^et  was  greatly  excited, 
and  I  must  myself  confess  to  a  more  than  live- 
ly interest  in  the  event ;  our  sympathies,  as  was 
natural,  being  enlisted  altogether  for  the  pur- 
sued. 

"  He'll  come  out  of  the  timber  in  a  minute  I" 
said  life.  "  I  see  him !  I  see  him !  hurrah !" 
As  he  spoke  the  line  cut  through  his  fingers, 
and  seizing  it  jast  in  time  to  prevent  its  losing 
overboard,  he  hauled  on  board  a  pickerel,  twen- 
ty inches  long,  that  had  chosen  this  strange  and 
exciting  time,  of  all  others,  for  being  caught. 

While  Life  and  the  fish  were  flouncing  to- 
gether in  the  boat,  I  saw  the  fugitive's  white 
shirt  gleaming  among' the  trees;  and  present- 
ly, making  the  water's  edge,  he  ran  out  upon  a 
log  that  lay  in  the  lake,  paused,  pulled  c^  his 
boots,  hurled  them  at  the  head  of  his  foremost 
pursuer,  then  plunged  in  with  a  shout,  an(k 
commenced  swimming  toward  us  with  all  his 
might. 

Anticipating  his  design,  I  had  crowded  the 
boat  forward  as  fast  as  could  be  done  on  that 
tack  with  a  head<«wind,  which  failed  us,  or  blew 
uncertain  gusts,  as  we  drew  near  the  wooded 
shore.     The  fugitive  was  still  several  rods  dis- 
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tant,  appearing  to  swim  with  great  difficulty, 
his  pursuer  following  with  strong,  swift  strokes. 

"The  oars,  Life!" 

If  that  boy  had  whistled  like  a  %team-engine, 
he  now  worked  like  one,  pulling  the  boat  through 
the  water  wberothe  wind  scarcely  shook  the  sail. 
We  rapidly  approached  the  fugitive.  It  was 
time.  He  was  gasping  and  gurgling,  with  fran- 
tic strokes,  making  no  progress,  and  apparently 
ready  to  sink.  His  pursuer  was  three  or  four 
yards  behind  him.  All  this  time  Nep  (short  for 
Neptune)  was  alert,  upon  his  foet,  whining,  and 
glancing  wistfully  from  the  chase  to  me.  I  now 
gave  the  signal,  and,  with  a  plash,  he  went  into 
the  water.  With  his  head  above  it,  and  his 
long  hair  afloat,  he  darted  toward  the  drowning 
man.  The  latter  was  just  going  down,  beyond 
the  reach  alike  of  rescue  and  pursuer,  when  Nep 
seized  him  by  the  shirt  and  eke  the  skin  of  his 
left  shoulder  (it  was  no  time  to  be  particular),, 
and  towed  him  alongside.  Life  shipped  his 
oars,  and  dragged  first  the  man  and  then  the 
dog  on  board.  We  had  headwfiy  enough  to 
come  around  handsomely  upon  the  other  tack, 
heading  off  from  the  shore,  while  the  second 
swimmer  passed  within  about  half  a  yard  of  our 
rudder-blade.  He  called  to  us  to  pick  him  up ; 
and  I  should  doubtlessly  have  accommodated 
him  in  so  reasonable  a  particular,  but  his  compan- 
ion in  the  pursuit  was  also  swimming  out  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  like  favor,  and  thinking  two  such 
might  occasion  some  inconvenience  if  taken  on 
board,  I  resolved  to  be  strictly  impartial,  and 
leave  them  both  in  the  water.  Nep  was  ardent- 
ly desirous  to  offer  them  his  assistance,  but  I 
Ejected,  and  cast  out  a  loose  board  instead. 
The  foremost  swimmer  seized  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  did  not  strike  me 
as  especially  grateful,  still  uttering  entreaties 
or  threats  which  were  unintelligible  amidst  the 
shouts  of  triumph  and  defiance  raised  by  the 
fugitive,  and  the  vehement  barking  of  Nep. 
The  boat,  meanwhile,  laid  her  broadside  full  to 
the  freshening  breeze,  and  sailed  smoothly  and 
briskly  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Leaving  the  pursuers  to  oool  their  warmth  in 
the  water,  and  return  at  their  leisure  to  the 
shore,  I  now  took  occadon  to  observe  more  par- 
ticularly than  I  had  yet  done  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  I  had  rescued.  I  must 
confess  that  I  did  not  find  it  extremely  prepos- 
sessing. I  was  little  pleased  with  the  jubilant 
and  excited  manner  in  which  he  hurled  back 
his  scorn  iqwn  his  baffled  pursuers.  His  face 
was  alive  with  passion,  his  eyes  glittered^  his 
gestures  were  wild  and  rapid.  I  silenced  the 
dog,  but  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  silence  the 
man.  At  last  my  indignation  was  roused,  and, 
in  a  voice  of  authority,  I  commanded  him  to  be 
stilL  Thereupon  his  countenance  changed ;  he 
looked  about  him  with  an  expression  of  distress 
and  fear,  and  cowered  down  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat. 

"  I  swanny  V*  muttered  Life ;  "  if  he  makes 
any  more  fuss  pitch  him  overboard  1" 

Although  I  could  not  but  share  the  boy's  sen- 


timents, I  saw  fit  to  remonstrate  against  the 
uncharitable  expression  of  them. 

"  Darned  if  I  didn't  think  he*d  have  ns  iq>- 
set  V*  said  Life.  "  Mebby  they're  officers,  and 
he'd  ought  to  be  took.  I  wish  we'd  let  bim 
be!" 

I  also  more  than  half  regretted  interfering  in 
the  matter ;  but  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  I  had  acted  upon  a  generous  ink- 
pulse,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  sony  fur  it, 
whatever  the  consequences.  If  I  had  stopped 
and  calculated,  and  put  cold  discretion  be^re 
the  warm  human  instinct  which  prompts  as  to 
side  with  the  weak  against  the  strong  and  suc- 
cor the  distressed,  then  truly  I  might  have  been 
ashamed. 

"  Mebby  it's  agin'  the  law,  and  they'll  make 
us  smart  for't  1"  remarked  Life,  more  and  more 
troubled  as  he  watched  my  countenance. 

**For  what?"  I  answered.  **It  is  alwajs 
lawful  to  save  a  drowning  man." 

*' That's  a  fact!  I  never  thought  o'  that!** 
said  the  lad,  bri^tening.  ''Of  course  we 
wouldn't  let  him  drownd — though  I  'most  wish- 
ed we  had,  one  time." 

While  this  conversation  was  being  carried  on 
in  low  tones,  the  fugitive  continued  to  croudi 
in  the  bow.  I  now  perceived  that  his  feet  were 
small,  white,  and  delicate ;  for  he  wore  no  socks, 
and  his  bo<^  as  before  stated,  had  been  dis* 
posed  of.  His  hands  were  of  equally  fine  pro- 
portions. He  was  young,  perhaps  not  moce  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and,  brushing  awij 
the  wet  and  matted  locks  from  his  faee,  be 
showed  a  forehead  of  handsome  and  intelligent 
aspect.  His  head  appeared  rather  broad  and 
large  in  comparison  with  his  shoulders,  nhick 
were  slender,  and  with  the  lower  part  of  bis 
face  especially,  which  was  narrow  and  weak. 
His  features  wore  an  expression  of  fear  and  de- 
jection pitiful  to  witness.  I  began  to  feel  a 
deep  and  compassionate  interest  in  the  hisioiy 
of  this  strange  being. 

**  You  are  not  an  accomplished  swinun^,"  I 
remarked. 

He  started,  and  glanced  quickly  aronnd ;  bat 
his  eye  resting  an  instant  on  me,  my  look  seem- 
ed to  reassure  him. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  could  swim ;  I  never 
tried  before,"  he  said,  with  a  swift  gUnoe,  foU 
of  dread,  at  the  water. 

**  'Twas  a  narrer  'scape !"  remarked  Elipba- 
let.     '^  Ton  run  a  damadon  great  resk !" 

"  But  if  they  had  caught  me !"  said  the  figi- 
tive  in  a  suppressed  voice,  twirling  his  fingers 
rapidly. 

"What  did  they  want  to  ketch  you  for?" 
cried  Life,  abruptly,  stating  the  question  which 
I  was  about  to  put  in  a  rather  more  delicate 
way. 

**  Because — ^because — I  am  the  roost  unfor- 
tunate and  miserable  wretch  in  the  world  I"  ex- 
claimed the  nmn,  in  a  broken,  passionate  way 
"Do  you  think  I  wouldn't  rather  drown  than 
have  them  take  me?  I've  had  enough  of 
them  I"    And  he  gazed  with  kindling  eyes  tt 
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the  baffled  pamien,  cfimbing  up  the  fast  re- 
ceding shore. 

"  Hare  they  any  authority  to  arrest  you  ?"  I 
inquired. 

**They  are  never  without  authority,  such 
men— or  at  least  some  show  of  authority,"  re- 
plied the  fngitive,  uneasily.  His  tone  and  man- 
ner suddenly  changed.  '*  What  is  this  yonng 
person's  name  f" 

*' Eliphalet,"  I  said;  *'you  can  eall  him 
Ufe." 

**£liphidet,  otherwise  Life,**  resumed  the 
stranger,  '*yon  did  me  the  favor  to  pull  me  out 
of  the  water,  which  shall  be  remembered.  You 
will  place  me  under  still  fbrther  obligations  by 
bringing  my  coat  from  the  hiU  yonder.  I  am 
chiUed!" 

^* I  guess  youll  ketch  me  doin'  it!**  growled 
Life,  highly  indignant  at  the  pn^>o8al. 

**  Your  cold  bath  was  taken  too  soddenly  in 
Ae  heat  of  the  raee>"  I  said.  **  There  is  an 
oar  at  your  serrice,  if  you  are  afraid  of  a  stiff- 
ening of  the  joints." 

The  nsan  took  up  the  oar,  but  threw  it  down 
again  immediately. 

'*  I  didn't  agree  to  work  my  passage  t  After 
all,  coats  are  of  no  consequence.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  tell  you  the  whole  story — ^who  tibose 
derils  are,  and  what  they  want  of  me.** 

"  I  goess  they'd  put  ye  where  your  wet  shirt 
wonld  dry  pretty  quick,"  said  the  grinning  Eliph- 
alet,  **  if  they  be  devils." 

He  east  his  hook  into  the  water  and  coolly 
continued  his  fishing,  suggesting  that  we  were 
too  fisr  from  the  shore. 

**Yon  mean  to  deliver  me  up  I"  cried  the 
stranger,  starting  with  alarm.  **  Where  are 
ihey  ?  They  have  disappeared ;  they  have  gone 
for  reinforcements  I  There's  no  hope !"  And 
again  the  craven-hearted  wretch  twirled  his  fin- 
gers spasmodically. 

**  How  can  they  take  you ?'*  I  said.  "This 
is  the  only  fiut  boat  on  the  lake.  Your  safety 
depends  on  me.  Be  calm  now,  and  tell  your 
story." 

'*  You  think  me  a  eoward;  I  can't  help  it, 
when  I  remember-—!"  said  the  man.  "You 
will  call  it  a  great  crime^ — no  doubt  it  was — 
'twas  certainly  a  great  revenge  1  Yes,  Sir,"  he 
added,  with  a  gleam  of  triumph,  "I  took  my 
revenge!" 

"What  revenge?" 

'*  A  terrible  and  comprehensive  revenge !"  he 
went  on,  kindling  more  and  more.  "  To  ap- 
preciate it,  you  must  bear  the  story  fW>m  the 
beginning.  That  would  take  me  back  too  far, 
though.  I  couldn't  bear  to  tell  you  of —  But 
die  perished  with  the  rest!  Yes,  Sir,  I  killed 
her  I — killed  her,  for  the  heart's  sake  I  killed 
her,  for  love  and  revenge !" 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  dirongh  my  flesh.  The 
wretched  man  had  gradually  crept  toward  me, 
along  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  and  now  he 
spnng  up,  with  excited  looks,  and  seated  him- 
self erect  on  the  gunwale,  which  dipped  sud- 
den]/ to  the  edge  of  the  waves.     Eliphalet 


screamed.  I  politely  requested  the  stranger  to 
move  to  the  other  side  and  remain  quiet.  Nep 
made  room  for  him  with  a  growl.  It  was  clear- 
ly discernible  that  the  man  was  no  favorite  on 
board. 

"You  see,  I  had  set  my  heart  on  manying 
her.  God  in  heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "how  I 
loTedher!" 

"You  needn't  tip  us  over  if  you  did,"  mut- 
tered Life. 

"  It  was  Paradise  for  a  time,  till  the  serpent 
cane,"  &e  man  continued,  his  mind  evidently 
whirled  away  by  tempestuous  memories.  "He 
crawled  in  one  night.  I  was  absent;  I  was 
finishing  my  theological  studies;  for,  you  un- 
derstand, I  had  chosen  my  profession — the  min- 
istry. Her  letters  grew  cold,  and  finally  stopped. 
That  taught  me  more  about  hell  than  all  the 
books !  I  was  in  hell,  burning  like  a  lost  soul  I 
What  was  my  profession  to  me  then?  I  could 
not  read;  I  could  not  eat;  for  many  nights  I 
did  not  sleep  at  all.  So  one  morning  I  ran 
away.  My  heart  was  so  withered  and  in  pain, 
and  I  looked  so  haggard  to  myself  in  the  glass, 
I  did  not  dare  to  see  any  one,  so  I  stole  off  like 
a  thief.  It  was  a  long  journey — ray  thoughts 
were  fierce  and  deadly  all  the  way.  I  tbou^t 
what  I  should  do  if  she  was  false ;  and  I  knew 
then  I  should  kill  her—death !  death  I" 

The  poor  wretch  held  his  head  between  his 
hands,  groaning  miserably.  I  exchanged  glances 
with  Life,  who  earnestly  made  signs  that  the 
boat  should  be  run  ashore,  and  our  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance got  rid  of.  I  had  different  thoughts^ 
however,  and  steered  southward  along  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  lake,  indicating  to  the  lad  that 
he  should  attend  diligently  to  his  fishing. 

"For,  will  you  beUeve  it?"  cried  the  man, 
looking  up,  "  it  was  just  as  I  feared  all  the  while, 
they  were  making  up  another  match  for  her. 
I  was  her  cou8in----did  I  tell  yon  ?  and  for  that 
reason  they  all  united  to  oppose  our  marriage. 
Her  family  and  mine  all  combined  against  it. 
My  own  parents  were  cousins ;  and  it  was  said 

As  If  to  have  hearts  broken  and  souls 

destrojred  were  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh  that  chilled  my  blood. 

"  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  revenge  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Ah,  but  you  have  not  heard  it  all!  Be- 
cause we  were  cousins ;  that  was  their  excuse. 
It  was  hers  too ;  and  now  the  perfidious  creature 
said  she  had  never  thought  of  marrying  me ; 
that  in  all  her  treatment  of  me  she  had  loved 
me  as  a  cousin  only  I  Now  this  is  the  secret 
truth— 4he  loved  another  man !  I  arrived  just 
in  time.  They  little  expected  such  .a  guest  I 
They  had  managed  me  so  shrewdly,  and  I  was 
supposed  to  be  some  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
stupidly  eating  and  disgesting  the  dry  fodder 
of  divinity  books !  I  was  learning  something 
besides  divinity  just  then  !**    Another  laugh. 

"  Did  you  find  her  married  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  1"  I  had  disguised  myself; 
put  on  some  false  whiskers  and  green  glasses. 
Besides,  I  was  changed  so  I  imagine  few  would 
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have  known  me.  Itwasjnstatdoak;  I  stopped 
at  the  house,  and  asked  for  a  tumbler  of  water. 
She  gave  it  to  me  with  her  own  hands :  little 
did  she  know  whose  eyes  were  glaring  at  her 
through  those  glasses — they  would  have  killed 
her  if  they  had  been  daggers  1  She  saw  how  my 
hand  shook — maybe  there  was  something  about 
my  face,  too,  that  frightened  her,  for  she  turn- 
ed pale,  and  called  her  mother.  The  mother 
came,  Uien  the  father,  and  they  whimpered  to- 
gether, and  looked  at  me — for  I  was  all  this 
time  dowly  drinking  the  water,  or  pretending 
to  drink ;  there  was  fire  and  gall  in  it,  you  can 
imagine,  coming  firom  her  hand  I  Finally,  they 
asked  me  to  go  in,  and  in  I  went  I  found  the 
old  grandmother  sitting  there,  fatter  than  ever, 
laid  up  with  the  gout ;  her  head  bolstered ;  her 
feet,  big  as  chums,  resting  on  chairs ;  the  skin 
of  her  face  seamed  and  yellow,  like  the  rind  of 
a  musk-melon.  She  was  an  inreterate  match- 
maker, had  always  talked  against  cousins  marry- 
ing, hated  me,  and  looked  for  a  difierent  hus- 
band for  Laura.  There  was  no  hate  lost;  I 
hated  every  inch  of  her  (and  that  was  a  good 
deal !)  I  could  have  strangled  her  then  and.there 
with  my  hands  I  But  I  kept  quiet ;  sat  with  my 
baton;  said  little;  but  observed.  Shortly  a  man 
walked  up  to  the  gate.  Laura  ran  out,  just  as 
she  had  done  when  I  came ;  and  now  I  saw  that 
she  had  been  expecting  her  lover,  and  had  mis- 
taken me  for  him.  I  knew  him — he  was  a 
townsman ;  rich  enough  to  please  the  old  grand- 
mother herself,  who  had  some  property  to  leave 
Laura,  if  she  chose ;  and  handsome  and  happy 
enough  to  make  me  consume  with  jealousy  and 
rage,  from  the  one  glimpse  I  had  of  him  through 
the  window-^Lanra  hanging  upon  his  arm,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face,  both  smiling  upon  each  other 
so  fondly !  From  that  moment  they  were  all 
doomed,  every  one  of  them,  lovers,  parents,  old 
grandmother;  and  I  lived  only  to  be  revenged!'* 

"Didn't  none  on  *em  know  ye?"  queried 
Eliphalet 

''  Not  till  I  bit  the  piece  out  of  the  tumbler  I" 
replied  the  man,  with  wild,  false  gayety,  void 
of  mirth.  **  Shall  I  tell  yon  how  that  happened  ? 
I  think  they  were  all  afraid  of  me,  for  some 
reason ;  a  presentiment  of  their  fate,  perhaps. 
Laura  had  disappeared,  of  course ;  but  when, 
having  rested  and  getting  up  to  go,  I  asked  to 
see  and  thank  the  young  lady  who  had  given 
me  the  water,  they  didn't  dare  refuse.  I  went 
in  to  the  en^ — ^father  and  mother  were  both 
there — another  door  was  opened ;  Laura  came 
forward,  with  that  man  by  her  side.  I  bowed 
and  said — '  You  have  presented  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  the  lips  of  a  consuming  souL  It  shall 
be  remembered.  I  wish  to  show  my  gratitude 
by  asking  for  another  draught  of  the  same.'  I 
pronounced  these  words  with  peculiar  emphasis 
and  hidden  significance. 

"  *  With  pleasure  V  said  Laura.  A  servant 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  water;  when  it  came, 
the  mother  filled  a  tumbler,  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"  *  Not  from  your  hand— only  from  hers,'  I 
said. 


"  Laura  took  it — her  lover  stood  with  his  ana 
half  around  her,  as  if  protecting  her,  as  shegsTe 
it  me.  I  tried  to  drink,  for  I  was  bamiiig  up 
within ;  but  a  sort  of  spasm  seized  my  jaws,  tod 
I  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  glass  clean  as  if  my 
teeth  had  been  diamonds.  I  hurled  the  tom- 
bler  to  the  ceiling;  the  water  and  fragments 
fiew  all  over  ns,  as  we  stood  there;  Lanrs 
shrieked — they  knew  me  then,  and  the  &tber 
and  the  lover  laid  hands  upon  me. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  '  I  am  not  going  to 
resist.  But  my  time  has  not  yet  come.  Un- 
hand me  V 

"  There  was  fright  and  confusion  enough  for 
one  while.  I  laughed  to  see  the  old  gnnd- 
mother,  so  fat  and  gou^,  hobble  forward  on 
chairs  to  see  what  had  happened. 

*<  *  Adieu  I  I  said,  the  wotld  is  wide ;  God 
is  above  all.    Remember  I' 

**  So  I  left  them,  and  went  home,  and  aston- 
ished my  own  family ;  and  soon  I  was  aware  of 
a  great  noise  about  me  in  the  village;  and 
they  had  doctors  sent  for,  none  of  whom  dared 
look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me  truly  and  plain- 
ly what  they  thought.  If  a  man  does  that,  I 
am  his  respectful,  humble  servant ;  but  cone  all 
liars  forever !" 

We  were  now  coasting  along  the  sonth  shore 
of  the  lake,  gradually  working  up  again  toward 
the  eastern  side  —  Eliphalet  taking  on  botrd 
now  and  then  a  fish ;  myself  keeping  a  close 
look-out,  ostensibly  for  birds,  but  in  reahtj  for 
bipeds  of  a  different  description.  Oar  strange 
passenger  eyed  me  keenly. 

'*  The  rest  and  best  is  to  come,"  he  contin- 
ued ;  *'  how  I  deceived  them  all ;  pretended  to 
renounce  all  claim  upon  Laura ;  even  preached 
for  the  old  minister  the  very  Sunday  morning 
before  the  wedding !  For  I  can  preach  like 
Mephistophiles !  I  dont  know  but  they  woold 
have  invited  me  to  perform  the  ceremony  if  I 
had  been  ordained — they  had  got  to  pat  so  much 
confidence  in  me  by  this  time.  As  it  was,  I 
kept  away  from  the  wedding.  Nobody  thoaght 
that  strange.  But  I  was  not  far  off  that  night. 
I  had  found  an  old  rusty  pistol  in  the  garret  at 
home ;  this  I  had  scoured  up  and  loaded  for  the 
occasion.  I  crept  about  the  house  when  allwu 
dark  and  still,  waiting  and  watching.  The  win- 
dows were  lighted ;  I  could  hear,  fi^m  time  to 
time,  laughing  and  singing ;  all  went  meny  as 
a  marriage-bell — for  who  cared  for  the  torments 
of  my  soul  ?  At  last  the  guests  went  away.  I 
was  hid  behind  a  wood-pile  when  they  went  oat 
and  passed  near  me.  They  were  gay;  bat  the 
night  itself  was  not  so  black  as  my  heart  as  I 
lay  and  listened. 

"  After  they  were  all  gone  I  crept  back  to  the 
garden.  The  windows  of  the  bridal-chamber 
were  there.  The  curtains  were  down,  bat  light- 
ed up  firom  within ;  and  I  could  see  hnman 
shadows  upon  them.  I  snapped  my  pistol  throe 
times  at  those  shadows,  but  it  missed;  their 
hour  had  not  come.  The  third  time  a  cortain 
was  put  aside,  and  the  bridegroom  opened  the 
window  and  looked  out.     He  had  beaid  the 
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noiae.  I  remember  wishing  him  dead ;  bat  I 
was  afraid,  and  hid  my  pistol  in  some  bashes. 

**  The  next  day  they  set  oat  on  a  long  bridal- 
tonr,  and  still  I  waited  for  my  revenge.  It 
seemed  almost  providential  when  it  came — eveiy 
thing  favored  me.  The  hosband  had  been  baild- 
ing  a  new  hoase ;  it  was  finished,  and,  on  their 
retam,  there  was  to  be  a  grand  hoase-warming. 
*  rU  warm  the  hoase  for  them  !'  I  said.  I  vis- 
ited it  every  day  for  a  week  before  they  came, 
and  had  all  my  plans  laid.  At  last  they  ar- 
rived, and  the  guests  were  invited  —  I  among 
the  rest.  The  old  grandmother,  with  her  goaty 
legs,  was  lifted  into  a  wagon,  lifted  out  of  it 
again  at  the  door,  and  carried  up  stairs.  Laura 
met  me,  smiling  and  happy;  I  greeted  her 
without  a  word.  I  could  think  of  bat  one  word 
all  the  while,  and  that  I  kept  in  my  heart." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  Eliphalet  asked. 

«*  Death  I**  said  the  fugitive.  "  If  I  had 
looked  at  her  when  she  smiled,  and  said  *  Death* 
as  I  felt  it,  why,  that  would  have  frightened 
her,  and  my  trap  would  have  been  sprung ! 
Ah !"  he  cried,  alarmed  at  the  coarse  I  was 
steering,  **  is  this  treachery?" 

"We  will  beat  up  to  the  woods,"  I  said; 
•*  then,  if  your  friends  are  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
Eliphalet  shall  go  ashore  for  your  boots." 

**That  will  do,  thank  you — also  for  my 
coat,*'  replied  the  man.  "  Meanwhile  the  con- 
clusion. It  was  the  bravest  house-warming  in 
the  world !  All  our  relatives  were  there — hers 
and  mine,  and  their  friends — just  the  persons  I 
would  have  chosen.  There  was  not  one  I  did 
not  hate  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul !  There 
was  a  supper,  and  all  were  so  merry  I  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  toasted.  *  I'll  toast 
them  in  a  way  they  don*t  imagine  I'  I  said  to 
myself.  The  house  rang  with  laughter.  *  It 
will  ring  with  something  else  soon!'  There 
were  stories  told,  and  songs  sung ;  and  the  old 
grandmother  reigned  queen — so  far  every  thing 
had  gone  to  her  heart's  content — and  she  sipped 
her  tea.  *Tou1l  sip  something  hotter  than 
that  !*  I  said  to  myself. 

"When  the  dancing  began  I  had  the  best 
excuse  for  withdrawing — ^my  cloth,  yon  under- 
stand. The  dancing  was  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  house,  prepared  for  the  occasion ;  no  car- 
pets down ;  brilliantly  lighted.  *  TU  make  a 
brighter  light  than  aJl  that!'  I  crept  down 
stairs  to  the  cellar,  where  I  had  my  materials 
all  ready.  I  made  one  pile  in  the  kitchen,  one 
in  the  sitting-room,  one  in  the  library,  high 
against  the  dry  ceilings  -^  first,  shavings ;  then 
fragments  of  boards  and  laths ;  then  chairs  and 
books  over  all.  I  could  hear  the  music  and 
dancing  above  my  head.  *  Oh,  you'll  dance  a 
different  figure  soon!'  said  I.  I  had  aU  the 
keys  of  the  house  in  my  pocket.  The  lower 
sashes  of  all  the  windows  were  nailed  fast; 
that's  the  reason  they  could  open  them  only  a 
little  at  the  top.  They  little  knew  whoso  hand 
drove  the  nails !  Last  of  all,  I  made  a  grand 
pile  under  the  stair-case.  The  servants  might 
hare  seen  me;  they  stood  in  the  open  door 


above,  looking  on,  diverted  with  the  dancing. 
*  We'll  have  a  new  diversion,'  I  said ;  *  fire- 
works !' 

"  I  went  up  and  spoke  to  the  servants  when 
all  was  ready. 

"* Don't  be  afraid;  go  in  and  sit  down; 
they  won't  mind  you.' 

"  Somehow,  nobody  liked  to  dispute  or  op- 
pose me.  The  servants  had  taken  their  lesson 
from  the  rest — ^that  I  was  to  be  humored  like  a 
school-boy.  So,  without  a  word,  they  glided 
into  the  room  and  sat  down  in  the  comer. 
Then,  very  softly,  I  closed  the  door.  They 
were  all  within — all  those  I  hated ;  I  was  with- 
out. I  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  Still  the 
music  and  the  dancing — all  so  merry!  Then 
I  ran  down  stairs  like  a  cat,  locked  the  outer 
doors,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  pile  under 
the  stair-case.  I  first  lighted  the  rubbish  in 
the  library  with  a  bunch  of  matches ;  tore  down 
the  curtains,  and  dragged  them,  all  blazing, 
through  the  sitting-room,  through  the  kitchen, 
to  the  heap  under  the  stair-case,  firing  every 
thing  as  I  went;  then  trailed  them  down  the 
cellar  stairs,  and  dropped  them  tfmong  the  shav- 
ings. I  listened  till  I  heard  a  mighty  crack- 
ling and  roaring  burst  out  overhead ;  that  was 
my  signal  for  climbing  through  the  cellar  win- 
dow, and  away  I  went.  Fire-works  with  a 
vengeance !" 

The  narrator  uttered  a  gleeful  laugh,  which 
was  speedily  checked  by  the  discovery  that  we 
were  now  running  close  to  the  shore. 

"Eliphalet,"  I  said,  *'jump  off  the  moment 
we  touch;  find  the  gentleman's  boots,  if  you 
can ;  take  them  aronnd  to  the  north  side,  and 
bring  them,  with  his  other  lost  garments,  to  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  where  we  will  meet  yon  and 
take  you  on  board." 

This  order,  placidly  given,  seemed  to  quiet 
the  man's  fears.  Tet  it  puzzled  and  disturbed 
the  boy,  who  scowled  and  muttered  over  it ;  but 
I  gave  him  to  understand  by  a  look  that  he  was 
to  obey.  Afterward,  as  he  stepped  ashore,  I 
took  occasion  to  whisper  half  a  dozen  words  in 
his  ear  which  enlightened  his  perceptions,  and 
prepared  him  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  my 
plan.  I  pushed  off  again,  leaving  him  in  the 
woods,  and  when  we  were  once  more  beyond  all 
danger  from  the  shore,  my  strange  companion 
resumed  his  narrative. 

"Where  was  I?  Oh,  the  fire!  I  ran  into 
the  orchard  and  climbed  a  tree.  There  I  had 
a  charming  view !  To  and  fro,  and  round  and 
round  went  the  dancers.  I  could  see  them 
through  the  upper  windows-rHa!  ha!  ha! — and 
I  could  see  through  the  lower  windows  another 
dance ;  red  flames  waltzing ;  mad-leaping  de- 
mons in  red  shirts  chass^ng  and  crossing  over! 
— a  mock  house-warming  above,  a  real  house- 
warming  below  1 

"She  was  there — ^Lanra — so  smiling  and 
happy;  never  thinking  of  me;  dancing,  with 
hell  under  her  feet !  So,  in  life,  we  polka  and 
waltz  over  the  infernal  abyss,  don't  we  ?  I  al- 
most shrieked  with  joy  to  see  the  fine  show ! 
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Suddenly  screaniB — a  wild  rash  of  the  dancers 
— the  lower  part  of  the  boose  all  a  roaring  fur- 
nace, the  upper  part  a  cage  with  a  gridiron 
floor!  Hoi  ho!  ho!  it's  no  use  trying  the 
windows.  Shriek  and  howl,  ye  doomed  I  Break 
the  door  open  there  1  See  the  flames  burst  in ! 
Spouts  of  fire  from  below !  the  stair-case  a  cat- 
aract of  fire  1  Dance,  and  dance  again,  oh  ye 
worldlings !  Waltz  and  polka  and  jig !  there's 
music  to  dance  by,  with  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  shrieks !  Oh,  superb !  Look  again ! 
^he  dancers  in  red  shirts  ^m  below  are  join- 
ing the  dancers  above!  they  seize  them  by 
shoulders  and  waists ;  sway  Uiem  furiously  to 
and  fro;  embrace  with  arms  of  fire;  kiss  with 
forked  tongues  of  hell !  A  house-warming  for 
you — ^ha  1  ha !  ha !  Now  the  old  grandmother 
has  it.  See  her  on  her  gouty  legs !  How  she 
leaps  and  whirls!  Who  would  have  thought 
she  could  do  it  ?  Bravo  1  never  say  die  I  A 
swarthy,  grim,  dare-devil  has  her.  He  envel- 
ops her  fdl  over  in  his  flying  red  scarf.  See, 
she  grows  dizzy  and  faint!  Down  they  go, 
pell-mell,  together!  Crash  the  floor!  down 
all !  Windows  shattered  in  vain ;  the  red-shirt 
fellows  drag  back  those  that  would  leap  out! 
Who  toasts  the  bride  and  bridegroom  ?  There 
they  are,  clasped  together!  down  they  go  in 
the  storm !  smdce,  and  tempest,  and  fire  1  Ha! 
ha!" 

The  madman  had  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  now 
stood  screaming  with  terribly  grotesque  gestures, 
as  if  the  hideous  scenes  he  pictured  were  being 
enacted  before  his  eyes.  I  had  never  in  my 
life  witnessed  any  thing  so  frightful.  While  I 
was  endeavoring  to  silence  and  quiet  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  boat  from  cap- 
sizing under  his  frantic  movements,  the  tragical 
representation  was  interrupted  by  an  incident 
almost  laughable.  The  mad  actor  lost  his  bal- 
ance and  fell  overboard.  Backward,  and  head- 
foremost, down  he  plunged,  quite  disappearing 
for  an  instant ;  then  showing  a  naked  foot  thrust 
upward ;  then  a  pair  of  hands  clutching  at  the 
air ;  and,  lastly,  hair  floating — at  which  hope- 
ful appearance  the  dog  Neptune,  already  in  the 
watez^  dived,  and  seizing  him  by  the  light  gar- 
ment covering  the  back  of  his  neck,  brought  him 
to  the  surface.  Having  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty got  him  once  more  into  the  boat,  I  picked 
up  the  dog  and  resumed  my  course,  making  for 
the  comer  of  the  woods. 

The  man  strangled  a  good  deal,  brushed  the 
wet  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  and  looked  around  be- 
Mrildered. 

"I  was  telling  yon—  Where  was  I?"  he 
stammered. 

'*In  the  water,'*  I  replied,  *<aswasfit  Ton 
had  a  great  conflagration  on  hand,  which  it  was 
needful  to  quench.  .  Now  have  Hxt  kindness  to 
remain  quiet  till  we  get  ashore." 

**AalM>re?*'  he  cried^  '<Tou  are  deceiving 
xnel  I  see  them;  they  are  there  waiting.  I'll 
not  go!" 

He  started  up,  seiang  an  oar.  The  two  men 
were^Tifihle  in  the  woods  conferring  with  Eiiph- 


alet     I  perceived  that  it  was  now  time  to  set 
decisively. 

*'  Put  that  oar  to  its  right  use !*  I  comnunded. 

He  turned ;  I  caught  his  eye ;  its  wild  light 
flickered  and  fell  before  mine,  and  his  pvpose 
faltered. 

''  I  am  not  deceiving  you,*'  I  said.  " I  shaH 
take  you  ashore ;  and  you  are  to  assist  witk 
that  oar.  You  know  how  to  row ;  if  not,  yos 
can  learn.*' 

He  was  evidently  not  accustomed  to  sny  soek 
direct  mode  of  dealing.  The  oar  dropped  fnn 
his  hands,  and  he  endeavored  again  to  look  ia 
my  eye. 

" Shall  I  teach  you?**  I  asked. 

'*I  know  how."  He  adjusted  the  oar  aad 
dipped  it  once.    *  *■  But  you  will  deliver  me  up  T 

**  This  I  promise ;  no  injustice  shall  be  done 
you,"  I  replied.  *'  Ton  must  leave  the  rest  to 
me.  I  know  better  than  you  what  ought  to  be 
done.  I  am  sound  here" — touching  my  fi>ie- 
head — **  and  you  are  not." 

*'  Tou  mean  so  ?**  he  demanded,  uneasily. 

"I  know  it,"  I  answered.  "You  need  t 
friend ;  I  will  be  your  friend." 

"You  will?"  he  cried. 

"Have  I  not  shown  myself  one?  I  hsve 
twice  saved  you  from  drowning.  I  have  heard 
your  story.  I  will  do  sdll  more — I  will  protect 
you.     But  you  must  obey  me." 

"  And  you  will  not  let  me  go  back  there  ?" 

"Where?" 

"  Where  they  kept  me  shut  up.  They  will 
put  me  to  the  torture  next  time.  Don't  let 
those  wretches  lay  hands  on  me !" 

"  They  shall  not  harm  you  ;  I  promise,  and 
I  keep  my  word.*'  I  then  directed  him  to  row, 
keeping  his  eyes  turned  toward  me.  He  oaB> 
plied,  but  with  discontented  and  troubled  kx^ 
I  watched  him  closely,  aware  how  much  depend 
ed  upon  the  calm,  constant  presence  of  mjejt. 
As  wo  sp]:^XNiched  the  shore  my  atientionirxf  for 
a  moil  I  cut  divGrtnd  (roixi  him  in  lix^Lmg  oui  t<x 
a  landiiijf-pljiec,  In^lantly,  like  a  eat  pooAong 
upon  &  lumtsi'^  he  loupcd  toward  m\  miched 
my  gun  from  my  mdc^  and  recr^ated^  Tlujvii 
so  quickly  doTie  that  I  scarce  knew  whm  ^td 
happened  untlj  I  found  the  muzzle  leveled  M 
my  ho4iJ^  and  a  demoniac  pair  of  ejiMbdillidlt. 
It  was  n  ell  fur  m&  than  that  I  did  Dot  hm  Mf 
self-possessiotL 

'^Arc  you  a  good  shot?**  said  I^  regardbi^ 
him  fixedly. 

*'You  are  a  good  mark  I**  be  replicdt  with  a 
foolish  Ifingh^  tiimiTig  the  muxzle  imiaedlaidh' 
from  my  head  to  the  dog's. 

Kep  was  jijttiwlinK  finrcely. 

"  Show  m(s, '"  i^id  I,  *  ^  how  well  Ttnt  csa  sli^ 
Hit  thjit  water-lily  and  rilgtvt?  tqu  a  i 

'*  I  can  do  it  V*    He  brought  the  ^un  lo  1 
took  aim,  pulled,  and  sowed  the  water  i 
the  mark  with  good  shot.     The  IMy  tremiilfiL 

*MVoU  done!*'  said  L  Ilcre'*  youf  fM«^ 
ter." 

He  f rocketed  the  fee  triEiisiptianfIr, 

**Load  np  again,''  he  wbispcitd,  "aad  TB 
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try  A  shot  at  one  of  those  wretches  when  they 
pot  their  heads  oat  of  the  woods  !*' 

**  That  woald  not  he  well,**  I  said ;  **  we  must 
treat  them  like  men  if  we  would  have  them  treat 
US  the  same.  Give  me  the  gnn.  The  wind  fails 
ns,  and  I  depend  vpon  jou  to  row  ashore.** 

He  took  the  oars  with  alacrity,  and  two  or 
three  minntes  later  we  ran  up  under  the  woods, 
near  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  and  landed.  The 
two  men,  who  had  concealed  themselves,  sprang 
out  of  their  ambush. 

''Stand  off!"  I  exclaimed,  placing  myself 
between  them  and  the  fugitive.  ''This  man  is 
my  friend  !** 

The  poor  wretch  stood  behind  me  on  the  boat, 
trembling.  There  was  no  escape  for  him,  un- 
less he  took  again  to  the  water,  and  he  evident- 
ly preferred  trusting  to  my  protection.  The 
men,  not  folly  comprehending  the  meaning  of 
my  attitude  and  words,  explained,  rather  hur- 
riedly, that  they  had  come  with  authority  to 
take  him  away. 

"Prove,**  said  I,  "that  you  mean  him  no 
barm,  and  he  will  go  with  you.** 

"No  harm  Is  intended,**  replied  one.  "He 
left  his  friends  last  week,  and  we  are  sent  to 
taike  him  back.** 

The  miserable  man  entreated  me  not  to  desert 
him,  promising  that  if  I  would  accompany  him 
he  would  go  wherever  I  wished.  Eliphalet 
soon  brought  his  clothes  from  the  hill;  and 
leaving  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  boat,  I  set  out 
to  guide  this  strange  party  to  the  village. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  dry  clothes  were  pro- 
cored,  refreshments  had,  and  telegraphic  mes- 
sages sent  and  received.  My  influence  over  the 
inaane  man  was  now  completely  established; 
whereat  his  attendants  wondered,  and  asked 
how  I  had  obtained  it. 

"I  can  not  tell,**  said  I,  "unless  it  is  by 
dealing  with  him  honestly,  treating  him  with 
gentle  firmness,  and  showing  no  symptoms  of 
fear." 

I  have  had  occasion  to  manage  other  cases 
(^insanity  since,  and  have  invariably  found  the 
role  here  indicated  to  hold  good.  The  subject 
is  nsoaily  quick  to  perceive  in  those  around  him 
the  least  signs  of  equivocation  or  fear,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  them ;  but  he  can  seldom  re- 
sist the  power  of  courage  and  truth,  wisely  and 
kiodly  administered. 

In  the  mean  time  I  learned  something  of  the 
yoong  man's  history. 

*'  We  can  hardly  tell  what  was  the  origin  of 
his  insanity,*'  one  of  his  attendants  told  me. 
'*  Some  think  he  studied  too  hard ;  for  he  was 
very  deep  in  theology.  Others  think  'twas  a 
«  love  affair.  He  fiuicied  his  cousin,  and  be- 
gim  to  act  strangely  just  before  she  was  married 
—preaching  in  the  bam,  talking  to  himself,  and 
carrying  about  an  old  rusty  pistol  which  he 
loaded  with  sand.  He  can  tell  a  pretty  straight 
tUnj,  and  talk  rationally  enough  on  most  sub- 
jects, till  he  touches  upon  what  he  considers 
bis  great  crime — then  he  is  all  gone.  He  once 
tried  to  set  fire  to  a  house ;  be  now  imagines 


that  he  burned  it  foH  of  people,  and  that  he  is 
to  be  put  to  torture  for  the  crime.** 

The  men  were  returning  him  to  a  private  asy- 
lum, from  which  he  had  recently  effected  his 
escape  after  a  few  months*  residence.  He  had 
traveled  withont  funds ;  carrying  a  pooket-bible 
with  him,  out  of  which  he  requested  conductors 
and  hotel-keepers  to  read  enough  to  satisiy  their 
demands  upon  him  when  they  asked  hio)  for 
money. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  train  arrived  on 
which  he  was  to  be  removed.  He  was  now  in 
a  merry  mood,  being  elated  at  the  prospect  of 
the  journey.  Eliphalet  appeared  jost  as  the 
party  were  entering  the  cars,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  pickerel  whose  tail  touched  the  ground. 

"Eliphalet,  otherwise  Life!" cried  the  young 
man,  gayly,  "the  meeting  is  opportune !  Fare- 
well, and  thanks.    Give  me  that  fish  for  a  cane  !** 

"Can't  spare  it,**  muttered  Life. 

"  Ingratitude  in  the  highest !"  said  the  other, 
turning  upon  his  heel.  "  But  I  see  how  it  is — 
bread  t     Wherein  lies  a  riddle.** 

I  entered  the  cars  with  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  seat  with  one  of  the  attendants  behind  him, 
and  the  other  at  his  side.  I  then  took  leave  of 
him,  having  previously  reconciled  him  to  the 
idea  of  parting  with  me,  and  inspired  him  with 
confidence  in  his  attendants.  I  leaped  from 
the  platform  while  the  cars  were  in  motion.  He 
thrust  his  hand  out  at  the  window  and  waved 
a  joyous  adieu  with  hb  hat,  then  withdrew,  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

As  we  walked  away  together  Eliphalet  had 
a  good  many  questions  to  ask — among  them 
the  following : 

"What  did  the  everlastin*  fool  mean  by 
breadr 

To  which  I  had  but  a  very  foolish  answer, 
namely,  that  I  didn*t  know. 

That  answer,  so  easy  and  convenient,  is  yet 
the  one  which  nobody  likes  to  make.  I  feared 
its  efiect  upon  Eliphalet.  He  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered me  an  oracle,  giring  me  credit  for  know^ 
ing  almost  every  thing,  and  guessing  the  rest 
Now  his  faith  was  shaken.  There  was  one 
thing  I  did  not  know— what  an  insane  man 
meant  by  "  bread,** 

I  was  humiliated.  We  walked  on  in  silence. 
Eliphalet,  never  before  so  presumptuous,  passed 
me  in  the  path.  I  saw  that  a  skillful  stroke 
was  necessary  to  win  back  his  confidence  and 
respect.  The  question  must  be  answered! 
When  great  necessity  urges  we  are  capable  of 
any  thing,  up  to  the  very  veige  of  the  impossi- 
ble. I  succeeded — I  found  what  subtle  and 
shadowy  meaning  there  was  in  "  6read**  I  an- 
nounced it  triumphantly. 

"  You  remember  he  wished  you  to  give  him 
the  fish  for  a  cane  ?** 

"Yes,**  muttered  Eliphalet. 

"Very  well;  and  when  he  said  breads  he 
meant — that  it  was  thb  Statf  of  Lra^.** 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  The  explanation 
was  evidently  not  dear  to  him.  Still  it  was  an 
answer;  and  as  snch,  it  impressed  him ;  for  I 
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observed  that  almost  immediately  he  stepped 
aside,  allowing  me  to  precede  him,  and  after- 
ward walked  all  the  waj  behind  me  in  the  path. 


HOW  I  FELL  IN  LOVE. 

I  AM  an  old  bachelor.  Of  this  fact  I  am  not 
ashamed.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  regret  it  very 
mnch.  There  is  nothing  in  life  to  wound  or 
afflict  me.  I  may  not  be  very  happy,  but  nobody 
can  make  me  very  miserable,  because  no  one 
stands  near  enough  to  my  heart  to  reach  it  for 
good  or  for  enL 

I  was  not  always  quite  so  callous.  Years 
ago— but  stop! — why  am  I  going  to  reveal  for 
the  first  time  a  secret  that  has  never  passed  my 
lips?  Perhaps,  it  is  because  I  feel  a  strong 
wish  for  some  one's  sympathy,  and,  secure  in 
my  incognito,  I  can  venture  to  pour  out  long- 
buried  thoughts  that  few  would  suspect.  My 
grave,  hard,  pale  face  is  a  discreet  tombstone 
erected  over  the  ashes  of  a  dead  hope  and  love : 
no  eye  can  read  the  inscription  written  in  its 
wrinkles,  and  my  acquaintances  will  never  guess 
whose  pen  has  created  these  pages. 

I  was  twenty-three,  independent,  not  ill-look- 
ing, and  was  not  generally  considered  either 
dull  or  uninteresting.  It  was  spring-time :  the 
lovely  April  month,  when  youth  drinks  in  the 
balmy  breath  of  Nature,  and  the  mere  fact  of 
existence  is  a  pleasure. 

Caroline  Ashton  bad  invited  some  half-dozen 
guests  to  her  father's  plantation.  He  was  ab- 
sent :  her  mother  and  herself  did  the  honors 
of  their  beautiful  home.  We  were  old  Mends 
and  allies.  She  was  a  trebly-distilled  flirt,  with 
innocent  eyes,  a  soft  low  voice,  and  a  taste  for 
mischief  very  strong  and  very  well  developed. 

The  time  passed  gayly  and  swiftly  in  the  usual 
country  fashion  of  rides,  drives,  impromptu  pic- 
nics by  day,  and  impromptu  dances  by  night. 

One  evening — shall  I  ever  foi^et  it  ? — we  lin- 
gered late  beneath  the  moon's  light,  sauntering 
through  the  grounds.  Twice  had  Mrs.  Ashton 
sent  to  call  us  in,  with  some  message  to  which 
none  of  us  listened.  I  was  standing  with  Caro- 
line just  at  the  extremest  edge  of  a  rustic  barri- 
cade. It  hung  over  the  river  as  a  protection  to 
those  who  might  ascend  or  descend  too  careless- 
ly the  narrow  winding  path,  overshadowed  by 
ancestral  oaks,  which  skirted  the  broad  stream, 
and  was  one  of  the  numerous  walks  that  beau- 
tified Ashton  Hall.  We  had  been  a  little  sen- 
timental, although  each  knew  the  other  too  thor- 
oughly to  be  deceived.  She  was  only  '*  keeping 
her  hand  in,"  and  /  was  lazily  conscious  that 
she  was  very  pretty,  and  liked  to  tell  her  sa 

''You  are  absurd,"  she  said,  turning  away 
her  head  from  my  *  *  ardent  gaze. "  "  Why  can 
not  men  invent  a  new  vocabulary  of  phrases. 
If  Laura  or  Bessie  were  suddenly  to  take  my 
place,  you  would  keep  on  in  the  same  strain  and 
never  feel  the  difference.  Oh  I  how  chilly  it 
grows !     Didn't  mamma  send  after  us  ?" 

She  shivered  coquettishly  and  moved  away. 

"Stay,"  I  pleaded;  "pray,  stay.  It  is  so 
calm,   so  happy  here.     How   different  from 


Bessie  Mortimer's  jingling  talk  and  Chariey 
Benson's  inane  laugh !" 

"My  friends.  Sir!  is  it  decent  to  speak  so? 
But  you  prudently  omit  one  name.  Laura's 
lovely  eyes  are  watching  for  you."  She  spnn^ 
up  the  steep  path,  laughingly  waving  her  white 
hand. 

"  Your/ate  awaits  you  in  yonder  mannon,  my 
lord;  go  seek  it!"  and  she  ran  of^  extending 
the  broad  ends  of  her  scarf  like  wings  on  either 
side. 

I  overtook  her,  and  we  mounted  the  front 
steps  together. 

Mrs.  Ashton  met  us  in  the  hall  with  a  slight 
shade  of  anger.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  "  twice  I  have  sent  for  you :  we  have 
a  guest,  and  a  very  mysterious  one.  You  have 
worried  me  by  your  tardiness  in  coming." 

"A  guest !  a  mysterious  one !  is  he  a  hand- 
some man  ?  I  hope  he  won't  turn  out  to  be  a 
traveling  peddler?  I  am  sorry,  dear  mamma, 
to  annoy  you.  Kiss  and  make  friends  1  It  was 
so  nice  in  the  moonlight" 

Mrs.  Ashton  smiled  as  she  kissed  the  up- 
turned, fresh  lips.  "No  man  at  all,  my  dear. 
Read  your  father's  letter.  You  need  not  go, 
Mr.  Leicester:  read  it  to  Mr.  Leicester,  mj 
child." 

Mr.  Ashton's  letter  was  very  short — ^verj  un- 
explanatory — ^very  hurried.  He  simply  said  that 
business  would  detain  him  three  wecJ^  longer  in 
Florida.  Meanwhile  he  sent  this  letter  by  the 
daughter  of  an  old  client.  '  'She  is  young,  ssd, 
and  friendless ;"  so  I  remember  the  words  ran. 
"Need  I  say  more  to  conmiend  her  to  the  kind 
hearts  of  my  wife  and  daughter?" 

"And  not  even  her  name  mentioned,  joa 
see!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashton,  who,  although 
the  best  of  women,  was  a  little  nettled  at  this 
unceremonious  advent.  "Your  papa  always 
was,  and  I  suppose  always  will  be — " 

"My  papa,"  interrupted  Caroline,  gayly. 
"Just  so,  dear  mamma,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
alwa3rs  will  be.  But  we  can  ask  her  her  name, 
that's  one  comfort.  Where  is  she  ?  How  did 
she  get  here?  Let  me  put  her  through  her 
catechism  at  once.  I'll  practice  first  on  yon, 
Mr.  Leicester.  Hold  up  your  head.  '  What  is 
your  name  ?'    Don't  say  N.  or  M." 

"Hush,  htish!"  whispered  Mrs.  Ashton,  "she 
is  in  the  drawing-room,"  and  we  were  just  at 
the  door  of  that  apartment  by  this  time  in  our 
slow  progress  through  the  wide  entrance  halL 

The  evening  was  a  little  chilly,  and  a  few 
twigs  burning  in  the  chimney  not  only  gave  a 
cheerful,  ruddy  blaze,  but  attracted  by  their 
pleasing  warmth.  The  clear  globe  of  an  astral 
lamp  shed  its  mellow,  steady  light  from  the  sofa- 
table  drawn  rather  near  the  fire-place.  Between 
these  two  lights,  seated  so  that  the  one  played 
flickeringly  upon  the  dark  silk  of  her  skirt,  while 
the  other  shone  full  upon  her  face,  was  a  lady, 
who  did  not  move  as  we  entered.  So  grave,  so 
lost  in  thought,  so  completely  apart  from  us  and 
from  her  surroundiogs,  that  when  Mrs.  Ashton 
spoke  she  started,  and  it  was  evidently  with  an 
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effort  that  she  remembered  where  she  was,  and 
recognized  oar  presence. 

She  had  no  beauty,  I  thonght ;  and  she  was 
scornful  "even  unto  death." 

Her  eyes  were  swollen  with  excessive  weep- 
ing, her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  mouth  faded,  her 
hair  lustreless,  careless,  profuse.  Her  dress 
was  almost  shabby — a  worn  black  silk,  and  an 
old  shawl  wrapped  closely  around  her  shoul- 
ders. 

Unperceived,  Miss  Ashton  made  me  a  lugu- 
brious grimace,  as  much  as  to  say,  **what  a 
bore !"  but  she  went  up  kindly  enough,  and  with 
that  involuntary  air  of  superiority  which  woman 
must  take  toward  those  worse  dressed  than  them- 
selves; it  was  with  a  rather  patronizing  tone 
that  she  welcomed  her  father's  client's  daughter. 

But  it  did  not  last.  Simply  the  stranger 
thanked  her,  but  in  her  words,  her  manner,  her 
carriage,  there  was  that  nameless  something 
which  proclaims  conscious  dignity,  well-assured 
position,  superiority,  more  than  equality, 

Caroline  drew  back ;  she  was  not  pleased,  and 
yet  she  could  not  take  offense.  Catechise  this 
regal  Niobe  I  The  thing  was  impossible.  Caro- 
line wanted  to  question  her,  began,  broke  down. 
I,  meanwhile,  played  personcige  ntuet,  and  the 
stranger  did  not  seem  to  have  yet  seen  me. 

At  last  Miss  A^shton  said,  **  Perhaps,  mam- 
ma, Miss —  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa  neglected 
to  tell  us  the  name  of  our  very  welcome  guest." 

"My  name,*'  she  said,  "my  name  is  Fred- 
erica  Rawdon." 

"  Adas  Eawdon  ?"    The  lady  bowed. 

"Perhaps,  mamma,  Miss  Bawdon  would  like 
to  go  to  her  room.  Is  her  luggage  taken  to 
it?" 

"There  is  my  luggage,**  Miss  Bawdon  said, 
pointing  to  a  valise  on  the  floor  near  her.  "It 
is  aU  I  have." 

The  ladies  tried  to  hide  their  surprise,  and 
Mtb.  Ashton  rang  the  bell.  There  was  an  awk- 
ward pause.  Caroline  plunged  into  it.  She 
eridently  was  determined  not  to  be  overpowered 
in  her  own  house  by  a  woman  in  an  old  gowti, 
who  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  the  moon. 

She  looked  mischievously  at  me. 

** There  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  she  said; 
"your  name  is  Frederica,  Miss  Rawdon,  and 
this  gentleman's  is  Frederick :  allow  me  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Frederick  Leicester,  and  I  appoint  him 
your  knight  during  your  stay  with  us.  He  is 
more  useful  and  agreeable  than  he  looks.'* 

"You  deserved  that,**  she  went  on,  after  an 
exchange  of  bows,  whispering  to  me  as  she 
passed  out  of  the  room — she  was  following  her 
mother  and  their  guest.  **You  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  my  bother.  But  oh  !**  she  exclaimed, 
pausing,  with  upraised  hands,  "who  is  this 
dreadful  girll  Has  she  really  lost  all  her 
firiends,  I  wonder  I  And  she  is  so  lofty  tool 
I  know  that  I  shall  hate  her !  Au  revoirl  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Lady  of  the  Bnefnl  Counte- 
nance I**  and  with  a  light  laugh  she  disappeared. 

But  I  shall  never  get  through  my  story  if  I 
linger  over  all  these  details,  and  my  reader 


(should  I  have  one)  will  be  wearied  before  I 
have  half  finished. 

Miss  Rawdon  was  a  myptery  whom  none  of 
us  could  solve.  That  evening  we  discussed  her 
when  she  retired,  which  she  did  early.  I  recol- 
lect Laura  Hamilton,  who  was  a  great,  dark- 
eyed,  magnificent  creature,  saying  many  dis- 
paraging things  of  the  unattractive  stranger. 
If  she  would  have  allowed  these  girls  to  pity 
and  protect  her,  they  would  have  been  kind 
enough,  but  she  evidently  rejected  sympathy, 
and  sat  in  the  midst  of  us.  Miss  Hamilton  said, 
like  the  skeleton  of  the  Egyptian  feasts. 

Was  it  obstinacy  or  instinct  ?  I  was  attract- 
ed toward  this  silent,  plain,  gloomy  woman; 
and  when  the  rest  of  the  party,  on  separating 
for  the  night,  murmured  over  the  necessity, 
whatever  it  was,  which  had  made  Mr.  Ashton 
dispatch  to  bis  family  such  an  unpleasing  addi- 
tion to  our  merry,  complete  circle,  I  alone  put 
in  a  word,  and  said  that  I  was  glad  she  had 
come,  for  her  face  interested  me. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  and  no  one  be- 
lieved what  I  said ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  am  sure 
I  felt  it  even  then. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  it  was  too 
warm  to  leave  the  house;  the  ladies  sat  and 
worked  in  the  cool,  dark  library,  and  Francis 
Sheldon  read  aloud  to  them.  I  thought  the 
book  very  stupid.  I  don't  remember  what  it 
was ;  and  first  I  yawned,  and  presently  I  near- 
ly fell  asleep,  and  wished  heartily  that  I  had 
gone  out  shooting,  and  felt  too  inert  to  start 
then.  Miss  Ashton  aroused  me  with  the  gratu- 
itous information  that  my  features  were  not  suf- 
ficiently classic  to  warrant  their  public  display 
in  such  complete  repose ;  and  I  then  perceived, 
by  a  glance  arouiid;  that  the  guest  was  absent. 
Through  the  open  door  I  saw  her  in  the  adjoin- 
ing drawing-room — at  least,  I  saw  some  dark 
object  gathered  together  upon  the  sofa.  I  went 
in  pursuit. 

It  was  she — doing  nothing — ^leaning  her  fore- 
head on  her  clasped  hands.  The  hands  were 
very  small,  and  very  white,  and  very  beautiful. 
This  discovery  was  pleasant  and  encouraging. 
Not  so  was  her  tone  when  I  addressed  her.  She 
looked  np  wearily,  with  a  slight  frown ;  but  I 
hoped  that  I  was  not  intruding,  or  some  such 
commonplace  beginning,  and  presently  she  list- 
ened to  me.  I  had  to  speak  very  low,  not  to 
interrupt  the  reader  in  the  library,  and  a  half- 
whispered  conversation  can  not  continue  very 
formaL 

I  tried  my  best — ^I  wanted  to  please — I  wish- 
ed to  amuse  and  interest,  if  I  could,  a  forlorn 
stranger  in  a  strange  place. 

Miss  Bawdon  recognized  and  requited  my  ef- 
forts—not by  gayety,  not  with  smiles ;  but  her 
replies  grew  longer,  and  she  questioned  as  well 
as  answered.  Wo  got  on  very  well.  I  found 
her  more  than  intelligent — she  was  clever,  bril- 
liant, pointed.  She  had  traveled,  she  had  read, 
she  had  profited  by  both.  Her  language  was 
exquisitely  chosen,  her  slight  gestures  perfectly 
graceful:  I  never  saw  a  woman  who  moved  her 
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hands  like  that  one.  No,  I  am  wrong;  years 
afterward,  Rachel's  hands  reminded  me  of 
Frederica  Rawdon*8. 

**  I  wish  I  could  make  you  smile— I  wish  I 
oonld  light  up  yoar  sad  face,  **  I  thought  **  How 
would  you  look,  I  wonder !" 

This  conyersation  lasted  a  great  while^ — tiU 
the  party  in  the  library  broke  up,  dispersing 
until  dinner.  Caroline  Asbton  was  amused  and 
annoyed.  "Tou  here  all  this  time  V*  she  said 
to  me.     **  Bravo !  you  are  eccentric !" 

**Did  you  not  give  me  over  to  Miss  Raw- 
don?" 

*' Model  of  obedience  I"  she  exclaimed,  iron- 
ically. Of  course  Miss  Rawdon  had  gone  off 
before  these  words  were  uttered. 

I  sat  next  her  at  dinner.  I  walked  with  her 
that  afternoon — all  the  evening  I  was  near  her. 
Not  that  Mrs.  or  Miss  Ashton  willfully  neglect- 
ed her ;  but  she  showed  plainly  ^at  she  wished 
to  be  let  alone.  She  would  take  part  in  nothing, 
speak  voluntarily  to  no  one.  She  said  more  than 
once — not  crossly  nor  peevishly,  but  decidedly 
^-*'I  am  such  poor  company,  don't  let  me  in- 
terfere with  you.  I  feel  so  grateful  to  be  here^ 
and  to  be  quiet.     Pray  don't  notice  me." 

By  tacit  consent,  in  twenty-four  hours  Miss 
Rawdon  became  my  charge,  and  nobody  else's. 
They  let  us  both  alone.  Caroline  sneered  a 
little,  and  Laura  pouted  a  good  deal ;  for  they 
had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  honestly  saying 
or  thinking  that  Miss  Rawdon  sought  my  atten- 
tions, which  would  have  been  a  consolation. 
For  days  she  received  these  attentions  listless- 
ly, indifferently ;  never  raising  her  eyes  when  I 
approached  her,  scarcely  making  room  for  me 
when  I  joined  her. 

I  verily  believe  that  had  I  suddenly  disap- 
peared during  the  first  week  of  our  singular  ac- 
quaintance she  would  never  have  missed  me  to 
the  extent  of  wondering  where  I  was,  or  caring 
to  see  me  again. 

And  I — I  thought  of  her  at  every  moment  of 
my  life!  What  was  that  woman's  charm  ?  The 
God  that  made  her  alone  could  tell. 

Her  coldness  fretted  me ;  her  eternal  sadness 
distressed  me.  If  she  would  only  say  what 
ailed  her  I 

At  length  the  icy  chain  melted.  It  was 
the  day  week  of  her  arrival  in  our  midst.  We 
were  idly  walking  home  after  a  long  stroll; 
and,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  which,  slight 
or  strong,  are  constantly  recurring,  Frederica 
took  the  same  path  through  which  I  had  walked 
with  Caroline  Ashton,  and  she  paused  to  rest 
half-way  up  the  ascent,  just  where  Caroline  had 
stood  when  accusing  me  of  **  airing  my  vocab- 
ulary" of  flirtaUon  phrases  for  her  benefit.  I 
remember  this ;  and  I  alio  remember  the  mock- 
ing laugh  with  which  she  sprang  away,  saying, 
•*  Your  fate  awaits  you  in  yonder  mansion!" 
She  alluded,  jestingly,  to  Laura  Hamilton ;  but 
had  my  fate  really  met  nte  at  Ashton  Hall  in 
the  shape  of  this  grave  stranger,  of  whom  I  lit- 
erally knew  nothing? 

The  moon,  which  then  was  young,  had  now 


grown  rounder  and  fuller.  Frederica  remark- 
ed on  its  beauty,  on  the  lovely  stillness  of  the 
night. 

**  I  think  it  was  even  more  beautiful  ten  dayi 
ago,**  I  said,  forcing  myself  to  say  something. 
*^  The  new  moon  shone  in  the  purest  sky  I  ever 
looked  upon,  and  the  atmosphere  left  notking 
to  desire.  I  should  think  the  most  fiery  s^ 
would  have  fth  its  holy  influence.  Did  yoa 
notice  it?  Where  were  yon  on  that  err- 
ing ?" 

*' Where  wasi?"  she  «^d,  tum^upooDe; 
** where  was  I?  What  makes  y^n  ask  diat 
question  ?" 

Her  eyts  glittered— how  bright  Aey  weiel- 
her  color  rose,  her  figure  dilated,  her  flexible 
brows  bent  into  a  fh>wn. 

'*What  makes  yon  adt  that  question?*  she 
repeated. 

"Pray  forgive  me,*  I  sidd,  «*if  I  have  start- 
led yon  by  a  thoughtless  speedi.  I  had  no 
covert  meaning  in  a  simple  question.  Do  net 
think  of  it  again." 

She  sat  down  on  a  rustic  hendi  bdiind  at; 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  beautifid*  hinds, 
trembling,  shuddering,  weeping. 

I  threw  myself  at  her  fset.  Heaven  know 
what  I  said,  what  incoherent  words  or  wiAei  I 
uttered.  I  don't  think  she  heard  me  at  first; 
but  presently  she  gave  me  her  hand— It  vis 
the  first  time  I  had  held  it— its  touch  thriDed 
me. 

*<  How  kind  you  are  I"  she  said ;  "how  khid 
you  have  been  to  me  all  these  weaiy  dtji! 
Oh  that  others  were  like  you!** 

"  Are  we  both  deferent  from  othor  peopk^ 
or  are  we  both  just  imprudent  alike?  I  bsre 
closed  my  lips  and  refused  mj  confidence  to 
Mrs.  Ashton,  to  her  daughter,  and  ieel  a  stroag 
desire  to  open  my  heart  to  yon.  Ton  diov  a 
deep  interest  in  a  total  stranger,  without  in  the 
least  aecoundng  to  yourself  fbr  the  feeb'ng;  and 
I  believe  in  this  interest,  although  Heaven  knows 
I  have  cause  enough  to  doubt  all  human  kind. 
But  I  have  fiuth  in  that  nameless  attnictioa 
which  draws  us  to  some  and  repels  us  from  otb- 
ers.     Have  you  ?" 

But  why  give  her  bare  words?  They  nerer 
will  convey,  espedaUy  through  my  duD  pen,  fite 
exquisite  charm  of  h^  tone,  her  manner. 

At  last  she  was  natural,  herself,  She  ]«t 
aside  the  mask  she  had  fbroed  herself  to  vesr; 
she  gave  the  reins  to  her  suave  tongue;  sheao 
longer  imprisoned  the  light  of  her  radiant  eres, 
nor  checked  the  play  of  her  ever-vaiying  smik. 
By  the  rules  of  compass  and  art  her  lips  weieiei 
perflsct ;  by  the  judgment  of  those  vho  stodisd 
them  they  were  the  heavenliest  exponent^  b- 
lent  or  speaking,  of  a  delicious  woman. 

Ah  me !  to  be  twenty-three  agdn,  and  to  hsve 
again  the  wild,  surging  thoughts  whieh,  after  del- 
uging my  heart  with  love,  passion)  fineniy,  (Mifi 
welling,  bursting  to  my  lips,  and  lay  there,  W 
fierce  to  be  beaten  back  and  too  timid  to  piM 
that  barrier!  I  am  nearly  fflty  now.  Tbit 
love  gave  me  infinite  pain,  and  j 
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•'li«'«r  ttU  me  of  ftortet  Mnmlj  adotainc 

The  dose  of  oar  <U7«  Ihe  oalm  eve  of  oar  night; 
Giro  me  back,  givd  me  back  the  wild  freshnoM  of 
Momiog, 
Her  elooda  iAd  her  teen  are  worUi  ETeiilDg*t  beet 
Ucht 

**0h,  vbo  would  not  welcome  that  moment*!  retomIng« 

When  paMlon  flxvt  waked  a  new  life  throogh  hia 

ftame. 

And  hie  eotU— 4ike  the  wood  whieb  grows  preetooi  in 

burning — 

Gave  ont  all  ita  sweeta  to  LoTe*0  exquisite  flame  r 

But  I  am  wandering  sadly.  Who  cares  what 
an  elderly  man  feds  or  don't  fbei?  How  my 
neighbor  Patton  would  laugh  and  shake  his  jolly 
sides  if  he  guessed  that  old  Frtd  Leicester  was 
growing  sentimental!  I  most  tell  my  stoiy 
vithout  these  digressions. 

Did  not  Fredericasee  at  onoe  that  I  was  mad^ 
I7  in  knre  with  her?  She  said  not,  afterward. 
She  was  not  Tain ;  ^e  underrated  her  own  at- 
tractions ;  she  only  thooght  me  kind  and  sym* 
psthizing. 

She  did  not  speak  any  more  of  herself  at  that 
moment.  It  was  late.  We  retamed  to  the 
house.  "To-morrow,"  she  said,  «* I  will  tell 
7DU  something  about  your  friend — about  this 
Mom  ereature  whom  yon  haYo  so  generously 
borne  with.  I  am  not — **  Mrs.  Ashton  met 
Bs  St  this  moment,  and  chided  me  for  keepfaig 
Mbs  Rawdon  so  long  in  the  erening  dew. 

I  thought  Prederica  looked  brighter  during 
this  erening.  I  supposed  others  would  notice 
it,  but  they  did  not.  She  seated  herself,  with 
abook,  near  the  so&  table,  read  till  ten  o^dock, 
and  then  slipped  off  to  her  own  room. 

What  <lreams  I  had  that  night !  How  little 
they  foretold  what  the  morrow  woald  rereal ! 

Well— the  moment  came.  We  were  sitting 
alone,  as  we  fieqnentiy  did,  in  the  bay-window 
of  the  drawing-room.  The  Venetian  blinds 
were  dosed,  the  light  was  soft  and  subdued,  the 
perfhmes  from  each  flower  which  grew  in  the 
garden  beneath  stole  gently  in  upon  us.  The 
air  was  languid  and  yet  cooL  A  distant  voice 
erery  now  and  then  reached  us ;  the  billiard 
room  was  the  attraction  to-day,  and  we  were 
safe  from  interruption. 

Each  droomstance  is  Impressed  distinctly 
open  my  memory.  Isee  her  now  as  she  sat  in 
tiie  great  chair,  with  her  old,  yet  perfectly  neat 
dress,  her  hands  folded  aboye  her  head,  her  eyes 
east  down.  I  had  long  ceased  to  think  her 
plain;  I  wondered  how  I  had  ever  done  so. 
Hoir  oonld  any  one  be  ptain  over  whose  face 
every  emotion  traced  itself  in  light  or  shadow  ? 
But,  after  all,  I  confuse  my  impressions  then 
vith  my  impressions  later ;  in  fact,  I  write  very 
badly.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  pause  heie — shall 
I?    No;  as  well  go  on. 

1  spoke  first.  I  reminded  her  of  her  promise 
the  night  before.  She  sighed,  and  tdd  me  her 
story  with  littla  prelude  and  in  the  fewest  words. 
I  ean  tdl  tf^— I  ean  never  tell  how  idly,  how 
heavily  it  fell  on  my  heart.  She  was  not  Miss 
fiawdon,  she  was  not  named  Frederiea.  She 
had  invented  the  name.     She  was  a  widew-^ 


Florence  Raymond.  The  only  daughter,  only 
child,  of  a  rieh  and  tyrannical  father,  the  largest 
planter  in  the  SouUiem  country  (I  had  often 
heard  of  him),  and  the  most  violent  and  obsti- 
nate of  men.  She  married  for  love  at  sixteen, 
married  most  unhappily,  led  a  dreadfal  life; 
Raymond  died  and  left  her  once  more  dependent 
upon  her  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Since 
then  three  years  had  passed.  Eighteen  months 
back  she  met  with  one  whom  it  was  plain  to 
see  that  she  adored.  I  would  have  needed  only 
to  hear  her  tone,  without  catching  her  words, 
to  know  that  he  was  her  earthly  idol.  Very 
casually  she  mentioned  him ;  with  a  rising  blush 
and  vailed  lids.  *  *  My  father  at  first  approved,** 
she  said,  *'  of  our  acquaintance ;  we  were  be- 
trothed with  his  consent ;  but  I  have  a  cousin, 
my  father's  nephew,  who  is  a  wretch,  a  misers 
able  creature,  whom  I  have  detested  since  I  was 
in  my  cradle.  He  hates  me  too,  but  he  loves 
my  fortune.  Disappointed  by  my  first  marriage, 
he  counted  upon  making  his  way  now.  Again 
baffled,  he  crept  to  my  father  with  Hes,  only  too 
well  calculated  to  inflame  and  anger  a  person 
easily  prejudiced.  You  can  guess  the  rest.  I 
was  to  have  been  married  on  that  veiy  evening, 
ten  days  ago,  which  yon  asked  me  last  night  if 
I  remembered,  instead  of  which,  I  was  flying 
like  a  culprit  from  my  home,  owing  to  the  Idnd- 
ness  of  a  stmnger  my  escape  from  persecution 
or  a  marriage  with  a  man  my  very  soul  abhors. 
Tes,  my  father  required  that  I  should  give  my 
hand  to  his  nephew ;  he  actually  thought-— de- 
sired— that  I  should  exchange  a  husband  as 
quietly  as  one  does  a  chair  or  table,  or  a  servant, 
who  happens  not  to  suit  you  or  your  friends !" 

«•  And  where  was  he  V*  I  asked,  fordng  my 
paiched  tongue  to  speak,  when  she  paused,  in- 
dignant and  overcome. 

<*WhatA0f  Alf^red?"  and  she  colored  crim- 
son as  she  spoke  his  name  for  tiie  first  time. 
<*  What  conld  he  do  ?  He  is  as  poor  as  I  am, 
in  reali^.  He  can  not*—  Would  it  be  right  fbr 
him  to  put  an  eternal  barrier  between  my  father 
and  myself?" 

My  lip  curled,  perhaps  involuntarily. 

''  I>on*t  blame  himl"  she  cried  -,  *'  I  convey  a 
wrong  impression  if  yon  consider  him  merce- 
nary. Would  I  not,  probably,  in  future  years, 
think  him  sdfishly  imprudent  to  have  deprived 
me  of  my  inheritance  for  his  sake  ?**  These 
words  were  not  hers ;  she  had  heard  them  be- 
fore, and  repeated  them  like  a  lesson.  "  My 
father  is  as  stem  and  inflexible  as  he  is  hasty. 
His  favorite  sister,  whose  Hfe  he  had  saved, 
whom  he  worshiped,  displeased  him  by  her 
marriage,  and  he  allowed  her  to  die  in  poverty 
and  nnforgiven.  Mr.  Ashton  advised  too  that 
we  should  wait,  that  we  should  hope ;  he  res- 
cued me  fWmi  my  fathei's  anger  and  his  fierce 
determination,  and  sent  me  quietly  here.  I  was 
going  mad  among  them  alL** 

*'  At  least,  yon  had  the  comibrt  of  knowing 
yourself  beloved ;  of  feeling  that,  althongh  apart, 
he  would  be  fiuthful  and  true  to  you.  There  is 
consolation  in  that,"  I  said,  slowly. 
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She  turned  upon  me,  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  *  Yes,** 
^he  said,  simply,  bat  with  efibrt,  and  sighed  as 
if  she  felt  great  comfort  indeed. 

'*  He  will  come  with  Mr.  Ashton  to  risit  yon 
perhaps  ?"  I  pnrsned.  **  There  will  be  no  great 
danger  or  trouble  in  such  a  step.** 

'*  You  tease  me,**  Florence  said ;  for  now  I 
shall  call  her  by  her  true  name. 

"How?** 

"  I  don*t  like  your  tone — ^you  mean  more  and 
something  besides  what  you  express.  You  are 
unkind.  **  What  a  child  I  am  !'*  she  interrupt- 
ed herself—"  A  widow,  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  as  full  of  sickly  sentiment  as  a  girl  of  fifteen ! 
You  must  forgive  me.  I  can  not  tell  why  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  confiding  in  you  ;  for- 
get, if  you  can,  all  that  I  have  said.  I  am  be- 
having like  a  heroine  of  romance.  Look  npon 
me  as  a  prosaic  reality,  and  pardon  my  forward- 
ness and  want  of  delicacy.  I  am  amazed  at 
myself  as  much  as  you  must  be  at  me.** 

She  rose  and  bowed.     I  caught  her  hand. 

"  Sit  down — pr^y  sit  down  again,**  I  pleaded. 
"Indeed  you  wrong  me,  you  misunderstand 
me.  Can  you  suppose  mo  insensible  to  the 
trust,  the  honor  you  have  shown  me  ?** 

I  spoke  with  warmth  and  sincerity.  I  reas- 
f  ured  her.  We  talked  on  for  long  hours.  I 
wanted  to  be  convinced  of  what  I  suspected. 
Not  from  idle  curiosity,  but  from  the  strong, 
the  intense  desire  to  know  if  her  lover  was  really 
true  to  her,  or  if,  in  this  time  of  trial  and  dismay, 
he  had  abandoned  her  because  the  fortune  was 
insecure. 

She  defended  him  and  herself  bravely ;  pride 
and  love  were  both  in  arms;  woman's  vanity 
and  passionate  devotion  helped  her  long  to  keep 
her  secret,  but  I  held  it  at  last  This  had 
been  the  crowning  drop  in  her  cup  of  bitter- 
ness. Her  father's  unfounded  wrath  against 
her  lover,  his  anger  with  herself,  his  threats  of 
forcing  her  to  marry,  his  violence,  her  cousin's 
hateful  attentions — all^  all  had  been  borne,  not 
meekly — for  one  could  easily  see  Florence  was 
no  creature  of  angelic  temperament — ^but  these 
could  be  borne  and  they  were,  till  he,  the  loved 
one,  the  adored  of  her  heart,  spoke  to  her  of  a 
necessity  for  separation.  He  loved  her — he 
would  never,  could  never  love  again — ^but  fisite 
divided  them.  He  was  poor,  had  no  profes- 
sion, lazy  (she  acknowledged),  a  spoiled  child, 
used  to  luxury — ^what  could  they  do,  if  they  did 
marry  ?  "  And  then,"  she  sighed,  "  my  temper 
is  so  uneven.  I  am  naturally  so  rebellious. 
He  has  had  such  trouble  with  me,  poor  fellow  1" 

"  Ah  I  he  is  very  amiable  ?"  I  suggested. 

She  laughed  merrily.  It  was  the  first  laugh 
i  ever  heard  from  her  lips — ^a  lingering,  music- 
al, merry  laugh.  She  stopped,  as  if  shocked 
at  herself,  but  also  as  if  she  could  not  have 
helped  it.  "Amiable  I  I  don't  think  he  could 
spell  the  word  I  He  could  not,  I  verily  believe, 
get  as  near  to  the  thing  as  that." 

I  shook  my  head  doubtingly. 

"  I  don't  care  to  have  him  amiable :  he  snits 
me  as  he  is." 


She  would  say  no  more.  I  prudently  stopped ; 
and  there  our  conversation  ended. 

Need  I  say  what  my  thoughts  were  ?  I  hoped 
he  might  prove  all  I  thought  him  to  be— and, 
Heaven  knows,  this  "  Alfred"  was  a  monster  of 
selfishness  and  ingratitude  to  my  mind. 

We  were  drawn  together  still  more,  of  coarse, 
by  this  confidence,  and  dangerous  to  me  wis 
the  intimacy  which  now  ensued.  Hopeless  as 
I  felt  my  passion,  I  could  not  give  it  up,  nor 
even  try  to  conquer  it.  How  often  I  repeated 
the  old  adage,  "  Many  a  heart  is  caught  in  the 
rebound ;"  and  how  selfishly  I  prayed  that  the 
unworthy,  the  unfeeling  creature  (for  such  I 
unhesitatingly  considered  him),  might  nerer 
again  claim  the  hand  I  long^  to  call  my  own. 

I  meant  to  wait  patiently.  I  never  intend- 
ed to  declare  my  love  until  circumstances  bad 
finally  separated  her  from  even  the  memory 
of  the  past.  I  should  surround  her  with  erery 
proof  of  my  devotion  without  speaking  it ;  btt 
my  resolutions  ended  as  such  resolutions  al- 
ways must  end. 

The  time  was  approaching  for  us  all  to  qnit 
Ashton  Hall — I  hiid  already  staid  longer  tibaa 
the  usual  duration  of  my  visits.  Chailef  Ben- 
son had  left ;  the  party  was  breaking  up ;  Mrs. 
Ashton  was  looking  out  for  her  lord,  and  mat- 
ters could  not  go  on  in  this  dreamy  way  fbrerer. 
Florence  had  no  plans ;  she  depended  upon  B(r. 
Ashton ;  she  had  had  no  letters  firom  any  one ; 
the  temporary  excitement  prodnced  by  het  rev- 
elations to  me,  which,  unburdening  her  mind, 
nuuie  her  feel  less  solitary  and  care-worn,  bad 
in  a  measure  passed  away.  She  was  very  sad ; 
it  nuddened  me  to  see  her  so  miserable,  to  feel 
that  she  was  lavishing  a  wealth  of  tendemen 
I  would  have  periled  life  and  soul  to  gain, 
upon  a  cold,  neglectful,  calculating  man,  who, 
knowing  her  anxiety  and  nnhi^ppiness,  made  no 
efibrt  to  comfort  or  rescue  her.  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer ;  I  told  her  I  loved  her,  and  I  be- 
sought her  to  forget  him  and  to  listen  to  me. 

Her  eyes  fixed  themselves  gravely,  sadly,  in- 
quiringly, upon  my  eager,  flushed,  exdted  &ce. 
I  was  cold  and  hot  all  at  once. 

"  Are  you  in  earpest?"  she  asked,  at  last 

Heaven  knows  what  I  answered — what  I  said. 

She  was  not  angry,  but  she  grew  very  pale, 
and  her  words  were  cold  yet  kind.  She  told 
me  how  much  she  had  trusted  me,  how  mock 
she  had  relied  npon  my  firiendship.  "Thii 
must  end  now.  I  must  give  up  an  intercourse 
fraught  with  dangers  to  us  both."  My  heart 
beat. 

"Yes,"  she  continned,  answering  my  eyei^ 
for  my  tongue  said  nothing.  * '  Yes.  To  Ml 
1  am  not  a  simpleton  altogether.  Friendihip 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  by  no  n>eans 
impossible  nor  impracticable  until  the  word 
'  love'  is  mentioned.  Then,  incessant  daagen 
arise-Hlangers  of  all  sorts.  It  matters  not  how 
strong  may  be  his  resolutions  never  to  repeat 
the  fatal  syllable — it  wiii  come ;  it  matten  not 
how  engrossingly  she  may  be  attached  elie- 
where.    Madame  de  Meuilles  has  said,  *  A  wfy 
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man  often  resists  the  passion  she  feels;  seldom 
the  passion  she  inspires.*  There  is  something 
rery  sweet,  very  powerful,  in  the  conviction 
that  one  is  seriously  loved.  Spoken  or  un- 
spoken it  carries  its  way.  I  will  not  expose 
myself  to  any  such  fonnidahle  enemy.  As  usual, 
I  am  candid.  I  do  not  love  you,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  you  love  me.  I  am  very,  very  much 
grieved  that  it  should  bo  so.  Is  it  my  fault  ? 
is  it  yours  ?  You  were  warned,  you  were  armed 
against  such  a  folly.  I  hare  one  comfort — 
quickly  as  it  came,  so  quickly  will  it  go.'* 

"Never.     You  are  my  first  love — ^you  shall 
be  my  last." 
She  smiled. 

"  You  do  not  believe  me  ?" 
"  All  men  say  this  to  every  woman.     Nearly 
ereiy  woman  says  it  to  any  man  whom  she 
loves.     It  is  considered  a  necessary  fiction." 

I  buried  my  head  in  my  hands ;  I  did  not 
care  to  argue  the  point. 
She  withdrew  my  hands  gently  from  my  face. 
"Fray  don't,"  I  said ;  ** for  I  did  not  choose 
that  even  she  should  see  the  tears  that  dimmed 
my  ^y^s.  Oh  I  what  a  fool  I  am  to  recall  all 
this  t  Those  were  the  saddest  and  yet  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  my  life.  Sad,  because  reason 
told  me  that  I  was  destined  to  disappointment ; 
happy,  because  hope  never  quite  dies  so  long 
as  there  is  life — and  life  for  me  was  in  her  pres- 
ence, the  silence  of  her  lover,  the  faintest  gesture 
of  her  white  hand,  our  separation  from  every 
one  about  us,  the  curve  of  her  red  lip,  the  gleam 
of  her  dark  eye,  the  low,  sweet,  mournful  ca- 
dence of  her  expressive  voice.  I  slumbered 
sod  floated  along.  Time  enough  to  awaken 
when  some  change  or  accident  should  arouse 
me.  I  just  held  on  to  the  passing  moments 
and  never  looked  ahead. 

How  kind  she  was — how  noble — how  true! 
After  urging  me  to  go,  to  leave  Ashton,  and 
finding  me  determined  to  stay,  she  seemed  to 
adopt  my  o>vn  ideas,  and  to  let  things  take  their 
natural  course. 

*'You  are  obstinate,"  she  said,  "and  I  am 
weak.  Listen  to  wisdom  you  will  not ;  pru- 
dence you  scorn.  /  can  not  go,  and  I  have 
not  the  courage,  the  energy  £o  avoid  you.  On 
your  own  head  be  the  consequences  ;**  and  she 
b^an  to  talk  of  literature,  music,  any  thing. 

Well,  the  end  was  near  at  hand ;  it  came. 
I  had  noticed  a  growing  impatience  in  my  idol, 
a  restlessness  of  manner,  a  petulance,  which  she 
instantly  repented  and  repeated.  She  would  look 
earnestly  at  me,  and  then  impatiently  withdraw 
her  gaze.  She  did  not  speak  crossly  to  me,  but 
her  thoughts  were  hard,  sneering,  bitter,  and  so 
expressed  themselves  of  her  own  self  and  of 
others.  At  length,  one  evening,  again  we  sat 
npon  that  rustic  bench  overlooking  the  lazily 
flowing  river,  and  Florence's  dark  eyes  watched 
the  setting  sun,  as,  like  a  ball  of  fiercely  heated 
iron,  he  dropped  behind  the  trees. 

The  dewy  shades  of  night  softly  crept  down 
and  spread  around  us :  what  possessed  me  I  do 
not  know  \  but  I  felt  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand, 


and  something  forced  me  to  speak  once  more 
of  the  love  which  was,  I  saw,  filling  my  very  ex- 
istence. I  poured  out  burning  words  of  passion- 
ate affection — I  called  her  cold,  cruel;  I  accused 
her  of  trifling  with  me.  I  sneered  at  her  cal- 
lousness. Heaven  knows  what  follies  I  uttered. 
I  was  fierce  and  bitter.  Through  it  all  she 
never  moved  nor  spoke.  At  length  I  paused, 
and  then  her  low,  sweet  voice  broke  upon  the 
silence  which  followed,  like  a  strain  of  angelic 
melody  after  a  crash  of  noise  and  confusion. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said,  "for  arousing  me 
just  as  I  was  about  to  place  my  feet  upon  the 
verge  of  a  precipice.  I  am  still  stunned  by  the 
sense  of  the  danger  I  have  escaped,  and  am 
equally  divided  between  gratitude  to  you  for  do- 
ing me  this  service  and  terror  at  my  own  im- 
prudence. Do  you  understand  me  ?  I  can  ex- 
press myself  very  freely  now,  for  I  am  safe. 
Have  you  been  so  blind  as  not  to  have  perceived 
that  during  the  past  day  or  two  a  change  had 
come  over  me  ?  Do  you  remember  what  I  said 
to  you  when  first  you  decliired  your  love  ?  I 
feared  for  us  both:  however  vaguely  for  my- 
self, still  an  instinct  bade  me  be  wise  and  avoid 
you.  I  neglected  the  warning — and  you,  in- 
sensibly, .  grew  upon  me  each  moment."  I 
would  have  seized  her  hand — she  resolutely 
withdrew  it:  my  blood  danced  and  bubbled  in 
my  veins — she  went  on,  calmly,  and  each  word 
she  uttered  fell  in  measured  accents,  without 
a  shade  of  emotion. 

"  I  began  to  draw  comparisons  between  you 
and — some  one.  He  lost  by  the  contrast,  and 
you  gained.  Your  unselfish,  unexacting,  eager, 
and  respectful  devotion,  the  sympathy  you  felt, 
the  evident  determination  which  you  showed  to 
convince  me  of  your  love,  by  respecting  my 
position  and  leaving  to  time  to  work  a  change 
in  my  feelings,  if  change  there  ever  would  be, 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  touched  me  so  fatal- 
ly, that  my  mind  has  been  a  chaos  of  remorse, 
happiness,  doubt,  determination.  I  could  no 
more  unravel  it-^this  tangled  skein  of  fifty  oppo- 
site feelings — than  I  could  make  that  sun  pause 
in  its  downward  course.  Your  hand  has  saved 
me  the  trouble.  What !  you  accuse  me  of  a 
want  of  faith  in  you,  because  I  do  not  believe 
your  love  eternal  after  a  three  weeks'  acquaint- 
ance I  You  call  me  callous,  because  I  did  not,  at 
your  first  words,  throw  myself  into  your  arms  I 
You  consider  me  heartless,  because  I  cling  to  a 
love  which  does  not  date  from  yesterday !  I  am 
calculating,  because  I  have  been  deceived,  and 
fear  to  be  so  again  ;  and,  last  of  all — worst  of  all 
— I  have  trifled  with  your  aflR^ction — coquetted 
with  you  I  r* — and  now  her  words  came  fast 
and  indignantly — "I,  who  bared  my  inmost 
feelings  to  you,  a  stranger;  who  accepted  you 
as  my  friend  on  the  faith  of  your  honest  eyes, 
and  your  own  wishes — disregarding  the  half- 
uttered  warnings  of  Caroline  Ashton,  who,  in 
our  few  conversations,  has  insinuated  that  your 
reputation  as  a  flirt  was  only  to  be  equaled  by 
your  vanity  and  your  inordinate  love  of  con- 
quest I     Mrs.  Ashton  too,  has  kindly  hinted  a 
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few  such  specks  apon  yoar  excenence.  Begard- 
less  of  them,  I  chose  to  judge  for  mjself,  and 
this  is  my,  jpward.     Hash !  not  a  word.** 

Bat  I  woald  speak,  I  woald  not  be  silent  I 
implored  her  forgiveness. 

"  I  forgire  yoii,"  she  said ;  "  I  freely  forgive 
yoa.  More  than  that,  I  thank  yoo.  You  have 
tanght  me  a  lesson.  I  read  yoar  character 
aright  now.  How  many  days  have  I  been 
dreaming  V* — she  counted  them  off  on  her  fin- 
gers— '*  Saturday,  Sanday,  Monday — and  this  is 
Tuesday — four  days  I  have  loved  you — loved  you 
in  spite  of  memory,  prudence,  delicacy— every 
thing:  what  is  more,  I  love  you  still,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  yon.  Tour  vanity  alone  has 
been  touched.  The  scales  have  fallen  from  my 
eyes.  Were  I  to  promise  now  to  be  yours,  my 
charm  would  depart.*' 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms.  She  remained 
thus  a  moment,  and  her  heart  beat  against  me 
with  a  wild  flatter,  although  she  was  motionless 
as  a  statue. 

*'  Be  mine  !'*  I  said ;  "  tell  me  so  at  once— be- 
lieve in  me,  trust  to  me  I*'  I  scarcely  dared  to 
tighten  my  grasp  about  her,  she  was  such  a  will- 
ful crearure — and  I,  who  never  fisared  man  or 
woman,  I  feared  her.  She  bewildered  me :  I 
knew  she  was  in  earnest,  perfectly  sincere  in 
what  she  said,  and  yet  how  understand  sach 
reckless  inconsistency?  Her  distracting  lips 
parted  in  a  half-sigh,  and  she  looked  up  at  me 
as  if  she  hated  herself  and  hated  me,  and  yet 
— and  yet — I  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  Never, 
while  I  live,  will  the  memory  of  that  kiss  leave 
me.  It  burned  into  my  heart,  and  the  scar  is 
there  stitt; 

**  Are  you  mine  ?**  I  said,  softly. 

"No." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?"  and  I  drew  her 
more  closely  to  me. 

She  disengaged  herself  suddenly  and  fiercely 
from  my  embrace. 

**I  despise  you,"  she  said,  "for  your  want 
of  appreciation  of  what  yon  skpuld  commend. 
Would  you  love  me  if  I  were  so  lightly  won — 
I,  the  affianced  wifo  of  another  man,  caught,  in 
three  weeks,  by  a  straager*s  flattery  and  sym- 
pathy ?  How  could  you  trust  me  in  time  yonr- 
self  if  you  found  me  so  careless  now — so  easy 
to  woo,  so  easy  to  win?  What  is  your  love 
worth  if  it  be  given  so  freely  to  one  who  would 
prove  herself  unworthy  in  thus  dishonorably  ac- 
cepting it  ?  Am  I  disengaged  from  ties  that, 
but  for  accidents,  would  now  be  indissoluble  ? 
Will  you  not  let  me  decently  bury  one  love 
— if  it  is  to  be  buried — before  I  welcome  an- 
other?" 

"  I  will  wait  an  eternity  if  you  but  give  me 
hope — a  certainty — ^in  the  fhture," 

"  Do  I  know  myself?  Do  you  know  your- 
self? Three  weeks  since  you  had  never  seen 
me ;  three  weeks  since  I  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  man  whom  I  loved  fervently. 
Should  one  trust  to  such  hasty  passion  as  now 
actuates  us  ?  Had  we  not  better  test  ourselves 
by  a  better  knowledge  of  each  edier,  by  time?" 


"  Time !"  I  repeated,  scornfully.  "^Is  tine 
the  only  test  of  l0ve  ?" 

"  In  our  case  it  would  be  veiy  wdl  to  tiy 
it" 

"  And  how  long  will  this  tert  endure?" 

"Can  I  tell?  It  is  noiigfat  thieg,  FM*— 
and  her  voice  seemed  to  osress  my  name  as  she 
uttered  it ;  ^*  it  is  no  light  thing  to  love  as  I 
have  loved.  My  love  has  cost  me  too  maeii  to 
be  lightly  given  up  or  lightly  considered.  It 
has  been  to  me  the  source  of  more  tears  tbn 
smiles ;  and  perhaps  that  is  why  it  hss  been, 
and  is,  so  mighty.  Your  tenderness  hsi  re- 
freshed me  like  a  spring  in  the  desert;  jwt 
very  look  of  admiration  when  I  speak,  or  when 
your  eye  catches  mine  ;  the  eoDsclonsnesstkst, 
do  what  I  will,  you  find  me  channiag,  is  raj 
delightful  to  one  accostomed  to  meet  with  re- 
proof oftener  than  praise — averted  looks  more 
than  lingering  glances.  Yet,  can  I  foiget  that 
time  was  when  his  gaze  dwelt  as  fondly  q|mhi 
my  face,  and  his  voice  spoke  the  devotion  he 
folt  ?  You  do  mot  yet  see  my  faults— be  does. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  only  difierence  between 
you." 

"  You  can  not  ezpeet  me  to  listen  to  this.* 

"  Hear  me  to  the  end.  He  has  so  kiQg  ruled 
my  thonghiCs,  my  actions,  my  heart — what  if  his 
dominion  be  as  strong  as  ever  ?  Suppose  wbst 
I  feel  for  you  is  a  mere  ephemeral  fiiacy-^siip- 
pose  I  mistake  gratitude  for  your  sno^stby, 
pleasure  in  your  society,  rest  after  much  weari- 
ness, for  love,  and,  twice  perjured,  awake  to  a 
morbid  regret,  to  an  undying  remorse  ?  I  aa 
pledged — ^I  am  bound.  He  nuy  make  me  ua- 
happy ;  but  till  he  releases  me  I  am  his,  sad 
can  not  with  honor  break  my  bonds." 

Sflently  I  dropped  her  band  from  my  clasp; 
but  she  took  mine  and  pressed  it  warndy,  sad 
then  hesitatingly  carried  it  to  her  lips,  and  a 
tear  fell  upon  it  as  it  rested  there.  I  wish  she 
or  I  had  died  just  then  I 

An  approaching  step  startled  us.  It  was  a 
servant  breathlessly  arriving,  and  the  bearer  of 
a  request  fh)m  his  mistress  that  Miss  Rawdoo 
would  come  in  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  Any  thing  the  matter?**  I  asked,  while  s 
vague  foreboding  of  evil  instincdvely  possesMd 
me. 

"  His  master  would  be  here  presently,"  the 
man  said ;  and  "  a  woman  had  come  with 
trunks  for  Miss  Rawdon." 

I  motioned  the  servant  away.  Florence  took 
my  arm.  She  was  pale  as  death  and  abseliite- 
ly  silent  Neither  of  us  uttered  one  word  at 
we  slowly  walked  up  that  path.  Once  oaly  she 
bent  her  eyes  on  mine.  Neither  of  us  eom- 
mented  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Asbton,  or  the 
news  that  he  might  bring. 

There  was  bustle  and  confusion  awaiting  «• 
Mrs.  Ashton  looked  half-annoyed,  balf-pleased. 

'*  So  the  mystery  is  solved.  Mm,  Rg^wmif 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile,  and  kissing  her 
guest  affectionately.  **  I  have  had  a  talk  with 
your  maid,  who  has  just  come  with  yoor  log^ 
gage,  and  very  indiscreetly  and  inooceatly  toM 
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me  a  great  deal  about  joo.  Caroline  and  I 
would  have  kept  your  secret  very  safely,  had 
joQ  told  us ;  bat  Mr.  A^bton  has  sent  on  a  lit* 
tie  note  which  partly  explains  why  you  wished 
to  be  qniet  and  unknown,  and  from  what  he 
says  I  think  your  troubles  are  over,  my  dear ; 
and  I  ooDgratulate  you.*' 

This  was  in  a  half*  whisper ;  bat  I  caught  the 
words. 

'*  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  too.  I  don't  think 
you  need  to  wonder  who  it  is  from  ;'*  and  nod- 
ding to  Florence  significantly,  the  good  lady 
drew  me  away  into  the  porch. 

'*  A  queer  business  all  this  !**  she  said.  *'  I 
am  glad  to  see,  at  last,  to  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
hare  often  heard  Mr.  Ash  ton  speak  of  her  fa- 
ther. He  is  a  dreadfully  violent  man ;  and  I 
suppose  be  would  have  been  fully  capable  of 
ooming  here  and  shooting  her,  or  Lord  knows 
what.*'  She  talked  on.  I  heard  a  confused 
murmur  of,  ** Given  his  consent,**  "A  widow — 
MrSk  Raymond,**  **  Found  out  his  nephew's  vil- 
Iwny,"  **  Taken  one  of  his  sudden  turns,**  "  Mr. 
Ashton,*'  '*  Her  maid  has  a  very  long  tongue,'* 
**  Servants  know  every  thing,**  **  Couldn't  help 
listening, "  *^8he  had  puzzled  us  so  much.** 
Finally  she  wound  up :  **  Are  you  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  just  going  to 
be  married  again  ?  If  she  had  been  prettier  I 
might  feel  very  anxious  for  you,  Mr.  Leicester ; 
and  I  am  afraid  she  u  a  great  flirt.** 

I  made  a  gesture  of  warning,  for  Florence 
stood  in  the  door-way. 

'*  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Leicester,**  she 
said. 

Her  voice  was  husky.  I  followed  her  into 
the  empty  drawing-room. 

*'  He  is  coming  with  Mr.  Ashton.     They  will 
be  here  in  an  hour.*'     She  spoke  abruptly,  im- 
petuously. 
"WeU?" 

She  looked  at  me  wildly,  despairingly. 
"What  shall  I  do?" 
"  It  is  for  you  to  decide.** 
*'  For  me  I  Do  yon  not  know  that  I  am  a 
slave — that  I  am  the  victim  of  an  infatuation 
that  I  can  not  conquer.  One  cold,  searching 
glance  of  his  steady  eyes  will  make  me  fall 
again  under  his  control,  as  powerless  as  the 
bird  charmed  by  a  serpent  I  have  no  will 
where  his  is  exerted.  My  vacillation,  my  weak- 
ness, are  worthy  of  his  contempt ;  and  I  have 
net  the  courage  to  tell  him  thiu  I  no  longer 
love  him.  I  can  not  tell  him  that  a  stranger 
has  supplanted  him.  And  do  I  know  if  you 
have!  Frederick,  pity  me;  do  not  judge  me 
harshly.  I  have  suffered  so  much,  I  have  loved 
BO  much,  that  I  can  not  analyze  my  feelings  nor 
understand  them.  I  have  meant  to  act  honora- 
bly by  you,  by  him,  by  myself;  and  I  am  wreck- 
ed, wrecked,  wrecked  !'* 

"Do  you  forgive  me?"  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

*  *  Freely.  Can  you  forgive  yourself  for  what 
you  are  about  to  do  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  from  a 
•elfish  motive,  but  will  yon  not  be  deceiving  him  ?**  I 


"Of  course,  I  will !"  she  exclaimed,  passion- 
ately. **He  trusts  me  so  entirely,  and  never 
doubts  my  constancy  !** 

"  How  much  of  this  trust  is  to  be  attributed 
to  his  own  personal  vanity,  and  the  satisfied  con> 
viction  that  he  is  too  superior  to  be  forsaken  ?  I 
do  not  accuse  him;  I  only  put  the  question. 
And  do  you  really  think  he  has  been  true  to 
you  ?  Have  you  already  forgotten  how  he  be- 
haved in  the  time  of  your  trial  and  trouble  ?  his 
arguments?  his  prudential  considerations? 

"  Hush  I     Don't  remind  me,'* 

"Florence!"  I  said,  and  I  took  her  trem- 
bling, cold  little  hand,  "I  have  never  loved  till 
now.  I  am  very  young,  but  I  shall  never  love 
again.  This  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate  and  of 
mine.  Be  true  to  what  is  true.  Whatever 
your  decision,  I  am  yours  for  life.  Yours  to 
have  you  mine ;  or  yours  at  a  distance,  and  as 
strangers  before  the  world  and  in  the  world. 
God  bless  you,  and  guide  you  rightly !  for  you 
hold  in  your  hands  the  earthly  happiness  of  two 
human  beings — ^your  own  and  mine.** 

"And  bis,'*  she  murmured. 

I  made  no  answer,  for  I  would  not  say  what 
I  really  thought  We  stood  side  by  side,  her 
eyes  bent  down,  and  her  whole  figure  relaxed 
and  weary. 

Suddenly  she  started,  shuddering. 

"  I  must  leave  you.**  She  passed  her  hand 
across  her  brow,  as  if  to  rid  herself  of  some  tor- 
menting vision,  and  forced  a  smile.  "  Look  at 
me  for  the  last  time  in  this  shabby  gown.  This 
was  one  of  my  minor  trials;  I  had  to  abandon 
my  wardrobe  when  I  ran  away,  and  I  have  a 
taste  for  magnificence.  I  must  *  make  a  toilet* 
for  the  first  time  in  three  weeks.  Three  weeks 
only,  is  it!  It  seems  as  if  a  whirlwind  had 
swept  me  through  long  ages  !** 

She  was  gone. 

The  butler  brought  in  extra  candles.  The 
rooms  wore  a  look  of  fete  and  preparation.  I 
wandered  listlessly  out  of  the  house.  I  went 
back  to  that  memorable  bench.  Wild,  impos- 
sible thoughts  chased  each  other  through  my 
brain,  such  as — no !  I  can  not  describe,  I  would 
not  describe  what  I  felt,  what  I  contemplated. 
Hours  wore  away. 

Back  to  society  and  its  claims.  Mr.  Ashton 
had  no  doubt  already  arrived  with  his  guest, 
and,  of  course,  there  were  good-natured  inqui- 
ries going  on  as  to  my  absence.  I  cared  very 
little  for  their  remarks,  but  better  brave  it  at 
onee. 

I  was  very  deliberate,  very  careful :  went  to 
my  room  and  arranged  my  dress;  I  think  I 
brushed  my  hair  nnintermittingly  for  ten  min- 
utes. I  recollect  how  slowly  I  went  down  stairs, 
never  pausing,  but  secretly  anxious  to  delay  the 
moment. 

So  that  was  AUred  Vamhaml  He  was 
talking  to  Mrs.  Ashton.  He  was  handsome, 
dark,  high-bred,  calm,  grave,  cold  as  a  cold 
man  can  be,  courteous  withal,  graceful  and  gen- 
Ue. 

I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Ashton:  ''Where 
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had  I  been?**     "Asleep.''     Well,  I  had  been 
dreaming,  so  my  conscience  only  winced. 

I  was  presented  to  Mr.  Vamham.  I  saw  a 
smile  exchanged  between  Laura  Hamilton  and 
Carry  Ashton.  Not  a  muscle  quivered — and 
this  was  the  man  she  loved. 

I  answered  mechanically  and  correctly,  put 
questions  de  rigueur,  made  phrases  of  politeness, 
and  inwardly  repeated,  '*  She  lores  this  noan ! 
she  loves  this  man  !*' 

♦*Mr8.  Raymond  will  not  sing,  papa,"  Caro- 
line Ashton  said,  **  although  you  have  just  re- 
vealed to  us  what  a  musician  she  is,  and  begged 
the  favor,  through  me,  of  one  song  I'* 

"Oh,  she  must  consent!"  Mr.  Ashton  ex- 
claimed. "I  must  try  my  personal  persua- 
sions.** 

I  followed  his  footsteps  with  my  eyes.  Mr. 
Vamham  returned  to  his  hostess,  and  Caroline 
drew  me  aside,  whispering,  "Have  you  seen 
her?  What  a  transformation!  Dress  and 
brighter  hopes  have  turned  our  plain  miss-tery 
into  a  married  beauty.** 

Then  I  saw  her,  but  not  distinctly.  There 
was,  as  it  were,  a  field  of  strange  vapor  between 
ns,  and  I  perceived  a  radiant  figure,  differing  so 
widely  from  my  late  grave,  quiet  companion, 
that  I  could  with  difficulty  recognize  her. 

The  color  of  her  gown  was  blue,  and  it  had 
broad  white  silvery  bands,  shimmering  and 
glistening  like  melted  stars.  Her  shoulders 
were  bare,  so  were  her  glorious  arms;  I  had 
never  seen  them  uncovered  before,  and  they 
were  dazzling.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  some 
peculiar  fashion;  of  course,  in  these  days  it 
would  seem  hideous  and  awkward,  but  it  was 
very  beautiful  then,  those  piles  of  massive 
braids,  crowning  her  head,  with  a  soft  curl 
peeping  out  here  and  there,  and  then  one  half- 
falling  as  if  to  kiss  the  white  neck  that  carried 
itself  so  proudly. 

There  was  a  flush  npon  her  cheek,  a  grand 
light  in  her  large  eyes.  Gracious  Heaven! 
how  madly  I  worshiped  her !  not  for  her  beau- 
ty— remember  I  loved  her  days  before,  and  di- 
vined her  power  before  she  ever  wielded  it. 

They  were  pressing  her  to  sing ;  the  whole 
party  urged  it.  "  Join  your  persuasions  to  ours, 
Mr.  Leicester,**  Miss  Hamilton  called  out,  ma- 
liciously and  markedly. 

Florence  caught  my  eye;  I  saw  her  color 
rise,  spread,  darken.  Vamham  slowly  glanced 
at  both  of  us.' 

Florence  tumed  to  the  harp  hastily,  saying, 
"  Since  yon  all  wish  it,  but  I  am  out  of  prac- 
tice.** 

A  graceful  woman  at  the  harp  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful sight.  I  wonder  now  to  see  girls  alMindon- 
ing  such  an  instrument  for  the  piano.  I  would 
like  to  prose  a  little  about  it  to  calm  down  my 
nerves.  I  had  not  thought  to  feel  so  very  deeply 
a  memory  which  dates  back  so  long. 

"What  shaU  I  sing?**  she  said  to  Mr.  Ash- 
ton. 

"Let  me  see.  I  like  ballads,  yon  know; 
none  of  yonr  fashionable  screechinas.     Nobody 


sings  Moore  so  well  as  yon,  my  child.  Give  bs 
'In  the  Morning  of  Life ;*  yon  sang  it  charm- 
ingly for  me  a  year  ago.** 

I  don*t  think  Florence  paused  to  remember 
the  significance  of  the  words  she  was  aboat  to 
utter,  as,  in  the  most  melodious  roice  that  ever 
charmed  my  ear,  she  began.  Moore*8  melodies 
are  passed  away  now ;  who  would  think  of  sing- 
ing— 

''  In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  earn  tre  nnknovi. 

And  its  pleMurH  in  all  Uwir  iiev  liutn  befia, 
When  we  lire  in  a  bright,  beaming  world  of  oar  on. 

And  the  light  that  surrounds  us  is  all  from  vithia; 
Oh,  *t!s  not,  believe  me,  in  that  happy  time 

We  can  love,  as  in  hours  of  less  traospoit  we  asj; 
Of  our  smile^  of  our  hopes,  Uis  the  gaj  mnaj  ptiM, 

But  afEsction  is  truest  when  these  lade  awaj. 

'*  When  we  see  the  first  glory  of  youth  pass  ns  by, 
Like  a  leaf  on  the  stream  that  will  oerer  retsn; 
When  our  cup,  which  had  spart^led  with  plesnn  s» 
high. 
First  tastes  of  the  othar^  the  dark-flowing  urn; 
Then,  then  is  the  time  when  aflectioa  holds  tm%j 
With  a  depth  and  a  tenderness  joj  oerer  koev; 
Love,  nursed  among  pleasures,  is  faithless. ss  thej. 
But  the  love  bom  of  Sorrow,  like  Sorrow,  is  trae.** 

Florence*s  voice  trembled  as  she  pronounced 
this  last  line.  She  swept  the  chords  hurriedly, 
and  got  up.  A  murmur  of  admiratton  was  in- 
terrupted by  Mr.  Ashton  catching  her  hand. 
**But  the  third  verse,  my  dear;  you  most  not 
cheat  ns.** 

"  I  don*t  recollect  it ;  it  has  escaped  me.*' 
"How  does  it  go?'*  he  continued;  '* I  re- 
member the  last  of  it — 

***So  it  is  not  mid  splendor,  prosperity,  mirth, 
That  the  depth  of  Love**  generous  spirit  ^>peftn: 
To  the  sunshine  of  smiles  it  may  first  owe  its  birth. 
But  the  wul  of  its  sweetness  is  drawn  out  by  tesn.*  ** 

Florence  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  trust  to 
my  memory;  it  is  sometimes  faithless.  Ishonld 
never  sing  except  *by  book.'  Will  not  3ixas 
Hamilton  kindly  replace  me  at  the  harp  ?  Yoa 
do  yourself  injustice.  Sir,  in  wishing  to  hear  me 
when  some  are  present  who  pnt  my  poor  voice 
to  shame.** 

Vamham  had  his  eyes  fixed  npon  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond as  she  spoke.  Without  looking  toward 
him,  she  seemed  to  know  that  he  was  watching 
her.  She  went  up  to  him  and  said  a  few  words. 
He  answered  in  still  fewer,  with  a  smile,  sweet 
on  the  surface,  icy  beneath.  Her  badt  was 
tumed  to  the  company.  I  saw  her  give  him 
an  imploring,  pleading  look.  His  lips  moved 
in  reply  to  her  silent,  earnest  appeal ;  then  he 
crossed  the  room  and  spoke  to  Miss  Ashton. 

She  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  pretending 
to  examine  the  flowers  on  the  table  against 
which  he  had  been  leaning. 

*  *  Come  into  the  piazza,*'  I  said  to  her.  *'  The 
stars  are  very  bright,  the  sky  very  clear.  I  shall 
almost  be  able  to  count  the  diamonds  in  your 
bracelet  by  the  light.** 

We  went  out  together. 

"Florence!  you  are  mad— or  I  am.  That 
man  does  not  love  you.  He  can  love  nothing 
but  himself.** 

"Hush!  it  is  not  honorable  to  q>eak  so;  it 
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Is  not  like  yoa — it  is  not  you,  in  fiict ;  70a  are 
beside  jroturself.  There  is  a  glitter  in  jova  eyes 
— a  wildness  in  your  speech.  He  has  «ioticed 
it ;  he  has  ix>ticed  me.  There  is  no  deceiyiag 
him.    Already  he  sospects— ** 

**  So  much  the  better.  Make  his  suspicion 
a  oertaiaty.    Florence,  hare  you  decided  ?** 

"I  hare." 

^'  And — **  my  life  hong  on  her  words. 

"Frederick,  we  nmst  parti" 

I  see  her  now,  as  she  stood  before  me  in  aU 
her  loveliness,  her  pride,  her  sonrow,  and  her 
strength* 

'^  Are  yon  detennined  ?" 

<' It  most  be  so.** 

^*Then  I  shall  no  longer  importime  you.*' 

She  placed  her  hand  lightly  on  my  arm. 
'*  We  must  not  part  in  anger.  Later,  yon  will 
nnd^stand -me ;  yon  will  know  and  feel  how 
sorely  I  am  josased,  how  sadly  tried.  There 
are  duties,  'eSigatSmis,  memories,  whieh  must 
be  obeyed.  Turn  where  I  will,  I  am  hunted, 
porsned,  baffled,  beset  by  my  own  weakness  and 
the  power  of  others.  Don't  mistake  my  mean- 
ing. A  whisper,  a  hint  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  would  be  sufficient  to  break  my  pres- 
ent betrothal,  and  I  would  be  miserable.  60 
wajTward,  so  uncertain  I  am — so  divided  be- 
tween two  str<mg  feelings— so  utterly  perplex- 
ed, that  this  calm  heaven  never  looked  down 
upon  a  more  troubled  and  distracted  spirit. 
Forget  me.  I  have  been  but  a  moment's  in- 
terest to  a  man,  young,  free,  with  the  world 
before  him,  and  with  many  a  heart  ready  to 
exchange  itself  for  his  own.  I  am  older  than 
my  years,  saddened,  wearied,  disappointed.  Do 
not  desire  to  link  your  fresh  life  with  mine. 
Twice  I  have  loved ;  twice  I  have  learned  the 
bitterness  of  loving.  Is  it  in  myself?  is  it  my 
fate  ?  I  shall  never  ke^  a  heart.  As  a  past 
dream  you  will  care  for  me,  and  talk  of  me, 
perhaps,  to  your  children.  But  to-night  we 
part  I  beseech  you  to  leave  Ashtoa  to-mor- 
row. Tou  peril  my  peace  of  mind — ^you  will 
do  no  more.  No  earthly  power  can  shake  my 
resolve.  Am  I  right?  am  I  wrong?  God 
knows.     Farewell  I" 

She  pressed  my  hand  with  convulsive  ener- 
gy ;  her  burning  lips  touched  my  brow,  and  I 
have  never  seen  Florence  Baymond  since  that 
hoar. 

My  atoiy  is  tdd.  Whatever  blanks  of  im- 
portance, whatever  necessary  details  I  have 
omitted,  my  reader  will  kindly  supply.  I  am 
no  author ;  and  I  have  been  often  difihse,  and 
again  too  succinct. 

Does  there  remain  any  thing  to  add?  She 
married,  she  lived,  she  died.  Was  she  happy? 
I  know  not  Could  I  have  made  her  happier  ? 
Sometimes  I  think  so.  I  have  flirted  widi 
many  a  girl  atnce  that  spring-time  at  Ashton 
HalL  I  have  seen  many  handsome  women, 
and  fiidr  hands  have  furtively  slid  into  mine ; 
and  scarlet  lips  have  met  my  own,  and  bright 
eyes  have  smiled  and  wept,  they  said,  for  my 
sake.  But  to  no  other  ear  have  I  whispered 
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'*  I  love  you !"  and  I  am  the  last  of  my  name ; 
and  my  dster's  sons  will  live  here  when  the 
'*  old  man"  is  gone,  and  jestingly  rejoice  that 
he  never  loved  and  never  married. 
Vale/ 


THE  TBIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF 
JOHN  HUSS. 

THE  tmveler  who  visits  to-day  the  old,  half- 
decayed  city  of  Constance,  will  meet,  not 
far  firom  the  place  where  he  lands  on  the  ^ores 
of  the  lake,  a  huge,  warehouse-looking  build- 
ing, a  careM  inspection  of  which  will  reward 
his  curiosi^.  More  tiian  four  hundred  years 
ago  it  presented  scenes  toward  whidi  the  eyes 
of  aU  Christendom  were  directed  with  varied 
bat  intense  interest  Mounting  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  second  stoiy  of  this  immense  struc- 
ture—the old  Kaufi-htms,  or  Market— the  visitor 
enters  a  vast  chamber,  where  the  Council  of 
Constance  was  once  assembled,  and  which  has 
been  rendered  ever  memorol^  by  the  trial  of 
John  Hnss  and  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  Jer- 
ome of  Prague.  The  ceiling  is  very  low,  sup- 
ported by  heavy  wooden  pillars,  and  the  rough 
planks  oif  the  floor  give  evidence  of  the  ruder 
age  in  which  they  were  first  laid.  The  visitor 
might  fimcy  himself  in  some  neglected  ware- 
house loft,  only  that  yonder,  partitioned  off 
from  the  vast  space,  is  a  small  room  filled  with 
some  very  curious  and  touching  mementos  of 
the  Great  CoundL  There  are  the  wax  figures 
of  Hubs  and  Jerome,  the  first  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing record :  *'  John  Hues,  of  Hussinetz,  in 
Bohemia,  bom  July  6, 1878,  Bector  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  lecturer  at  Prague ;  burned  alive 
at  Constance,  in  consequence  of  the  order  of  the 
Council,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
His  last  words  were,  '  I  resign  my  soul  into  th^ 
hands  of  my  God  and  my  Bedeemer.' "  Even 
there,  in  the  hall  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
trial,  the  martyr's  memory  is  honored.  There 
is  a  model  of  tiie  dungeon  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined— a  living  sepulchre,  three  feet  by  ten ; 
and  there  is  the  hurdle  on  which  he  was  drawn 
to  the  scene  of  execution ;  while  of  the  PontifiT 
Triio  sought  to  make  him  the  scape-goat  for  his 
own  itins,  and  of  the  Emperor  who  blushed  at 
being  reminded  of  his  violation  of  Hnss's  safe- 
conduct,  the  only  memorials  are  the  chairs  they 
occupied. 

Passing  along  the  streets,  lined  with  build- 
ings, many  of  them  untenanted,  we  reach,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  Dominican  monas- 
tery in  which  Huss  was  confined,  and  in  whose 
damp  dungeon  he  contracted  that  torturing 
neuralgia  which  for  a  time  threatened  his  life, 
and  made  the  long  months  of  his  imprisonment 
one  continuous  living  martyrdom.  At  some 
distance  to  the  west  is  the  plain  stone  building 
where  Huss  first  found  lodgings  on  his  arrival 
at  Constance.  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  stands  a 
rude  stone  statue  of  the  reformer,  but  with  its 
features  still  distinct  It  marks  the  dwelling 
yet  known  to  every  citizen  as  the  Huss  House. 
Still  farther  on,  and  outside  the  Gotleben  Gate, 
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amidst  cultured  gardens,  is  the  spot  where  the 
fagots  were  piled  and  the  martyr  suffered.  A 
deserted  Capuchin  monastery  stands  near  by,  a 
monument  of  the  past  and  a  symbol  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  whole  scene,  within  and  without  the 
walls,  is  quiet,  and  almost  desolate,  now ;  but 
the  time  was  when  it  was  thronged  with  the 
wealth,  learning,  nobility,  and  power  of  Euro- 
peim  Christendom.  Near  four  centuries  and  a 
half  ago  (1414)  kings,  princes,  nobles,  prelates, 
priests,  soldiers,  and  merchants  were  congre- 
gated there.  The  buildings  of  the  city  could 
not  accommodate  the  guests.  Booths  and  wood- 
en structures  of  all  kinds  were  erected  outside 
the  walls,  and  thousands  were  encamped  in  the 
a^ioining  country.  The  whole  neighborhood 
presented  a  curious 'and  norel  scene.  It  was  a 
miniature  Christendom.  There  was  the  sales- 
man with  his  wares,  the  prince  with  his  escort, 
the  magistrate  with  his  symbols  of  authority,  the 
servant  hastening  on  his  errands,  bishop  and 
presbyter,  lord  and  vassal,  soldiers  of  fortune, 
curiosity  hunters,  the  abandoned  and  the  profli- 
gate. Wealth  and  poverty,  splendor  and  mean- 
ness, learning  and  ignorance,  were  strangely 
blended.  The  eye  was  now  attracted  by  costly 
attire,  sparkling  with  jewels  and  glittering  with 
gold;  ftnd  now  repulsed  by  the  loathsome  forms 
of  indigence,  vice,  and  lust. 

Learning  was  represented  there.  In  the 
servioe,  but  not  in  serfdom  to  the  Pope,  might 
be  seen  Poggio  Bracciolini,  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  most  illustrioiis  scholars  of  his  day,  whose 
zeal  for  literature  was  rewarded  by  the  discov- 
ery of  many  lost  maniucripts  of  the  classics. 
There,  too,  was  ThienJ  de  Niew,  secretary  to 
several  popes,  whose  memory  his  pen  has  conse- 
crated to  historic  infamy.  There  were  iEneas 
Sylvius,  less  renowned  as  pontiff  than  as  priest; 
Cardinal  Zabarella,  distinguished  for  his  virtues 
and  his  learning,  and  respected  by  all ;  Manuel 
Chrysoloras,  the  illustrious  scholar,  who  brought 
from  the  Eastern  Church  the  tribute  of  his  lit- 
erary renown. 

And,  besides  these,  there  were  Cardinal 
d'Ailly,  "the  eagle  of  France"  and  "anvil  of 
heretics;**  John  Gerson,  for  a  long  time  the 
master-spirit  as  well  as  most  eloquent  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Council ;  with  a  long 
list  of  representatives  from  the  universities  of 
Paris,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Prague,  Erfurt,  Bolog- 
na, Cracow,  and  Oxford. 

The  scene  was  magnificent  and  imposing. 
The  questions  that  had  drawn  together  the  vast 
assemblage  had  shaken  Europe  to  its  extremi- 
ties. Three  several  pontiffs  laid  claim  to  the 
tiara.  The  nations  were  rent  by  ecclesiastical 
dissensions.  Corruption  in  the  Church  and 
anarchy  in  the  State  had  reached  a  height  of 
profligate  and  unscrupulous  daring  that  was 
loudly  pronounced  to  be  intolerable  any  longer. 
The  whole  head  was  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
£unt.  Some  remedy  must  be  devised,  and  the 
doctors  of  Europe  met  at  Constance  to  draw  up 
the  prescription. 

But  another  matter,  almost  equally  grare  in 


the  eyes  of  the  Council,  was  the  popular  chaige 
against  John  Hnss.  Though  accused  of  heresy, 
his  crime  was  one  not  so  mnch  of  doctrine  as  of 
practice.  Except  on  the  sinj^e  point  of  the  sa- 
preme  authority  of  Scripture,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  name  one  of  his  peculiar  views  wfa^ 
had  not,  at  the  veiy  time,  bold  and  earnest  sd- 
vocates  in  the  Roman  Ca&olic  ChurdL  It  ires 
only  after  his  arrest,  and  during  his  inprison- 
ment,  that  he  avowed  his  adherence  to  die  Ca- 
lixtine  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  the  Cop. 
He  had  exposed  pretended  miracles ;  bat  the 
Archbishqp  of  Prague  had  sustained  him  m  it 
He  had  rebuked  the  sale  of  indulgences ;  bat  so 
had  Gerson.  He  had  laid  bare  the  rotteaoeis 
of  pontifical  and  ecclesiastical  eorruption;  bat 
Cardinal  d*Ailly  had  done  the  same.  He  hsd 
denounced  pontifical  canonizations  and  chirdi 
festivals,  characterized  by  bacchanalian  orgiet; 
but,  with  more  caustic  sarcasm,  Clemeagis  had 
set  him  an  example.  He  had  poured  forth  tor- 
rents of  eloquent  and  indignant  rebuke  npoa  the 
papal  crusade  against  Ladislaus;  but  Paletz, 
his  former  room-mate,  now  his  accuser,  htd 
been  his  abettor.  His  crime— save  that,  phi- 
loeophically,  he  was  a  Realist — was  narrowed 
down  to  this:  He  would  not  bow  down  and 
acknowledge  as  infallible  the  image  of  its  oim 
authority  which  the  Council  had  set  up  in  the 
place  of  the  vacant  pontificate. 

A  melancholy  interest  gathers  over  the  dot- 
ing scenes  in  this  fearful  tragedy  enacted  by  the 
Council.  Their  victim  is  no  common  man. 
His  whole  career,  from  the  hour  when  his  vid- 
owed  mother,  with  her  cake  and  goose  as  a 
simple  present  for  the  rector,  set  out  with  hia 
on  the  journey  fix>m  Hussinetz  to  Pngoe,  en- 
lists our  sympathy.  Huss,  like  many  of  his  km 
distinguished  compeers,  was  a  charity  student 
But  the  poor  boy  was  rich  in  the  noblest  gifb  of 
mind  and  heart.  To  his  dying  day  the  nuhee 
of  his  enemies  could  not  charge  him  with  a 
mean  or  wicked  act.  Calumny  left  his  private 
character  wholly  untouched.  His  patriotism 
might  be  termed  ambition,  and  his  seal  for  a 
pure  Christianity  might  be  accounted  infidelitf 
to  the  Church ;  but  his  lips  never  uttered  im- 
purity, and  his  hand  never  held  a  bribe.  He 
was  liberal  to  the  extreme  of  prodigality,  hot  hi 
honesty  was  an  Aristides.  The  lessons  of  his 
pious  mother  were  rooted  deep  in  his  heart,  md 
no  allurements  or  temptations  conid  shake  their 
hold  upon  his  conscience. 

He  was  not  long  in  riring  to  distinctioo. 
Among  the  thirty  thousand  students  of  the  oni- 
versity  he  soon  took  the  foremost  rank.  At 
twenty-six  years  of  age  he  became  ^e  Queea'k 
confessor,  and  preached  before  the  court  He 
was  little  more  than  thir^  when  he  was  dioieo 
rector  of  the  university.  The  liberality  of  too 
citizens  of  Prague  built  for  him  the  Bethlehem 
ChapeL  It  was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  an 
eager  auditory.  The  preacher  spoke  with  as 
authority  and  eloquence  that  carried  all  befbra 
it  At  this  juncture  the  widowed  Queen  of  Eft- 
gland  brought  back  with  her  ^e  writings  of 
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'^cliffo.  Hum  was  slow  to  approve  them; 
bat  the  more  he  read,  the  more  he  liked  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  two  men  was  sympathetic.  He 
commended  the  writings  of  the  English  reform- 
er. Copies  were  multiplied.  Scores,  elegantly 
boimd,  were  soon  in  circulation.  Bat  the  nni- 
Tersity  took  the  alarm.  The  archbishop  de- 
manded that  the  books  should  be  brought  him, 
and  he  made  a  bonfire  of  tbem.  The  people 
were  exasperated.  The  King  remonstrated  with 
tiie  archbishop ;  but  the  large  secession  of  stu- 
dents, dissadsfied  with  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
Hass,  who  demanded  that  the  university  should 
be  subject  to  Bohemian  instead  of  German  con- 
trol, made  him  many  enemies.  He  was  accused 
of  heresy.  The  Pope  sustained  the  charge  on  a 
prejudiced  trial,  and  forbade  Hnss  to  preach. 
He  was  forced,  at  length,  to  leave  the  ci^^.  But 
he  would  not  be  silent.  He  was  still  husy  with 
tongue  and  pen.  In  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom his  voice  was  heard.  At  last  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return.  The  popular  demand  for  his 
presence  bore  down  all  opposition.  Again  Beth- 
lehem Chapel  resounded  with  his  bold  denunci- 
ation and  eloquent  invective.  A  weaker  man 
filled  the  episcopal  chair.  As  inquisitor  of  the 
faith  be  certified  to  Huss*b  orthodoxy.  The  uni- 
versity commended  him.  Secure  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  integrity,  Huss  welcomed  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Council.  The  Emperor  sent  him 
a  safe-conduct,  and  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
Constance. 

Many  a  hearty  greeting  did  he  receive  on  the 
way.  At  almost  every  place  where  he  stopped 
crowds  were  eager  to  see  and  hear  him ;  most 
approved  his  words.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Pope  he  reached  the  city.  The  first 
conference  passed  amicably.  John  XXIII.  as- 
sured him  that  he  should  not  be  molested. 
"  You  are  safe,"  said  he.  **  Even  if  you  had 
killed  my  own  brother,  no  injustice  should  be 
done  you.**  Huss  returned  to  his  lodgings. 
His  fears  were  quieted ;  and  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, he  gave  utterance  to  his  views.  The  cit- 
ixens  of  Constance  thronged  to  see  him.  But 
his  enemies  were  not  idle.  They  first  spread  the 
report  that  Huss  could  read  their  secret  thoughts. 
Some  were  terrified ;  but  others  were  drawn  to- 
ward him.  And  now  the  arts  of  his  enemies 
were  directed  to  his  arrest.  The  reckless  and 
unprincipled  pontiff  was  persuaded  that  it  would 
be  a  good  stroke  of  policy,  and  give  him  credit 
for  zeal  against  heresy,  if  he  should  arrest  Huss. 
In  violation  of  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct  and 
the  Pope*s  assurance,  it  was  done  by  his  order. 
Huss  was  thrown  into  prison. 

The  indignation  of  the  Bohemian  escort  was 
extreme.  John  de  Chlum  sent  to  the  Emperor 
—now  on  his  way  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Con- 
stance—an account  of  the  outrage.  Sigismond 
was  enraged,  and  gave  orders  for  the  immedi- 
ate release  of  Huss,  even  to  tearing  down  the 
prison  doors,  if  necessary.  But  in  his  absence 
the  Pope  declined  obedience.  The  place  of  im- 
prisonment was  kept  a  secret.  At  length  the 
Emperor  reached  Constance,  but  the  Pope  soon 


had  him  in  his  toils.  Sigismond  dared  not  risk 
the  consequences  to  himself  and  the  Council  of 
vindicating  his  own  safe-conduct  against  a  man 
charged  with  heresy. 

Huss  remained  for  a  week,  under  a  strong 
guard,  in  the  house  of  the  clerk  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Constance,  and  was  thence  conveyed  to 
the  prison  of  the  Dominican  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  It  was  close,  damp,  and  un- 
wholesome, in  immediate  proximity  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  filth  of  the  monastery.  Huss 
was  seised  with  a  raging  fever,  and  his  life  was 
almost  despaired  of.  The  Pope  sent  inm  his 
own  physician;  ''for,"  says  an  old  historian, 
'*  he  feared  that  John  Huss  might  die  a  natural 
death." 

It  was  in  this  vile  and  noisome  cell  that  the 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
examine  Huss  found  him.  They  presented  him 
the  series  of  articles  drawn  up  by  Paletz,  which 
he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from  his  '*  Trea- 
tise on  the  Church,"  but  which  had  been  in  part 
falsified.  Worn  down  hy  sickness  and  anxiety, 
Huss  felt  impelled  to  claim  the  criminal's  right, 
and  apply  for  a  legal  defender.  But  this  was 
refused  him,  on  the  plea  that  the  canons  make 
it  a  crime  to  defend  a  man  suspected  of  heresy. 
''  I  besought  the  commissioners,"  said  he,  ''  to 
grant  me  an  advocate.  They  at  first  granted 
my  request,  but  afterward  refused  it  I  there- 
fore place  my  confidence  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  May  He  be  at  once  my  Advocate  and 
my  Judge." 

For  three  months,  while  the  trial  of  the  Pope 
was  pending,  Huss  wasieft  almost  entirely  un- 
molested. The  humanity  of  his  physicians  or- 
dered his  removal  to  a  healthier  place ;  and  his 
faithful  friend  De  Chlum  provided  him  with 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  a  Bible,  of  all  of  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  deprived.  His  patience,  gen- 
tleness, and  piety  won  the  hearts  of  his  keepers. 
Not  rarely,  when  his  examiners  entered  the 
prison,  they  found  these  rude  and  uneducated 
men  listening  with  eager  attention  to  his  in- 
structions. Several  of  his  treatises,  contained 
in  his  works,  were  designed  fbr  their  perusal,  or 
were  written  at  their  request.  It  is  a  touching 
memento  of  affection  which  we  find  in  the  sim- 
ple names  of  Robert,  James,  and  Gregory,  ap- 
pended at  the  close  of  these  writings,  and  indi- 
cating the  strong  sympathy  which  attached  them 
to  the  prisoner.  The  records  of  martyrdom 
scarce  contain  any  thing  more  afiecting  than 
Huss's  prison  experience.  His  letters  to  his 
friends  at  Prague,  afflicted,  as  well  as  indignant 
in  his  affliction,  betray  no  murmuring,  and  af- 
fect no  bravado.  Repeatedly  do  they  remind 
us  of  ''  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,"  in 
the  affectionate  earnestness  and  apostolic  fervor 
of  their  appeals.  Not  a  sign  of  wavering  or  ir- 
resolution do  they  betray  throughout.  Of  his 
sufferings,  which  were  intense,  and  of  his  hard- 
ships, which  were  cruel,  scarce  a  single  word  es- 
capes him.  Now  and  then  he  cheers  his  discon- 
solate countrymen  by  the  expression  of  a  hope 
of  release.     But  in  his  own  mind  the  prospect 
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was  faint  indeed.  **  Fraj  to  God  for  me,'*  said 
he.  "  All  my  hope  rests  in  Him,  and  in  your 
prayers.  Implore  Him,  therefore,  to  vonchsafe 
to  me  the  assistance  of  His  Spirit,  that  I  may 
confess  His  name,  even  unto  death.  If  he  deigns 
to  receive  me  at  the  present  time,  His  holy  will 
be  done." 

On  March  20,  1415,  the  wily  Pope  fled  in 
disguise  from  Constance.  Huss  was  given  in 
chargp  to  harsher  jailers  than  the  Pope  had  al- 
lowed him.  Armed  men  transferred  him,  by 
order  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  to  the  Castle 
of  Gotlq)>en,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He 
was  shut  up  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  build- 
ing, with  irons  on  his  feet;  and  at  night  a 
chain,  firmly  fixed  to  the  wall,  prevented  the 
captive  from  moving  from  his  bed. 

For  nearly  two  months  Huss  remained  in  the 
castle.  The  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  at 
length  allowed  the  Council  leisure  to  regard  the 
importunate  and  indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
Bohemians,  who  demanded  for  him  an  impartial 
trial.  Little  as  Huss  had  to  expect  of  mercy, 
he  was  rejoiced  when,  on  the  6th  of  June,  he 
was  brought  back  to  Constance.  '*  I  had  rath- 
er be  burned  than  suffocated  in  prison."  So  he 
wrote  to  his  faithful  friend  De  Chlum. 

A  congregation,  embracing  the  prelates,  doc- 
tors, and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Council, 
met  to  hear  the  articles  against  Huss.  They 
were  read,  and  the  assembly  was  about  coming 
to  a  decisive  vote,  when  the  notary,  Maldonie- 
witz,  a  friend  of  Huss,  hurried  out  to  inform 
his  countryman,  De  Chlum.  The  latter  has- 
tened to  the  Emperor.  Sigismond  was  indig- 
nant, and  gave  immediate  orders  to  suspend 
proceedings  in  Huss's  absence,  and  to  send  him 
the  objectionable  treatises,  which  he  would  put 
into  the  hands  of  learned  doctors  to  examine. 
The  last  direction  the  Council  refused  to  ob- 
ser\-e ;  to  the  former  they  yielded,  and  ordered 
Huss  to  be  brought  before  them. 

He  was  first  presented  with  his  books,  and 
asked  if  he  acknowledged  their  authorship.  He 
replied  that  he  did ;  and  added,  '*  If  any  man 
among  you  can  point  out  any  mistaken  proposi- 
tion in  them,  I  will  rectify  il  with  th^  most 
hearty  good-wilL** 

The  first  of  the  series  of  articles  containing 
his  objectionable  views  was  then  read,  with  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  who  supported  the 
charge.  Huss  commenced  to  reply,  but  the 
clamors  of  the  assembly  drowned  his  utterance. 
According  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  the 
members  behaved  more  like  wild  beasts  than 
sage  doctors.  As  the  tumult  subsided  Hnss  ap- 
pealed to  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  his  defense. 
^*  That  is  not  the  question,"  was  shouted  fh>m 
all  sides.  Some  accused  him ;  others  laughed 
him  to  scorn.  Calmly  glancing  ovet  the  ex- 
cited assembly,  Huss  exclaimed,  '*  I  anticipated 
a  different  reception,  and  had  imagined  that  I 
should  obtain  a  hearing.  I  am  unable  to  make 
myself  heard  in  such  a  noise,  and  I  am  silent 
because  I  am  forced  to  it.  I  would  willingly 
speak  were  I  listened  to."    There  were  some 


who  admired  the  firm  and  noble  heanng  of 
Huss ;  but  the  assembly  was  too  exdted  to  pn». 
ceed,  and  the  sitting  was  broken  up. 

The  Emperor,  informed  of  the  diqgnoeial 
scene,  resolved  to  be  present  himself  at  fstme 
sessions,  and  curb  the  hot-headed  seal  of  the 
theological  disputants.  Bat  even  his  preseaee 
was  a  feeble  check.  The  first  article,  letd  by 
his  bitter  enemy,  Michael  de  Canais^  ehaig^g 
Huss  with  having  taught  the  doctnne  of  tbs 
Communion  of  the  Cup,  was  met  by  a  fiim.ds- 
nial.  To  some  of  the  others  he  gsve  a  qvalified 
assent,  which  was  leceived  with  deafening  pesb 
of  laughter.  Cardinal  d*Ailly  attemi^ed  to 
prove,  scholastically,  from  Hoss^s  realism,  that 
he  must  also  believe  in  transnbstantistkm 
Hnss  repUed  that  tntnsnbstantiatinii  was  co»- 
trazy  to  the  natural  order  (^  things,  and,  as  a 
miracle,  the  logic  of  realism  made  it  aa  excep- 
tion. Several  members  found  fisnlt  with  hbi 
for  having  expressed  a  doubt  of  Wiclifie*s  dsas- 
nation,  when  the  Englishman's  hooks  wen  poh- 
licly  burned.  ^*  These  were  my  words,"  said 
he;  ''acannotaffirmlf  Widiffewiabe  ssved 
or  lost ;  I  would,  however,  rest  content  in  tfaa 
hope  that  my  soul  might  be  with  his.' " 

His  appeal  from  the  popes  Alexander  T.  sod 
John  XXIU.  was  cited  in  accnsatioa.  ^Ko 
appeal,"  said  Huss,  **can  be  more  just  and  baity. 
Is  not  an  appeal  according  to  law— 4o  have  re- 
course from  an  inferior  judge  to  a  higher  sad 
more  enlightened  one  ?  But  what  judge  can 
be  superior  to  Christ?  Is  tiiere  in  any  one 
more  justice  than  in  Him,  in  whom  neither  er- 
ror nor  falsity  can  be  found?  Is  there  say 
where  a  more  assured  refuge  for  the  wretched 
and  oppressed  ?"  The  repty  of  the  Coadl  Id 
this  plea  of  Huss  was  mockery  and  insult. 

He  was  charged  with  having  niged  die  pa^ 
pie  to  take  np  arms  in  defense  of  the  Gespd. 
<'Tes,"  he  replied,  ''I  did  so;  but  they  wise 
the  arms  spoken  of  by  the  AptistL:;^ — tLe  btUii* 
of  right eouj3tik^$9  and  the  swoni  of  the  f^puVL  "* 

An  EugUnljm&nT  NdEon^  asscned  that  he  hai 
caused  tlje  baiiishment  of  nmitj  t^arasd  nmm 
from  Bohemia,  *^  Ugvt  cad  that  be  ?"  aasiAS' 
ed  Has*,  *'  When  they  weie  baxLkbed  1  mi 
in  exile  from  Fragne  mjMlf-" 

But  the  time  tiud  arrived  to  close  the 
As  they  led  Htis^  Jiway,  guarded  hy 
CardiDiil  d'Ailly  exclaimed, 

"John  IlttsE,  I  have  heard  y<^a  say  Ihatff 
yon  had  not  chosen  to  come  to  Caii^tsjtce  as^ 
ther  king  nor  emperor  could  hate  for^^ecl  j&L' 

"What  1  said,"  replied  Huis,  *'*raa^  t^ 
there  were  friend*  of  mioe  aroonj?  the  Bohrrt'isa 
nohles  who  eonld  have  kept  imd  coneeaied  wa. 
so  that  no  umn,  ncitlier  king  nor  emperos:; 
constmin  me^  to  comc/^ 

"Do  yon  hear  hifi  audacity ?**  €X€lai]siei 
Cardimil,  seeking  to  incense  the  Emperor 
him. 

"John  Hu£3  bits  spoken  weH^** 
hrave  kuiglit  De  Chlum.  **  I  aoi  but  aa  Om^ 
nificant  pi^raou  in  Bohemia,  coiiii3art04  wfm 
many  others  i  and  yet|  if  I  bad  undertaken  IW 
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I  shoold  engage  to  defend  him  for  a  jear  against 
these  great  sovereigns." 

The  Cardinal  was  not  {»repared  for  enoh  lan- 
guage. "Enough  has  been  said,*'  he  replied, 
indisposed  to  press  the  matter  farther.  But, 
taming  to  Hnss,  he  niged  him  to  submit  to  tiie 
ConnciL  The  Emperor  seconded  the  Cardinal's 
exhortation.  Acknowledging  the  grant  of  a 
salb-conduet  prorious  to  Huss's  arri^nal  at  Con- 
stance, he,  too,  urged  the  prisoner  to  submit, 
williout  reserre,  to  the  Council.  Huss  com- 
menced his  reply  by  expressing  thanks  for  the 
safe-conduct ;  but  De  Chlum,  fearing  what  might 
fbllow,  checked  him. 

<'I  did  not  come  here,  excellent  prince," 
said  Huss,  reooyering  himself,  and  speaking  in 
a  tone  more  than  usually  mild,  **  with  the  in- 
tention of  defending  any  thing  with  stubborn- 
ness. God  is  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert  Let  any  thing  better  or  more  holy  than 
what  I  have  taught  be  shown  me,  and  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  retract." 
.  This  was  the  utmost  concession  which  Huss 
could  make.  He  could  not  submit  to  any  hu- 
man authority.  First  of  all,  he  demanded  to 
be  convicted  of  error  from  the  Word  of  God. 

Scarcely  had  Huss  spoken  when,  at  a  signal 
(torn  the  cardinals,  the  soldiers  dragged  him 
away  by  his  chains ;  not,  howerer,  till  his  faith- 
M  friend,  De  Chlum  had  exhorted  him,  "iNoble 
Professor,  sacrifice  thy  life  sooner  than  abandon 
the  truth."  With  a  tearfhl  eye  Huss  smiled  his 
hearty  assent. 

On  the  fblloidng  day,  June  8,  Huss  had  his 
third  and  final  audience.  Tliirty-nine  articles, 
ostensibly  extracted  frt)m  his  writings,  were  laid 
beftre  him.  Some  of  these  he  acknowledged. 
Others  he  rejeeted,  as  incorrectly  stated  or  as 
absolutely  fklse.  Many  of  them  were  taken 
from  Huss's  book  "On  the  Church."  They 
tamed  mostly  on  the  invalidity  of  pontifical  au- 
thority to  interdict  or  excommunicate.  Some 
conceraed  the  doctrines  of  election  and  prodes- 
tmation,  firmly  held  by  Huss,  although  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense.  Others  bore  upon  the  share  which 
dvil  government  might  take  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  most  of- 
fensive doctrine  charged  upon  Huss  was  that, 
so  generally  known  in  connection  with  Wic- 
HSd  and  some  reformers  of  a  later  age,  of  do- 
minion founded  upon  grace. 

To  this  Huss  replied  at  some  length.  He 
objected  that  the  term  "most  holy"  should  be 
given  to  a  wicked  man,  even  though  he  were 
Pope.  If  a  man  were  in  mortal  sin,  he  dedared 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  worthily  a 
king  before  God.  Of  these,  ^e  Scripture  was 
tme;  "They  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me ;  they 
have  been  princes,  but  I  never  knew  them." 
The  Cardinal  of  Cambmy  was  much  excited. 
"What,"  said  he,  "will  you  not  only  shake 
down  the  Church,  but  attack  Kings  ?"  Paletz, 
attempting  to  explain  the  words  of  Samuel  to 
Saul,  to  which  Huss  had  referred,  declared  that 
"  a  pope  might  be  troly  a  pope,  and  a  king  troly 
a  king  without  being  a  Christian."     "  If  John 


XXIII.  was  a  tme  pope,"  rejoined  Huss,  "  why 
have  yon  deposed  him  V* 

A  series  of  charges  was  based  on  Huss's  vin- 
diication  of  Christ  to  the  sole  headship  of  the 
Church.  In  explanation  of  these  Huss  had 
a  manifest  advantage.  "What  is  there,"  he 
asked,  "  to  prevent  Christ  from  governing  the 
Church  now,  as  at  first,  by  his  tme  disciples, 
witiiout  these  monstrous  chiefs,  this  triple  head  ? 
Yet  why  do  I  ask  f  The  Church  has  now  no 
visible  head.    Yet  Christ  reigns." 

The  reading  of  the  articles  was  dosed,  and 
Huss  was  asked  if  he  would  recant.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  To  abjure  was  to  re- 
nounce errors  that  had  been  entertained.  But 
many  of  the  articles  charged  against  him  he  had 
never  held.    How  could  he  a^ure  them  ?" 

"  What  can  you  fear?"  replied  the  Emperor. 
"For  my  part,  I  would  disavow  all  kinds  of  er- 
rors." 

"To  disavowj**  answered  HuSK,  "is  not  the 
same  thing  as  to  ahjureJ** 

Cardinal  Zabarella,  incline^  to  mercy,  prom- 
ised him  a  form  of  retractation  that  would  be  un- 
objectionable ;  but  he  answered  as  beforo.  Ex- 
hortation, remonstrance,  and  accusations  foU 
lowed.  Huss,  wearied  to  exhaustion,  was  still 
firm  in  his  purpose.  He  demanded  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  errors  from  Scripture,  and  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  renounce  them.  But  such  con- 
viction was  impossible.  The  assembly  dispersed, 
and  Huss  was  led  back  to  prison. 

The  result  of  the  examination  disquieted  the 
Emperor.  He  was  anxious,  fbr  his  own  sake, 
to  save  Huss  from  the  flames.  All  his  arts 
were  employed  to  induce  him  to  recant.  A 
form  of  alijuration  was  ofierod  him  which  it 
was  hoped  he  would  accept  He  read  it  over, 
and  replied,  "I  can  not  sign  it;  first,  because 
it  calls  me  to  condemn  as  impious  propositions 
which  I  hold  to  be  tme ;  and,  secondly,  because 
I  should  scandalize  the  people  of  €rod  to  whom 
I  have  taught  these  troths." 

Persuasion  and  argument  were  employed  in 
vain.  One  inflexible  doctor  of  the  Council, 
maintaining  its  infallibility,  urged  an  unquali- 
fied submission.  "If  the  Coundl,"  said  he, 
"  should  affirm  that  you  have  but  one  eye  while 
you  have  two,  you  would  be  obliged  to  assent  to 
it."  "As  long  as  God  shall  preserve  my  rea^ 
son,"  replied  Huss,  "  I  shall  take  good  care  not 
to  say  any  such  thing — no,  not  if  the  whole  uni- 
verse should  endeavor  to  force  me  to  it." 

Palets,  once  his  room-mate,  now  his  accuser, 
visited  him.  Huss  had  asked  to  see  him  as  his 
confessor,  and  Paletz  was  not  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse. The  interview  was  afibcting.  The  apos- 
tote  probably  never  doubted  that  Huss  would 
finally  retract,  and  felt  some  remorse  when  he 
saw  the  life  of  the  reformer  endangered.  As 
he  entered  the  prison,  Huss  mildly  but  sadly 
exclaimed,  "Palets,  I  uttered  some  expressions 
before  the  Council  that  were  calculated  to  offend 
you.  Pardon  me."  Paletz  was  much  affbcted, 
and  earnestly  besought  Huss  to  abjure.  "  But 
what,"  asked  Huss,  "would  you  do  yourself? 
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Woald  jon  abjure  what  you  never  held,  and 
incur  the  guilt  of  perjury  ?"  "  That  would  be 
hard  to  do»'*  answerod  Paletz,  and  he  wept. 
More  words  passed,  and  when  the  intenriew 
closed  Paletz  was  the  more  unhai^y  man.  He 
withdrew  weeping  bitterly. 

^  Again  and  again,  with  the  same  result,  per- 
suasion and  terror  were  tried.  Bribes  eren  were 
held  out  to  him.  The  enemies  of  Hnss  niged 
him  to  recant  and  sare  his  life.  His  friends 
encouraged  him  to  be  faithful  to  his  conscience 
even  unto  death.  His  farewell  letters,  written 
at  this  period,  are  sadly  affecting.  They  are 
tender,  consoling,  submissiye,  and  eren  cheer- 
ful. He  bestows  some  legacies,  and  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  His  ene- 
mies— even  his  bitterest  accuser,  Michael  de 
Cansis,  who  taunted  him  in  prison,  and  repeat- 
edly said  to  his  keepers,  **  By  the  grace  of  God, 
we  shall  soon  bum  this  heretic"— he  fteely  for- 
gave. 

A  month  of  imprisonment  had  now  passed 
since  his  first  an<&ence — a  remarkable  delay. 
The  Emperor  sp^bed  no  pains  to  induce  him  to 
recant.  But  his  efforts  were  futile.  On  July 
6th  he  was  summoned  before  the  Council  to 
hear  his  sentence. 

The  Bishop  of  Lodi  preached  the  sermon. 
As  a  literary  production  it  had  some  smartness. 
Its  sentences  were  short  and  pithy.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Bi8h(^  was  more  familiar  with 
Seneca  than  with  Uie  New  Testament.  His 
text  was,  '*That  the  body  of  sin  might  be  de- 
stroyed.*' As  he  concluded,  he  addressed  the 
Emperor:  *' Destroy  errors  and  heresies,  and 
especially,"  pointing  to  Huss,  '^this  obstinate 
heretic."  Such  a  work  he  pronounced  *  *  holy, " 
and  besought  the  Emperor  to  do  it,  and  make 
his  glory  immortaL 

The  sentence  against  the  writings  of  Huss 
was  then  read.  It  consisted  of  ninety  articles. 
Huss  wished  to  reply  to  each  separately,  but 
was  not  allowed.  He  was  told  that  he  might 
answer  aU  at  once.  ''So  great  an  effort  of 
memory  as  that  would  require,"  said  the  pris- 
oner, *'  is  absolutely  impossible."  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  say  more,  when  the  nshers  were  or- 
dered to  seize  him  and  force  him  to  be  silent. 
Huss  was  indignant.  In  a  loud  voice,  and  with 
hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  *'In 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  I  conjure  you  to  al- 
low me  an  equiuble  hearing,  that  I  may  dear 
myself  before  all  whom  I  see  around  me  from 
the  reproach  of  these  errors.  Grant  me  this  fa- 
vor, and  then  do  with  me  what  you  wilL"  But 
again  his  request  was  denied.  Kneeling  down, 
therefore,  and  raising  his  eyes  and  hands  toward 
heaven,  he  solemnly  commended  his  cause  to 
the  Sovereign  Judge  of  the  universe. 

The  articles  were  then  read,  Huss  rarely  of- 
fering any  interruption.  But  when  the  charge 
was  read  of  appealing  from  the  Pope  to  Jesus 
Christ,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself.  In 
fow  words  he  exposed  the  injustioe  of  the  pon- 
tifical sentence,  and  closed  with  the  words — 
that  must  have  stung  many  a  conscience — "I 


say  confidently  that  Uie  surest  and  safest  of  aD 
appeals  is  to  the  Master, Christ.  He  it  bwbom 
no  one  can  sway  fhmi  the  rig^t  by  any  bribes, 
nor  deceive  by  false  testimony,  nor  snare  in  any 
sophtBtiy,  since  to  each  he  gives  back  his  das 
reward." 

His  disregard  of  the  Papal  exoomnranicatioB 
was  mentioned.  Huss  defended  himselt  He 
exposed  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  Idai, 
and  then  declared  that  he  had  on  this  veiy  ac- 
count voluntarily  and  freely  come  to  ^  Com- 
cil,  *'  relying  upon  the  public  fiuth  of  the  Em- 
peror here  present,  who  assured  me  tiiat  I  ^oold 
be  safe  fnm  all  violence,  so  that  I  mi^  atteit 
my  innocence  and  give  a  reason  of  my  fritL" 

As  Huss  said  this,  he  fixed  his  eyes  steadilj 
on  die  Emperor.  A  de^  blush  suffused  the 
Imperial  brow.  Sigismond  felt  the  diame  sod 
meanness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and,  ob 
his  own  previous  confession  of  the  granting  of 
the  safe-conduct,  stood  condenmed.  The  &d 
was  not  soon  forgotten.  A  centoiy  later  Chaifci 
V.  called  it  to  mind  at  the  Diet  of  WomuL  H^ 
Spanish  honor  revolted  at  the  proposal  to  riolate 
his  pledge.  <*No!"  said  he.  <«I  shodd  not 
like  to  blu^  like  Sigismond  I" 

The  so-called ''  definitive  sentence*  was  then 
read.  Huss  again  wished  to  be  heard;  birt^ 
violence  of  his  guards  and  the  shouts  of  the  ss- 
sembly  drowned  his  utterance.  Again,  there- 
fore, he  knelt  down,  tvrr^Uimij^g  aloud,  ^'Lord, 
of  tiiy  unspeakable  mercy  forgive  my  eueniei. 
Thon  knowest  they  have  folsely  accused  me, 
and  have  condemned  me  on  the  testimooj  of 
false  witnesses ;  yet,  O  thon  All-menafnl  God, 
I  beseech  Thee,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge!* 

Scoffing  and  derision  followed  the  uttoanee 
of  the  prayer.  One  individnal  alone  walked 
slowly  through  the  cathedral — for  thii  finsl 
scene  was  transported  thither  from  the  Coondl 
Chamber—and  at  the  door  protested,  in  pres- 
ence of  all,  **  that  his  conscience  would  no  lon- 
ger permit  him  to  witiiess  so  infamous  a  trans- 
action." This  n^an  was  Gaspar  Schlick,  a  peer 
of  the  realm  and  Imperial  Chancellor. 

The  ceremony  of  degradation  was  now  com- 
menced. Huss  was  first  clothed  with  priesdj 
vestments,  and  the  chalice  was  placed  in  his 
hand.  He  was  again  exhorted  to  atgnre.  ''Be- 
hold," said  he,  turning  to  the  vast  asiemUj 
which  crowded  the  immense  cathedral,  "Be- 
hold these  bishops  persuade  and  exhort  me  to 
retraet  these  errora.  But  I  fear  to  do  it,  leit 
hereafter  I  be  chaiged  with  falsdiood  bete 
God.  How  oould  I,  after  snch  a  hypocritical 
algnration,  Hft  my  face  to  heaven?  With  what 
eye  could  I  support  the  looks  of  that  crowd  of 

men  whom  I  have  instructed? Nol  no! 

It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  preferred  my  life 
to  their  salvation." 

"See  how  perverse  he  is  in  his  wickednesP 
was  the  reply  of  the  bishops. 

The  sacerdotal  vestments  were  then  soocess- 
ively  taken  from  him.  As  the  chalice  was  le- 
moved!^  the  act  was  accompanied  with  the  disrge 
of  the  "accursed  Judas."  Bat  Hnss,  in  a  clear, 
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loud  tone,  repHed,  '^Bnt  I  have  all  confidence 
in  my  God  and  Savionr  that  He  will  never  take 
itom  me  the  enp  of  salration,  and  bj  Hia  grace 
I  beliere  that  I  shall  this  day  drink  of  it  in  His 
kingdom.'* 

When  the  ceremony  was  complete,  and  Hoss 
had  be«i  stripped  of  his  priestly  prerogatiTes, 
in  order  to  be  given  over  to  the  secular  arm, 
they  brought  forward,  to  place  npon  his  head, 
the  paper  mitre  with  pictures  of  fiends  traced 
upon  it  As  they  did  so,  they  excUumed,  "We 
devote  thy  soul  to  the  devils  of  hell r  ''But 
I,**  said  Hnss,  reverently  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  toward  heaven,  '*  commend  it  to  my 
most  merciful  Master,  Jesus  Christ.*'  Glancing 
at  the  mitre,  on  each  side  of  which  was  traced 
the  word.  Hereskurch,  he  calmly  said,  *'  My  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  though  innocent,  deigned  to  wear 
for  wretched  me  a  rougher  crown  of  thorns." 

Huss  was  now  given  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
Sigismond  directed  the  Elector  Palatine  to  give 
him  in  charge  to  the  proper  officers.  By  these 
—the  magistrates  of  Constance — he  was  handed 
over  to  the  executioners.  They  were  directed 
to  bum  him,  with  all  that  belonged  to  him — hb 
clothes,  his  knife,  his  purse,  firom  which  not  a 
penny  was  to  be  withdrawn. 

Huss  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  be- 
tween two  ofiScers  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and 
without  being  chained.  The  princes  followed, 
with  an  escort  of  800  armed  men.  An  immense 
crowd,  allured  by  anxiety  or  curiosity,  pressed 
upon  their  rear. 

Turning  from  the  direct  route,  the  procession 
passed  in  front  of  the  Episcopal  palace.  The 
books  of  Huss  had  been  gathered,  and  the  bon- 
fire made  of  them  was  in  full  blaze.  He  only 
smiled  at  the  futile  malice  that  would  serve  to 
make  his  writings  still  more  &mous. 

At  last  the  scene  of  execution  was  reached. 
It  was  to  the  west  of  the  city,  outside  the  Got- 
ld)en  Grate,  surrounded  by  green  fields  and  gar- 
dens. As  the  procession  reached  the  place, 
Huss  kneeled  and  repeated  in  prayer  the  lan- 
guage of  the  penitential  Psalm.  * '  Lord  Jesus, 
have  mercy  on  me !"  "  O  God,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit !"  were  supplications  repeat- 
edly uttered  by  him.  **What  this  man  may 
have  done  before,"  said  some  among  the  crowd, 
^  we  know  not ;  but  now  certainly  we  hear  him 
speak  and  pray  in  a  godly  and  devout  manner." 
Hnss  wished  to  address  the  multitude,  but 
the  Elector  forbade  it.  He  was  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  speak  to  his  keepers.  *'  Te  have  shown 
yourselves,"  said  he,  "not  merely  my  keepers 
but  brethren  most  beloved.  And  be  assured 
that  I  rest  with  firm  faith  npon  my  Saviour,  in 
whose  name  I  am  content  calmly  to  endure  this 
kmd  of  death,  that  I  may  this  day  go  to  reign 
with  Him."  The  words  were  in  German,  and 
clearly  bespeak  the  attachment  and  affection 
that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  jailers. 

The  stake  was  now  driven  into  the  earth,  and 
Huss  was  bound  to  it  by  wet  cords  and  the  sooty 
diain  borrowed  from  a  cottager  who  had  used 
it  to  hang  kettles  over  the  fire.    Huss  looked  at 


it,  and  said,  "  Christ,  for  my  sake,  was  bound 
with  a  harsher  and  more  cruel  one.  Why  should 
I  blush  or  shrink,  for  His  sake,  to  be  bound 
with  this?" 

The  fagots  were  then  piled  around  the  vic- 
tim. Once  more  Huss  was  asked  to  recant. 
Again  he  refused.  The  Marshal  and  Elector 
entreated  him.  Hnss  protested  his  innocence, 
and  declared  that,  in  all  he  had  written  or  spok- 
en, he  had  aimed  simply  to  rescue  dying  men 
from  the  tyranny  of  sin.  "Wherefore,"  said 
he,  "I  will  this  day  gladly  seal  that  truth  which 
I  have  taught,  written,  and  preached,  established 
as  it  is  by  the  divine  law  and  by  holy  teachers, 
by  the  pledge  of  my  death." 

On  hearing  this,  the  Marshal  and  Elector 
withdrew.  The  executioners  kindled  the  flames. 
Amidst  the  smoke  and  blaze  Huss  could  still  be 
observed  engaged  in  prayer.  Repeatedly  was 
he  heard  to  say,  "  O  Christ,  thou  Son  of  the 
living  Gk>d,  have  mercy  on  me  1"  He  bowed 
his  head,  or  from  exhaustion  it  fell  toward  his 
bosom.  But  his  lips  still  moved.  At  last  all 
was  stiU.  The  charred  carcass  was  motionless 
and  the  q>irit  had  fled. 

As  the  iagots  burned  away,  the  body  was  to 
be  seen  still  held  fast  to  the  stake  by  the  iron 
chain.  The  firagments  of  the  burning  fagots 
were  pushed  back  with  poles,  by  the  execution- 
ers, around  the  half-consumed  skeleton.  The 
bones  and  limbs  were  struck  at,  that  their  bro- 
ken fragments  might  the  sooner  be  consumed. 
The  head  rolled  down.  It  was  beaten  to  pieces  * 
with  a  club  and  thrown  back  into  the  flames. 
The  heart  was  found,  pierced  with  a  sharp  stick, 
and  roasted  apart  until  it  was  all  consumed. 
One  of  the  executioners  was  seen  with  some  of 
Huss's  garments  in  his  possession.  The  Elector 
promising  compensation,  ordered  him  to  throw 
them,  with  whatever  else  belonged  to  Huss,  upon 
the  blazing  pile.  "The  Bohemians,"  said  he, 
"would  keep  and  cherish  such  a  thing  as  a  sacred 
relic."  When  all  had  been  consumed,  and  the 
fire  extinguished,  the  ashes  and  every  fragment 
or  memorial  of  the  scene  of  martyrdom  were 
shoveled  up  and  carted  away  to  be  emptied  into 
the  Rhine. 

Thus  perished,  at  the  eariy  age  ef  forty-two, 
in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the 
strength  and  promise  of  opening  manhood,  one 
of  those  men  whom  after  centuries  have  been 
constrained  to  acknowledge  well  worthy  of  the 
martyr's  crown.  His  real  crime,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Council,  was  his  refusal  to  submit  his  con- 
science to  their  authority.  Gerson,  at  first  one 
of  his  most  bitter  and  prejudiced  opponents,  de- 
clared immediately  after  his  execution,  that  he 
might  have  been  saved  if  an  advocate  bad  been 
allowed  him,  and  his  cause  been  properiy  con- 
ducted. On  the  Council  itself  the  guilt  of  the 
wrong  which  refused  to  Huss  the  common  right 
of  criminals  must  rest.  They  might  thank  their 
own  rash  audacity  for  the  terrible  scenes  that 
desolated  Bohemia  ibr  the  next  decade — scenes 
for  which  the  execution  of  Hnss  furnished  the 
inspiration. 
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Of  the  abilitiefl,  character,  and  bearing  of 
Hois,  we  must  speak  with  the  highest  respect 
A  more  gifted  or  better  hctlanced  mind  than  his 
it  is  rare  to  find.  A  more  stainless  parity,  a 
more  incormptible  integrity,  a  more  unswerving 
devotion  to  the  consdentioas  convictions  of  tmth 
and  dntj,  will  be  sought  for  long  in  vain.  The 
heroism  of  the  man  shines  out  through  all  his 
career.  Worn  out  bj  disease,  sufiering,  anzietj, 
and  a  harsh  imprisonment,  he  is  ever  calm,  col- 
lected, and  decided.  Less  impulsive,  and,  in 
some  respects,  less  impressive  in  speech  than 
his  friend  Jerome,  he  was  full  as  convincing  and 
far  more  winning.  He  never  makes  a  mistake. 
He  has  nothing  to  retract.  Ereiy  utterance, 
every  measure,  is  deliberate  and  well  weighed. 
Six  months  of  tedious  imprisonment  attended 
with  great  physical  sufiering  and  extreme  debil- 
ity, fidl  to  subdue  his  resolute  spirit.  Bribes 
and  terrors  are  alike  spumed,  and  to  the  last 
moment,  none  of  his  disciples  need  to  blush  for 
his  master.  Even  his  enemies  were  constrained 
to  admirft  him,  and  they  could  not  but  eulogize 
his  noble  bearing  and  respect  his  manly  and  he- 
roic spirit.  ' '  They  went,*'  says  ^neas  Sylvius, 
who  afterward  filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  who 
knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial  and  ex- 
ecution of  Hubs  and  Jerome,  ''they  went  to 
their  punishment  as  to  a  feast.  Not  a  word  es- 
caped them  which  gave  indication  of  the  least 
weakness.  In  the  midst  of  the  flames  they  sang 
uninterruptedly  to  their  last  breath.  No  phi- 
losopher ever  sufierod  death  with  such  constan- 
cy as  they  endured  the  flames." 


PEACOCK. 

r'  was  the  afternoon  of  a  beautifal  and  sunny 
day,  in  the  early  spring  time. 
•*  The  frethnen  of  tlio  ■olt6ii*d  air 
8Mn  told  that  winter  bad  boon  there.** 
But  for  away,  in  the  sheltered  hollows  of  the 
hill-side,  fre^  patches  of  verdure  were  daily 
gaining  on  the  fost-retreating  snows.  A  few 
bright,  hasy  clouds  were  floating  lasily  along 
the  horizon,  trailing  their  soft,  white  folds  of 
drapery  against  the  deep  lapis-lazuli  blue  of  the 
sky ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  twit- 
tering of  the  swallows,  if  they  could  not ''  make 
a  summer,**  at  least  gave  promise  of  one  near 
at  hand — ^when  a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  little 
girl,  of  twelve  years  old,  with  her  sun-bonnet 
hanging  on  her  arm,  emerged  from  the  back- 
door of  a  largo,  substantial-looking  farm-house, 
and  glancing  cheerfully  up  at  the  sunny  sky,  as 
if  her  young  spirit  drank  in  its  congenial  blithe- 
ness,  daintily  and  cautiously  picked  her  way 
over  the  wet  chips  and  moistened  ground  of  the 
door-yard  to  a  large  bam,  whose  wide-flung 
doors  hung  hospitably  open,  and  from  the  dusky 
interior  of  which  a  dear,  manly  voice  might  be 
heard  whistling  the  cheerful  air  of  a  popular 
tuae. 

*'  Jim  !**  said  the  little  maiden,  peering  earn- 
estly in  at  the  open  door,  and  shading  her  bright 
eyes  with  her  hand— for  the  long,  slanting  rays 
of  dusky  yellow  sunlight  which  streamed  across 


the  darkness  of  the  bam  daaded  her  viiioB; 
*'  Jimr-Jim  0*Brian !  are  you  here  ?** 

There  was  no  answer ;  bnt  the  meny  mmk 
suddenly  ceased. 

''  Jim  !**  repeated  the  child,  after  a  momatft 
pause,  "  are  you  here  ?** 

''  'Deed,  ^in.  Miss  Tazie,  I  am,**  answwed 
a  rough  hot  good-hnmored  v«^oe,  qieakiiif  with 
a  strong  Hibernian  accent.  **^  Didn^t  je  hsir 
me  Vice  ?" 

«*  Yes,'*  «aid  the  little  giri,  **l  heard  jw; 
but—** 

'*  But  ye  thought  I  wasn't  in  it  I  Yethoogfat, 
mebbee,  me  o*«es  wor  here,  and  med^wsnit-~ 
is  that  it  ?  Oh,  fie  tiien.  Miss  Tasie  desr;  if 
menj^said  (hat,  I  vronder  wo«ldn*t  it  be  a  bit 
of  a  blunder  now?** 

«<No,**  said  Miss  Theresa,  langbuig.  ''I 
mean  I  heard  yon  singing,  Jim ;  bat  I  ooaWt 
Me  you — and  I  can*t  see  yon  now  /** 

'*Thrue  for  yer.  Miss  Taaie;  and  wbstii 
the  raiflon  of  that,  I  wonder  ?  Is  It  becsie  as- 
silf  is  so  little,  or  becaae  yeez  dont  k)ok  ia  fl» 
right  place  ?** 

'*  But  where  art  you,  Jim  ?** 

**  Sure,  thin,  I'm  up  stairs." 

"Where?** 

"  Why,  where  would  I  be  but  up  fin  the  bsrn- 
chamber,  sitting  by  the  winder  V* 

"  Oh  yea,**  said  the  litde  girl,  advaacng  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  "  and  are  you  goisg  to 
stay  there?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Til  stop  here  till  me  woik 
is  done;  that  is,  if  Fm  not  tuck  off  or  called 
away.*' 

"Why,  what  work  are  you  aboot?  Wist 
are  you  doing  up  there  ?" 

"  Well,  thin,  ifs  sowing  I  am." 

"  Sewing?  Oh,  Jim!  I  did  not  knowthit 
you  knew  £ow  to  sew." 

"  Ye  didn't,  now  1  Well,  tfiin,  ICfl  Tkde, 
it  seems  I  can  do  more  nor  ye  tbouglit  I  cmM; 
and  mebbee  ye  don't  know  all  me  aeooo^lidi- 
ments  yet.** 

"Td  like  to  see  yon  sew,  ^m.  Msylcome 
up?** 

"Why  wouldn't  ye?  Sure  ye  may  if  yer 
like ;  on'y  mind  the  broken  step^  and  dont  git 
afaU." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  tlie  broken  step  a  Wt," 
said  the  healthy,  active  little  girl,  vptia^ 
with  agile  movements  up  the  steep  ladder-ftun, 
at  the  foot  of  which  she  had  been  standng  dt^ 
ing  the  foregoing  colloquy  with  her  mweencosh 
paaion.  "  So  here  I  come,  Jim.  I  shonMffie 
to  see  some  of  your  sewing,  of  a// things  in  the 
world  1  I  did  not  know  that  men  ever  sewed,** 
continued  she,  advancing  toward  Jim  CBrisa, 
a  middle-aged,  buriy,  but  honest  and  goodie- 
tured-looking  Irishman,  who,  seated  upon  a  loeg 
grain  chest  by  the  open  bam  window,  wai  bal- 
ly plying  his  needle.  "  Why,  Jim,  so  yon  sis 
really  sewing !  I  thought  you  were  only  fin- 
ning.    Why,  Jim,  how  droll  you  db  took  T 

•*  And  so  ye  did  not  belave  me,  MissTsner 
said  O'Brien,  looking  up  with  a  meny  twiaUe 
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la  hit  lionest  blae  eyes.  ''Now  is  not  that 
hard  oo  me,  and  I  telliog  ye  the  blissid 
throth?" 

*'0h,  what  a  fimny  big  needle,  Jim!  Do 
let  me  look  at  it.  Why,  it  has  got  three  flat 
sides  to  it ;  and  oh  1  what.a  great,  big  eye !  I 
guess,  Jim,  that's  the  sort  it's  easy  for  the  cam- 
els to  go  throng ;  and  yon  are  sewing  with 
twine,  tool  Oh!  Jim,  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  sew  at  ali  with  soch  needles  and  such 
thietd." 

"  Better  a  dale  than  I  could  wid  one  of  yer 
little  finnikin  things,  which  would  be  lost  in  me 
domsy  big  fingers.  Pea-cocib/  it's  mesilf 
wouldn't  know  had  I  honld  uy  it  or  not." 

"I  dont  beliere  I  could  set  a  stitch  with 
yours,  Jim.     Do  let  me  try." 

"No  no.  Miss  Tazie;  don't  be  bothering 
me.  Keep  off  I  Te'U  on'y  hurt  yer  own  hands, 
and  be  a  hindering  mine ;  and  what  'ud  be  the 
use  ?  No,  ye  keep  to  your  work,  and  lave  me 
ke^  to  mine ;  that  will  be  best  ftjir  die  two  of 
us." 

"  And  what  a  fanny  thimbla,  Jim  I  Why, 
it  has  got  no  top  to  it !" 

"Ko  more  it  don't  want  one,"  said  Jim, 
stitching  away  resdutely. 

"And  what  in  the  world  are  yon  making, 
Jim?" 

"I  ain't  making  nothing,"  said  O'Brian; 
"I'm  a  tnmding,  Ter  grandpa  said  I  wor  to 
go  to  mill  o'  Monday ;  and  so,  yer  see,  I  wor 
jist  getting  me  ould  male-bags  ready ;  and, 
pea-ooci;/  it's  time  they  tooM  mended  1  See 
the  tundering  big  patch  I'm  after  putting  on 
this  one !" 

"  Jim,"  said  little  Theresa,  musingly,  as  she 
itood  watching  his  opetations ;  *'  Jim,  what  do 
you  always  say  *  pea-coc^'  for  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Jim,  "sure  there  isn't  any 
hamm  in  Ma/,  any  way.     la  there,  now  ?" 

"  No ;  no  hamiy  Jim — ^no,  I  suppose  not ;  nor 
any  good  either." 

"I  dun'  know  that,"  said  Jim,  gravely; 
"mebbee  if  I  didn't  say  that  same  I'd  say 
worser." 

"  Bat  it  does  sonnd  $o  droll  I  What  in  the 
world  do  yon  say  it  far  V* 

"Oh,  becaze  —  becaze,  Miss  Tazie  dear,  ye 
see,  I've  got  die  trick  of  It.  I  lamed  it  a  good 
while  aga" 

"  Ton  learned  it,  Jim  ?  Why,  it  was  a  fan- 
ny thing  to  learn,  I  thii^ ;  and  who  taught  you, 
I  wonder?" 

"And  who  tadied  me,  is  it,  Miss  Tazie? 
Well,  then,  nobody  didn't  tcuM  me  to  say  it ;  I 
Uraed  it  of  myself— jist  tuck  it  up,  as  it  were ; 
but  Mhe  at  first  pnt  me  upon  saying  it-— May  the 
holy  saints  make  her  bed  in  glory,  and  kape  her 
in  blissidness  forever  and  ever  1     Amen." 

"  She  I  her !"  said  little  Theresa,  resuming 
the  ccmversation  after  a  few  moments'  pause ; 
for  James's  unexpected  and  vehement  exclama- 
tion had  sorprifed  and  silenced  her ;  "  and  was 
it  a  woman,  then,  who  taught  yon  to  say  *  pea- 
cocfcf" 


"  No,"  said  Jim,  gravely,  "  she  wasn't  a  wo- 
man ;  she  was  a  young  leddy — a  raal  bom  led- 
dy;  bnt  she  was  not  mnch  older  nor  yerself. 
Miss  Tazie.  And  I  didn't  mane  she  tached  ma 
to  say  it,  nather — on'y  that  she  first  put  me 
upon  saying  it." 

"Jim,"  said  the  little  girl,  after  another 
short  pause,  "  I  came  out  to  ask  you  to  tell  me 
a  story  this  afternoon ;  can't  you  tell  me  about 
that  young  lady  ?    Now  do  /" 

"  I  could,"  said  O'Brian,  hesitating.  "  Bnt 
what  wnd  be  the  use  ?  'Twas  a  good  while  ago 
— 'twas  whin  I  first  comed  out  to  this  country." 

"  Oh !  do  tell  me  now — ^that's  my  good  Jim ; 
you  never  did  tell  me  about  your  coming  over 
here.  Begin  at  the  beginning  now;  tell  me 
how  you  came  to  leave  Ireland  and  all  about 
your  passage  out,  and  where  yon  landed,  and 
all  i  will  you  now  ?  That's  my  good  Jimmy ; 
and  I  wiU  sit  here,  close  by,  and  see  yon  work." 
And  springing,  as  she  spoke,  up  on  to  the  top 
of  the  grain-chest,  she  seized  upon  the  peck 
measure  in  which  James  had  deposited  his  ball 
of  twine,  his  shears,  and  wax,  and  hastily  in- 
verting it,  and  perching  hesielf  upon  it,  she 
rested  her  plump,  round  arms  upon  her  lap,  and 
prepared  herself  to  listen  vigorously. 

"Whist I  Miss  Tazie!"  said  Jim,  gathering 
up  his  scattered  implements.  "What  do  ye 
niake  way  wid  me  womk-box  for  ?  Oh,  pea- 
oock  I  but  it's  yersilf  has  the  illigunt  manners ! 
Free  and  aisy  ye  are,  onyhow !" 

"Never  n^ind  the  woik-box,  Jim  (here's your 
wax,  though).  Now  tell  me  how  you  came  to 
leave  Ireland,  and  all  about  it." 

"  Well  thin,  Miss  Tasie,  if  yer  must  know, 
it  was  becaze  I  met  wid  the  big  sorrow  there — 
I  lost  me  on'y  child,  me  little  Jamsie.  He  wor 
nigh  upon  fbnr  year  old,  and  oh !  Miss  Tazie, 
he  wor  jist  die  cutest,  crabbedest,  puttiest  lit- 
tle fellow  ye  iver  did  see  1— full  of  his  fun,  and 
with  his  putty  blue  eyes,  and  his  curly  yellow 
hair.  Ah  I  and  the  mither's  heart  wor  bound 
up  in  him — ^not  to  say  me  own,  too.  Oh,  Miss  I 
he  wor  so  crabbed  and  knowing  like,  ye'd  jist 
die  to  hear  him  talking  so  sinsible,  and  he  so  lit- 
tle I  And  it's  not  a  bit  of  a  lie  I'm  telling  y t, 
he'd  sing  and  whistle  '  Paddy  Carey'  and  *Roiy 
O'More'  betdier  and  more  corrict  nor  mesilf 
could  do.  And  whin  I'd  come  home  to  roe  bit 
place  at  night,  afther  me  day's  woruk  wor  over, 
he'd  kim  rinning  out  to  mate  me,  and  lape  up 
into  me  armns,  and  he'd  talk  so  cute  like ! 

"  But  he  wor  tindher.  Miss ;  he  wasn't  like  a 
working  man's  child  should  be  at  all ;  he  wor 
rosy,  too,  and  as  plump  as  a  partridge  I  Bnt 
he  was  toft  like,  jist  as  soft  as  a  bit  of  butter; 
there  wasn't  any  good  strength  at  all  in  him, 
and  he  couldn't  stand  hate  nor  cold ;  and  one 
day  he  tuck  the  convulsions,  and  before  the 
blissid  sun  wint  down  God  had  me  little  Jamsie 
-^and  I  had  no  child  I 

^Well,  ye  see,  Miss  Tazie,  I've  thought 
since,  mebbee  the  blissid  Yargin  seen  he  wor  too 
tinder  and  delicate-like  for  a  poor  man's  child; 
sure  and  sartin  his  litde  bones  would  niver  have 
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hardened  to  the  labor  that  would  be  his  portion 
in  this  life;  tore,  he  couldnU  work;  and  so,  jist 
in  marcy,  she  tnck  him  to  hiren  while  he  wor 
0till  at  his  play.  I  can  see  this  now,  Mist  Ta- 
zie — and  praise  be  that  I  can  ! — ^but  I  couldn't 
see  it  then,  nohow ;  me  way  was  all  dark!" 

"My  father  says,"  said  little  Theresa,  sooth- 
ingly— for  in  virtue  of  her  being  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman,  she  held  herself  called  upon  to 
speak  a  "good  word**  in  due  season — "my  fa- 
ther says,  that  what  seems  to  us  a  great  sorrow 
at  the  time,  often  proves  to  be  a  great  blessing ; 
only  we,  poor  mortals,  can  not  see  it.** 

"True  for  ye,  and  I  dare  say  his  honor's 
ri^t  entirely.  But,  Miss  Tazie,  dear,"  said 
James,  with  that  sudden  transition  from  grief 
to  mirthfulness  which  is  one  of  the  many  pecul- 
iar  traits  of  the  Irish  character,  "what  do  you 
talk  that  a  way  for?  Poor  ^/fc*,  indeed  I  Why 
thin,  it*s  yersilf  and  poverty  might  be  married 
ony  day  in  the  week,  and  the  priest  his  own  silf 
wouldn't  so  much  as  speak  to  forbid  the  bans." 
-  "What  do  you  mean,  Jim,  by  that?**  said 
Miss  Tazie,  glancing  from  beneath  her  long 
lashes  an  indignant  look,  half  questioning,  half 
angry.  "I  don*t  want  to  many  poverty  any 
day  in  the  week.     What  do  you  say  that  for  ?" 

"  No  more  I  wouldn't,  if  I  was  ye,"  said  Jim, 
laughing  heartily.  "  No  more  I  don't  want  ye 
to,  Miss  Tazie,  darlint !  No,  no.  I  on'y  meant 
there  wasn't  any  sort  of  rekuionship  between  yer- 
silf and  poverty." 

Little  Theresa  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say 
**  Qo  on ;"  but  it  was  plain  to  see  that  Jim's  logic 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  that  she  con- 
sidered the  proposed  match  as  a  very  ineligible 
connection  for  her. 

"Well,  then,"  resumed  O'Brian,  going  back 
to  his  story,  "  I  sorrowed  badly  for  me  child. 
Te  see,  me  own  father  and  mither  died  airly, 
while  I  wor  but  a  slip  of  a  boy  mesilf,  and  I 
niver  had  the  brother  nor  sister ;  and  little  Jamsie 
was  all  I  had,  of  me  own  like,  in  the  wide  world, 
and  my  very  heart  hungered  for  him.  Day 
afther  day  I  wint  out  to  me  womk  wid  the 
heavy  sorrow  lying  like  a  big  stone  on  me ; 
and  whin  I'd  come  back  at  night,  sure  it  would 
be  worse  agin ;  for  besides  me  own  miss  of  him, 
there  wor  the  poor  woman  jist  fritting,  fritting 
for  her  child,  and  I'd  no  rist  be  day  or  be  night ! 

"And  thin  it  was  that  the  throuble  kim  upon 
Ireland,  ye  know — the  potato-rot  and  the  fam- 
ine, ye've  heard  tell  on't — and  in  the  hoith  of  it 
the  master  I  worked  for  died  sudden,  and  no- 
body knew  what  had  becum  of  the  property. 
Sure  all  had  gone  to  the  bad  entirely ;  and  his 
family  wor  all  broke  up,  and  every  thing  they 
had  was  canted,  and  I  was  lift  widout  a  hand's 
turn  of  womk,  and  ivery  thing  had  ris  on  us. 

"Thin  hersilf—that's  Nora— begun  to  taze 
me  to  go  to  'Merica  wid  her.  She  said  she  had 
two  brithers,  and  mesilf  an  uncle  there-— but 
more  by  token,  wo  niver  seen  'um  yit,  and  sfiver 
is  like  to ;  for  her  two  brithers  is  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  me  uncle  hJld  died  up  in  Mount  Be- 
oi*— and  why  wouldn't  we  go  ?     Sure,  she  said, 


we'd  the  money  thin  to  bring  us  orer,  and  if  ws 
waited  much  longer,  the  way  thingt  wts^  we 
wouldn't,  mebbee,  be  able  to  go. 

"  And,  oh,  thin  the  illignnt  stories  that  Koib, 
the  crather,  tould  of  the  country !  How  wages 
wor  so  high,  and  things  so  chape,  it  was  jist 
mate  three  times  the  day,  and  no  thanks  to  no- 
body !  And  how  the  price  of  one  day's  worak 
would  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  or  the  making  of  a 
gownd  and  a  pair  of  shoes ;  and  howgouJd  wor 
to  be  picked  up  in  the  very  streets,  it  wor  so 
plinty ;  and  how  the  veiy  poorest  there  wis 
wore  on'y  the  broadclotii  coat,  and  the  ifft 
gownd,  and  they  wouldn't  let  yer  wear  any  otk- 
er;  and  how  it  was  no  use  at  all  to  be  bother- 
ing to  take  our  ould  things  wid  us,  for  they'd  be 
after  giving  us  new  directly  we  got  there,  ibid 
oh,  pea-oodk !  the  big  fools  we  was !  we  niva 
thought  to  be  asking  who  th^  wor,  that  'od  be 
so  ginerous  to  us !  and  more  be  token,  we  nirer 
found  out  to  this  day. 

"Well,  Miss  Tazie,  the  long  and  the  tbort 
of  it  all  was :  me  own  place  wor  jist  like  a  grtfe- 
yard  to  me,  now  Jamsie  wor  gone,  and  odd 
Ireland  going  to  the  bad,  day  be  day ;  aad  me- 
silf didn't  care  did  I  go  or  stay,  so  I  jist  let  the 
woman  have  her  way,  and  so  we  corned  over  to 
*Merica." 

"And  did  you  have  a  good  passage,  Jim? 
Tell  me  about  your  voyage." 

"  Well,  Miss,  I  don't  say  but  we'd  tomt  bard 
weather ;  but  it  wor  middling  good  the  most  ont, 
and  we  had  a  putty  good  run,  but  we  wu  aw- 
ful crowded !  Misery,  sickness,  and  death  goes 
iveiy  where,  and  ye've  a  right  to  say  they 
wouldn't  be  missing  in  an  emigrant  ship,  wid 
more  nor  four  hunderd  passiRgen  in  her !  Bat 
we  came  over  safoly— thanks  be  to  the  Power 
that  kep  us  !*' 

"And  where  did  you  land,  Jim  ?  And  how 
did  you  like  the  looks  of  our  conntiy?" 

"  We  Uinded  in  New  Toric,  Miss ;  and  fiuth, 
Miss  Tazie,  glad  enough  were  we  to  set  fat  on 
the  firm  land  agin.  But,  indade,  and  I  had  no 
time  to  spind  in  looking  about  me,  kit  me  mon- 
ey wor  mostly  gone,  and  I  had  to  be  seeking  for 
woruk." 

"  But  where  did  you  go  first,  ^m— the  rery 
first,  >-tl  of  ai/r 

"  Oh,  pea-codb  /  Mesilf  fiiund  it  hard  to  get 
a  shilter  for  our  heads  at  first,  for  Td  nobodf 
to  spake  the  good  word  for  me,  and  hot  little 
money  in  me  pouch ;  and  the  timid  folks  wv  m 
dread  of  the  ship-faver,  and  the  respietabk  ooes 
wor  afraid  of  the  diet,  and  the  poorest  ooes 
wor  afiraid  of  me  poverty ;  and  so  I  had  to  tske 
jist  what  I  could  get,  and  that  wor  poor  eooogh. 
I  wint  into  a  boarding-house,  Ihey  called  it ;  hot 
oh!  Miss  Taxie,  what  a  place  that  was  l—oojs^t 
crowded,  hot,  and  dirty ;  full  of  crying  childreB, 
seolding  women,  and  drinking  men.  Oh  this, 
but  indade  hersilf  wor  homesick  and  hrtnA 
there  —  and  she  praying  me  to  take  her  oat  of 
it  or  she'd  die— and  what  could  I  do  ?  Eveiy 
day  rd  go  to  the  intelligenoe  office  and  thiy 
for  woruk,  and  couldn't  get  it.    There  wor  plin- 
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ty  of  wonik  to  be  done — splint/  of  penons  want- 
ing BcrvftntB — baft  /  didn*t  seem  to  be  the  one 
thej  wanted. 

'*  One  girftleman  wanted  a  man  to  do  hoose- 
womk ;  but  he  couldn't  take  the  two  of  us,  and 
sore  I  couldn't  lave  henilf  behint  me.  One 
wanted  a  salesman,  and  I  didn't  know  the  mon- 
ey. One  wanted  one  thing,  and  one  wanted  an- 
other ;  but,  pea-oodb  /  it  seemed  as  if  nobody 
wanted  jist  me  I  At  long  last  there  kim  one 
gintleman,  and  he  wanting  a  driver;  and  sure, 
I  thought,  that' a  do  for  me ;  faith,  but  Fm  thai, 
if  Tm  any  thing." 

'^ '  Are  ye  uMd  to  horses  ?'  he  sez  to  me. 

** '  Sure,  thin,  I  am.  Sir,'  ses  I.  *  Tve  been 
round  horses  iver  since  I  wor  big  enough  to 
stride  one.* 

'*  *  And  are  ye  used  to  driving  ?'  he  sez. 

"  ''Deed,  thin,  and  I  am,  Sir,'  ses  I. 

" '  And  what  have  yer  been  used  to  driv- 
ing ?'  he  sez. 

**  *  Tve  dmve  a  jaunting-cart  and  a  tax-cart, 
yer  honor,'  sez  I. 

'*  The  gintleman  laughed.  '  I  wanted  a  man 
to  drive  a  coach  and  pair,'  ses  he ;  '  have  yeez 
iver  done  that  ?' 

"  *  No,  yer  honor.  Sir,*  sez  I,  *  sure  and  I 
niv^r  did.'    And  I  seen  I  wouldn't  do  for  him. 

"  And,  Miss  Tazie  dear,  ivery  day  whin  I'd 
go  back  hersilf  would  come  out  to  mate  me ; 
and  whin  I'd  shake  me  head  she'd  fling  the 
apron  over  her  £ftce  and  cry. 

*'  Well,  there  wor  an  ould  woman,  one  Miss 
MOra,  stopping  at  the  same  house — and  she 
from  the  one  place  wid  us,  and  knew  all  our 
folks,  on'y  she  wor  unknownst  to  me,  for 
she'd  been  in  the  country  before  iver  I  wor 
bom,  «nd  knew  all  its  ways  like.  She  sez  to 
me,  one  day,  sez  she,  '  It's  ye  are  too  honest, 
Mr.  O'Brine,'  sez  she.  *  If  ye  go  on  this  a-way 
telling  on  yerself,  and  putting  the  bad  word  on 
ye,  ye'll  niver  git  a  sitivation.  Who's  to  take 
ye  if  ye  let  on  ye  can't  do  nothing  ?' 

<t  « Thrue  for  ye,  mistress,'  sez  I ;  '  but  how 
can  I  help  it  ?  I  can't  put  the  lie  on  'em,  can 
I?' 

"  '  No  more  ye  needn't,'  sez  she ;  *  ye  can 
tell  the  thruth,  but  ye  needn't  tell  the  whole 
thruth,  any  way.  Whin  they  axes  ye  kin  ye 
do  thisy  or  kin  ye  do  that?  can't  yer  jist  put  a 
bould  face  upon  ye,  and  make  as  though  ye 
know'd  all  about  it,  and  let  them  take  ye  on 
thrial?' 

<*  *  Yes,  gossip,'  sez  I ;  '  and  whin  I'd  be  tried 
rd  be  found  wanting,  and  sure  Fd  be  disnuss- 
ed.' 

**  'Well,'  sez  the  ould  woman,  *  and  what  if 
yer  was  ?  Sure  ye'd  a  had  yer  board  and  wages 
for  that  much  time,  at  least-^and  lamed  some- 
thing, too,  if  ye  was  not  jist  that  stupid ;  and 
ye  might  get  a  char-oc-ter  for  being  honest,  and 
civil,  and  steady,  and  qidte  into  the  baigain; 
and  sure  that  would  help  pass  ye  into  another 
phM» ;  and  there,  if  ye  kep  your  eyes  open,  ye*d 
lam  a  little  more ;  and  so  ye*d  keep  moving  on, 
Uming  one  thing  A«re,  and  another  thore^  till, 


little  by  little,  ye'd  pick  up  a  dacint  eddication, 
and  ye'd  lam  in  time  to  be  a  raal  servant,  and 
thin  ye'd  be  fit  for  a  first-rate  place  and  ame 
the  good  wages.' 

**Well,  now.  Miss  Tazie  dear,  there  wor 
sinse  in  what  the  ould  body  sed ;  and  I  thought 
it  all  over  in  me  bed  that  night ;  and  the  next 
day  I  wor  at  the  intelligence  office  agin,  hoping 
rd  have  betther  luck ;  and  sure  enough  Uiere 
corned  in  a  young  gintleman,  wid  a  young  led- 
dy  wid  him,  and  oh  I  Miss  Tazie  dear,  me  heart 
warmed  to  'nm  at  wonst  they  kim  in ;  for  I  seen 
at  wonst  that  they  wor  the  rael  gintiy. 

'*  He  was  a  fine,  portly-lo<Aing  young  man, 
wid  a  raddy  cheek  and  a  bright  blue  eye,  and  a 
stately  way  wid  him ;  and  his  sister— the  young 
leddy— oh !  Miss  Tazie,  she  wor  on'y  a  dip  4>f 
a  girl ;  but  wasn't  she  therbig  beauty — ^wid  her 
cheeks  jist  as  red  as  the  roses,  and  her  great, 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  her  long,  fair  hair  ?" 

<*  Was  her  hair  like  mine,  Jim  ?"  said  little 
Theresa,  tossing  back  her  sunny  curls. 

*'No,  Miss  Tazie  dear,  it  wasn't,"  said 
0*Brian,  regarding  her*  attentively.  **Your 
hair  is  fair  and  putty,  but  it's  not  like  hers 
was.  Hers  wor  more  browner ;  and  in  the  sun 
it  glinted  jist  like  threads  of  raal  gould — sich 
as  the  fairies  spin.  Oh !  I  knew  they  wor  the 
raal  gintry  jist  as  soon  as  me  two  eyes  fell  on 
them ;  I  seen  it  in  their  very  walk — ^I  heard  it 
in  their  vices — ^I  felt  it  in  ivery  thing  they  sed 
or  done.     There  was  no  mistaking  them  I 

**  Well,  they  walks  up  to  the  desk  in  a  quite 
way,  and  he  spakes  to  the  intelligencer  man ; 
and  then  he  turns  round  to  us,  and  looks  about, 
and  he  sez, 

"  *  The  gintleman  is  wanting  a  gar^ner.  Is 
any  of  yeez  used  to  gar'nering  ?'  And  nobody 
moved  a  foot. 

**  Ob,  thin.  Miss  Tazie,  I  bethought  me  of 
what  old  Mistress  M*6ra  had  sed ;  and  I  gets 
up,  wid  the  \Ao(A  tingling  all  over  me  body,  as 
if  it  would  spurt  out  at  me  finger-ends,  and  I 
jist  walks  over  to  the  table,  and  I  sez,  ^  Could  I 
sarve  yer  honor  ?' 

**  And  he  takes  a  long  look  at  me,  and  then 
he  sez,  kind  of  pleasant  like,  and  friendly,  as  it 
were, 

** '  Ye  look  strong  and  able,  my  friend,'  he 
sez.     *  Do  ye  understand  gar'nering  Y 

**  *I  knows  how  we  gardens  at  home,  yer 
honor,'  sez  I ;  '  but  I'm  new  to  the  country,  and 
the  ways,  mebbee,  is  different  like.' 

**'And  where  have  ye  worked?'  he  sez  to 
me. 

**  *  Sure  I  bin  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  in 
Ireland,  yer  honor,'  sez  I ;  and  so  I  had,  but 
not  as  the  gardener,  (May  I  be  forgiven  that 
much  of  a  lie,  for  me  case  wor  disperate !) 

*'  *  But  who  have  ye  worked  for  at  home,  my 
man  ?'  he  sez  to  me  next. 

<'  <  I  worked  for  Colin  O'Hara  last,  yer  hon- 
or,' sez  I ;  and  that  wor  all  true. 

"  'Was  ye  AaocZ-gar'ner  there?'  sez  he. 

*'  Oh,  murther !  thinks  I,  now,  thin,  I'm  bate 
intirely;  for  I  can't  tell  him  such  a  big  lie  as 
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thaty  and  he  and  the  gwmte  young  leddy  looking 
fall  in  the  face  of  me ;  and  thin  I  jist  thinked 
to  mesilf,  '  The  troth  may  be  blamed,  but  oan*t 
be  shamed,'  and  I  made  answer  to  him, 

'*  *  'Deed,  thin,  yer  honor,  rU  not  pat  the  lie 
on  ye.     I  wasn*t  head-goi^ner  Uiere.' 

**  Whin  I  sed  that  the  gkitleman  tamed  and 
spoke  to  the  yoong  leddy,  and  they  both  smiled, 
and  then  they  two  talked  together  a  piece  in 
some  kind  of  a  forren  tongne — it  might  be 
Frinch ;  I  don't  think  it  wor  the  Latin,  for  1 
nirer  heerd  Father  Biley  spake  it  so  nately; 
and  wouldn't  it  be  jist  a  sin  and  homing  shame 
to  be  saying  they'd  bate  his  Riyerenee  at  that, 
and  he  brooght  op  to  the  same,  and  they  on'y 
two  yoong  Pro-fesf-ants  ?  Well,  thin  he  toms 
to  me  agin,  and  he  sez,  ^ 

*<  *  How  hnff  did  fe  sarve  Sir  Colin?'  he  ses. 

'*  *  I  stopped  wid  hiniself  foor  years  and  five 
months,  yer  honor.' 

**  *  And  have  ye  a  character  firom  Sir  Colin  ?' 

"  *  What  is  it,  yer  honor.  Sir?'  sez  I. 

''  *  A  recommend,  that  is,'  sez  the  intelli- 
gencer man.  *  Haven't  ye  a  bit  writing  from 
%  Colin  to  spake  for  yer?' 

"*No,  then,  Sir,'  I  sez,  « I  haven't— the 
more's  the  pi^.  Bat  the  way  it  was,  the  oold 
master  died,  and  the  fiunily  wor  broke  op,  and 
rd  not  the  heart  to  be  throabling  the  mistress, 
poor  lady,  and  she  in  the  great  sorrow,  too;  and 
more  nor  that,  I  didn't  know  woold  it  be  asked 
of  me,  eiUier.* 

'<  Thin  the  glntleman  and  the  IntelHgencer 
looked  at  each  other,  and  I  eoold  read  the  mean- 
ing jist  as  plain  as  if  they  sed  tiie  words,  *  That's 
on'y  an  excuse ;  they  a/l  sez  the  likes  of  theU ;' 
and  a  bright  thought  comed  into  me  head.  I 
had  an  oold  letter  fh>m  the  master  aboat  sell- 
ing some  oats  for  him ;  Fd  seen  it  the  night  be- 
fore whin  I  bin  counting  out  me  bit  money, 
and  I  jist  kep  it  for  the  sake  of  the  oold  times ; 
so  I  whips  oat  me  wallet  and  gives  him  the  let- 
ter ;  and  whin  he'd  read  it,  he  sez  to  me, 

**  *  That's  as  good  as  a  recommend,'  he  sez ; 
*  for  it  shows  yer  employer  put  the  trust  in  yer. 
And  is  there  nobody  here  who  knows  yer  to 
speak  for  yer  ?' 

"  *Not  a  one,  yer  honor,'  sez  I.  'There's 
not  a  one  in  the  country,  save  me  ould  woman, 
as  iver  I  laid  me  two  eyes  on  tul  I  kim  here.' 

"  *  So  much  the  betther  for  ye,*  sez  he,  laugh- 
ing; *ye'll  have  the  fiswer  followers.'  And 
then  ho  axed  me  a  hape  more  quistions,  and 
I  made  answer  to  them  all  the  best  I  could ; 
and  then  he  talked  agin  to  the  young  leddy, 
and  sure  I  am  she  spoke  the  good  word  for  me, 
for,  after  a  little,  he  sez, 

«  *  WeU,  my  man,  I  think  Til  give  ye  the 
trial.     What  wages  do  ye  ask  me  ?' 

"  'Faith,  yer  honor,  Sir,'  sez  I,  *yer  own 
self  knows  best  about  tlkat.  Sure  ye  knows  the 
work  and  the  wages,  and  meself  don't ;  and  111 
go  bail  for  it  yer  honor  is  not  the  one  to  take 
the  mane  advantage  of  a  poor  man ;  Jbt^by  he ' 
a  stranger.  Make  the  tarms  to  suit  yerself.  ' 
Jist  take  me  on  thiyal,  and  give  me  what  me  I 


wonrnk  is  worth ;  and  III  be  eontfait  and  grata- 
fill  to  yeez.' 

"  *  Very  well,'  he  sez.  *  Ye  may  begin  at 
twinty-five  dollars  a  monft,  and  f^  hoose-rist 
and  firing,*  sez  he ;  *and  if  I  find  ye  ame  more 
I'll  pay  ye  more.' 

*<OhI  Miss  Taxie,  wasn't  that  the  glad  hoar 
for  me?  The  h^urt  in  me  wor  so  full,  I  war 
feared  tlie  big  tears  would  borvt  out  if  I  spoke 
agin,  and  to  I  only  bows. 

''  Well,  he  goes  op  to  the  desk,  and  he  takei 
oot  a  bit  card  and  writes  on  the  back  o(%  and 
then  he  calls  me. 

**  *  Here  is  me  address,*  he  sez,  *  and  yer  di- 
rections ;  here  is  yer  railroad  ticket— ye*!!  come 
in  the  cars.' 

"  'And  whin  will  we  come,  yer  honor?'  I  sez. 

''  *  Tuesday  is  the  first  of  the  month,'  sez  he, 
<  and  ye  may  come  either  Saturday  or  Mondaj, 
as  yoo  like,  and  begin  work  on  Toesday.  And 
Pve  only  this  direction  to  give  ye  to  begin  wiA,' 
sez  he ;  '  mind  me  orders,  and  dcm't  desarc  me. 
If  ye  don't  know  how  to  do  any  thing,  don^ 
portend  ye  do,  and  do  it  wrong ;  but  ask  ne 
how  ni  have  it  done»  and  PU  diow  ye.' 

"  'Yes,  indade,  yer  honor, **  sez  I,  **I  Ml 
do  that  same,  and  thank  ye  too ;  sore  ye  knows 
I'm  not  osed  to  the  ooontry  nor  its  ways ;  bi^ 
faith,  ni  do  yer  bidding,  and  be  forever  obliged 
to  ye  fbr  yonr  instractions,  and  mebbee  FH  msJn 
up  in  sale  what  I  wants  in  experience.' 

'*  *  Very  well,'  sez  he ;  and  then  he  and  the 
yoong  leddy  bade  me  *  good-day*  sort  o*  friend- 
ly, and  wint  oot ;  and  I  jist  waited  till  they  bad 
gone,  to  be  sort  of  civil  like,  and  thin  I  were 
following  after,  for  I  wor  dying  to  teU  me  wo- 
man, whin  the  Intelligencer  stops  me. 

" '  Here,  thin !'  he  sez,  *  and  ain*t  ye  going 
to  pay  me  fee,  and  ye  afther  getting  such  an  il- 
ligont  sitoation?* 

"'Be  me  so^,  Sir!*  seal,  'wiQyeplazeto 
excose  me ;  sore  Td  be  the  mane  bffite  to  thiy 
to  be  shot  of  it  that  a-way ;  hot,  ye  see,  I  wor 
bothered  like,  talking  to  tiie  qosJi^.' 

"  So  I  pays  him  his  fee,  and  tiien  I  lez  to 
him,  'If  ye  plaze,  Sir,  whcu  is  the  wages  Fm  to 
be  getting?' 

" ' I  didn't  take  notice,'  sez  he;  'sue,  sad 
dont  ye  know  what  wages  ye  hired  for  ?' 

"'The  glntleman  sed  twinty-five  doBaits 
month,  Sir,'  sez  I. 

" '  Well,  then,  if  he  sed  twinty-five  doDifi 
a  month  I  sappose  he  meant  it ;  what  do  yer  ask 
me  for,  if  ye  Imow'd  it  yer  own  edf  ?* 

"'Faith,  Sir,' sez  I,  '  it's  meself  dont  knov 
the  money ;  what  umd  it  be  in  poonds,  sbillingi, 
and  pence?* 

"*0h,  thaet  it,  is  St r  sez  he;  'yer  gresa, 
hey  ?    Sore  that* s  five  poond  a  month.' 

"'Oh,  wisfaa-wishal'  sez  I;  *t^  ponnda 
month,  and  me  hoose--rint  and  firing  1  Oh, 
that's  the  illigont  wages !  Be  me  sowl,  bnt  ifk 
a  made  man  I  am  entirely  I*  and  I  catcbed  np 
me  hat,  aod  was  oot  of  the  shop  and  doon  the 
street  in  a  jifiy ;  for,  oh !  tiie  way  seemed  Ion; 
to  me  tin  rd  tell  poor  Nora! 
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'*  Whin  I  got  into  the  street  where  the  board- 
iog-houBe  wor,  sure  enough  I  seen  her— the 
poor  cratber — and  she  laning  over  tho  shop- 
door,  looking  up  and  doon,  thrying  to  get  a 
brithe  of  frish  air,  mebbee;  for  thou^  it  wor 
on'jT  about  this  time  of  year,  it  wor  warm  for  the 
season,  and  the  dose,  dirty,  miserable  little 
8hq>  wor  hot  and  stifling  to  the  poor,  worried, 
heut-sore,  home-sick  woman — and  I  seen  the 
stain  of  tears  upon  her  cheek.  When  she  seen 
me  she  started,  and  looked  wild  like  at  me,  and 
I  made  her  a  sign  to  come  oot  wid  me,  and  she 
flung  her  shawl  over  her  head  and  lin  out  to 
me  *,  and  whin  we  had  turned  the  comer  I  tuck 
hoold  of  her  arm,  and  sez  I  to  her,  *Nora,  wo- 
man !  how  would  yees  like  to  be  wife  to  a  gin* 
tleman*s  head  gar'ner,  wid  a  nate  little  cottage 
all  to  ourselyes,  and  five  pounds  a  month?' 

^*  Poor  woman  I  she  looked  in  me  fiuia,  and 
the  big  tears  kim ;  and  then  she  sed,  sadly, 
*  Jim,  ye'TO  bin  dhnnking.  Me  poor  ladl  the 
sorrow's  too  hard  on  ye  T 

"  'No^  no,  Nora,'  sex  I;  Mt's  not  drunk  I 
am;  on'y  me  head's  turned  wid  the  luck,  for 
it's  all  true  i  Nora,  woman  dear,  it's  no  lie  I'm 
telling  ye ;  and  we'll  be  out  of  this  before  Sat- 
urday night  r 

**  Och  I  thin  the  poor  crather  she  cried  worse 
nor  iver,  for  the  very  joy. 

*^  ^Nora,  maToumeen,'  sez  I,  'sure  and  do 
ye  cry  now^  whin  we're  jist  out  of  the  woods  ? 
Whist  I  woman  dear.  Sure  ye  must  rin  in  and 
get  on  yer  doak,  and  gp  out  wid  me  and  buy 
me  a  new  jacket  and  a  gar'ner's  apron ;  and  ye 
must  rid  jferseifup  a  little,  too,  Nora,  that  we'll 
not  be  bringing  discredit  on  the  new  master ; 
for,  plaze  the  Lord  to  spare  our  lives,  we'll  be 
laving  this  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

*'  So  while  herself  wor  making  ready  to  go 
oat,  I  jist  slipa  up  to  the  man  of  the  house,  and 
*Hev  ye  got  a  place  yet,  O'Brine  ?'  sez  he. 

<*  'I've  heerd  of  one,'  sez  I ;  for  I  thought  it 
wor  best  to  keep  dark  till  all  wor  sure,  for  how 
could  I  know  who  might  thry  to  cut  me  out  ? 
'There  is  one  Colonel  Berkley  as  wants  a  man.' 

"  '  What !'  sez  he,  '  Colonel  James  Berkley, 
ofW ,  is  it?' 

* '  *  The  very  same  I*  sez  L  *  Did  ye  iver  hear 
tell  of  him  ?* 

"  'Didn't  I  ?'  sez  he.  '  Why,  he  is  one  of 
the  very  tip-tops  I  Ye  would  be  in  luck  to  get 
service  wid  him  I    And  what  is  he  wanting  ?' 

"'I  think  it's  a  gafner,'  sez  I. 

"  '  And  don't  ye  wish  ye  may  get  it  ?'  sez  he, 
sneering  like.  Well,  I  never  let  on  another 
word ;  and  whin  herself  kim  down  we  wint  out 
together  and  bought  our  little  matters;  and 
Saturday  morning  we  wint  off  to  W— ^  in  the 
steam-cars. 

"  Oh  I  and  was  not  thai  the  beautiful  place  ? 
and  didn't  we  find  a  home  there  ?  Here  there 
was  no  lack  of  any  thing ;  there  was  full  and 
plinty  to  do  with ;  and  there  wor  all  sorts  of  il- 
ligunt  tools  (more,  be  token,  than  I  iver  seen 
before,  or  knew  the  uses  of) ;  and  all  kinds  of 
guild  mocA-ins  to  do  every  thing  in  the  world 


etuy  like ;  and  a  nate  little  cottage,  close,  near- 
hand,  convanient,  all  to  ourselves  t  Oh !  Miss 
Tazie,  Tve  been  alive  iver  since  I  wor  bom,  but 
I  niver  yet  laid  me  two  eyes  on  the  bate  of  it ! 
Snre  and  I  giv  satitfootion,  too;  for  I  had  a 
cha-rac-ter  to  earn,  and  me  heart  was  in  me 
woruk.  'I  used  to  be  at  it  in  the  morning  while 
the  stars  wor  in  the  sky,  and  I  wouldn't  quit  at 
night  till  I'd  see  no  longer.  Tes ;  and  ivery 
thing  thriv  wid  me ;  me  flowers  and  me  vegeta- 
bles got  the  praise ;  and  herself  wor  oontint, 
and  the  heavy  scmttow  passed  off  us,  and  I  wor 
hi^py. 

"  There  wor  many  young  leddies  in  the  fam- 
ily. There  was  the  master's  wife,  and  her  two 
sisters,  and  the  master's  young  sister,  and  his 
cousin ;  flne,  tall,  beautiful  young  leddies  they 
wor,  aU  of  'um ;  but  the  best  of  'um  all,  to  my 
thinking,  was  the  master's  sister.  Miss  Bosa- 
moad — her  that  I  seen  at  the  InteUigencer's,  ye 
mind.  She  wor  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and 
she  wor  in  the  gardens  more  nor  all  the  others 
put  together.  The  other  leddies  they  jist  walk- 
ed fr-ronnd,  wid  their  fine  leddy  and  gtntleman 
con4>any,  and  laughed  and  talked  pleasantly^ 
enough;  but  ah!  Miss  Bosamond's  wor  the 
light  foot  that  wor  round  me  beds  and  borders 
the  last  thing  at  night,  the  first  in  the  morning. 
She  wor  just  like  the  golden  butterflies ;  oh, 
how  idie  did  love  the  flowers  I  I  could  niver 
tell  her  a  thing  about  them  but  she  know'd  it 
all  aforehand ;  and  whin  a  new  flower  bloom- 
ed she  fbund  it  out  before  the  bees  did.  Tes ; 
and  she  had  iver  the  kind  word  to  say  to  me,  if 
it  wor  only  'A  beautiful  day,  James  1'  or  'A 
fine  rain  for  yer  carnations,  last  night,  James !' 
It  wor  cheering  like ;  and  I'd  be  as  }^eased  as 
if  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  had  spoke  to  me. 

"  And  now.  Miss  Tade,  I'm  coming  to  what 
put  me  upon  teUiag  yeez  this  story — how  I  lam- 
ed to  say '  pea^>oocil;  /*  Well,  ye  see,  whin  I  kim 
there  first  I  had  a  bad  trick  of  swearing.  I  used 
to  say,  'Be  Ood  I'  (saving  yer  presence)  ivery 
tin  words  I'd  say.  Well,  it's  a  wrong  thing ; 
but  it's  a  way  they  has  at  home ;  and  I  wor  so 
used  to  it  I  wouldn't  know  whin  I'd  say  it,  and 
if  I  did  I'd  think  it  no  harom,  becaze  Td  been 
used  to  it  all  me  days.  Tve  lift  it  out  in  toll- 
ing yon  this  becaze  I  have  lamed  betther  now ; 
but  if  this  time  had  been  that  time  ye'd  have 
heard  it  fifty  times  or  more. 

"  Well,  one  fine  summer  day,  in  the  after- 
noon, Miss  Bosamond  came  out.  She  had  jist 
got  some  new  plants,  and  I  should  go  and  set 
Uiem  out  for  her ;  and  I  wor  ready  enough  to 
do  that,  for  and  indade  it  wor  me  delight  to  do 
her  bidding,  and  most  of  all,  to  have  herself 
stand  by  and  dirict  me  worak.  T^ete  wor  very 
chice  plants,  and  Miss  Bosamond  wor  very  pur-^ 
tidar  'bout  their  names.  Every  one  on  'um 
wor  wrapped  up  in  its  own  paper,  wid  its  own 
name  on  it;  and  Miss  Bosamond  had  some 
nice  little  smooth  whito  tallies  in  her  hand,  and 
as  she  unrolled  each  paper,  while  j^^  out  the 
bulb,  herself  wroto  its  name  on  the  tally,  and 
guv  it  to  me  to  set  out  by  the  root.    By-and- 
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by,  whin  I  had  set  oat  one  of  *ani,  she  wint  to 
toss  me  the  tallj  to  pat  wid  it,  and,  pea-codb  / 
if  she  didn^t  make  a  mistake,  and  fling  her  fine 
great  gonld  pincil  right  awaj  into  the  hole 
among  all  the  dirt !  Of  coarse  I  picked  it  np 
in  less  than  no  time ;  and  as  I  wiped  it  on  me 
sleere  and  handed  back  agin,  I  sez,      - 

*'  *  Be  God,  Miss  Rosamond,  Fd  like  to  plant 
the  root  that  'ad  bear  sich  gonlden  frait  as  this 
isT 

*'  'James  I'  sez  she,  sort  of  cold  like  and  re- 
proringlj ;  and  I  thought  mebbee  I*d  made  too 
firee.  She  didn*t  say  anoUier  word ;  but  I  seen 
she  wor  displeased  wid  me,  and  I  was  ready  to 
have  bit  the  end  of  me  tongae  off  for  being  so 
bonld. 

^*  *  I  Jinmbly  ax  yer  pardon.  Miss,'  sez  I ;  and 
I  didn't  spake  agin,  on'y  *  Yes,  Miss,'  and  '  No, 
Miss,*  till  the  job  wor  done. 

** '  There,  James,'  she  sez  to  me,  and  she  aft- 
er giving  me  the  last  one, '  that  is  all ;  and  ye've 
done  them  jist  the  way  I  wanted  them  done.' 

<«  <rm  on'y  too  proad  if  Tve  plazed  ye.  Miss 
Rosamond,'  sez  L  'I'm  thinking  they  can't 
bat  grow ;  and,  be  God,  I  hope  they  will,  and 
bear  the  finest  flowers  iyer  ye  seen  yet.' 

"  '  Oh,  James  I*  sez  she  agin ;  and  this  time 
she  sed  it  in  a  sich  a  kind  of  frightened,  sob- 
bing way,  catching  up  her  brithe  like.  I  thought 
for  all  the  world  she  had  cat  her  hand  wid  me 
big  knife ;  and  I  started  up,  and  I  sez,  '  Miss 
Rosamond,  are  ye  harted  ?' 

'* '  Yes,  James,'  sez  she,  spaking  kind  of  sad 
and  moamful  like.  '  It  harts  me  to  hear  ye 
take  yer  Maker's  name  so  lightly.  I  think  it  is 
sinfol.' 

'"  I  .ax  yer  pardon.  Miss  Rosamond,'  sez  I ; 
'  sare  I  didn't  mane  to  offlnd  ye.  I  ax  yer  par- 
don. Miss,  a  thousand  times.' 

" '  It's  not  me  pardon  ye  most  need  to  ask, 
James,'  sez  she,  '  though  sich  language  is  dis- 
respictful  and  displazing  to  me,  too,'  sez  she, 
spaking  high  and  stately,  as  if  she  wor  the  reiy 
Pope  hisself ;  '  but  what  is  tin  thousand  times 
worse,'  sez  she,  '  it  is  disrespictful  and  displaz- 
ing to  Him  who  has  forbidden  us  to  take  His 
holy  name  in  rain,'  sez  she. 

*'  Well,  now.  Miss  Tazie,  ye'll  mebbee  not  be- 
laTe  it,  but  it's  no  lie  I'm  telling  ye :  though 
rd  heard  that  same  Commandmint  iyer  since 
I  wor  a  child,  I  niver  before  thought  of  its 
matdng* 

"  '  I'll  niyer  say  it  agin  as  long  as  I  liye,  IkDss 
Rosamond,'  sez  L  '  Sure  Fd  be  the  thafe  of 
the  world  if  Fd  be  disrespictful  to  jferself,  let 
alone  Hiyen's  glory !  And  I'll  jist  drop  it  en- 
tirely from  thig  out,*  But  that  wor  aisier  sed 
nor  done,  Miss  Tazie ;  for  ye  see,  otUd  dogs  and 
ould  habka  is  hard  to  bresik ;  and  as  I  spoke  I 
looked  up  at  her.  She  wor  standing  upon  a  lit- 
tle bank,  just  over  aginst  me,  wid  her  back  to 
the  setting  sun.  It  might  be  that  the  red  light 
which  wor  behint  her,  and  jist  op-/7o<-it  to  me, 
dazzled  me  eyes,  or  else  it  wor  Uie  tears  which 
blinded  me ;  but  as  she  stud  there,  widout  her 
bonnit,  and  she  drest  all  in  white,  wid  her  great 


innocent  blue  eyes  a-looking  up  to  hiyen,  and 
the  sun  shining  on  the  long  gouMen  hair  ftdling 
round  her  shoulders,  she  looked  for  all  the  world 
so  like  them  beautifal  picters  of  the  Bliand  Yar- 
gin,  and  the  Holy  Saints  wid  tiie  gloiy  round 
their  heads,  which  I  used  to  see  in  some  of  the 
fine  ould  churches  at  home  in  the  ould  comitrj, 
that,  before  I  thought  of  it,  I  whipped  off  me 
hat  and  begun  to  say  an  '  Ora  pro  nobis.'  Ah  I 
ye  need  not  laugh.  Miss  Tazie  I  If  ye'd  Ian 
there,  too,  and  seen  her,  ye'd  haye  done  the 
same  (supposing  yer  had  bin  a  Catholic— wliidi 
yer  mx,  more's  the  pity !)." 

"  And  what  did  the  young  lady  say  to  thstr 
said  Miss  Theresa,  recoyeiing  her  grarity  with 
an  effort. 

"Oh I  she  niyer  knew  what  I  done  it  for;  I 
didn't  say  it  out  loud,  but  in  me  heait,  softly 
like ;  and  whin  I  seen  her  looking  at  me,  I  ^ 
rubbed  me  arum  oyer  me  head,  this  a-waj,  and 
clapped  on  me  hat  agin ;  and  if  ^e  tudc  notiee 
of  me  at  alL,  she  on'y  thought  it  was  hot  asd 
tired  I  was ;  oh  I  she  niyer  mistrusted,  asd  I 
niyer  let  on ;  but  iyer  since,  from  that  day  to 
this  out,  whin  I  thry  at  me  prayers  to  think  of 
the  Blissid  Vargin  and  the  Holy  Saints,  I  can 
on'y  see  Miss  Rosamond  standing  as  she  itnd 
that  day,  between  me  and  the  gouMen  light, 
wid  the  glory  round  her  head  I  And  often  after 
that,  whin  I  wor  jist  upon  saying  them  words— 
for  they  would  sUp  out,  unlniownst  to  me— I'd 
catch  mesilf  up,  jist  in  time,  and  I'd  torn  it 
into  'pea-cocik/'  and  thin  she'd  smile,  and  say, 
'  Thank  ye,  James.'  And  fidth  I  wor  as  prond 
of  them  wotds  as  if  Fd  found  a  purse  of  goaid; 
and  that's  the  how  I  lamed  to  say  pea-ood;/" 

"Why,  Jim  I"  said  little  Theresa,  "how  yon 
didloyeherl  didn't  you?" 

"  No  I  Miss  Tazie,"  said  O'Brian,  indignant- 
ly, "  I  didn't.  Sure  and  it  wasn't  for  the  Ukei 
of  1116  to  be  loying  the  likes  oi  her;  I  wasnt 
her  aquil.     Loye  her  ?    No ;  /  Hverinced  herf* 

"  And  where  is  she  now,  Jim  f 

"  Gone  to  glory  I"  said  Jim,  without  looking 
up. 

"Dead!— what— dead?"  cried  little  Taae, 
bending  forward,  her  widely  opened  eyes  diet- 
ing in  sudden  terror.  "  Oh  I  Jim,  yon  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  she  is  deadf* 

"  Noy  Miss,"  said  James,  speaking  ihivk  asd 
huskily,  but  unconsciously  giying  utterance  to 
the  sublimest  truth  the  lips  of  man  can  otter: 
"  The  Wees  of  her  cannot  die!  She  has  gone 
from  this  worid  sure  enough;  but  whereirer 
God  and  the  holy  angels  is  liying  in  Uissidnes, 
thercy  I  know,  sure  and  sartin.  Miss  Rosamosd 
is  liying  too !" 

There  was  a  fiew  minutes'  silence  while  Jns 
stitohed  busily  at  his  meal-bags,  and  little 
Theresa  sat  twirling  his  great  shears,  apptrent- 
ly  lost  in  thought.  At  last,  bending  forward, 
she  spoke,  but  low  and  sofUy, 

"  Jim,  if  you  don't  mind,  will  you  tell  mo 
about  her  sickness  and  death  ?  I  should  like 
to  hear  more  about  her." 

"  WeU  then,  Mise  Tazie,  I  can't  he  telhag 
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je  much  abont  it,  for  I  don*t  know  much  me- 
self ;  I  think  it  wor  the  consomption,  though ; 
for  I  beer  tell  the  mither  of  'am  died  wid  it 
Mxm  after  that  one  wor  bom.  The  first  I  iver 
knew  of  her  being  sick  wor  at  Christmas-time. 
She  hadn't  ben  ont  to  the  green-honses  for  some 
days,  and  I  tell  ye  we  missed  her  there.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  flowers  missed  her,  they  nirer 
bloomed  so  good  whin  she  wouldn't  be  looking 
at  them ;  and  meself  missed  her  most  of  all,  for 
I'd  no  heart  to  me  woruk  and  she  not  coming 
to  overlook  me;  bat  it  had  been  damp  and 
lainy,  and  I  niver  mistrasted  but  that  wor  the 
reason. 

'*WellI  come  Christmas-day,  they  wor  to 
htTe  a  power  of  company,  as  they  allers  did  on 
that  day;  and  I  should  make  np  ivergreen 
wreaths  to  dress  off  the  rooms:  for  though 
they  was  'Mericans  bom  they  comed  of  an  ould 
English  stock,  and  they  loved  to  keep  up  all  the 
oold  coontry  ways. 

**Well!  whin  I'd  made  me  wreaths,  and  cut 
me  flowers,  it  come  into  me  head  Fd  jist  make 
up  a  6o-kay  for  Miss  Bosamond,  for  I'd  beam 
tell  that  she  wor  bom  at  Christmas-time :  so  I 
cut  a  beautifal  passion-flower — did  ye  iver  see  a 
passion-flower,  Miss  Tazie  ?"  Theresa  shook  her 
head.  ''Well  thin,  indade  it's  a  pity  but  ye 
did !  it's  the  most  holiest  and  curiousest  flower 
ye  iver  <&£  see !  I  have  an  ould  gar'nering  book 
at  home,  and  it  tells  all  about  it.  What's  this  it 
sez  ?  Stop  a  bit :  it  sez,  *  This  holy  and  beauti- 
fal flower,  which  wor  named  in  memory  of  the 
death  and  passion  of  our  Blissid  Saviour,  wor 
first  diskivered  by  the  mourning  disciples,  on 
the  hill  of  Calvary,  on  the  morning  afther  the 
Cmcifizion.'  .  And  then  it  goes  on  to  telThow 
it  bears  the  cross,  and  the  nails,  and  the  thorns, 
and  the  rays  of  glory,  and  the  twilve  disciples! 
And  if  s  all  true.  Miss  Tazie.  Sure  Fve  seen  'um 
meself oftin and oftin.  Oh!  I wishyeeo«iiibe 
seeing  one  of  'nm ;  I'd  walk  miles  to  get  ye  one, 
jist  to  be  looking  at,  it  is  so  wonderful  curious. 
Bat  them  flowers  is  what  we  used  to  call  *  eggs- 
bot-igs,'  and  doesn't  live  on'y  in  green-houses ; 
aod  I  don't  know  as  there  do  be  any  green- 
houses round  here.  • 

*'  So  I  pat  me  passion-flower  in  the  middle 
of  me  6o-ka7,  becaze,  ye  see,  it  wor  a  raal 
Christmas  flower ;  and  thin  I  pat  little  white 
lilies  and  green  leaves  qll  round  it ;  white  lilies 
and  green  leaves ;  white  lilies  and  green  leaves ; 
jist  them  and  nothing  more.  Oh,  it  looked  t^ 
fftmtr 

"What  were  the  white  lilies  for,  Jim?  What 
do  (%  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  white  lilies  is  holy  like,  isn't 
they?  Sure  k  not  they  the  on'y  flower  our 
Lord  tack  notice  of  whin  he  wor  upon  airth  ? 
and  where  is  this  it  sez,  '  Of  all  the  flowers  of 
the  whole  airth.  He  has  chosen  Himsilf  one 
lily!'  Isn't  that  in  Scripture,  Miss  Tazie?  I 
d<m't  justlj  kno#,  but  yer  pa  would.  Oh  yes, 
I  guess  HHes  i»  holy  I 

"Whin  me  flowers  wor  all  fixed,  I  tuck  me 
basket  on  me  arum  to  carry  them  up  to  the 


house ;  it  had  been  wet  and  rainy  for  some  days 
(I  told  ye  so,  yer  kbow),  but  the  night  afore 
Christmas  the  wind  changed  sudden,  it  cleared 
up  fair  and  cold,  and  it  friz ;  and  next  morning 
(Christmas-day,  ye  mind),  oh.  Miss  Tazie,  it 
wor  jist  a  glory  to  be  looking  at  it !  Jvery  little 
branch  and  twig,  'tray  up  to  the  very  tip  top  of 
the  tkllest  trees,  wor  cased  in  ice,  clear  and 
shining  as  barley  candy,  forenent  the  blue  sky  I 
There  wasn't  much  wind  at  all ;  but  now  and 
agin  there'd  be  a  litde  brith  to  sweep  the  boughs 
togither ;  and  thin  the  brittle  ice  would  crackle 
and  kim  down,  all  shining  like  diamonds  and 
jewels !  And  the  ground  below,  it  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  forty  thousand  rainbows  had 
been  thrashed  up  fine  and  sowed  over  it  broad- 
cast! 

'*  Ye  have  seen  sich  days,  Miss  Tazie,  often  ; 
for  ye  have  them  here,  one  or  more  sich,  mostly 
ivery  winter.  But,  ye  mind,  I  wor  new  to  the 
country  thin,  and  the  sight  of  it  fairly  bewitched 
me. 

''  So,  as  I  wor  saying,  I  wint  up  to  the  house, 
and  as  I  kim  across  the  lawn,  I  jist  looked  up 
and  there  wor  Miss  Bosamond,  all  drist  for  the 
grand  company,  and  she  standing  her  lane  in 
the  big  winder  of  the  liba-ra-ry,  a-looking  ont 
wid  her  two  beautiful  great  eyes,  as  blue  and 
shining  as  the  winter  sky ;  and  /  thought  to  the 
full  as  hivenly ! 

"  Whin  she  seen  me,  she  smiled  and  beck- 
oned, and  signed  to  me  wid  the  hand  that  I 
should  bring  the  flowers  to  her ;  so  I  wint  into 
the  servants'-hall  and  the  housekeeper  met  me 
and  said  she  should  take  me  basket.  But  I  toold 
her  how  that  I  seen  Miss  Bosamond  at  the  win- 
der, and  how  she  bade  me  come  in ;  and  so,  by 
her  lave,  I'd  make  bould  to  take  them  to  the 
liba-ra-ry  door  mesilf ;  and  sure  enough,  whin 
I  got  into  the  hall  Miss  Bosamond  opened  the 
door  and  called  me  in. 

" '  A  merry  Christmas  to  yez,  James!'  she 
sez ;  *  and  is  not  this  a  splindid  Christmas  morn- 
ing?' 

"*Te've  a  right  to  say  that.  Miss,'  sez  I. 
*0h!  its  jist  splindid  to  be  looking  at!  One 
would  think  the  dumb  airth  knew  the  holy  day 
it  wor,  and  had  drist  hirsilf  up  in  her  best  to 
kape  it !  Why  the  trees  is  all  decked  out  in 
jewels  and  diamonds,  and  all  out-doors  is  spark- 
ling and  glistening  like  the  streets  of  the  New 
Jerasalem !' 

"  'Yes !  James,'  sez  she ;  'and  I'm  glad  that 
it  happens  to-day  of  all  others.  Earth  ought  to 
look  like  heaven  to-day,  fbr  this  is  the  day  that 
heaven  came  down  to  earth.' 

'"I  only  wish  that  yerself  would  kim  out 
into  the  garden.  Miss  Bosamond,'  sez  I,  '  and 
see  some  of  our  trees  there!  Why  the  big  willow 
is  a  regular  show !' 

"  'And  I  wish  I  could,  James,'  she  answers 
me  back  agin.  'But  I  am  not  very  well ;  I  have 
taken  cold,  and  I  have  a  little  cough,  and  they 
think  it  is  not  prudent  for  me  to  go  out.'  Oh, 
Miss  Taxie,  me  heart  misgived  me  whin  she 
spoke  them  words. 
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**Thin  I  opens  me  basket  and  gives  her  me 
flowers ;  and  whin  she  sees  the  bo-luLy  she  wor 
pLued,  I  tell  ye,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and 
her  cheeks  grew  redder  than  the  roses ;  and  she 
sez  to  me,  *  That  is  the  welcomest  gift  I  have 
had  to-day,  James/  Yes,  she  did — them  wor 
her  very  words,  Miss  Tazie ;  and  thin  she  tnms 
aronnd  toardst  the  table  and  takes  np  her  iUi- 
gunt  little  purse,  and  takes  oat  a  nate  little  bit 
of  goold,  and  slipt  it  into  me  hand,  and  she  sez, 
'  I  hayen^t  been  well  enough  to  go  out  and  buy 
me  Christmas  gifts  for  any  of  me  friends,  James, 
BO  yon  must  take  this  and  buy  something  to 
plaze  yerself.' 

**  Ahy  Miss  Tazie  I  I  niver  hoarded  up  gould 
before  nor  since;  and  sure  it*s  but  little  of  that 
same  meself  iver  had  to  be  hoarding ;  but  I  have 
that  piece  by  me  yet,  and,  pea-oodk/  it*s  the  last 
bit  of  money  I  iver  wili  part  wid. 

'*  Well  1 1  wint  home ;  but  that  evening,  aa  I 
sot  in  me  lodge  a-thinking  of  Miss  Rosamond, 
I  felt  so  troubled  that  a  big  groan  burst  from 
me  full  heart,  all  unknownst  to  me;  and,  'the 
blissid  saints  be  round  ns!'  sez  me  woman; 
*Why,  Jim  O'Brinel  man  alive,  why  how  y^ 
scart  me !  Whatevefs  come  over  ye,  to  be  groan* 
ing  that  a-way?  and  this  the  blissid  Christmas 
too  r  And  then  I  up  and  tould  her  how  that 
Miss  Rosamond  wor  sick,  and  that  me  heart 
miogived  me  that  she  would  niver  be  well  agin. 

<<*0h,  pshaw!  nonsense!'  sez  me  woman; 
*ye8  she  wUl.  She's  young  and  strong,  bless 
her  I  and  ye  may  be  sure  it's  she  as  will  have 
the  illigunt  care  and  the  best  of  doctering. 
Oh !  sure  she  will  do  well  enough.  Why,  Jim, 
man !  rouse  up !  ye've  got  the  megrims !' 

'^Welll  that  didn't  comfort  me  any.  I 
didn't  say  no  more  to  Nora — 'twasn't  no  use ; 
but  I  jist  kept  thinking  of  her  wid  the  gloxy 
round  her  head ;  and  I  wor  sartin  she  wor  more 
fitter  for  hiven  than  airth ;  and,  sure  enongh, 
she  niver  wcr  well  agin ! 

*' All  the  winter  she  wor  better  and  worser ; 
now  up,  and  now  down ;  and  come  spring  she 
£Aded  faster  still ;  and  she  that  wor  used  to  be 
on  the  light  foot  round  the  garden  airly  and  late 
kim  out  now  only  at  noon  in  the  warm  sunx^ 
days. 

'*Ah!  thin,  her  britber,  the  poor  master! 
He  woutdnU  belave  it,  and  he  hurried  her  away 
this  way  and  that  way — now  it  wor  to  some 
wonderful  springs;  now  to  a  famous  doct<^; 
now  to  the  say-side ;  thin  to  the  mountains ; 
and  agin  to  the  pine-woods.  And  she,  sweet 
lamb  I  wint  jist  as  they  bid  her.  But  it  wasn't 
no  use !  And  ivery  time  she'd  kim  back  her 
great  wonderful  eyes  looked  larger  and  clearer, 
and  her  sweet  cheeks  more  rosy,  and  her  little, 
thin,  thrimbling  white  hands  paler  and  thinner ! 

*'And  thin,  Miss  Tazie,  I  wasn't  let  to  see 
her  ony  more;  bat  day  be  day  I  sarched  the 
whole  garden  for  the  very  chi-cest  fruit  and  flow 
ers  for  her ;  and  the  night  before  she  died  me 
woman  wor  called  in  to  sit  up  wid  her  (not  but 
she  had  a  rigular  sick  nurse  besides,  but  ye  see 
she'd  a  fancy  to  have  Nora  round  her — she  knew 


her  ways),  and  I  made  np  a  little  cross,  sll  of 
white  flowers,  and  herself  tuck  it  to  her;  aad 
she  telled  me  Miss  Rosamond  held  it  in  her 
hands  all  night,  and  died  wid  it  lying  ob  her 
breast.  Ah,  Miss  Tazie,  dear!  that's  nothisg^ 
I  know — and  she  wasn't  a  Catholic ;  but  it  loor 
a  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  she  died  wid  the 
emblem  of  salvation  in  her  hands,  and  that  it 
wor  meself  as  fumi^ed  it  to  her." 

'*How  old  was  she  when  she  died,  Jim?" 
asked  little  Theresa,  striving  hard  to  wink  airsy 
the  tears  which  woold  fiU  her  pretty  fari^ 
eyes. 

'*  On'y  jist  fifteen.  Miss.  Mesilf  read  it  ca 
her  coffin:  *  Rosamond  B^kley,  aged  16.'  And 
oh !  it  was  a  sight  to  remember,  Miss  Ikael 
To  see  her  lying  smiling  there,  and  the  great, 
grand  picters  of  all  her  anoeet<»s— iver  and  ifer 
so  far  back-^-all  hanging  there  fomemt  her! 
Great,  stately^  beautiful  leddies!  is  their  nSa, 
and  satins,  and  furs ;  and  noUe,  graad-loolaiig 
gintlemen,  in  lace  ruffles  and  scarlet  eloaki! 
jist  as  natural  as  very  life !  loc^ng  aa  thoogk 
they'd  walk  right  out  of  their  frames!  And 
she,  sweet  lamb !  the  flower  of  'nm  all,  Ijing 
pale  and  still  in  that  great  silent  room!  Ah, 
well!  God  knows  best ! 

''Well,  after  that.  Miss  Tarie,  the  master, 
poor  man !  I  pitied  him  (though^  indade,  tbas 
seems  strange  for  me  to  be  saying,  and  be  a 
grand  estated  gintleman,  and  I  on'y  his  ler^ 
ant) ;  but  I  thought  how  me  own  heart  ached 
whhi  the  light  wint  out  of  me  little  Jamsie's 
blue  eyes — ^not  that  Td  aquil  me  child  to  Uiu 
Rosamond,  or  liken  his  loss  to  mine;  ly  no 
manes ! — on'y  I  suppose  the  kearfs  sorrow  is 
the  same  in  rich  or  poor  I  Well,  he  wor  rest- 
less like,  and  it  wor  plain  to  see  the  world  nor 
changed  to  him. 

*'  He-  tried  to  busy  hisaelf ;  he  kim  out  into 
the  garden  aad  made  great  changes;  he  moved 
the  trees  and  planned  great  improremests;  bst 
his  heart  wor  not  in  it.  Miss  Tazie,  /  knew. 
One  day  he  ordered  me  to  cat  down  an  old  tree, 
and  he  standing  by  while  I  dun  it ;  and  dose 
near-hand  to  it  wor  a  bunch  of  white  vileti 
which  Miss  Rosamond  had  set  there,  and  as  I 
dag  round  the  tree  I  wor  in  dread  for  them 
vi'lets;  and  at  last  I  jist  tadc  off  my  hat  and 
put  over  them. 

"  'Niver  mind  ihe  vi'lets,  man,'  set  the  mas- 
ter to  me.  'They  isn't  worth  saving;  there's 
plinty  more  of 'am  in  the  garden.*  And  before 
I  thought  I  spoke  right  out,  and  I  sez : 

"  'Miss  Rosamond  set  them  there  wid  her 
own  hand,  yer  honor!  I  seen  her  whin  die 
dun  it/ 

"Oh,  Miss  Tazie,  dear!  whin  Td  sed  it  I 
wor  fairly  frightened,  for  the  poor  master  ke 
dropped  one  hand  on  me  shoulder  and  kirefcd 
his  face  with  the  other,  and  he  wint  dea<flj 
pale,  and  giv  sich  a  great  choking  sol>— I  coold 
have  torn  me  fool's  tongue  out  be  the  roots  for 
saying  it;  and  I  spoke  out,  all  thrimbling  »i 
frightened  like,  and  I  sez :  '  She's  a  blissid  an- 
gel now.  Sir.' 
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** '  She  always  was,  James,'  sez  he ;  and  he 
giy  me  hand  a  grip  and  walked  away. 

*' Weill  ahont  a  month,  or  mebbee  it  might 
be  two  months  afther  that,  he  walks  out  to  me 
one  day,  and  he  sez  to  me:  'James,'  he  sez, 
'  I'm  going  to  Eorope, '  he  sez.  '  I  can  not  stop 
here.  Me  uncle  will  take  the  place  while  I  am 
gone ;  and  if  ye  like  to  remain  he  will  employ 
ye  on  the  same  terms ;  but  if  ye  prefer  to  lave 
I  will  gire  yer  a  good  recommind,*  he  sez,  <  and 
pay  ye  a  qoarter's  wages  in  advance.' 

"  'jb  any  of  the  family  to  remain  here,  Sir?' 
sez  I. 

*  *  *  No, '  he  sez ;  *  they  will  all  travel  with  me.' 

**  •  Then,  yer  honor.  Sir,'  sez  I,  *  Til  go ;  for 
the  heart  of  me  would  be  broke  intirely  to  be 
stopping,  here  and  yeez  all  gone.  No,  I'll  go  1 
and  plaze  Hiyen  to  bring  ye  all  home  safe,  and 
Myeswtmts  m«,  PU  be  on'y  too  proud  to  be  tak- 
ing sairice  wid  ye  agin.' 

^'And  so  I  lift  whin  they  did.    And  now. 


Miss  Tazie,"  said  O'Brian,  rising  and  shaking 
out  his  work,  **me  patch  is  on — see  what  a 
banging  big  one  it  is !  And  I  must  go  down 
now  and  feed  me  crathers.  And  so,  now  ye 
know  how  I  wor  cured  of  swearing." 

'*  Stop  one  minute,  Jim,  if  you  please,"  said 
little  Theresa,  speaking  fast  and  breathlessly. 
*<  Do  you  think,  Jim,  if  I  tried  hard — very  hard 
iadeedj  Jim — I  could  ever  be  like  your  Miss 
Rosamond  ?" 

**No,  Miss  Tazie,"  said  OBrian— regarding 
his  little  companion  affectionately,  and  shaking 
his  head  slowly  and  reluctantly,  as  if  loth  to 
discourage  her  laudable  ambition — **No,  Miss 
Tazie,  dear  I  I  doubt  yer  couldn't !  Yer  a  nice 
little  girl,  and  a  gocnl  one,  and  if  yer  life  is 
spared  I  dare  say  ye'U  make  a  fine  young  wo- 
man. But  Miss  Rosamond  I  I  niver  saw  any 
one  else  like  her ;  and  I  don't  belave  I  iver  will 
— at  least  not  in  tht*  world.  I  suppose  there's 
more  of  them  in  hiven  1" 
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MARE  VICTUM. 

BY  RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 
I. 

THAT  means  this  damor  in  the  summer  air, 
These  pealing  bells,  the  firing  of  these  guns? 
What  news  is  this  that  runs 
like  lightning  every  where? 
And  why  these  shouting  multitudes  that  meet 
Beneath  our  starry  flags  that  wave  in  every  street? 
Some  mighty  deed  is  done, 
Some  victory  is  won ! 
What  victory?    No  hostile  Power,  or  Powers, 
Dare  pour  their  slaves  on  this  firee  land  of  ours ; 
What  could  they  h<^  to  gain,  beyond  their  graves? 

It  must  be  on  the  waves: 
It  must  be  o'er  the  race  of  ocean-kings. 

Whose  navies  plow  a  ftirrow  round  the  Earth. 
The  same  great  Saxon  Mother  gave  us  birth, 
And  yet,  as  toothers  will,  we  fight  for  little  things  I 
I  saw  her  battle-8hips>  and  saw  our  own, 
\  Midway  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New; 

I  feared  there  was  some  bloody  work  to  do^ 
And  heard,  in  thought,  the  sailor-widows'  moan! 
Triumphant  waved  their  fearless  flags;   they  met, 

But  not  with  lighted  niatch  or  thundering  gun: 
They  meet  in  peace,  and  part  in  peace,  and  yet 

A  victory  is  won  I 
Unfold  the  royal  battle-rolls  of  Hme, 

In  every  land,  i^  grander  can  not  be; 
So  simple,  so  sublime ! 

A  victory  o'er  the  Seal 
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What  would  they  think  of  this,  the  men  of  old, 
Against  whose  little  world  its  waters  rolled, 
Immeasurable,  pitiless  as  Fate, , 

A  Thing  to  fear  and  hatet 
Age  after  age  they  saw  it  flow,  and  flow, 

lifting  the  weeds,  and  laying  bare  the  sands; 
Whence  did  it  come,  and  whither  did  it  go? 

To  what  &r  isles,  what  undiscovered  lands! 
Who  knowetht    None  can  say,  for  none  have  crossed 

•  That  unknown  sea;  no  sail  has  ventured  there. 
Save  what  the  storms  have  driven,  and  those  are  lost, 

And  none  have  come — ^from  where? 
Beyond  the  straits  where  those  great  pillars  stand 
Of  Hercules,  there  is  no  solid  land ; 
Only  the  &bled  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
That  slumber  somewhere  in  the  golden  West; 
The  Fortunate  Isles,  where  falls  no  winter  snow, 

But  where  the  palm-trees  wave  in  endless  springs 
And  the  birds  sing, 
And  balmy  west  winds  blow ! 
Beyond  this  bright  Elysium  all  is  sea; 

A  plain  of  foam  that  stretches  on,  and  on, 

Beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  setting  sun,      ^ 
Endless  and  desolate  as  Eternity! 
At  last  from  out  the  wild  and  stormy  North — 
Or  is  it  but  a  dream? — ^a  bark  puts  forth 
Into  that  unknown  sea.     It  nears  me  now; 
I  see  its  flapping  sails^  its  dragon  prow, 
Its  daring  men;   I  know  the  arms  they  bear; 
I  know  those  shaggy  Jarls  with  lengths  of  yellow  hair ! 

They  go,  and  come  no  more. 
Still  lies  the  sea  as  awful  as  before! 
Who  shall  explore  its  bounds,  if  bounds  there  be? 
Who  shall  make  known  to  Man  the  secret  of  the  Sea? 
The  Grenoese!     His  little  fleet  departs. 

Steered  by  the  prospering  pilot  of  the  wind ; 
The  sailors  crowd  the  stem  with  troubled  hearts, 

Watching  their  homes  that  slowly  drop  behind: 
His  looms  before,  for  by  the  prow  he  stands, 
And  sees  in  his  rapt  thoughts  the  undiscovered  lands! 
All  day  they  sail ;   the  sun  goes  down  at  night 

Below  the  waves,  and  land  is  still  a&r; 
The  sluggish  sailors  sleep,  but  see,  his  light 

As  steady  as  a  star! 
He  pores  upon  his  chart  with  sleepless  eyes. 
Till  day  returns  and  walks  the  gloomy  skies. 
In  vain  the  sullen  sailors  climb  the  shrouds. 

And  strain  their  eyes  upon  the  giddy  mast; 
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They  see  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  anchored  clouds — 

The  only  land  is  pastl 
Day  follows  day;   night,  night;   and  sea  and  sky 
Still  yawn  beyond,  and  fear  to  fear  succeeds. 
At  last  a  knot  of  weeds  goes  drifting  by, 

And  then  a  sea  of  weeds ! 
The  winds  are  faint  with  spice,  the  skies  are  bland, 
And  filled  with  singing  birds,  and  some  alight, 
And  cheer  the  sailors  with  their  news  of  land. 
Until  they  fiy  at  night 
At  last  they  see  a  light! 
The  keen-eyed  Admiral  sees  it  from  his  bark, 
A  little  dancing  flame  that  flickers  through  the  dark! 
They  bed  their  rusty  anchors  in  the  sand, 
And  all  night  long  they  lie  before  the  land. 

And  watch,  and  pray  for  Day  I 
When  Morning  lifts  the  mist,  a  league  away. 

Like  some  long  cloud  on  Ocean's  glittering  floor, 
It  t^es  the  rising  sun — ^a  wooded  shore. 
With  many  a  glassy  bay! 
The  first  great  footstep  in  that  new-found  world 
Is  his,  who  plucked  it  from  the  greedy  main, 
And  his  the  earliest  kiss,  the  holiest  prayer; 
He  draws  his  sword,  his  standard  is  unfurled, 

And  while  it  lifts  its  wedded  crowns  in  air 
He  plants  the  cross,  and  gives  his  world  to  Heaven  and  Spain  I 
His  silver  furrow  &ded  in  the  sea, 

But  thousands  followed  to  the  lands  he  won: 
They  grew  as  native  to  the  waves,  as  free 

As  sea-birds  in  the  sun ! 
Their  white  sails  glanced  in  every  bay  and  stream; 

They  climbed  the  hills,  they  tracked  the  pathless  woods, 
And  towns  and  cities  o'er  the  solitudes 
Rose,  as  in  a  dream! 
The  happy  Worlds  exchanged  their  riches  then; 
The  New  sent  forth  her  tributes  to  the  Old, 
In  galleons  full  of  gold, 
And  she  repaid  with  men! 
Thus  did  this  grand  old  sailor  wrest  the  key 
From  Nature's  grasp,  unlocking  all  the  Fast, 
And  thus  was  won  at  last 
A  victory  o'er  the  Sea! 


m. 


The  victory  of  To-Day 
Completes  what  he  began, 
Along  the  dark  and  barren  watery  way. 

And  in  the  Mind  of  Man  I 
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He  did  but  find  a  world  of  land,  but  we 
What  worlds  of  thought  in  land,  and  idr,  and  sea! 
Beside  our  ships,  whose  masts  o'ertop  the  trees 
On  windy  hills,  whose  hulls  are  palaces, 

His  crasy  caravels 

Were  little  sea-shore  shells! 
His  weary  months  of  wandering  seem  a  dream; 

For,  sped  by  our  broad  sails,  and  flashing  wheels. 
We  shorten  the  long  leagues  with  sliding  keels, 
And  turn  the  months  to  days,  and  make  the  sea  a  stream! 
The  worlds  are  nearer  now,  but  still  too  &r; 
They  must  be  nearer  still!     To  Saxon  men, 
Who  dare  to  think,  and  use  the  tongue  or  pen, 

What  can  be  long  a  bart 
We  rob  the  Lightning  of  its  deadly  fires. 
And  make  it  bear  our  words  along  the  wires 
That  run  from  land  to  land.     Why  should  we  be 

Divided  by  the  Sea? 
It  shall  no  longer  be!     A  chain  shall  run 
Below  its  stormy  waves,  and  bind  the  worlds  in  one! 
*Tis  done! 

The  Worlds  are  One ! 
And  lol  the  chain  that  binds  them  binds  the  Bace 

That  dwells  on  either  shore; 

By  Space  and  Hme  no  more 
Divided,  for  to-day  there  is  no  Time,  or  Space! 

We  speak — the  Lightnings  fiee. 
Flashing  the  Thoughts  of  Man  across  the  Conquered  Sea! 

IT. 

Ring,  jubilant  bells  !   ring  out  a  merry  chime. 

From  every  tower  and  steeple  in  the  land; 
Triumphant  music  for  the  march  of  Time, 
The  better  days  at  hand! 
And  you,  ye  cannon,  througlh  your  iron  lips. 

That  guard  the  dubious  peace  of  warlike  Powers, 
Thunder  abroad  this  victory  of  ours. 

From  all  your  forts  and  ships! 
We  need  your  noisy  voices  to  proclaim 

The  Nation's  joy  to-day  from  shore  to  shore ; 
The  grim  protection  of  your  deathful  fiame 
We  hope  to  need  no  more; 
For,  save  our  English  brothers,  who  dare  be 
Our  foes,  or  rivals,  on  the  land,  or  seat 
Nor  dare  We  fight  again,  as  in  the  Fast; 

For  now  that  We  are  One,  contention  ends; 
We  are,  We  must  be  friends: 
This  victory  is  the  last! 
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"  NIPPED  IN  THE  BUD." 
"VOU  can  depend  upon  me,  and  dismiss  ev- 

X  erjajudeXj,  The  dear  girl  shall  be  watch- 
ed OTer  with  parental  solicitade.*' 

<*  I  trust  her  to  yon,  ma*am,**  said  the  plant- 
er, bowing  with  old-fashioned  gallantry.  *^  Don*t 
be  too  hard  on  the  young  people,  tLuugh.  *  Much 
study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.*  That's  nuf 
experience."  And  Major  Clayton's  burly  fig- 
ure and  good-natured  face  loomed  up  in  the 
dari^  threadbare-looking  parlor  as  he  rose  to 
go.  '^  An  old  man's  darUng,  yon  see ;  and  it 
isn't  so  easy  to  say  good-by  for  th^e  long 
months.'* 

**  She  has  every  liberty  consistent  with  our 
strict  rules,  Miyor  Clayton;  but,  you  know, 
where  one  has  such  a  great  responsibility — " 
Madame  Dnbois  paused,  shook  her  head,  and 
sighed. 

"  I  feel  for  you,  ma'am.  It  must  be  great 
I  feel  it  so  with  only  one  young  thing  to  look 
after;  and  you  have— how  many?" 

**Over  two  hundred  in  our  winter  session. 
Yes;  one  really  sinks  down  overwhelmed  at 
times." 

Florida  Clayton's  haughty  month  curled  with 
a  sarcastic  smile,  unobserved  by  her  absent- 
minded  principal,  intent  on  bowing  her  visitor 
out,  and  locking  up  the  roll  of  biUs  he  had 
handed  her — the  advance  board  and  tuition  for 
the  term  just  commenced,  which  was  to  **  fin- 
ish" several  of  her  elder  pupils,  Florida  among 
the  rest 

Miyor  Clayton  had  never  seen  the  long, 
dreary  dining-room  in  which  table  etiquette 
was  taught  by  a  general  scramble  for  the  thick 
dices  of  bread  and  butter,  the  morsels  of  cheese, 
and  cups  of  weak  tea,  which  formed  two  of  the 
daily  meals  at  this  celebrated  establishment. 
He  had  never  visited  the  crowded  dormitories 
where  each  young  girl's  trunk  was  at  once  ward- 
robe, bureau,  and  ottoman,  and  a  solitary  wash- 
stand  without  a  screen  did  duty  as  a  bath-room. 
Florida  complained ;  but  all  girls  hated  board- 
ing-schools, and  the  Major  heroically  denied 
the  impulse  to  take  her  home  with  him,  on  each 
saccessive  visit,  and  mitigated  the  rigors  of  her 
banishment  as  far  as  possible  by  keeping  her 
with  him  at  the  Charleston  Hotel  while  in 
town,  buying  her  every  thing  she  imagined  she 
wanted,  and  leaving  her,  as  on  this  occasion,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  pocket-money  when  he  forced 
himself  to  return  to  his  plantation. 

**  Good-by,  puss !  Don't  study  too  hard  and 
lose  these  roses — ^for  somebody's  sake,  as  well  as 
your  old  father's—hey  ?  Let's  know  when  you 
want  more." 

When  Migor  Clayton  pinched  his  daughter's 
cheek  and  made  this  friendly  offer,  it  was  not  in 
allQsion  to  the  roses  blooming  thereon.  This 
old-&shioned  country  gentleman  had  not  even 
heard  of  those  ''standards"  for  sale  '*by  all 
principal  druggists,"  but  with  a  parting  squeeze 
which  had  reddened  the  slender  white  hands  he 
bestowed  on  her  the  remainder  of  the  check  he 
had  just  cashed  at  the  Planters'  Bank  to  meet 


the  modest  demand  of  Madame  Dubois  for  the 
aforementioned  board  and  lodging.  The  tui- 
tion was  in  the  same  ratio  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply ;  but  it  needed  some  judicious  management 
to  clear  five  thousand  a  year  above  expenses, 
and  the  salaries  demanded  by  first-class  teach- 
ers was  a  consideration  as  well  as  the  butcher's 
bill. 

*'  I  am  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Thomas  half-holi- 
days, you  know  —  tell  her,  papa,"  whispered 
Florida,  eagerly.  *'  Oh !  if  you  knew  how  dull 
it  is  here !" 

The  Major  paused  for  a  second.  Mrs.  Thom- 
as, Florida's  new  hotel  acquaintance,  was  not 
overwise  or  steady,  and  now  her  husband  had 
suddenly  been  summoned  North  on  business ; 
so  that  she  was  quite  left  to  herself.  But — and 
he  looked  at  the  low  wainscoting  and  stiff  dec- 
orations of  the  drawing-room,  at  the  hard,  thin 
face  before  him— it  was  dull  for  the  poor  child ; 
and  it  hurt  him  to  leave  her  there  with  every 
alleviation. 

''Now  and  then,  puss.  Now  and  then,  if 
you  please,  Madame  Dubois.  Flory  has  a  friend 
at  the  Charleston,  and  might  look  'round  on  her 
occasional^.  Of  course  you  don't  lose  sight  of 
her,  you  know."  And  with  this  qualification 
the  indulgent  father  endeavored  to  cheat  the 
feeling  of  uneasiness  the  request  had  called  up. 

"  Under  my  constant  supervision.  Sir ;  of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  Miss  Clayton  visits 
only  with  that"  The  smile  crossed  her  pupil's 
face  again  in  the  shelter  of  her  father's  broad 
figure;  but  besides  that  there  was  a  strange 
restlessness  until  the  permission  was  finally  ac- 
corded. 

Madame  Dubois  hurried  away  to  secure  this 
last  installment  of  her  rapidly  increasing  gains. 

"Your  class  is  exercising,  I  believe.  You 
will  join  them,  and  fall  into  your  place  at  once, 
Miss  CUyton,"  she  said,  as  the  dilapidated  hack 
that  conveyed  the  Major  to  the  railroad  depot 
clattered  down  the  street  "  Supper  at  six — 
study  hours  at  seven." 

And  so  ended  the  fortnight's  holiday. 

It  was  one  of  those  damp,  murky  afternoons 
so  peculiar  to  a  Charleston  winter.  The  chimes 
of  old  St  Michael's  sounded  the  passing  hour 
as  ten  of  the  young  ladies — for  they  exercised 
in  detachments — ^issued  from  the  low  wooden 
gateway  of  the  very  narrow  street  in  which  Ma- 
dame's  establishment  was  situated.  The  second 
English  teacher  was  nominally  in  charge  of 
Company  B  or  C,  but  presently  diverged  to- 
ward King  Street  for  purposes  of  her  own, 
charging  them  by  no  means  to  leave  the  Bat- 
tery, unfrequented  at  this  season,  until  she  re- 
turned to  marshal  them. 

Every  feminine  knows  how  reviving  and  ani- 
mating a  class-walk  usually  is,  the  uniform 
march  being  broken  only  by  a  titter  or  giggle 
from  the  members  young  enough  to  think  of 
enjoying  themselves,  or  the  reprimand  of  the 
teacher  passed  sharply  down  the  line.  But  aft- 
er Miss  Walker — who  was  universally  disliked 
and  detested,  of  course,  by  all  her  charges — had 
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left  them,  thej  broke  into  little  groups  of  two 
and  three ;  while  Florida  and  her  friend  Jnliet 
Semes  seated  themselves  near  the  sea-wall  and 
watched  the  white-capped  waves  roll  in  with  the 
tide,  and  the  dark-crested  palmettos  rising  from 
the  islands  far  out  in  the  harbor. 

"  I  don't  think  you're  very  entertaining,  Flori- 
da, I  must  confess,"  said  Juliet,  presently,  tired 
with  counting  the  white  caps,  to  see  if  they 
really  did  come  in  groups  of  three,  as  some  one 
had  told  her  they  did.  It  was  rather  tiying 
when  Juliet  had  been  shut  up  with  the  dozen 
girls  who  did  not  go  home  for  vacation,  and  the 
five  teachers  who  had  no  homes  to  go  to. 

**  You  haven't  told  me  how  Mrs.  Thomas  had 
her  new  dresses  made,  or  what  you  had  for  din- 
ner every  day.  When  I'm  married  I  intend 
always  to  order  the  dinner  to  suit  myself,  and 
have  merangues  every  day  at  desert.  Don't 
you?" 

**  I  never  intend  to  get  married,  Juliet.  No, 
I  shall  never  marry ;  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
that!" 

' '  Oh,  dreadful !  Florida.  For  goodness'  sake 
don't  talk  sol"  Juliet  looked  as  distressed  as 
if  her  f  liend  had  announced  a  determination  to 
enter  a  convent,  or  throw  herself  to  the  "  cruel, 
crawling  foam"— to  be  washed  ashore,  and  be 
"found  drowned"  by  a  low,  vulgar  coroner's 
jury. 

"  No,  I  repeat  it  solemnly,  Juliet.  How  can 
I  marry?" 

*  ^  Oh,  that's  easy  enough.  I  mean  to,  the  rery 
moment  I  get  away  from  this  hateful  place — 
Charlie  Tombs,  or  Julian  Pringle,  or  some  one, 
I  haven't  decided  who  yet.  But  I  don't  intend 
to  wait  long,  for  Fm  dying  to  go  North ;  and 
papa  says  he  never  will  take  any  of  us,  and  I'm 
going  to  stipulate  that  for  a  wedding  trip." 

**  You  don't  understand  me,"  said  the  superb 
Florida,  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  don't  know,  but  /gener- 
ally say  what  I  mean,  and  I  think  it's  the  eas- 
iest thing  in  the  world  to  get  married ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  it's  a  great  bother  to  have  to  order 
every  thing  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  and 
not  know  whether  it's  going  to  fit.  Georgia 
Tombs's  wedding-dress  didn't  come  till  the  very 
day,  and  then  it  was  large  enough  for  her  moth- 
er.    I  never  pitied  any  one  so  in  all  my  life  1" 

"But  you  Uon't  see,"  said  Florida,  again, 
with  a  dreary  little  sigh.  "  It's  my  lot  in  life, 
though,  papa  doesn't  understand  me.  I  never 
shall  find  a  kindred  spirit !" 

"Tm  sure  that's  what  you  called  me  last 
term."  The  dull  perceptions  of  the  good-na- 
tured Georgian  began  to  comprehend  that  a 
change  had  come  over  the  ardent  friendship 
sworn  to  be  perpetual  five  months  ago.  She 
drew  away  hurt,  and  a  little  indignant,  to  peel 
a  banana  which  made  its  appearance  from  her 
pocket,  and  swallow  it  in  silence.  No  shocks 
of  fortune  could  destroy  Juliet's  appetite.  Fruit 
and  confectionery  were  her  resource  in  all  trials ; 
and  her  chief  enjoyment,  as  described  by  her- 
self, was  **  a  new  novel,  a  basket  of  fresh  figs, 


or  a  pound  of  chocolate  bonbons,  and  a  good 
easy  sofa." 

"You  don't  know  all"  — and  Florida  lifted 
her  blue  bar^  vail  and  glanced  around  for  die 
tenth  time  at  their  scattered  companions.  Not 
one  of  them  was  within  ear-shot  It  wu  too 
cold  for  them  so  close  to  the  water— they  hated 
going  out,  and  the  Battery  of  all  places. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me,  then — ^la !  they  lint 
within  a  mile,  and  no  signs  of  Walker  either. " 
A  secret  was  almost  as  good  as  a  pine-appk  or 
a  new  bonnet.  Juliet  was  ready  to  fatgd  her 
pique. 

"  You  don't  know  John  Habersham,  or  yoa'd 
pity  me.  I  can  see  father's  set  his  heart  oa  it 
He  talks  just  as  if  I  was  engaged  to  him." 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were,  when  you  first 
camel" 

"  Oh,  that  was  ages  ago,  and  I  was  a  mere 
child  I"  She  was  sixteen  and  one  month  now. 
"Besides  yon  never  saw  him,  or  you'd  under- 
stand." 

"Has  he  got  red  hair?  ThatirottZibeenoogk. 
Does  he  squint?" 

"Oh,  he  looks  well  enough  for  that  mitter, 
only  he's  too  tall  and  stout,  and  has  such  a  loud 
voice,  and  is  always  on  horseback,  and  talks 
crops  and  markets  till  I  want  to  stnflf  my  fin- 
gers in  my  ears  and  run  away.  Ob,  JnBe! 
there  he  is !" 

Not  John  Habersham !  That  outline  coold 
never  be  filled  by  the  slight  graceful  figure  that 
suddenly  appeared  to  Juliet's  astonished  rision. 
So  romantic  too,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  with  a 
broad-leaved  hat  drawn  over  his  face.  He 
raised  it  slightly  as  he  came  near,  and  darted 
such  a  glance  at  Florida,  who  turned  pale  and 
clutched  Juliet's  hand  till  she  could  scarcely 
keep  from  screaming.  The  clear,  olive  com- 
plexion, the  deep  fiery  eyes,  the  white  tee& 
gleaming  through  the  dark  mustache,  never  be- 
longed to  the  planter  absorbed  in  com  and  cot- 
ton. And  that  low,  musical  voice  in  which  he 
murmured  a  salutation  in  a  foreign  tongue— no 
one  would  desire  to  fly  from  such  a  tone!  It 
was  not  Italian — Juliet  knew  enough  of  that 
by  an  incessant  practice  of  *'Ah  wm  pw^" 
and  various  other  popular  arias,  to  detect  the 
difference ;  and  it  did  sotmd,  igncuant  as  she 
was,  far  more  like  a  lover's  caressing  greeting 
than  the  formal  courtesy  of  a  stranger  and  a 
foreigner. 

Juliet  was  spell-bound  at  such  a  realizatioB 
of  one  of  her  favorite  heroes.  But  the  return- 
ing Walker,  looming  up  in  the  distance,  bieke 
the  enchantment  Her  instinctive  note  of  wan- 
ing gained  her  a  smile,  and  word  of  thanks— as 
the  stranger  passed  on,  assuming  an  air  of  com- 
plete self-absorption  in  wonderful  transition 
from  the  eager  look  and  words  of  interest  of  the 
moment  before. 

"Oh,  Florida!  who  is  he?" 

"  If  I  could  only  trust  you  I  On  your  sacred 
honor,  Juliet?" 

"  As  true  as  I  sit  here.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder 
yon  don't  want  to  marry  John  Habei^ham.   Oh, 
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isn't  he  splendid  ?  I  could  bnt  think  of  a  prince 
in  disgnise,  or  Clande  Melnotte.  Yes,  isn't  he 
like  Clande  Melnotte  when  he  walks  in  the  gar- 
den, yon  know?" 

"Juliet,  if  yon  tell,  yon  will  risk  his  life- 
only  think,  his  life.  He's  an  exile,  and  people 
are  watching  for  him,  bnt  yon  will  have  to 
know,  and  I  told  him  so  last  night.  And  he 
Slid  if  yon  betrayed  him— oh,  yon  can't  think 
how  drcMidfnl  he  looked;  and  I  know  he  put  his 
hand  on  his  diric,  when  he  swore  he  would  kill 
yon  if  yon  did.     I  believe  he  would. 

Juliet  looked  after  the  figure  now  leaning 
against  one  of  the  few  trees  (hat  had  aimed  at 
the  dignity  of  casting  a  shadow ;  with  a  thrill 
of  actual  bodily  fear,  in  addition  to  the  excite- 
ment of  this  opening  romance. 

"Oh,  nerer!  You  know  I  nerer  tell;  and 
that  wasn't  Walker  after  all.  Do  let's  hear, 
Florida.  We  sha'n't  haye  a  moment  after  she 
gets  here ;  and  I  shall  nerer  go  to  sleep  if  I  don't 
know.  How  he  watches  ns,  though  he  seems 
to  he  looking  after  that  ship  !'* 

"That's  his  way ;  you  nerer  know  when  he  is 
looking  at  yon,  and  he  makes  erery  one  afraid 
of  him.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  as  afraid  as  death, 
and  minds  ereiy  thing  he  tells  her,  for  all 
they're  such  friends.  It's  because  he's  a  Span- 
iard, partly,  and  partly  because  he  knows  he's 
always  watched.  Don't  look  at  him,  Julie ;  it 
makes  him  angry." 

"But  how  do  you  know  so  well  what  he 
likes?  What's  his  name?  Is  he  a  Count? 
What  has  he  done  in  Spain  ?" 

*'It  is  not  Spain — Cuba.  He's  a  Cuban 
and  a  patriot,  and  was  a  Colonel  under  Lopez, 
young  as  he  is.  Bnt  then  his  family  is  so  dis- 
tinguished, and  he'&  so  brare ;  and  though  he 
has  had  to  fly  and  leave  his  estates — he  has  two 
or  three,  and  so  many  slaves  that  he  does  not 
eren  know  the  nnmber.  As  soon  as  Cuba  is 
free,  and  he  says  it  must  be  very,  very  soon — 
any  day — he  is  watching  for  the  news — then 
he  will  go  back  triumphantly,  and  take  his  own 
name  and  title  again." 

"Oh  yes.  You  didn't  tell  me  what  his  name 
was.  It's  all  jnst  like  a  novel,  isn't  it?  Better 
than  one,  I  think,  really  to  see  him."  Juliet's 
interest  was  unfeigned,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  the 
twin  banana  in  her  pocket  was  quite  forgotten. 

"  Carlos — and  he's  not  a  count,  but  a  mar- 
quis." 

"Oh  thafs  better  still.  Fm  rather  tired  of 
counts— ain't  you  ?  they're  so  common.  Mar- 
quis of  what?" 

'*0h,  I  can't  tell  yc|n,  for  yon  know  the  dan- 
ger is  so  great ;  but  he  passes  for  a  planter  from 
Texas  now.  That's  what  they  think  he  is  at 
the  hotel ;  and  he  has  C.  L.  on  his  baggage. 
They  think  he  is  French ;  he  speaks  French  al- 
together there,  and  so  beautifully  that  you 
»«wr  would  know.  Isn't  it  strange  that  we 
should  meet?  Oh,  I  always  sympathized  with 
those  poor  fellows  so.  Calhoun  Habersham — 
he's  worth  ten  of  John,  though  he's  only  sixteen 
—used  to  come  and  talk  to  mo  by  the  hour,  and 


bring  me  all  the  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  so 
that  I  knew  all  about  it  the  minnte  he  began  to 
talk  about  his  country.  He  can  scarcely  think 
of  any  thing  else,  la  he  going?  I  don't  dare 
to  look  after  him." 

*  *'  Yes,  I  think  he  is.  No,  he's  only  just  gone 
farther  on,  and  he's  sitting  outside  the  railing 
— U^ere,  near  the  summer-house." 

**  Don't  point,  Juliet  I"  broke  in  Florida,  nerv- 
ously. "  There's  Walker  at  last.  Oh,  if  you 
tell  I  oh,  he  will  certainly  kill  you,  and  it  will 
ruin  him  1 ,  There  are  spies  sent  out  after  him 
now,  only  they  think  ho  is  in  New  Orleans. 
He  had  to  fly  without  clothes,  or  money,  or  any 
thing;  and  he  expects  remittances  from  his 
mother  every  day.  She  is  just  as  devoted  to 
the  cause  as  he  is ;  but  she  pretends  not  to  be, 
so  as  to  keep  the  estates." 

"Miss  Clayton — ^how  often  have  I  suggested 
to  you  young  ladies  to  keep  exercising,  and  not 
expose  yourselves  to  this  damp  sea-air  ?  it  will 
ruin  your  complexions.  Miss  Semes  and  Miss 
Clayton,  fall  behind.  Miss  Morton,  join  Miss 
Middleton ;"  and  the  return  conunenced.  There 
was  an  end  to  conferences  and  confidences  for 
the  present ;  and,  chafing  helplessly  at  the  re- 
straint, Florida  Clayton  found  herself  once  more 
a  martyr  to  practice  and  study  hours. 

Madame  Dubois  exercised  rigid  scrutiny  over 
her  cook  and  her  store-room ;  she  could  tell,  to 
a  lump,  every  pound  of  sugar  that  was  given 
out,  and  knew,  to  a  day,  how  long  the  tea  and 
butter  should  last.  But  she  did  not  know — ^and 
how  should  she,  poring  over  her  endless  account- 
books? — how  much  food  for  the  imagination 
found  its  way  to  the  dormitories  of  her  young 
ladies  in  the  shape  of  novels,  French  or  English, 
or  how  rapidly  their  social  and  moral  education 
progressed.  Was  it  her  fault  if  her  pupils  de- 
ceived her  and  went  to  the  Battery  instead  of 
the  dress-maker's ;  or  stole  out  on  the  gallery, 
and  thence  to  the  great  fig-tree  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  when  she  was  quietly  asleep  in  bed 
and  the  bells  chimed  "  Days  of  Absence"  at  the 
midnight  ?  And  had  not  Major  Ckyton  himself 
given  permission  for  his  daughter  to  visit  at  the 
Charleston?  It  was  not  at  all  worth  while  to 
inquire  how  often  her  pupil  was  seen  there,  or 
what  occupied  the  holiday  afternoons  which  gave 
her  a  breath  of  rest  and  peace. 


"  It's  none  of  my  affairs,  mother,  and  I  sup- 
pose I'm  an  old  busy-body,  but  I  can't  bear  to 
see  that  girl  throw  herself  away  so." 

Judge  Pickens  had  unbuttoned  his  vest,  tak- 
en off  his  neckcloth,  and  wiped  his  glossy  bald 
forehead  until  it  shone,  after  the  exertion  of  a 
two  hours'  dinner  at  the  table  d^hSte,  where  no- 
thing worth  notice  on  the  bill  of  faro  had  escaped 
him. 

"What  girl?'*  asked  Mrs.  Pickens,  drowsily, 
from  the  depths  of  a  rocking-chair  and  the  shel- 
ter of  a  laiqge  palm-leaf  fan,  which  threatened 
the  glories  of  her  best  cap  at  every  nod. 

"Why,  that  handsome  daughter  of  Clay- 
ton's, with  the  great  black  eyes  and  red  checks." 
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''  I  don*t  see  as  any  thing  ails  her,  particn- 
larlj  ;*'  and  Mrs.  Pickens  ronsed  up  a  little,  for 
she  had  married  off  nine  daughters  of  her  own, 
and  felt  a  natoral  interest  in  all  young  girls  of 
an  age  to  throw  themselves  away.  *'  She's  got 
beautiful  manners — ^beautiful — ^I  l&e  to  see  her 
come  into  the  room — and  the  handsomest  hair 
IVe  beheld  since  our  Jocassa's,  though  if s  not 
quite  as  long  as  Marie  Antoinette's  was.** 

"It's  that  young  monkey  I  mean — ^that 
Frenchman — that's  aJways  hanging  'round  Sam 
Thomas's  wife.  He'd  better  come  home  and 
look  after  her ;  fooling  away  there  in  New  York, 
I  hain't  a  doubt." 

"I  thought  he  seemed  quite  attentive  to 
her.  There!  and  I  ain't  often  mistaken." 
Mrs.  Pickens  drew  her  cap  well  on  to  her  fore- 
head and  pinned  the  strings  back  orer  the  top, 
giving  her  benevolent  countenance  an  unusual- 
ly belligerent  expression,  as  of  one  prepared  for 
any  fray  she  might  encounter. 

"  Yes,  quite  too  much  so  for  any  woman  that 
writes  Mrs.  to  her  name.  Seems  to  me  it's 
very  hot  for  race  week.  Just  hand  me  that 
other  fan,  won't  you  ?" 

'*  Talk  about  wovten  being  uncharitable,  Judge 
Pickens !  I  should  just  like  to  know  what  men 
are,  all  of  *em.  You're  not  a  nute  better  than 
the  rest  of  your  sex — not  a  mite.  One  minute 
you  say  that  young  man's  after  Flory  Clayton, 
and  the  next  that  he's  paying  attentions  to  a 
married  woman !  How  can  he  be  after  both, 
I'd  like  to  know?" 

<*'Tain't  harder  work  than  hoeln'  cotton,  I 
guess — ^not  much.  Well,  I  s'pose  I  am  hard, 
bat  I  hate  a  foreigner  as  I  hate  a  Yankee ;  ain't 
much  to  choose.  And  that  girl  of  Clayton's, 
if  she  was  a  daughter  of  mine,  should  be  locked 
up  on  bread  and  water,  before  she  should  be 
marching  'round  galleries,  and  sinking  songs  in 
a  private  parlor,  by  the  hour,  with  them  mus- 
taches (tbout  touching  her  cheeks.  Don't  tell 
mel" 

"You're  awfully  prejudiced.  Judge,"  retort- 
ed motherly  Mrs.  Pickens ;  "  and  always  was. 
I've  told  you  so  a  hundred  times.  What's  to 
hinder  her  marrying  him  if  she  wants  to  ?  She 
looks  like  a  bom  nobleman's  lady,  with  that  high 
head  of  hers  1" 

*^He  isn't  going  to  make  her  one  I  But  I 
ain't  going  to  dispute  about  it — ^it's  hot  enough 
now.  Where's  my  silk  handkerchief?  These 
flies  bite  as  if  it  was  summer." 

Mr.  Pickens  caught  the  bandana,  drawn  off 
the  bureau  by  his  wife  and  thrown  at  him,  with 
as  little  unnecessary  exertion  on  her  part  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  There  it  is !  How  do  you  know  he  isxit  a 
nobleman?"  she  added,  mysteriously,  glancing 
round  at  the  keyhole,  and  under  the  bed. 

"Fiddle-stick's  end!  How  do  I  know  I 
ain't  an  Abolitionist?" 

"Just  as  much  as  you  do  know.  I'm  not  to 
be  imposed  upon  at  my  time  of  lifo.  I've  read 
enough  about  foreigners  that  pretend  to  be  lords 
and  are  only  blacklegs ;  but  ftom  the  very  min- 


ute I  saw  this  Mr.  Charles  I  said  to  mpdi 
he'd  turn  out  to  be  something  exUaordin«iy.* 

"Gracious!  ore  &e  women  all  gone  ootcf 
their  senses?"  There  was  a  tone  of  coiudois 
triumph  in  his  wife's  communication  thafi  eoiued 
the  Judge  ttom  his  fiavorite  attitude  for  an  «A- 
emoon  nap,  bolt  upright  on  the  aoAi,  his  feet 
stretdied  out,  and  his  fiice  shielded  firom  tks 
sun  and  flies  by  an  ample  silk  handkerdiiBt 
"  first,  Sam  Thomas's  wifb  goes  distnctsd,  and 
follows  him  'round  from  pillar  to  post;  then  tint 
pretty  girl ;  and  now  here's  my  respectaUe  old 
woman,  with  her  head  turned.  I  l2iinkrdbet. 
ter  ferret  him  out. .  Fve  been  adung  to  thelist 
six  weeks.  Where  did  he  come  from?  Whsfi 
he  doing  here?  How  does  he  live?  Tlist*i 
what  I  want  to  know." 

"If  you  wasn't  so  unbelieving—  Bni^  h, 
there's  no  use  trying  to  convince  yon!  ToiffO 
sent  so  many  people  to  the  Penitentiaiyflitf  it'i 
got  to  be  a  regular  fbver  with  yoo.  Yon  seem 
to  think  every  body  ottglu  to  go." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  diis  diop  does,  if  the 
truth  was  told.  Who  knows  any  thing  shoot 
him?  That's  the  point  in  question."  And  the 
Judge  made  a  judidal  gesture,  as  tf  addressiog 
"  gentlemen  of  the  jury/' 

"  Well,  suppose  I  do."  It  was  too  mndi  to 
resist  being  able  to  bring  such  oonvinciag  proof 
to  confound  this  suspicions  dispositian.  Mn. 
Pickens  had  expressly  promised  not  to  tell  her 
husband  only  two  hours  before,  but,  as  die  rea- 
soned, "A  man  and  his  wifo  aie  one,  so  it 
wouldn't  be  telling,  after  alL" 

<'Blarquis  of  Fiddlesticks!"  bust  forth  the 
Judge,  indignantly,  at  the  recital  of  the  roman- 
tic incidents  connected  with  the  escape  of  the 
Marquis  de  Legarra — ^known  at  present  as  HoB- 
sienr  Charles  Leroux,  of  Galveston,  Tesis— 
fh)m  a  bloody  encounter  in  the  late  expeditioD ; 
with  a  fbw  thrilling  particulars  of  die  oombat, 
and  a  wound  received  by  the  gallant  exile,  whidi 
still  bled  internally  when  he  was  in  the  least 
annoyed  or  excited. 

"Hum,  Mrs.  Pickens,  and  who's  graig  to 
vouch  for  all  this?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Thomas  says  he  brought  qoanti- 
ties  of  letters  to  pec^le  of  the  very  first  respect- 
ability in  town,  but  he  has  not  delivered  one  of 
them,  because  so  much  depoids  on  his  keepiig 
secret.  He  doesn't  care  for  himself,  you  know, 
but  he  says  his  life  is  worth  so  much  to  ddm." 

"Letters I  Oh,  I  thought  he  escaped  with 
just  the  clo^s  he  had  on,  and  not  efen  a 
pocket-handkerchief  or  a  clean  shirt  1" 

"Wen,  so  he  did,"  sai4 Mts.  Pickens,  bdig- 
nantly. 

*  <  How  did  he  bring  his  letters,  then,  let  akoe 
stopping  to  have  them  written  ?  Thaf  s  a  like- 
ly story  to  begin  with." 

The  Judge  knew  his  witness,  uid  having  hsd 
no  doubt  whatever  of  being  able  to  tr^  up  the 
evidence  from  the  first,  took  it  quietly. 

"Iliere's  no  use  telling  fou  any  thing)  Hr. 
Pickens.  Just  as  I  said.  Ton  wouldn't  beliere 
your  own  mother  I     He's  got  the  letten  any 
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WBj ;  for  he  showed  them  all  to  Mrs.  Thomas, 
And  I  suppose  yoa'U  allow  she  can  read  writitig. 
And  he  (Udn*t  hare  any  clothes,  not  an  article, 
for  tdien  he  artiTed  he  bought  a  carpet-bag  with 
his  last  dollar,  and  stuffed  it  ont  with  some* 
thing,  80  nobodj  shonld  suspect  And  she  lent 
him  the  money  to  get  those  Teiy  dotiies  he  wears, 
and  a  trunk,  and  things  respectable.  There 
nofwl- 

Bnt  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  ac- 
citmnlated  proo^  the  Judge's  eyes — ^what  were 
to  be  seen  of  them— twinkled  midicionsly.  Mrs. 
Pickens  grew  exasperated.  The  heart  which  the 
vmmth  of  her  partisanship  had  excited  and 
the  continued  inorednlity  were  too  much  for 
her;  and  she  fired  her  last  shot. 

**Well,  if  yon  won't  believe  it,  you  tiwiV/ 
and  there's  the  end  of  it.  But  let  me  tell  you 
that  Mrs.  Thomas  has*  written  letters  to  his 
mother  time  and  again  since  he's  been  here, 
and  sndi  beautiful,  afiectionate  ones,  she  says — 
it  woold  make  you  cry  to  read  'em  over.  He 
can't  write  since  his  ann  was  hurt ;  but  he  tells 
her  what  to  say,  and  she's  sealed  them  with  his 
coat  of  arms,  and  directed  them  to  Madame 
Imisa  de  Legarra,  and  put  them  in  the  post- 
office  hersellL  There,  what  do  you  think  of 
thair 

"  How  many  answers  did  she  ever  see  ? — hey, 
Mn.  Pickens!— that^s  the  idea." 

"Oh,  I  never  thought  of  that."  And  the 
beaming  foce  of  a  moment  ago  looked  slightly 
crest-fallen. 

*'I  don't  doubt  her  lending  him  money— «ot 
A  mite.  Ton  see,  Mrs.  Pickens,  she's  just  such 
A  fool,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  alone  twenty- 
fomr  hours.  I  always  said  she  wasn't  capable  of 
taking  care  of  herself.  The  other  one,  though, 
has  got  sense  enou^  if  she  ain't  over  head  and 
ears  in  love." 

"  Where  in  the  world  are  you  going,  Judge  ?" 
aaked  Mrs.  Pickens,  in  alarm,  as  he  commenced 
to  T^lace  his  neckcloth — ^in  a  leisurely  way,  how- 
ever, refolding  and  8mo(^thing  it  over  his  knee. 
"Just  goin'  to  look  'round  a  little.  There's 
no  goin'  to  sleep  for  these  plaguy  flies.  Be 
bavins  mosquitos  next  thing." 

'*  But  3rou  ain't  going  to  tell  ?  Yon  won't  get 
him  into  trouble,  poor  feUow  1  after  all  he's  gone 
through?" 

«You  don't  suppose  Pve  got  a  woman's 
tongue  in  my  head,  now,  do  you,  Mrs.  P.,  and 
csA't  keep  a  thing  twenty-four  hours?"  Where- 
upon he  proceeded  to  array  himself  still  leisure- 
Ijy  and  with  no  obvious  purpose  under  the  sun 
bat  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air  outside. 

Mrs.  Pickens,  ever  easily  beguiled,  sank  into 
her  nap  with  double  enjoyment  from  its  post- 
ponement. Mrs.  Thomas,  in  the  little  dreraing- 
loom  attached  to  the  parlor  and  bedchamber 
whi^  formed  her  suit  of  apartments,  sat  with 
trse  Southern  enjoyment  of  the  brushing  and 
enriing  process  which  occupied  herself  and 
saaid  ike  int^val  between  dinner  and  tea  daily. 
norida  was  supposed  to  be  quietly  foUowing 
the  example  of  the  good  Mrs.  Pickens  in  the 


adjoining  chamber.  But,  alas!  she  had  not  the 
calmness  of  spirit  which  metaphorically  rocked 
tiiat  good  lady's  slumbers ;  and  she  bad  stolen 
out  of  the  door  communicating  with  the  corri- 
dor, and  now  stood  in  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
gray,  stone  pillars  supporting  the  gallery,  rest- 
less, eager,  starting  at  every  footstep,  and  hear- 
ing her  own  heart  beat  above  the  din  of  house 
and  street 

It  was  a  heavier  hand  than  the  one  she  look- 
ed for  which  was  laid  on  her  shoulder,  vailed 
only  by  transparent  lace,  and  gleaming  by  con- 
trast with  the  dark  stone  work  against  which 
she  leaned. 

''He  won't  be  here  for  half  an  hour  yet. 
Miss  Flory.  Pve  watehed  him  and  his  dgar 
safo  down  street.  I  wouldn't  look  after  him 
too  much  though,  if  I  was  you,  or  too  long  at 
him,  when  he  does  come,"  said  the  bantering 
voice  of  her  father's  old  friend,  Judge  Pickens. 
She  turned  proudly  to  resent  it ;  but  his  keen 
gaze  turned  the  blush  of  anger  into  her  chedc, 
and  her  eyes  sank  again.  She  had  always 
dreaded  him,  and  yet  they  had  been  so  very 
guarded! 

*'  Pm  an  old  man,  Miss  Flory,  and  Pve  seen 
a  little  more  of  the  world  than  you  have,  by 
fifty  years  or  so.  Now  I've  only  got  one  thing 
to  say,"  and  his  voice  sank  to  a  grave  earnest- 
ness. **  Don't  make  any  promises  that  won't 
bear  thinking  of  when  you  say  your  prayers,  or 
do  any  thing  that  would  give  your  father  a  heart- 
ache." 

What  did  he  suspect  ?  What  did  he  know  ? 
She  teied  to  regain  her  self-control — ^her  voice. 
But  the  portly  figure  passed  on  as  leisurely  as  it 
had  strolled  up  to  meet  her,  and  she  stood  alone 
for  a  moment  in  a  strange  whirl  of  wonder  and 
shame  and  doubt;  then  turning  suddenly,  hurried 
back  to  the  unoccupied  parlor  of  her  friend,  and, 
burying  her  foce  in  the  sofa  pillows,  lay  quite 
still  till  the  twilight  began  to  gather. 

'^EstrtUavnaf  bienmiaf** 

*'  No,  no !"  she  said,  starting  np  and  waving 
away  the  form  that  bent  over  her. 

A  heavy  frown  passed  oxet  the  dark  face. 
*'  I  go,  then ;"  and  he  turned  with  folded  arms. 
**  You  have  decided  1" 

'*  Yes !  no— no !  Stay  one  moment,  Carlos, 
mi  vidoy"  she  murmured,  in  his  own  passionate 
tongue. 

"Yes,  you  do  not  dare  any  thing  for  my 
sake — for  Cuba's.  I  am  deceived.  I  trusted 
you  as  my  life— my  honor.  But  you  are  weak 
and  irresolute — you  are  a  woman !  I  go  alone ; 
at  once  I" 

"  Stay,  Carlos !  I  did  not  say  so.  I  can  not 
tell  I  Give  me  one  day  more — until  I  am'here 
again!" 

*•  You  do  not  love  me." 

*'  I  do ;  you  can  not  dream  how  much !" 

"  But  I  would  die  for  you,  and  you  will  not 
promise." 

If  she  did— if  she  promised  to  forsake  all  for 
him— could  she  recall  it  in  her  prayers  ?  Could 
she  dare  to  say  to  herself  that  it  would  not  bring 
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down  her  father's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave  ?  She  had  tried  to  forget  all  this  before, 
but  those  few  faithfal  words  had  loosed  con- 
science from  the  bondage  of  self-will  and  pas- 
sion. 

'*  Yon  do  not  love  me,**  he  said  again,  look- 
ing down  at  her  with  stem  coldness. 

But  though  she  held  out  her  hands  to  him 
and  affirmed  it  more  eagerly,  a  sadden  chilling 
conviction  that  he  spoke  the  truth  forced  itself 
npon  her.  It  was  a  strange  fascination  that 
bound  her  to  him.  She  could  not  rest  out  of 
his  sight ;  every  pulse  thrilled  to  the  touch  of 
his  hand ;  the  thought  of  separation  was  like 
death ;  and,  yet,  what  wa8  love  ?  Trust,  con- 
fidence, repose  ?  What  if  these  were  its  ele- 
ments ?  In  place  of  them  she  found  only  fear, 
and  now  a  suspicion  that  she  could  not  conquer; 
though  she  said  to  herself,  again  and  again, 
that  she  wronged  him  cruelly. 

'*!  am  to  stay  then,  and  yon  will  go  with 
me ;  you  will  enter  into  all  our  plans ;  you  will 
be  a  patriot's  wife,  and,  if  I  die,  weep  for  me  I" 

The  wild  enthusiasm  of  her  nature  flashed  up 
again.  The  pause  was  filled  with  mad  visions 
of  conflict  and  defeat,  of  a  gloomy  prison,  the 
scafibld,  and  the  block ;  that  noble  head,  bared 
for  the  executioner,  rolling  in  the  dust  at  his 
feet — the  fire  of  those  burning  eyes  quenched 
by  a  stroke !     Oh  never,  never  I 

*'  You  do  not  speak.  I  see,  I  stand  alone. 
Not  all  alone !  My  noble  mother,  praying  for 
her  son  in  exile — the  memory  of  the  brave — ^the 
liberty  of  my  country — these  never  &il  V* 

He  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  she 
could  see  by  the  waning  light  a  sudden  pallor 
overspread  his  features  as  he  sank  back  heavily 
on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

''  Carlos !  oh,  what  can  I  do  ?  What  is  it  ? 
I  promise !  Speak  to  me !  Do  you  hear  that  I 
promise  ?    I  will  go  with  you— do  all  you  say  \^ 

His  lip  moved,  but  there  were  no  words; 
only  a  faint  gurgling  sound  as  the  bright  life- 
blood  welled  firom  his  lips,  crimsoning  her  white 
arms  as  she  supported  him,  trickling  slowly, 
slowly  down  the  silvery  folds  of  her  dress; 
while  his  eyes,  upraised,  smiled  faintly  back  to 
hers,  as  he  lay  clasped  to  her  heart. 

"  Help !  help  T*  Oh,  would  they  never  come  ? 
Must  be  die  without  aid  1  Her  strength,  her 
senses  suddenly  seemed  failing  her.  She  had 
killed  him  1  Her  coldness  and  suspicion — her 
mute  denial  I  If  he  would  only  smile  again — 
only  speak— once  more  unclose  those  heavy- 
lidded  eyes — she  would  promise,  swear,  bind 
herself  for  life  or  death !  Could  she  doubt  her 
own  heart  longer? 


Mrs.  Thomas  was  going  North  to  join  her 
husband.  That  was  natural.  Major  Clajrton 
hod  written  to  Madame  Dubois  to  remit  Flor- 
ida's last  month  at  school,  and  allow  her  to  ac- 
company her  friend,  as  he  "felt  himself  too 
much  a  prisoner  to  crops  and  gout  to  be  able  to 
give  her  that  pleasure  himself."  Was  not  her 
board  paid  in  advance?     Was  there  not  an 


application  for  the  half  of  the  bed  and  eigiith 
of  the  wash-stand  occupied  by  Bfiss  Clayton? 
Was  Madame  to  inquire  into  it  Uh  doselj? 
By  no  means.  Monsieur  Charles  Leronx  vas 
about  to  return  to  his  affidrs  in  Galveston ;  he 
had  already  been  absent  too  long.  How  shnple 
were  all  these  transactions ! 

It  was  not  term-time,  but  Judge  Pickens 
found  much  to  occupy  him  in  the  way  of  bus- 
iness. What  made  him  so  anxious  abont  the 
arrival  of  the  Southern  mail,  and  ^y  did  he 
receive  so  many  telegraphic  commnnicatiotts? 
They  interfered  so  seriously  at  last  with  the 
sleep  and  appetite  of  Mrs.  Pickens  that  orders 
were  given  at  the  office  for  the  book-keeper  to 
retain  them  until  inquired  for.  Why  ^oold 
women  desire  to  know  who  intended  to  ran  for 
Congress,  and  what  decision  the  political  cin- 
cuses  at  Jonesville  and  Macon  had  arrived  at— 
especially  those  entirely  satisfied  by  the  share 
of  "rights**  they  had  always  participated  in? 

Juliet  Semes  was  dying  of  envy.  Florida  to 
go  North  before  her — ^to  purchase  a  bonnet  at 
Genin*s— to  buy  gloves  at  Stewart's— to  dine  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  daily — to  eat  as  many  ices  and 
as  much  fruit-cake  as  she  liked,  surronnded  bj 
the  fabulous  splendors  of  Taylor's  newly-fies- 
coed  and  gilded  Alhambra  I  But  then  Florida 
was  not  what  she  had  once  been  to  her.  "A 
blight,**  as  Juliet  ea^ressed  it,  had  come  over 
their  friendship.  She  was  certamly  fickle. 
How  she  had  blushed  over  her  father's  delist- 
ed allusions  to  John  Habersham  when  she  first 
came  there,  and  confessed  that  it  might  end  in 
something  one  of  those  days,  especially  when 
she  found  not  another  of  all  Madame*8  pspilf 
had  the  slightest  claim  to  being  engaged.  And 
how  she  had  raved  over  that  young  Spaniard 
only  at  the  commencement  of  the  term;  so 
wrapped  up  in  him  that  she  forgot,  for  fiiree 
successive  weeks,  to  borrow  the  condading  toI- 
ume  of  "  The  Doom  of  Dunmore ;  or,  the  Bride 
of  a  Day**  from  Mrs.  Thomas,  keepug  Juliet  in 
torturing  suspense  I  1^  Miss  Semes  bore  the 
parting  by  the  aid  of  a  wounded  qtirit,  and  re- 
tracted the  promise  she  had  made  to  ask  Flor- 
ida for  her  first  bridemaid,  bestowing  the  ap- 
pointment on  Augusta  Middleton,  who  liked 
confectionery  as  well  as  she  did,  and  shared  her 
passion  for  shrimps  and  pickled  limes. 

The  Wilmington  boat  lay,  lazily  puffing  and 
blowing,  at  the  end  of  its  long,  dirty  whart 
"  Uncles,**  with  wrinkled,  black  feces  and  froctf 
hair,  walked  around  the  freight  as  if  to  calcu- 
late to  a  certainty  the  lightest  end  to  take  hold 
of.  The  "boys,*'  who  drove  jingling,  dilapi- 
dated hacks,  and  private  carriages,  scaxtelj 
fresher  or  more  elegant,  made  great  displays  of 
energy  in  shouting, "  Clar  de  track  1**  and  "  Wha* 
you  liout  dere  ?"  but  had  none  to  expend  on  the 
baggage  which  presently  blocked  up  the  gang- 
way. Little  groups  of  passengers  and  their 
friends  began  to  crystallize  about  the  deck  and 
in  the  cabin.  Frail  invalids,  who  had  coni« 
southward  full  of  hope,  and  now  only  pr^y^ 
that  they  might  reach  home  to  die,  lodced  out 
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wearily  at  the  glare  and  bustle,  and  longed  for 
the  fresh  sea-breeze  that  was  to  giye  them  mo- 
mentary vigor  again ;  while  gay  belles,  who  had 
fluttered  through  race-week  and  February  balls, 
turned  impatiently  away  from  these  living  ser- 
mons on  the  vanity  of  life. 

Conspicuous  among  these  stood  Florida's 
new  chaperone  in  the  gayest  of  plaid  silks  and 
the  most  cherry-colored  of  ribbons,  bandying 
jests  and  compliments  with  her  own  train  of 
gallants  and  any  who  might  chance  to  claim 
acquaintanceship  from  neighboring  circles.  So 
completely  was  she  absorbed  in  the  triumphs  of 
the  moment  that  nothing  short  of  an  explosion 
would  have  distracted  her  attention  from  the 
business  in  hand. 

How  long  the  hour  seemed  to  Florida,  alone 
in  her  state-room,  breathing  the  close,  heated 
air,  unable  to  fix  her  thoughts  for  a  moment  on 
the  book  she  had  taken  mechanically  to  stifle 
thought  and  reflection.  It  was  too  late  now. 
She  had  promised — she  had  taken  an  oath  so 
fearful  that  her  lips  trembled  to  pronounce  it, 
and  in  three  days  more  it  would  be  sealed  by 
marriage  vows. 

Already  she  obeyed  Legarra  as  if  she  had 
been  his  slave ;  ever  since  that  terrible  night, 
and  those  days  of  utter  prostration  which  fol- 
lowed, when  she  was  maddened  by  their  separ- 
ation and  his  danger,  a  frown,  an  approach  to 
agitation  on  his  part,  triumphed.  It  was  the 
same  unquestioning  servitude  she  had  so  often 
wondered  at  in  Mrs.  Thomas,  when  she  first 
knew  the  secret  bond  between  them,  and  how 
even  her  jewels  were  pawned  to  famish  the 
sums  he  demanded,  always  to  be  paid  by  those 
remittances  that  never  came.  A  hard,  unnat- 
ural feeling  rose  up  whenever  she  thought  of 
her  father ;  but  now  that  distance,  and  oaths, 
and  a  lifetime  were  separating  them,  it  gave 
way  to  an  anguish  that  almost  forced  her  to  cry 
oat.  The  narrow  berth  seemed  like  a  coffin  in- 
closing, stifling  her.  Was  this  a  foretaste  of 
the  days  that  were  to  come?  What  was  re- 
morse like  ? — ^penitence  unavailing,  and  finding 
no  place  for  forgiveness,  though  sought  care- 
fully with  tears  ? 

"  The  gentleman.  Miss — *'  and  the  yellow- 
turbaned  face  of  the  stewardess  followed  the 
slight  tap  that  announced  her  at  the  door. 

"Yes,  directly,"  she  said,  almost  sullenly,  so 
unlike  the  greeting  the  coming  of  a  betrothed 
lorer  should  receive.  It  was  his  own  arrange- 
ment that  they  should  remain  in  their  respect- 
ire  state-rooms  until  they  had  crossed  the  bar, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  uncomfortable 
encounter  or  questioning.  Why  had  he  in- 
truded on  her  so  soon  ?  She  waited  to  wrap  a 
shawl  about  her  and  shade  her  face  with  a  vail 
l>efore  she  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  it  was 
not  the  dark  form  of  the  Cuban  that  filled  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  passage  leading  to 
the  saloon.  John  Habersham's  kindly  fiice, 
softened  into  strange  gravity,  startled  her  more 
erwen  than  her  father's  would  have  done.  And 
'behind  him,  with  a  package  of  letters  and  busi- 


ness-like papers.  Judge  Pickens  raised  his  hand 
wamingly. 

She  followed  them  without  a  word,  clinging 
to  John  Habersham's  arm  as  she  threaded  the 
crowd,  passing  the  state-room,  where  Legarra 
was  content  to  remain  a  voluntary  prisoner,  and 
so  close  to  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Thomas  that 
their  vails  fluttered  together  for  an  instant; 
they  crossed  the  slippery  gangway ;  it  was  with- 
drawn the  next  moment;  black,  turbid,  impass- 
able waters  swelled  up  between  them  and  the 
heavy  hull  turned  seaward.  She  felt  that  her 
father  was  dying,  and  that  she  deserved  it ;  and 
she  felt,  besides,  as  Peter  might  have  done  when 
the  angel  guided  him  past  the  sleeping  guards, 
and  he  heard  the  great  iron  gates  of  the  prison 
clank  together  behind  him. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  **weak  but  not  wicked,"  pur- 
chased the  absence  of  her  vindictive  and  re- 
criminating escort  by  nearly  the  full  amount 
of  the  liberal  check  received  from  her  husband 
for  her  expenses  Northward;  and  Florida's 
trunks,  strange  to  say,  were  added  to  the  russet 
box  inscribed  "  C.  X.,  Gahetton,  Texa»"  though 
what  use  he  could  possibly  make  of  a  lady's 
wardrobe  Mrs.  Thomas  could  not  divine.  Nev- 
ertheless it  saved  her  all  thought  and  perplexity 
regarding  them,  and  she  was  too  thankful  to  pur- 
chase liberty  at  any  price. 

Mrs.  Pickens  wonders  to  this  day  how  "  that 
runaway  barber  firom  New  Orleans,  who  im- 
posed on  Flory  Clayton  so  shamefully,  ever 
learned  French  and  Spanish  so  beautifully,  and 
got  money  enough  from  Mrs.  Thomas  to  pay 
his  board  bills :  above  all,  how  he  ever  man- 
aged to  hold  that  stufl'that  every  body  took  for 
blood  in  his  mouth,  and  talk,  too,  when  he  had 
those  turns !  No  wonder  Florida  was  frighten- 
ed, poor  thing !  with  that  horrid  story  of  an  in- 
ward wound,  and  she  had  come  as  near  as  any 
thing  to  ofiering  to  nurse  him  herself  when  he 
was  pretending  to  be  sick  after  it !"  She  ad- 
mires her  husband's  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
more  than  ever,  and  thinks  he  ought  to  be  made 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  since  she  found 
how  quietly  he  tracked  the  antecedents  of  their 
late  foreign  acquaintance  by  telegraph  and  de- 
tective, and  proved  that  letter  of  Major  Clay- 
ton's to  Madame  Dubois  a  forgery,  '*  though  he 
said  any  body  might  have  seen  that  with  half 
an  eye !"  she  adds  to  any  new  acquaintance  to 
whom  she  may  happen  to  be  detailing  the  only 
romance  in  real  life  in  which  ^e  ever  enacted 
apart. 

Florida  Clayton  is  Mrs.  Habersham  now — a 
noted  housekeeper,  and  excellent  mistress  to  a 
crowd  of  sable  attendants,  whose  clothes  she 
cuts,  and  whose  children  she  looks  after,  as  well 
as  two  of  her  own,  Clayton  and  Calhoun,  mis- 
taken by  most  people  for  twins.  When  the 
busy  day  is  over,  and  she  sits  by  her  husband 
on  the  broad  piazza,  while  he  smokes  his  cigar 
and  caresses  the  dear  head  laid  upon  his  knee, 
she  looks  thoughtfully  out  from  the  deep  shad- 
ows of  the  magnolias  on  to  the  fiir-off  lights  of 
her  father's  house  shining  faintly  through  the 
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distance,  and  thinks  how  gratefol  she  ought  to 
be  t)iat  he  is  spared  to  her,  and  that  John  for- 
gave her  so  nobly,  and  made  her  a  loved  and 
honored  wife,  when  he  knew  all. 

Yes,  all ;  for  pure  wife  and  mo^er  as  die  is, 
her  face  bums  with  a  sadden  glow  of  shame  as 
^e  wonders  if  he  does  not  sometimes  recollect 
with  bitterness  that  her  forehead  has  been  touch- 
ed by  other  lips  than  his — pointed  lips  that  she 
shudders  to  recall.  Bat  this  memory  is  her 
punishment,  not  his  bane ;  for  when  she  kneels 
by  his  side  and  winds  her  aims  arotmd  him  in 
a  mute  plea  for  forgiveness,  burying  her  face — 
for  at  such  moments  she  can  not  raise  her  eyes 
to  his — he  lifts  her  brow  and  banishes  the  guilty 
flush  with  gentle,  womanly  kisses  that  speak 
more  lovingly  than  words. 


ENJOYING  OUR  WORK. 

THE  most  of  people  who  live  in  a  Christian 
community  believe  that  work  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution; but  there  are  few  who  have  more 
than  a  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  work 
as  a  divine  law.  As  for  tracing  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  it,  they  never  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Content  to  know  tiiat,  somehow,  it  is  connect- 
ed with  the  system  of  Providence,  and  operates 
to  the  moral  advantage  of  society,  they  take  no 
pains  to  investigate  its  close  relations  to  the 
character  and  future  welfare  of  man.  Such 
persons  can  readily  see  how  work  provides  daily 
bread  and  clothing — ^how  it  moves  the  whole 
machinery  of  business — ^how  it  creates  a  nation's 
wealth,  and  builds  up  the  power  of  matmal  dv- 
ilization.  Beyond  this  their  thoughts  never  ex- 
tend. Hence  their  opinions  on  this  subject  are 
defective ;  and  they  never  realize  half  the  good 
of  work,  because  of  their  imperfect  conceptions 
of  its  true  value. 

Work  is  not  a  mere  provision  for  animal 
wants.  Without  doubt  it  was  designed  to  be 
the  means  of  our  livelihood ;  but  this  is  its  low- 
est use.  Work  feeds  and  clothes  us.  It  gives 
us  homes,  and  famishes  comforts  and  luxuries. 
All  this  it  does  as  God's  ordinance ;  but  it  does 
much  more.  Work  is  a  great  auxiliaiy  to  the 
moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  life.  Not  only 
does  it  tend  to  preserve  us  from  vice,  but  it  pro- 
motes virtue,  by  occupying  our  time,  training 
our  faculties,  and  disciplining  our  nature  to  pa> 
tient,  persevering  efforts.  Work  may  supply 
our  bodily  and  social  wants ;  may  yield  all  that 
the  present  and  future  require  for  sustenance 
and  support ;  and  yet  its  obligations  are  not  dis- 
chaiged.  It  is  a  moral  and  ^iritual  law,  or- 
dained by  the  Creator  to  exercise  our  higher  at- 
tributes— to  aid  in  forming  a  ptire  and  ^evated 
tone  of  character.  For  the  sake  of  the  mind, 
no  less  than  for  the  body,  are  we  appointed  to  be 
creatures  of  toil.  The  "  sweat  of  the  brow"  has 
a  deeper  meaning  than  is  derived  from  nerves 
and  muscles,  while  *'  thorns  and  thistles'*  speak 
another  language  besides  the  curse.  Work  is  a 
part  of  that  economy  which  contemplates  the  re- 
newing of  our  ruined  race.  If  Christianity  has 
been  sent  into  the  world  to  redeem  oar  spirit- 


ual nature,  work  has  been  ordainM  to  imprors 
the  earth,  and  rend^  it  a  fit  theatre  for  the  dis- 
plays of  Christian  virtue.  How  beautlfiillj  ore 
religion  and  work  united  in  the  Decalogue? 
The  divine  command  is  to  labor  "six  days," 
and  to  rest  on  the  *<  seventh."  If  we  do  not 
work  for  six  days  we  can  have  no  Sabbath ;  for 
the  Sabbatii,  no  matter  how  observed,  can  not 
be  a  religious  day  to  him  who  &ils  to  hbot 
through  the  other  period  of  the  wedL  Idbnes 
can  never  have  a  Sabbath ;  luxury  and  ennid, 
wasting  all  their  time  in  *'  inglorious  ikjA," 
deaden  their  capacity  for  its  repose.  Tbe  two 
institutions — weekly  labor  and  Sabbath  rest— 
are  joined  together,  and  neither  has  sny  ngni- 
ficance  without  the  other.  Both,  therefore, 
are  typical  institutions  looking  to  the  /atare, 
and  fraeshadowing  ideas  greater  thsa  diem- 
selves. 

No  man  should  foel  that  his  wori^  is  a  mm 
earthly  necessity.  Nor  ought  he  to  lo<^  npoa 
it  as  drudgery.  Whatever  are  its  burdens  and 
toils,  there  is  always  a  thought,  a  sobGme 
thought  beneath  them,  which  is,  that  there  if 
a  great  intellectual  and  moral  benefit  in  aQ  hii 
appointed  tasks.  Of  this  benefit  noUuag  sboold 
deprive  him.  Nothing  can  deprive  him  of  it, 
if  he  is  a  sincere,  right-minded,  trae-hetited 
man.  Daily  industry  may  not  folly  repa^  his 
hard  exertions ;  all  his  struggling  may  jidd 
him  but  a  scanty  remuneration ;  but  beyond  thii 
there  is  another  reward.  There  is  a  strength 
of  will,  a  silent  endurance,  a  peaceful  reconcili- 
ation to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  aheroie 
trust,  that  elevate  and  ennoble  his  humble  toil 
So  far  as  a  man  considers  the  higher  coonec- 
tions  of  his  work,  that  far  is  he  above  dream- 
stances.  In  that  sphere  the  penurioosoess  of 
capital,  the  grinding  selfishness  of  emplojen 
can  not  reach  him.  Hence  there  is  alwiys  in 
<^^rtunity  for  him  to  enjoy  his  woik.  hot  its 
earthly  aspects  be  ever  so  discouraging,  it  has 
more  than  food  and  raiment  in  it.  Tbe  pres- 
ence of  a  divine  spirit  is  there— a  wise  and 
beautiful  law  established  by  the  beneiolenoe  of 
God — and  wherever  that  law  is  obeyed,  wher- 
ever its  wisdom  and  beauty  are  felt,  the  good- 
ness of  the  Infinite  One  comes  to  the  heart  and 
enriches  its  feelings.  A  man  works  all  the 
better  by  thus  entering  into  the  moral  import  of 
labor.  God's  laws  justify  themselTes  to  onr 
reason.  If  we  yield  our  intelligence  to  their 
excellence,  as  well  as  our  service  to  their  an- 
thority,  they  become  means  to  improre  and 
exalt  our  character.  No  one  avails  himself  of 
the  entire  power  of  any  great  law,  be  it  nataial 
or  moral,  unless  the  convictions  of  his  mind,  no 
leas  than  his  actions,  are  offered  in  homage  to 
its  wisdom  and  love.  For  the  obedience  that 
honors  Qod  is  not  a  blind,  thoughtless  obedieoce, 
but  one  that  sees  the  embodiment  of  Himself  ifl 
His  laws,  and  seeks  therein  for  foUowdiip  with 
Him.  Men  grossly  err,  therefore,  who  find  fa 
work  nothing  more  than  a  provision  for  oot«a>d 
life.  For  them  the  presence  of  God  is  d>««- 
If  they  labor  aright,  the  purity  and  glory  of  Bis 
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nature  will  shine  through  the  law  and  brighten 
the  spiritoal  facnlties  of  their  being. 

To  eigoy  our  work,  we  must  be  eouBciont  of 
personal  improvement  through  its  instrumental- 
itjr.  It  must  afford  employment  to  the  mind, 
stimulating  the  active  powers  of  the  intellect, 
and  enlisting  the  feelings.  Not  only  must  it 
keep  the  attention  awake,  but  it  must  exercise 
skill  and  ingenuity,  and  besides  this  lead  the 
thought  beyond  its  own  immediate  requisitions 
and  quicken  its  functions.  If  our  work  fail  to 
occupy  the  thinking  faculties,  it  soon  degener^ 
ates  into  dull  routine.  The  freshness  of  the 
mind  is  lost,  attention  becomes  mechanical, 
habits  put  an  end  to  vigor,  and  the  whole  in- 
tellect ranks  into  a  sluggish  mass.  All  occupa- 
tions, in  this  respect,  are  not  alike.  Some  are 
more  intellectual  than  others.  Few,  however, 
are  necessarily  deadening  to  the  intellect.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  human  employments  tend 
to  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  if  we 
used  them  aright  they  would  be  constant  means 
of  intellectual  progress.  There  is  always  some- 
thing  to  be  learned  from  them.  The  most  com- 
mon  day-labor,  the  humblest  mechanical  pur- 
suit, have  some  connection  with  natural  laws 
and  objects,  which,  if  properly  studied,  expand 
the  thought  and  refine. the  taste.  Every  thing 
is  an  outlet  into  a  grand  universe,  in  which 
truth  awaits  the  honest,  earnest  seeker.  Books 
and  men  are  not  the  only  teachers.  Nature  is 
fan  of  private  help.  Intellectual  friends  are 
never  wanting.  A  mind  open  to  instruction, 
•nxions  to  learn,  burning  with  eagerness  to 
know,  is  sure  of  aid  and  counseL  Hugh  Mil- 
ler found  the  science  of  Geology  in  his  business 
as  a  stone-mason,  and  Pallissy,  the  potter,  had 
an  ample  field  unfolded  to  his  genius  while  he 
w<»ked  in  ores  and  earths.  How  much  of  poetry 
Bums  saw  and  felt  as  he  followed  the  plow  1 
What  visions  of  beauty  and  glory  rose  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  as  he  watdied  his 
flocks  on  the  hill-sides  of  Scotland!  If  our 
work  is  in  itself  not  directly  intellectual,  let 
us  remember  what  Bloomfield  the  poet  and 
farm-laborer,  Drew  the  metaphysician,  Bunyan 
the  Bedford  tinker,  accomplished.  These  men 
If  orked  and  thought.  They  had  minds  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  occupations  of  their  hands. 
Carey  belonged  to  this  class  of  men.  They  do 
not  reach  distinction  by  the  avenues  that  others 
tread  in  their  heralded  mareh  to  the  summits 
of  greatness,  but  through  hidden  paths,  aloof 
from  the  crowd,  away  from  observation,  their 
instincts  guide  Uiem  up  the  steep  of  fame« 

In  this  view  work  is  discipline.  Day  by  day 
it  gives  one  a  greater  command  over  his  facul- 
ties, over  himself;  teaching  him  a  patient  sub- 
mission to  wise  laws,  exereising  him  in  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  effort  and  experience, 
and  withal  fitting  his  mind  for  other  and  higher 
tasks.  Any  work,  if  well  done,  makes  a  man 
move  a  man.  However  humble  that  work  may 
be,  its  faithful  performance  employs  something 
more  than  skill  of  hand  and  ingenuity  of  brain. 
The  moral  nature  of  the  soul  enters  into  the 


thing  done,  and  it  is  a  stronger  nature  for  every 
effort  put  forth  to  express  itself.  No  law  of  life 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  which  provides  the 
conditions  of  progress  in  whatever  is  honestly 
and  honorably  executed.  Give  a  man  the 
homeliest  employment^  and  if  it  occupy  him 
aright  it  will  tend  to  qiialify  him  for  something 
better.  True  work  never  enslaves  and  degrades 
the  mind.  Instead  of  this,  it  continually  calls 
out  the  rational  qualities  of  our  being,  and  trains 
them  for  vigor  and  scope  in  other  departments 
of  life.  In  his  sonnet  to  Milton,  Wordswoidi 
says: 

*'And  yet  tbj  lieart 
Tho  lowliest  daUes  on  herself  did  lay." 

The  great  poet,  gifted  with  that  insight  which 
reads  the  heart  in  its  relations  to  outward  objects, 
knew  how  *'  hwUesi  dutk^  are  the  firmest  step- 
ping-stones in  all  advancement.  For  the  same 
reason  the  "  lowliest^  work  may  bring  us  near* 
er  to  God,  and  develop  a  capacity  for  what  lies 
beyond  itselfl  A  man  never  knows  the  ftitnra 
purposes  of  Providence  toward  himself.  But 
this  is  always  to  be  believed  and  felt ;  viz.,  if  a 
man  will  faithfully  do  the  work  ass^ed  him, 
living  up  to  the  measure  of  his  lot  and  perfect- 
ing himself  according  to  the  opportunity  grant- 
ed him,  the  good  Providence  that  rules  the  world 
will  not  deny  him  the  means  of  progress.  One 
should  work  evermore  in  this  hopeful,  trusting 
^irit,  for  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he  toils 
is  more  important  than  any  outward  result. 
Business  may  yield  profit,  sagacity  may  find 
short  roads  to  vrealUi,  hard  work  may  bring 
houses  and  lands,  but  it  is  all  a  sad  failure  if  a 
man  grows  not  ther^y  into  a  larger  manliness 
of  Boul,  For  the  material  can  never  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  the  spiritual,  and  a  defraud- 
ed heart  is  infinitely  worse  than  a  bankrupt 
purse. 

Probably  no  truth  in  human  history  is  more 
fr^uently  and  strikingly  illustrated  than  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  Men  are  not 
suddenly  and  amply  endowed  for  great  posi- 
tions, nor  is  it  usual  for  them,  by  one  quick  and 
mighty  bound,  to  spring  into  the  leadership  of 
society.  Not  only  is  time  demanded,  but  toil 
and  service  are  sternly  required  of  him  who 
is  destined  to  achieve  something  for  his  race. 
How  forcibly  David's  life  exemplified  this  fact  I 
No  one,  perhaps,  could  have  seen  any  connec- 
tion between  the  sheepfold  and  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  Wise  men  would  have  been  pnaled  to 
trace  the  relation  that  a  boy's  careless  existence, 
lying  on  the  hill-sides  of  Judea  and  watching 
Uie  graaung  flocks,  bore  to  a  destiny  of  incom- 
parable grandeur.  What  occasion  was  there 
here  for  the  exereise  of  those  virtues  that  were, 
in  after  years,  to  make  David's  reign  a  memo- 
rable era  in  the  career  of  Israel  ?  And  3ret  we 
know  that  this  mode  of  life,  its  pecnliar  dreum- 
stances,  its  secluded  thonghtfhlness,  its  silent 
meditativeness,  its  mute  companionship  with 
nature,  all  went  far,  under  divine  influence,  to 
mould  him  for  future  distinction.  The  encount- 
er with  '*  a  lion  and  a  bear^'  was  more  than  a 
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Tictory  of  physical  force ;  for  it  was  a  moral  les- 
son, never  forgotten,  of  where  his  strength  lay, 
and  what  unseen  hands  helped  him.  Then, 
too,  bow  much  he  owed  to  his  daily  task — how 
his  watchful  offices  over  the  sheep  lifted  his 
heart  to  the  great  Shepherd — ^how  the  vast  heav- 
ens above  him  prompted  the  inquiry,  '*  YHiat  is 
man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?**  Had  he 
not  been  a  shepherd-boy,  dwelling  away  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  enjoying  the  open  freedom 
of  nature,  and  living  in  the  fellowship  of  beau- 
tiful or  sublime  scenes,  he  would  never  have 
felt  the  presence  of  Grod  in  the  material  universe, 
nor  had  that  profound  insight  into  the  ways  of 
His  ever-working  providence  that  has  invested 
his  Fsahns  with  such  a  hallowed  interest.  In 
this  history  of  David  we  see  that  even  miracu- 
lous power  did  not  disdain  to  recognize  the  use 
of  ordinary  means.  The  simple  life  of  a  shep- 
herd-^y  trained  him  for  one  of  the  grandest 
theatres  on  which  man  ever  acted.  It  awak- 
ened thoughts  and  feelings,  inspired  impulses, 
quickened  affections,  that  not  only  educated  the 
mind  of  a  nation,  but  for  many  centuries  have 
proved  a  blessing  and  a  joy  to  the  most  culti- 
vated intellect,  to  the  Christian  piety  of  the 
world.  Had  God  chosen  he  might  have  made 
his  intellect  an  image-chamber  of  the  universe 
by  direct  inspiration,  and,  with  the  quickening 
touch  of  his  hand,  opened  all  the  founts  of  feel- 
ing to  send  forth  sweeter  and  healthier  waters 
than  those  which  miraculously  rolled  their  glad 
stream  along  the  pathway  of  Israel  in  the  des- 
ert. But  there  was  a  "more  excellent  way.** 
Better  for  him,  better  for  the  world,  that  the 
seal  of  Heaven  should  be  set  on  the  ordinary  in- 
cidents, the  everyday  scenes  of  life,  and  that 
out  of  these,  by  slow  and  painful  strife,  a  soul 
of  strength  and  majesty  should  emerge. 

If  we  would  enjoy  our  work,  we  must  accept 
it  as  a  divine  thing  and  put  our  whole  heart  in 
it«  Work  that  is  a  mere  contract  with  men — 
work  that  has  exclusive  reference  to  hours  and 
tasks — ^is  not  work  in  that  truer  sense  which 
conveys  the  meaning  of  labor  as  an  institution 
ordained  by  God  to  renew  the  face  of  external 
nature,  and  to  restore  man*s  sovereignty  over 
the  inferior  orders  of  creation.  Industry  and 
skill — the  strong  muscle,  the  resolute  will,  the 
cultivated  mind — ^may  remove  a  portion  of  the 
curse  that  rests  on  the  globe.  Machinery  may 
lessen  the  "  sweat  of  the  browy**  and  science  may 
raise  productive  crops  in  the  place  of  the  thorn 
and  thistle.  The  landscape  may  smile  beneath 
the  toils  of  a  cheerful  peasantry,  while  enter- 
prise, commanding  the  services  of  philosophy 
and  art,  may  build  cities  and  expand  its  mag- 
nificent system  of  trade  and  commerce  over 
continents  and  oceans.  These  are  vast  results. 
But  work,  as  a  divine  ordinance,  has  far  nobler 
ends  to  accomplish.  To  subdue  nature — to 
bring  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  the  waters  under 
its  sway — to  convert  the  earth  into  a  home  fit 
for  man :  this  is  the  humblest  part  of  its  office. 
If  our  lost  sovereignty  over  the  material  uni- 
verse, so  far  as  delegated  to  man,  is  thus  to  be 


recovered,  the  sovereign  must  be  prepared  lor 
his  empire  and  rule.  Of  what  avail  will  be  the 
reconstruction  of  the  palace  if  the  royal  mind  is 
not  clothed  with  a  dignity,  a  strength,  a  gloiy 
in  unison  with  its  high  enthronement?  Work, 
therefore,  is  designed  to  assist  in  preparing  man 
for  this  foretold  ascendency  over  matter.  But 
work,  by  itself,  can  never  contribute  to  this  re- 
sult A  moral  spirit,  which  Christianity  breathes 
into  all  true  industry  and  business,  must  pene- 
trate our  work.  It  will  then  refine  and  en- 
noble our  being;  and  as  the  ^^six  days'' of  tx^ 
are  tributary  in  God^s  economy  to  the  Sabbath, 
so  all  our  labor  will  blend  with  religion  in  puri- 
fying and  exalting  our  nature. 


MAT^T^TRn  TO  THE  MAN  OF  HEB 
CHOICE. 

FRANCES  TEMPLEMAN  was  no  ordinary 
child.  In  appearance,  in  manner,  she  dif- 
fered from  other  children ;  and  that  difference 
can  best  be  defined  by  a  simple  statement— she 
was  never  called  Fanny.  Readers  will  jadge 
what  the  peculiar  character  of  a  child  most  ba 
who  has  never  known  an  endearing  diminotiTe. 
But  let  them  beware  lest  their  judgment  be  too 
harsh.  Frances  was  passionately  loved  bj  her 
parents,  respected  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  was 
herself  warm  and  true,  though  not  demonstm- 
tive  in  her  attachments.  She  was  reserved,  not 
cold;  full  of  controlled  spirit,  not  wild,  nor,  m 
its  lightsomest  sense,  gay ;  dutiful,  thon^  will- 
ful ;  obliging,  but  careless  of  praise. 

At  eighteen  she  was  the  proudest  of  all  the 
proud  beauties  of  her  State.  In  thooght,  in 
feeling,  she  had  been  a  woman  years  before, 
and  now  was  mistaken  for  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five.  She  was  much  courted,  mainly  by  men 
of  position,  advanced  in  life ;  younger  admiren 
hung  upon  her  movements,  never  daring  to  ad- 
vance. It  was  predicted  that  this  woman  would 
make  a  brilliant  match,  and  none  other,  for 
never  was  there  a  woman  seemingly  more  fitted 
for  a  marriage  of  convenience.  Her  qoeenly 
form,  her  high  manner,  her  silvery  but  deliber- 
ate accents,  claimed  as  their  appropriate  ^here 
the  loftiest  position  in  society. 

One  who  knew  her  well — ^he  was  her  first 
consin  and  only  intimate  Mend — doubted  if  she 
would  ever  marry  at  all.  He  knew  that  to  a 
woman  eminently  refined  and  intellectual  the 
choice  of  a  husband  was  a  problem  almost  too 
hard  to  be  solved.  Such  a  woman  may  not 
confide  in  her  instincts,  for  instinct  in  such  wo- 
men is  subjected  to  the  domination  of  reason; 
and  when  a  momentous  question  is  transferred 
for  decision  from  a  woman's  heart  to  a  woman's 
mind,  the  issue  is  always  protracted,  and,  of  ne- 
cessity, most  painful.  It  is  a  suit  in  English 
Chancery,  the  decision  of  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  satisfactory.  Passion,  be  it  of  the  warm- 
est, as  most  surely  it  is  when  its  exhibition  u 
suppressed — passion  is  frittered  away  under  the 
slow  and  calm  examination  of  conflicting  c^*^ 
And  when,  at  last,  the  tardy  decision  is  reached 
— when  the  suitor  is  elected — ^he  is  elected  no^ 
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gladlj,  not  with  the  sweetlj-thrilling  assent  and 
nnfearing,  boundless  confidence  of  the  heart, 
bat  with  the  dispassionate  coolness  of  the  judg- 
ment, as  a  choice  of  evils.  How  repugnant  it 
must  be  for  a  woman,  in  whom  exists  even  a 
trace  of  natural  delicacy,  to  place  her  person 
and  destiny  coldly  in  the  keeping  of  a  man, 
simply  because  he  is  a  man,  many,  very  many 
women  know,  alas  I  too  welL 

Frances  Templeman  was  as  far  above  the  in- 
fluence of  sordid  motives  as  she  was  above  the 
reach  of  all  merely  worldly  considerations  and 
opinions  petty,  because  purely  egotistical.  Nat- 
mXij  self-reliant,  she  had  great  need  to  be  more 
80,  now  that  in  her  early  womanhood  she  was 
left  without  a  parent  and  without  a  guardian  in 
whom  she  could  in  the  least  confide.  Averse 
to  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  love,  her 
Tiews  were  nevertheless  well  known.  They 
were  speculative  and  unexact,  more  nice  than 
comprehensive,  subtle  rather  than  true — as  optn- 
ions  of  an  vmkaown/eelinff  must  ever  be.  The 
highest  tuition  of  her  emotional  nature — that 
nature,  which,  while  it  is  the  most  docile  pupil 
of  passion,  is  at  the  same  time  the  best  teacher 
of  the  intellect — she  had  never  experienced. 
She  had  never  loved.  It  is  much  to  say  even 
of  a  dull  girl,  that  she  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  without  having  ever  loved ;  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  when  asserted  of  a  girl 
exquisitely  organized  in  body  as  in  mind.  Tet 
it  was  literally  true  of  Frances  Templeman. 
-  Whoever  chooses  may  believe  that  her  pride, 
her  will  (or  any  other  quality  that  made  her  the 
exalted  woman  she  was),  suppressed  the  fijrst 
tender  germs  of  the  "sweet  disorder;*'  but  he, 
before  whom  her  inmost  soul  lay  unsheltered  as 
lake  before  the  sun,  knows  that  she  had  never 
felt  its  lightest  movement.  The  natural  infer- 
ence would  be  that  she  was  insusceptible ;  and, 
satisfied  with  this  inference,  many  will  dismiss 
her,  as  something  more  or  less  than  woman. 
But  she  was  a  woman,  and  precisely  such  a  wo- 
man as  a  pure,  moral  atmosphere  and  an  ad- 
Tanced  civilization  tend  to  produce.  Her  coun- 
terpart may  be  found,  not  in  many  cities,  but  in 
almost  every  village  of  this  republic. 

Farther  removed  from  the  vice  of  sentiment- 
ality than  the  vast  majority  even  of  men,  she 
nevertheless  possessed  the  sentiment  of  love  in 
its  most  subtle,  which  is  its  most  concentrated, 
form.  Could  a  proper  object  have  been  found, 
this  sentiment  might  have  known  the  arterial 
warmUi  of  life ;  and  he  who  had  been  blessed 
with,  her  love,  in  true  reciprocal  appreciation, 
would  have  had  but  little  to  ask  for  in  the  life 
to  come.  But  as  the  eye  is  dead  to  all  forces 
save  only  the  impalpable  ether  of  light,  so  her 
sQBceptibility  was  of  a  fineness  not  to  be  moved 
bjr  gross  or  ordinary  influences,  and  lay  dor- 
mant, but  not  deadj  within  her. 

It  is  questionable  whether,  taking  personal 
happiness  alone  into  view,  such  a  woman  ought 
erer  to  marry ;  certainly  it  is  unfortunate  when, 
MM  a  result  of  abstract  reasoning,  she  concludes 
that  she  should.     This  Frances  Templeman 


did,  and  thus  women  like  to  her  are  prone  to 
do. 

Her  purpose  fixed,  she  acted  with  yet  mote 
than  her  wonted  prudence  and  deliberation. 
Five  years  passed  away  before  she  made  her 
choice.  Her  reserve,  and  the  common  belief 
that  she  had  decided  never  to  marry,  repelled 
many  suitors ;  but  her  firesh  and  peerless  beauty 
retained  many  more.  There  was  no  danger  of 
her  being  compelled  to  choose  the  crooked  stick. 
Suitors  of  seven  years'  standing  were  tied  to 
her  chariot  wheels  when  she  drove  in  triumph 
through  the  golden  gates  of  matrimony.  Was 
it  indeed  a  triumph  ?  So  far  as  human  power 
could  judge  it  was. 

Her  decision  was  no  secret  to  her  cousin.  It 
was  his  pleasure  at  all  times,  it  was  his  duty 
now,  to  defer  to  a  penetration  infinitely  superior 
to  his  own.  He  made  no  opposition.  She  knew 
men  well.  The  values  of  wealth,  of  intellect, 
of  birth,  position,  strength  of  character,  and  of 
amiability,  she  had  estimated  accurately.  All 
these  desiderata,  in  just  and  rare  proportion, 
seemed  combined  in  the  person  of  her  choice. 

He  was,  of  course,  much  older  than  herself. 
A  widower  with  several  children  (most  of  whom, 
fortunately,  were  too  nearly  grown  to  require 
the  arduous  attentions  or  to  imbibe  the  natural 
hatred  of  a  step-mother).  Judge  Blondel  im- 
posed no  harder  task  upon  his  bride  than  to  do 
the  honors  of  a  house,  which,  if  not  the  most 
imposing,  was  the  most  beautiful,  for  situation 
and  architectural  finish,  of  all  the  residences  in 
a  country  noted  for  the  loveliness  of  its  scenery 
and  the  wealth  and  culture  of  its  inhabitants. 
A  more  befitting  mistress  could  not  have  been 
chosen.  From  the  first  moment  she  displayed, 
in  that  seat  of  social  elegance,  the  natuxal  ease 
and  grace  of  a  woman  familiar  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  and  polished  household. 

Between  herself  and  her  husband  there  ap- 
peared to  exist  a  cordiality  of  good  feeling  which 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  mistaken  for 
unanimity  of  sentiment  and  of  will,  and  which, 
so  long  as  the  mistake  remains  undiscovered, 
answers  all  or  nearly  all  the  ends  of  a  perfect 
congeniality.  When  a  son  was  bom  to  them, 
Frances  Blondel  thought  the  measure  of  her 
happiness  was  fall,  and  in  the  abundance  of  her 
joy  blessed  God  for  that  he  had  bestowed  upon 
her  the  husband  and  roan  of  her  choice. 

It  is  an  error  made  by  every  young  mother, 
especially  if  she  be  a  cultivated  woman  married 
to  a  man  of  refinement  and  kind  disposition — ^it 
is  an  error  common  to  such  mothers  to  confuse 
and  blend  the  sources  of  loves  which  are  dis- 
tinct in  (nigin,  distinct  in  application,  distinct 
in  gratification.  But  in  time  the  distinction 
becomes  clear.  No  love  can  be  purer  or  more 
intense  than  a  mother's;  indeed,  in  certain 
moods,  it  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  compare 
any  other  love  with  that;  but  every  woman 
knows  that  in  her  breast  there  is  another  fount- 
ain— strong,  full,  bright,  warm — ^whioh  seeks 
and  finds  repose  for  its  ever-welling  waters  only 
in  tiie  ample  ocean  of  a  husband's  love.    If  this 
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flowing  tide  find  never  its  true  reservoir,  there 
happens  in  the  woman's  soul  that  calamity  which 
any  attempt  at  definition  would  serve  only  to 
obscure,  but  which  many  women,  alasl  how 
many,  understand  too  well. 

Why  it  was  that  Frances  Bkmdel  could  not 
love  bar  husband  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  exhibited  precise- 
ly those  traits  which  go  to  make,  humanly  speak- 
ing, a  perfect  man.  If  he  was  not  brilliant,  he 
had  ihsLi  excellent  balance  of  the  intellectual 
Acuities  which  is  eveiy  where  reckoned  better 
than  brilliance ;  if  he  was  less  wealthy  than  his 
office  and  his  hereditary  estates  might  have 
made  him,  it  was  because  of  a  liberality  to  his 
children  and  a  silent  charity  to  the  poor  that 
did  him  honor:  he  lacked  not  one  of  the  com- 
forts or  the  elegances  of  life;  and  he  was 
withal  the  best  of  neighbors^  the  most  uxorious 
of  husbands,  and  the  kindest  of  masters.  Nor 
was  he  very  deficient  in  sentiment  Why  such 
a  man  should  not  have  commanded  the  heart- 
whole  reverence  of  Frances  Blondel,  or  of  any 
woman,  it  is  useless  to  ask.  But  wherein  con- 
sists the  mystery  of  that  effect  we  name  '*  love," 
and  what  eonstitutes  the  rational  basis  of  that 
adoration  whidi  the  first  women  of  earth  have 
entertained  and  cherished,  against  all  soorn^  and 
contumely  and  poverty,  for  men  hideous  with 
faults  ?  We  know  not.  We  read  o^  and  easily 
comprehend,  what  has  been  styled  a  "  cold  per- 
fection of  character."  But  Judge  Blondel  was 
not  chargeable  with  coldness ;  on  the  oontraiy, 
he  was  a  man  innately  warm  and  tree,  and  per- 
sistent in  his  affections;  he  hod,  besides,  more 
than  enough  of  the  leaven  of  human  infirmity 
to  entitle  him  to  human  love.  Why  did  not 
F^mnces  love  him?  Go  ask  her.  Her  cousin 
never  dared. 

This  unex]^ained  something,  which,  like  the 
virtues  of  medicines,  is  ascertainable  only  upon 
trial — this  something  that  makes  or  unmakes 
the  hai^nness  of  marriages  among  the  cultiva- 
ted, the  gifted — this  something  (call  it  spiritual 
affinity  if  you  will)  it  is  which  renders  matri- 
mony the  lottery  it  has  been  proclaimed  to  be 
the  world  over,  in  all  time.  It  rests  with  all 
of  us,  each  to  determine  for  himself  whether  he 
will  adventure  ^le  chances  of  this-  lottery.  The 
prizes  are  magnificent — ^but  the  risk  is  immense ! 

When  that  cousin  who  continued  after  her 
marriage  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Frances 
Blondel  that  he  had  been  before — ^when  that 
cousin  ascertained  that  all  was  not  well  with 
her,  it  was,  he  now  knows,  long  after  she  her- 
8^  had  perfectly  understood  the  cause  and  the 
incurable  nature  of  her  trouble.  So  far  as 
words  go,  that  trouble  has  never  been  hinted, 
nor  will  it  ever  be.  But  there  are  revealing 
li^ts  of  the  eye,  which,  when  they  are  sought 
and  met  by  kindred  beams,  leave  nothing  to  be 
told,  and  say  much  that  is  beyond  the  power 
of  speech.  Fnnces  knew  that  her  secret  was  a 
secret  no  longer,  but  she  also  knew  UuA  it  was 
8a£&  even  to  the  graven  and,  assured  of  this, 
her  unimparted  confidence  was  a  relief  to  her. 


Her  cousin  for  a  time  believed  the  ailment  a 
physical  one,  and  Frances  herself  altiiou^  &r 
too  wise  to  be  deceived  as  to  its  true  nataie  or 
to  be  seduced  into  poisoning  herself  with  dngi, 
was  not  unwilling  that  others  shonld  aUr^Mte 
to  a  £9eble  constitution  a  misfortune  of  tiie  lod 
which  could  never  be  explained.  She  f^tHtj 
accepted  the  alleviation  of  travel,  and  sav  sU 
that  was  worthy  to  be  seen  in  America  or  it 
£u«^>e. 

How  vain  to  such  an  invalid  are  sU  sKk 
tours  1  One  ever-recurring  question  dsikoii 
the  bright  way,  saddens  the  gay  mareh.  "Wlttt 
joy,  what  infinite  rapture  might  not  these  soea« 
afford  if  my  destiny  were  all  it  could— all  it 
should  be  !*'  For  the  afflicted  soul,  ever  too 
blind  to  the  calamities  of  others,  sees  but  its  owu 
woe,  deems  itself  the  special  ol^|ect  of  Dirine  in- 
justice, and  claims  as  its  proper  due  a  h^fi* 
ness  accorded  never  to  any  of  mortal  lirth.  Be* 
frauded  of  this  happiness,  it  may  meekly  sib> 
mit  to  the  will  of  the  Unchangeidile  <^  sad 
find  its  reward  in  a  substituted  peace.  Bat  it 
is  and  can  be  only  a  substituHon  g  the  ox^pisl 
birth-right  joy,  consciously  lost  to  the  soul,  But 
leave  a  vacuum,  sad,  vast»  never  to  be  filled. 

Thirty  years  have  been  numbered  sisee  Mk 
Blondel  returned  from  Europe,  and  saa|^it,in  te 
cares  of  her  household  sjid  in  the  educatka  of 
her  children,  that  nepenthe  she  oouM  never  find 
amidst  the  most  beautiM  sceneiy  and  in  tbs 
gayest  capitals  of  the  worid.  It  may  be  believed 
that  the  faithfU  dischaige  of  the  high  and  holy 
duties  of  a  mother  brings  sweet  i 
w^e  it  leaves  small  oj^rtunity  for  the  i 
to  dwdl  upon  its  private  grieft.  The 
of  years,  too,  naturally  lessens  the  rigor  of  a& 
grief  dependent  upon  nngratified  sentiaeai,  aal 
places  the  deferred  and  differed  happmeg  In 
the  permanency  beyond  the  grave.  Bat  neifkT 
duty  perfoimed  nor  the  deadening  infineneescf 
Time,  can  assuage  to  the  point  of  forgclfshif 
a  malady  like  that  mth  winch  "Fnxtoet  Dkindii 
was  seized.  In  those  lonely  hours  v^ich  eoas 
the  oftener  the  more  we  se^  to  avoid  tJMO^llM 
agony  returns  with  force  proportioned  toltaiB* 
lay.  No  strength  of  will,  and  no  Jnt^mily  «f 
prayer,  avails  to  fortify  ^  soul  i 
turn. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  Fnmeee  ] 
grew  up  to  man's  and  woman's  estste,  Ihcj  inMlh 
and  justly  the  pride  and  joy,  of  her  own  i 
husband's  life.  In  inteltigenoe,  in  i 
of  manners  and  of  morals,  in  obedient  i 
for  their  parents,  her  children  had  no  t 
and  scarcely  any  equals.  Nor  was  Urn  1 
of  their  persons  at  all  unworthy  their  t 
minds  and  admirable  di^Mmtions.  Mm  vM 
could  have  beheld  the  Bkmdd  UmSif^  MM^ 
bled,  as  it  often  was,  in  the  sof^  twi%i|init 
summer,  under  the  portico,  fostoonodi 
fumed  with  luxnriant  vines;  hewha«ii 
beheU  that  group,  in  the  perfectioB  at  imi 
mony  and  the  beau^  of  the  eontarattids 
its  members,  would  never  hsva 
the  pale  mother,  who  presided  witiii 
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digiuty  oTer  the  groap^  had  anght  to  account 
for  her  pallor,  sare  that  wearing-ont  of  the 
phywoal  system  from  which  scarcely  any  Ameri- 
can moUier  is  exempt.  But  coold  he  have  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  &mily,  he 
would  have  been  struck  by  the  fact,  apparently 
unaccountable,  that  this  mother,  so  happily  mar- 
ried to  the  man  of  her  choice,  was  strongly,  al- 
most bitterly  opposed  to  marriage  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  particularly  to  the  marriage  of  any 
of' her  own  children.  And  so  great  was  the 
force  of  her  character,  the  influence  of  her  train- 
ing, and  the  reverential  awe  in  which  she  was 
held  by  her  sons  and  daughters,  that  the  yio- 
ieaoe  of  her  antipathy  to  matrimony  scarcely 
equaled  the  fear  of  that  institution  which  had 
mastered  their  young  and  plastic  minds.  With- 
out well  knowing  why,  they  regarded  marriage 
as  perhaps  the  very  wcnrst  of  human  ills,  a  ca- 
lamity to  be  shunned  at  all  haxards,  to  be  ac- 
cepted only  upon  the  plea  of  necessity — a  plea, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  which  can  never  be 
urged  by  Uioae  who,  like  themselves,  were 
placed  beyond  the  provocation  of  **  bettering 
their  condition." 

If,  when  his  wifo  first  commenced  to  instill 
this  antipathy  into  the  minds  of  his  children,  a 
suspicion,  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  arose  in 
the  heart  of  Judge  Bkmdel,  ^at  suspicion  was 
never  nursed  into  the  hideous  form  and  life  of 
jealousy,  but  sufiered,  amidst  the  whiri  of  pro- 
fessional duties,  to  sink  into  the  catalogue  of 
**  woman's  whims,**  unworthy  to  be  seriously 
combated  or  remembered.  At  length  tiiis 
"  whim'*  assumed  to  his  eye  the  graver  aspect 
of  a  hobby,  all  the  more  ridiculous  the  graver 
it  became.  He  was  fond  of  joking  his  wifo  in 
company  about  it,  and,  so  adroit  was  her  tact, 
she  enconmged  him  to  joke  the  more.  The 
Judge,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  has  as  little 
conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  **  hobby** 
as  he  has  of  the  atomic  condition  of  the  remot- 
est stars.  Well  for  him  that  it  is  so ;  for,  ad- 
vanced as  he  is,  the  heart  within  him  is  not  so 
callous  but  it  would  burst  on  the  instant  with 
utter  mortification  and  terror — ^terror  because 
never,  after  the  discovery,  could  he  trust  any 
of  his  senses  again.  He  would  seem  mad  to 
his  own  view,  and  to  have  Uved  mad  and  blind. 
Frances  Blondel,  younger  than  she  looks,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  presents  a  spectade  and 
a  lesson  that  must  brhig  grief  and  almost  de- 
spair to  the  heart  of  him  who  sees  and  interprets 
them  aright.  The  wife-lifo,  the  wife-love,  the 
wife-woman  are  dead  (so  £ur  as  the  palsy  of 
entire  inaction  hath  power  to  kill  them)  within 
her,  and  have  been  dead  years,  long  years  ago. 
Every  other  joy  of  earth,  save  only  the  great  joy 
of  the  wedded  soul^  she  has  known  in  boundless 
abundance.  Yet  they  have  not  sufficed  to  give 
elasticity  and  strength  to  a  frame,  naturally 
s^ong  with  the  strength  of  exceeding  (»ganie 
fineness,  nor  to  remove  the  melancholy  from  a 
mind  originally  possessed  of  that  highest  cheer- 
iulness  which  comes  of  a  serene  tem))erament 
and  a  clear  perception  of  truth  in  the  full  wide- 
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ness  of  its  manifold  relations.  Her  vigorous 
mind,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  escape  the  contem- 
plation of  what  appears  to  it  an  ill-starred  des- 
tiny, has  sought  and  obtained  knowledge  of  mat- 
ters most  foreign  to  an  ordinary  and  contented 
woman's  thoughts.  It  is  painful  to  see  with  what 
feverish  pleasure  and  unfominine  boldness  she 
will  discuss  the  most  recondite  questions  of  poli- 
tics, of  constitutional  and  of  international  law. 
A  nice  sense  of  duty  to  her  daughters  has  ad- 
vised her  to  intrust  the  greater  portion  of  the 
household  cares  to  them,  and  it  is  the  leisure 
afibrded  by  the  removal  of  these  cares  ,which 
must  be  filled,  perforce,  by  the  driest,  the  most 
unprofitable  studies. 

This  wasted  old  woman  is  a  Christian  in  the 
best  meaning  of  the  term.  She  repines  not  •, 
but  the  dead  corpse  of  a  life  which  should  have 
been  lived,  of  a  system  of  intense  emotions 
which  found  not  their  normal  activity,  can  not 
be  worn  beside  the  throbbing  heart  without 
producing  disastrous  and  unconcealable  efiects 
upon  soul  and  body.  Upon  the  one,  doubt, 
terrible  half-faith;  upon  the  other,  miserable 
nervous  unsatisfaction.  The  cause  of  these  ef- 
fects may  be,  and  happily  in  her  case  is,  mis- 
understood ;  but  the  efiects  remain. 

The  evil  of  Frances  Blondel's  unhappy  mar- 
riage to  the  man  of  her  choice  is  con&ied  to 
the  cousin  who  owns  her  untold  secret.  He  it 
is  who  returns  ftom.  silent  and  piteous  inter- 
views with  her,  having  in  his  inmost  heart  an 
acute  and  irrepressible  sense  of  injustice,  which 
wounds  htm  because  of  its  deadly  impiety,  yet 
will  not  away.  Worse  than  this  sense  of  in- 
justice is  the  vain  and  painful  questioning  of 
his  soul  concerning  the  compensation  possible 
for  her  in  the  coming  life,  whose  dread  approach 
marches  fast  upon  himself  and  upon  the  wretch- 
ed woman,  who  dnned  not  in  choosing  the  man 
of  her  choice.  The  soul  of  Frances  can  not 
find  a  fitting  sphere  elsewhere  than  on  high ; 
but  in  heaven  there  is  nei^er  marrying  nor  giv- 
ing in  marriage ;  and  in  all  the  bright  and  end- 
less cycles  of  eternity  there  must  cleave  in- 
separably to  her  the  sad  remembrance  of  a  part, 
and  perhaps  the  sweetest  part,  of  human  life, 
lost,  lost,  lost! 

THE    VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

BAKB'S    PBOORM8S. 

PEOPLE  were  still  very  busy  in  Henry  War- 
rington*s  time  (not  ^lat  our  young  gentle- 
man took  much  heed  of  the  controversy)  in  de- 
termining the  relative  literary  merits  of  the  on- 
dents  and  the  modems ;  and  the  learned,  and 
the  world  with  them,  indeed,  pretty  generally 
pfononnced  in  fovor  of  the  former.  The  mod- 
ems of  that  day  are  the  ancients  of  ours,  and 
we  speculate  upon  them  in  the  present  year  of 
grace,  as  our  granddiildren,  a  hundred  years 
hence,  will  give  their  judgment  about  nsw     As 
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for  jour  book-learning,  O  respectable  ancestors 
(though,  to  be  sure,  you  have  the  mighty  Gib- 
bon with  yon),  I  think  yon  will  own  that  you 
are  beaten,  and  could  point  to  a  couple  of  pro- 
fessors at  Cambridge  and  Glasgow  who  know 
more  Greek  than  was  to  be  had  in  your  time  in 
all  the  uniTersities  of  Europe,  including  that  of 
Athens,  if  such  an  one  existed.  As  for  science, 
you  were  scarce  more  advanced  than  those  hea- 
1  hen  to  whom  in  literature  you  owned  yonrselves 
inferior.  And  in  public  and  private  morality  ? 
Which  is  the  better,  this  actual  year  1868,  or 
its  predecessor  a  century  back  f  Gentlemen  of 
Mr.  Duraeli's  House  of  Commons!  has  every 
one  of  you  his  price,  as  in  Walpole*s  or  Newcas- 
tle's time — or  (and  that  is  the  delicate  question) 
have  yon  almost  all  of  you  hod  it  ?  Ladies,  I 
do  not  say  that  you  are  a  society  of  Vestals — 
but  the  chronicle  of  a  hundred  years  since  con- 
tains such  an  amount  of  scandtd,  that  you  may 
be  thankful  you  did  not  live  in  such  dangerous 
times.  No :  on  my  conscience  I  believe  that 
men  and  women  are  both  better ;  not  only  that 
the  Susannalis  are  more  numerous,  but  that 
the  Elders  are  not  nearly  so  wicked.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  snch  books  as  **  Clarissa,"  *'Tom 
Jones,**  *^ Roderick  Random;"  paintings  by 
contemporary  artists,  of  the  men  and  women, 
the  life  and  society,  of  their  day  ?  Suppose  we 
were  to  describe  the  doings  of  such  a  person  as 
Mr.  Lovelace,  or  my  Lady  Bellaston,  or  that 
wonderful  **  Lady  of  Quality**  who  lent  her  me- 
moirs to  the  author  of  "Peregrine  Pickle?'* 
How  the  pure  and  outraged  Nineteenth  Centu- 
ry would  blush,  scream,  run  out  of  the  room, 
call  away  the  young  ladies,  and  order  Mr.  Mu- 


die  never  to  send  one  of  that  odious 
author's  books  again !  Tou  are  fiftj. 
eight  years  old,  madam,  and  it  majbe 
that  you  are  too  squeamish,  that  you 
cry  out  before  yon  are  hurt,  and  when 
nobody  had  any  intention  of  ofiending 
your  ladyship.  Also,  it  may  be  tbst 
the  novelist*s  art  is  injured  by  the  re- 
straints put  upon  him,  as  many  an  hoa- 
est,  harmless  statue  at  St.  Peter's  sod 
the  Vatican  is  spoiled  by  the  tin  drs- 
peries  in  which  ecclesiastical  old  women 
have  swaddled  the  fair  limbs  of  the  mar. 
ble.  But  in  your  prudery  there  is  rea- 
son. So  there  is  in  the  state  censor- 
ship of  the  Press.  The  page  maj  con* 
tain  matter  dangerous  to  bonos  moru. 
Out  with  your  scissors,  censor,  and  clij 
off  the  prurient  paragraph !  We  hav( 
nothing  for  it  but  to  submit  Societjr, 
the  despot,  has  given  hu  imperial  ^- 
cree.  We  may  think  the  statne  had 
been  seen  to  greater  advantage  withont 
the. tin  drapery;  we  may  plead  that 
the  moral  were  better  might  we  recite 
the  whole  fable.  Away  with  him— not 
a  word !  I  never  saw  the  piano-fortes 
in  the  United  States  with  the  frilled 
muslin  trowsers  on  their  legs ;  bot,  de- 
pend on  it,  the  muslin  covered  acne 
of  the  notes  as  well  as  the  mahogany,  muffled 
the  mnsic,  and  stopped  the  player. 

To  what  does  this  prelude  introduce  us?  1 
am  thinking  of  Harry  Warrington,  Esqmre,  in 
his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of 
the  life  which  ho  and  many  of  the  young  bncb 
of  fiashion  led  in  those  times,  and  how  I  can  no 
more  take  my  fair  young  reader  into  them  than 
Lady  Squeams  can  take  her  daughter  to  Cre- 
mome  Gardens  on  an  ordinary  evening.  Mr 
dear  Miss  Diana  (Pshaw!  I  know  you  are  eigfat- 
and-thirty,  although  yon  are  so  wondeifaDr 
shy,  and  want  to  make  ns  believe  yon  have  jost 
left  off  school-room  dinners  and  a  pinafore), 
when  your  grandfather  was  a  young  man  abont 
town,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  at 
White's,  and  dined  at  Pontac*8  off  the  feaste  pro- 
vided by  Braund  and  Lebeck,  and  rode  to  New- 
market with  March  and  Rockingham,  and  toast- 
ed the  best  in  England  with  Gilly  Williams  and 
George  Selwyn  (and  didjCt  understand  George's 
jokes,  of  which,  indeed,  the  flavor  has  verj 
much  evaporated  since  the  bottling)— ^e  old 
gentleman  led  a  life  of  which  your  noble  anat 
(author  of  **  Legends  of  the  Sqneamses;  or, 
Fair  Fruits  off  a  Family  Tree,*')  has  not  giren 
you  the  slightest  idea. 

It  was  before  yonr  grandmother  adopted  thow 
serious  views  for  which  she  was  distinguished 
during  her  last  long  residence  at  BaUi,  and 
after  Colonel  Tibbalt  married  Miss  Lye,  the 
rich  soap-boiler's  heiresa,  that  her  ladyship'* 
wild  oats  were  sown.  When  she  was  young, 
she  was  as  giddy  as  the  rest  of  the  genteel  vorhL 
At  her  house  in  Hill  Street,  she  had  ten  eard- 
tables  on  Wednesdays  and  Sunday  eteniog^ 
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except  for  a  short  time  when  Ranelagh  was  opea 
on  Sandajs.  Every  night  of  her  life  she  gam- 
bled for  eight,  nine,  ten  hours.  Erery  body 
else  in  society  did  the  like.  She  lost ;  she  won ; 
die  cheated ;  she  pawned  her  jewels ;  who  knows 
what  else  she  was  not  ready  to  pawn,  so  as  to 
find  funds  to  supply  her  fury  for  play  ?  What 
was  that  after-supper  duel  at  the  Shakspeare^s 
Head  in  Covent  Ghurden,  between  your  grand- 
father and  Colonel  Tibbalt  ?  where  they  drew 
swords  and  engaged  only  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
John  Screwby,  who  was  drunk  under  the  table  ? 
They  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  John  Fielding's 
people,  and  your  grandfother  was  carried  home 
to  Hill  Street,  wounded,  in  a  chair.  I  tell  you 
those  gentlemen  in  powder  and  ruffles,  who 
turned  out  the  toes  of  their  buckled  pumps  so 
delicately,  were  terrible  fellows.  Swords  were, 
perpetually  being  drawn;  bottles  affcer  bottles 
were  drunk ;  oaths  roared  unceasingly  in  con- 
▼ersation ;  tavern-drawers  and  watchmen  were 
pinked  and  maimed ;  chairmen  belabored ;  dt- 
izena  insulted  by  reeling  pleasure-hunters.  Ton 
hare  been  to  Cremome  with  proper  '*  vouchers** 
of  course  ?  Do  yon  remember  our  great  thea- 
tres thirty  years  ago?  Tou  were  too  good  to 
go  to  a  play.  Well,  yon  have  no  idea  what  the 
play-houses  were,  or  what  the  green  boxes  were, 
when  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Prichard  were  playing 
before  them !  And  I,  for  my  children's  sake, 
thank  that  good  Actor  in  his  retirement  who 
was  the  first  to  banish  that  shame  from  the  the- 
atre. No,  madam,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  do  not 
plume  myself  on  my  superior  virtue.  I  do  not 
say  yon  are  naturally  better  than  your  ancestress 
in  her  wild,  rouged,  gambling,  flaring,  tearing 
days;  or  even  than  poor  Folly  Fogle,  who  is 
JQSt  taken  np  for  shop-lifting,  and  would  have 
been  hung  for  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  Only,  I 
am  heartily  thankful  that  my  temptations  are 
len,  having  quite  enough  to  do  with  those  of 
the  present  century. 

So  if  Hany  Warrington  rides  down  to  New- 
market to  the  October  meeting,  and  loses  or 
wins  his  money  there ;  if  he  makes  one  of  a 
party  at  the  Shakspeare  or  the  Bedford  Head ; 
if  he  dines  at  White's  ordinary,  and  sita  down 
to  Macco  and  lansquenet  afterward ;  if  he  boxes 
the  watch,  and  makes  his  appearance  at  the 
Bonndhouse ;  if  he  turns  out  for  a  short  space 
a  vrild,  dissipated,  harum-scarum  young  Harry 
Warrington ;  I,  knowing  the  weakness  of  hnman 
nature,  am  not  going  to  be  surprised ;  and,  quite 
aware  of  my  own  shortcomings,  don't  intend  to 
be  very  savage  at  my  neighbor's.  Mr.  Sampson 
was :  in  his  chapel  in  Long  Acre  he  whipped 
Vice  tremendously ;  gave  Sin  no  quarter ;  ont- 
eitrsed  Blasphemy  with  superior  anathemas; 
knocked  Ilrnnkenness  down,  and  trampled  on 
the  prostrate  brute  wallowing  in  the  gutter; 
dragged  out  conjugal  Infidelity,  and  pounded 
her  with  endless  stones  of  rhetoric — and,  after 
service,  came  to  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter, 
made  a  bowl  of  punch  for  Harry  and  his  friends 
at  the  Bedford  Head,  or  took  a  hand  at  whist  at 
Mr.  Warrington's  lodgings,  or  my  Lord  March's, 


or  wherever  there  was  a  supper  and  good  com- 
pany for  him. 

I  often  think,  however,  in  respect  of  Mr. 
Warrington's  doings  at  this  period  of  his  coming 
to  London,  that  1  may  have  taken  my  usual  de- 
grading and  uncharitable  views  of  him — for,  you 
see,  I  have  not  uttered  a  single  word  of  virtuous 
indignation  against  his  conduct,  and,  if  it  was 
not  reprehensible,  have  certainly  judged  him 
most  cruelly.  O  the  Truthful,  O  the  Beautiful, 
O  Modesty,  O  Benevolence,  O  Pudor,  O  Mores, 

0  Blushing  Shame,  O  Namby  Pamby — each 
with  your  respective  capital  letters  to  your  hon- 
ored names  1     O  Niminy,  O  Piminy  I  how  shall 

1  dare  for  to  go  for  to  say  that  a  young  man  ever 
was  a  young  man  ? 

No  doubt,  dear  young  lady,  I  am  calumnia- 
ting Mr.  Warrington,  according  to  my  heartless 
custom.  As  a  proof,  here  is  a  letter  out  of  the 
Warrington  collection,  from  Harry  to  his  mo- 
ther, in  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  that 
would  lead  you  to  suppose  he  was  leading  a  wild 
life.  And  such  a  letter  from  an  only  son,  to  a 
fond  and  exemplary  parent,  we  know  must  be 
tmel 

BoxtB  Stuxt,  IxnmoH,  October  86, 1751 

HoKOBB  Madam, — ^I  take  up  my  pen  to  ac- 
knowledge your  honored  favor  of  10  July,  per 
Lively  Virginia  packet,  which  has  duly  come  to 
hand,  forwarded  by  our  Bristol  agent,  and  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  prospect  of  the  crops  is  so 
good.  'TIS  Tully  who  says  that  agriculture  is 
the  noblest  pursuit ;  how  delightfiU  when  that 
pursuit  is  also  prophetable  I 

Since  my  last,  dated  from  TTunbridge  Wells, 
one  or  two  insadence  have  occurred  of  which  it 
is  nessiuery*  I  should  advise  my  honored  Mo- 
ther. Our  party  there  broke  up  end  of  August : 
the  partridge  shooting  commencing.  Baroness 
Bernstein,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been  most 
invariable,  has  been  to  Bath,  her  usual  winter 
resort,  and  has  made  me  a  welcome  present  of 
a  fifty  pound  bill.  I  rode  back  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Sampson,  whose  instruction  I  find  most  vaikbte^ 
and  my  cousin  Lady  Maria,  to  Castlewood.f  I 
paid  a  flying  visit  on  the  way  to  my  dear  kind 
friends  Col.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  Oakhurst  House, 
who  send  my  honored  mother  their  most  affec- 
tionate remembrances.  The  youngest  Miss 
Lambert,  I  grieve  to  say,  was  delUcate;  and 
her  parents  in  some  anxiety. 

At  Castlewood  I  lament  to  state  my  stay  was 
short,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  my  cousin  Will- 
iam. He  is  a  yonng  man  of  violent  passions, 
and  alas  I  addicted  to  liquor,  when  he  has  no 
controul  over  them.  In  a  triffling  dilute  about 
a  horse,  high  words  arose  between  us,  and  he 
aymed  a  blow  at  me  or  its  equivulent — ^which 
my  Grandfathers  my  honored  mothers  child 
could  not  brook.  I  rejoyned,  and  feld  him  to 
the  ground,  whents  he  was  carried  almost  isncs- 


*  Tblt  word  has  been  much  operated  upon  vith  the 
penknife,  but  is  left  «(c— no  doubt  to  the  writer'a  satis- 
faction. 

t  Could  PanoQ  Sampson  have  boen  dictating  the  above 
remarks  to  Mr.  Warrington  ? 
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/•>  to  bed.-  I  sent  to  enqnire  after  his  health 
in  the  morning :  bat  baring  no  further  news  of 
him,  came  away  to  London  where  I  have  been 
ever  since  with  brief  intavles  of  absence. 

Knowing  you  would  wish  me  to  see  my  dear 
Grandfathers  University  of  Cambridge,  I  rode 
thither  lately  in  company  with  some  friends, 
passing  through  part  of  Harts,  and  lying  at  the 
fiimous  bed  of  Ware.  The  October  meeting 
was  just  begun  at  Cambridge  when  I  went.  I 
saw  the  students  in  their  gownds  and  capps^  and 
rode  over  to  the  famous  Newmarket  Heath,  where 
there  happened  to  be  some  races — my  friend 
Lord  Marchs  horse  Marrowbones  by  Cleaver 
coming  off  winner  of  a  large  atecJk,     It  was  an 


amusing  day — the  jockeys,  ]iQr«c%  etc.*  vert 
different  to  our  poor  races  At  home — the  ba- 
ting awftd — the  richest  nobleman  here  mis  «iiti 
the  jox,  and  bett  all  rouod.  Cambridsr  plei«d 
me :  especially  King*3  CoUege  Chapel,  of  ailA 
but  elegant  Gothic-k. 

I  have  been  out  into  the  world,  and  ana  ntfA 
member  of  the  Clah  nt  '^llii £/*'«.  ir^hcre  1  Wll$ 
gentlemen  o  F  tb  e  fi  tst  fas  h  i  on .  Mj\  ot^  EA 
ingham,  Carlifile^  Orford,  Bolm^rbroke^  ^''Ifc' 
try  are  of  my  fHl^nds,  introdQCcd  to  n^  fcj"^ 
Lord  March  f  of  whom  1  have  often  wrote  !•■ 
fore.  Lady  CorentTT  Is  a  fine  woimm,  bol  fill. 
Eveiy  !a(fy  jminf,^  here,  old  and  Totrng;  io^ft 
you  and  Mountmn  and  Faanj  weA  li^^n 
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fuhum^  I  must  send  you  oat  &ome  rooge  pots : 
ewerj  body  plays  —  eight,  ten,  card-taUes  at 
erery  house  on  every  retseiviDg  night.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  all  do  not  play  fair,  and  some  do  not 
pay  fair.  I  hare  been  obliged  to  sit  down,  and 
do  as  Rome  does,  and  have  actually  seen  ladies 
whom  I  could  name  take  my  counters  from  be- 
fore my  face  I 

One  day,  his  regiment  the  20th,  being  pa- 
raded in  St.  Jameses  Park,  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Wolfe,  did  me  the  honour  to  present  me  to 
His  Boyal  Highness  the  Captain  General,  who 
was  fnost  gracious ;  a  fat  jolly  Prince,  if  I  may 
speak  so  without  disrespect,  reminding  me  in 
Ms  manner  of  that  unhappy  General  Braddock, 
whom  we  knew  to  our  sorrow  last  year.  When 
he  heard  my  name  and  how  dearest  George 
had  served  and  fallen  in  Braddock's  unfortu- 
nate campaign,  he  talked  a  great  deal  with  me ; 
asked  why  a  young  fellow  like  me  did  not  serve 
too ;  why  I  did  not  go  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  a  ^reat  General,  and  see  a  campaign 
or  two ;  and  whether  that  would  not  be  better 
than  dawdling  about  at  routs  and  card-parties 
in  London  ?  I  said,  I  would  like  to  go  with 
all  my  heart,  but  was  an  only  son  now,  on 
leave  from  my  mother^  and  belonged  to  our 
estate  in  Virginia.  His  Boyal  Highness  said, 
Mr.  Braddock  had  wrote  home  accounts  of  Mrs. 
Esmond's  loyalty,  and  that  he  would  gladly 
serve  me,  Mr.  Wolfe  and  I  have  waited  on 
him  sincp,  at  His  Boyal  Highnesses  house  in 
Pall  Mall.  The  latter,  who  is  still  quite  a 
young  man,  made  the  Scots  campaign  with 
His  Highness,  whom  Mr.  Dempster  loves  so 
much  at  home.  To  be  sure,  he  was  too  severe : 
if  any  thing  can  be  too  severe  against  rebels  in 
arms. 

Mr.  Draper  has  had  half  the  Stock,  my  late 
Papa's  property,  transferred  to  my  name.  Un- 
til there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that  painful  loss  in 
our  family  which  I  would  give  my  right  hand 
to  replace,  the  remaining  stock  must  remain  in 
the  trustees*  name  in  behalf  of  him  who  inher- 
ited it.  Ah,  dear  mother  I  There  is  no  day, 
scarce  any  hour,  when  I  don*t  think  of  him.  I 
wish  he  were  by  me  often.  I  feel  like  as  if  I 
was  better  when  I  am  thinking  of  him,  and 
would  like,  for  the  honour  of  my  family,  that  he 
was  representing  of  it  here  instead  of 
Honored  Madam, 

Tour  dutiful  and  affsctionate  Son, 
Hembt  Esmomd  Wabrinotov. 

P.S.— I  am  like  your  sex,  who  always,  they 
say,  put  their  chief  news  in  a  poscrip,  I  had 
something  to  tell  you  about  a  person  to  whom 
iny  heart  is  engaged,  I  shall  write  more  about 
it^  which  there  is  no  hurry.  Safice  she  is  a 
nobleman's  daughter^  &  her  family  as  good  as 
our  own, 

Clasoxs  Sibot,  LoHDOiM,  OetoUr  88, 1758. 
I  think,  my  good  sister,  we  have  been  all  our 
lives  a  httle  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  poet  whom  your  dear  fa- 


ther loved  dearly.  When  you  were  bom  in 
our  Western  Principalltie,  my  mother  was  not 
as  old  as  Isaac's ;  but  even  then  I  was  much 
more  than  old  enough  to  be  yours.  And  though 
she  gave  you  all  she  could  leave  or  give,  in- 
cluding the  little  portion  of  love  that  ought  te 
have  been  my  share,  yet,  if  we  can  have  good 
will  for  one  another,  we  may  learn  to  do  with- 
out affection :  and  some  little  kindness  you  owe 
me,  for  your  son's  sake  as  well  as  your  father's, 
whom  I  loved  •and  admired  more  than  any  man 
I  think  ever  I  knew  in  this  worid:  he  was 
greater  than  almost  all,  though  he  made  no 
noyse  in  it.  I  have  seen  veiy  many  who  have, 
and,  believe  me,  have  found  but  few  with  such 
good  heads  and  good  harts  as  Mr.  Esmond. 

Had  we  been  better  acquainted,  I  might  have 
given  yon  some  advice  regarding  your  young 
gentleman's  introduction  to  Europe,  whidi  you 
would  have  taken  or  not,  as  people  do  in  this 
worid.  At  least  you  would  have  sed  after- 
ward, ''What  she  counseUed  me  was  right,  and 
had  Harry  done  as  Madam  Beatrix  wisht,  it 
had  been  better  for  him."  My  good  sister,  it 
was  not  for  you  to  know,  or  for  me  to  whom  you 
never  wrote  to  tell  you,  but  your  boy  in  coming 
to  England  and  Castlewood  found  but  ill  friends 
there ;  except  one,  an  old  aunt,  of  whom  all 
kind  of  evil  hath  been  spoken  and  sed  these' 
fifty  years  past — and  not  without  cawse  too, 
perhaps. 

.  Now,  I  must  tell  Harry's  mother  what  will 
doubtless  scarce  astonish  her,  that  almost  every 
body  who  knows  him  loves  him.  He  is  prudent 
of  hU  tongue,  generous  of  his  money,  as  bold  as 
a  lyon,  vrith  an  imperious  domineering  way  that 
sets  well  upon  hiin ;  you  know  whether  he  is 
handsome  or  not :  my  dear,  I  like  him  none  the 
less  for  not  being  over  witty  or  wise,  and  never 
cared  for  your  sett'the-Thames-sLRie  gentlemen, 
who  are  so  much  more  clever  than  their  neigh- 
bours. Your  father's  great  friend,  Mr.  Addison, 
seemed  to  me  but  a  supercillious  prig,  and  his 
follower.  Sir  Dick  Steele,  was  not  pleasant  in 
his  cupps,  nor  out  of  'em.  And  (revenons  ^  %) 
your  Master  Harry  will  certainly  not  bum  the 
river  up  with  his  wits.  Of  book  learning  he  is 
as  ignorant  as  any  lord  in  England,  and  for  this 
I  hold  him  none  the  worse.  If  Heaven  have 
not  given  him  a  turn  that  way,  'tis  of  no  use 
trying  to  bend  him. 

Considering  the  place  he  is  to  hold  in  his  own 
colony  when  he  returns,  and  the  stock  he  comes 
from,  let  me  tell  you,  that  he  hath  not  means 
enough  allowed  him  to  support  his  station,  and 
is  likely  to  make  the  more  depence  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  income — from  sheer  despair 
breaking  out  of  all  bounds,  and  becoming  ex- 
travagant, which  is  not  his  turn.  But  he  likes 
to  live  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  company,  and, 
between  ourselves,  has  fell  into  some  of  the 
finist  and  most  rakish  in  England.  He  thinks 
'tis  for  the  honor  of  the  fiunily  not  to  go  back, 
and  many  a  time  calls  for  ortolans  and  cham- 
paign when  he  would  as  leaf  dine  with  a  stake 
and  a  mngg  of  beer.    And  in  this  kind  of  spirit 
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I  baye  no  doubt  from  what  he  hath  told  me  in 
his  talk  (which  is  very  naif,  as  the  French  say), 
that  his  mamma  hath  encouraged  him  in  his 
high  opinion  of  himself.  We  women  like  onr 
belongings  to  baye  it,  howeyer  little  we  loye  to 
pay  the  cost  Will  yon  baye  y6nr  ladd  make  a 
ilgar  in  London  ?  Trebble  his  allowance  at  the 
^"ery  least,  and  his  Aunt  Bernstein  (with  his 
honored  mamma's  pennission)  will  add  a  little 
more  on  to  whatever  snmm  you  giye  him. 
Otherwise  he  will  be  spending  the  little  capital 
I  learn  he  has  in  this  country,  which,  when  a 
ladd  once  begins  to  manger,  there  is  yery  soon 
an  end  to  the  loaf.  Please  God,  I  shall  be  able 
to  leaye  Henry  Esmond's  grandson  something 
at  my  death ;  but  my  sayings  are  small,  and  the 
pension  with  which  my  gracious  Soyereign  hath 
.endowed  me  dies  with  me.  As  foryeti  M.  de 
Bernstein,  he  left  only  debt  at  his  decease :  the 
officers  of  his  Majesty's  Electoral  Court  of  Han- 
noyer  are  but  scantily  paid. 

A  lady  who  is  at  present  yery  high  in  his 
Migesty's  confidence  hath  taken  a  great  phancy 
to  your  ladd,  and  will  take  an  early  occasion  to 
bring  him  to  the  Soyereign's  favorable  notice. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  he  hath  seen. 
If  live  in  America  he  must,  why  should  not  Mr. 
Esmond  Warrington  return  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  with  a  title  to  his  name  ?  That  is 
what  I  hope  for  him. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  be  candid  with  you,  and 
tell  you  I  fear  he  hath  entangled  himself  here 
in  a  yery  silly  engagement  Even  to  marry  an 
old  woman  for  money  is  scarce  pardonable — the 
game  ne  valant  guerea  la  chandeUt — Mr.  Bern- 
stein, when  alive,  more  than  once  assured  me 
of  this  fact,  and  I  believe  him,  poor  gentleman! 
But  to  engage  yourself  to  an  old  woman  with- 
out money,  and  to  many  her  merely  because 
you  have  promised  her,  this  seems  to  me  a  foUie 
which  only  very  young  lads  fall  into,  and  I  fear 
Mr.  Warrington  is  one.  How,  or  for  what  con- 
sideration, I  know  not,  but  my  niece  Maria 
Esmond  hath  escamote  a  promise  from  Harry. 
He  knows  nothing  of  her  antecedens,  which  I 
do.  She  hath  laid  herself  out  for  twenty  hus- 
bands these  twenty  years  past  I  care  not  how 
she  hath  got  the  promise  from  him.  'Tis  a  sinn 
and  a  shame  that  a  woman  more  than  forty 
years  old  should  surprize  the  honour  of  a  child 
like  that,  and  hold  him  to  his  word.  She  is 
not  the  woman  she  pretends  to  be.  A  horse- 
jockey  (he  saith)  can  not  take  him  in— but  a 
woman  I 

I  write  this  news  to  you  advisedly,  displeasant 
as  it  must  be.  Perhaps  'twill  bring  you  to  En- 
gland :  but  I  would  be  yery  cautious,  aboye  all, 
very  gentle,  for  the  bitt  will  instantly  make  his 
high  spirit  restive.  I  fear  the  property  is  en- 
tailed, so  that  threats  of  cutting  him  off  from 
it  will  not  move  Maria.  Otherwise  I  know  her 
to  be  so  mercenary  that  (though  she  really  hath 
a  great  phancy  for  this  handsome  ladd)  without 
money  she  would  not  hear  of  him.  All  I  could, 
and  more  than  I  ought,  I  have  done  to  prevent 
the  match.     Whnt  and  more  I  will  not  say  in 


writing;  but  that  I  am,  for  Henry  Esmond's 
sake,  his  grandson's  sincerest  friend,  and,  Mad- 
am,  your  faithful  sister  and  servant, 

BbATBIX  BaBONESS  DK  BEBKSTEOr. 
To  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Casttewood,  In  TI^ 
ginU. 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  written,  m  Hid. 
am  Esmond's  hand,  '*  My  sister  Bernstein's  let- 
ter, received  with  Heniy's  December  24:  on 
receipt  of  which  it  was  determined  my  son 
should  instantly  go  home." 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

FORTUHATU8  NIMIUM. 

Though  Harry  Warrington  persisted  m  his 
determination  to  keep  that  dismal  promise 
which  his  cousin  had  extracted  from  him,  we 
trust  no  benevolent  reader  will  think  so  ill  of 
him  as  to  suppose  that  the  engagement  was  to 
the  young  fellow's  taste,  and  that  he  woold  not 
be  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  Veiylikelythe 
beating  administered  to  poor  Will  was  to  this 
end ;  and  Harry  may  have  thought,  "  A  boxing 
match  between  us  is  sure  to  bring  on  a  qnand 
with  the  family;  in  the  quarrel  with  the  fiunilj, 
Maria  may  take  her  brother's  side.  I,  of  coone, 
will  make  no  retraction  or  apology.  WiD,  in 
that  case,  may  call  me  to  account,  when  I  know 
which  is  the  better  man.  In  the  midst  of  the 
feud  the  agreement  may  come  to  an  end,  and 
I  may  be  a  free  man  once  more."      ^ 

So  honest  Harry  laid  his  train,  and  fired  it ; 
but,  the  explosion  over,  no  harm  was  fbnnd  to 
be  done,  except  that  William  Esmond's  nose 
was  swollen,  and  his  eye  black  for  a  week.  Be 
did  not  send  a  challenge  to  his  cousin,  Hany 
Warrington ;  and,  in  consequence,  neither  kill- 
ed Harry  nor  was  killed  by  him.  Will  was 
knocked  down,  and  he  got  up  again.  How 
many  men  of  sense  would  do  tiie  same,  conid 
they  get  their  little  account  settled  in  a  private 
place,  with  nobody  to  tell  how  the  score  was 
paid  I  Maria  by  no  means  took  her  family's 
side  in  the  quarrel,  but  declared  for  her  oonsn, 
as  did  my  lord,  when  advised  of  the  distnrijtnce. 
Will  had  struck  the  first  blow.  Lord  Castlcwood 
said,  by  the  Chaplain's  showing.  It  was  not 
the  first  or  the  tenth  time  he  had  been  foimd 
quarreling  in  his  cups.  Mr.  Warrington  only 
showed  a  proper  spirit  in  resenting  the  injiuy, 
and  it  was  for  Will,  not  for  Harry,  to  ask  par- 
don. 

Hany  said  he  would  accept  no  apology  •> 
long  as  his  horse  was  not  returned  or  his  bet 
paid.  This  chronicler  has  not  been  able  to  find 
out,  fifom  any  of  the  papers  which  have  come  nn- 
der  his  yiew,  how  that  afl^ir  of  the  bet  was  finally 
arranged ;  but  'tis  certain  the  cousins  presentlr 
met  in  the  houses  of  rarious  friends,  and  with- 
out mauling  each  other. 

Maria's  elder  brother  had  been  at  first  qniw 
Trilling  that  his  sister,  who  had  remained  no- 
married  for  so  many  years,  and  on  the  train  of 
whose  robe,  in  her  long  course  over  the  path  of 
life,  so  many  briers,  so  much  mud,  so  msuy 
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rents  and  stains  had  naturally  gathered,  should 
marry  with  anj  bridegroom  who  presented  him- 
self, and  if  with  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  so 
mueh  the  better.  She  would  retire  to  his  wig- 
wam in  the  forest,  and  there  be  disposed  of.  In 
the  natural  course  of  things,  Hany  would  sur- 
rive  his  elderly  bride,  and  might  console  him- 
self or  not,  as  he  preferred,  after  her  departure. 

But  after  an  interview  with  Aunt  Bernstein, 
which  his  lordship  had  on  his  coming  to  Lon- 
don, he  changed  his  opinion ;  and  even  went  so 
fiir  as  to  try  and  dissuade  Maria  from  the  match ; 
and  to  profess  a  pity  for  the  young  fellow  who 
was  to  be  made  to  undergo  a  life  of  misery  on 
account  of  a  silly  promise  given  at  one-and- 
twenty  I 

Misery,  indeed !  Maria  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  he  was  to  be  miserable.  Pity,  forsooth  I 
My  lord  at  Castlewood  had  thought  it  was  no 
pity  at  all.  Maria  knew  what  pity  meant  Her 
brother  had  been  with  Aunt  Bernstein :  Aunt 
Bernstein  had  o^red  money  to  break  this  match 
off.  She  understood  what  my  lord  meant,  but 
Mr.  Warrington  was  a  man  of  honor,  and  she 
could  trust  him.  Away,  upon  this,  walks  my 
lord  to  White's,  or  to  whatever  haunts  he  fre- 
quented. It  is  probable  that  his  sister  had 
guessed  too  accurately  what  the  nature  of  his 
conversation  with  Madame  Bernstein  had  been. 

"  And  so,"  thinks  he,  "  the  end  of  my  virtue 
is  likely  to  be  that  the  Mohock  will  fall  a  prey 
to  others,  and  that  there  is  no  earthly  use  in 
my  sparing  him.  '  Quem  Dens  vult,'  what  was 
the  schoolmaster's  adage  ?  If  I  don't  have  him, 
somebody  else  will,  that  is  clear.  My  brother 
has  had  a  slice ;  my  dear  sbter  wants  to  swallow 
the  whole  of  him  bodily.  Here  have  I  been  at 
home  respecting  his  youth  and  innocence  for- 
sooth, declining  to  play  beyond  the  value  of  a 
sixpence,  and  acting  guardian  and  Mentor  to 
him.  Why,  I  am  but  a  fool  to  fatten  a  goose 
for  other  people  to  feed  off !  Not  many  a  good 
action  have  I  done  in  Ihis  life,  and  here  is  this 
one,  that  serves  to  benefit  whom  ? — other  folks. 


Talk  of  remorse !  By  all  the  fires 
and  faries,  the  remorse  I'liave  is  for 
things  I  haven't  done  and  might 
have  done  I  Why  did  I  spare  Lu- 
cretia?  She  bated  me  ever  after, 
and  her  husband  went  the  way  for 
which  he  was  predestined.  Why 
have  I  let  this  lad  off  ?— that  March 
and  the  rest,  who  don't  want  him, 
may  pluck  him  I  And  I  have  a  bad 
repute ;  and  I  am  the  man  people 
point  at,  and  call  the  wicked  lord, 
and  against  whom  women  warn 
their  sons !  Pardi,  I  am  not  a  pen- 
ny worse,  only  a  great  deal  more  un- 
lucky than  my  neighbors,  and  'tis 
only  my  cursed  weakness  that  has 
been  my  greatest  enemy !"  Here 
manifestly,  in  setting  down  a  speech 
which  a  gentleman  only  thought,  a 
—  —  chronicler  overdraws  his  account 
with  the  patient  reader,  who  has  a 
right  not  to  accept  this  draft  on  his  credulity. 
Bat  have  not  Livy,  and  Thucydides,  and  a  score 
more  of  historians,  made  speeches  for  their 
heroes,  which  we  know  the  latter  never  thought 
of  delivering  ?  How  much  more  may  we  then, 
knowing  my  Lord  Castlewood's  character  so 
intimately  as  we  do,  declare  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  transcribe  his  thoughts  on 
this  paper  ?  What  ?  a  whole  pack  of  the  wolves 
are  on  the  hunt  after  this  lamb,  and  will  make 
a  meal  of  him  presently,  and  one  hungry  old 
hunter  is  to  stand  by,  and  not  have  a  single 
cutlet  ?  Who  has  not  admired  that  noble  speech 
of  my  Lord  Clive,  when  reproached,  on  his  re- 
turn from  India,  with  making  rather  too  free 
with  jaghires,  lakhs,  gold  mohurs,  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  what  not:  **Upon  my  life,"  said 
the  hero  of  Plassy,  '*  when  I  think  of  my  oppor- 
tunities, I  am  surprised  I  took  so  little  !*' 

To  tell  disagreeable  stories  of  a  gentleman, 
until  one  is  in  a  manner  forced  to  impart  them, 
is  always  painful  to  a  feeling  mind.  Hence, 
though  I  have  known,  before  the  very  first  page 
of  this  history  was  written,  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son my  Lord  Castlewood  was,  and  in  what  es- 
teem he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  I  have 
kept  back  much  that  was  unpleasant  about  him, 
only'  allowing  the  candid  reader  to  perceive  that 
he  was  a  nobleman  who  ought  not  to  be  at  all 
of  our  liking.  It  is  true  that  my  Lord  March, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  whom  he  complained, 
would  have  thought  no  more  of  betting  with 
Mr.  Warrington  for  his  last  shilling,  and  taking 
their  winnings,  than  they  would  scruple  to  pick 
the  bones  of  a  chicken ;  that  they  would  take 
any  advantage  of  the  game,  or  their  superior 
skill  in  it — of  the  race,  and  their  private  knowl- 
edge of  the  horses  engaged.  In  so  far,  they 
followed  the  practice  of  all  gentlemen;  but 
when  they  played,  they  played  fair ;  and  when 
they  lost,  they  paid. 

Now  Madame  Bernstein  was  loth  to  tell  her 
Virginian  nephew  all  she  knew  to  his  family's 
discredit;  she  was  even  touched  by  my  lord's 
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forbearance  in  regard  to  Hany  on  his  first  ar- 
riral  in  £ah>pe,  and  pleased  with  his  lordship's 
compliance  with  her  wishes  in  this  particular. 
But  in  the  oonverMUion  which  she  had  with  her 
nephew  Castlewood  regarding  Maria's  designs 
on  Harry,  he  had  spoken  his  mind  out  with  his 
nsnal  cynicism,  voted  himself  a  fool  for  having 
spared  a  lad  whom  no  sparing  would  eventually 
keep  from  ruin ;  pointed  out  Mr.  Harry's  nnde- 
niable  extravagances  and  ^>endthrift  associates, 
his  nights  at  faro  and  hazard,  and  his  rides  to 
Newmarket,  and  asked  why  he  alone  should 
keep  his  hands  from  the  young  fellow?  In 
vain  Madame  Bernstein  pleaded  that  Harry 
was  poor.  Bah !  he  was  heir  to  a  principally 
which  ought  to  have  been  his  (Castlewood's), 
and  might  have  set  up  their  ruined  family. 
(Indeed  Madame  Bernstein  thought  Mr.  War- 
rington's Virginia  property  much  greater  than 
it  was.)  Were  there  not  money-lenders  in  the 
town  who  would  gire  him  money  on  post-obits 
in  fdenty?  Castlewood  knew  as  much  to  his 
cost:  he  had  applied  to  them  in  his  father's 
lifetime,  and  the  cursed  crew  had  eaten  np  two- 
thirds  of  his  miserable  income.  He  spc^e  with 
such  desperate  candor  and  ill-humor  that  Ma- 
dame Bernstein  began  to  be  alarmed  for  her  fa- 
vorite, and  determined  to  caution  him  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

That  evening  she  began  to  pen  a  billet  to  Mr. 
Warrington :  but  all  her  life  long  she  was  slow 
with  her  pen,  and  disliked  using  it.  '*  I  never 
knew  any  good  come  of  writing  more  than  bon 
jour  or  business,^  she  nsed  to  say.  **  What  is 
the  use  of  writing  ill,  when  there  are  so  many 
clever  people  who  can  do  it  well  ?  and  even 
then  it  were  best  left  alone."  So  she  sent  one 
of  her  men  to  Mr.  Harry's  lodging,  bidding  him 
come  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  her  next  day, 
^en  she  proposed  to  warn  him. 

But  the  next  morning  she  was  indisposed, 
and  could  not  receive  Mr.  Hftrry  when  he 
came ;  and  she  kept  her  chamber  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  great  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Harry  was  off 
on  some  expedition  of  his  own.  In  the  whirl 
of  London  life,  what  man  sees  his  neighbor, 
what  brother  his  sister,  what  school-fellow  his 
old  friend  ?  Ever  so  many  days  passed  before 
Mr.  Warrington  and  his  aunt  had  that  confi- 
dential conversation  which  the  latter  desired. 

She  began  by  scolding  him  mildly  about  his 
extravagance  and  mad-cap  frolics  (though,  in 
tmth,  she  was  charmed  with  him  for  both). 
He  replied  that  young  men  will  be  young  men, 
and  that  it  was  in  dutifully  waiting  in  attend- 
ance on  his  aunt  he  had  made  the  acquaintance 
with  whom  he  mostly  lived  at  present.  She 
then,  with  some  prelude,  began  to  warn  him 
regarding  his  cousin,  Lord  Castlewood;  on 
which  he  broke  into  a  bitter  laugh,  and  said 
the  good-natured  world  had  told  him  plenty 
about  Lord  Castlewood  already.  ♦*  To  say  of 
a  man  of  his  lordship's  rank,  or  of  any  gentle- 
man, *  Don't  play  with  him  I'  is  more  than  I 
like  to  do,'*  continued  the  lady;  "  but—" 


''  Oh,  you  may  say  on,  aont  1"  said  Hatfiy, 
with  something  like  an  imprecation  on  his  lipe. 

'*  And  have  yon  played  with  yonr  cousiii  al- 
ready?" asked  the  yonng  man's  woHdlj  iM 
monitress. 

**And  lost  and  won,  madame!"  answers 
Hany,  gallantly.  <'  It  don't  become  me  to  say 
which.  If  we  have  a  bont  with  a  neighbor  In 
Virginia,  a  bottle,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  or  a  qoar- 
rel,  we  don't  go  home  and  tell  oar  moUiexs.  I 
mean  no  offense,  auntl"  And,  blushing^  tbe 
handsome  young  fellow  went  np  and  kissed  tte 
old  lady.  He  looked  v^y  brave  and  brillisat, 
with  his  rich  lace,  his  fkir  fajce  and  hair,  his 
fine  new  suit  of  velvet  and  gold.  On  taking 
leave  of  his  aunt  he  gave  his  nsnal  samptnoas 
benefactions  to  her  servants,  who  crowded  nraad 
him.  Il  was  a  rainy,  winter  day,  and  my  gen- 
tleman, to  save  his  fine  silk  stockings,  most 
come  in  a  chair.  <<To  White's!"  he  called 
out  to  the  chairmen,  and  away  they  carried  him 
to  the  place  where  he  passed  a  great  deal  of  his 
time. 

Our  Viiginian's  friends  might  have  wished 
that  he  had  been  a  less  sednlons  frequenter  of 
that  hoose  of  entertainment !  but  so  much  may 
be  said  in  favor  of  Mr.  Warrington  that|  hav- 
ing engaged  in  play,  he  fought  his  battle  like  a 
hera  He  was  not  flustered  by  good  lack,  ssd 
perfectly  calm  when  the  chaiuies  went  against 
him.  If  Fortune  is  proverbially  fickle  to  men 
at  play,  how  many  men  are  fickle  to  'Fortmntf 
ran  away  firi^tened  firom  her  advances ;  and 
desert  her,  who  perhaps  had  never  thoog^  of 
leaving  them  but  for  their  cowardice.  ^''Bf 
Qeoige,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  Mr.  Sehrjn* 
waking  np  in  a  rare  fit  of  enthusiasm,  **yos 
deserve  to  win !  You  treat  your  lock  as  a  gen- 
tleman should,  and  as  long  as  she  remuns  with 
yon,  behave  to  her  with  the  most  perfect  polite- 
ness. Si  celeres  quatit  peimap-^yea  know  the 
rest — no?  Well,  yon  are  not  much  the  worse 
off— yon  will  call  her  ladyship's  coach,  and  make 
her  a  bow  at  the  step.  Lo<^  at  Lord  Caatle- 
wood  yonder,  passing  the  box«  Did  yon  ew 
hear  a  fellow  cnrse  and  swear  so  at  losing  fite 
or  six  pieces?  She  mnst  be  a  jade  indeed,  if 
she  long  give  her  fiivors  to  snch  a  niggardly 
ccmaiUe  as  that  I" 

''We  don't  consider  our  fimuly  canaille,  Sii;" 
says  Mr.  Wamngton,  *'and  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood is  one  of  them." 

*'I  forgot  I  forgot,  and  ask  yonr  pardonl 
And  I  mike  you  my  compliment  upon  my  kfd, 
and  Mr.  Will  Esmond,  his  brother,"  says  Har- 
ry's neighbor  at  the  hazard-table.  '*  The  box 
is  with  me.  Five's  the  main!  Deaoe  Acei 
my  nsnal  luck.  VirtuU  mea  me  mvoivo  /"  and 
he  sinks  back  in  his  chair. 

WheUier  it  was  upon  this  occasion  of  takiag 
the  box,  diat  Mr.  Harry  threw  the  fifteen  mains 
mentioned  in  one  of  those  other  letters  of  Mr. 
Walpole's,  which  have  not  come  into  his  present 
learned  editor's  hands,  I  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is,  that  on  his  first  i^>earaBce  at  Wilde's 
Hany  had  five  or  six  Evenings  of  prodigioofl 
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good  lack,  and  seemed  more  than  eyer  the  For- 
tonate  Youth.  The  five  hundred  |Knmd8  with- 
draim  from  his  patrimonial  inheritance  had 
multiplied  into  thousands.  He  bought  fine 
dothea,  purchased  fine  horses,  gave  grand  en- 
tertainments, made  handsome  presents,  lived  as 
if  he  had  been  as  rich  as  Sir  James  Lowther, 
or  his  (jrace  of  Bedford,  and  yet  the  five  thou- 
sand pounds  never  seemed  to  diminish.  Ko 
•ifonder  that  he  gave  where  giving  was  so  easy ; 
no  wonder  that  he  was  generous  with  Fortana- 
tiia*s  parse  in  his  pocket.  I  say  no  wonder  that 
he  gave,  for  such  was  his  nature.  Other  For- 
tanati  tie  up  the  endless  purse,  drink  small  beer, 
and  go  to  bed  with  a  tallow  candle. 

Daring  this  vein  of  his  lack,  what  must  Mr. 
Harry  do  but  find  out  from  Lady  Maria  what 
her  ladyship's  debts  were,  and  pay  them  off  to 
the  last  shilling.  Her  stepmother  and  half- 
sister,  who  did  not  love  her,  he  treated  to  all 
sorts  of  magnificent  presents.  **  Had  yon  not 
better  get  yourself  arrested.  Will?*"  my  lord 
sardonically  said  to  his  brother.  **  Although 
yoa  bit  him  in  that  affair  of  the  horse,  the  Mo- 
hock will  certainly  take  you  out  of  pawn."  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  William  felt  a  true  remorse, 
though  not  of  that  humble  kind  which  sent  the 
repentant  Prodigal  to  his  knees.  '^Confoand 
it,"  he  groaned,  "to  think  that  I  have  let  this 
fellow  slip  for  such  a  little  matter  as  forty  pound  I 
\Vhy,  he  was  good  for  a  thousand  at  least.*' 

As  for  Maria,  that  generous  creature  accepted 
the  good  Fortune  sent  her  with  a  grateful  heart ; 
and  was  ready  to  accept  as  mueh  more  as  you 
pleased.  Having  paid  off  her  debts  to  her 
Tmrious  milliners,  tradesmen,  and  puireyors, 
she  forthwith  proceeded  to  contract  new  ones. 
Mis.  Betty,  her  ladyship's  maid,  went  round  in- 
forming the  tradespeople  that  her  mistress  was 
about  to  contract  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
yoong  gentleman  of  immense  fortune ;  so  that 
they  might  give  my  lady  credit  to  any  amount. 
Having  heard  the  same  story  twice  or  thrice 
before,  the  tradesfolk  might  not  give  it  entire 
evedit,  but  their  bills  were  paid :  even  to  Mrs. 
Fincott,  of  Kensington,  my  lady  showed  no  ran- 
cor, and  afiif^y  ordered  fresh  supplies  from  her 
and  when  she  drove  about  from  the  mercer  to 
the  toy-shop,  and  firom  the  toy-shop  to  the  jew- 
eler, in  a  coach,  with  her  maid  and  Mr.  War- 
rington inside,  they  thought  her  a  fortunate 
woman  indeed  to  have  secured  the  Fortunate 
Toatb,  though  they  might  wonder  at  the  taste 
of  this  latter  in  having  selected  so  elderly  a 
beauty.  Mr.  Sparks,  of  Tavistock  Street,  Cor- 
ent  Garden,  took  the  liberty  of  waiting  upon 
Mr.  Warrington  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street, 
with  the  pearl  necklace  and  the  gold  etwee 
which  he  had  bonght  in  Lady  Maria's  company 
the  day  before ;  and  asking  whether  he,  Sparks, 
ahould  leave  them  at  his  honor's  lodging,  or 
send  them  to  her  ladyship  with  his  honor's 
ecuupliments  ?  Harry  added  a  ring  out  of  the 
stock  which  the  jeweler  happened  to  bring  with 
him,  to  the  necklace  and  the  etwee ;  and  sumpt- 
aonaly  bidding  that  individual  to  send  him  in 


the  bill,  took  a  majestio  leave  of  Mr.  Sparks, 
who  retired,  bowing  even  to  Gumbo,  as  he  quit- 
ted his  honor's  presence. 

Nor  did  his  bounties  end  here.  Ere  many 
days  the  pleased  young  fellow  drove  up  in  his 
phaeton  to  Mr.  Sparks's  shop,  and  took  a  couple 
of  trinkets  for  two  young  ladies,  whose  parents 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  sincere  regard.  **  Ah !"  thought  he, 
**  how  I  wish  I  had  my  poor  George's  wit,  and 
genius  for  poetry  I  I  would  send  these  presents 
with  pretty  verses  to  Hetty  and  Theo.  I  am 
sure,  if  good-will  and  real  regard  could  make  a 
poet  of  me,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  fn  find- 
ing rhymes."  And  so  he  called  in  Parson 
Sampson,  and  they  concocted  a  billet  together. 


CHAPTER  XLIU. 

nr   WHICH  HABBT  JTLIES  HIGH. 

So  Mr.  Harry  Warrington,  of  Viiginia,  had 
his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  London,  England, 
and  lived  upon  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  drunk 
bumpers  of  the  best  wine  thereof.  His  title  of 
Fortunate  Youth  was  pretty  generally  recog- 
nized. Being  young,  wealthy,  good-looking, 
and  fortunate,  Uie  fashionable  world  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  made  him  welcome.  And 
don't,  my  dear  brethren,  let  us  cry  out  too  loud- 
ly against  the  selfishness  of  the  world  for  beinp 
Idnd  to  the  young,  handsome,  and  fortunate, 
and  finowning  upon  you  and  me,  who  may  be, 
for  argument's  sake,  old,  ugly,  and  the  misera- 
blest  dogs  under  the  sun.  If  I  have  a  right  to 
choose  my  acquaintance,  and — ^at  the  club,  let 
us  say— prefer  the  company  of  a  lively,  hand- 
some, well-dressed,  gentleman-like  young  man, 
who  amuses  me,  to  that  of  a  slouching,  ill- 
washed,  misanthropic  H-murderer,  a  ceasetes** 
prating  coxcomb,  or  what  not ;  has  not  society 
—the  aggregate  you  and  I— a  right  to  the  same 
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choice  ?  Harry  was  liked  because  he  was  like- 
able; because  he  was  rich,  handsome,  jovial, 
well-bom,  well-bred,  brave ;  because,  with  jol- 
ly topers,  he  liked  a  jolly  song  and  a  bottle ; 
because,  with  gentlemen  sportsmen,  he  loved 
any  game  that  was  a-foot  or  a-horseback ;  be- 
cause, with  ladies,  he  had  a  modest,  blushing 
timidity,  which  rendered  the  lad  interesting; 
because,  to  those  humbler  than  himself  in  de- 
gree he  was  always  magnificently  liberal,  and 
anxious  to  spare  annoyance.  Our  Yii^ian 
was  very  grand,  and  high  and  mighty,  to  be 
sure ;  but,  in  those  times,  when  the  distinction 
of  ranks  yet  obtained,  to  be  high  and  distant 
with  his  inferiors  brought  no  unpopularity  to  a 
gentleman.  Remember  that,  in  those  days,  the 
Secretary  of  State  always  knelt  when  he  went 
to  the  king  with  his  dispatches  of  a  morning ; 
and  the  Under-Secretary  never  dared  to  sit  down 
in  his  chiefs  presence.  If  I  were  Secretary  of 
State  (and  such  there  have  been  among  men 
of  letters  since  Addison's  days)  I  should  not 
like  to  kneel  when  I  went  in  to  my  audience 
with  my  dispatch-box.  If  I  were  Under-Sec- 
retary, I  should  not  like  to  have  to  stand  while 
the  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  or  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Edward  looked  over  the  papers. 
But  there  is  a  modus  in  rebus:  there  are  certain 
lines  which  must  be'  drawn :  and  I  am  only  half 
pleased,  for  my  part,  when  Bob  Bowstreet, 
whose  connection  with  letters  is  through  Police- 
med  X  and  T,  and  Tom  Garbage,  who  is  an 
esteemed  contributor  to  the  Kennel  Miscellany^ 
propose  to  join  fellowship  as  brother  literary 
men,  slap  me  on  the  back,  and  call  me  old  boy, 
or  by  my  Christian  name. 

As  much  pleasure  as  the  town  could  give  in  the 
winter  season  of  1756-'57,  Mr.  Warrington  had 
for  the  asking.  There  were  operas  for  him,  in 
which  he  took  but  moderate  delight.  (A  prodig- 
ious deal  of  satire  was  brought  to  bear  against 
these  Italian  operas,  and  they  were  assailed  for 
being  foolish.  Popish,  unmanly,  unmeaning; 
but  people  went,  nevertheless.)  There  were  the 
theatres,  with  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Prichard  at 
one  house,  and  Mrs.  Clive  at  another.  There 
were  masquerades  and  ridottos,  frequented  by 
all  the  fine  society ;  there  were  their  lordships' 
and  ladyships'  own  private  drums  and  assem- 
blies, which  began  and  ended  with  cards,  and 
which  Mr.  Warrington  did  not  like  so  well  as 
White's,  because  the  play  there  was  neither  so 
high  nor  so  fair  as  at  the  dub-table. 

One  day  his  kinsman.  Lord  Castlewood,  took 
him  to  court,  and  presented  Harry  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, who  was  now  come  to  town  from  Kensing- 
ton. But  that  gracious  sovereign  either  did  not 
like  Harry's  introducer,  or  had  other  reasons  for 
being  sulky.  His  Majesty  only  said, '  ^  O !  heard 
of  you  from  Lady  Yarmouth.  The  Earl  of  Cas- 
tlewood" (turning  to  his  lordship,  and  speaking 
in  German)  **  shall  tell  him  that  he  plays  too 
much  ?"  And  so  saying,  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith  turned  his  royal  back. 

Lord  Castlewood  shrank  bock  quite  fright- 
ened at  this  cold  reception  of  his  august  master. 


*<  What  does  he  aaj  ?"  asked  Hany. 

**His  Migesty  thinks  thej  play  too  high  ai 
White's,  and  is  displeased,"  whi^iered  die  no- 
bleman. 

**  If  he  does  not  want  ns,  we  had  better  not 
come  again,  that  is  all,"  said  Harry,  simply. 
"  I  never,  scnnehow,  considered  that  G^man 
fellow  a  real  king  of  England.** 

'^Hushl  for  Heaven's  sake,  hold  your  coo- 
founded  colonial  tongue !"  cries  out  my  lord. 
*'  Don't  yon  see  the  walls  here  have  ears?" 

<<And  what  then?"  asks  Mr.  Waningtoo. 
"  Why,  look  at  the  people !  Hang  me  if  it  is 
not  quite  a  curiosity  I  They  were  all  shakinf 
hands  with  me,  and  bowing  to  me,  and  flattn^ 
ing  me,  just  now ;  and  at  present  Uiey  avoid  me 
as  if  I  were  the  plague !" 

*'  Shake  hands,  nephew,"  said  a  broad-iacedf 
broad-shouldered  gentleman  in  a  scariet-kced 
waistcoat,  and  a  great  old-fashioned  wig.  "I 
heard  what  you  said.  I  have  ears  like  the  wall, 
look  you.  And,  now,  if  other  peq)le  sboir  yoa 
the  cold  shoulder,  I'll  give  you  my  band ;"  uid, 
so  saying,  the  gentleman  put  out  a  great  broirn 
hand,  with  which  he  grasped  Harrf's.  *'  Some- 
thing of  my  brother  about  your  eyes  and  Cioe. 
Though,  I  suppose,  in  your  island  yon  grow 
more  wiry  and  thin  like.  I  am  tiuoe  nnele, 
child.  My  name  is  Sir  Miles  Warrington.  Mj 
lord  knows  me  well  enough." 

My  lord  looked  very  frightened  and  yeDov. 
'^  Yes,  my  dear  Harry.  This  is  your  pstensl 
uncle.  Sir  Miles  Warrington." 

**  Might  as  well  have  come  to  see  qb  in  Nor- 
folk, as  dangle  about  playing  the  fbd  at  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  Mr.  Warrington,  or  Mr.  Esmond, 
which  do  you  call  yourself?"  said  the  Banmet 
"The  old  lady  calls  herself  Madam  Esmond, 
don't  she  ?" 

'*  My  mother  is  not  ashamed  of  her  fiitiier'i 
name,  nor  am  I,  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Hany,  tatfaer 
pronddy. 

<*  Well  said,  lad!  Come  home  and  eat  a  bit 
of  mutton  with  Lady  Warrington,  st  time,  in 
Hill  Street— that  is,  if  you  can  do  without  your 
White's  kickshaws.  You  need  not  Vifk  fri^t- 
ened,  my  Lord  Castlewood  1  I  shall  tell  no 
tales  out  of  sch6oL" 

*  *  I— I  am  sure  Sir  Miles  Warrington  wiD  act 
as  a  gentleman !"  says  my  lord,  in  much  per- 
turbation. 

"Belike,  he  will,"  growled  the  Baronet, 
turning  on  his  heeL  "  And  thou  wilt  come, 
young  man,  at  three ;  and  mind,  good  roaac 
mutton  waits  for  nobody.  Thou  hast  a  great 
look  of  thy  father.  Lordbleas  us,  howweused 
to  beat  each  other !  He  was  smaller  than  me, 
and  in  course  younger;  but  many  a  time  he 
had  the  best  of  it.  Take  it  he  was  henpe<M 
when  he  married,  and  Madam  Esmond  took  the 
spirit  out  of  him  when  she  got  him  in  her  isl<o^ 
Virginia  is  an  island.     Ain't  it  an  island  ?** 

Harry  laughed,  and  said  ♦«No!"  And  thi 
jolly  Baronet,  going  off,  said,  **  Well,  island  or 
not,  thou  must  come  and  tell  all  about  it  to  017 
lady.   SkeUl  know  whether  'tis  an  island  or  not" 
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•*  My  dear  Mr.  Warrington,**  said  mjr  loid, 
with  an  appealing  look,  **I  need  not  tell  yon 
that,  in  this  great  city,  every  man  has  enemies, 
and  that  there  is  a  great,  great  deal  of  detrac- 
tion and  scandaL  I  never  spoke  to  yon  about 
Sir  Biiles  Warrington,  precisely  because  I  did 
know  him,  and  becanse  we  have  had  dififorences 
together.  Should  he  permit  himself  remarks  to 
my  disparagement,  you  will  receive  them  cum 
grano^  and  remember  that  it  is  from  an  enemy 
they  come."  And  the  pair  walked  out  of  the 
King's  i^)artments  and  into  Saint  James's  Street. 
Harry  found  the  news  of  his  cold  reception  at 
court  had  already  preceded  him  to  White*s.  The 
King  had  turned  his  back  upon  him.  The  King 
was  jeakms  of  Harry's  favor  with  the  favorite. 
Harry  was  au  mieux  with  Lady  Yarmouth.  A 
score  of  gentlemen  wished  him  a  compliment 
upon  his  conquest.  Before  night  it  was  a  settled 
matter  that  this  was  among  the  other  victories 
of  the  Fortunate  Touth. 

Sir  Miles  told  his  wife  and  Harry  as  much, 
when  the  young  man  i^jpeared  at  the  iqipointed 
hour  at  the  Baronet's  dinner-table,  and  he  rallied 
Hany  in  his  simple  rustic  fashion.  The  lady,  at 
first,  a  grand  and  stately  personage,  told  Hany, 
on  their  further  acquaintance,  that  the  reputation 
which  the  world  had  made  for  him  was  so  bad, 
that  at  first  she  had  given  him  but  a  frigid  wel- 
come. With  the  young  ladies,  SirMiles's  daugh- 
ters, it  was,  "How  d'ye  do,  cousin  ?"  and  **  No, 
thank  you,  cousin,"  and  a  number  of  prim  courte- 
sies to  the  Virginian,  as  they  greeted  him  and 
took  leave  of  him.  The  little  boy,  the  heir  of 
the  house,  dined  at  table  under  the  care  of  his 
governor;  and,  having  his  glass  of  port  by  papa 
after  dinner,  gave  a  loose  to  his  innocent  tongue, 
and  asked  many  questions  of  his  cousin.  At 
last  the  innocent  youth  said,  after  looking  hard 
in  Harry's  &ce,  "Are  you  wicked,  cousin  Har- 
ry ?     Ton  don't  look  very  wicked  !*' 

"My  dear  Master  Miles!"  expostulates  the 
totor,  turning  very  red. 

'*Bnt  you  know  yon  said  he  was  wicked !" 
cried  the  child. 

"We  are  all  miserable  sinners,  Miley,"  ex- 
jUns  papa.  "  Haven't  you  heard  the  clergy- 
man say  so  every  Sunday  ?" 

"Yes,  but  not  so  very  wicked  as  cousin  Har- 
ry. Is  it  true  that  yon  gamUe,  cousin,  and 
drink  all  night  with  wicked  men,  and  frequent 
the  company  of  wicked  women  ?  You  know 
yon  said  so,  Mr.  Walker — and  mamma  said  so 
too,  that  Lady  Yarmouth  was  a  wicked  wo- 


"And  you  are  a  little  pitcher,"  cries  papa; 
"  and  my  wife,  nephew  Harry,  is  a  stanch  Jac- 
obite— ^yon  won't  like  her  the  worse  for  that. 
Take  Miles  to  his  sisters,  Mr.  Walker,  and 
Topsham  shall  give  thee  a  ride  in  the  park, 
cbdd,  on  thy  little  horse."  The  idea  of  the 
little  horse  consoled  Master  Miles ;  for  when  his 
father  ordered  him  away  to  his  sisters,  he  had 
bognn  to  cry  bitterly,  bawling  out  "that  he 
would  far  rather  stay  with  his  wicked  cousin." 

"They  have  made  you  a  sad  reputation 


among  'em,  nephew!"  says  the  jolly  Baronet. 
"My  wife,  you  must  know,  of  late  years,  and 
since  the  death  of  my  poor  eldest  son,*has  taken 
to — to,  ham ! — to  Tottenham  Court  Boad  and 
Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching:  and  we  have  had 
one  Ward  about  the  house,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Walker's  yonder,  who  has  recounted  sad  stories 
about  you  and  your  brother  at  home." 

'  *  About  me,  Sir  Miles,  as  much  as  he  pleases, " 
cries  Harry,  warm  with  port:  "but  I'll  break 
any  man's  bones  who  dares  say  a  word  against 
my  brother!  Why,  Sir,  that  fellow  was  not  fit 
to  buckle  my  dear  George's  shoe ;  and  if  I  find 
him  repeating  at  home  what  he  dared  to  say  in 
our  house  in  Virginia,  I  promise  him  a  second 
caning." 

"You  seem  to  stand  up  for  yoiur  friends, 
nephew  Harry,"  says  the  Baronet.  "Fill  thy 
glass,  lad.  Thou  art  not  as  bad  as  thou  hast 
been  painted.  I  always  told  my  lady  so.  I 
drink  Madam  Esmond  Warrington's  health,  of 
Virginia,  and  will  have  a  full  bumper  for  that 
toast." 

Harry,  as  in  duty  bound,  emptied  his  glass, 
fiUed  again,  and  drank  Lady  Warrington  and 
Master  Miles. 

"Thou  wonldst  be  heir  to  four  thousand 
acres  in  Norfolk,  did  he  die,  though,"  said  the 
Baronet. 

"  God  forbid.  Sir,  and  be  praised  that  I  have 
acres  enough  in  Virginia  of  my  own !"  says  Mr. 
Warrington.  Hewent  up  presently  and  took  a 
dish  of  coffee  with  Lady  Warrington :  he  talked 
to  the  young  ladies  of  the  house.  He  was  quite 
easy,  pleasant,  and  natural.  There  was  one 
of  them  somewhat  like  Fanny  Mountain,  and 
this  young  lady  became  his  special  favorite. 
When  he  went  away,  they  all  agreed  their 
wicked  cousin  was  not  near  so  wicked  as  they 
had  imagined  him  to  be :  at  any  rate,  my  lady 
had  strong  hopes  of  rescuing  him  from  the  pit. 
She  sent  him  a  good  book  that  evening,  while 
Mr.  Harry  was  at  White's ;  with  a  pretty  note, 
praying  that  "Law's  Call"  might  be  of  senrice 
to  him:  and,  this  dispatched,  she  and  her 
daughters  went  off  to  a  rout  at  the  house  of  a 
minister's  lady.  But  Harry,  before  he  went  to 
White's,  had  driven  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sparks, 
in  Tavistock  Street,  and  purchased  more  trinkets 
for  his  fomale  cousins — "from  their  aunt  in 
Virginia,"  he  said.  You  see,  he  was  full  of 
kindness :  he  kindled  and  warmed  with  pros- 
perity. There  are  men  on  whom  wealth  hath 
no  such  fortunate  influence.  It  hardens  base 
hearts:  it  makes  those  who  were  mean  and 
servile,  mean  and  proud.  If  it  should  please 
the  gods  to  try  me  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  I 
will,  of  course,  meekly  submit  myself  to  their 
decrees,  but  I  will  pray  them  to  give  me  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  triaL  All  the  girls  in  Hill 
Street  were  delighted  at  getting  the  presents 
from  Aunt  Warrington  in  Virginia,  and  ad- 
dressed a  collective  note,  which  must  have  as- 
tonished that  good  lady  when  she  received  it  in 
spring  time,  when  she  and  Mountain  and  Fanny 
were  on  a  visit  to  grim,  deserted  Castlewood, 
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when  the  snows  had  cleared  away,  and  a  thon- 
sand  peach-trees  flashed  with  blossoms.  **  Poor 
boy  r*  the  mother  thought.  '  *  This  is  some  pres- 
ent he  gave  his  cousins  in  my  name,  in  the 
time  of  his  pro^writy — nay,  of  his  extravagance 
and  folly.  How  quickly  his  wealth  has  passed 
away  1  Bat  he  ever  had  a  kind  heart  for  the 
poor.  Mountain,  and  we  mast  not  foiget  him 
in  his  need.  It  behooves  us  to  be  more  than 
ever  careful  of  our  own  expenses,  my  good  peo- 
ple I"  And  so  I  dare  say  they  warmed  them- 
selves by  one  log,  and  ate  of  one  dish,  and 
worked  by  one  candle.  And  the  widow's  serv- 
ants, whom  the  good  soul  b^^  to  pinch  more 
and  more,  I  fear,  lied,  stole,  and  dieated  more 
and  more ;  and  what  was  saved  in  one  way  was 
stole  in  another. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Harry  sate  in  his  Bond 
Street  lodgings,  arrajred  in  his  dressing-gown, 
sipping  his  chocolate,  surrounded  by  luxury, 
incased  in  satin,  and  yet  enveloped  in  care. 
A  few  weeks  previously,  when  the  luck  was 
with  him,  and  he  was  scattering  his  benefac* 
tions  to  and  fix>,  he  had  royally  told  Parson 
Sampson  to  get  together  a  list  of  his  debts, 
which  he,  Mr.  Warrington,  would  pay.  Ac- 
cordingly, Sampson  had  gone  to  work,  and  had 
got  together  a  list,  not  of  all  his  debts — ^no  man 
ever  does  set  down  all — but  such  a  catalogue  as 
he  thought  sufficient  to  bring  in  to  Mr.  War- 
rington, at  whose  break&st-table  the  divine  had 
humbly  waited  until  his  Honor  should  choose  to 
attend  it 

Harry  appeared  at  length,  very  pale  and  lan- 
guid, in  curl-papers,  had  scarce  any  appetite 
for  his  breakfast  j  and  the  Chaplain,  fombling 
with  his  schedule  in  his  pocket,  hnmbly  asked 
if  his  patron  had  had  a  bad  night?  Tes,  his 
Honor  had  had  a  very  bad  night.  He  had 
been  brought  home  from  White's  by  two  chair- 
men at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  had  caught 
a  confounded  cold,  for  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  chair  would  not  shut,  and  the  rain  and  snow 
came  in ;  finally,  was  in  such  a  bad  humor, 
that  all  poor  Sampson's  quirks  and  jokes  could 
scarcely  extort  a  smile  from  him. 

At  last,  to-be  sure,  Mr.  Warrington  burst 
into  a  loud  laugh.  It  was  when  the  poor  Chap- 
lain, after  a  sufficient  discussion  of  muffins, 
eggs,  tea,  the  news,  the  tiieatres,  and  so  forth, 
pulled  a  paper  out  <^  his  pocket,  and  in  a  piteous 
tone  said,  '*  Here  is  that  sdiedule  of  debts  which 
your  Honor  asked  for— two  hundred  and  forty- 
three  pounds— every  shilling  I  owe  in  the  world, 
thank  Heaven  1 — ^that  is — ahem  1 — every  shilling 
of  which  the  payment  will  in  the  least  inconven- 
ience me — ^and  I  need  not  tell  my  dearest  pa- 
tron that  I  shall  consider  him  my  savionr  and 
benefEustorl" 

It  was  then  that  Harry,  taking  the  paper  and 
eying  the  Chaplain  with  rather  a  wicked  look, 
burst  into  a  laugh,  which  was,  however,  any 
thing  but  joviaL  Wicked  execrations,  more- 
over, accompanied  this  outbreak  of  humor,  and 
ike  luckless  Chaplain  felt  that  his  petition  had 
come  at  the  wrong  moment 


•'*  Confound  it,  why  didn't  yon  bring  it  on 
Monday?"  Harry  asked. 

'*  Confound  me,  why  did  I  not  bring  it  on 
Monday?"  echoed  the  Chaplain's  timid  mmL 
<*It  is  my  luck— my  nsual  luck.  Have  the 
cards  been  against  you,  Mr.  Wamngton?* 

'*Yes:  a  plague  on  them.  Monday  m^ 
and  last  night,  have  botli  gone  agaiitst  me. 
Don't  be  frightened,  Chaplain,  tiieie's  mooef 
enough  in  the  lodger  yet  Bot  I  must  go  into 
the  City  and  get  some." 

<'What,  sen  out,  Sir?"  asks  his  Berweoee, 
with  a  voice  that  was  reassaiedy  though  it  in- 
tended to  be  alarmed. 

<*SeIloat,  Sir?  Yesl  I  borrowed  a  bta- 
dred  of  Mackreth  in  counters  last  night,  sad 
must  pay  him  at  dinner  time.  I  will  do  ytm 
business  for  yon  nevertheless,  and  never  fbsr, 
my  good  Mr.  Sampson.  Come  to  breakfiistft^ 
morrow,  «id  we  will  see  and  deliver  yoorBeiE* 
erence  from  the  Philistines."  But  though  he 
laughed  in  Sampson's  presence,  and  strove  to 
put  a  good  face  upon  tbe  matter,  Han/g  heed 
sank  down  on  his  chest  when  the  psrsoo  quil- 
ted him,  and  he  sate  over  the  fire,  beating  the 
coals  about  vrith  the  poker,  and  giving  a!te^ 
ance  to  many  naughty  disjointed  wivds,  which 
showed,  but  did  not  relieve,  the  agitation  of  hi! 
spirit 

In  this  mood  the  young  fellow  was  interrspt- 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  a  friend,  who  on  aaj 
o^er  day — even  on  that  one  iriwn  his  eott- 
sdence  was  so  uneasy — was  welcome  to  Mr. 
Warrington.  This  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, in  his  military  dress,  but  with  a  doak  over 
him,  who  had  come  Arom  the  countiy,  had  heen 
to  the  Captain-General's  levee  tiiat  mcniing, 
and  had  come  thence  to  visit  his  young  friend 
in  Bond  Street 

Harry  may  have  thou^t  Lambert's  greetisg 
rather  cold ;  but  being  occupied  widi  his  own 
affiurs,  he  put  away  that  notion.  How  were 
the  ladies  of  Oakhurst,  and  Mlsi  Hettf,  who 
was  ailing  when  be  passed  through  in  the  an- 
tumn  ?  Purely  ?  Mr.  Warrington  was  teiy 
glad.  They  were  come  to  stay  a  while  in  Lon- 
don with  their  friend  Lord  Wrotham?  Mr. 
Harry  was  delighted — though  it  most  be  con- 
fessed his  face  did  not  exhibit  anj  pecnhai 
signs  of  pleasure  when  he  heard  the  news. 

**  And  so  you  live  at  White's,  and  with  the 
great  folks ;  and  you  fiare  sumptoouslj  eTirjr 
day,  and  you  pay  your  court  at  St  Jamei'i, 
and  make  one  at  my  Lady  Yarmouth's  roati, 
and  at  all  the  card>parties  in  the  court  end  «< 
the  town?"  asks  the  ColoneL 

««My  dear  C<^onel,  I  do  what  oAer  folb 
do,"  says  Harry,  with  rather  a  high  nuuiner. 

"Other  folks  are  richer  folks  than  some  folkit 
my  dear  lad." 

"  Sir !"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  "I  wonM  thank 
you  to  believe  that  I  owe  noUiing  fbr  which  1 
can  not  pay !" 

**  I  should  never  have  spoken  about  joos  rf- 
fmrs,"  said  the  other,  not  noticing  the  yooag 
man's  haughty  tone,  "  but  tiiat  yoo  yoUBeli 
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eonfided  thein  to  me.  I  hear  all  Borta  of  sto- 
ries about  the  Fortonate  Yoath.  Only  at  his 
Royal  Highness's  even  to-day,  tiiej  were  saying 
how  rich  yon  were  already,  and  I  did  not  on- 
deeeive  them — ** 

**  Colonel  Lambert,  I  eanU  help  the  world 
gossiping  abont  me!"  cries  Mr.  Warrington, 
more  and  more  impatient 

**  — ^And  vrbai  prodigioos  snms  yon  had  won. 
Eighteen  hundred  one  night — two  thousand  an- 
other— six  or  eight  tlionsand  in  all  1  Oh!  there 
were  gentlemen  fWnn  White's  at  the  levee  too, 
I  can  assure  you,  and  the  army  can  fling  a  main 
as  well  as  yon  civilians!" 

"I  wish  they  would  meddle  with  their  own 
aAdn,"  says  Harry,  scowling  at  his  old  friend. 
^^iUid  I,  too,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going 
to  say.  Well,  my  boy,  it  m  my  affair,  and  you 
mast  tet  Theo*s  father,  and  Hetty's  father,  and 
Harry  Warrington's  father's  old  friend  say  how 
it  is  my  afikir."  Here  the  Colonel  drew  a  pack- 
et out  of  his  pocket,  whereof  the  lappets  and  the 
coat-tails  and  the  general  pocket  accommoda- 
tions were  much  more  ample  than  in  the  scant 
military  garments  of  present  warriors.  '  *  Look 
you,  Harry.  These  trinkets  which  you  sent 
with  the  kindest  heart  in  the  world  to  people 
who  love  you,  and  would  cut  off  their  little 
hands  to  spare  you  needless  pain,  could  never 
be  bought  by  a  young  fellow  with  two  or  three 
hundred  a  year.  Why,  a  nobleman  might  buy 
these  things,  or  a  rich  City  banker,  and  send 
them  to  his — ^to  his  daughters,  let  us  say." 

**  Sir,  as  you  say,  I  meant  only  kindness," 
says  Hany,  blushing  burning-red. 

"  Bat  you  must  not  give  them  to  my  girls, 
my  boy.  Hester  and  Theodosia  Lambert  must 
not  be  dressed  up  with  the  winnings  off  the 
gaming-table,  saving  your  presence.  It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  bring  back  the  trinkets.  Mrs. 
Lambert  will  keep  her  present,  which  is  of 
small  value,  and  sends  you  her  love  and  a  God 
Mess  you — and  so  say  I,  Harry  Warrington, 
with  idl  my  heart."  Here  the  good  Colonel's 
voice  was  much  moved,  and  his  fiice  grew  very 
red,  and  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  ere 
he  held  it  out. 

Bot  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  strong  in  Mr. 
Warrington.  He  rose  up  frwn  his  seat,  never 
ofiering  to  take  the  hand  which  his  senior  held 
out  to  him.  '*  Oive  me  leave  to  tell  Colonel 
Lambert,"  he  said,  **that  I  have  had  somewhat 
too  much  advice  from  him.  You  are  forever 
volunteering  it.  Sir,  and  when  I  don't  ask  it. 
Tou  make  it  your  business  to  inquire  about  my 
gains  at  play,  and  abont  the  company  I  keep. 
What  right  have  you  to  control  my  amusements 
or  my  companions?  I  strive  to  show  my  sense 
of  year  former  kindness  by  little  presents  to  your 
family,  and  you  fling — ^you  bring  them  back." 

**  I  can't  do  otherwise,  Mr.  Warrington,"  says 
the  Colonel,  with  a  very  sad  fiice. 

*^  Such  a  slight  may  mean  nothing  here.  Sir, 
but  in  our  countiy  it  means  war.  Sir !"  cries  Mr. 
Warrington.  "God  forbid  I  should  talk  of 
drawing  a  sword  against  the  father  of  ladies 


who  have  been  as  mother  and  sister  to  me ;  but 
you  have  wounded  my  hevt,  Colonel  Lambert 
— ^yon  have,  I  won't  say  io3uUfid,  but  humilia- 
ted me,  and  this  is  a  treatment  I  will  bear  from 
no  man  alive  I  My  servants  will  attend  you  to 
the  door,  Sir!"  Saying  which,  and  rustling  in 
his  brocade  dressing-gown,  Mr.  Warrington, 
with  much  state,  walked  off  to  his  bedroom. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OOMTAIRB  WHAT  HIGHT,   PERHAPS,  BATB  BBXK 
£XPECTBD. 

On  the  rejection  <9f  his  peace-ofierings  our 
warlike  young  American  chief  chose  to  be  in 
great  wxath,  not  only  against  Colonel  Lambert, 
bat  the  whole  of  that  gentleman's  fkmily.  <*  He 
has  humiliated  me  before  the  girls  !^'  thought 
the  young  man.  "  He  and  Mr.  Wolfe,  who 
were  forever  preaching  morality  to  me,  and  giv- 
ing themselves  airs  of  superiority  and  protection, 
have  again  been  holding  me  up  to  the  family  as 
a  scapegrace  and  prodigal.  They  are  so  yirtu- 
ous  that  they  won't  shake  me  by  the  hand,  for- 
sooth ;  and  when  I  want  to  show  them  a  little 
common  gratitude,  they  fling  my  presents  in  my 
face!" 

"Why,  Sir,  the  things  nrast  be  worth  a  little 
fortune  I"  says  Parson  Sampson,  casting  an  eye 
of  covetousness  on  the  two  morocco  boxes,  in 
which,  on  their  white  satin  cushions,  reposed 
Mr.  Sparks's  golden  gewgaws. 

"They  cost  some  money,  Sampson,"  says 
the  young  man.  "Not  that  I  would  grudge 
ten  times  the  amount  to  people  who  have  been 
kind  to  me." 

"No,  fWth,  Sir,  not  if  / know  your  honor !" 
interjects  Sampson,  who  never  lost  a  chance  of 
praising  his  young  patron  to  his  fiice. 

"The  repeater,  they  told  me,  was  a  great 
bargain,  and  worth  a  hundred  pounds  at  Paris. 
Little  Bfiss  Hetty  I  remember  saying  that  she 
longed  to  hare  a  repeating  watch." 

"Oh,  whatalove!"  cries  the  Chaplain,  "vrith 
a  little  circle  of  pearls  on  the  back,  and  a  dia- 
mond knob  for  the  handle !  Why,  'twould  win 
any  woman's  heart.  Sir !" 

"There  passes  an  apple-woman  with  a  bask- 
et, I  have  a  mind  to  fling  the  thing  out  to  her!" 
cries  Mr.  Warrington,  fiercely. 

When  Harry  went  out  upon  business,  which 
took  him  to  the  city  and  die  Temple,  his  para- 
site did  not  follow  him  vety  far  into  the  Strand; 
but  turned  away,  owning  that  he  had  a  terror 
of  Chancery  Lane,  its  inhabitants,  and  precincts. 
Mr.  Warrington  went  then  to  his  broker,  and 
they  walked  to  the  Bank  together,  where  they 
did  some  little  business,  at  the  end  of  which, 
and  after  the  signing  of  a  trifling  signature  or 
two,  Harry  departed  with  a  certain  number  of 
crisp  bank-notes  in  his  pocket.  The  broker 
took  Mr.  Warrington  to  one  of  the  great  dining- 
houses  for  which  the  city  was  famous  then  as 
now;  and  afterward  showed  Mr.  Warrington 
the  Yiiginia  walk  upon  'Change,  through  which 
Harry  passed  rather  shame&cedly.  What  would 
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a  certain  lady  in  Virginia  saj,  he  thonght,  if  she 
knew  that  he  was  carrying  off  in  that  bottomless 
gambler's  pocket  a  great  portion  of  his  father's 
patrimony  ?  Those  are  all  Virginia  merchants, 
thinks  he,  and  they  are  aU  talking  to  one  an- 
other about  me,  and  all  saying,  **That  is  young 
B^mond,  of  Castlewood,  on  the  Potomac,  Mad- 
am Esmond's  son ;  and  he  has  been  losing  his 
money  at  play,  and  he  has  been  selling  out  so 
much,  and  so  much,  and  so  much." 

His  spirits  did  not  rise  until  he  had  passed 
under  the  traitors'  heads  of  Temple  Bar,  and 
was  fairly  out  of  the  city.  From  the  Strand 
Mr.  Harry  walked  home,  looking  in  at  St. 
James's  Street  by  the  way ;  but  there  was  no- 
body there  as  yet,  the  company  not  coming  to 
the  chocolate-house  till  a  later  hour. 

Arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Harry  pulls  out  his 
bundle  of  bank-notes ;  puts  three  of  them  into 
a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he  seals  carefully,  hav- 
ing previously  written  within  the  sheet  the 
words,  **  Much  good  may  they  do  you,  H.  E. 
W.,"  and  this  packet  he  directs  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Sampson — leaving  it  on  the  chimney  glass, 
with  directions  to  his  servants  to  give  it  to  that 
divine  when  he  should  come  in. 

And  now  his  honor's  phaeton  is  brought  to 
the  door,  and  he  steps  in,  thinking  to  drive 
round  the  park ;  but  the  rain  coming  on,  or  the 
east  wind  blowing,  or  some  other  reason  aris- 
ing, his  honor  turns  his  horse's  head  down  St 
James's  Street,  and  is  back,  at  White's  at  about 
three  o'clock.  Scarce  any  body  has  come  in 
yet.  It  is  the  hour  when  folks  are  at  dinner. 
There,  however,  is  my  cousin  Castlewood,  loung- 
ing over  the  Public  Advertiser ^  having  just  come 
off  from  his  duty  at  Court  hard  by. 

Lord  Castlewood  is  yawning  over  the  Public 
Advertiser,  What  shall  they  do?  Shall  they 
have  n  little  picqnet  ?     Harry  hiis  no  olijection 


to  a  little  picquet.  "Just  for  an 
hour,"  says  pord  Castlewood. 
**I  dine  at  AJrlington  Street  it 
four. "  *  *  Just  for  an  hour,"  lajs 
Mr.  Warrington ;  and  they  call 
for  cards. 

**  Or  shall  we  have  'em  in  up 
stairs?"  says  my  lord.  "Oni 
of  the  noise  ?"  "  Certainly  out 
of  the  noise,"  says  Harry. 

At  five  o'clock  half  a  dozen  of 
gentlemen  have  come  in  after 
their  dinner,  and  are  at  cards,  or 
coffee,  or  talk.  The  folks  frtan 
the  ordinary  have  not  left  the 
table  yet.  There  the  gwatle- 
men  of  White's  will  often  sit  tiD 
past  midnight. 

One  tooth-pick  points-  over 
the  coffee-house  blinds  into  the 
street.  *  *  Whose  phaeton  ?"  asb 
Tooth-pick  1  of  Tooth-pck  2. 

•*  The  Fortunate  Youth's, "  san 
No.  2. 

'*Not  80  fortunate  the  Iiit 
three  nights.  Luck  confoimd- 
edly  against  him.  Lost,  last  night,  thirteen 
hundred  to  the  table.  Mr.  Warrington  been 
here  to-day,  John  ?" 

*^Mr.  Warrington  is  in  the  house  now,  Sir. 
In  the  little  tea-room  with  Lord  Castlewood 
since  three  o'clock.  They  are  playing  at  pic- 
quet," says  John. 

"  What  fun  for  Castlewood,"  says  No.  1,  with 
a  shrug. 

The  second  gentleman  growls  out  an  execrs- 
tion.  *  *  Curse  the  fellow !"  he  says.  *'  He  bis 
no  right  to  be  in  this  club  at  all.  He  doesnt 
pay  if  he  loses.  Gentlemen  ought  not  to  pliy 
with  him.  Sir  Miles  Warrington  told  me  at 
court  the  other  day  that  Castlewood  has  owed 
him  money  on  a  bet  these  three  years." 

"Castlewood,"  says  No.  1,  "don't  lose  if  he 
plays  alone.     A  large  company  jhtrries  Ipm, 
you  see — that's  why  he  doesn't  come  to  the  ta- 
ble."    And  the  facetious  gentleman  grins,  and 
shows  all  his  teeth,  polished  perfecdj  clean. 
"  Let's  go  up  and  stop  'em,"  growU  No.  2. 
"Why?"   asks  the  other.     "Much  betw 
look  out  a  window.     Lamplighter  going  up  the 
ladder — ^fiunous  sport.    Look  at  that  old  pntt  in 
the  chair ;  did  you  ever  see  such  an  old  qoiir 
"  Who  is  that  just  gone  out  of  the  hoose? 
As  I  live,  it's  Fortunatus  1     He  seems  to  hate 
forgotten  that  his  phaeton  has  been  here,  wait- 
ing all  the  time.     I  bet  you  two  to  one  he  hM 
been  losing  to  Castlewood." 

"Jack,  do  you  take  me  to  be  a  fool?"  asb 
the  one  gentleman  of  the  other.  "Pretty  pair 
of  horses  the  youth  has  got.  How  he  is  flog' 
ging  'em  I"  And  they  see  Mr.  Warrington  gil- 
loping  up  the  street,  and  scared  coachmen  and 
chairmen  clearing  before  him ;  presently  bJ 
Lord  Castlewood  is  seen  to  enter  a  chair,  aul 
go  his  way. 

Harry  drives  up  to  his  own  door.     It  ^*^ 
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bal  a  few  yards,  and  those  poor  horses  have 
been  beating  the  pavement  all  this  while  in  the 
rain.  Mr.  Gumbo  is  engaged  at  the  door  in 
conversation  with  a  coantryfied-looking  lass, 
who  trips  off  with  a  conrtesj.  Mr.  Gumbo  is 
always  engaged  with  some  pretty  maid  or  other. 
"Gumbo,  has  Mr.  Sampson  been  here?" 
asks  Gambo*s  master  from  his  driving-seat. 

*'No,  Sar.  Mr.  Sampson  have  not  been 
herer*  answers  Mr.  Warrington's  gentleman. 
Harry  bids  him  to  go  up  stairs  and  bring  down 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Sampson. 

**  Addressed  to  Mr.  Sampson?  0  yes,  Sir," 
says  Mr.  Gumbo,  who  can't  read.  , 

*'A  sealed  letter,  stupid!  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  in  the  glass  I "  says  ELarry ;  and  Gumbo 
leisurely  retires  to  fetch  that  document.  As 
•oon  as  Harry  has  it,  he  turns  his  horses'  heads 
toward  St.  James's  Street,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men, still  yawning  ont  of  the  window  at  White's, 
behold  the  fortunate  Youth  in  an  instant  back 
again. 

As  they  passed  out  of  the  little  tea-room 
*  where  he  and  Lord  Castlewood  had  had  their 
picquet  together,  Mr.  Warrington  had  seen  that 
several  gentlemen  had  entered  the  play-room, 
and  that  there  was  a  bank  there.  Some  were 
already  steadily  at  work,  and  had  their  gaming 
jackets  on :  they  kept  such  coats  at  the  club, 
which  they  put  on  when  they  had  a  mind  to  sit 
down  to  a  regular  night's  play. 

Mr.  Warrington  goes  to  the  clerk's  desk,  pays 
his  account  of  the  previous  night,  and,  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  calls  for  fresh  counters. 
This  has  been  decidedly  an  unlucky  week  with 
the  Fortunate  Youth,  and  to-night  is  no  more 
fortunate  than  previous  nights  have  been.  He 
calls  for  more  counters,  and  more  presently. 
He  is  a  little  pale  and  silent,  though  very  easy 
and  polite  when  talked  to.  But  he  can  not  win. 
At  last  he  gets  up.  **  Hang  it !  stay  and 
mend  your  luck!"  says  Lord  March,  who  is  sit- 
ting by  his  side  with  a  heap  of  counters  before 
him,  green  and  white.  **Take  a  hundred  of 
mine,  and  go  on!" 

**  I  have  had  enough  for  to-night,  my  lord,** 
says  Harry,  and  rises  and  goes  away,  and  eats 
a  broiled  bone  in  the  coffee-room,  and  walks 
back  to  his  lodgings  some  time  about  midnight. 
A  man  after  a  great  catastrophe  commonly 
sleeps  pretty  well.  It  is  the  waking  in  the  morn- 
ing which  is  sometimes  queer  and  unpleasant. 
Last  night  yon  proposed  to  Miss  Brown  :  yon 
quarreled  over  your  cups  with  Captain  Jones, 
and  valoronsly  pulled  his  nose :  you  played  at 
cards  with  Colonel  Robinson,  and  gave  him,  O 
how  many  I  O  ITs !  These  thoughts,  with  a 
fine  headache,  assail  you  in  the  morning  watch- 
es. What  a  dreary,  dreary  gulf  between  to-day 
and  yesterday !  It  seems  as  if  yon  are  years 
older.  Can't  you  leap  back  over  that  chasm 
again,  and  is  it  not  possible  that  Yesterday  is 
bat  a  dream  ?  There  you  are,  in  bed.  No  day- 
light in  at  the  windows  yet  Pull  your  night- 
cap over  your  eyes,  the  blankets  over  your  nose, 
and  sleep  away  Yesterday.    Pshaw,  man,  it  was 


but  a  dream!  O  no,  no!  The  sleep  won't 
come.  The  watchman  bawls  some  hour — ^what 
hour?  Harry  minds  him  that  he  has  got  the 
repeating  watch  under  his  pillow  which  he  had 
bought  for  Hester.  Ting,  ting,  ting !  the  re- 
peating watch  sings  out  six  times  in  the  dark- 
ness, with  a  little  supplementary  performance 
indicating  the  half  hour.  Poor  dear  Ifttle  Hes- 
ter!— BO  bright,  so  gay,  so  innocent!  he  would 
have  liked  her  to  have  that  watch.  What  will 
Maria  say  ?  (Oh,  that  old  Maria !  what  a  bore 
she  is  beginning  to  be !  he  thinks.)  What  will 
Madam  Esmond  at  home  say  when  she  hears 
that  he  has  lost  every  shilling  of  his  ready  mon- 
ey— of  his  patrimony  ?  All  his  winnings,  and 
five  thousand  pounds  besides,  in  three  nights ! 
Castlewood  could  not  have  -played  him  false  ? 
No.  My  Lord  knows  picquet  better  than  Har- 
ry does,  but  he  would  not  deal  un^Eiirly  with  his 
own  flesh  and  blood.  No,  no.  Harry  is  glad 
his  kinsman,  who  wanted  the  money,  has  got  it. 
And  for  not  one  more  shilling  than  he  possess- 
ed would  he  pTay.  It  was  when  he  counted  up 
his  losses  at  the  gaming-table,  and  found  they 
would  cover  all  the  remainder  of  his  patrimony, 
that  he  passed  the  box  and  left  the  table.  But. 
O  cursed  bad  company !  O  extravagance  and 
foUy!  O  humiliation  and  remorse!  **Will 
my  mother  at  home  forgive  me?'*  thinks  the 
young  prodigal.  "O  that  I  were  there,  and 
had  never  left  it  I" 

The  dreary  London  dawn  peeps  at  length 
through  shutters  and  curtains.  The  house- 
maid enters  to  light  his  Honor's  fire  end  admit 
the  dun  morning  into  his  windows.  Her  Mr. 
Gumbo  presently  follows,  who  warms  his  mas- 
ter's dressing-gown  and  sets  out  his  shaving- 
plate  and  linen.  Then  arrives  the  hair-dresser 
to  curl  and  powder  his  Honor,  while  he  reads 
his  morning's  letters ;  and  at  breakfast  time 
comes  that  inevitable  Parson  Sampson,  with 
eager  looks  and  servile  smiles,  to  wait  on  his 
patron.  The  Parson  would  have  returned  yes- 
terday according  to  mutual  agreement,  but  some 
jolly  fellows  kept  him  to  dinner  at  the  St.  Al- 
ban's,  and,  faith,  they  made  a  night  of  it. 

**  O  Parson  1"  groaned  Harry,  "  'twas  the 
worst  night  yon  evei:  made  in  your  life !  Look 
here.  Sir!** 

**  Here  is  a  broken  envelope  with  the  words, 
'Much  good  may  it  do  you,'  written  within," 
says  the  Chaplain,  glancing  at  the  paper. 

"  Look  on  the  outside.  Sir !"  cries  Mr.  War- 
rington. **  The  paper  was  directed  to  you." 
The  poor  Chaplain's  countenance  exhibiteil 
great  alarm.  **  Has  some  one  broke  it  open. 
Sir  ?"  he  asks. 

''Some  one,  yes.  I  broke  it  open,  Samp- 
son. Had  you  come  here  as  you  proposed  yes- 
terday afternoon,  you  would  have  found  that 
envelope  full  of  bank-notes.  As  it  is,  they 
were  all  dropped  at  the  infernal  Macco  table 
last  night." 

"  What !  all  ?"  says  Sampson. 

"  Yes,  all,  with  all  the  money  I  brought  away 
from  the  city,  and  all  the  ready  money  I  have 
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left  in  the  world.  In  the  afternoon  I  played 
picquet  with  my  coos — with  a  gentleman  at 
White's — ^and  he  eased  me  of  all  the  money  I 
had  abont  me.  Remembering  that  there  was 
still  some  money  left  here,  unless  you  had 
fetched  it,  I  came  home  and  carried  it  back, 
and  left  it  at  the  Macco  table,  with  every  shil- 
ling besides  that  belongs  to  me — and — great 
Heaven,  Sampson,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?" 

**It's  my  luck — it's  my  usual  luck  I"  cries 
out  the  unfortunate  Chaplain,  and  fairly  bursts 
into  tears. 

"  What !  You  are  not  whimpering  like  a 
baby  at  the  loss  of  a  loan  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  ?"  cries  out  Mr.  Warrington,  very 
fierce  and  angry.  "  Leave  the  room.  Gumbo  I 
Confound  youl  why  are  you  always  poking 
your  woolly  head  in  at  that  door  ?" 


*^  Some  one  below  wants  to  see  Mister  with 
a  little  bill,"  says  Mr.  Gumbo. 

*^  Tell  him  to  go  to  Jericho !"  roaxs  out  Mr. 
Warrington.  **Let  me  see  nobody  I  I  sn 
not  at  home,  Sir,  at  this  hour  of  the  mors- 
ingl" 

A  murmur  or  two,  a  scnffle  is  heard  on  v» 
landing-plaee,  and  silence  finally  ensues.  Mr> 
Warrington's  scorn  and  anger  are  not  dimia- 
ished  by  this  altercation.  He  turns  ronod  isr- 
agely  upon  unhappy  Sampson,  who  sits  witii  hii 
head  buried  in  his  breast. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  bumper  of  bnn^F 
to  keep  your  spirits  up,  Mr.  Sampson  ?"  be  aria. 
"  Hang  it,  man !  don't  be  sniveling  like  a  wo- 
man !" 

"  Oh  I  it's  not  me,**  says  Sampson,  tosROg 
his  head.     **I  am  used  to  it,  Sir." 
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**  Not  you !  Who  then  ?  Are  you  crying 
because  somebody  else  is  hurt»  pray  ?"  asks  Mr. 
Warrington. 

*'Te8,  Sir!','  says  the  Chaplain,  with  some 
spirit;  *' because  somebody  else  is  hurt,  and 
through  my  fault.  I  have  lodged  for  many 
years  in  London  with  a  boot-maker,  a  very  hon- 
est man ;  and,  a  few  days  since,  having  a  per- 
fect reliance  upon  —  upon  a  firiend  who  had 
promised  to  accommodiate  me  with  a  loan,  I 
borrowed  sixty  pounds  from  my  landlord  which 
be  was  about  to  pay  to  his  own.  I  can't  get 
the  money.  My  poor  landlord's  goods  will  be 
seized  for  rent ;  his  wife  and  dear  young  chil- 
dren will  be  turned  into  the  street ;  and  this 
honest  family  will  be  ruined  through  ray  fault. 
Bat,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Warrington,  I  ought  not 
to  snivel  like  a  woman.  I  will  remember  that 
you  helped  me  once,  and  will  bid  yon  farewell, 
Sir." 

And  taking  his  broad-leafed  hat,  Mr.  Chap- 
lain walked  out  of  the  room. 

An  execration  and  a  savage  langh,  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say,  burst  out  of  Harry's  lips  at  this  sud- 
den movement  of  the  Chaplain's.  He  was  in 
such  a  passion  with  himself,  with  circumstances, 
with  all  people  round  about  him,  that  he  scarce 
knew  where  to  turn,  or  what  he  said.  Samp- 
son heard  the  savage  laughter,  and  then  the 
voice  of  Harry  calling  from  the  stairs,  **  Samp- 
son, Sampson  I  hang  you  I  come  back !  It's  a 
mistake  I  I  beg  your  pardon  1"  But  the  Chap- 
lain was  cut  to  the  soul,  and  walked  on.  Har< 
ry  heard  the  door  of  the  street  as  the  parson 
shumned  it.  It  thumped  on  his  own  breast. 
He  entered  his  room,  and  sank  back  on  his  lux- 
urious chair  there.  He  was  Prodigal,  among 
the  swine — his  foul  remorses ;  they  had  tripped 
him  up,  and  were  wallowing  over  him.  Gam- 
bling, extravagance,  debauchery,  dissolute  life, 
reckless  companions,  dangerous  women  —  they 
were  all  upon  him  in  a  herd,  and  were  tramp- 
ling upon  the  prostrate  young  sinner. 

Prodigal  was  not,  however,  yet  utterly  over- 
come, and  had  some  fight  l^ft  in  him.  Dash- 
ing the  filthy,  importunate  brutes  aside,  and,  as 
it  were,  kicking  his  ugly  remembrances  away 
from  him,  Mr.  Warrington  seized  a  great  glass 
of  that  fire-water  which  he  had  recommended 
to  poor,  humiliated  Parson  Sampson,  and,  fling- 
ing off  his  fine  damask  robe,  rang  for  the  trem- 
bling Gumbo,  and  ordered  his  coat.  **Not 
that!"  roars  he,  as  Gumbo  brings  him  a  fine 
green  coat  with  plated  buttons  and  a  gold  cord. 
**  A  plain  suit — the  plainer  the  better !  The 
black  clothes."  Anc^Gumbo  brings  the  mourn- 
ing coat  which  his  master  had  discarded  for 
some  months  past. 

Mr.  Hany  then  takes :  I,  his  fine  new  gold 
watch;  2,  his  repeater  (that  which  he  had 
bought  for  Hetty),  which  he  puts  into  his  other 
fob ;  3,  his  necklace,  which  he  had  purchased  for 
Theo ;  4,  his  rings,  of  which  my  gentleman  must 
have  half  a  dozen  at  least  (with  the  exception 
of  his  grandfather's  old  seal-ring,  which  he  kisses 
and  lays  down  on  the  pin-cushion  again) ;  5,  his 
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three  gold  snuff-boxes ;  and  6,  his  purse  knit- 
ted by  his  mother,  and  containing  three  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  and  a  pocket-piece  brought 
from  Virginia ;  and,  putting  on  his  hat,  issues 
from  his  door. 

At  the  landing  he  is  met  by  Mr.  Hnff,  his 
landlord,  who  bows  and  cringes  and  puts  into 
his  honor's  hand  a  strip  of  paper  a  yard  long. 
**Much  obliged  if  Mr.  Warrington  will  settle. 
Mrs.  Ruff  has  a  large  account  to  make  up  to- 
day." Mrs.  Ruff  is  a  milliner.  Mr.  Ruff  is 
one  of  the  head-waiters  and  aides-de-camp  of 
Mr.  Mackroth,  the  proprietor  of  White's  Club. 
The  sight  of  the  landlord  does  not*  add  to  the 
lodger's  good-humor. 

'*  Perhaps  his  honor  will  have  the  kindness 
to  settle  the  little  account?"  asks  Mr.  Ruff. 

**  Of  course  I  will  settle  the  account,"  says 
Harry,  glumly  looking  down  over  Mr.  Ruff's 
head  from  the  stair  above  him. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Warrington  will  settle  it 
now?- 

*^No,  Sir,  I  will  not  settle  it  now  I'*  saya  Mr. 
Warrington,  bullying  forward. 

**  I'm  very — ^very  much  in  want  of  money. 
Sir, "  pleads  the  voice  under  him.  "  Mrs.  Ruff 
is—" 

**  Hang  you.  Sir,  get  out  of  the  way !"  cries 
Mr.  Warrington,  ferociously,  and  driving  Mr. 
Ruff  backward  to  the  wall,  sending  him  almost 
topsy-turvy  down  his  own  landing,  he  tramps 
down  the  stair,  and  walks  forth  into  Bond 
Street. 

The  Guards  were  at  exereise  at  the  King's 
Mews,  at  Charing  Cross,  as  Harry  passed,  and 
he  heard  their  drums  and  fifes,  and  looked  in 
at  the  gate,  and  saw  them  at  drill.  **I  can 
shoulder  a  musket  at  any  rate,"  thought  he  to 
himself,  gloomily,  as  he  strode  on.  He  crossed 
St.  Martin's  Lane  (where  he  transacted  some 
business),  and  so  made  his  way  into  Long  Acre, 
and  to  the  bootmaker's  house  where  friend  Samp- 
son lodged.  The  woman  of  the  house  said  Mr. 
Sampson  was  not  at  home,  but  had  promised  to  be 
at  home  at  one ;  and,  as  she  knew  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, showed  him  up  to  the  parson's  apartments, 
where  he  sate  down,  and,  for  want  of  occupa- 
tion, tried  to  read  an  unfinished  sermon  of  the 
Chaplain's.  The  subject  was  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Mr.  Harry  did  not  take  very  accurate  cogni- 
zance of  the  sermon. 

Presently  he  heard  the  landlady's  shrill  voice 
on  the  stair,  pursuing  somebody  who  ascended, 
and  Sampson  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  by 
the  sobbing  woman. 

At  seeing  Harry,  Sampson  started,  and  the 
landlady  stopped.  Absorbed  in  hec  own  do- 
mestic cares,  she  had  doubtless  forgot  that  a 
visitor  was  awaiting  her  lodger.  "There's 
only  thirteen  pound  in  the  house,  and  he  will 
be  here  at  one,  I  tell  you  1"  she  was  bawling 
out,  as  she  pursued  her  victim. 

"  Hush,  hush  I  my  good  creature  1"  cries  tho 
gasping  Chaplain,  pointing  to  Harry,  who  rose 
from  the  window-seat.  "Don't  you  see.  Mr. 
Warrington?     I've  business  with  him— most 
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imporuint  business.  It  will  be  all  right,  I  tell 
you ! "  And  he  soothed  and  coaxed  Mrs.  Land- 
lady  out  of  the  room,  with  the  crowd  of  anxious 
little  ones  hanging  at  her  coats. 

**  Sampson,  I  have  come  to  ask  your  pardon 
again,  **  says  Mr.  Warrington,  rising  up.  "  What 
I  said  to-day  to  you  was  very  cruel  and  unjust 
and  unlike  a  gentleman." 

"  Not  a  word  more.  Sir,"  says  the  other,  cold- 
ly and  sadly,  bowing  and  scarcely  pressing  the 
hand  which  Harry  offiored  him. 

**I  see  you  are  still  angry  with  me,"  Hany 
continues. 

'*  Nay,  Sir,  an  apology  is  an  apology.  A  man 
of  my  station  can  ask  for  no  more  fh>m  one  of 
yours.  No  doubt  you  did  not  mean  to  give  me 
pain.  And  what  if  you  did  ?  And  you  are 
not  the  only  one*  of  the  family  who  has,'*  he 
said,  as  he  looked  piteously  round  the  room. 
**  I  wish  I  had  never  known  the  name  of  Es- 
mond or  Castlewood,"  he  continues,  **  or  that 
place  yonder  of  which  the  picture  hangs  over 
my  fire-place,  and  where  I  have  buried  myself 
these  long,  long  years.  My  lord,  your  cousin, 
took  a  &ncy  to  me,  said  he  would  make  my 
fortune,  has  kept  me  as  his  dependent  till  for- 
tune has  passed  by  me,  and  now  refuses  me  my 
due." 

''How  do  you  mean  your  due,  Mr.  Samp- 
son?" asks  Hany. 

"  I  mean  three  years*  salary  which  he  owes 
mo  as  Chaplain  of  Castlewood.  Seeing  you 
could  give  me  no  money,  I  went  to  his  lordship 
this  morning,  and  asked  him.  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  and  asked  him,  Sir.  But  his  lordship 
had  none.  He  gave  mc  civil  words,  at  least 
(saving  your  presence,  Mr.  Warrington),  but  no 
money — that  is  five  guineas,  which  he  declared 
was  all  he  had,  and  which  I  took.  But  what 
are  five  guineas  among  so  many?  Oh,  those 
poor  little  children!  those  poot  little  chil- 
dren!" 

"Lord  Castlewood  said  ho  had  no  money?" 
cries  out  Harry.  "He  won  eleven  hundred 
pounds,  yesterday,  of  me  at  picquet — ^which  I 
paid  him  out  of  this  pocket-book." 

"I  dare  say,  Sir;  I  dare  say,  Sir.  One 
can't  believe  a  word  his  lordship  says.  Sir," 
says  Mr.  Sampson ;  ' '  but  I  am  thinking  of  exe- 
cution in  this  house  and  ruin  upon  these  poor 
folks  to-morrow." 

♦♦That  need  not  happen,"  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. ♦ '  Here  are  eighty  guineas,  Sampson.  As 
for  as  they  go,  God  help  you!  Tis  all  I  have 
to  give  you.  I  wish  to  my  heart  I  could  give 
more  as  I  promised  ;  but  you  did  not  come  at 
the  right  time,  and  I  am  a  poor  devil  now  until 
I  get  my  remittances  from  Virginia." 

The  Chaplain  gave  a  wild  look  of  surprise, 
and  turned  quite  white.  He  fiung  himself  down 
on  his  knees  and  seiased  Harry's  hand. 

♦'Great  Powers,  Sir!"  says  he,  "are  you  a 
guardian  angel  that  Heaven  hath  sent  me? 
You  quarreled  with  my  tears  this  morning,  Mr. 
Warrington.  I  can't  help  them  now.  They 
burst,  Sir,  from  a  grateful  heart.     A  rock  of 


stone  would  pour  them  forth,  Sir,  before  soch 
goodness  as  yours!  May  Heaven  eteraally 
bless  you,  and  give  you  prosperity  I  Hay  my 
unworthy  prayers  be  heard  in  your  behaU;  mj 
fnend,  my  best  benefactor !     May  — *" 

♦♦Nay,  nay !  get  up,  friend — get  up,  Samp- 
son!" says  Harry,. whom  the  Chaplain's  adok- 
tion  and  fine  phrases  rather  annoyed.  "I am 
glad  to  bavo  been  able  to  do  yon  a  service— 
dnoerely  glad.  There — there !  Don't  be  on 
your  knees  to  me  I" 

"To  Heaven  who  sent  you  to  me,  Sir !"  aiei 
the  Chaplain.    ♦'  Mrs.  Weston !  Mrs.  Weston  r 

"  What  is  it,  Sir  ?"  says  the  landlady,  hwtant. 
ly,  who,  indeed,  had  been  at  the  door  the  whole 
time.  "We  are  saved,  Mrs.  Weston!  Wc 
are  saved ! "  cries  the  Chaplain .  ♦ '  Kneel,  koed, 
woman,  and  thank  our  benefactor !  Raise  yonr 
innocont  voices,  children,  and  bless  him !"  A 
universal  whimper  arose  round  Harry,  which  the 
Chaplain  led  off,  while  the  young  Yirgioiin 
stood,  simpering  and  well-pleased,  in  the  midst 
of  this  congregation.  They  tcould  worship,  do 
what  he  might.  One  of  the  children  not  on- 
derstanding  the  kneeling  order,  and  standing 
up,  the  mother  fetched  her  a  dap  on  the  ear, 
crying,  "Drat  it,  Jane,  kneel  down,  and  Uess 
the  gentleman,  I  tell  'ee !"  .  .  .  We  leave  them 
performing  this  sweet  benedictory  serrice.  Mr. 
Harry  walks  off  from  Long  Acre,  foi^gettiDg 
almost  the  griefs  of  the  former  four  or  five  daji, 
and  tingling  with  the  consciousness  of  haring 
done  a  good  action. 

The  young  woman  with  whom  Gumbo  had 
been  conversing  on  that  evening  when  Hany 
drove  up  from  White's  to  his  lodging,  was  Mn. 
Molly,  from  Oakhurst,  the  attendant  of  die  la- 
dies there.  Wherever  that  fascinating  Gombo 
went,  he  left  friends  and  admirers  in  the  serr- 
ants'  hall.  I  think  we  a^d  it  was  on  a  Wednes- 
day evening,  he  and  Mrs.  Molly  had  fetched  a 
walk  together,  and  they  were  performing  the 
amiable  courtesies  incident  upon  partbg,  when 
Gumbo's  master  came  up,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  twilight  whisperings  and  what  not 

For  many  hours  on  Wednesday,  on  Thursday, 
on  Friday,  a  pale  little  maiden  sate  at  a  window 
in  Lord  Wrotham's  house,  in  Hill  Street,  htf 
mother  and  sister  wistfully  vratching  her.  Sbe 
would  not  go  out.  They  knew  whom  she  wai 
expecting.  He  passed  the  door  once,  and  sbo 
might  have  thought  he  was  coming,  but  he  did 
not.  He  went  into  a  neighboring  house.  Papa 
had  never  told  the  girls  of  the  presets  which 
Harry  had  sent,  and  onl^whispered  a  wofd  or 
two  to  their  mother  regarding  his  quarrel  with 
the  young  Virginian. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  an  Opera  of 
Mr.  Handel's,  and  papa  brought  home  tickets 
for  the  gallery.  Hetty  went  this  erening.  The 
change  would  do  her  good,  Theo  thought,  and 
— and,  perhaps  there  might  be  Somebody  among 
the  fine  company ;  but  Somebody  was  not  there ; 
and  Mr.  Handel's  fine  music  fell  blank  upoa  the 
poor  child.     It  might  have  been  Signer  Bonon- 
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cini*8,  and  she  woold  have  scarce  known  the  dif- 
ference. 

As  the  children  are  undressing^  and  taking 
off  those  smart  new  satin  sacks  in  which  thej 
appeared  at  the  Opera,  looking  so  fresh  and  so 
pretty  among  all  the  tawdry  rouged  folk,  Theo 
remarks  how  yery  sad  and  woe-hegone  Mrs. 
Molly  their  maid  appears.  Theo  is  always  anx- 
ious when  other  people  seem  in  tronhle;  not 
so  Hetty,  now,  who  is  suffering,  poor  thing  1 
from  one  of  the  most  selfish  maladies  which 
ever  Tisits  mortals.  Haye  you  eyer  been  among 
insane  people,  and  remarked  how  they  neyer, 
aeyer  think  of  any  but  themselves  ? 


*'What  is  the  matter,  Molly?"  asks  kind 
Theo:  and,  indeed,  Molly  has  been  longing 
to  tell  her  young  ladies.  **0h.  Miss  Theo! 
Oh,  Miss  Hetty  !*'  she  says ;  '*  how  ever  can  I 
tell  you?  Mr.  Gumbo  have  been  here,  Mr. 
Warrington's  colored  gentleman,  miss ;  and 
he  says  Mr.  Warrington  have  been  took 
by  two  baili£&  this  evening,  as  he  comes  out 
of  Sir  Miles  Warrington's  house,  three  doors 
off." 

**  Silence  !*'  cries  Theo,  quite  sternly.  Who 
is  it  that  giyes  those  three  shrieks  ?  It  is  Mrs. 
Molly,  who  chooses  to  scream,  because  Miss 
Hetty  has  fallen  fainting  from  her  chair. 


«IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN." 
TTTITH  heavy  head  bent  on  her  yielding  hand, 
*V    And  half-flushed  cheek,  bathed  in  a  fevered  light — 
With  restless  lips,  and  most  unquiet  eyes, 

A  maiden  sits,  and  looks  out  on  the  night 
The  darkness  presses  close  against  the  pane. 

And  silence  lieth  on  the  elm-tree  old. 
Through  whose  wide  branches  steals  the  white-&oed  moon 
In  fitful  gleams,  as  though  'twere  over  bold. 

She  hears  the  wind  upon  the  pavement  &11, 

And  lifts  her  head,  as  if  to  listen  there ; 
Then  wearily  she  taps  against  the  pane, 

Or  folds  more  close  the  ripples  of  her  hair ; 
She  sings  unto  herself  an  idle  strain. 

And  through  its  music  all  her  thoughts  are  seen; 
For  all  the  burden  of  the  song  she  sings 

Is,  "  O  my  God  1  it  might  have  been !" 

Alas !   that  words  like  these  should  have  the  power 

To  crush  the  roses  of  her  early  youth — 
That  on  her  altar  of  remembrance  sleeps 

Some  hope,  dismantled  of  its  love  and  truth — 
That  'mid  the  shadows  of  her  memory  lies 

Some  grave,  moss-covered,  where  she  loves  to  lean, 
And  sadly  sing  unto  the  form  therein, 

"  It  might  have  been — O  God  !   it  might  have  been  !" 

We  all  have  in  our  hearts  some  hidden  place — 

Some  secret  chamber  where  a  cold  corpse  lies — 
The  drapery  of  whose  couch  we  dress  anew. 

Each  day,  beneath  the  pale  glare  of  its  eyes ; 
We  go  from  its  still  presence  to  the  sun. 

To  seek  the  pathways  where  it  once  was  seen, 
And  strive  to  still  the  throbbing  of  our  hearts 

With  this  wild  cry,  «  O  God  1    it  might  have  been  !" 
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We  mourn  in  secret  o'er  some  buried  love 
.  In  the  far  Past,  whence  love  does  not  return, 
And  strive  to  find  among  its  ashes  gray 

Some  lingering  spark  that  yet  may  live  and  bum ; 
And  when  we  see  the  vainness  of  our  task, 

Wo  fiee  away,  far  from  the  hopeless  scene, 
And  folding  close  our  garments  o'er  our  hearts, 

Cry  to  the  winds,  **  O  Grod!   it  might  have  been  !" 

Where'er  we  go,  in  sunlight  or  in  shade, 

We  mourn  some  jewel  which  the  heart  has  missed — 
Some  brow  we  touched  in  days  long  since  gone  by — 

Some  lips  whose  freshness  and  first  dew  we  kissed ; 
We  9hut  out  from  our  eyes  the  happy  light 

Of  sunbeams  dancing  on  the  hill-side  green. 
And,  like  the  maiden,  ope  them  on  the  night, 

And  cry,  like  her,  "  O  Grod !   it  might  have  been  !** 


Buutjilt]  IRecnrii  nf  Current  f  umts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  month  over  which  oar  Becord  extends  has 
been  made  memorable  by  the  sncceas  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  Niag- 
ara and  Agamemntm,  bearing  the  cable,  attended 
by  the  Gorgon  and  the  Vahrout^  steamed  quietly 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Qoeenstown,  in  Ireland.  Their 
departure  excited  little  attention,  for  the  enterprise 
was  considered  hopeless.  The  Niagara  reached 
the  rendezvous  in  mid  ocean  on  the  28d.  The  Gor- 
gon  and  the  VcUorout  arrived  on  the  25th  and  27th. 
The  Agamemnon  was  detained  until  the  28th.  At 
one  P.M.  on  the  following  day  the  cable  was  joined, 
and  the  steamers  proceeded  toward  their  several 
destinations.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the  vessels 
until  the  5th  of  August,  when  a  telegraphic  dis- 
patch was  received,  announcing  that  the  Niagara 
had  arrived  at  Trinity  Bay  in  Newfoundland,  that 
the  cable  had  been  laid  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
that  signals  were  passing  through  its  whole  length. 
The  steamer  had  experienced  favorable  weather 
throughout;  the  machinery  for  paying  out  the 
cable  worked  perfectly,  without  any  accident  or  a 
mementos  interruption,  until  the  Niagara  anchored 
in  Trinity  Bay,  at  1.45  on  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  August.  Mr.  Field  immediately  landed,  and 
groped  his  way  in  the  darkness  to  the  Telegraph 
station,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  awoke  the 
men  in  charge  with  the  news  that  the  vessels  had 
arrived,  and  that  their  assistance  was  demanded 
in  landing  the  cable.  The  arrival  of  the  fleet  was 
wholly  unexpected,  and  the  telegraphic  operator 
was  absent.  The  nearest  station  from  which  a 
dispatch  could  be  sent  was  fifteen  miles  distant, 
through  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  Before  day- 
light a  message  was  prepared  and  sent  by  a  mes- 
senger on  foot  to  this  station,  and  before  night  the 
intelligence  was  known  throughout  the  country. 
Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  landing 
the  cable.  Captain  Hudson  of  the  Niagara  and 
Commander  Dayman  of  the  Gorgon  took  the  end ; 


the  officers  and  crew  followed  in  prooearion,  betr- 
ing  the  cable  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  Tdegnpb 
house.  The  wire  was  brought  in  eonnectioii  with 
the  galvanic  instrument,  when  the  deflectioo  of  tk 
needle  showed  that  the  communication  between 
the  two  continents  was  complete.  The  great  erettt 
was  commemorated  by  a  solemn  religions  serriee. 
The  Agamemnon  had  in  the  mean  while  encoon- 
tered  difficulties  by  which  the  sncoeM  of  the  enter- 
prise was  repeatedly  endangered.  Early  on  the 
first  evening  a  defect  was  discovered  in  the  cable, 
within  a  mUe  or  two  of  the  part  that  was  pajiog 
out.  Before  this  could  be  cut  out  and  a  splice 
made  the  intervening  portion  was  almost  ran  out 
Nothing  remained  bnt  to  put  down  the  brake,  and 
stop  the  paying  out  For  a  few  moments  the  ship 
hung  by  the  cable,  the  strain  upon  which  was  rap- 
idly approaching  the  limit  of  its  strength,  wbei 
the  junction  was  effected,  the  cable  was  kt  loeee, 
and  this  danger  was  over.  The  next  day  a  ris- 
lent  gale  sprung  up,  which  lasted,  with  brief  inter- 
ruptions, for  four  days.  Every  time  the  stern  d 
the  vessel  rose  upon  the  swell  it  was  expected  that 
the  cable  would  part.  Men  were  stationed  at  the 
brake  to  regulate  its  action  as  the  vessel  rose  and 
fell,  while  every  ear  was  strained  in  the  moDciit* 
ary  expectation  of  hearing  the  gun  whidi  ihooU 
announce  the  parting  of  the  cable.  Still  the  slen- 
der line  upon  which  hung  so  many  hopes  bdd 
fast  Other  perils  than  those  aridng  fimn  the 
storm  were  encountered.  A  huge  whale  approached 
the  larboard  l>ow  at  full  speed,  tossing  the  sea  iate 
foam,  and  apparently  making  direct  for  the  cable, 
which  must  have  snapped  like  a  thread  had  be  co- 
countered  it.  Great  was  the  relief  of  all  when  the 
ponderous  living  mass  passed  slowly  astern,  jait 
grazing  the  cable  where  it  entered  the  water.  On 
two  occasions  vessels  came  bearing  down  towfld 
the  steamer  in  such  a  direction  as  to  threaten  a 
collision  with  the  cable,  which  was  slowly  itek- 
ing  astern.    They  could  hardly  be  made  to  under- 
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stood  the  signals  to  heave  to  or  alter  their  course'. 
Occasionally,  also,  the  signals  from  the  Niag- 
ara became  almost  imperceptible  and  even  ceased 
for  a  time,  giving  occasion  to  the  apprehension 
that  the  line  had  parted ;  but  they  were  renewed, 
showing  that  the  cable  still  held  fiist.    As  they 
approached  the  Irish  coast,  the  gale  died  away, 
the  sea  became  calm,  and  all  were  elated  with 
hope.    As  day  dawned  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  the  mountains  near  Valentia  rose  to  view, 
and  before  six  o'clock  the  Agamemnon  was  at 
anchor  off  the  town.    At  this  moment  a  signal 
was  received  announcing  that  the  Niagara  had 
reached  its  destination.    The  two  vessels  had  per- 
formed their  task  almost  within  the  same  hour 
of  absolute  time.    The  distance  between  the  two 
termini  b  1695  geographical  miles;  of  this  the  Ni- 
agara had  accomplished  862  miles,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  1030  miles  of  cable ;  and  the  Agamem' 
non  813  miles,  expending  1020  miles  of  cable,  each 
vessel  having  left  a  surplus  of  about  80  miles. 
Signals  had  been  continually  interchanged,  indi- 
cating the  distance  run  and  the  expenditure  of  ca- 
ble by  each  vessel.    The  note-book  of  Mr.  Field, 
recording  these  signals,  was  published  immediate- 
ly on  his  arrival ;  and  so  great  was  the  similarity 
between  the  messages  sent  to  the  Agamtmnon  and 
those  purporting  to  have  been  received  from  her, 
that  a  prominent  New  York  journal  haxarded  the 
singular  opinion  that  no  real  communication  had 
been  received  from  the  other  side,  but  that  **onr 
electricians  had  been  deceived  by  the  return  to 
tb«m  along  the  cable  of  their  own  messages  after 
the  manner  of  an  echo.'* 

The  cable  was  laid,  and  signals  were  transmit- 
ted along  it.  But  the  telegraphic  apparatus  not 
beiog  arranged,  for  some  days  no  verbal  messages 
could  be  transmitted.  It  had  been  previously  de- 
terznined  that  the  first  dispatches  sent  over  the 
line  should  be  a  message  from  the  Queen  of  En- 
gland to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President's  reply.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  not  completed  till  the  16th  of  August. 
On  that  day  these  messages  were  transmitted  in 
the  following  words : 

THE  QUEEN'S  MESSAGE. 
7b  the  President  €f  the  UntUd  State*,  WaefUngton: 

Tbe  Qneen  desfres  to  congretaUte  the  President  upon 
tbe  sneoearfal  eompletion  of  this  great  international 
woHc,  iD  which  the  Queen  has  taken  the  deepest  interest 

Tbe  Queen  is  convinced  that  the  President  will  Join 
witb  her  in  fervenUy  hoping  that  the  Electric  Cable 
wbieb  now  connectsOreat  Britain  with  tbe  United  States 
wUl  prove  an  additional  link  between  the  nations  whose 
friendahip  is  founded  upon  their  common  interMt  and 
reelprocal  esteem. 

Tbe  Queen  haamnch  pleasure  In  thus  commnnicating 
witb  the  President,  and  renewing  to  him  her  wishes  for 
tbe  prosperity  of  the  United  Statea 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY. 

Wauhkotom  CiTTf  Amg.  IS,  1818. 
f^  Aer  Majeetif  Viotosia,  Queen  cf  Great  Britain: 

TiMiR  President  cordially  reciprocates  the  eongntnla- 
tione  of  Her  Mi^esty,  the  Queen,  on  the  success  of  the 
gr^m%  bitemational  enterprise  accomplished  by  the  sd* 
fiir*s  akillt  and  indomitable  energy  of  the  two  countries. 
ZttMM.  trSnmph  mote  glorious,  because  far  more  useftal  to 
man  kind,  than  was  ever  won  by  conqueror  on  the  field 

'BMmy  ibe  Athmtle  Telegraph,  under  the  blesstog  of 
jfaarwesi,  prove  to  be  a  bond  of  perpetual  peace  and  Mend- 
■bfp  between  the  kindred  nations,  and  an  instrument 
jppilnnil  by  Divine  Providence  to  diffbse  religion,  civil- 
ijB^tfoo,  liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  world.    In  this 


view  will  not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spontaneously 
unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shall  he  forever  neutral, 
and  that  its  communications  shall  be  held  sacred  in  pass- 
ing to  their  places  of  destination,  even  in  the  uildst  of 
hostilitiea  (Signed)  jAim  BncBAif  ak. 

The  line  was  then  for  some  time  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  experiments  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
tricians ;  no  general  dispatches  being  sent  over  it 
until  the  25th,  when  a  message,  dated  at  .Valentia 
on  that  day,  was  published  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers of  the  following  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  first  regular  dispatch  borne  by  the  Tele- 
graph communicated  the  intelligence  of  the  tr^ty 
entered  into  with  China.  The  next  day  a  dispatch 
appeared  in  the  New  York  afternoon  papers,  dated 
at  London  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

The  intelligence  of  the  successful  laying  of  the 
cable  was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm. 
The  transmission  of  the  first  message  was  cele- 
brated by  public  demonstrations  in  ^most  ever}' 
considerable  town.  In  New  York  a  grand  display 
of  fire-works  took  place  on  the  17th,  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall ;  by  some  accident  fire  was  communi- 
cated to  the  building,  which  was  considerabl}^  dam- 
aged. The  1st  of  September  having  been  fixed  upon 
as  the  day  when  the  Telegraph  would  probably  be 
opened  for  general  business,  was  set  apart  for  a 
formal  celebration  in  various  cities.  In  New  York 
the  display  was  highly  imposing.  Business  was 
generally  suspended.  The  streets  were  decorated 
with  banners  and  inscriptions.  In  the  morning 
religious  services  were  held  in  Trinity  Chnrcli.  In 
the  afternoon  a  military  and  civic  procession,  num- 
bering more  than  15,000  persons,  marched  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  an  address 
was  made  by  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  giving  a 
detailed  history  of  the  enterprise.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  grand  torch-Hght  procession  of  fire- 
men.—The  Telegraph,  however,  was  not  thrown 
dpen  on  that  day ;  nor  have  any  general  messages 
passed  over  it  up  to  the  day  when  our  Becord  closes. 

The  plan  for  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic 
dates  bade  to  March,  1854,  when  a  nnmber  of  gen- 
tlemen, assembled  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  in  New  York,  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
pany for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Field  took  the  lead  in 
the  enterprise,  and  to  him,  more<ihan  to  any  other 
man,  its  success  is  owing.  The  first  step  taken 
was  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Cape  Breton  Island  to  Newfoundland,  the 
necessary  authority  and  valuable  privileges  hav- 
ing been  secured  firom  the  Colonial  Assembly. 
The  first  attempt,  made  in  August,  1855,  failed,  a 
violent  storm  rendering  it  necessary  to  cut  the 
cable  in  order  to  save  the  vessels  engaged  in  lay- 
ing it.  The  cable  being,  however,  recovered,  was 
successfully  laid  the  following  year,  and  a  line  was 
carried  across  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  through 
a  region  almost  uninhabited,  from  Cape  Bay  on 
the  western  coast  to  Trinity  Bay  on  the  east  Mr. 
Field,  in  the  mean  while,  proceeded  to  England, 
and  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Company  to  con- 
struct a  cable  across  the  Atlantic,  to  unite  with 
the  Newfoundland  line.  The  original  capital  of 
this  Company  was  $1,750,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  $5000  each.  Of  these,  eighty-eight  shares  were 
taken  in  America,  and  the  remainder  in  Great 
Britain.  The  capital  has  since  been  increased  to 
$2,500,000.  The  Governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries took  a  deep  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Each 
agreed  to  fumbh  vessels  to  aid  in  laying  the  cable, 
and  to  pay  to  the  Company  an  annual  sum  of 
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1^70,000  for  conveying  official  messages  when  the 
line  sbonld  go  into  operation.  The  cable,  as  orig- 
inally constructed,  measured  something  more  than 
2500  miles,  and  cost  about  one  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  dollars.  The  first  attempt  to  lay  this  cable 
was  made  in  August,  1857,  when  it  broke  after  380 
miles  had  been  payed  out.  The  remainder  was 
token  back  to  England,  where  about  a  thousand 
additional  miles  were  ordered  to  make  up  for  this 
loss,  and  to  provide  against  any  deficiency.  The 
machines  for  paying  out  having  been  found  de- 
fective were  laid  aside,  and  new  ones  were  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
£.  Everett,  an  American  engineer.  The  attempt 
to  lay  the  cable  was  renewed  in  June  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  Our  last  Becord  gave  an  account  of  its 
failure,  as  our  present  narrates  its  success. 

At  present,  the  dispatches  received  at  Trinity 
Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Newfoundland,  are 
transmitted  over  the  island  some  800  miles  through 
the  wilderness ;  thence  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  through  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  Portland,  in  Maine. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  this  long  land  line 
through  Newfoundland.  .  The  eastern  and  western 
shores  of  this  island  are  deeply  indented  by  Trinity 
and  Plaoentla  Bays,  just  opposite  each  other,  with 
an  isthmus  between  of  only  a  few  miles  in  breadth. 
Across  tliis  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  telegraphic 
line  to  connect  with  a  submarhie  cable  ftom  the 
bead  of  Placentia  Bay  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Cape  Breton  Island. 

The  following  table  gives,  in  English  miles,  the 
length  of  all  the  submarine  cables  now  in  existence, 
with  the  dates  of  their  construction : 


Dover  and  Calais 

Dover  and  Ostend 

Holyhead  and  Howth 

Orfordness  and  the  Hague 

Port  Patrick  and  Donagbadee . . 

Second  cable,  do.,  do., 

Ita^  and  Corsica 

Corsica  and  Sardinia 

Denmark,  across  the  Great  Belt. 
Denmark,  across  the  Little  Belt. 

Denmark,  across  the  Sonnd 

Acrossthe  Frith  of  Forth  (Scot- 1 

land) ; 

Varna  and  Balaklava  (across) 

theBUckSea) / 

Balaklava  and  Eupatoria 

Across  the  Danube,  at  Shnmla. . 
Across  the  Hoogly  River 


Mesdna  to  Reggib 

Across  the  Gmt  of  St  Lawrence. 

Across  the  Straits  of  North-) 
umberland.  Prince  Edwards 
Island ) 

Across  the  Bosphorus,  at  Kan 
diU 

Across  the  Gut  of  Kanso,  Nova 
Scotia 

Six  cables  across  the  mouths' 
of  the  Danube,  at  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  each  one  mile  long 
and  bavins  one  condnctor. . 

Across  the  Mlsrissippi  at  Pad- 
ucah 

From  Petersbnig  to  Cronstadt. 

Across  the  St.  I^wrenoe,  at' 
Quebec 

Across  the  Soland,  Isle  of 
Wight  (England) 

Across  the  Atlantic,  from  Trin- 
ity Bay  to  Valentia  Bay. . . . 

Small  river  crossings 

Total  length  of  submarine  cables 


76 
66 
116 
18 
18 
66 
10 
16 
6 
18 


340 

60 

I 

a* 

6 
74 


i960 


tiyoa 


Date. 


1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1868 
1863 
1864 
1854 
18M 

I8ri4 

1856 
1886 

1866 

1S66 
1865 

1866 
1866 

1866 


1866 
1856 

1867 

1661 
1856 
1855 

1666 

1858 


The  success  of  this  first  experiment  upon  a  large 
scale  has  already  called  forth  schemes  of  a  still 


more  extensive  character.  The  most  imposiiig  ef 
these  proposes  to  unite  all  the  British  dominicBs 
and  dependencies  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  sad 
America,  by  a  series  of  connected  telegraphic  HAes. 
These,  according  to  the  table  given,  would  mssi* 
ure,  in  all,  about  21,000  miles ;  and  no  one  of  iIk 
lines  to  be  constructed  would  equal  in  length  that 
between  Valentia  Bay  and  Newfoundland,  asd  w 
one  of  them  would  touch  the  territory  of  any  pov- 
erfttl  foreign  State.  They  would  place  Engliod 
in  almost  instantaneous  commmiication  with  ison 
than  forty  dependencies  and  colonies  in  both  htm- 
ispheres. 

In  KantMy  an  election  has  been  held  to  dedde 
upon  the  ''Proposition**  contained  in  the  E&gMi 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  that  Territory  hito  tbe 
Union  as  a  State.  The  vote  was,  *'To  accept  Oe 
Proposition,"  1788;  "To  reject  the  Proposition,' 
11,800 ;  majority  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Lc- 

compton  Constitution,  9512. In  Mii8tovr\  tlie 

entire  Democratic  delegation  to  Congress  has  bees 
elected.  In  the  St.  Louis  district  the  vote  was,  fior 
Barrett,  Democrat,  7057 ;  Blair,  Bepublican,  66S1 ; 
Breckinridge,  American,  6658 ;  Hr.  Blair,  tbt 
present  Member,  has  given  notice  that  he  slull 
contest  the  election,  on  the  ground  of  fraudulent 

Yotes. In  North  CaroHna^  Mr.  Ellis,  Democrat, 

has  been  elected  Governor  by  a  majority  of  uearij 
1 6,000  over  his  American  opponent.  For  Congnm 
the  Democratic  candidates  were  elected  in  sll  the 
districts  except  one.  The  Legulature  standi,  io 
joint  ballot.  Democrats,  114,  Opposition,  66. — 4n 
TexoM  and  Arkansaty  the  Democrats  luve  elected 
their  candidates  almost  without  opposition. 

The  United  Sutes  brig  Dotphm,  while  cniinng 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  fell  in,-  on  the  21ft  of  Jnly, 
T^'ith  a  vessel  which  was  suspected  to  be  a  slarer. 
The  Dolphin  displaying  English  colore,  the  other 
vessel  ran  up  the  American  flag.  Having  beea 
brought  to  by  a  gun,  she  was  bearded,  and  fomd 
to  be  the  Putnam^  an  American  brig,  manned  br  t 
crew  of  eighteen  men,  with  a  cargo  of  818  slam 
on  board.  It  appears  that  on  the  5th  of  July  ibe 
shipped  455  slaves  at  Kabenda,  on  the  west  cout 
of  Africa,  not  far  from  the  Congo  River.  Of  these 
141  died  on  the  passage  to  the  <»)ast  of  Cuba,  aad 
were  thrown  overbold.  Those  that  remained 
when  the  vessel  was  captured  were  in  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  condition.  The  brig  was  sent  to  Charles' 
ton.  South  Carolina,  under  the  chatge  of  an  officer. 
Twelve  of  the  negroes  died  on  the  psssage.  Upoa 
their  arrival  at  Charleston  the  slaves  were  pat  is 
charge  of  the  United  States  Marshal,  and  plaoed  ia 
Fort  Pinkney.  A  requisition  was  made  upon  the 
Marshal  by  the  Sheriff  of  Charleston  District,  who 
demanded  that  they  should  be  giyen  up  to  lum,  oa 
the  ground  that  they  were  free  negroes  intiodaeed 
into  the  State  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  Ksr- 
shal,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  United  States 
District  Attorney,  refused  to  surrender  the  se- 
groes,  and  removed  them  to  Fort  Sumpter,  wIhr 
they  are  properly  cared  for.  The  crew  of  the 
slaver  will  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  piracy.  Ths 
negroes,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  must  be  !»> 
turned  to  Africa,  for  which  purpose  the  stesaer 
Niagara  will  be  employed. 

The  New  York  Quarantine  establlshmeot,  i^ 
ated  on  Staten  Island,  was  set  oo  fire  by  the  ishab- 
itants  of  the  vicinity  on  the  nights  of  the  lit  sod 
2d  of  September,  and  totally  consumed.  Whn 
the  Quarantine  was  established  here,  forty  yeen 
ago,  the  neighborhood  was  almost  uninhabited. 
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Since  then  a  dense  population  has  grown  np  around 
it,  who  regard  the  establishment  as  a  source  of  con- 
stant danger.  In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  an 
act  passed  the  Legislature  for  the  removal  of  the 
Quarantine.  Sandy  Hook  was,  by  common  con- 
sent, regarded  as  the  only  appropriate  place ;  but 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  within  whose  limits  it  is 
situated,  refused  to  grant  permission  for  locating 
it  here ;  and  Seguine's  Point,  on  Staten  Island, 
was  selected  as  the  site.  Some  preparations  were 
made,  and  buildings  were  erected  here.  But  these 
having  been  burned  down  by  incendiaries,  the 
Quarantine  remained  in  its  old  place.  During 
this  season  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  South- 
em  ports  caused  an  unusual  number  of  patients  to 
be  detained  at  Quarantine ;  and  some  cases  of  tills 
disease  having  occurred  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
establishment,  much  alarm  and  excitement  en- 
sued. The  Board  of  Health  of  Castleton,  the 
township  in  which  the  Quarantine  is  located,  pro* 
nonnced  the  establishment  a  nuisance ;  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  destroy  it.  On  the  evening 
of  the  1st  a  large  party  assailed  the  hospital,  forced 
their  way  through  the  walls,  removed  the  patients 
from  the  buildings,  and  set  fire  in  succession  to  the 
various  buildings,  occupied  as  hospitals  and  resi- 
dences of  the  physicians  and  other  empldy6s. 
Some  resistance  was  made,  and  one  man  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  A  number  of  the  patients  also 
died,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  occasioned 
by  their  removaL  Ko  eflMent  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  a  second  attack,  which  it  was  un- 
derstood would  be  made  on  the  following  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  remaining  build- 
ings. This  was  accordidgly  made  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  com- 
pleted. Thirty-two  buildings  in  all,  great  and 
small,  were  burned,  and  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  is  estimated  at  $300,000.  Some  of  the 
patients  removed  from  the  hospitals  were  convey- 
ed to  Ward's  Island,  while  many  who  were  afflict- 
ed with  yellow  fever  and  small-pox  remained  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  untQ  huts  and  other  tempo- 
rary shelter  could  be  provided.  Threats  having 
been  made  that  the  vessels  detained  in  Quarantine 
would  be  burned,  a  United  States  vessel  of  war 
was  sent  for  their  protection.  This  attack  upon 
the  Quarantine  was  openly  set  on  foot  and  encour- 
aged by  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  island,  a 
number  of  whom  have  been  arrested  and  held  to 
bail  to  answer  for  the  offense. 

The  comer-stone  of  a  new  Catholic  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  was  laid  in  New  York  on 
the  15th  of  August,  by  Archbishop  Hughes.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fice in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  and  that  its  erec- 
tion win  occupy  eight  or  ten  years.  To  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  first  year,  the  Archbishop  is- 
sued a  circular,  asking  one  hundred  persons  to  con- 
tribute each  a  thousand  dollars.  This  was  respond- 
ed to  by  103  persons,  two  of  whom  were  Protest- 
ants, each  of  whom  furnished  the  desired  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  this  is  expended,  the  Arch- 
bishop proposes  to  issue  a  call  for  another  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  contributed  in  smaller 
sums ;  and  so  on,  year  by  year,  until  the  cathe- 
dral is  completed. 

In  CaHfomia  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the 
discoveries  of  gold  upon  Frazer's  River  has  abated. 
At  the  ladt  dates  the  number  of  persons  returning 
exceeded  those  going  to  the  now  diggings.     Gold 


certainly  exists  there,  but  in  how  large  quantities 
it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say ;  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  state  of  the  rivers  will  permit  digging 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  3'ear.  Unless 
some  new  route  should  be  discovered,  as  is  report- 
ed to  l)e  the  case,  the  difficulty  in  reaching  the  gold 
region,  and  of  transporting  provisions  and  otner 
necessaries  will  continue  to  be  great.  As  yet  the 
amount  of  gold  sent  down  is  very  small.  Govern- 
or Douglas  delivered  a  speech  at  Victoria,  to  the 
American  immigrants  who  had  asked  his  advice. 
He  said  that  if  his  opinion  had  been  asked  before 
they  left  California,  he  should  have  advised  them 
not  to  have  left  their  homes  until  something  defin- 
ite was  known  about  the  country'.  But  now  that 
they  had  come,  he  would  not  advise  them  to  leave. 
*'  You  wbh  me  to  say,**  he  added,  **that  there  is 
lots  of  gold  in  Frazer  River.  I  will  not  say  this, 
because  I  am  not  certain  of  the  fact  myself.  But 
I  will  say,  as  my  settled  opinion,  that  I  think  tbe 
country  is  full  of  gold ;  and  that  east,  west,  north,  • 
and  south  of  Frazer  River  is  a  gold-field  of  incal- 
culable value  and  extent.  Go  and  prospect,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  what  Frazer 
River  is.*'  He  then  gives  advice  as  to  the  equip- 
ment to  be  provided,  and  the  route  to  be  chosen. 
The  Indians,  he  says,  are  friendly,  but  thievish. 
The  miners  who  obey  the  laws  and  pay  the  Queen's 
dues,  are  assured  of  protection ;  and  ^*  as  soon  as 
trasty  men  can  be  found,  measures  will  be  taken 
for  the  conveyance  and  escort  of  gold  from  the 
mines  to  Victoria.  Every  miner  will  give  in  bis 
own  sack  and  his  own  weight,  have  it  addressed  t 
and  sealed  in  his  own  presence,  and  get  a  receipt 
for  a  sack  said  to  contain  so  much  gold  dust.  It 
will  be  deposited  in  the  public  treasur}-,  and  will 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  on  the  production  of  the 
deposit  receipt.  There  will  be  a  charge  made  for 
the  expense  of  conveyance ;  but  it  will  be  small,  in 
comparison  with  the  security  afforded."  The  In- 
dians in  Washington  Territory  are  reported  to  have 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
passage  of  gold-diggers  overland  from  Califomia 
to  Frazer  River.  Active  preparations  are  making 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Oregon  Indians,  whose 
recent  acts  of  hostility  have  been  decided. 
SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  we  have  intelligence  of  general 
anarchy,  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the  present 
government,  and  the  gradual  advance  of  different 
bodies  of  the  *^  Constitutionalists"  upon  the  capi- 
tal, wliere  they  expect  to  meet  with  little  or  no 
opposition. 

Hon.  Beverley  L.  Clark,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister to  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  was  received  on 
the  13th  of  July  by  the  President  of  the  former 

State. In  Costa  Rica  public  attention  is  occupied 

by  plans  for  a  Federal  Government  for  the  Central 
American  States.  A  meeting  of  the  Presidents  is 
to  be  held  at  San  Salvador  to  arrange  the  details. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  a  Federal  navy,  of 
twelve  small  steamers — six  for  each  coast — to  de- 
fend the  country  against  the  apprehended  invasion 
of  filibusters. 

In  Venuaeta  General  Castro  has  been  elected 
Provisional  President,  receiving  97  votes  out  of 
107  in  the  Council.  The  Constitution  of  1830  has 
been  recognized  as  in  force  until  a  new  one  can  be 
formed.  The  Government  has  become  involved 
in  difficulties  with  France  and  England.  Upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  late  Government,  President 
Monagas,  and  a  number  of  his  associates,  took  ref- 
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uge  with  the  English  and  French  Ministers.  They 
vrere  seized  by  the  new  Government  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Ministers  demanded  that  the 
prisoners  should  be  retomed  to  their  protection. 
The  Government  refused  to  snrrender  them ;  where» 
uiyn  the  British  and  French  sqnadron  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Lagtia3rra  and  Porto  Cabello,  taking 
possession  of  the  shipping,  and  threatening  to  bom- 
bard the  towns  in  case  of  resistance. 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  long-pending  question  respecting  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  to  sit  in  Parliament  is  at  last  set- 
tled. On  the  26th  of  July  Baron  Rothschild  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  demanded  to  be  sworn.  A  copy  of  the 
oath  being  presented,  he  said  that  he  had  consci- 
entious objections  to  taking  it  in  that  form,  and 
was  requested  to  withdraw.  Lord  John  Russell 
then  moved  resolutions,  in  conformity  with  the 
Act,  to  the  effect  that  the  Baron,  professing  the 
Jewish  religion,  was  prevented  f^m  sitting  and 
voting  in  the  House  by  reason  of  his  conscientious 
objection  to  take  the  oath  in  the  form  required  by 
law ;  and  **  that  any  person  professing  the  Jewish 
religion  may  henceforth,  on  taking  the  oath  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  the  present  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  entitle  him  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House, 
omit  the  words  *  And  I  make  this  declaration  upon 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.* "  This  resolution 
-was  passed  by  69  to  87 ;  whereupon  the  Baron  re- 
appeared at  the  table,  was  sworn  upon  the  Old 
Testament,  and  took  his  seat. — In  the  course  of  a 
'  discussion  upon  Indian  affairs.  Lord  Stanley  said 
it  was  impossible  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  present 
strength  of  the  mutineers.  The  total  number  of 
the  Queen's  forces  in  India  and  on  their  way  out, 
was  78,416 ;  but  7456  weVe  reported  sick.  The 
Company *8  European  troops  numbered  18,858.  In- 
structions had  been  sent  out  not  to  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  the  natives. — "  British  Columbia" 
has  been  substituted  for  New  Caledonia,  as  the 
name  of  the  colony  just  established  in  the  Frazer 
River^country.— Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
:2d  of  August.  The  Queen's  speech,  which  was  read 
"by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  congratulates  Parliament 
upon  the  favorable  state  of  the  relations  with  foreign 
countries ;  trusts  that  the  Paris  Conference  will  set- 
tle ril  the  questions  before  it ;  hopes  that  the  Indian 
mutiny  will  be  speedily  repressed ;  says  that  Her 
Majesty  has  given  her  willing  assent  to  the  Act  for 
transferring  to  her  direct  authority  the  govern- 
ment of  her  Indian  dominions,  which  she  hopes  to 
govern  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  a  just  and  impartial  administration  of  law  to  her 
subjects  of  every  race  and  creed ;  says  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  colony  of  British  Columbia  was 
-urgently  required,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  dis- 
cover}' of  gold  in  that  district ;  and  trusts  that  this 
new  colony  on  the  Pacific  may  be  but  one  step  in 
the  career  of  steady  progress  by  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's dominions  in  North  America  may  ultimately 
be  peopled,  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious  popula- 
tion of  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 
FRANCE. 

The  Cherbourgy^^  have  tilled  a  laige  space  in 
the  public  regard.  Our  foreign  correspondent,  in 
the  "Easy  Chair,"  gives  us  a  description  of  the 
place,  and  explains  the  reasons  which  have  led  suc- 
cessive French  Governments  to  expend  so  much 
labor  and  treasure  to  construct  a  fortified  port  here. 
The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at  Cherbourg 


on  the  4th  of  Aug^t.  The  next  day  the  Queen 
of  England  and  Prince  Albert  were  entertained  on 
board  the  French  man-of-war  BreUtgne,  The  Esi- 
peror,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  Qnees,  stid 
that  the  fact  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  **  showed  that 
the  hostile  passions  whidi  were  excited  by  some 
unfortutiate  incidents  have  never  been  able  to  al- 
ter the  friendship  which  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  or  the  desire  of  the  people  to  remiin  st 
peace."  Prince  Albert  said  that  "Her  Majestj 
was  doubly  happy  in  having  an  opp<Hrtamty  by 
her  presence  to  join  the  Emperor  in  endeavoring  to 
draw  together  as  closely  as  possible  the  tiei  of 
friendship  between  the  two  nations."  Hariog 
gone  ashore,  and  inspected  the  fortificadons,  the 
Queen  departed  on  the  5th,  under  a  triple  ssliite. 
Ih^fkeSy  which  continued  till  the  8th,  were  ekced 
by*^e  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon  I. 
Tlie  Emperor  delivered  a  speech  on  the  occasioB, 
in  which  he  said  that  it  appeared  to  be  his  destinj 
to  accomplish  by  peace  the  great  designs  concdred 
during  war.  His  Government,  be  said,  would 
wage  war  only  in  defense  of  the  national  honor  and 
the  great  interests  of  the  people. 
THE  EAST. 

From  Tndia  the  latest  accounts  are,  npon  the 
whole,  favorable  for  the  English.  The  loss  of  the 
mutineers  in  the  recapture  of  Gwalior  was  coniid- 
erable.  On  the  18th  of  July  Sir  Hope  Grant  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory  near  Lncknow.  The  cele- 
brated Monl  vie,  for  whose  capture  a  reward  of  fire 
thousand  pounds  was  offered,  was  killed.  The 
Governor-General,  upon  receiving  Lord  Ellenbcr- 
ough*s  famous  dispatch,  issued  a  proclamation  aS^ 
fering  amnesty  to  all  except  actual  murderers. 

From  China  we  have  telegraphic  tidings  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  has  been  made.  After  the  capture 
of  the  forts  at  the  month  of  the  Pei-ho  River,  the 
French  and  English  vessels,  followed  by  the  Amer- 
icans and  Russians,  proceeded  up  the  stream  to 
Tien-sin,  a  city  of  800,000  inhabitants,  where  tiiey 
were  met  by  a  high  mandarin  with  powers  to  ne- 
gotiate. A  treaty  was  entered  upon,  the  precise 
terms  of  which  have  not  reached  us.  The  dis- 
patch— ^the  first,  containing  general  news,  sent  br 
the  Atlantic  Telegraph — says :  "  A  treaty  of  peace 
has  been  concluded  with  China,  by  which  England 
and  France  obtain  all  their  demands,  including  the 
establishment  of  embassies  at  Pekin  and  indemni- 
fication for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  the  Chinese  Empire  is  opea  to 
the  trade  of  all  foreign  powers,  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  allowed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
foreign  diplomatic  agents  are  admitted." 

We  have  also  brief  telegraphic  accounts  of  the 
bombardment  of  Jeddah  by  the  English  steamer 
Cyclopia  which  was  sent  to  demand  the  pnnish- 
ment  of  those  engaged  in  the  recent  murders  of  the 
Christians  at  that  place.  The  Pacha  was  allowed 
thirty-six  hours  in  which  to  punish  the  male&c- 
tors.  As  no  answer  was  returned  within  the  spec- 
ified period,  the  bombardment  began  and  cootifi- 
ued  for  three  days.  The  Pacha  then  camo  on  board 
of  the  steamship,  and  assured  the  captain  that  the 
culprits  were  condemned,  and  that  be  only  await- 
ed orders  from  Constantinople  to  execute  them. 
This  answer  was  not  deemed  to  be  satisfactory, 
and  the  bombardment  began  again.  Ultimately, 
Ismail  Pacha  arrived  f^m  Constantinople,  and 
eleven  of  the  insurgents  were  immediately  hai^ 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  shipping.  The  remainder 
of  the  culprits  were  sent  to  the  capital  for  trial 
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Doctor  Thome—A  Novell  by  AnTiiomr  Trol- 
LOFB.  (Pabliahed  by  Harper  and  Brothtrs.)  The 
rein  of  canstic  satire  irhich  haa  given  a  certain 
bad  eminence  to  the  name  which  Uiis  antlior  in- 
herits liaa  become  mdlified  in  his  case  into  a  sub- 
acid, piquant  humor,  which  he  brings  to  bear  ef- 
fectually on  the  weak  and  ludicrous  points  of  En- 
glish society.  The  novel  befcffe  us  is  somewliat 
softened  down  from  the  audacious  sarcasm  of  *  *  Bar- 
ham  Towers,*'  but  it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in 
vigor  and  riracity,  nor  in  occasional  touches  of  the 
accustomed  sharpness.  If  the  author  does  not  in- 
dulge in  the  use  of  vitriol,  he  does  not  place  milli 
and  water  in  its  stead.  Doctor  Thome,  the  hero 
of  this  story,  so  fkr  as  it  has  a  hero,  is  a  bluff,  stur- 
dy humorist  of  the  English  stamp,  with  a  tender, 
loving  heart  beneath  a  rough  exterior,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  careless,  off-hand  manner,  contriving 
to  make  himself  essential  to  the  happiness  of  all 
parties  with  whom  he  is  concerned,  and  never  fkil- 
ing  to  be  on  haM  at  the  moment  when  some  scrape 
of  his  friends  demands  his  intervention.  The  plot 
is  carried  on  without  the  usual  traits  of  decided 
villainy ;  bat  prominent  in  the  foreground  are  two 
beastly  bipeds  in  the  shape  of  a  wealthy  parvenu 
and  the  heir  of  his  fortune,  who  are  skillfully  used 
as  foils  to  the  more  attractive  personages  of  the 
story.  After  all,  the  whole  impression  of  the  nov- 
el is  far  from  disagreeable.  Mr.  Trollope  well 
knows  how  to  help  hb  charecters  out  of  ugly  sit- 
uations at  the  right  time.  With  all  his  love  of  de- 
picting the  foibles  and  absurdities  of  weak  and  ab- 
surd people,  he  b  not  without  a  sense  of  the  bright- 
er sides  of  life,  and  hb  keen  observation  of  charac- 
ter lends  a  life-like  interest  to  hb  descriptions, 
which  often  have  the  air  of  personal  sketches 
rather  than  of  fictitious  creations.  In  the  present 
ooiDparative  dearth  of  amusing  reading.  Doctor 
Thome  b  a  timely  windfall,  and  will  be  eagerly 
seised  by  the  loven  of  good  noveb. 

Afemoire  of  Backelf  by  Uaoame  d«   6 . 

(Harper  and  Brothers.)  A  lively,  gossiping  nar- 
rative of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  French  trage- 
dian and  her  family  b  here  given  by  a  fluent  writer. 
The  work  b  mainly  anecdotal,  though  not  spiced 
with  the  detaib  of  personal  scandal,  which  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  character  of  the  subject. 
It  presents  in  strong  colon  the  vocation  of  Rachel 
for  histrionic  art,  and  her  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  conditions  of  success.  At  the  same  time  her 
petubnt  caprices,  her  bickerings  with  her  rela- 
tires,  her  passion  for  money,  and  her  numerous  ec- 
centricities are  portrayed,  apparently,  to  the  life, 
and  probably  there  was  but  slight  risk  of  over- 
charging the  picture.  The  volume  makes  no  ex- 
traordinary pretensions ;  but  it  may  justly  claim 
a  prominent  place  among  the  light,  amusing  books 
of  the  season. 

7%e  StaUs  ofCetUral  America,  by  E.  G.  Squisb. 
(Pnblbhed  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  Mr.  Squkr  b 
certainly  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  and  political  condition  of  Cen^ 
tral  America.  To  the  advantages  of  wide  and 
varied  personal  observation,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
the  country,  he  adds  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
researehes  and  writings  of  previous  travelen ;  so 
that  he  has  become  as  Cuniliar  with  those  mysteri- 
ous regions  aa  are  foreign  statesmen  with  the  map 
of  Europe.  Nor  b  Ur.  Squier  a  mere  superficial 
observer  of  external  facts  and  passing  events.  He 
has  a  sincere  love  of  scientific  investigation,  and 


hb  attainments  in  various  branches  of  science 
place  him  much  above  the  level  of  ordinary  tour- 
ists. In  thb  volume  we  have  a  condensation  of 
hb  various  researches,  bringing  the  subject  down 
to  a  recent  date,  and  leaving  li^  to  be  desired  Jby 
the  reader,  either  for  entertainment  or  inforaia- 
tion. 

Menmratiom  amd  Practical  Geometry ,  by  Charles 
H.  Haswblu  (Published  by  Haiper  and  Broth- 
ers.) Thb  volume  b  hitended  as  a  manual  for  the 
use  of  engineers,  mechanics,  and  students,  pre- 
senting with  brevity,  and  in  as  popular  a  form  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  a  variety  of  rules 
and  formulas  for  the  determination  of  lines,  sur- 
faces, areas,  solidities,  and  centres  of  gravity  of 
various  regular  and  irregular  figures.  The  novel 
features  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  in  the  extent 
of  the  figures  submitted,  both  as  respects  number 
and  variety  of  section,  and  the  rules  for  determin- 
ing their  centres  of  gravity. 

The  JStoty  of  the  TtUgroph,  by  Charles  F. 
Briqos  and  Augustus  Mavb&ick.  (Pnblbhed 
by  Rudd  and  Carlton.)  A  succinct  narrative  of 
the  great  enterprise  which  has  set  aside  the  dbtance 
between  the  old  world  and  new,  b  contained  in  thb 
seasonable  compilation.  It  can  not  fail  to  be  read 
with  interest  during  the  present  effervescence  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  while  it  embodies 
numerous  Cscts  and  statbtics  which  make  it  worth 
preserving  for  future  reference. 

Memoir  of  Joseph  Curtit,  by  Miss  C.  M.  Sedg- 
wick. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  In 
preparing  thb  biography  of  a  good  man.  Miss 
Sedgwick  has  been  engaged  in  a  congenial  task. 
He  was  an  honest  Connecticut  boy  by  birth,  and, 
f)rom  humble  beginnings,  gradually  rose  to  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  connection  with  the  education- 
al institutions  of  New  York.  The  little  volume 
has  been  written  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
up  hb  bright  example  to  the  attention  of  young 
readen ;  but  it  abounds  with  those  natural  sketches 
of  character,  and  fine  moral  and  practical  sugges- 
tions, which  render  it  an  admirable  piece  of  bio- 
graphy for  all  classes. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Goipelt,  m  the  Creek  of  the 
Heceiped  Text,  by  Jambs  Strong,  D.D.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.)  The  plan  of  thb  work  is  simiUr  to 
that  of  the  Englbh  Harmony  of  the  Gospeb  by  the 
author,  presenting  a  parallel  and  combined  arrange- 
ment of  the  Greek  text,  founded  on  the  selection 
of  a  leading  passage  in  each  section  fh>m  that  Gos- 
pel which  contains  the  most  complete  account,  and 
intervreaving  with  this,  in  a  different  type,  all  the 
additional  cireumstances  from  the  other  Gospels. 
The  portion  in  the  leading  type,  accordingly,  gives 
a  fuU  and  connected  narrative,  without  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  one  column  to  an- 
other, while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  great  facili- 
ty of  reference  to  the  parallel  accounts  in  the  in- 
terwoven passages.  The  text  adopted  b  that  of 
the  received  text,  or  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1638, 
which  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  common  En- 
glbh version.  The  various  readings  adopted  by 
Griesbach,  Knapp,  Schdz,  Lachmann,  and  Tisch- 
endorf  are  noted  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  which 
are  added  brief  grammatical  annotations,  for  the 
most  part  of  remarkable  pertinence  and  utility. 
The  volume  throughout  attests  the  learning  and 
good  judgment  of  Uie  author,  and  will  be  found  to 
be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  resources  of  bib- 
lical study. 
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PROVIDENCE  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.— 
Human  society  U  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the 
omnipotence  and  the  omnipresence  of  God.  It  is  a 
standing  miracle,  demonstrating  a  wisdom  above 
all  comprehension,  a  watchftilness  Infinite  in  ten- 
derness of  spirit  and  variety  of  action.  Each  indi- 
vidual man  presents  some  features  that,  however 
marred  and  defaced  by  sin,  remind  us  of  the^lori- 
ous  Creator.  Amidst  all  the  defilement  of  deprav- 
ity we  recognize  God*8  image,  and  of  what  a  mag- 
nificent estate  is  it  the  impressive  remnant  I  In 
how  many  strange  and  startling  forms  does  it  an^ 
thenticate  itself !  Now  it  is  a  light  shining  through 
a  man's  memory  and  fitlling  upon  the  past  inno- 
cence of  childhood ;  then  a  light  penetrating  the 
future  and  opening  a  luminous  vista  to  the  throne 
of  judgment ;  to-day  in  a  tone,  to-morrow  in  a  look ; 
here  in  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  and  there  in  the  glance 
of  an  adoring  eye ;  this  image  vindicates  for  every 
one  a  holier  birth-place  th^  earth,  and  a  nobler 
destiny  than  time.  But  when  we  turn  from  man 
to  society  the  wonder  increases.  To  see  such  dis- 
cordant elements  harmonized — ^the  lion  and  the 
lamb  even  now  lying  down  together— the  demon 
and  the  angel  reposing  in  the  same  pavilion  or 
walking  abroad  in  company— opposite  tastes,  hab- 
its, natures  fraternizing  in  peaceful  companionship 
— how  the  mystery  repeats  itself  anew  every  day, 
and  wraps  itself  in  thicker  folds  the  more  that  our 
proud  intellects  seek  to  understand  it !  If  the  in- 
dividual man  has  his  counterpart  in  the  planet  on 
which  he  dwells,  society  afiects  us  like  the  uni- 
verse. The  spectacle  of  millions  of  people,  all 
cared  for  and  sustained  by  the  beneficent  Hand, 
impresses  a  thoughtful  mind  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  scenery  of  the  starry  heavens. 

A  nation  is  a  splendid  object  for  a  reflecting  in- 
tellect to  contemplate.  Here  are  thousands  of 
human  beings,  with  their  diversified  forms  of  life ; 
here  are  all  kinds  of  industry ;  here  are  want  and 
plenty,  starvation  and  luxury,  ignorance  and  learn- 
ing, crime  and  virtue ;  here  are  heaven  and  hell  in 
spirit  and  practice ;  and  all  dwelling  side  by  side, 
all  cemented  into  marvelous  unity,  and  holding 
together  as  if  one  common  soul  had  transformed 
them  into  one  common  mass.  It  is  folly  to  attrib- 
ute this  to  institutions  of  government.  The  insti- 
tutions are  only  the  outward  symbol  of  the  Inward 
union.  All  the  statesmanship  of  the  world,  un- 
aided by  other  and  mightier  forces,  could  never 
organize  the  relations  of  two  persons,  or  establish 
a  foundation  on  which  they  could  stand  together. 
It  is  by  God*s  act — partly  in  the  origioal  laws  of 
our  nature,  and  partly  by  the  constant  agency  of 
His  Providence — that  this  amazing  complex!^  of 
character,  interest,  life  is  upheld.  In  our  vanity 
we  talk  of  the  security  of  life  and  property,  the 
stability  of  our  institutions;  but  there  are  always 
thousands  of  volcanoes  ready  to  burst  forth  and 
deluge  the  land  with  their  streams  of  fire.  A  daily 
revolution  would  be  no  wonder.  The  wonder  is 
that  it  does  not  happen.  Happen  it  would  if  we 
had  no  higher  protection  than  the  mere  jurispru- 
dence and  police  of  nations.  How  true  it  is  that, 
**  except  the  Lord  keep  the  dty,  the  watchmen  wakeih 
but  in  vcdn .'"  Yes,  *  *  ui  ww" — ^kingly  rule  or  pop- 
ular sovereignty— the  tyranny  of  bayonets  or  the 
force  of  public  opinion— despotism  or  liberty — all 
is  **  in  vcdn"  unless  the  shield  of  Jehovah  be  spread 
over  our  heads ;  for  Heaven  will  give  man  no  guar- 


antee of  peace  and  happiness  that  exclades  its  (ma 
personal  and  positive  agency.  Only  in  part  wQl 
it  allow  men  and  instituttoos  to  do  its  work.  Onljr 
in  limited  measures  will  it  delegate  its  autboritr 
to  the  beat  and.  wisest  of  means.  In  all  smxigs- 
ments  a  broad  arena  must  be  left  for  its  fvesenoe. 
Second  causes  must  not  shut  out  the  First  Came. 
No  machinery  can  be  sufficiently  perfect  to  dii. 
pense  with  the  power  of  God.  Sunshine  and  rain 
may  produce  the  harvest;  but,  according  to  the 
Jewish  economy,  the  ^*fo^/ntiis'*  were  not  to  be 
ofiered  to  them — they  were  presented  to  God. 

Happily  for  the  American  mind  the  sentiment  of 
an  overruling  Providence  is  reverently  cfaerifhed. 
It  has  confidence  in  the  resource*  of  its  own  ioteU 
lect  and  activity,  reliance  on  its  political  iosdta- 
tions,  feith  in  means  and  men.  But  it  trusts  them 
no  further  than  simple  human  instnunentslitka, 
nor  does  it  make  them  the  end  of  its  hope.  If  it 
depended  exclusively  on  them,  or  if  it  leaned  upon 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  banish  the  thought  «f 
God  except  as  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  darknesi 
and  danger,  then  it  would  idolize  itself  and  its  ns- 
chinery,  forget  its  homage  to  Providence,  and  wsr 
against  the  order  of  the  universe.  We  beliere  tkst 
the  deepest  feeling  of  the  American  heart  springi 
from  a  conviction  that  Providence  has  presided  orer 
the  colonization  and  progress  of  this  coontrT. 
Looking  to  the  future,  it  can  not  foresee  how  tlds 
magnificent  drama  will  be  unfolded.  It  eso  not 
tell  what  personages  will  move  in  stateliness  od 
this  great  stage,  nor  what  events,  flowing  from 
causes  now  unseen,  will  carry  forward  the  rati 
movement ;  but  it  clings  to  the  bdief  that  Pror- 
idence  has  its  purpose  in  our  national  growth  tad 
will  fulfill  its  far-reaching  scheme.  A  few  men 
ordinarily  determine  public  opinion ;  hot  the  few 
never  create  a  deep,  genuine,  widespread,  pabfie 
feeling.  Such  a  feeling  is  not  the  product  of  trt 
Eloquence,  literature,  intercourse,  can  not  awaken 
it.  Down  in  the  depths  of  the  lieart,  where  Oed 
works,  it  is  silently  formed.  It  is  the  birth  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  keeps  it  alive.  And  this  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  sentinient  which  we  an 
now  considering.  Our  traditions,  aneestiy,  circum- 
stances, have,  doubtless,  intensified  its  strength, 
but  in  its  origin  it  sprung  feom  God. 

Such  a  sentiment  b  a  tremendous  power.  Al- 
though its  outward  manifestation  is  not  or^nsii- 
ly  as  striking  and  impressive  as  some  other  senti* 
ments,  yet  it  has  a  vigor,  a  profundity,  a  seU-na* 
taining^ess,  that  nothing  else  can  equaL  Indeed, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  distinct  principle  as  a  difliued, 
ethereal  element,  in  which  the  stronger  forces  of 
our  nature  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  It 
is  always  a  source  of  lofty  thought,  vigorous  will, 
heroic  effort.  Deny  a  man  every  other  resoorcei 
and  if  he  have  this  well-spring  in  his  sonl  the 
stream  of  his  life  will  be  fed  by  fresh  waters  that 
can  never  foil.  Give  it  to  a  people,  and  there  will 
be  a  hardihood  in  their  enterprise,  an  endaranee  is 
suffering,  a  heroism  in  achievement,  a  reUgion  st 
the  heart  of  all  they  think  and  do,  that  the  phiks- 
ophy  of  the  world,  too  short-sighted  to  see  beneatk 
the  senses,  and  too  weak  to  soar  to  haaven,  csa  not 
comprehend.  Man  was  originallj  created  to  dwell 
in  God,  to  draw  tnm  Him  the  inspiratioD  of  Vm 
daily  life,  to  be  perfect  in  His  strength,  and  to  bt 
glorious  with  His  beauty.  Hence,  as  he  enttn 
into  union  with  God's  spirit  and  prorideoce,  he 
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nooven  the  primal  law  of  his  nature,  and  with  it 
whatever  Uslongs  to  his  sphere  in  the  universe. 

The  capacity  for  progress  that  this  sentiment 
awakvis  pats  man  in  possession  of  all  the  means 
necessary  to  establish  his  sovereignty  over  matter 
and  to  build  np  the  fabric  of  civilization.  It  has 
givoi  us  our  best  institutions^  and,  above  all,  cre- 
ated a  spirit  in  our  country  that  has  signalis^  it- 
self in  education,  philanthropy,  and  patriotism. 
The  nature  of  this  principle  b  such  that  it  does  not 
exhibit  itself  in  formal  modes  of  thought,  nor  fulfill 
its  designs  through  preconceived  plans.  It  is  no 
adept  in  language ;  and  not  seldom  when  strongest 
in  feeling  it  is  weakest  in  logic  To  trace  its  agen- 
cy it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  it  as  deliberately 
entering  on  measures  that  forethought  has  suggest- 
ed to  be  essential  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  For 
it  is  instinctive  rather  than  argumentative,  and  by 
a  higher  form  of  mind  than  l^slative  ability  as- 
certains what  b  proper  and  expedient  for  the  ao- 
complbliment  of  its  object.  Often  when  least 
known  it  b  most  felt;  and  not  until  men,  looking 
back  to  Its  results  as  incorporated  into  the  struc- 
ture of  socbty,  study  its  bearings  are  they  prepared 
to  read  the  seal  of  a  divine  hand  on  it.  Indeed,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  see  how  thb  great  sentiment 
ooold  operate  in  man  otherwbe  than  through  his 
unconsciousness.  If  hb  eyes  were  not  holden  how 
easily  they  might  be  daszled !  Man  glories  in  the 
intellect  that  designs,  in  the  hand  that  constructs, 
and,  absorbed  in  his  selfish  aims,  robs  God  of  the 
prabe  of  wisdom  and  power.  The  wonder-working 
spirit  b,  therefore,  hidden  from  him ;  and  although 
it  b  present  iahis  sense  of  duty,  in  lofty  and  im- 
passioned impulse,  in  the  glow  of  inspiration,  yet 
be  obeys  it  by  force  of  sympathy  and  not  on  the 
ground  of  knowledge — follows  its  mysterious  guid- 
ance and  sees  not  whither  it  b  going,  so  that  when 
the  decree  b  fulfilled  he  b  more  astonbhed  than  his 
contemporaries  at  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done. 

Let  ns  not,  then,  be  understood  as  arguing  that 
tbe  thoughtful  mind  of  our  country  has  identified 
the  sense  of  Providence  with  specific  measures  of 
HFtTM*f^  debate,  or  that  thb  has  been  a  distinctly 
determinative  element,  when  the  popular  verdict 
hfts  been  called  for  on  questions  of  vast  moment. 
Such  a  view  would  imply  that  men  could  penetrate 
beforehand  the  counsels  of  the  Infinite,  and  infalli- 
bly settle  the  Divine  course  of  action.  We  simply 
mean,  tliat  American  mind  has  been  deeply  impreg- 
imted  with  the  sentiment  of  Providence  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  coloniaation  and  civilbation.  It 
has  not  explained  the  past  on  the  theory  of  lucky 
siceklents  and  fortunate  circumstances.  Nor  has 
it  attempted  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  exbtence 
nod  progress  by  a  glorification  of  human  sagacity 
and  skill  in  statesmanship.  There  has  been  a  pow- 
er beneath  the  circumstances.  There  has  been  a 
wUdom  behind  our  wisdom.  There  has  been  a 
flovereign  purpose,  fixed  and  immutable,  beyond 
oar  purposes;  and  in  thb  faith  it  has  found  noUiing 
to  answer  its  want  save  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Providence  as  God's  method  of  administering  the 
mfMrs  of  the  world.  One  accustomed  to  study  the 
lAwa  of  human  nature  can  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  the  secret  of  our  strength  has  lain  in 
-thb  fact.  Abstract  theories  of  rights,  checks,  and 
balances,  institutional  provisions  to  express  popu- 
lar sovereignty  and  restrain  offidal  authority,  the 
^▼bion  of  responsibility  and  a  system  of  jurbpru- 
,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  agency 


of  government.  But  there  b  something  superior 
in  the  elements  of  civil  society  to  these  things. 
Our  social  nature,  no  less  than  our  individual  ns- 
ture,  witnesses  to  God  and  leans  on  Him  for  intel- 
ligence and  support.  Nations,  like  men,  must  feel 
that  their  work,  in  some  way,  terminates  in  God, 
else  there  b  no  high  aim,  no  magnificent  results. 
Government  exists  for  ends  ulterior  to  its  personal 
and  social  benefits  to  us.  If  in  rebtion  to  our  in- 
teresU  it  b  an  institution  of  God,  it  is  equally  His 
institution  in  relation  to  interests  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  our  sphere.  It  is  Hb  instrument;  and 
if  thb  doctrine  b  once  fixed  tn  the  mind,  with  what 
force  b  the  imagination  sent  forth  along  those  chan- 
nels, remote  and  distant,  through  which  its  influ- 
ence b  to  be  carried  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  un- 
known millions  I  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  connection 
with  thb  sentiment  in  the  American  mind,  b  more 
strildng  than  the  intense  conviction  that  we  arc 
performing  a  work  for  the  world.  We  say,  in- 
tense conviction.  No  other  language  expresses 
the  fact.  .  The  feeling  of  the  popular  heart— that 
trustworthy  instinct  so  much  more  relbble  than 
the  popular  Judgment— always  assocbtes  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  country  with  the  progress  of  human- 
ity in  foreign  bnds.  How  the  leaven  is  to  work, 
how  the  influence  is  to  be  communicated,  the  in- 
tellect of  the  masses  does  not  perceive.  Nor  can 
our  statesmen  see  the  mode  in  which  it  b  to  be  done. 
But  the  impression  b  all  the  stronger  for  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  it  is  involved.  The  very  mystery 
that  hangs  about  it  b  an  intimation  of  its  divine 
origin.  If  it  had  been  the  eflfect  of  observation,  if 
it  had  been  deduced  fh>m  facts  by  a  process  of  ar- 
gument, we  should  be  competent  to  form  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  means  and  methods  calculated  to  ac- 
complish the  end.  As  it  b,  we  are  just  left  to  ex- 
ecute our  task — to  show  the  utility  and  excellence 
of  republican  institutions — and  to  abide  quietly  in 
the  ikith  that  consequences  will  be  shaped  by  Prov- 
idence to  suit  its  benevolent  will. 

It  b  interesting  to  note  the  historic  progress  of 
thb  sentiment  of  Providence  as  it  passes  under  re- 
vbw  firom  the  early  settbment  of  the  country  down 
to  the  present  era.  Robinson,  in  his  parting  ad- 
dress to  the  Pilgrims,  as  they  were  about  to  em- 
bark for  America,  assures  them  of  his  fsith  **  that 
God  hath  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  Hb 
Holy  Word."  In  hb  cahn,  profound  judgment 
there  b  a  vast  work  to  be  done.  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  have  stopped  short  of  God's  purpose. 
They  will  not  advance  beyond  their  leaders,  the 
'*  instruments  of  their  reformation  ;**  and,  in  this 
spirit,  a  watcher  for  the  light  of  a  new  morning,  he 
dismisses  hb  flock  to  a  new  worid  that  their  eyes 
may  catch  the  earliest  glimpses  of  the  coming 
glory.  The  pioneere  in  this  g^at  movement  do 
not  appear  to  have  looked  beyond  the  *'  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church ;"  but  thb  was  a  germ  of  sufil- 
cient  vitality  to  reconstruct  the  entire  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. The  idea  of  a  State,  as  we  now  have  it  em- 
bodied, was  not  in  their  minds.  Step  by  step,  a 
distinctive  order  of  thought,  peculbr  to  the  new 
world,  began  to  exhibit  itself.  The  arbtocntioal 
sentiment  was  invaded  by  the  democratic  senti- 
ment ;  the  limitations  of  suflhige  in  Massachusetts 
were  set  aside  in  the  Hartford  Colony ;  Churoh  and 
State  prepared  for  separation ;  loyalty  to  England 
began  to  yield  to  another  loyalty,  clothing  itself 
with  authority  at  home,  and  asserting  a  simple 
majesty  that  rested  on  the  force  of  right  and  truth ; 
until  the  colonists  wore  themselves  surprised  to 
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find  a  fatare  of  their  own — *  fatare,  not  of  En- 
gland, and  not  of  man's  seeking— open  before 
them.  Hitherto  the  idea  of  ProTidence  over  the 
Church  had  mled  their  thoughts  and  fiselings ; 
Uut  now  a  broader  field,  illuminated  by  a  Divine 
light,  is  unfolded.  The  conception  of  a  magnifi- 
cent empire— a  republic  of  free  mind,  free  speech, 
free  action— dawns  upon  them;  and,  trusting  in 
God,  they  prepare  to  enter  on  its  possession.  With 
what  subdued  thoughtfulness  did  those  men  pro- 
ceed on  their  appointed  course!  Not  rash,  like 
such* as  lean  upon  an  arm  of  flesh;  not  romantic, 
as  those  whese  imagination  paints  liberty  as  a  god- 
dess to  be  worshiped;  not  frenzied  by  reckless 
passions,  that  sport  with  war  and  bloodshed  as  a 
desperate  game  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world ; 
but  calmly,  in  hope  of  a  higher  strength,  with 
a  courage  not  without  apprehension,  they  dedi- 
cated their  all  to  the  contest.  The  event  justified 
their  confidence.  Help  hastened  from  unexpected 
sources.  Belief  was  found  where  human  calcula- 
tion would  never  have  sought  it.  Victory  came, 
because  victory  was  sent  firom  Heaven. 

A  century  and  a  half  have  passed.  The  two 
commanding  figures  that  stand  forth,  like  tower- 
ing  headlands  fronting  each  other  across  a  soelie  of 
intervening  waters,  are  Robinson  and  Washington. 
They  are  both  great  and  good  men.  Kindred  in 
goodness,  they  are  not  uidike  in  those  attributes 
of  intellect  that  constitute  ^e  clear,  compre- 
hensive thinker.  Robinson  was  the  pastor  of  a 
persecuted  church ;  Washington  the  hero  of  a  tri- 
umphant nation.  The  one,  looking  to  the  develop- 
ment of  society  through  the  Church,  was  chiefly 
anxious  to  perfect  the  **  lUformaiion**  begun  by 
Luther.  In  its  central  idea  of  Justification  by 
Faith  he  saw  the  germ  of  all  freedom  of  mind,  of 
personal  independence,  of  the  Inherent  superiority 
of  the  soul  to  hierarchical  dictation  and  t}'rannical 
authority.  Exiled  from  his  native  land,  burdened 
with  cares  and  sorrows.  It  was  the  charm  of  his  sad- 
dened kours  to  picture  the  growth  of  that  germ, 
worldng  from  a  force  hidden  within,  and,  like  the 
mustard-seed  of  the  Gospel,  lifting  its  firm  trunk 
and  spreading  its  broad  branches  before  the  na- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  a  dark  age  it  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  see  the  true  principle  of  human  progress, 
and — a  nobler  privilege  still — it  was  his  high  for- 
tune to  aunounce  it  with  a  distinctness,  a  vigor,  a 
scope,  that  the  science  of  our  daj*  admires  and  hon- 
ors. ^*  The  perfection  of  knowisdge^"  he  declared, 
could  not  ^*  break  foiih  ai  once ;"  and  therefore  he 
urged  his  flock  to  receive  the  revelations  of  Grod, 
no  matter  by  what  ** other  vutrittnetW^  they  came. 
Sure  is  he  that  the  work  of  the  past  Is  not  com- 
plete ;  and  his  manly  mind,  eager  to  vindicate  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  future,  raises  its  prophetic 
voice  hi  behalf  of  the  awaiting  splendors  of  a  mcnre 
glorious  era.  How  bravely  he  asserted  the  spirit  of 
the  unconquerable  will— 4he  great  deed  already 
done  in  the  great  purpose^when  he  said,  **  It  U 
not  with  us  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things 
discourage  and  small  discontents  cause  to  wish 
themselves  home  again  ;*'  and  how  much  of  that 
iiian*s  soul  became  the  living  history  of  after- 
times —  a  history  of  wonder  and  of  joyl  And 
now,  turn  to  the  other  and  £ur  more  illustrious 
personage,  who  has  led  the  armies  of  his  country 
through  a  successful  war;  and,  in  a  sublimer  lead- 
ership than  military  grandeur,  has  directed  the 
thought  and  hope  of  his  countrymen  to  the  perma- 
nent objects  of  a  wise  and  hallowed  ambition.   No 


man  ever  had  a  juster  conception  of  the  pncticAl 
skill,  the  industrious  thrift,  the  economical  hsbiti, 
that  build  up  the  nuterial  prosperi^  of  a  people. 
But  his  common  sense  had  breadth  as  well  as  cIea^ 
ness;  hb  eye  saw  what  was  within  no  lest  thu 
what  was  around ;  and,  above  all,  his  noble  monJ 
nature  dictated  the  statesmanship  tlu^  had  inch  sa 
important  agency  in  establishing  the  foandati<iis 
of  national  security  and  happiness.  And  vhat  to 
him  was  the  law  of  all  laws — the  heart  of  nadooal 
strength  and  hope  ?  Physical  resources  were  not 
his  reliance.  The  prowess  of  arms  was  act  lib 
trust.  T cooking  deeper,  he  beheld  the  creative 
forces  of  national  prosperity  in  the  spbitusl  ele- 
ments of  our  nature,  and  In  the  proportioa  that 
these  were  brought  out  he  realised  the  beaaty  and 
perfection  of  civil  government.  Few  men  btre 
had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
afifairs  of  nations,  and  few  have  been  as  ready  to 
acknowledge  it.  Feeling  his  personal  depeodeooe 
on  Providence,  he  sought  to  impress,  both  by  word 
and  example,  the  same  sentiment  on  his  coantiy- 
men.  Thefaithof  his  private  life  was  the  faith  «f 
his  statesmanship.  If  in  war  be  was  a  Cbristiaa 
hero,  he  was  in  peace  a  Christian  ruler— beariiig 
alike  the  sword  and  the  sceptre  in  the  revereooe 
and  fear  of  God ;  seeking  His  favor  as  the  only 
source  of  well-being  and  well-doing,  and  in  all 
things  committing  the  destiniea  of  the  land,  w 
fervently  loved  and  so  honorably  served,  to  Uii 
sovereign  guidance  and  support. 

The  positions  of  these  two  men  were  widely  dif- 
ferent. In  drcnmstances,  training,  discipline,  they 
had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common.  The  one  was 
a  thinker ;  the  other  was  an  actor.  Christian  phi- 
losophy guided  the  former;  Christian  statesmia- 
ship  the  latter.  Robinson  waa  anticipative  and 
prophetic;  Washington,  meditative  and reflecfing. 
The  one  contemplated  the  authority  of  God  in  the 
Church ;  the  other  studied  His  sovereignty  orer 
the  State.  But  both  alike  cherished  a  profoond 
sense  of  Providence  as  connected  with  the  Kew 
World,  and  both  felt  that  its  presence  wonld  be  sin- 
gularly manifested  here  in  the  evolving  of  a  new 
order  of  society. 

We  have  selected  these  remarkable  men,  not  to 
present  their  personal  traits  of  chancter,  nor  yet 
to  dwell  on  their  distinctive  qualitiet  of  duimL 
Standing  as  they  did  in  an  initiatory  relation  to 
two  different  and  unlike  eras  of  thought,  each  in 
its  aspects  extraordinary  and  both  combining  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  sequences  of  oor  oatknal 
history,  we  have  sketched  a  brief  analysis  of  their 
views,  that  we  may  see  what  elements  have  entend 
into  the  development  of  American  seotinMnt  oo 
the  providential  connections  of  our  career.  The 
intelligent  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  oboerr- 
ing  how  the  early  mind  of  the  country  was  grade- 
ally  withdrawn  from  the  felse  ideas  that  prerailed 
in  England  as  to  the  political  position  of  the  Church, 
and  how  a  process  of  substitution  went  on,  bf 
which  a  simple  faith  in  Christianity,  a  hearty  r»- 
liance  on  its  self-sustaining  power,  a  perfect  asflU^ 
anoe  that  it  was  fully  competent  to  win  its  own 
way  in  the  world,  took  the  place  of  a  pemicioQS 
dependence  on  fictitious  means  for  its  support  Tbs 
age  of  Washington  was  more  hopeful,  more  dis- 
posed to  trust  the  unaided  force  of  ChristJasity, 
more  just  ^n  its  opinions  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
Church  to  the  Sute,  than  the  age  of  Bobinios. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  dunge  was  not  is 
the  religious  sentiment  itself.     Oar  PHgnA  ^^ 
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thers,  in  this  respect,  were  examples  of  reverence, 
conrage,  patience,  and  endnring  fortitode  for  the 
men  of  all  time  to  venerate  and  admire.     Bot  a 
great  change  had  occurred  in  the  organic  form  of 
that  sentiment  and  in  its  modes  of  expression.    It 
had  a  most  important  effect  in  the  religions  educa- 
tion of  our  people.     Considered  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  it  has  certainly  resulted  in  vast  good  to 
the  mitid  of  the  country.    The  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  cultivated  a  sense  of  responsibility  in 
the  people,  as  a  people,  instead  of  in  the  people  as 
a  nation.     It  has  led  us  as  individuals,  rather  than 
as  an  organic  whole,  to  feel  a  deep  and  abiding 
solicitude  for  the  intlnence  of  Christianity  over  the 
national  conscience  and  heart.     We  thfaik,  more- 
over, that  our  peculiar  attitude  on  this  subject  has 
contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  develop  that 
phase  of  the  religious  sentiment  which  contem- 
plates the  relations  of  Providence  to  the  growth 
and  destiny  of  our  country.     It  has  simplified  our 
ideas  of  Christianity,  brought  us  into  more  direct 
contact  with  its  snblhne  truths,  relieved  us  of  fiio- 
titious  supports,  and  given  us  a  national  feeling,  in 
distinction  from  a  hierarchical  feeling,  of  interest 
in  Christianity.    A  national  Church  is  one  thing, 
a  national  Beligion  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  in 
nothing  are  they  more  unlike  than  in  their  capaci- 
ty to  awaken  the  sense  of  Providence  in  the  breast 
of  a  people.     Christianity,  not  the  Church,  is  the 
divine  power  to  call  out  and  intensify  human  in- 
stincts.    Christianity,  not  the  Church,  reaches  to 
the  deepest  sources  of  our  nature,  and  seizes,  with 
the  grasp  of  omnipotence,  all  that  allies  us  to  the 
infixiite  and  the  etemaL    The  Church  is  a  divine 
Inatitntion.     It  is  a  beautiftil  brotherhood  of  hope 
and  loVe,  a  spiritual  household  of  faith  and  affec- 
tion, a  heavenly  instrument  for  heavenly  ends. 
Nor  can  we  reverence  it  too  highly,  nor  can  we 
•erve  it  too  sealously— reared  on  the  foundation  of 
Christ*a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  witness- 
ing, by  its  holy  sacraments,  by  its  divinely-ap- 
pointed ministry,  by  its  consecrated  Sabbath,  by 
the  self^lenial,  purity,  and  benevolence  of  its  mem- 
bership, to  the  wisdom,  grace,  and  sovereignty  of 
God.     But  let  us  not  forget  that  Christianity  was 
bom  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  comes  to  man  in- 
rested  with  the  attributes,  clothed  in  the  perfeo- 
tlons,  radiant  in  the  glory  of  its  infinite  parentage. 
We  repeat,  therefore,  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  all  types,  symbols,  forms,  institutions.     And 
henoe,  the  nearer  it  can  approach  the  public  mind, 
the  less  external  machinery  between  it  and  the 
world,  the  better  for  iti  authority  and  success.    In 
this  simple  but  sublime  attitude,  wearing  its  own 
erovm  and  wielding  its  own  sceptre,  it  has  already 
done  a  great  work  for  us— greater  in  nothing  than 
in  the  living  sense  of  Providence  breathed  into  the 
soal  of  this  natkm — ^by  which,  in  the  midst  of  all 
ill  deserts,  our  trembling  steps  have  been  stayed, 
and  hopes,  sometimes  ready  to  perish,  have  sud- 
denly risen  with  a  returning  plenitude  of  strength 
— and,  thus  advancing,  have  found  new  occasions 
to  admire  the  forbearance  that  has  been  slow  to 
iw&nish,  and  the  mercy  quick  to  bestow  a  ftxller 
nteaanre  of  blessedness. 

If,  however,  the  sense  of  Providence  in  national 
aflTairs  is  primarily  due  to  the  moral  spirit  which 
diriatianlty  awakens  inr  the  heart,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  this  spirit,  acting  ttirough  the 
intellect,  reads  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the 
ontvraxd  world,  and  discerns  His  going  forth  in  the 
ewents  of  the  age.    It  is  a  tense  above  the  bodily 


senses,  and  higher  than  the  understanding.  Yet 
it  disdains  not  to  use  these  its  humbler  instru- 
ments, and  by  so  using  renders  them  the  fitter  for 
even  their  earthly  ofiioes.  Providence  is,  indeed, 
a  mystery,  but  it  is  also  a  fact.  It  is  necessarily 
infinite,  but  it  makes  its  appeal  to  a  finite  compre- 
hension. In  it  there  is  always  something  to  be 
known — a  truth  to  be  distinctly  apprehended,  an 
order  to  be  observed  and  scrutinized,  a  movement 
to  be  traced  out  with  satisfying  clearness.  Provi- 
dence educates  the  intellect  as  well  as  the, con- 
science, the  reason  no  less  than  faith.  A  theory  of 
Providence  that  rejected  the  natural  would  be  as 
defective  as  one  ignoring  the  supernatural;  for 
each  idea  has  its  place,  each  throws  light  on  the 
other,  each  b  necessary  to  a  perfect  system.  It  is 
this  that  saves  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from  supersti- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  while  guarding  us,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  from  measuring  the  ways  of  God  by  the 
dhn  and  narrow  perceptions  of  unaided  judgment. 
The  workings  of  Providence,  therefore,  if  our  mind^ 
are  not  blinded,  will  disclose  themselves  to  us ;  for 
it  is  the  essence  of  Providence  to  distinguish  itself 
from  ordinary  phenomena,  to  separate  itself  from 
the  common  course  of  events,  or  to  clothe  these 
events  in  such  aspects  as  to  render  them  more  sig- 
nificant than  otherwise  they  would  appear.  Hold- 
ing fast  to  this  principle  as  our  guide,  we  hope  to 
be  able,  in  the  further  discussion  of  this  topic,  to 
point  out  certain  peculiarities  in  our  national  ca- 
reer that  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  God*s  provi- 
dence. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  rdigious 
motive  that  actuated  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
early  cdonixers  of  this  country.  Let  us  take  three 
of  the  great  social  elements  that  entered  into  the 
original  constitution  of  American  society,  viz.,  Pu- 
ritans, Hug^nots,  and  Scotch-Irish.  Each  of  them 
had  smarted  under  the  scorpion-lash  of  persecution. 
Each  of  them  had  its  memories  of  bitter  suffering. 
Each  of  them  had  intense  desires  to  enjoy  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  to  live  in  a  repose  that  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  religious  strife.  They  were  singu- 
larly distributed  in  different  locations  over  the  fisce 
of  the  country,  as  if  each  had  been  destined  to  have 
a  full  opp<»tuiiity  to  demonstrate  its  own  peculiar- 
ities. Puritans  in  New  England;  Scotch- Irish 
through  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina;  Huguenots  in  the  Soudi;  each  had 
ample  physical  scope  and  suitable  outward  circum- 
stances to  give  vent  to  their  impulses  and  to  or- 
ganise their  distinctive  sentiments.  In  this  way 
they  became  nuclei,  around  which  were  gathered 
other  and  less-marked  elements  of  social  character. 
Each  of  them  acted  as  a  great  educative  centre, 
leavening  the  circumjacent  mass  with  its  own  indi- 
vidual spirit.  Not  only  were  they  local  commu- 
nities, dwelling  under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
but  they  were  so  isolated  as  to  prevent  for  many 
years  any  great  degree  of  S3rmpathy  and  union. 
Owing  to  their  geographical  positions,  no  less  than 
to  the  occupancy  of  their  minds  with  the  immedi- 
ate interests  around  them,  there  was  but  little 
room  for  rapid  and  energetio  interaction.  Time 
did,  indeed,  bring  this  mutual  influence  about,  yet 
not  until  seclusion  and  solitude  had  done  their 
work.  They  lived  apart,  each  intent  on  its  own 
affairs,  and  striving,  as  fiir  as  might  be,  to  attain 
its  own  ideal  of  human  society.  Far  to  the  north 
the  Puritans  were  settled  firom  the  banks  of  the 
Kennebec  in  Maine,  to  tlie  regions  neighboring  on 
tlie  Hudson  in  New  York ;  while  in  Eastern  New 
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Jersey,  and  tbenoe  southwaidly  to  FayetteTiUe, 
North  Carolina,  the  Scotch-Irish  were  colonized. 
South  Carolina  received  the  Hnguenois.  The  ez^ 
ilet  of  Languedoc,  fugitives  from  RocheUe,  Bor< 
deans,  Poitiers;  **men,"  says  Bancroft,  '^who 
had  the  virtues  ol  the  English  Puritans  without 
their  bigotry,"  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Cooper 
and  the  Santee.  Opportunity  was  thus  afforded 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  those  local  diversities  of 
character,  tastes,  institutions,  which  have  been 
such  potent  elements  in  our  national  existence. 
The  religious  sentiment  was  common  to  all ;  but  as- 
suming different  external  forms,  it  was  at  liberty 
to  follow  its  own  idea  and  impulse,  and  by  these 
means  incorporate  its  particular  class  of  results  into 
the  social  fabric  Is  there  not  in  this  fact  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  an  overruling  Providence  ?  The 
intense  force  of  the- religious  principle  in  promoting 
the  early  colonisation  of  America  is  admitted  by 
all  who  have  written  on  this  subject  It  is  a  gnat 
and  controlling  motive  in  the  movement,  contrast* 
ing  most  impressively  in  its  aims,  in  its  vigor,  in 
its  success,  with  that  love  of  gold,  of  military  ad^ 
venture,  of  imaginative  excitement,  which  prompt- 
ed other  efforts  to  occupy  the  Western  Continent. 
But  let  us  not  overlook  another  emphatic  point, 
viz.,  the  providential  provision  by  which  the  Puri- 
tan, Scotch-Irish,  and  Huguenot  were  brought  hith- 
er, and  their  inter-relationships  in  the  final  devel- 
opment of  a  national  character  and  spirit.  There 
is  more  in  this  co-ordinate  agency  of  religious  views 
and  tastes — lUfferiug  so  widely  in  minor  details, 
and  yet  impelled  by  the  same  spirit — ^tban  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  mark.  It  u  difficult  for  us  to 
see  how  the  various  constituents  of  a  social-relig- 
ious nature  could  have  been  more  wisely  drawn  to- 
gether. They  were  admirably  adapted  to  check 
each  other,  and  they  were  equally  adapted  to  coa- 
lesce. If  the  scientific  man  finds  in  the  colloca- 
tions of  matter  so  convincing  an  argument  in  be- 
half of  creative  intelligence  and  power,  are  we  not 
entitled  to  the  conclusions  of  a  similar  argument 
in  respect  to  the  order  and  arrangement  of  society  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  our  subject. 
We  have  seen  that  the  religious  principle  was  in- 
tensely active  in  the  early  cdonization  of  the  coun- 
try. Furthermore,  we  have  seen  that  this  spirit 
was  marked  by  individual  characteristics  of  taste 
and  temperament,  and  was  moulded  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances into  fomu  of  striking  diversity.  And 
it  has  been  made  apparent,  we  hope,  that  this  great 
sentiment,  cultivating  in  all  the  same  high  aims 
and  hallowed  inspirations,  did,  at  the  same  time, 
through  its  different  modes  of  action,  lay  afoonda* 
tion  for  religious  unity  that  has  been  of  invaluable 
service  to  the  character  and  career  of  the  American 
people.  We  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  that  a 
similar  process  occurred  in  the  history  of  American 
politics. 

The  political  mind  of  the  country,  previous  to 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution,  had  been 
mainly  developed  through  the  instrumentality  of 
local  institutions  and  State  governments.  A  con- 
federacy had  been  organized,  but  it  had  failed. 
All  the  so^reign  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  had 
agreed  that  it  had  proved  itself  unequal  to  the 
exigencies  of  its  position.  The  first  efibrt  at  union 
having  resulted  in  general  disappointment,  a  new 
trial  had  now  to  be  made  to  bind  the  thirteen  States 
together.  A  mere  external  tie  was  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  a  real,  a  radical  unlon>-ench  a  form 
of  union  as  should  constitute  us  one  people,  and  yet 


preserve  the  sovereign^  of  the  States.  To  efled 
this  object  the  greatest  practical  wisdom  wai  ns- 
cessaiy.  Statesmanship  never  had  a  harder  task 
to  perform.  For  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  men 
theory  of  government  could  have  suited  the  cir- 
cumstanoee  of  the  country.  The  conditions  of  the 
problem  were  not  to  be  met  by  abstract  principlet 
uf  human  rights  and  ideal  conceptions  of  hnmio 
society.  Had  the  work  of  statesmanship  beea  to 
organize  the  original  elements  of  a  civil  polity,  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  take  tbe 
plastic  materials,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  ample 
dictates  of  a  republican  sentiment,  embody  tliem  ia 
institutional  shapes  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age. 
But  this  was  not  the  question  to  be  discuwed.  A 
government  had  to  be  constructed  out  of  gorem- 
ments  already  existing ;  and  to  attain  this  end, 
established  usages  bad  to  be  modiiied,  old  pnjudioei 
had  to  be  surrendered,  ahcestral  traditions  had  to 
be  abandoned,  and  stern  feelings  had  to  jrield  to  a 
spirit  of  fraternal  compromise.  It  was  not  a  itate 
of  things,  therefore,  to  which  the  ordinary  laws  of 
political  economy  could  be  applied.  Oar  states- 
men had  to  exercise  an  originating  power  of  misd 
that  had  never  before  been  demanded. 

A  new  form  of  political  science^  then,  bad  to  be 
created.  How  this  was  finally  accomplished ;  bo* 
the  larger  and  the  snudler  States  were  reconciled; 
how  the  representation  of  States  was  secured  ia  the 
Senate,  and  of  the  people  in  the  Honse  of  Bepro* 
sentatives  oi  the  United  States ;  how  the  sovenign- 
ty  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  aovere^o^ 
of  State  governments,  each  perfect  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  each  giving  beauty,  strength,  and  dignity  to 
the  other,  were  a4justed,  need  not  now  be  noticed. 
There  is  but  one  light  in  which  we  wi^toomsidtf 
this  subject,  and  that  is  the  indications  presented, 
in  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  American 
Constitution,  of  a  higher  wisdom,  a  profonsder 
foresight,  a  remoter  purpose,  than  ordinarily  cha^ 
acterize  the  best  works  of  men. 

First  of  all,  then,  let  it  be  observed,  that  when 
the  Convention  of  1787  assembled,  there  was  bats 
vague  and  indistinct  idea  of  the  form  its  action 
should  assume.  The  authority  of  the  respective 
States  under  which  it  was  organized  was  not  sp6> 
cifie  and  definite  asto  the  ends  contemplated.  One 
thing  is  dear,  viz.,  "the  idea  of  abolishing  the 
confiaderation,  and  of  erecting  in  its  {dsce  a  govern- 
ment of  a  totally  different  character,  was  not  en- 
tertained by  the  States ;  or,  if  entertained  at  all, 
was  not  expressed  in  the  public  acts  of  the  States, 
by  which  the  Convention  was  called.**  (SeeCsrtis's 
*'  History  of  the  Constitution,'*  voL  ii.,  p.  1^0 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  believed 
in  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  change  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  government.  Others  tbooght  that  a 
revision  and  expansion  of  the  existing  system 
would  be  sufficient.  But  in  the  progress  of  s  few 
months  it  became  evident  that  the  Conventioa  M 
developed  within  itself  a  new  system  of  politiGsl 
principles.  Despite  of  difficulties  such  ss  m^^ 
before  embarrassed  a  convention  the  woik  pro- 
ceeded, the  range  of  discussion  widened,  contact 
of  mind  with  mind,  the  antagonisms  of  pr^odiosi 
the  genialities  of  sympathy,  opened  new  &^^  ^ 
thought.  And,  at  last,  when  the  Constitntion  «>< 
ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Sute% 
it  was  found  that  a  scheme  of  govemmeot  theo- 
retically and  practically  new  was  proposed  for  tbair 
consideration. 

The  memorable  batUe  in  duo  time  wss  renewsd. 
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Step  by  step  it  was  foaght  over  again.  The  debates 
in  the  State  Conventions  were  earnest  and  excit- 
ing. Local  jealousies  were  hard  to  reconcile. 
Sectional  prerogatives  straggled  to  maintain  their 
strength.  State  sovereignty  was  tenacioas  of  its 
rights  and  privileges.  But  tlie  same  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  that  had  controlled  the  Na- 
tional Convention  finally  prevailed,  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
The  point  that  we  now  wish  to  urge  on  tlie  read- 
er's attention  is,  that  the  American  Constitution, 
considered  as  the  means  by  wliich  a  new  form  of 
political  society  was  established,  can  not  be  view- 
ed, except  in  a  limited  degree,  as  the  natural  out- 
growth of  our  previous  experience.  The  principle 
of  republicanism  organized  in  the  Constitution  had 
been  derived  fh>m  the  past.  But  the  particular 
shape  that  republicanism  assumed,  as  seen  in  the 
degree  of  its  expansion,  the  scope  of  its  action,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  operate,  were  alto- 
g^er  new.  Had  the  Constitution  been  tlie  pro- 
duct of  the  age,  it  would  have  represented  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  age.  So  tar  from  this  being 
the  fact,  it  was  in  advance  of  the  political  doc- 
trines of  the  time.  It  had  much  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  future  than  of  the  spirit  of  its  day.  It  was 
wiser  and  better  than  our  fathers  knew.  For  in 
the  division  of  eentlment  tliat  prevailed  one  party 
was  apprehensive  of  popular  power,  the  otlier  was 
apprehensive  of  Federal  power.  One  distmsted 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  the 
other  believed  that  all  security  and  safety  lay  in 
the  State  Governments.  One  feared  the  masses, 
and  the  othor  feared  a  massive  Federal  authority. 
The  mind  of  the  country  had  been  educated  in 
these  creeds ;  and  its  republicanism,  although  hon- 
estly and  earnestly  held,  was  subject  to  their  lim- 
iting and  modifying  influence.  Now  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
embodied  the  political  philosophy  of  neither  of  these 
parties.  It  trusted  more  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  than  would  have  been  trust- 
ed if  their  views  had  prevailed.  IxMldng,  then,  to 
these  facts,  is  it  unreasonable  for  us  to  believe  that 
Providence  guided  our  fathers  in  the  formation  of 
the  American  Government  ?  Certain  it  is  tliat 
they  advanced  beyond  the  opinions  of  their  day ; 
and  equally  certain  is  it  that  they  advanced  be- 
yond themselves.  They  were  lifted  above  their 
hidividual  tastes,  sectional  theories,  party  preju- 
dices in  political  science ;  and  hence  the  work  per- 
formed showed  more  of  a  faith  In  mankind — more 
of  that  genial  sympathy  with  the  redeemed  natnre 
of  humanity  which  is  the  offspring  of  Christian 
sentiment  than  the  political  philosophy  of  the  age, 
or  even  their  own  peculiar  views  of  tlie  capacity 
of  man  for  self-government,  warranted.  If  tlie 
sgents  of  Providence — the  men  of  might  wlio  leave 
their  impress  ineffaceably  stamped  on  the  thought 
of  the  world,  and  who  revolutionize  mind  rather 
than  the  external  order  of  society — if  these  chosen 
champions  are  distinguished  fVom  others  of  their 
time  and  race,  it  is  by  a  simple,  trustful,  uncon- 
•cious  greatness  that  never  foils  to  transcend  its 
own  knowledge — that  surpasses  its  own  logic  and 
•rience— penetrates  into  realms  beyond  its  mere  in- 
telleetaal  ken — seizes  truth  more  by  instinct  than 
by  deduction — and  labors  prophetically,  rather 
than  reflectively,  in  the  vast  sphere  of  human  pro- 
gress. In  this  light  we  contemplate  the  fathers 
of  the  American  Constitution  ;  in  this  light  we  con- 
•ider  them  the  servants  of  a  higher  will  than  their 


own  ;  men  who  unconsciously  did  a  work  far  more 
magnificent  than  they  understood.  And,  more- 
over,  in  this  light  the  American  Constitution  has  a 
moral  meaning,  a  sacredness,  over  and  above  what 
political  science  and  civil  compacts  can  ever  give 
to  the  organic  law  of  a  commonwealth.  It  takes 
its  place  among  the  instrumentalities  of  Provi- 
dence;  associates  with  itself  sublimer  interests 
than  mere  earthly  government;  looks  to  an  end 
beyond  iu  immediate  purpose,  and  thus  speaks  to 
the  heart  and  challenges  reverence. 

Every  thing  .connected  with  our  position,  his- 
tory, progress,  points  out  the  United .  States  of 
America  as  the  land  of  the  future.  The  physical 
features  of  our  continent,  presenting  such  marked 
contrasts  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  indicate  a 
form  of  civilization  that  could  not  exist  elsewhere 
on  the  globe.  It  is  strikingly  adapted  not  only 
to  greatness  of  empire,  but  to  that  peculiar  form 
of  greatness  which  seeins  to  be  renerved  for  our 
inheritance.  Compared  with  the  Old  World,  it 
shows  in  its  difierent  configuration,  in  its  simplicity 
and  unity  of  plan,  in  the  range  of  its  mountains 
and  the  scope  of  its  plains,  that  it  is  singularly 
fitted  to  sustain  the  diversified  interests  of  a  vast 
nation ;  to  give  those  interests  unity  while  It  allows 
and  stimulates  the  largest  variety ;  to  call  out  local 
resources  and  awaken  local  power,  but,  at  the  same 
time  and  with  extraordinary  facility,  establishing 
means  of  rapid  and  extensive  intercourse,  bind- 
ing the  parts  together,  and  blending  all  in  a  great 
and  magnificent  society.  Not  less  favorable  is  its 
oceanic  position  to  foreign  commerce.  Taken  in 
whole,  it  is  a  wonderful  provision  for  the  intelli- 
gence, sagacity,  eneiigy,  restlessness,  and  indom- 
itable will  of  such  a  race  as  the  Anglo-Saxon — a 
race  that  masters  physical  nature  without  being 
mastered  by  it — a  race  in  which  the  intensest 
home-feelings  combine  with  a  love  of  enterprise, 
adventure,  and  colonization  —  a  race  that  fears 
nothing,  claims  every  thing  within  reach,  enjoys 
the  future  more  than  the  present,  and  believes  in  a 
destiny  of  incomparable  and  iromeasnrable  grand- 
eur. Without  the  least  extravagance  it  may  be 
said  that  there  never  was  such  a  character— such 
elements  of  activity,  foresight,  sovereignt}*— acting 
on«  theatre  so  broad,  so  ample,  so  wonderful.  It 
is  the  only  country  that  holds  out  any  general 
prospect  to  humanity  —  that  oflers  ideas,  senti- 
ments, hopes  for  general  diffusion — that  has  an 
educative  power  for  the  world  in  its  principles  and 
institutions.  Where  else  is  there  a  natioiudity 
more  distinct,  more  self-defining  and  self-project- 
ing, yet,  withal,  so  open,  free,  and  cordial  in  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  its  receptiveness— so  ab- 
sorbing, but  retaining  all  its  vigorous  and  nnyield- 
ing  individuality?  Where  else  are  there  such 
forces  of  conservatism  and  progress  always  acting 
and  interacting?  Where  else  is  to-day  a  new 
birth  out  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  a  picture 
for  the  imagination  to  paint  from  fresh  mate- 
rials ?  This,  then,  is  the  grand  idea  of  the  coun- 
try, viz. :  The  Futurb.  According  to  that  idea, 
every  thing,  hitherto,  has  been  shaped.  Where 
menhave  come  in  conflict  with  it  and  resisted  its 
sway  they  have  been  set  aside.  Where  measures 
have  intetriered  with  its  mighty  potency  they  have 
been  swept  away.  It  is  the  central  and  command- 
ing truth  in  all  our  institutions,  in  all  our  diplo- 
macy and  legislation,  in  all  our  career,  whether  as 
seen  in  domestic  policy  or  in  foreign  negotiation. 
Beginning  with  the  great  idea  of  Kobinson,  **  That 
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God  hath  more  trnth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His 
Holy  Word** — watching  the  slow  evolvings  of  the 
sentiment  of  a  vast  forward  movement  as  Chris- 
tianity is  set  free,  North  and  Sonth,  fh>m  hierarch* 
ical  shackles,  and  left  to  assert  its  own  mi^jestic 
sway,  tracing  a  parallel  action  in  politics,  by  which 
the  American  Constitution  gave  us  a  government 
that  preserved  the  value  anid  dignity  of  local  in- 
stitutions, and  yet  harmonised  them  with  Federal 
authority — and,  above  all,  following  out  the  growth 
of  those  educational  and  moral  agencies  that  have 
mainly  contributed  to  form  a  public  opinion,  this 
day  and  ^vermore,  our  security  and  our  glory — 
seeing  this  with  an  eye  that  looks  to  the  heart  of 
things,  and  reads  the  soul  beneath  the  symbol,  it 
were  indeed  a'deadness  surpassing  belief  that 
could  fiiil  to  mark  the  insignia  of  Providence  in 
these  far-spreading  and  high-reaching  wonders. 
True  now  as  true  of  old  in  Uoreb:  ^'^Put  off  thy 
thou  from  off  thy  feet;  fot  the  place  whereon  thou 
ttanekst  is  holy  grimnd." 

BT  the  time  these  words  are  in  print  tlie  great 
work  will  be  an  (4d  story.  Wonder  is  not  an 
enduring  emotion.  The  mind  of  the  worid  can  not 
be  kept  stretched  to  ecstasy,  and  experience  will 
be  already  correcting  imagination  in  the  resolts  of 
the  ocean  telegraph. 

How  we  have  talked  and  written  about  it! 
How,  like  cockneys,  we  have  half  distrusted  our 
own  enthusiasm  and  theorised  against  our  hopes ! 
Between  the  newa  of  the  laying  and  of  the  first 
transmitted  message,  how  the  orators  who  had 
rounded  all  their  periods  must  have  shuddered  lest 
they  had  fired  their  salutes  too  soon !  What  was 
to  become  of  Mr.  Field's  glor}'  if  the  thing  would 
not  work?  There  was  cerUinly  a  space  of  very 
disagreeable  suspense,  happily  dispelled  by  the  mes- 
sage, like  the  fog  of  a  dog-day  rooming  by  the  sun. 

Such  an  occasion  is  the  holiday  of  rhetoric.  It 
is  permitted  to  run  wild.  It  can  not  leap,  or  fHsk, 
or  flash,  too  much,  too  high,  or  too  far.  Its  most 
grotesque  gyration  is  moely  the  fhmtic  effort  of 
words  to  describe  the  indescribable— to  foretell  the 
future — to  express  confident  prophecy  in  ttfms 
grand  enough  for  the  idea  of  prophecy. 

Sometimes  it  fails — sometimes  it  succeeds— not 
in  expressing  the  inexpressible,  but  in  touching 
and  kindling  a  sympathetic  emotion— in  making 
ns  seem  to  see — in  evoking  unexpected  analogies 
and  relations — in  painting  striking  pictures — in 
filling  the  world  for  a  moment  with  an  eloquent 
noise  of  festivity. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  people  should  be  too  wise. 
Dr.  Lardner  is  an  eternal  (not  to  speak  irreverent- 
ly) scarecrow  in  the  field  of  scientific  demonstra- 
tion and  prophecy.  The  Doctor,  as  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  charming'liie  of  George  Stephenson,  the  en- 
(;ineer,8eeroed  to  have  a  personal  objection  to  steam. 
That  this  hot  vapor  must  be  put  down,  was  deafly 
the  worthy  savant's  conviction ;  and  so  he  demon- 
strated and  proved,  and  as  fost  as  he  showed  con- 
clusively how  certain  things  couldn't  be  done, 
steam  did  them ;  until,  it  is  only  Just  to  state,  the 
Doctor  fairly  succumbed  to  steam  and  progress : 
his  skepticism  was  changed  into  superstition,  and 
he  flew  to  the  other  extreme,  declaring  that  he  did 
not  now  see  why  men  should  not  be  shot  from  point 
to  point  like  beans  through  a  tin  tube. 

Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner,  A.B.C.D.E.F.G.H.I., 


etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  sosrecrow 
in  that  field.  But  the  unwary  did  not  heed  Uia. 
and  we  had  learned  articles  proving  that  the  At- 
lantic cable  could  never  succeed  under  the  exit- 
ing conditions— and  a  great  deal  of  faifeienee  was 
added— so  that  the  leveling  of  the  Bocky  Momit- 
ains  could  hardly  have  been  news  more  unexpected 
than  that  of  the  triumph  of  the  telegraph  when  tt 
last  it  came.  But  after  the  rhetorical  pyrotech- 
nics that  biased  and  flew  all  over  the  land  upon  the 
first  announcement  there  came  an  uneasy  dcUj. 
No  met$age  had  passed,  and  what  were  signals? 
Dr.  Lardner  brought  out  his  phQoeophy  agaia,  uA 
having  suggested  a  hundred  ingenious  b^K>thesM 
why  after  all  the  cable  was  not  really  laid,  be  wooU 
have  doubtless  proceeded  to  the  proof,  when,  qb- 
happily,  the  message  of  her  Majesty  flashed  throsgfa 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  hearts  of  England  sod 
America  beat  together. 

Shall  we  say  that  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  v« 
parted,  and  that  on  the  4th  of  Atigust,  1858,  we  vera 
reunited?  that  the  mother  and  child,  after  long  es- 
trangement and  then  friendly  correspondence,  it 
length  took  each  other  to  their  hearts  and  breathed 
a  mutual  blessing?  Shall  we  not  all  ciy  Anea 
Mrith  ringing  bells,  and  roaring  cannon,  and  best- 
ing hearts,  and  moistened  eyes,  to  the  reply  of  tbi 
President  to  the  Queen,  **  May  the  Atlaadc  Tele- 
graph, under  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  proTe  to  be 
a  bond  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  kindred  nations,  and  an  instrument  destiDed  Ly 
Divine  Providence  to  diffuse  religfen,  dvilizatioe, 
liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  world.  In  this 
view  will  not  all  nations  of  Christendom  spoatsae- 
ously  unite  in  the  declaration  that  it  shall  be  for- 
ever neutral,  and  that  its  communicatioos  shtU  be 
held  sacred  in  passing  to  their  places  of  destinstioo, 
even  in  the  midst  of  hostilities  ?'* 

Yet  the  latter  wish  can  not  be  f^dfiOed  until 
civilization,  liberty,  and  law  prevail,  and  in  that 
happy  day  wars  shall  be  no  more.  Bow  tnlj  is 
this  last  great  result  of  scientific  progress  a  hup 
strung  worid  wide,  upon  which  the  sweet  anthem 
of  the  angels  at  the  Nativity  is  forever  chanted! 
Science  works  with  virtue.  It  is  the  hsiKJinsid 
of  Morality.  When  the  heart  wills  peace  and 
good-will,  science  hastens  to  make  it  prevail  1  he 
Atlantic  telegraph  will  serve  the  cause  of  honan 
progress  just  so  far  as  men  are  true  to  their  noblest 
instincts.  In  the  hands  of  good  men  it  will  be  a 
palm  branch  of  peace  waved  round  the  world.  In 
the  hands  of  bad  men  it  wUl  be  an  electric  match 
lighting  the  fires  and  blowing  off  the  batteries  of 
discord. 

But  in  all  great  triumphs  of  mind  over  mattir 
there  is  some^hig  so  inspiring  that  the  best  eenti- 
menta  of  the  heart  seem  for  a  little  while  to  te 
common-sense.  So  let  the  sweetest  peals  ring  oat; 
let  the  muaic  of  eloquent  lipa  and  kindling  hearts 
flow  free ;  let  the  mountain  tops  glitter  with  the 
fires  that  shall  flash  far  down  the  vallejs  hnmniag 
with  life,  the  glad  tidings,  that  Time  and  Space, 
the  old  foes  of  roan,  are  made  at  last  his  slarea 
and  that  as  Solomon  of  old  bound  the  genii  in  s 
box,  and  threw  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  les. 
so  science  has  seized  Space  and  Time,  and  made 
them  run  the  messages  of  the  wwld  along  the  Aosr 
of  the  ocean. 


•♦  DiAX  East  Cbaib,— In  looking  over  a  iwwt  Xso- 
ber  of  Ire  Monde  IlUutri  («  Parts  pabUcatioo).  I  *« 
■tmdc  with  the  perttnenoy  of  one  of  Its  oootribadoafto 
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the  tubjeet  of  a  communicAtioDf  signed  X,  in  a  recent 
Number,  vitb  jour  aocompanjing  remarks.  I  hare  made 
a  Toagh  translation  of  it,  which  I  transmit  herewith.  If 
you  think  it  worth  insertion,  nse—if  not,  bum— but  at 
any  rate  read  it ;  tliere  is  matter  for  thought  in  it,  and 
men  like  yonrself  (yon  are  not  altogether  an  abstraction) 
need  only  think  to  realise  the  Justice  of  fighting  against 
a  prejudice,  rather  than  pleading  its  existence,  to  Justify 
the  use  of  slang  terms  of  contempt  Harper  and  its  cir- 
culation may  be  considered  one  of  the  indications  of  a 
tolerably  adTanced  dvilization ;  if  it  can  not  do  any  thing 
to  diministL,  at  least  let  it  not  add  to  that  enormous  fabric 
of  prejudice  against  a  people  who  ask  for  nothing  but 
fUr  play.  Youn  very  respectfhlly, 

Scrooge  entirely  misapprehends  the  intention  of 
the  Easy  Chair's  reply  to  his  correspondent,  X  It 
did  not  plead  the  existence  of  a  prejudice  to  justify 
terms  of  contempt,  but  it  simply  stated  the  philos- 
ophy of  a  fact,  with  the  general  inference  that  a 
universal  and  unanimous  judgment  in  relation  to 
any  subject  could  not  be  easily  dismissed  as  a  pre- 
judice. But  the  Easy  Chair  was  careful  to  remark, 
in  July, "  These  things  surely  explain  the  tradition^ 
al  treatment  of  the  Jewish  race.  Of  course  they 
do  not  justify  it."  It  farther  said:  *'  No  thought- 
ful, honorable  maq  is  seriously  and  permanently 
prejudiced  against  another  for  the  reason  (the  Easy 
Cl^ir  should  have  said  "  by  reason^  ot  bis  race.'' 
Does  Scrouge  call  this  "  pleading  the  existence  of 
a  prejudice  to  justify  slang  terms  of  contempt  ?" 

How  about  charity  ? 

At  the  close  of  its  reply  the  Easy  Chair  express- 
ed its  belief  that  the  Jewish  disabilities  would  soon 
be  removed  by  the  English  Parliament.  Since 
July  the  step  has  been  taken ;  and  the  British  Par- 
liament has  practically  decided  that  a  Jew  may  be 
as  honest,  intelligent,  and  able  a  man  and  legisla- 
tor as  a  Chrbtian.  Of  course,  the  fact  was  plain 
enough  before,  and  was  matter  of  daily  experience. 
But  the  solemn  sanction  of  Parliament  indicates  a 
radical  change  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  A  Par- 
liamentary decision  is  the  final  record  of  a  popular 
conviction  in  England,  and  the  admission  of  Jews 
to  Parliament  in  the  same  month  with  the  laying 
of  the  ocean  telegraph  is  a  fact  full  of  memorable 
significance. 

The  next  step  suggested  by  the  Easy  Chair,  the 
admission  of  Jews,  not  to  Parliament  only,  but  to 
an  equal  place  in  the  charity  of  Christendom,  will 
depend  mainly  upon  themselves. 

Let  Scrouge  consider.  The  existence  of  the 
prejudice  and  its  injury  to  the  race  he  will  not 
deny,  however  he  or  the  Easy  Chair  may  differ 
about  its  proper  explanation.  How,  then,  is  the 
public  mind  to  be  disabused  of  it  ?  If  a  company 
of  men  are  reported  to  be  liars,  how  can  they  cor- 
rect the  report  ?  They  must  always  tell  the  truth. 
They  must  remember,  that  while  other  people  can 
ten  falsehoods  and  suffer  comparatively  little,  a  sin- 
gle falsehood  told  by  one  of  them  wUl  restore  all 
tlie  blackness  to  the  cloud  of  prejudice  that  over- 
hangs them,  and  undo  the  good  effect  of  the  uniform 
veracity  of  years.  So  in  every  aspect  of  honesty. 
The  Jews  are  popularly  considered  avaricious. 
Mademoiselle  Maxime  said  to  some  one  who  had 
stated  that  she  was  of  the  same  £uth  with  Rachel, 
**  No,  I  am  a  Jewess — she  is  a  Jew."  Now  how  can 
tbey  abolish  this  impression  ? 

Is  there  more  than  one  way  ?  Can  they  do  it 
except  by  being  uniformly  fldr  and  generous? — 
eminently  and  notoriously  so  ? 

Scrouge  will  eagerly  reply  that  it  is  not  right  to 
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demand  an  extraordinary  virtue  of  any  one  dais 
of  society;  that  men  mixing  together  in  aflBdrs 
must  be  judged  by  common  standards. 

We  do  not  deny  it.  We  simply  ask  Scrouge,  as 
a  man  mixing  with  other  men  in  affairs,  whether 
— granting  the  pr^udice  to  exist— the  avarice  of  a 
Jew  will  not  injure  the  general  reputation  of  his 
race  more  than  the  equal  avarice  of  a  Christian  ? 
It  is  undoubtedly  wrong  that  it  should  be  sa 
Good  men  will  fight  against  it.  But  if  any  Jew 
be  seriously  troubled  by  this  kind  of  reputation, 
and  resolved  to  correct  it,  he  will  accept  the  hard 
terms,  and  urge  his  fellows  to  the  same  course. 
Will  not  Scrouge  allow  that  if  a  man  has  been  sent 
to  jail  half  a  dozen  times  for  stealing-^ltheugh  it 
may  have  been  unjustly  each  time— when  he  is 
working  with  a  man  who  has  never  been  caught 
in  any  oflbnse,  and  a  pocket-book  is  missing,  it  will 
be  much  harder  for  the  first  man  to  avoid  suspicion 
than  the  last,  who  may  be  the  real  culprit  ? 

That  is  a  homely  way  of  putting  the  case  of  the 
Jews—even  granting  that  tjieir  reputation  has  no 
shadow  of  reason  in  their  historical  career. 

There  b  no  question  of  the  immense  injustice 
that  has  been  done  the  Hebrew  race,  and  a  fervent 
Christian  might  well  ask  himself,  "  Ought  I  not 
to  honor  that  race  forever  in  the  person  of  one  of 
which  God  incarnated  himself?"  The  same  race 
crucified  Him,  doubtless.  But  the  race  was  es- 
sentially the  same,  notwithstanding.  And  if  it  is 
to  be  cursed  as  having  slain  Christ,  is  it  not  more 
to  be  blessed  as  the  one  which  His  incarnation 
disUnguished  ? 

These  are  grave  questions,  but  they  are  insepa- 
rable firom  the  subject.  They  are  especially  to  be 
pondered  by  those  Christians  who  so  flippantly 
speak  of  * '  the  cursed  race."  Did  the  Master  .make 
the  Jews  an  exception  to  His  golden  rale  ?  Nay, 
in  the  very  hour  of  His  agony  did  He  not  cry, 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do?"  Will  any  disciple  propose  to  be  more 
just  than  his  Teacher  ?  Will  any  Christian  calm- 
ly venture  to  curse  those  whom  Christ  would  not 
denounce? 

The  little  story  which  Scrouge  sends  the  Easy 
Chair  follows.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  rights  of  Jewish  men  among 
Christian  men. 

Tncs  was  when  the  Jew  was  compelled  to  wear 
a  horn  on  his  head ;  when  he  was  prohibited  fh>ra 
bathing  in  tl^  Seine ;  when,  it  being  considered  ne- 
cessary to  hang  him  (a  not  nnf^equent  occurrence), 
he  was  hung  between  two  dogs.  Thank  Heaven, 
that  period  is  far  enough  back.  At  present  the  Jews 
may  well  consider  France  their  Promised  Land. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  book  was  published  en- 
titled ' *  The  Jews  Khags  of  the  Epoch."  Kings  of 
Finance  they  most  assuredly  are.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  cite  the  evidences.  Cremienx  at  the  bar — 
Halevy,  Bachel  in  the  dominion  of  art— these  are 
doubtless  royal  names.  It  may  almost  be  said 
that  there  are  no  longer  Jews  in  France— more  es- 
pecially in  the  heart  of  France— the  true  centre  of 
modem  civilisation. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  What  is  the  true 
test  or  measure  of  a  nation's  civilization  ? 

For  certain  travelers,  the  most  advanced  people 
is  that  one  requiring  the  greatest  quanthy  of 
gloves;  for  others,  the  presence  of  the  most  nu- 
merous police;  for  others  yet,  the  abundance  of 
writing-masters.    According  to  my  notion,  that 
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coontiy  is  the  most  civilised  where  the  Jew  is 
plAoed,  legally  and  socially,  on  the  best  footing. 

Look,  for  example,  at  what  occurred  a  few 
weeks  since  at  Tunis.  An  Algerine  merchant, 
condemned  to  prison  by  the  French  Consol,  had 
been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  authorities 
of  Tunis.  The  Dey  or  Douletti,  the  next  person 
in  authority  to  the  Bey,  learning  that  the  prisoner 
was  a  Jew,  takes  a  fancy  that  tiie  ordinary  prison 
discipline  is  a  trifle  too  insipid,  and  adds  a  ragout 
of  one  hundred  lashes  applied  to  the  bare  back. 

On  reading  this  item,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of  Tunb  are  somewhat  be- 
low the  zero  of  European  civilization.  I  have  since 
learned,  however,  that,  by  the  earnest  interference 
of  our  Consul,  the  Bey  has  compelled  the  Douletti 
to  make  the  amende^  and  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  lacerated  victim  a  snm  of  money  by  way  of 
indemnity. 

From  this  second  circumstance  I  deduce  the  in- 
ference that  the  civilization  of  Tunis  is  }'et  one  de- 
gree above  that  of  Morocco,  which  certainly,  under 
similar  circumstances,  would  have  required  much 
more  urgent  pressure.  And  thus,  in  ascending  the 
scale  as  I  apply  my  theory  to  other  European  na- 
tions, I  find  that  Germany,  which  withhcdds  from 
the  Jews  social  equality — England,  which  closes 
upon  them  the  doors  of  Parliament— lure  behind  us 
in  point  of  civilization ;  not  but  that  among  our- 
selves even  there  are  gradations  of  opinion  on  this 
question.  In  certain  provinces  of  France—Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  for  instance — prejudice  seems  to  pre- 
vail over  right,  and  from  time  to  time  the  passions 
of  another  age  break  forth. 

Thus  I  am  much  deceived  if,  in  a  little  lawsuit 
which  has  just  taken  place  in  Golmar,  there  was 
not  %  something  more  than  a  simple  question  of 
violation  of  contract  or  mere  civil  interest.  Ton 
may  judge. 

On  the  28th  day  of  June,  1854,  a  Catholic  named 
Willig  sold  to  an  Israelite  by,  the  name  of  Hirsch, 
for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  francs,  a  house  situ- 
ated in  Hanstatt. 

This  house  had  formerly  been  the  vicarage  of 
the  commune.  The  front  had  been  ornamented 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  the  faith- 
ful had  been  wont  to  prostrate  themselves.  The 
contract,  duly  executed  before  a  notary,  contained 
a  clause  in  which  the  purchaser  bound  himself  to 
respect  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  upon  the  front 
of  the  conveyed  premises — ^to  retain  it  in  its  place, 
without  the  right  to  remove  it. 

Strange  to  relate,  from  that  moment  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful  seemed  to  augment  in  a  fearful 
degree.  Every  day  there  appeared  a  long  file  of 
pilgrims,  who  came  to  prostrate  themselves  in 
front  of  Hirsch*s  premises-— formidable  processions 
lacking  nothing  of  pomp  or  solemnity. 

By  a  singular  chance,  the  Sabbath  day  appeared 
to  be  that  on  which  the  largest  number  of  visitors 
paid  their  respects  to  Mr.  Hirsch. 

Was  it  that  the  sight  of  the  Holy  Image,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  of  Christ,  had  in  reality  re- 
lundled  the  zeal  of  the  Catholics  of  the  conmiune  ? 
or  was  it  rather  that  the  late  proprietor  amused 
himself  by  getting  np  this  sort  of  demonstration 
to  bore  the  new  occupant?  At  any  rate,  it  is 
quite  sure  the  spectacle  was  any  thing  but  refresh- 
ing to  an  Israelite ;  and  he,  accordingly,  set  him- 
self about  putdng  a  stop  to  it.  He  hit  up(to  this 
remedy. 

Some  sixty  years  prsvioiXB  the  commone  had  I 


adopted  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  a  new  stnet 
line.  Now  among  the  buildings  from  which  thb 
plan  cut  off  a  portion  was  the  one  in  qoestioo. 
What  did  Hirsch  do  ? 

He  petitioned  to  have  his  front  made  in  coo* 
formity  with  the  law,  and,  fortified  with  the  nn- 
nicipal  authorization,  he  set  himself  to  work  to 
demolish  it.  Before  doing  so,  with  charaeteristie 
caution,  anxious  to  leave  no  point  of  attadL,  he 
carefully  removed  the  statue  from  its  niche:  willi 
every  imaginable  precaution,  he  caused  it  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  charge  of  a  zealous  Catholic  of  th< 
commune. 

Things  could  not  remain  in  this  shape. 

The  seller  complained  against  Hirsdi  for  viols- 
tion  of  contract,  and  caused  him  to  be  notified  thst 
the  statue  must  be  replaced  upon  the  front  of  his 
new  walL  Hirsch  refused.  He  offered  this  il- 
temative — to  present  the  statue  to  tlie  cnnte  of 
Hanstatt,  either  to  place  in  his  own  chmch  or 
upon  the  archway  of  a  gate  along  the  road,  where, 
said  he,  it  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  when 
the  faithful  might  repair  to  worship  it  at  their  owo 
pleasure. 

These  propositions  were  rejected  and  a  Isvsoit 
ensued.  . 

Willig  was  triumphant — the  Court  authoriaed 
him  to  replace  the  statue  at  the  expense  of  flinch 
either  in  its  former  situation,  or  in  any  other  ooe- 
spicuous  spot  in  the  wall,  and  in  case  Hirsch  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  statue,  to  cause  another  to 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  said  Hirsch. 

Was  I  not  right  in  saying  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  afibir  the  old  bitterness  of  the  BUd- 
die  Age  was  apparent.  At  the  same  tioK  the  pior- 
ince  which  entertains  and  cherishes  this  feeliog-^f 
statistics  are  reliable— b  one  of  those,  aceordlog  to 
the  report  on  the  Progress  of  Edocatioe,  oocopy- 
ing  the  first  rank,  ^om  which,  in  my  opiaios, 
it  follows,  that  though  in  itself  prhnary  inatmo- 
tion  may  be  a  capital  thing,  it  b  unreasooaUe  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  perfect  instrument  of  dvilisatioe. 

A  TOUKO  gentleman  who  signs  his  note  "  Jeems 
Van  Wartenburger,  Esquire,"  entreats  some  good 
advice  of  the  Easy  Cliair  in  regard  to  his  house* 
hold,  as  he's  just  upon  the  point  of  leadiag  the 
blushing  "  Miss  Phoebe  Fitz  Fleauiy"  to  the  hy- 
meneal altar.  The  young  man  states  that  his  &- 
ther  left  him  plenty  of  money,  and  that,  at  soon  as 
the  watering  season  is  fairly  over,  he  shall  lose  do 
time,  but  summon  the  celebrated  sexton  of  Grace 
Church— the  Magnus  Apollo  of  metropolitan  society 
— and,  with  his  assbtance  (perhaps  also  with  that 
of  the  rector,  although  Mr.  Van  W.  does  not  nea- 
tion  him),  **  launch  upon  the  sea  of  matrimonr." 

Mr.  Van  W.  farther  remarks  that  in  these 
troubled  times  he  wishes  to  observe  wise  econoaB]r, 
and  consequently  can  not  consent,  while  his  fua* 
ily  consbts  only  of  himself  and  hb  wife,  to  speM 
more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  With  th« 
same  regard  to  thrift  he  proposes  to  have  no  other 
domestics  than  one  ladyVmaid  and  waithig-vio- 
man,  who  must  be  young,  blonde,  and  handsofst 
(not  to  say  beautiful).  The  spread  of  her  skirt 
must  be  less  than  that  of  her  mistress—she  mast 
not  absent  herself  f^m  the  house,  nor  fall  asle^ 
while  her  mbtress  b  away. 

Secondly,  A  chambermaid  b  wanted,  who  thall 
be  cheerful,  patient,  capable  of  appearing  gsitsa 
when  well  dressed,  **  not  given  to  airs,"  snd  fa^ 
nbhed  with  satbfiictoiy  recommendaliooi.   ^^ 
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ther  of  these  ladies  are  expected  to  wear  their  mis- 
tress's dresses  until  after  she  shall  herself  have 
worn  them  three  times. 

Thirdly,  **One  cnllured  boy,"  of  a  delicate  Ha- 
vana hne,  of  genteel  and  graceful  bearing  suggest- 
ire  of  gentlemanly  ancestry,  and  who  must  not 
use  tobacco  in  any  form. 

Fourthly^  A  coachman,  of  round  form  and  unex- 
ceptionable legs ;  of  ruby  face  and  proboscis,  who 
must  show  a  medal  Arom  Father  Mathew. 

Fifthly ^  A  footman  of  "established  principles 
and  aristocratic  physique." 

SixUdyy  A  cook,  bland  and  not  too  Ui,  She 
must  be  prompt  and  perfect,  especially  upon  Sun- 
days, when  the  master  of  the  family  entertains  his 
sdect  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  W.  will  be  un- 
able to  tolerate  any  failures. 

Seventhly  f  A  housekeeper  of  Holland  descent,  who 
might  be  a  maiden  lady ;  but  a  widow  would  be 
preferred,  without  children,  nieces,  or  cousins. 

These  retainers  must  all  be  native  bom.  Miss 
Phoebe  has  yielded  her  preference  of  a  Griaette  for 
lady's-maid,  and  a  cook  of  the  same  nation.  She 
waives  the  English  birth  of  her  coachman,  and  the 
Scotch  family  of  her  house-keeper ;  and  Mr.  Van 
W.  finds  in  her  reasonable  relinquishment  of  such 
preferences  the  most  glowing  auguries  for  his  fu- 
ture happiness. 

How  to  find  them  is  now  the  problem.  He  has 
inquired  at  all  the  Intelligence  offices,  and  all  the 
Intelligence  offices  are  crowded  with  just  such  can- 
didates— except  that  they  i^-e  not  always  native 
bom.  How  shall  the  happy  pair  find  what  they 
want? 

The  Easy  Chair  would  respectftilly  advise  call- 
ing in  the  detective  police  as  the  only  probably 
successful  resource  under  the  circumstances.  Or 
a  large  chedc  handed  to  eaclx  of  the  Intelligence 
office  agents  might  secure  their  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  induce  ^em  to  mention 
any  satisfactory  candidates  that  fell  mider  their 
notice. 

When  this  is  comfortably  accomplished — when 
they  are  all  Installed  in  the  princely  mansion  to 
which  Mr.  Van  W.  proposes  to  conduct  Miss  Phoebe 
— it  really  seems  that,  with  strict  economy,  and 
the  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  seven  accom- 
plished servants,  the  matter  might  be  managed  by 
the  youthful  pair,  so  long  as  they  are  but  two. 
Of  course  Mr.  Van  W.  would  have  to  deny  him- 
self a  yacht  and  a  large  country  seat ;  but  these 
deprivations  might  be  compensated  by  cheerful- 
ness and  rooms  at  Saratoga  and  Newport.  The 
happy  pair  must  console  themselves  by  compar- 
isons. They  must  reflect  that,  if  they  can  not  have 
a  pleasure-vessel  and  a  villa,  there  are  people  who 
positively  can  not  have  more  than  five  domestics, 
and  no(  all  of  those  native  bom !  They  must  re- 
member that  some  people  have  not  even  a  carriage  1 
'thus,  by  force  of  philosophy  and  natural  buoyancy, 
tliese  rougher  parts  of  life  can  be  smoothed  over, 
and  the  journey  be  made  at  least  tolerable— -al- 
though with  only  seven  servants  and  ten  thousand 
a  year. 

Will  Mr.  Van  W.  now  answer  the  Easy  Chair 
one  question  ? 

When  these  appliances  are  perfected,  and  Mr. 
Brown  has  imparted  his  blessing  to  the  happy  and 
blushing  pair — ^when  the  little  bridal  tour  is  ended 
and  the  honeymoon  is  in  its  middle  quarter-^when 
the  happy  pidr  have  returned,  and  the  business  of 
life  has  commenced  with  the  seven  servants— and 


every  day  Mr.  Van  W.  goes  down  town  to  attend  to 
business — the  Easy  Chair  can  see  clearly  what  all 
the  household  is  to  do— but  what  is  the  mistress 
to  do? 


Micros  is  a  young  lady  who  thanks  the  Easy 
Chair  for  returning  a  MS.  without  slamming  the 
door  in  her  face,  and  who  adds,  extravagantly  and 
despondingly : 

**I  suppose  I  may  as  wen  make  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  I  am  not  a  genius,  whose  fate  it  Is  to  live  and  die 
unknown.  Well,  as  I  always  rather  doubted  It,  It  wiU 
not  be  very  difficult  to  •rrire  at  nich  a  eonolosion ;  to  I 
will  imile  and  live  on— a  joong  lady  with  nothing  to  do, 
and  lacking  the  power  even  to  do  that  For  you  see. 
Sir,  I've  grown  tired  of  living,  though  not  quite  twenty 
yet,  and  nothing  has  any  thing  in  it  to  satisfy.  Please 
don*t  call  me  sentimental;  I  have  writhed  under  that 
imputation  more  than  once  before,  when  I  sought  coun- 
sel of  older  persons  than  myself,  and  it  only  drove  me 
bade  upon  my  unsatiB&etory  self  again.  My  brother  and 
sisters  are  all  too  old  for  me  to  attempt  doing  them  any 
good— In  &ct,  I*m  an  odd  sheep— and  now  I  think  it  is  a 
great  deal  harder  to  live  than  to  die.  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  all  this,  for  I  see  your  eyes  wandering  restlessly  to- 
ward those  papers.    So  Fll  say  good-by  I" 

The  Easy  Chair  has  known  a  great  many  young 
people  of  the  name  and  family  of  Micros.  There 
are  times  in  youth  when  a  singular  sense  of  weari- 
ness discolors  every  thing  present  and  future ;  dis- 
tempers every  relation ;  and,  while  seeming  most 
unreasonable,  is  yet  as  real  as  any  mood  can  be. 
What  else  is  Hamlet  than  the  stately  presentment 
of  this  state  of  mind  ?  Ostensibly  it  is  his  father's 
murder  and  his  mother's  shame  that  drive  him 
through  his  melancholy  career,  but  those  are  only 
the  occasi(ms,  not  the  cause  of  his  morbid  restless- 


Let  Micros  at  once  make  up  her  mind  that  she  is 
not  *'a  genius,"  and  be  thankful  she  is  no  such 
monster.  The  very  doubt  and  question  are  only 
symptoms  of  her  condition.  It  is  a  diseased  self- 
consciousness.  What  *  *  a  genius'*  may  or  may  not 
do,  is  hard  to  say ;  but  people  of  genuine  power  in 
any  way  are  not  very  likely  to  trouble  themselves 
with  wondering  whether  they  have  it,  and  wheth- 
er, if  they  have  it,  the  world  will  acknowledge  it. 
'*  A  genius,"  let  us  hope,  does  his  work,  and  bids 
the  world  go  hang. 

Let  Micros  look  at  the  case  a  moment. 

She  sends  the  Easy  Chair  a  MS.,  which  is  read 
and  returned.  She  does  the  same  thing  again, 
with  the  same  result.  That  is  to  say,  A  writes 
something  which  B  thinks  is  hardly  suitable  for 
printing.  Thereupon  A  resolves  that  he  is  no 
genius — that  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  hoped 
or  tried  in  this  life — and  that  the  sooner  he  dies  the 
better  for  all  concerned  I 

This  might  be  called  a  steeple-chase  to  conclu- 
sions. Why  should  A  make  B  stand  for  the  whole 
world?  Suppose  B  were  Shakspeare  himself^  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  his  judgment  of  litera- 
ture would  be  valuable.  The  functions  of  critic 
and  creator  are  very  different  Then,  again,  does 
not  the  immediate  surrender  to  B*8  judgment  show 
that  A  himself  secretly  doubts  whether  he  can  do 
what  he  has  attempted  ?  But  if  he  have  no  faith 
in  himself,  how  can  he  work  ?  Still  farther,  al- 
lowing it  to  be  trae  that  A  can  not  snccessfolly 
do  what  he  has  tried  to  do,  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  the  gates  of  Possibility  are  dosed,  and  that,  if 
he  can't  survey  a  field,  he  can  not  therefore  meos- 
nre  molasses  ? 
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If  Micros  Ota  down  to  write  a  poem,  and  foiU, 
what  follows  ?  That  Micros  is  not  a  good,  clever, 
hearty,  honest,  talented,  industrious  fellow,  fit  and 
worthy  to  do  twenty  desirable  and  honorable 
things  ?  Not  at  all ;  but  simply  that  Micros  is 
not  a  poet. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  with  nothing 
very  logical  that  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  a  vague 
discontent  that  rises  and  clouds  the  natural  hilar- 
ity of  youth  as  inexplicably  as  a  fog  blows  over 
the  brightest  day.  It  is  not  a  frame  of  mind  to  be 
sneered  at  and  despised,  but  rather  pitied  and  ten- 
derly entreated.  Sentimentality  is  a  convenient 
name  for  all  regret  and  sorrow  that  do  not  spring 
f^om  toothache ;  but  there  is  a  longing  of  the  soul 
which  can  not  be  explained,  but  which  begets  an 
infinite  sadness. 

'*Tbe  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow ; 
The  derotioD  to  something  afar 
From  the  Q>bere  of  onr  sorrow/* 
Certain  music  is  its  most  perfect  and  exquisite  ex- 
pression.    Now  and  then  it  is  hinted  in  poetry : 
**A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 
That  ii  not  akin  to  pain; 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain.** 

But  it  passes,  often,  like  vapors  of  the  morning. 
How  many  a  day  in  the  beautiful  August  of  this 
summer,  that  began  heavily  muffled  in  hot  mist, 
and  so  deadly  still  as  to  seem  stagnant  and  oppress- 
ive with  terrible  foreboding,  gradually  lighted  up 
as  the  hours  wore  on — slowly  cleared  in  the  sky 
and  over  the  earth — ^until,  when  noon  was  past,  a 
clear,  cool,  calm  beneficenoe  of  splendor  smote  the 
happy  soul  with  the  sense  of  perfect  summer  I    So, 
very  often,  is  it  in  human  experience.    The 
**  Fallings  firom  ns,  vanlshings. 
Blank  mifgivings  of  a  creators 
Moving  abont  in  worlds  not  realized,** 
gpradually  disappear. 

Let  Micros  satisfy  herself  that  she  is  not  senti- 
mental, and  not  be  troubled  if  she  b  called  so. 
Let  her  understand  that  she  was  not  sent  cause- 
lessly into  the  worid — that  the  Father  creates  no 
child  for  whom  he  has  not  place  and  portion.  If 
she  finds  she  has  nustaken  it,  the  fact  of  mistake 
is  an  indication  that  there  is  something  mistaken. 
Let  her  read«  and  as  she  reads,  ponder,  the  great- 
est poem,  perhaps,  of  modem  times,  Wordsworth's 
Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality.  Who 
lives  in  vain? 

*'  How  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear! 
How  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  I** 

Are  the  gems  and  flowers  therefore  useless? 
Would  it  not  be  use  enough  that  they  can  point  so 
exquisite  a  moral?  Consider  the  lilies.  Micros, 
and  remember  that  God  has  made  you  in  His 
image. 

As  the  time  of  Tlianksgiving  approaches,  it  is 
natural  that  mammas  should  ask  themselves,  as 
one,  *'  By-the-Bum,"  asks  the  Easy  Chair,  whether 
children  may  not  be  so  trained  tliat  "  no  night  may 
find  them  stuffed  like  Christmas  turkeys,**  and  yet 
not  find  them  weak,  puny,  and  spoony,  sewing 
samplers  and  conning  a  moral  Mother  Goose  ? 

The  question  is  suggested  by  the  little  sketch 
called  "  The  Quiet  Home,"  in  the  August  Number 
of  the  Magazine.    The  four  children,  who  were  so 


very  well-behaved  and  silent  with  their  crochet 
work  and  their  other  sedate  emidoyments,  and  who 
so  excited  the  admiring  envy  of  the  motber  of  s 
noisy  household,  sickened  and  died  early,  because 
the  confinement  and  employment  which  prodaoei 
the  **  quiet"  also  weakened  the  oonstitntioiii  of  the 
children. 

Now  an  old  Easy  Chair  who  loves  children,  and  • 
always  has  his  arms  full  of  gingerbread  for  them- 
who  delights  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  climb* 
ing  and  fh>licking  about  him— who  feels  hiouel^ 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  universal  uncle  to  all  darlings  in 
short  frocks  and  trowsers — ^will  hardly  be  accepted 
as  an  authority,  probably,  by  well-regulated  mam- 
mas. But  he  has  his  theory,  notwithstanding,  and 
he  puts  his  four  feet  down  in  defense  of  ceitain 
points. 

The  first  is  that,  considering  the  natnnd  lest^ 
lessness  of  children,  to  require  of  them  the  same 
gravity  and  silence  that  you  would  observe  in  ven- 
erable Easy  Chairs,  for  instance,  is  simply  absoid. 
You  might  as  reasonably  expect  a  mountain  stream 
to  flow  as  smoothly  and  quietly  as  the  Hudson,  or 
a  young  puppy  to  lie  as  sedately  upon  the  porch  sB 
day  as  old  Watch,  the  Newfoundbnd  house-dog. 
CUldren  are  naturally  gay  and  tumultuous.  Their 
health  requires  that  constant  activity.  They  most 
run,  and  jump,  and  hop,  and  play,  and  shoat  to 
keep  themselves  in  tune. 

But,  for  all  that,  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
indulge  all  their  whims  any  more  than  their  sen- 
iors. It  is  Just  as  necessary  that  a  boy  shodd  be 
obedient,  as  that  he  should  take  exercise ;  and  the 
only  rule  seems  to  be  that  he  should  be  reasonably, 
and  not  unreasonably  repressed.  To  hisist  that  be 
shall  never  make  any  noise  in  the  house  is  fiDolish; 
but  to  allow  him  to  l>e  just  as  nmsy  as  be  chooses 
is  equally  foolish.    • 

No,  dear  madame,  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down ;  but  you  may  fairly  say  that  erery  esse  is 
to  be  determined  for  itself.  English  efaildrm,who 
are  the  heartiest  and  healthiest,  are  often  the  *'best^ 
behaved*  *  of  any  in  the  world.  American  children 
are  usually  disagreeable  (especially  in  ears  and 
steamboats),  because  they  are  suffered  to  tyrannize 
over  their  parents.  In  fact,  no  man  can  trsvel 
much  without  perceiving  that  generally  both  the 
traveling  parents  and  children  ought  to  be  soondly 
whipped  together. 

However,  madame,  do  yon  think  a  silly  old 
Chair,  that  can  never  see  a  child  crying  bnt  he  is 
very  apt  to  fall  to  sniveling  himself^  is  a  proper 
philosopher  upon  these  points  ?  The  whole  mat- 
ter lies  in  your  own  good  sense. 


Thb  Easy  Chair,  like  his  Weeki§  friend,  the 
Lounger,  will  have  to  set  up  a  Letter-Box,  if  hii 
friends  continue  to  send  him  such  kind  tokens  of 
their  regard. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  <'Zillah,"  in  Salem,  vho 
wishes  to  know  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the 
various  articles  which  please  her.  The  Easy  Chair 
is  sorry  to  say  that  she  speaks  of  the  brtUiant  gen- 
iuses who  prepare  the  monthly  intellectnal  ban- 
quet of  this  Magoaxnty  as  the  **  literaiy  H.  Soven 
who  concoct  it  !'*  So  long  as  they  are  regarded  ai 
cooks — as  individuals  in  white  caps  and  a^mms,  and 
red  faces,  carrying  sauoe-pans  and  turning  stevs 
— tlie  self-respect  and  t$j^  dm  corps  of  the  EtsT 
Chair  forbid  an  answer. 

From  Wissacasset  **  Justia"  sends  a  fristtdlr 
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greeting.  She  says:  **Hy  home  is  an  old  stone 
house  that  overlooks  the  wildest  part  of  the  river/' 
and  she  has  only  the  hills  and  rocks  and  river  for 
society,  as  the  nearest  house  is  far  away.  *'  Jns- 
tia"  adds :  "  Alas !  I  am  plain,  but  I  trust  I  am 
good — I  believe  that  generally  follows."  Does 
*  she  remember  what  Audrey  »Aya  in  **  As  you  like 
it?'*  Up  in  the  old  stone  house  she  reads  good 
books,  and  presses  in  them  the  flowers  she  gathers 
in  her  ramUes.  The  Easy  Chair  values  her  letter 
none  the  less  because  he  can  only  acknowledge  and 
not  print  it. 

Fbom  Hardin,  Illinois,  writes  C.  £.  N.  It  is 
curious  that,  in  a  happy  home  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  a  young  friend  of  the  Easy  Chair's  should 
be  so  sadly  sentimental.  Let  her  take  care  that  it 
does  not  annoy  the  husband  with  whom  she  is  so 
happy  in  those  '*  romantic  scenes."  For, 
**  Lady,  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  Nature  live." 

'^E.  Grhabmb"  tells  of  a  young  person  who 
said: 

**What  a  fool  I  have  been. 
That  I  am  no  autboreia  is  easily  seen, 
*Tifl  a  gift  to  the  favored,  of  which  Fm  not  one; 
I  think  for  the  future  I'll  let  it  alone.** 

Good  manners  prevent  the  Easy  Chair  from  de- 
nying the  justice  of  the  conclusion  or  deprecating 
the  resolution. 


A  POET  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  tells  the  Easy 
Chair  what  it  really  was  that  Katy  did.  But  it 
must  still  be  a  secret  to  the  world.  Only  poets 
know  it,  and  all  these  long,  cool,  sweet  autumn 
evenings  the  air  is  loud  with  the  charge.  O  Cath- 
erine, how  could  you ! 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

AwAT  in  a  little  northern  district  of  France, 
where  the  land  reaches  out  in  granite  and  slaty 
bluffs  toward  mid-channel,  lies  the  town  and  the 
harbor  of  Cherbourg.  Tou  might  go  through 
France  a  hundred  times  and  never  see  it;  you 
might  sail  up  and  down  all  her  coast  and  never 
touch  there ;  only  yacht  men  from  Cowes,  which 
ia  over  opposite,  occasionally  dropped  in  to  buy 
their  clarets  and  Champagne. 

And  yet,  latterly,  this  same  little  north  town  of 
Cherbouig  has  come  to  be  talked  of  every  where; 
not  alone  by  reason  of  the  Queen's  visit  (though 
that  be  something),  nor  by  reason  of  the  Imperial 
visit  wholly,  but  for  its  show  of  gigantic  masonry ; 
a  Cyclopean  wall  against  the  sea,  and  Cyclopean 
towers  and  bastions  to  defend  it. 

Ton  have  seen  the  history  of  this  matter  already 
in  your  papers.  Let  us  keep  our  record  good,  by 
summing  up  what  relates  to  a  great  fact  of  the 
hour.  Cherbourg  was  a  city  of  the  great  Cssar ; 
at  least  the  medieval  chronicles  call  it  CcuarU  Bur- 
ffus,  fh>m  which,  Chereburgnm  and  Chereburtum. 
Tradition  says  an  old  Danish  King,  by  name  Ai- 
grold,  held  his  court  there  in  the  year  945 ;  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror  founded  a  hospital  there  of 
which  traces  exist ;  and  the  King  Henry  II.,  with 
his  pretty  Queen  Eleanora,  had  bowers  upon  the 
hills  overlooking  the  harbor.  Stpries  of  sieges  and 
eaptures ;  of  English  and  French  rule  succeeding, 
bdong  to  it.  But  always  it  was  little  dapper  Cher- 
bourg, whose  great  harbor,  all  open  to  the  north 
(though  it  had  water  which  might  float  four  hun- 


dred war-ships),  was  no  refuge  againat  storms.  The 
magnificent  Louis  XIY.  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  it  safe,  and  sent  his  great  marshal,  Vauban, 
to  measure  it  and  study  it,  and  contrive  how  it 
might  become  the  northern  arsenal  of  France.  The 
marshal,  true  to  his  duties,  went  there,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  studies  is  still  hanging  in  a  chart  which 
is  treasured  in  the  H6tel  de  Yille. 

But  the  project  proved  too  grand  for  the  day  and 
was  abandoned ;  but  new  wars  quickened  the  sense 
of  need,  and  Louis  XYI.  revived  the  plan.  The 
engineers  of  his  day  (1784)  suggested  that  trun- 
cated cones  of  timber,  or  huge  broad-bottomed 
tubs,  should  be  floated  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  and  then  filled  with  stones  and  sunk— the 
dyke  being  completed  by  throwing  in  masses  of 
rock  upon  either  side.  Arthur  Young,  who  visited 
France  at  this  time,  discourses  in  this  style  about  it : 

"The  French  possess  no  port  for  ships  of  war  from 
Dunkirk  to  Brest,  and  the  former  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving only  frigates.  This  deficiency  has  been 
Iktal  to  them  more  than  once  in  their  T^ars  with 
England,  whose  more  favorable  coast  affords  not 
only  the  Thames,  but  the  noble  harbor  of  Ports- 
mouth.     To  remedy  the  want,  they  planned  a 

mole  across  the  open  bay  of  Cherbourg. 

The  effect  of  the  eight  cones  already  erected,  and 
the  bank  of  stone  formed  between  them,  has  been 
to  give  perfect  security  to  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  intended  harbor.  Two  40-gun  ships 
have  lain  at  anchor  within  them  these  eighteen 
months  past  by  way  of  an  experiment,  and  though 
violent  storms  have  happened  in  that  time,  these 
ships  have  not  received  the  smallest  agitation ; 
hence  it  is  a  harbor  for  a  small  fleet  wiUiout  do- 
ing more For  wars  with  England,  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  secure  harbor,  so  critically 
situated,  they  consider  as  equal  to  almost  any  ex- 
pense ;  at  least  this  importance  has  its  full  weight 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Cherbourg.  I  remarked, 
in  rowing  across  the  harbor,  that,  while  the  sea 
without  the  artificial  bar  was  so  rough  that  it 
would  have  been  unpleasant  for  a  boat,  within  it 
was  quite  smooth.  I  mounted  two  of  the  cones, 
one  of  which  has  this  inscription — Louis  JCF/.,  tur 
ce  premier  cont,  Schoui  le  6  Jum,  1784,  a  vu  Vim- 
mersion  de  celid  de  Vest  U  23  Juin^  1786.  On  the 
whole,  the  undertaking  is  a  prodigious  one,  and 
does  no  trifling  credit  to  the  spirit  and  enteri^'ise 
of  the  present  age  in  France." 

But  it  needed  only  a  few  storms,  such  as  come 
once  in  half  a  decade  of  years,  to  overset  the  cones, 
and  to  strew  their  wreck  throughout  the  bed  of  the 
harbor.  .  Then  came  the  thwacking  Bevolutionary 
times,  in  which  little  Cherbourg  was  forgotten  in 
the  talk  about  the  guillotine  and  Robespierre.  Tet 
the  Revolution  had  its  strategy  and  its  engineers, 
and  its  need  for  them.  There  was  a  new  national 
outcry  for  a  great  harbor  of  refuge  on  the  north 
coast  of  France,  and  Cherbourg  was  talked  into 
notoriety  once  more. 

A  new  scheme  was  devised ;  the  timber  cones 
were  abandoned,  and  immense  granite  walls  were 
sunk,  filled  in  with  fragments  of  rock.  For  years 
this  progressed  successfolly,  and  Napoleon  found  it 
risen  above  the  level  of  the  water.  At  once  he 
saw  its  need  and  its  capacity  for  military  defense. 
He  ordered  a  fort  constructed  upon  the  centre  of 
the  mole,  and  straightway  the  fortification  lifted 
its  embrasures  above  the  level  of  the  harbor.  Bar- 
racks, too,  were  built,  and  the  works  extended  year 
after  year. 
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In  1808  an  extraordinary  storm  burst  upon  the 
harbor :  the  waves,  carried  to  an  onasoal  heij^ht, 
snbmeiged  all  the  boildings  raised  upon  the  dyke, 
and  by  the  force  and  suddenness  of  their  shocks, 
swept  them  all  away,  save  only  the  cabin  of  the 
commandant  of  the  prison;  and  making  a  wide 
breach  in  the  masonry,  poured  over  and  through 
it  with  tremendous  violence.  There  were  at  the 
time  upon  the  dyke  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
soldiers  and  workmen,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  were  drowned ;  sixty-nine  were  saved 
by  finding  shelter  in  hollows  among  the  stones;  and 
thirty-eight  found  their  way  off  in  a  boat,  which 
they  managed  with  infinite  difficulty  to  reach  dur- 
ing a  temporary  lull  in  the  tempest 

By  this  storm  the  work  of  sixteen  years,  in 
sinking  g^at  blocks  of  granite,  was  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  the  whole  mass  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  mere  rubble-bed. 

Could  the  work  ever  be  made  effective  ?  Losses 
had  been  immense:  the  plans  of  the  greatest 
engineers  had  been  proven  worthless.  Even  the 
foundations  of  the  dyke,  it  was  found  by  sur- 
vey in  1828,  had  been  shifted  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

Still  the  glory  and  honor  of  France  demanded 
the  triumph,  and  the  work  went  on. 

Louis  Philippe  brought  the  vigor  of  a  fresh  ad- 
ministration and  a  comparatively  popular  govern- 
ment into  strong  contrast  with  the  indolent  hands 
of  the  reinstated  Bourbond. 

New  engineers  contrived  new  materiaL  No 
weight  of  stones,  it  was  found,  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  withstand  the  prodigious  force  of  the  tide 
when  lashed  by  the  north  winds.  A  concrete  was 
now  formed  of  one  part  of  small  stones  and  pound- 
ed brick,  and  two  of  lime,  and  deposited  upon  the 
loose  foundation  sloping  in  either  direction;  and 
upon  this  a  vertical  wall  raised  by  well  jointed 
and  solid  masonry.  This,  however,  yielded  to  the 
storms  of  1836 :  the  concrete  was  broken — blocks 
of  <tone  weighing  three  tons  or  more  were  raised 
twenty-two  feet  in  the  air,  and  carried  over  the 
wall  to  the  inner  side  of  the  dyke.  The  masonry 
was  broken,  and  breaches  made  through  which 
the  sea  burst  impetuously. 

Enough  remained,  however,  to  warrant  coiitinu- 
ous  prosecution  of  the  work.  Year  after  year  since 
that  day,  under  Guizot,  under  Thiers,  under  the 
Provbional  Government,  under  the  Presidency, 
and  under  the  Empire,  the  laborers  upon  the  dyke 
and  fortifications  of  Cherbourg  have  counted  by 
thousands.  More  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  mill- 
ions of  francs  have  been  expended  there.  Hum- 
boldt pronounced  it— so  long  ago  as  he  saw  it — ^the 
grandest  work  which  man  had  yet  accomplished. 

Why  not  honor  its  completion  with  a  festival  ? 
Four  Ught-houses  show  the  way  there  by  night. 
A  sea-wall  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  five 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  has  been  constructed  in 
water  varying  firom  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth. 
A  vast  number  of  guns  protect  it,  and  hundreds 
of  war-ships  may  lie  within  in  perfect  safety. 

Of  course  a  festival ;  of  course  Cherbourg  will 
be  visited  now ;  of  course  there  has  been  a  visita- 
tion of  monarchs,  and  tremendous  explosions  of 
gunpowder.  It  is  the  traditional  way  of  pronoun- 
cing upon  traditional  glories. 

Yet  at  the  same  time— to  a  day  almost^— a  few 
British  and  American  ships  were  consummating  a 
work  whose  issues  will  be  more  important  for  war 
or  for  peace,  and  for  the  glory  and  the  honor  which 


crown  civilization,  than  all  the  granite  wslk  ind 
the  excavated  docks  of  Cherbourg. 

Through  trials,  and  failures,  and  dangers,  aad 
discouragements,  this  other  work  of  the  telegraph 
cable  had  leaned  toward  final  accomplishmeiit; 
and  while  in  the  old  port  that  had  borne  Cesar's 
name  two  great  crowned  beads  were  firing  caanao  ' 
in  jubilant  exultation  over  the  conquest  of  cob 
little  harbor  from  the  sea,  American  boys  wen 
kindling  bonfires  of  rejoicing  because  men  lud 
learned  to  talk  and  send  messages  of  peace  throigh 
two  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 

And  what  if  it  should  happen  that  the  tbooglit 
and  the  talk  which  passes  so  swiftly  throogli  the 
little  copper  wires  of  the  ocean  cable  should  prsrc 
stronger  for  conquest  and  stronger  for  defense  than 
the  dyke  and  all  the  towers  of  Cherboorg? 

There  was  gp'eat  pomp  (all  Paris  heeding  and 
listening  for  the  echoes)  when  the  English  Qaeei 
and  French  Emperor  joined  hands  within  the  Cher, 
bourg  dyke.  There  was  very  little  pomp  about 
the  first  exchange  of  messages  between  Bochanaa 
and  Victoria  under  ocean ;  but  does  any  body  doabt 
what  places  these  events  wiH  hold  in  the  histoj 
of  our  world  ?  Does  any  body  doubt  if  the  mes- 
sages, tame  as  you  may  count  them,  will  not  oiit> 
sound,  in  the  rattle  of  the  nineteeoUi  centuy 
march,  all  the  guns  of  little  Cherbonrg?  Noae 
of  the  metal  of  the  French  port  can  carry  death  or 
fire  more  than  a  league ;  we  will  grant  them  ten 
years  hence  a  cast  of  two  leagues. 

But  the  wire  I  Ten  years !  who  shall  redan 
the  reach  ? 

SixcE  we  have  run  away  firom  Paris  for  this 
festal  look  upon  Cherbourg  (though  we  leate  sD 
the  details  of  the  fk»  to  your  newspapers),  whj 
not  drop  down  for  an  hour  in  this  li^  September 
weather  for  a  look  upon  Bordeaux  and  its  rine> 
yards? 

First  of  Ml,  what  idea  have  you  of  vineyards? 
Purple  arches  of  vines  embowering  yonr  head? 
Gay  trellises,  where  small-feeted  maidens  cKmb? 
Clusters  of  grapes,  large  as  those  the  spies  carried 
away,  borne  on  poles  fh>m  shoulder  to  shoolder,  iu 
in  the  old  illustrated  primers  of  Scriptare story? 

We  shall  see.  There  is  no  going  from  Cher- 
bourg direct  to  Bordeaux — at  least  not  by  sea; 
and  thb  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  French  never 
travel  by  sea  when  it  is  possible  to  travel  by 
land.  The  Seine  is  a  passable  river,  large  oioagh 
for  such  boats  as  ply  under  the  London  bridges; 
but  they  run  to  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles  withoot 
great  profits  even  upon  days  c/tfke. 

There  are  very  few  coasting  steamers  hi  France. 
You  may  find  one  at  Nantes  bound  to  Bordeaos  or 
Rochelle,  but  it  is  not  a  well  appointed  craft;  yot 
will  suffer  bad  company  and  bod  attendance  if 
you  embark  upon  it.  The  better  way  is  theFreoch 
way — to  come  back  to  the  centre,  Paris,  and  g« 
direct. 

You  will  pass  through  Tours,  a  pretty  batt 
English  town  (by  reason  of  the  English  who  lore 
to  stay  there),  with  an  old  rampart  that  is  no» 
a  delightful  walk,  and  a  fair  cathedral,  and  grMA 
and  wooded  outskirts.  You  will  pass  Poitiers,  the 
capital  of  ancient  Poitou,  where  Kings  of  Engl«» 
were  Dukes  down  to  the  time  of  the  engros^ 
Charles  V. ;  but  you  will  only  pass  it,  for  it  standi 
on  a  hill,  around  which  the  narrow  streets  sweej 
in  all  kinds  of  concentricity,  embracing  queer  oM 
churches ;  and  yon  will  remember  how  tiie  blsea 
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Prince  of  England  fought  brayely  hereabout,  tak^ 
ing  captive  King  John,  and  with  this  memory- 
delighting  you,  will  hurry  on  to  Angoul^me,  mem- 
orable by  reason  of  the  old  Duchy,  of  which  it 
was  the  seat  (and  the  pears  Duchess  (TAngouUme^ 
and  so,  through  vineyards  and  smiling  country, 
joa  will  come  at  length  to  the  Gironde,  the  great 
river  of  the  south,  as  tawny  and  (below)  as  wide 
aa  the  Mississippi,  on  whose  banks  lies  the  city  of 
Bordeaux.  It  has  a  British  stir  and  bustle  that 
will  surprise  you,  and  in  the  suburbs  you  will  find 
the  same  pretty  and  neatly-kept  surburban  resi- 
dences which  belong  to  English  provincial  cities. 
Dogs  and  dahlias,  and  graveled  walks,  and  rho- 
dodendrons ;  sleek  footmen,  too,  and  little  phaetons, 
and  ponies  brought  thith^  from  LiverpooL  The 
merchants  have  the  solid  look  of  British  mercliants 
— all  which  springs  naturally  from  their  constant 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  British  ports. 

It  can  hardly  be  counted  an  agreeable  or  at- 
tractive city,  except  you  go  as  trader  or  wine- 
fancier.  A  great  square  with  its  quota  of  shade, 
and  its  walks  giving  views  of  the-  river  and  the 
shipping,  relieves  the  dustiness  of  the  town,  and  a 
huge  theatre  links  the  Bordelais  population  to  the 
gay  world  of  Paris. 

The  chdcest  claret  region  lies  northward  of  the 
city  along  the  low  peninsula  of  Medoc,  which  is 
skirted  on  the  west  by  the  beginning  of  the  flat 
iandes,  and  on  the  east  by  thQ  tawny  and  widen- 
ing Gironde.  An  easy  day  of  coaching  will  carry 
yon  through  a  score  of  sunny  villages  to  the  Cha^ 
teau  Lafitte,  lying  just  beyond  the  little  township 
of  Pauillac.  It  is  a  whitewashed,  old-fashioned, 
Frenehy  chateau,  with  extinguisher  turrets,  cu- 
riously carved  marble  mantels,  ancient  ormolu 
docks,  with  stiff  garden  coxcombery  of  the  times 
of  Vauban,  sweeping  round  the  outer  walls ;  and 
beyond  this  easy  vineyard  slopes.  Trellises  of 
scarce  two  feet  high  carry  the  vines,  and  neither  f6- 
liage  nor  the  clusters  can  conceal  the  harsh,  pebbly 
soil,  which  you  would  declare,  if  yon  were  bred  in 
a  grain-growing  county,  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
And  the  clusters  are  neither  large  nor  abundant ; 
small,  knotted,  irregular  bunches  of  grapes,  which 
are  almost  black,  and  which  do  not  tempt  the  ap- 
petite like  the  golden  clusters  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  gold  of  the  vineyards  of  Lafltte  lies  in  the  four 
hundred  hogsheads  (about  the  annual  product  in 
old  good  years)  of  Sir  Samuel  Scott's  wine. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood  lie  the  vineyards 
of  Latour,  Mouton,  and  Leoville.  You  may  pass 
them  all,  and  look  at  them  all,  in  an  easy  morning's 
drive,  arriving  at  the  village  of  Margaux,  half-way 
back  to  Bordeaux,  in  capital  season  for  a  bountiful 
dejeuner. 

Chateau  Margaux  is  a  pretentious  Italian  villa, 
wearing  a  deserted  look,  and  possessing  none  of  the 
quaintness  or  picturesqueness  of  Lafltte.  There  is, 
however,  a  picturesque  cellar  of  the  Margaux  wines, 
in  which  the  cobwebs  upon  old  bottles  make  charm- 
ing hangin£^.  If  we  bear  awfliy  a  Utre  to  wet  our 
defmmery  where  is  the  harm  ? 

St.  Emilius,  and  the  Grave  and  Sauteme  wines 
are  to  be  tasted  in  other  directions;  and  to  visit 
the  vineyards,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  Bor- 
deaux. 

For  the  fact-lovers,  let  us  jot  down  a  few  naked 
memoranda  about  this  Medoc  peninsula.  It  is  but 
a  gravel  bank  raised  some  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river  in  its  highest  portions, 
and  nowhere  more  than  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth. 


The  Umdes^  which  stretch  from  it  to  the  Biscayan 
shores  on  the  south  and  west,  produce  only  furze 
and  low  shrubs.  There  are  vineyards  upon  this 
gravel  bank  of  Medoc  which  have  the  look  only  of 
a  waste  of  white  silicious  pebbles;  others  again 
seem  to  be  of  slaty  debris ;  and  nowhere  could  you 
thrust  your  stafif  in  the  earth  more  than  an  inch  or 
two. 

Yet  upon  this  gravelly  mass  the  sun  lies  warm- 
ly and  kindly.  For  hours  after  sunset  those  peb- 
bles which  have  been  basking  all  day  in  the  light 
retain  their  heat,  and  through  all  the  night  give  it 
to  the  little  rootlets  of  the  vine.  Scarce  any  dress- 
ing is  given ;  only  ft'om  time  to  time  a  little  vege- 
table mould  is  drawn  about  them  and  washed  down 
by  the  rains.  Four  times  in  a  season  the  plow, 
drawn  by  perfectly  trained  oxen,  passes  between 
the  trellises,  alternately  covering  and  laying  bare 
the  roots. 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  crop  as  standing  water, 
either  upon  the  surface  or  within  reach  of^the  lower 
rootlets. 

The  total  produce  of  Medoc,  in  average  years 
(before  the  oidium),  was  some  two  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels ;  of  which,  however,  only  four  to  five 
thousand  were  of  the  first  growths,  as  Margaux, 
Lafitte,  Latour,  and  Mouton. 

Of  the  vintage  season  and  its  festivities  in  Medoc, 
we  excerpt  this  description  from  the  guide-books  of 
the  region :  **  The  proprietors  at  this  time  repair 
hither  with  their  friends  and  families  to  superin* 
tend  the  proceedings  and  make  merry ;  grape  gath^ 
erers  pour  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gironde  to 
assist  in  the  vintage.  Busy  crowds  of  men,  wo» 
men,  and  children  sweep  the  vineyards  from  end 
to  end,  clearing  all  before  them  like  bands  of  lo- 
custs, while  the  air  resounds  with  their  songs  and 
laughter.  The  utmost  care  is  employed  by  the 
pickers  to  remove  from  the  bundles  all  defective, 
dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe  grapes.  Every  road  is 
thronged  with  carts  filled  with  high-heaped  tubs, 
which  the  laboring  oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to 
the  pressing  trough.  This  is  placed  usually  in  a 
lofty  out-house,  resembling  a  bam,  whence  issue 
sounds  of  still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufiSciently  singular  to  the  stranger. 
Upon  a  square  wooden  trough  stand  three  or  ibur 
men  with  bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as  fast  as 
they  are  thrown  in,  to  the  tunes  of  a  violin.  The 
labor  of  constantly  stamping  down  the  fruit  Is 
desperately  fatiguing,  and  without  music  would 
get  on  very  slowly ;  a  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  every  wine-grower's  establishment ;  and  as  long 
as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its  merry  notes  the 
treaders  continue  their  dance  in  the  gore  of  the 
grape." 

If  we  should  go  from  Bordeaux  to  visit  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grave  wines  (only  a  few  hours'  ride 
away),  we  should  find  the  proprietors  full  of  hos- 
pitality ;  the  same  British  air  of  comfort  which  we 
before  remarked— the  flowers,  the  court  dog,  the 
generous  stables,  the  green  rhododendrons;  and 
within,  if  we  chanced  to  enter,  always  a  g&&i  of 
their  best  vintage— white  and  red  (it  is  a  common  er- 
ror to  count  all  Grave  wine  white>--a  dish  of  mouldy 
cheese,  and  a  plateful  of  nuts.  The  Haut  Brion 
was  a  once  famous  wine  of  the  Graves  order,  which 
has  latterly  lost  character  from  the  neglect  of  va- 
rious proprietors.  We  remember  that,  in  the  strait- 
ened times  of  1848,  all  the  contents  of  the  Haut 
Brion  cellars  were  ofiTered  at  auction,  and  corn- 
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manded  only  a  price  which  in  these  days,  at  only 
ten  years*  remove,  would  be  counted  fabulously 
smalL 

But,  after  all,  the  true  vintage  festivities  of 
France  lie  in  Burgundy,  and  not  in  Medec  The 
gravelly  soil,  the  tawny  Gironde,  the  bustling  Bor- 
deaux,  the  level  reach  of  landetf  will  not  compare 
with  those  sunny  slopes  of  the  golden  hills  by  Ma- 
con and  Dijon  which  look  ^ward  the  Rhine  and 
Switzerland.  There  is  no  intermingling  of  the  Brit- 
ish  element  of  civilization ;  nothing  recalls  Bootle, 
or  Holbom,  or  Richmond  HilL  The  peasants  are 
C^y,  dancing,  chatting  Buigundian  peasants ;  the 
hilb  all  land-bound;  the  distance  hemmed  with 
Jnras  if  not  Alps;  the  wines  unctuous  and  fira- 
grant ;  the  wine-gatherers  living,  and  loving,  and 
dancing  by  traditionary  formulsr-which  formula 
have  bases  in  the  Burgundian  nature.  If  there  be 
such  thing  as  a  charming  insouciance,  you  will  find 
it  among  the  Buigundian  grape-gatherers  in  the 
time  of  U^  Burgundian  vintage.  You  seem  to  feel 
as  you  look  on  them  (and  they  to  feel  on  whom  you 
look)  that  the  church  belfry  and  cross  are  to  save 
us  all— the  kindly  sky  to  feed  us  all— the  cluster- 
ing  cottages  to  shelter  us  all — and  the  laughing 
girls  to  love  us  alL 

We  know  no  spot  of  country  where  an  American, 
fagged  with  the  din  and  the  hot  blast  of  what  we 
cidl  Progress,  can  so  easily  and  thoroughly  forget 
steam,  and  telegraphing,  and  woman*s  rights,  and 
the  big  type  of  extras,  and  the  blaze  of  iUumina^ 
tions,  as  on  some  quiet  hiU-side  of  the  C6te  d*  Or  ia 
Burgundy,  where  the  grapes  are  purpling  upon  the 
same  gnarled  stocks  which  ripened  them  a  century 
ago ;  where  the  girls  wear  beechen  saboU  on  their 
feet,  and  on  their  faces  abounding  health  and  joy ; 
where  fete-days  gather  them,  with  the  Burgundian 
boys,  to  dance  in  meadows  far  into  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  where  railways  are  known  only  by  the  shrill 
whistle  that  comes  a  league  through  the  stillness 
of  noon  or  by  the  feathery  trail  of  vapor  which  may 
be  teen  gushing  and  wasting  along  the  valley  of  the 
Saone. 

Talk  to  these  people  of  Mr.  Field  and  the  Tele- 
graph 1  Talk  to  these  people  of  Frazer  River  and 
Spurgeon ! 

And  yet  are  these  Bnrgundians  to  be  entirely 
commiserated  ?  Would  they  give  thanks  for  a  fast 
man's  pity  ?  Would  they  change  fortunea— save 
at  a  loss — with  any  holder  of  water-lots  in  the  great 
dty  of  Cairo  ?  or  a  man  whose  wealth  lies  in  bonds 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  who  reads  at  Chi- 
cago, this  first  of  September,  the  prices  of  consols 
on  the  London  Exchange  of  yesterday? 

Will  any  ripeness  of  civiUzation  do  away  with 
these  great  contrasts?  Can  steam  come  between 
the  sun  and  the  grapes  ?  Will  there  not  be  always 
the  patient  waiting  on  the  seasons,  and  those  whose 
duty  and  whose  joy  it  shall  be  to  wait  ?  , 

OCTOBER,  russet  gray  and  sober,  with  her  nuts 
and  apples,  grapes  and  com,  promise  of  winter 
evenings  and  good  cheer,  the  social  pleasures,  do- 
mestic comforts,  glad  and  grateful  hearts — October, 
the  crown  of  the  harvest  and  the  year,  has  come  1 
These  autumn  evenings,  the  apple  parings,  the 
spinning  bees,  the  quiltings,  the  buskings,  not  to 
speak  of  the  parties  and  frolics  that  are  to  come — 
these  are  the  seasons  in  which  the  Drawer  most  de- 
lights in  the  intervals  of  toil,  and  here  he  dispenses 


his  good  things  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  owm 
well  loaded  now,  and  with  his  usual  wishes  tkit 
his  readers  may  be  liberal  that  he  may  have  the 
means  to  be  more  so  in  return,  he  opens  his  iton. 


Ok  the  top  of  the  Drawer  we  find  two  snecdotcs 
of  clergymen :  the  first  old,  but  good. 

The  celebrated  divine,  Robert  Hall,  andthe  Bev. 
Matthew  Wilkes  were,  on  one  occasion,  goests  in 
the  same  house ;  and  aifter  the  services,  held  doriof 
a  convention  of  the  denomination  of  Baptists,  were 
seated  in  the  parlor,  surrounded,  of  course,  bj  ns- 
merous  friends. 

Mr.  Ilall,  full  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  as  dteer* 
ful  as  the  painful  disease  from  which  he  sofiered 
permitted  him  to  be,  entertained  the  ladies  tsd 
was  tde  life  of  the  party.  Presently,  up  spake  did 
Wilkes—*'  I  am  surprised,  Mr.  Hall,  aAer  the  wtij 
serious  discourse  you  gave  us  this  ahemoou,  to  see 
you  display  so  much  levity  as  you  do  this  eTening." 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  said  Robert  Hall,  *'  there  is  just 
this  difference  between  yon  and  me :  you  have  your 
nonsense  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  have  mine  in  tbe  psN 
lor."     Matthew  was  quiet  the  rest  of  the  evemiif. 

The  Rev.  Dr. ,  of  Georgia,  has  a  rather 

slow  delivery,  which  was  the  occasion  of  an  amus- 
ing scene  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lunatic  Asylnm. 

At  his  last  appointment  he  was  preaching  apot 
the  absolute  necessity  of  trusting  in  Christ.  He 
was  illustrating  his  subject  b}-  the  case  of  a  msa 
condenmed  to  be  hung,  and  reprieved  under  the 
gallows.  He  went  on  to  describe  the  gathering  of 
the  crowd,  the  bringing  out  of  the  prisoner,  his  re- 
marks under  the  gallows,  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner, the  adjustment  of  this  halter,  the  prepir 
ration  to  let  fall  the  platform,  and  just  then  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance  of  the  dust-covered  coariei; 
the  jaded  horse,  the  waving  handkerchief^  the  com- 
motion in  the  crowd.  At  this  thrilling  point,  vbea 
every  one  was  listening  in  breathless  silence  (or 
the  cUnowment,  the  Doctor  became  a  little  proUx. 
One  of  the  lunatics  could  hold  in  no  longer;  he 
arose  in  the  congregation,  and  shouted,  ^^Uurrj, 
Doctor,  for  mercy's  sake,  hurry  I  They'll  haag 
the  man  before  yon  get  there !" 

A  FAIR  correspondent  in  the  Green  Moontaia 
Sute,  who  is  a  little  ahead  of  the  good  people  ii 
her  vicinity,  sends  us  an  account  of  the  grapbie 
picture  drawn  by  her  vena^Ue  nunister  in  are- 
cent  sermon,  when  he  was  making  an  illttstratMH 
firom  a  well-remembered  but  somewhat  doubtfal 
story  of  the  late  war  in  India.  The  good  man  had 
read  the  incident  of  Jessie  Brown,  of  Luckoow,  cry- 
ing, "  I  hear  the  pibroch  !  they  are  coming !"  Bat 
he  did  not  exactly  understand  what  the  pibroch  is, 
and  he  had  read  of  the  afo^oii,  as  a  war-cr}'  of  the 
Highlands,  and  with  a  dim  idea  of  the  story,  be 
proceeded : 

*'  I  have  been  reading  an  account  of  a  very  io- 
teresting  incident  that  happened  in  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  or  in  India,  I  don't  now  exactly  remembtf 
which  it  was,  but  no  matter ;  the  people  in  one  of 
the  cities,  it  was  Delhi  or  Lucknow,  or  some  other 
city  in  the  East,  were  surrounded  by  the  eoeor, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  famiJ* 
A  young  woman,  by  the  name  of,  let  me  see— it 
was— yes,  I  think  it  was  Betsey  Brown,  cried  oat, 
•  The  Mhe^broch  is  coming  1  the  sheebroch  is  cob- 
ing!'" 

That  will  do.    Let  us  pass  on  to  something  eWi 
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but  not  until  we  have  duly  chronicled  the  follow- 
ing conjectural  emendation  of  this  same  much- 
quoted  story,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  lady 
in  Connecticut.  Zoology,  we  presume,  was  the 
worthy  minister*s/arfe  .* 

**  A  good  old  Presbyterian  of  St.  Louis,  while  re- 
cently addressing  a  crowded  religious  assembly, 
said  that  Christ  was  at  the  door  ready  to  deliver 
sinners  from  bondage  and  death.  To  illustrate 
that  this  deliverance  was  at  hand,  he  related  the 
account  of  the  Scotch  lassie,  who,  daring  the  recent 
rebellion  in  Hindostan,  fancied  she  heard  one  of  the 
national  airs  of  her  country— putting  her  ear  to  the 
ground,  she  heard  distinctly  the  air,  *The  Camp- 
bells are  coming  I*  The  idea  was  scouted  by  her 
listeners,  but  the  result  proved  she  was  correct. 
The  old  gentleman  said,  *  that  as  eamelt  were  not 
used  in  that  country,  she  probably  meant  to  say, 
tUpkaniM  P  Seeing  his  audience  smile  (approval  he 
supposed)  at  his  explanation,  he  unfortunately 
went  on  to  expatiate  still  more  on  the  subject." 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  the  village  of  Eatonton, 
Georgia,  a  man  made  his  appearance  and  stopped 
at  the  tavern.  He  was  possessed  of  a  most  remark- 
able nose,  one  which  almost  monopolized  hb  entire 
fice — red,  Roman,  enormous :  it  was  such  a  nose  as 
is  only  seen  in  a  lifetime.  So  great  a  show  was  it 
that  it  attracted  universal  attention.  The  glances 
cast  at  it,  and  the  remarks  made  about  it,  had  ren- 
dered its  owner  somewhat  sensitive  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  half-grown  negro  boy  was  summoned  by 
the  proprietor  to  carry  his  baggage  to  his  room. 
Cuffee  was  much  taken  with  the  nose.  As  he  came 
out  of  the  room,  unable  to  contain  himself  longer, 
he  exclaimed,  **  Golly !  wheU  a  nose !"  Our  trav- 
eler overheard  him,  and  went  to  his  master  with  a 
demand  for  his  punbhment. 

CufPee  was  called  up,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  by-standers,  was  let  off  on  condition  that  he 
would  apologize  to  the  offended  gentleman.  Thb 
he  readily  agreed  to  do.  Walking  to  the  room 
where  our  traveler  was,  and  touching  his  hat  and 
humbly  bowing,  he  said,  **  J/ooa,  ^ou  mn*t  got  no 
note  at  all  P* 

A  Cincinnati  gentleman,  signing  himself  Pork- 
opolb,  has  another  version  of  the  origin  of  that 
sbnder  in  the  West  that  Jerseymen  are  worse  than 
Yankeee.     He  says : 

**  Fifty-four  years  since  I  passed  through  the 
Qdkker  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  my  way  to  these 
backwoods,  and  this  village  of  twelve  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  in  which  I  found  one  brick  house,  and 
where  a  lot  of  20  feet  by  100  was,  three  years  sfnce, 
sold  at  the  small  price  of  fifty-five  hundred  dollars 
per  front  foot,  that,  fifty  years  ago,  could  have  been 
bought  for  less  than  one  dollar  per  front  foot.  In 
passing  through  Pennsylvania  I  saw  a  field  with  a 
crop  I  had  never  seen  in  New  Jersey.  I  rode  up 
and  inquired  of  the  farmer  what  the  crop  was  that 
was  growing  in  hb  field.     He  replied, 

**  *A  large  number  of  Yankees  moved  here  last 
fall,  and  I  expect  the  crop  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand.' 

'*  I  then  saw  the  crop  was  hemp. 

**  *  Oh,'  said  I,  raising  my  hand,  *  I  am  not  a 
Yankee.  I  am  a  Jerteyman,  I  came  from  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.' 

*'  He  stepped  back  in  great  alarm,  and  cried  out, 

**  *  From  New  Jersey !  A  Jerseyman  !  The  very 
kind  fyf  Ycmhee  tee  wUnd  it  for  P 

**I  cleared  out  speedily.     My  companion  and 


myself  had  to  call  at  a  toll-gate,  which  was  a 
scarce  article  in  those  days.  A  female  kept  the 
gate ;  and  to  quiz  her,  we  inquired  if  she  coidd  tell 
us  how  fax  it  was  from  her  gate  to  hither  and  yon- 
der? 

**  *  Oh,'  said  she,  *  I  can.  Three  times  the  length 
of  two  foob ;  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  you  may 
lie  down  and  measure.'  " 

Herb  b  an  Indiana  contribution  to  the  Drawer : 
**  While  rummaging  over  some  old  letters  which 
I  found  stored  in  a  warehouse,  not  long  ago,  among 
others  I  picked  up  this  fragment  of  one  written  in 
verse,  by  a  soldier  in  the  ever-memorable  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  find  the 
whole  manuscript ;  bat  if  yon  think  it  worth  a  pe- 
rusal, here  is  a  part  of  it,  commencing  with  the 
sixth  stanza : 

VI. 
**  *  The  first  atempt  wm  made  to  fight 

Wm  on  December,  the  tventy-third  nlibt ; 
The  votenteere  from  TenMssee 
Was  kOd  and  captured,  sixtf-three. 

vn. 

The  next  atempt  the  BritiBh  made 
Was  on  December  the  twentj-elght ; 
Then  marched  the  invader  toward  our  line. 
Till  wee  frustrea^  their  dezine. 

vin. 

Bnt  snm  of  oar  own  men  did  yeald 
And  faul  a  victim  on  the  field ; 
Those  that  ley  kild  in  their  own  goare 
Waa  KemA  Henderson  and  dz  more. 

IX. 

On  New-Year's  rooming,  as  the  sun  did  rise, 
A  hcarcy  fog  darlccnM  the  skies; 
A  British  hen:tu>n  did  us  alarm, 
Which  made  us  all  fly  to  our  arm. 


The  battle  laitcd  that  holo  day— 
Artilerey  on  both  sides  did  play ; 
The  flerey  darts  that  at  ns  flew 
Was  kennon  baals,  and  rockets  two. 

XVL 

Wee  are  melitb  from  Tennessee, 
Tamd  ont  to  fight  for  Lihtrtee : 
Come,  let  us  Join  with  one  acord. 
And  hold  our  freedom  by  tho  Swoard. 

XVIL 
Now  vee  hare  gaind  the  victoree, 
And  cansd  our  enemy  for  to  flee ; 
We  wait  to  hear  our  Qineral  say 
Heel  march  us  back  to  Tennessee. 

XVIIL 
Then  wee  wHl  bid  Orleans  odtfv. 
And  on  oar  Journey  ireel  pushue, 
And  for  sweet  Tennessee  weel  steare. 
To  meet  oar  wives  and  sweet-harts  dear. 
From  AiTDxxw  E.  Law  son  to  Ctbvs  Mxlleb.' 
"  I  have  always  read  with  great  pleasure  that 
best  part  of  your  Magazine,  the  Drawer,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  adding  my  mite.  Nemo." 

"  Bew  Moorb  was  my  chum  at  Bliddlebury  Col- 
lege. He  abominated,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  ig- 
nored the  practice  of  holding  recitations  at  five  a.m. 
One  morning,  after  having  been  absent  for  a  week, 
he  made  hb  appearance  in  the  Astronomy  class, 
and  fell  asleep  on  the  bench.  Presently  the  Pro- 
fessor aroused  him  with  the  question,  *  Moore,  what 
btime?' 

"Ben.  *Time,  Sir?  don't  know,  Sh 
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**pROF.  *  What  is  sidereal  time?' 
*'  Beh.  '  Sidereal  time  ?  don't  know,  Sir.' 
"Pbop.  *WJiat  is  solar  time?' 
"Ben.  'Solar  time?  don't  know,  Sir.' 
"  Prof,  (severely,)  '  What  is  mean  time  ?' 
"  Ben.  (indignantly,)  *  Five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, Sir!'"  

A  COUNSELOR,  when  he  first  ''domiciled"  in 
Detroit,  was  troubled  with  "  niver  a  cint,"  and  he 
"  oncet  upon  a  time"  described  his  poverty  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  When  I  first  came  to  Detroit,  I  was  in  perfect 
rags ;  the  smallest  hole  in  my  shirt  was  the  one  I 
stuck  my  head  through,  and  I  had  to  fatave  that, 
my  only  shirt,  washed  by  the  dozen,  for  it  was  in 
twelve  pieces." 

The  Rev.  Dr. is  notorious  for  incorporating 

whole  pages  from  the  discourses  of  the  old  English 
divines  i|^to  his  sermons,  without  ever  alluding  to 
the  sources  to  which  he  is  mainly  indebted  for 
much  of  his  inspiration  and  reputation.  One  of 
his  admiring  parishioners  lately  said  to  Mr.  Fields, 
the  well-known  Boston  publisher,  "  Our  cler^man 
is  a  great  preacher ;  don't  you  think,  Mr.  Fields, 
his  style  is  magnificent,  quite  like  one  of  the  elo- 
quent old  divines  of  the  16th  century  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fields,  knowingly  winking  to 
a  by-stander,  "  his  style  is  evidently  that  of  the 
jucUcimis  Hooker," 

Tom  Cobwin,  of  Ohio,  is  much  in  the  habit  of 
cracking  jokes  at  the  expense  of  his  complexion, 
which  is  none  of  the  lightestl  Every  one  recol- 
lects the  way  in  which  he  rid  himself  of  the  impu- 
tation of  favoring  negro  suffrage  during  the  agita^ 
tion  of  that  question  in  his  State.  WhUe  speaking 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the  pro- 
negro  feeling  is  none  of  the  strongest,  he  was 
charged  with  having  favored  negro  suffrage  in  his 
speeches  on  the  Reserve. 

"  Certainly,  gentlemen,"  says  he,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  face,  "  certainly  I  favored  it  You 
would  not  expect  me  to  deprive  my^cZ/'of  a  vote !" 

One  evening,  in  his  own  parlor  in  Washington, 
while  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  his  comnlexion 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  jest  equally  gooo.  Mr. 
Hubbard,  the  Postmaster-General,  was  discussing 
with  a  young  lady  the  gradual  assimilation  of  hus- 
band and  wife  to  one  another  in  personal  appear- 
ance ;  and  they,  unable  to  agree,  came  to  Mr.  Cor- 
win,  who  was  conversing  with  a  gentleman  and 
lady  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  for  a  decision. 

"  Well,"  said  be,  hesitating  a  moment,  and  rais- 
ing his  hands  to  his  face,  "  I  don't  know  how  it 
may  be  with  others ;  but  as  for  me,  I  married  a 
white  woman  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  don't 
see  that  it  has  altered  my  complexion  any  as  yet!" 


Massachusetts  has  always  been  celebrated  for 
the  infinite  variety  of  characters  annually  assem- 
bled in  her  General  Court,  as  she  calls  her  Legis- 
lature. It  was  here  that  the  well-known  speech 
was  made  by  a  Berkshire  orator  on  the  bill  to  abol- 
ish imprisonment  for  debt :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
erality of  mankind  in  general  are  disposed  to  exer- 
cise oppression  on  the  generality  of  mankind  in 
general."  At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
Boston  brother,  who  pulled  his  coat,  and  whispered, 
*'  You  had  bettor  stop ;  you  are  coming  out  at  the 
same  hole  you  went  in  at." 


But  we  were  going  to  tdl  a  new  one.  Y^hcy 
Denton  was  dragging  his  slow  length  along  through 
a  speech  that  had  exhausted  every  thing  but  Un 
member's  own  wind,  when  one  more  impatient  tlua 
the  rest.  Colonel  Jones,  moved  that  the  Hooss  do 
adjourn. 

"  I  hope  the  House  will  not  adjourn,"  said  Den- 
ton, "tUl  I  get  through." 

"  Well,"  replied  ColonelJones,  "  at  the  rate  jon 
are  boring^  I  suppose  you  must  be  nearly  tkrousk.'* 

Mr.  Denton  was  through. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  rural  distrieti 
we  frequently  illustrate  in  the  Drawer  by  origin- 
al correspondence,  sent  to  us  in  autograph.  Ov 
Pennsylvania  friend  furnishes  a  curious  spedmen, 
with  tlie  preliminary  explanation  that "  the  letter 
is  from  a  master  collier  at  one  of  our  charcoal  far* 
naces  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  his 
employers.  Old  Jacob,  of  whom  he  compl^os  for 
not  hauling  enough  leaves  to  each  of  the  coal-pita, 
is  the  teamster ;  and  Old  Pool's  Dog  is  the  dgn  at 
a  tavern  which  stands  near  the  roadside,  betweea 
the  furnace  and  the  coal-pits :" 

HowTn«Nai  Ovcvrr  Pa 

MrSPW &Co 

please  send  the  small  bed  out  on  tiuediy 
next  for  to  hall  leaves  I  am  the  last  one  to  hollo* 
ouch  witboat  being  hart  but  this  comes  to  tite  for  tin 
lart  two  weeks  our  leaves  has  been  a  good  eal  of  boiha 
to  OS  I  cant  nor  wont  stand  it  any  longer  we  had  for  ta 
commodate  old  Jacob  for  tiie  laafc  four  pits  we  had  to 
cary  one  third  of  the  leaves  from  one  pit  to  the  other  wr 
could  we  pravail  with  htm  to  leave  any  more  tt  theffl  I 
think  if  one  of  you  would  sea  him  past  old  pools  dof  he 
would  get  along  better  nothing  more  at  preiant  trj  eo^ 
rect  this  bad  oomposeing  G  L  C- — 

there  was  two  pokes  sent  in  for  that  coffee,  with  care  «t 
found  the  coflEee  one  third  to  tobaco  and  the  other  p«zt 
straw  And  the  other  part  coffeb  a  pretty  mix 

Send  out  two  mew  baskets  for  to  pay  my  deti 


As  a  further  illustration  of  the  progress  of  lits* 
ature  in  our  enlightened  land,  take  the  IbDowhig 
"  Notice,"  the  original  of  which  we  find  in  the 
Drawer,  sent  by  a  friend  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 
Ue  says  that  he  found  it  posted  conspicaoosly  oa 
a  store-house  in  the  Okefenoke  region: 

NOTICE  TO  DR 
Wheraa  I  design  Going  to  Savanah  Soon  A  The  yetr  ar 
near  dosing  I  want  Some  money  for  acct  thst  ar  opeo  h 
alls  the  cash  is  better  to  me  than  Notes  Doe  Look  rooad 
&  help  your  umble  Servent  out  A  keep  silthii^  irtsate 
I  cant  wato  mutch  langer  as  Deveraety  is  do  poore  naoi 
Friend  P  WnxToa 


Geneva,  the  lovely  village  on  Seneca  Lain, 
furnishes  the  following  specimen  of  parliameot- 
ary  ruling : 

»'  In  this  fairest  village  of  Western  New  York, 
the  *  culled  pnssons,'  in  emulation  of  their  whits 
brethren,  formed  a  Debating  Society,  (or  the  par- 
pose  of  improving  their  minds  by  the  discnssioo  of 
instructive  and  entertaining  topics.  The  deliben- 
tions  of  the  Society  were  presided  over  by  a  vener- 
able darkey,  who  performed  his  duties  with  the  tit> 
most  dignity  peculiar  to  his  color.  The  subject  ftr 
discussion  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  writs  was, 
*  Wich  am  de  mndder  ob  de  chicken — de  hen  wot 
Ia3r8  de  egg,  or  de  hen  wot  hatches  de  chick  ?' 

*'  The  question  was  >varmly  debated,  and  tuBJ 
reasons  pro  and  con  were  nrged  and  combated  tqr 
the  excited  disputants.  Th^  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter proposition  were  evidently  in  the  majoritr,  md 
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the  President  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  that  hi» 
ijmpathies  were  with  the  dominant  party.  At 
length  an  intelligent  darkey  arose  from  the  minor- 
ity side,  and  be^^^  leave  to  state  a  proposition  to 
this  efibct :  *  S'pose,*  said  he,  *  dat  yon  set  one  doz- 
en dacli's  eggs  nnder  a  hen,  and  dey  hatch,  wich 
am  de  mudder— de  dnck  or  do  hen  ?'  This  was  a 
poser,  was  well  put,  and  rather  nonplused  the 
otlwr  side,  and  even  staggered  the  President,  who 
plainly  saw  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  had  com^ 
mitted  himself  too  far  to  yield  without  a  struggle ; 
so,  after  cogitating  and  scratching  his  wool  a  few 
moments,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  Rising  fh>m 
his  chair,  in  all  the  pride  of  conscious  superiority, 
he  announced :  *  Ducks  am  not  before  de  house ; 
chickens  am  de  question ;  derefore  I  rule  de  ducks 
out!'  and  do  it  he  did,  to  the  complete  overthrow 
of  Ills  opponents." 

Ax  Irish  bull  was  lately  caught  in  Pittsburg. 
A  correspondent  of  ours,  writing  fh>m  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  **  smoky  city,"  says : 

'*  The  animal  called  an  *  Irish  Bull'  has  often 
crossed  my  field,  but  never  but  once  have  I  wit- 
nessed the  quadruped  as  he  escaped  from  his  ver- 
dant, native  fields.  For  this  pleasure  I  was  in^ 
debted  to  atdd  John  KeUy,  John  was  a  hale,  broad- 
shouldered,  broad-footed  Patlander,  the  rich  depth 
of  whose  brogue  was  only  equaled  by  the  breadth 
of  Ills  brogans.  John's  affections  were  limited  to 
three  things;  viz.,  the  Mither  Kirk,  the  cratur, 
and  the  childer.  Of  the  latter  he  had  bestowed 
upon  his  adopted  counthry  thirteen  Young  Amer- 
i&ins.  These,  when  ranged  along  the  cabin  wall 
for  counting,  their  scalps  all  closely  shorn,  except 
a  fringe  left  for  ornamentation  about  the  forehead, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  their  heads  made 
an  ascending  gprade  of  just  three  degrees.  The  old- 
est sickened,  and  John,  fearing  the  ailment  would 
descend  over  the  whole  grade  to  the  little  foot  of 
the  pyramid,  called  for  a  little  *  docther  stuff.'  He 
got  his  prescription,  and  left  in  haste,  but  reap- 
peared again  after  several  hours,  with  a  very  ob- 
stetrical countenance,  and  his  linsey  in  dishabille.^ 
John  delivered  himself  somewliat  in  this  wise : 

**  *  I  know,  yes,  I  was  in  a  great  hurry,  but  I  just 
stopped  to  take  a  drap  with  afrmd^  cTye  mind,  Pat- 
rick and  Biddy  was  at  loggerheads,  d'ye  mmd^  and 
I  just  like  mterfared  for  pace^  and  got  baten  by  them 
both  for  my  thronble,  d*ye  mind ;  then  I  got  tired 
like,  ^yt  mind,  and  lay  down  by  the  fence  to  rest, 
and  while  I  was  slaping  some  spawn  of  a  cobbler 
aow'd  com  all  around  and  foment  me,  d'ye  mindf 
jmd  the  hogs  come — the  divil  always  was  in  the 
•wine,  any  how,  d'ye  inind— and  the  grady  bastes 
hnnted  under  me,  and  toss'd  me  about  till  they 
broke  the  vial,  d^ye  mind,  and  now  the  poor  childer 
moat  suffer,  d'ye  mmd*^  Here  John  blubbered,  but 
thinking  tears  ill  became  his  manhood,  he  arrested 
theai,  exclaiming,  *But  I  am  no  diile,  docther! 
No,  I  am  no  chile ;  and,  what  is  more,  /  was  never 
bomd  a  chile  /' 

**  John  was  doubtless  bom  a  child,  but  the  '  best 
man'  on  all  the  waters  of  Breakneck,  and  Brush 
Creek  to  boot,  was  never  much  addicted  to  the 
melting  mood." 

A  CfKctNNATi  correspondent,  jealous  of  the  fame 
of  the  Queen  City,  tells  us  how  to  make  a  pork- 
xnercbant: 

* '  Cincinnati  has  become  famous  for  her  pork  and 
ber  painters.     Sometimes  these  two  principal  de- 


velopments ci  the  local  cliaracteristics  have  inter- 
fered with  each  other,  and  the  aspiring  youth,  who 
might  have  made  a  respectable  butcher  or  packer, 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  enough  pork  to  eat,  in  his 
more  ambitious  pursuit ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  arts  have  been  occasionally  robbed  of  a  genius 
which  has  been  turned  into  the  more  lucrative  and 
Inbricative  channel. 

**  One  of  our  wealthy  merchants  affords  an  in- 
stance of  this.  When  a  boy  he  exhibited  artistic 
inclinations  which  were  the  delight  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  who  saw  a  budding  Beqjamin  West  in 
his  incipient  sketdies.  His  fisther,  viewing  things 
in  a  more  practical  light,  was  inclined  to  deprecate 
the  pursuit  of  art,  but  sensibly  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  design,  feeling  that  to  be  the  most  cer- 
tain way  of  making  the  career  inevitable.  How 
he,  at  length,  homeopathically  cured  him  is  told  in 
this  way: 

"  The  boy  was  permitted  to  point,  and  even,  frill 
of  enthusiasm,  to  desert  the  paternal  ponnting- 
house  and  hire  a  garret,  where  he  labored  most  in- 
dustriously. One  day  a  friend  of  his  father  call- 
ed upon  him  there — his  first  visitor,  by-the-way — 
and,  to  his  inexpressible  joy,  c^ve  him  a  commis- 
sion for  a  picture ;  an  epoch  that  was  sufficiently 
dilated  upon  by  him  at  the  dinner-table.  He  was 
congratulated  by  his  parent,  who,  adroitly  pretends 
ing  to  see  in  it  prospects  of  future  wealth,  succeed- 
ed in  giving  a  pecuniary  character  to  the  boy's  as 
yet  purely  ambitious  dreams  —  dreams  of  wealth 
that  encouraged  him  to  labor  in  the  three  or  four 
weelLs  that  he  wrought  upon  the  picture.  When 
it  was  finished  he  sought  with  delight  his  patron, 
whose  criticisms  were  of  the  kindest  possible  char- 
acter, and  who  received  it  with  apparent  pleasure. 
Weeks  rolled  on,  however,  without  a  word  being 
said  of  the  remuneration  he  was  to  receive ;  and  as 
no  more  'orders'  presented  themselves,  and  his 
pocket-money,  more  lavishly  spent  since  he  had 
felt  sure  of  his  art  paying,  was  insufficient  to  pur- 
chase new  materials,  he  finally  presented  himself 
to  his  patron,  and  modestly  suggested  the  payment 
for  his  picture. 

"  Hb  friend,  appearing  greatly  astonished,  as  if 
he  had  misunderstood  him,  cried, 

"*Pay?' 

"  *  Yes,  Sir,  if  you  can  spare  it  now,* 

"*PayI  Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  impu- 
dence. What  I  pay  for  a  picture  I  Ridiculous  I' 
And  he  laughed  as  if  the  idea  was  a  good  joke. 
*  Oh  no,  my  young  fHend,'  he  continued,  with  a 
serious  manner, '  I  never  thought  you  wished  re- 
muneration for  such  trifling  amusement    John! 

go  after  Master  F 's  picture,  and  give  it  back 

to  him.' 

**  The  mortified  boy  took  the  canvas  and  return- 
ed, despairingly,  home.  As  if  by  accident,  that 
day  his  fother  asked  him,  at  dinner,  what  he  had 
bought  with  the  money  he  had  made.  Unable  to 
reply,  and  disgusted  with  a  profession  so  poorly 
appreciated,  young  F went  back  to  the  count- 
ing-house the  next  day ;  and  now  laughingly  at- 
tributes to  Uie  picture  hanging  in  the  library  the 
cause  of  his  present  prosperity ;  while  it  is  sidd — 
and  the  number  of  other  paintings  on  his  walls 
confirms  the  report— that  other  artists  have  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  the  painter  became 
a  pork  meaehant." 

"  A  FKW  months  ago,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  I 
observed  in  the  Drawer  an  anecdote  or  two  of  that 
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great  and  g^ood  man,  the  late  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hart- 
ford.    Permit  me  to  oflRer  yon  another : 

'*  Bey.  Dr.  Strong  and  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  New 
York,  sometimes  visited  each  other.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  while  Dr.  M.  was  visiting  in  Hart- 
ford, the  two  Doctors  one  day  took  a  wiUk  togeth- 
er. Now  the  stoop  of  Dr.  Strong*s  residence  was 
of  freestone,  and  constructed  after  the  old  Yankee 
pattern ;  that  is,  two  stone  slabs,  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness each  to  form  a  step,  laid  npon  each  other,  the 
upper  being  smaller  than  the  lower.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  comer  of  the  lower  stone  had  been 
broken  and  laid  up  loosely ;  so  when  the  two  cler- 
gymen returned  from  their  walk,  and  were  ascend- 
ing the  steps,  Dr.  Mason  stepped  upon  the  broken 
comer,  which  turned  over  with  him,  and  caused 
him  to  stumble. 

**  *  Brother  Strong,*  he  exclaimed,  'why  don't 
you  mend  your  ways  ?' 

** '  I  would,*  said  Dr.  S., « If  I  were  a  Mason.*  " 

8HADOW& 
As  the  sammer  eve  declines, 
And  the  fading  glory  shines 
Throngh  the  shadoir  of  the  pines; 

And  the  vestem  wind  doth  Inreak 
From  his  noontide  rest,  and  vake 
Music  on  Uie  silent  lake; 

As  loir  the  dreaming  echoes  brood, 
Thioagh  the  fidnt  odors  of  the  wood. 
There  comes  a  stirring  of  the  blood, 

Thrffling  to  my  heart  with  pain. 
As  though  hidden  voices  came 
From  the  buried  Past  again ; 

And  I  feel  thy  presence  near, 

T^tb  thy  calm  brow  and  waving  hair. 

Shining  through  the  twilight  air; 

Light  is  in  thine  earnest  eyes, 
Like  the  gleam  of  starry  skies 
En  the  summer  dawn  arise. 

And  a  haunting  voice  I  know 
Bpcaketh  to  roe  soft  and  low, 
As  in  days  of  long  aga 

Ah !  those  days,  when  wo  forsook 
Wisdom's  dusty  tomes,  and  took 
Knowledge  from  life's  pa8sion>book ; 

Beading  in  each  othex^s  eyes. 
And  our  trembling  low  replies, 
All  itB  burning  mysteries! 

Still  I  seem  to  clasp  thy  hand. 
While  the  shadows  o*er  tbo  land 
Deepen  swiftly  as  we  stand 

In  eommunlon  low  and  sweet, 
While  my  bounding  pulses  beat 
Music  to  the  moments  fleet! 
•  •  «  • 

Darker  now  the  shadows  fall. 
And  the  boding  owlets  call 
From  the  ruined  homestead  waU. 

Ah !  I  clasped  a  form  of  air! 

Gone  from  the  Night  thy  presenoe  fair, 

lieaving  me  to  my  deqpair! 

Western  simplicity— not  greenness,  but  genu- 
ine candor  and  character— are  seen  in  the  following 
incidents,  sent  to  the  Drawer  by  a  distant  corre- 
spondent : 

**  In  a  wild  Western  neighborhood,  where  the 
sound  of  the  church-going  bell  had  never  been 
heard,  notice  was  given  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  A , 


a  distinguished  Presbjrterian  divine,  would  {tesdi 
on  a  certain  day. 

**  The  nativM,  who  consisted  mainly  of  those 
hardy  pioneers 'who  have  preceded  civilizatioQ, 
came  in  crowds  to  hear  him.  They  had  an  indis. 
tinct  idea  that  preackin^  was  something  to  be 
heard,  and  all  intended  to  hear  it 

"  After  the  service  had  begun  a  raw-boned  himt- 
er,  with  rifle  in  hand  and  all  the  accoutrements  of 
the  chase  about  liim,  entered  and  took  the  only  ts. 
cant  seat — a  nail-keg  without  either  liead.  Tbt 
current  of  the  preacher's  thought  led  him  into  t 
description  of  heaven  and  its  inhabitants.  With 
great  power  he  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  baUts- 
Uon  of  the  blessed,  and  was  assigning  each  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  his  sppropriatt 
place.  His  Calvinistic  tendencies  led  him  to  re- 
serve the  Apostle  Paul  for  his  dimaeteric  With 
his  eye  fixed  on  the  highest  point,  and  with  an  np- 
ward  gesture  that  seemed  to  be  directed  to  the  loft- 
iest altitude  of  the  heavenly  places,  he  said, 

" '  And  where,  my  brethren,  shall  we  seat  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ? — where,  I  ssy,  shill 
we  place  the  Apostle  Paul  ?' 

"  Then  pausing,  to  give  the  imaginatioa  tune  to 
reach  the  elevation  designed  for  the  Apostle,  he  fix- 
ed his  eye  on  our  hero  of  the  rifle.  He,  thinking 
the  address  personal,  rose  instantly,  and  replied, 

**  *  If  he  can't  do  no  better  be  can  take  my  sett* 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  that  climax  was  oer- 
er  reached." 

"  Thebb  was,  some  years  ago,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  our  State,  a  very  pompous  gentleoian  of 
the  legal  profession,  who  somewhat  resembled  as* 
cessity  (in  knowing  no  law),  but  whose  huge  body 
and  conceited  manners  made  him  tlie  bott  of  hb 
professional  brethren.  At  the  same  bar  practiced 
a  keen,  active,  energetic,  little  lawyer,  almost  a 
dwarf  in  stature,  but,  intellectually,  very  mock 
the  superior  of  his  ponderous  friend.  It  happened, 
during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  court,  that  a  rery 
heavy  rain  fell,  and  one  morning  the  wide  street 
which  separated  the  court-house  and  tavern  was 
ankle-deep  with  water. 

"  *  B— ,  my  dear  little  fellow,'  said  the  gigan- 
tic W y  *you  never  can  get  across  the  street  in 

this  flood ;  you  will  certainly  drown.  I  ihall  have 
to  take  you  across  on  my  back !' 

"  *  Ton  would  have  more  law  on  your  badL  than 
you  ever  had  in  your  head,'  was  the  ready  retort" 

A  Prxladelphiaic  writes :  **  What  a  great  svo- 
cess  is  your  charming  Magazine  1  When  the  fint 
number  came  out  I  was  in  New  York,  and,  dming 
with  a  party  of  literary  gentlemen,  the  new  Maga- 
zine was  handled  without  gloves.  It  was  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  it  could  not  live.  But  now, 
what  work  so  welcome  in  every  famOy,  with  some- 
thing for  the  young,  and  something  fv  the  old,  and 
the  Drawer  for  every  body  ?" 

"  You  have  probably  never  heard,"  writes  a 
Western  correspondent,  "  of  a  rabbit  being  shot 
dead  without  powder,  lead,  or  gun.  Tour  Drawtf 
is  a  great  institution,  but  it  never  had  such  a  ttoi^ 
as  the  veritable  one  I  am  about  to  relate.  A  few 
weeks  ago  three  young  men  of  our  town  wen  r»> 
turning  home,  about  sunset,  when  one  of  them  (wbo 
was  an  active  hunter)  espied  a  rabbit  about  tvcn- 
ty-five  yards  ahead  of  them,  ei\}oying  the  cool  of 
the  evening.   As  soon  as  the  ^-oong  qxHtsmsa  lav 
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tlie  rabbit  he  whispered  to  his  companions  to  halt. 
Deliberately  lifting  his  walking-cane  np  to  his 
shoulder,  he  held  it  to  his  sight  as  if  it  were  a  fowl- 
ing-piece, took  good  aim,  and  imitated,  as  near  as 
possible,  with  his  voice  the  report  of  a  guQ— bang  I 
The  poor  little  rabbit  jumped,  fell  heels  over  head, 
gave  two  or  three  cries,  and  lajr  on  his  back,  with 
his  legs  standing  up  in  the  air,  shivering  in  the  ag- 
onies of  death.  When  the  party  got  up  to  it,  it  was 
dead.  Judge  of  the  surprise  of  the  young  men 
when  they  saw  the  effect  of  their  companion's  im- 
itation g^nn-shot  report  I  They  thought  at  first 
that  the  little  thing  died  of  fright ;  but  on  turning 
it  over  they  saw  their  mistake,  its  head  being  sat- 
urated with  blood  I  The  sportsman  himself  was 
quite  startled.  They  began  to  suspect  that  the 
days  of  witchcraft  had  returned.  But  they  pretty 
soon  discovered  that  they  were  mistaken  in  that. 
It  appears  that  the  rabbit,  when  he  was  disturbed 
by  the  bof^j  jumped,  and  struck  against  the  stump 
of  a  bush,  and  knocked  himself  lifeless !" 

2£r.  Newman  is  a  famous  New  England  sing- 
ing-master :  t.  e.,  a  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  ru- 
ral districts.  Stopping  overnight  at  the  house  of 
a  simple-minded  old  lady,  whose  grandson  and  pet, 
Enoch,  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Newman,  he  was  asked 
by  the  lady  bow  Enoch  was  getting  on.  He  gave 
a  rather  poor  account  of  the  boy,  and  asked  his 
grandmother  if  she  really  thought  Enoch  had  any 
ear  for  music. 

"Wa'al,"  said  the  old  woman,  "I  raaly  don't 
know;  won't  you  just  take  the  candle  and  look 
and  see !" 


Herb  is  as  genuine  an  Irisher  as  we  have  re- 
cently had  in  the  Drawer. 

'*  In  the  days  of  packets,  when  every  body  went 
to  Albany  from  Western  New  York  t?to  the  *  ra* 
ging  canal,'  a  company  of  six  or  eight  gentlemen 
assembled  one  evening  at  a  Hotel  in  Lyons,  to 
wait  for  the  two  o'clock  a.m.  boat.  They  spent 
the  fore  part  of  the  night  playing  cards  and  crack- 
ing jokes  and  Champagne.  When  they  retired, 
they  left  particular  orders  with  the  porter  to  call 
them  at  half  past  one.  Soundly  they  slept  till 
the  clock  struck  *  three,'  when  in  came  the  por- 
ter, yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  *  Gentlemen, 
get  up  quick,  the  boat  has  been  gone  more  than 
an  hour  P  " 


A  cou2rrT  seat,  located  in  the  Muskingum  val- 
ley, has  its  bar  frequently  enlivened  by  the  wit 
and  other  eccentricities  of  a  learned  Irish  member 
known  as  the  Doctor.  He  came  to  our  country 
when  a  boy,  went  through  and  graduated  at  one 
of  our  Eastern  universities,  was,  for  years,  a  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  and  Phe-lase-phee  (as  he 
yet  calls  it)  in  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  has  stud- 
ied and  practiced  medicine,  is  familiar  with  all  the 
dead  languages,  and  for  years  a  successful  member 
of  the  bar,  but  he  still  retains,  in  all  their  natural 
and  pristine  glory,  the  wit  and  brogue  of  his  native 
isle,  his  greatest  fault  being  a  desire  to  do  all  the 
talking,  and  never  knowing  when  he  is  done. 

On  the  trial  of  a  certain  cause,  in  which  he  was 
attorney  for  one  of  the  parties,  the  opposing  coun- 
sel found  it  necessary  to  make  a  witness  of  the 
learned  Doctor.  To  this  the  latter  objected,  but 
finally,  under  the  ruling  of  the  Court,  he  had  to 
take  the  stand.  After  a  long  and  tedious  exam- 
ination, and  after  the  counsel  who  called  the  Doctor 


to  the  stand  had  repeatedly  informed  him  that  he 
was  through,  and  finally  appealed  to  the  Court  to 
put  an  end  to  the  interminable  harangue  that  was 
following  the  last  question  put,  the  Doctor,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  and  sincerely  indignant  at  the 
interruptbn,  demanded, 

**May  it  plaise  the  Coort,  an'  hiv  I  not  a  right 
to  cross-examine  meself  ?" 

When  the  territory  now  comprising  the  State  of 
Ohio  was  first  organized  into  a  government,  and 
Congressmen  about  being  elected,  there  were  two 
candidates,  both  men  of  standing  and  ability, 
brought  out  in  that  fiartile  region  watered  by  the 
beautiful  Muskingum. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  one,  was  a  reluctant  aspirant 
for  the  honor,  but  his  friends  insisted  on  his  run- 
ning, and  also  on  his  paying  his  respects  to  the 
people  by  calling  meetings  at  various  points  and 
addressing  them.  In  one  part  of  the  district  there 
was  a  larg^  and  very  intelligent  German  settle- 
ment, and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  their  vote, 
usually  given  one  way,  would  be  decisive  of  the 
contest.  To  secure  this  important  interest,  Mr. 
Morgan,  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  paid  this 
part  of  the  district  a  visit,  and,  by  his  condescen- 
sion and  polite  manners,  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  on  the  entire  population— the  electors, 
in  fact,  all  pledging  theniselves  to  cast  their  vote 
for  him. 

Colonel  Jackson,  the  opposhig  candidate,  and 
ambitious  for  the  oflSce,  hearing  of  this  successful 
move  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  determined  to 
counteract  it  if  possible.  To  this  end  he  started 
for  the  all-important  settlement.  On  introducing 
himself  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  dis- 
sipate the  favorable  effect  of  Mr.  Morgan's  visit, 
he  was  finally  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  precinct  that 

**It  ish  no  goode  yau  cooming  hare,  Colonel 
Shackson,  ve  have  all  bromisht  to  vote  for  our 
friendt,  Miesther  Moigans." 

**  Ah  ha  1 "  says  the  Colonel ;  **  but  did  you  hear 
what  Mr.  Morgan  did  when  he  returned  home  from 
visiting  you?" 

"No,  vatvasit?" 

"  Why  be  ordered  his  chamber-maid  to  bring 
him  some  soap  and  warm  water,  that  he  might 
wash  the  smell  of  the  $ow4aroui  off  his  hands." 

The  Colonel  left,  and  in  a  few  days  the  election 
coming  off,  each  candidate  made  his  appearance  at 
the  critical  German  polls.  The  votes  were  then 
given  viva  voce^  and  you  may  judge  of  Mr.  Morgan's 
astonishment  as  each  lusty  Dutchman  announced 
the  name  of  Colonel  Schackton,  holding  up  his  hand 
toward  the  outwitted  candidate,  and  indignantly 
asking, 

"  Ah  ha,  Miesther  Morgans,  you  zee  ony  tour^ 
krout  dare  ?" 

It  is  needless  to  say  €hat  Colonel  Schackaon  took 
a  seat  in  the  next  Congress. 

One  of  our  countrymen  abroad  remembers  the 
Drawer,  and  communicates  half  a  dozen  entertain- 
ing stories. 

*'  Colonel  L was,  and  still  is,  for  aught  I 

know  to  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  for 
the  prosecution,  his  witnesses  had  been  subjected 
to  a  terrible  cross-examination  from  Mr.  Ingraham, 
who  appeared  for  the  defense.    After  the  testimony 
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for  the  State  had  closed,  Colonel  L—  said  to  his 
opponent, 

*'■  *Now,  Mr.  Ingraham,  I  intend  to  handle  yonr 
witnesses  withont  gloyes.' 

responded  Mr.  Ingraham." 


"  Judge  B was  not  only  one  of  the  best 

judges,  bat  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  sncoess- 
fdl  criminal  lawyers  in  Philadelphia  some  years 
ago.  When  the  Court  of  which  he  was  the  presid- 
ing judge  was  legislated  out  of  existence,  he  betook 
himself  again  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  was 
retained  in  nearly  all  the  important  criminal  cases 
of  that  period.  A  new  Court  had  been  formed  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  three  new  judges  ap- 
pointed, all  of  whom  were  very  hostile  to  B  , 
not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  knowledge  of 
law,  but  because  he  never  let  an  occasion  slip  to 
show  them  that  he  was  their  superior. 

**  On  one  occasion  he  was  defining  his  opinion  on 
a  point  of  law  before  the  Court  in  bimc  on  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial  in  arrest  of  judgment.  He  was  sud- 
denly stopped  by  one  of  the  judges  with, 

**  *Now,  Judge  B ,  that  is  not  the  law,  and 

you  know  it ;  and  if  you  don*t  know  it  you  ought 
to,  for  you  were  a  judge  once  yourself.* 

**  *  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  yonr  Honor,'  re- 
joined Judge  B ,  *"  there  has  been  more  than  one 

booby  upon  the  bench.' 

"  That  settled  the  hash  with  one  of  the  judges, 
but  the  other  two  were  determined  to  have  a  set-to 
with  him,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  practice  soon 
C^ve  them  the  desired  opportunity. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  *  booby'  received  his  qui- 
etus, Judge  B had  a  case  before  them,  which, 

for  particular  reasons,  he  wished  to  have  continued 
for  a  day  or  two.  B- —  was  for  the  defense.  The 
Attorney-General  was  willing  to  continue  it,  but 
the  judge  was  determined  it  should  go  on.  B 
was  nettled  at  this  discourtesy,  but  he  '  nursed  his 
wrath  to  keep  it  warm.'  The  case  was  called  up, 
the  jury  impanneled,  and  the  defbnse  was  called 
upon  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 

"  Judge  B hastily  indorsed  the  plea  of  Not 

Guilty  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  without  be- 
ing noticed  by  the  judge,  and  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  very 
unconcernedly  out  of  the  window.  The  judge  call- 
ed to  him  in  a  loud  tone, 

**  *  Judge  B ,  have  you  pkadV 

"  *  No  I  your  Honor,  I  have  not.' 

*'  Hand  me  the  bill  of  indictment,  Ifr.  Attorney- 
General,'  said  the  judge.  He  glanced  at  k,  and  no- 
ticing the  entering  of  the  plea  becaMe  very  angry. 

"  *  What  does  this  mean,  Judge  B ?'  thun- 
dered the  judge.  *  You  have  just  told  me  you  had 
not  plead  to  the  indictment,  and  here  is  your  plea 
in  your  own  handwriting.  Do  you  mean  to  insult 
the  Court,  Sir?' 

"  *  On  the  contrary,'  said  Judge  B ,  slowly 

raising  himself  to  his  full  height,  *  I  wish  to  in- 
struct the  Court.  Your  Honor  asked  me  if  I  had 
plead  to  the  indictment.  I  answered,  I  had  not, 
and  I  repeat  it.  Now  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Court,  /  have  pleaded,  I  hope  the  Court  is  satis- 
fied that  I  intended  no  insult' 

*'  No.  2  let  him  alone  thereafter. 

"  But  Judge  No.  8,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  es- 
sayed his  powers  npon  Judge  B— -  only  a  few 
weeks  later. 

"  Judge  B was  defending  a  notorious  rascal 


who  was  indicted  on  the  charge  of  Larceny.  The 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  overwhelauag, 
which  Judge  B — -—  not  only  made  no  attempt  to 
refute,  but  offered  no  testimony  in  favor  of  his  di- 
ent.  The  Judge  on  the  bench  suggested  dut,  at 
the  case  was  a  dear  one,  it  had  better  be  (obmittci 

without  argument.     But  Judge  B thonglit  ££• 

ferently,  and  stated  that  he  should  address  the  joiy. 
The  Attorney-General  opened  the  case,  and  Judge 

B followed  in  a  speech  that  partook  of  a  Fovrtk 

<^  July  oration,  a  lecture  upon  Shakspeare,  and  s 
history  of  the  French  Bevolution.  In  his  flight 
of  eloquence  he  forgot  both  his  client  and  the  flight 
of  time.  He  was  brought  to  a  sudden  check  in 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  bursts  by  the  voice  of  the 
Judge,  who  had  been  on  nettles  for  the  last  half 
hour. 

'**  *  Judge  B ,^  said  he,  polling  oat  his  wateb, 

'areyouawaroof  thetimeof  day?  Itiihalfpaflt 
one  o'clock.  Sir.' 

"  *  Well,  what  of  that?'  quietly  returned  the 
orator. 

***You  know  very  well,  Sir,*  answered  the 
Judge,  who  was  a  sallow,  meag^re-looking,  and  ex- 
tremely irritable  man,  '  that  the  Court  is  io  the 
habit  of  adjourning  every  day  at  one  o'doek  for 
dinner.  The  Conrt  has  waited  half  an  boor  ex- 
pecting yon  to  finish  your  speech.' 

**  This  was  too  much  for  Judge  B ,  and  tun- 
ing ftill  upon  the  Judge,  with  his  long  finger  ex- 
tended, exclaimed, 

"  *  I  know  your  Honor  is  a  gpreat  lover  of  Shak- 
speare— I  know  your  Honor  is  a  great  admhv  of 
the  poetry  of  the  immortal  bard;  but  there  ia  ooe 
great  truth  in  Shakspeare  that  must  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  your  Honor.  I  allude  to  that 
scene  in  King  Lear  where  the  poet,  with  great  tnitb, 
says,  ^*  The  lean^  lank,  andkitnffiyjwfffewtmldkmg 
the  ffuiltless  rather  than  eat  his  mutton  eold!*  With 
your  Honor's  permission  I  will  here  close  my 
speech.'"  

*^Mr.  Ikorabam,  who  has  appeared  before  ui 
the  Drawer,  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  Law  libra- 
ry, looking  up  some  authorities,  when  Blr.  M — » 
a  young  lawyer  of  some  promise,  bat  possessed, 
unfortunately,  of  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  breath, 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  great  haste  in 
search  of  a  book  that  he  needed  immediately  in  the 
Court  below,  and  puffed  out  in  broken  sentences, 

**  *  Oh— dear— Mr.  Ingraham— I  am— entirelf— 
out  of  breath.' 

**  *  That  is  the  luckiest  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  you,'  said  Ingraham,  and  pursued  bis  reading.* 

*'  I  uusTtell  you  a  good  story  I  heard  tome  yean 
ago  in  Northern  Germany,"  writes  a  friend, "  whet 
on  a  visit  to  one  of  its  busiest  commerdal  toims: 

*'  A  party  of  steady  old  merchanto  were  m  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  evening  at  a  club-room  to 
enjoy  a  sociable  game  of  whist  with  their  pipes  and 
beer.  One  of  the  party,  not  then  in  business,  bad 
a  habit  of  going  to  the  club-house  immediately  aft- 
er dinner,  and  to  while  away  the  time  until  the  ar- 
rival of  his  companions  drank  a  bottle  of  port  wise. 
By  the  time  his  companions  got  fairiy  seated  ftr 
play,  old  Port-wine  became  very  sleepy,  freqaeatfy 
falling  into  a  doze,  and  annoying  the  other  pUyen 
exceedingly.  They  resolved  upon  curing  boB. 
On  a  certain  evening  they  made  an  arrangenMit 
with  the  proprietor,  and  all  the  other  parties  in  the 
room,  that  when  old  Port  fell  into  his  accast^e^ 
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nap  the  lights  were  to  be  extinguished,  bat  the 
parties  were  to  continue  talking  and  calling  out 
their  play  as  if  actually  engaged  in  it.  This  went 
on  for  a  few  minutes,  when  old  Port,  waking  up, 
found  himself  in  utter  darkness. 

'* '  I  lead  the  ace  of  trumps/  said  one  of  the  con- 
spirators.    *  It  is  your  play,  Mr. >*  addressing 

the  wakened  sleeper. 

***Bnt  I  can't  play,'  said  he.  *I  can't  see— 
every  thing  is  dark.  What  is  the  meanhig  of  this  ?' 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  *  Meaning  ?  Nothing  I  Come,  come,  play  I 
don't  keep  the  game  waiting.     Tou  are  asleep.' 

**  *  No  no,  gentlemen ;  I  am  not  asleep;  /  have 
gone  blind  P 

"  The  old  gentleman  never  filled  up  the  time  by 
fining  himself  with  port  wine  after  dinner  firom 
that  time  on.     He  was  cured." 

John  Weslet  was  a  wise  roan  as  well  as  good. 
He  displayed  his  wisdom  in  the  framework  of  the 
mighty  ecclesiastical  system  that  bears  his  name, 
and  has  already  become  one  of  the  powers  in  the 
world.  In  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are 
BOW  floating  on  the  pages  of  the  current  literature 
we  find  this  brief  passage — ^worthy  of  Wesley,  wor- 
thy  of  any  body,  worthy  of  an  angel !  We  put  it 
into  the  Drawer,  and  therefore  indorse  it,  for  which 
Hr.  Wesley  would  doubtless  be  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Drawer : 

*'  Condemn  no  man  for  not  thinking  as  you  think. 
Let  every  one  enjoy  the  full  liberty  of  thinking  for 
himself.  Let  every  man  use  his  own  judgment, 
since  every  man  must  give  an  account  of  himself 
to  God.  Abhor  ever}*  approach  in  any  kind  of  de- 
gree to  the  spirit  of  persecution.  If  you  can  not 
reason  or  persuade  a  man  into  the  truth,  never  at- 
tempt to  force  him  into  it.  If  love  will  not  compel 
him,  leave  him  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all." 

A  SonrnERN  correspondent  describes  a  marriage 
ceremony  performed  by  an  Episcopal  clergjrman 
the  other  day,  the  parties  being  of  the  colored  part 
of  the  population.  Jack  was  very  anxious  to  do 
his  part  in  the  performance  creditably,  and  re- 
peated the  words  after  the  minister  in  a  full,  clear 
tone  of  voice ;  but  his  memory  was  short,  and  the 
service  was  long.  He  set  the  company  into  a  tit- 
ter by  taking  Sarah  "for  worse"  instead  of  "for 
better  or  worse ;"  but  when  it  came  a  little  farther 
on,  all  gravity  was  overthrown  by  his  attempting 
to  follow  the  minister,  who  said,  **And  thereto  I 
plight  my  troth,"  which  Jack  rendered,  in  his  own 
fashion,  **I  takes  her  upon  trust."  One  or  two 
trials,  however,  enabled  him  to  go  through,  and  he 
was  duly  joined  to  his  Sarah. 

**  Ut  supra,"  the  Latin  for  "  as  above,"  was  sad- 
ly blundered  by  one  of  the  intelligence  offices — ^not 
intelligent — a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Peterson,  resid- 
ing in  New  Jersey,  having  occasion  to  send  for 
certain  information,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  usual 
manner,  placing  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  he 
resides  at  the  head  of  his  letter.  At  the  close  he 
added,  "  My  address,  ut  supra,  C.  L.  Peterson." 
Not  receiving  any  answer,  he  wrote  again,  com- 
plaining of  the  neglect  of  the  office,  and  by  return 
of  mail  came  a  letter  stating  that  his  first  was  duly 
answered,  and  directed,  as  he  desired,  to  **Ut 
Supra,"  and  if  that  post-office  was  in  his  vicinity, 
he  would  find  the  letter  there.  This  time  the  in- 
telligeooe  men  had  directed  to  the  place  from  which 


he  dated  his  letter.  Bright  fellows !  But  speak- 
ing of  Latin  brings  us  to  another,  which  the  col- 
legians will  relbh  as  being  true  to  the  life  and  the 
letter: 

One  of  the  earliest  presidents  of  Jefierson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania,  was  the  venerable  Dr.  McMillan 
—a  man  of  great  gravity  and  dignity  of  manners. 

In  those  early  times  it  was  the  custom  for  the 
students,  when  meeting  the  President,  to  remove 
the  hat  from  the  bead,  place  it  under  the  left  arm, 
make  a  profound  bow,  and  pass  the  compliments 
of  the  day. 

Among  the  students  was  Tom  Devoe,  an  eccen- 
tric fellow.  His  father  was  a  rich  planter  of  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  as  Tom  was  always  "flush  of  money," 
the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  sport  a  gold- 
headed  cane  and  gallant  the  old  Greek  Professor's 
daughters. 

The  term  ttudentf  which  he  bore  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  the  college,  was  a  sad  mis- 
nomer. Tom's  mind  was  more  deeply  engrossed 
with  backgammon,  checkers,  and  "old  sledge" 
than  with  his  mathematics,  and  he  was  more  deep- 
ly read  in  the  lore  of  Chesterfield  than  in  that  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  In  fact,  he  was  a  shallow- 
brained,  lily-handed  fop,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  gn^at  favorite  with  a  certain  class  of  ladies,  who 
mistake  impertinence  for  wit,  and  fine  clothes  and 
affected  manners  for  refinement  and  solid  accom- 
plishments. 

But  to  our  tale.  Tom  was  one  day  walking 
down  street  arm  in  arm  with  his  friend  John  Smith, 
who  had  a  spice  of  the  wag  about  him.  Seeing  the 
President  a  few  paces  before  them,  Tom  hastily  in- 
quired, "Smith,  what  is  ^Good-morning,  Sir,'  in 
Latin?" 

"  Ego  turn  stuUuSf**  was  the  reply,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Meeting  the  President,  Tom,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved style  of  donkeyism,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing a  profound  salam,  greeted  him  with  *^^£go  turn 
ttulfusr 

"  I  am  aware  of  it,"  responded  the  President, 
making  a  slight  bow. 

This  proving  rather  unsatisfactory,  Tom  posted 
off  to  the  room  of  his  friend  Byles,  whom  he  saluted 
with,  "  Deacon,  what  is  the  translation  of  this  sen- 
tence: ^  Ego  sum  BtuttiuV* 

"/  am  a  fool  V^  responded  the  unsophisticated 
"  Deacon." 

This  told  the  whole  story.  As  novel  writers 
say,  Tom's  pkeHnx  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

Whether  the  students  hored  him  about  it  or  not, 
and  whether  the  Professor's  daughters  ever  beard 
of  it  or  not,  "deponent  sayeth  not;"  but  history 
recordeth  that  the  next  flat-bottomed  boat  that 
went  down  the  Ohio  bore  Tom  as  a  passenger. 

Lest  there  should  be  one  of  the  million  readers 
of  this  page  who  has  not  met  with  the  incident  be- 
low, the  Drawer  holds  it  up  to  view—"  a  good  deed 
in  a  naughty  world" — ^to  be  read  with  silent  admi- 
ration, and  wonder,  too,  that  such  good  deeds  are 
indeed  so  rare.  They  would  not  be  less  beautiful 
if  they  were  more  frequent ;  for  the  more  we  see 
such  beauty  the  lovelier  it  appears. 

In  old  times,  when  debtors  were  liable  to  im- 
prisonment, a  gentleman,  now  well  known  in  Phil- 
adelphia, failed,  and  was  forced  by  some  of  his  re- 
lentless creditors  to  become  the  inmate  of  a  prison. 
But  among  his  creditors  there  was  one  glorious 
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spirit,  who,  by  great  exertion,  and  by  involving 
himself,  fully  accomplished  the  liberation  of  his 
friend.  He  was  a  commission  merchant  and  part^ 
ner  in  a  honse  that  ranked  with  the  first  in  oar  city 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  without  the  slightest  taint  or 
blemish.  In  the  evening  of  his  days,  however, 
misfortune  reached  him,  and  he  found  his  house 
tottering  amidst  the  financial  storm  of  last  autumn ; 
and  while  his  distress  was  greatest,  and  his  fortunes 
looked  darkest,  the  bread  he  had  cast  upon  the  wa^ 
ters  six-and-twenty  years  before  came  floating  back 
to  his  door.  It  was  his  former  debtor's  check-book^ 
showing  a  balance  in  one  of  our  city  banks  of  (wo 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars,  with  checks  sign- 
ed in  blank  to  his  order,  and  a  request  that  be  would 
use  the  whole  or  any  port  if  it  would  be  of  service 
to  him!  

A  GORBESPOHDEirr  in  the  Interior  of  our  own 
State,  from  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear, 
sends  a  brace  of  anecdotes : 

*'  Our  statute  relative  to  highways  forbids  the 
laying  out  of  a  road  through  *  any  fixtures  or  erec- 
tions  for  the  purposes  of  manufactures.'  The  offi- 
cials of  a  neighboring  town  had  laid  out  a  highway 
which,  for  a  part  of  its  course,  embraced  within  its 
bounds  a  ditch  leading  to  a  saw-mill,  and  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Court  was  whether  that  ditch  was 
an  *  erection.*  Upon  the  one  side  it  was  claimed 
that  it  was;  but  says  Giles  H ^  the  humor- 
ous counsel  on  the  other  side,  *  A  sunken  ditch  is 
not  an  "  erection."  To  be  such  the  thing  must  be 
raised  up  above  the  ground,  not  dug  doum  below  it. 
Indeed,  your  Honors,*  says  he,  *  a  ditch  can  never 
be  an  "erection**  till  it  is  turned  bottom  upward P 
This  conclusive  argument  brought  down  the  Court, 
and  bar,  and  all,  and,  what  was  better,  the  counsel 
gained  his  cause.'* 

"This  idea  of  a  ditch  *  bottom  upward'  brings 
another  incident  to  my  mind.  I  was  once  *  near 
one  of  our  country's  bastions,'  pointing  out  to  a 
young  lady  friend  of  mine  the  guns  upon  its  walls. 
For  a  long  time  she  did  not  see  them ;  but  finally, 
willing  to  see  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  me,  she 
cried  out :  '■  Oh,  yes  I  I  see  them— that  is,  I  see 
the  holes  in  the  cannon,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  see  the  brass  that  is  around  them !'  '* 

Upper  Sandusky  contributes  a  legal  opinion 
to  the  Drawer  on  a  vexed  question.  The  case  is 
thus  stated  and  decided,  to  wit : 

"  During  the  recent  sitting  of  our  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  one  of  our  attorneys  clipped  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  a  newspaper :  '  If  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  the  view  re- 
ftises  to  return  it,  can  distance  obtain  any  legal 
redress  V  and,  attaching  it  to  a  slip  of  paper,  wrote 
as  follows :  *  The  case  is  submitted  to  the  Court 

upon  the  foregoing  agreed  statements. , 

Attorney  for  View,*  and  handed  it  to  the  subscriber, 
who  passed  it  to  the  Court  on  the  Bench,  who  im- 
mediately returned  it  with  the  following  written 
decision  or  opinion :  *  As  Me  view  undressed  would 
be  more  enchanting,  it  should  not  be  redressed. 
,  Judge  ;*  which  I  consider  the  best  im- 
promptu answer  that  could  have  been  given.*' 


"  Professor  Cox!'  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  the  "  dust  and  ashes"  man  in  Williams  Col- 
lege, adding  to  his  duties  of  sweeping  and  making 
fires  the  other  labor  of  making  up  the  beds  of  the 
students.     The  Professor  is  wise  in  his  generation, 


and  very  much  so  in  his  own  cosceit;  and  is  al- 
ways ready  with  a  reason  and  an  opinion  wbeoev- 
erachanceoccursfor  him  toput  inhiairord.  The 
beds  were  at  one  time  terribly  infested  with  bags, 
and  one  of  the  students  said  to  him  as  he  was  pur- 
suing his  work : 

** Professor,  nothing  was  made  in  vain;  vliat 
were  bed-bugs  made  for  ?'* 

Quickly,  quietly,  and  aptly,  the  old  fellov  tn- 
swered,      • 

*  *  To  show  us  that  we  have  here  no  resting  place !" 

The  President  could  not  have  answered  better. 


Hear  the  story  of  the  child  who  went  forth  into 
the  mountain  ravine.  While  the  child  wandered 
there  be  cried  aloud  to  break  its  lonelineas,  and 
beard  a  voice  which  called  to  him  in  the  same  tone. 
He  called  again,  and,  as  be  thought,  the  voice 
again  mocked  him.  Flushed  with  anger,  be  nubed 
to  find  the  boy  who  insulted  him,  bnt  eoold  find 
none.  He  then  called  out  to  him  in  anger,  and, 
withal,  abusive  epithets — all  of  which  were  fuUi- 
fully  returned  to  him.  Choking  with  rage,  tbe 
child  ran  to  his  mother,  and  com^ned  that  a  bof 
in  the  woods  had  abused  and  insulted  him  with 
many  vile  words.  But  the  mother  took  her  child 
by  tiie  hand,  and  said :  **  My  child,  theie  worda 
were  but  the  echo  of  thine  own  voice.  Whatera 
thou  didst  call  wfM  returned  to  tbee  trum  the  hiH- 
side.  Hadst  thou  called  out  pleasant  words,  pleas- 
ant words  would  have  returned  to  thee.  Let  this 
be  thy  lesson  through  life.  Tbe  worid  will  be  the 
echo  of  thine  own  spirit  Treat  thy  fellows  with 
unkindness,  and  they  will  answer  with  unkindneis; 
with  love,  and  thou  shalt  have  love.  Send  forth 
sunshine  from  thy  spirit,  and  thou  shalt  nevtf  have 
a  clouded  day ;  carry  about  a  vindictive  spirit,  and 
even  Ih  the  flowers  shall  lurk  curses.  Thou  ahalt 
receive  ever  what  thou  givest,  and  that  akme. 
Always,**  said  the  mother,  *Ms  that  child  in  the 
mountain-passes,  and  every  man  and  every  wo- 
man is  that  child." 

A  LouisiAKA  clergyman  sends  to  tbe  Drawer 
the  following  letter,  which  was  received  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  bis  parish  from  an  indignant  oonespood- 
ent  in  Virginia : 

Hoas*  Ttovs,  A-,  Oh.  «.  VStt. 

To  THB  How.  Jaxxs  B.  WAOOwn:  Sia,— You  hare 
behaved  like  an  impetiginoos  acroyli — like  those  iaqni* 
nate  oraaacrolest  who  evioua  of  my  moral  celsitode  euxf 
their  mngacity  to  the  height  of  creating  lympocksBj 
tbe  fecund  words  which  my  polymathic  gcnias  tiaei 
with  uberity  to  abiligate  the  tongues  of  tbe  weigbtka. 
Sir,  you  have  orassly  parodied  mj  own  pet  words,  u 
though  they  were  tangrama.  I  will  not  coxuxroate  r^ 
proacbesL  I  woald  obdnce  a  veil  over  tbe  atraaieotal 
ingratitude  which  has  chamiered  even  mj  nndiaoeptible 
heart  I  am  silent  on  the  fosdllation  which  my  coadfid 
fancy  must  have  given  you  when  I  oflered  to  become  jvu 
fanton  and  admincle.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  lipti^^ 
the  ablepsy  you  have  shown  in  exacerbating  me;  cm 
whose  genius  you  should  hare  approached  with  meottl 
discalcation.  So  I  tell  you.  Sir,  syncophically  and  with- 
out supervacaneous  words,  nothing  will  render  Ignosd* 
ble  your  conduct  to  me.  I  warn  ytm  that  I  will  nili* 
cate  your  nose  if  I  thought  your  moral  diathesis  eenU 
be  thereby  performed.  If  I  thought  that  I  shoold  iM 
impigorate  my  reputation  by  such  a  degladiatioa.  G« 
tagygraphic;  your  oness  inquinate  draws  oUeetttioa 
fron  the  greatest  poet  since  Milton,  and  draws  upon  ytsos 
head  this  letter,  which  will  drive  you  to  Walker,  and 
send  you  to  sleep  over  it 

**  Knowledge  is  power,'*  and  power  Is  meroy ;  so  t  viah 
you  no  roTose  that  it  nay  prove  an  eztemai  bypao^ 
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Promenades  with  hia  Ladv-Love. 


Enjoys  a  quiet  Tcte-»-lA:e  with  her. 


Seaing  bit  RiTal  approach,  be  aasnmes  an  AtU-   Tries  his  leaning  Attitude;  bnt  mistaktaa  Screen 
tnde  a  la  General  Scott.  for  a  solid  Wall. 
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Meets  with  an  Accident  in  attempting  to  recover 
himself. 


Takes  a  little  time  to  reflect  upon  his  nnpkattut 
position. 


¥#Q^, 


And  makes  a  forcible  Exit  through  the  Front  I  Reaches  home  at  last,  convinced  that  Pal  U« 
Door.  I  cant  be  graeeftil 
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FurmsJued  ly  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  800   Canal  Street^  New  York,  and  drawn  by  Voigt 
/roni  actual  articles  of  Costume, 


_--^^:^ _^  .  _    _ 

F1OURB8  1  AND  2.— PR03IBNADB  AND  DiKNBR  C08TUMK8. 
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THE  novelty  of  the  Dinner  Costdmkj 
given  on  the  preceding  page,  will  of 
itself  be  to  man}'  a  strong  recommend». 
tion,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  salt- 
able  for  any  occasion  short  of  those  which 
reqaire  fall  dress,  and  may  be  made  of 
any  material.  Here  it  is  represented 
of  mode-colored  and  Napoleon-blue  silk, 
the  dress  itself  being  of  the  former.  The 
corsage  is  a  la  Raphael^  waist  cnt  round. 
The  plaUron  is  of  hlue  taffeta,  gathered 
trans vefsely,  bordered  and  divided  by  a 
band  of  the  material  of  the  dress,  one  Inch 
in  width,  edged  with  a  piping  or  cording 
of  the  blue  sillc,  and  ornamented  with 
buttons  to  match.  The  skirt  is  double  \ 
the  upper  one,  as  well  as  the  sleeves, 
ornamented  en  tablier^  similar  to  the  cor- 
sage ;  these  puffings  being  arranged  in 
pyramids.  There  are  jocibey«  to  match. 
The  sleeves  are  large  and  full,  with 
large  puffed  under-sleeves.  An  inside 
chemisette  and  a  coif  of  black  lace  com- 
plete this  unique  and  tasteful  toilet. 
Although  we  have  indicated  the  colors 
as  well  as  the  materials  of  the  garment 
from  which  our  illustration  is  drawn,  it 
can  be  produced  effectively  in  any  col- 
ors which  harmonize  agreeably.  For 
evening  costume  the  under-sleeves, 
which  we  have  represented  closed,  as 
more  suitable  for  a  dinner  toilet,  should 
l»e  made  open.  With  this  slight  modi- 
fication, this  costume  is  equally  appro- 
priate for  the  carriage,  for  dinner,  and 
for  an  evening  dress. 


i:-  ^: 


Figure  3.— Fichu. 


Figure  4. — Cap. 


In  the  Prombnadk  Cos- 
tume the  cloak  is  composed 
of  alternate  stripes  of  moire 
antique  and  plain  taffeta.  Tlie 
front  two  are  plain,  having  an 
opening  between  them  and  the 
adjoining  moire  for  arm-holes. 
These  sections  are  arranged  in 
hollow  flutes,  and  have  an  edg- 
ing of  fringe  There  is  a  pel- 
erine trimming,  made  of  fifteen 
fluted  folds  with  a  two -inch 
fringe.  The  Bonnet  presents 
no  very  special  deviation  from 
the  styles  previously  worn. 

The  Fichu,  Cap,  and  Un- 
der-Sleeves  are  of  simUar 
construction.  All  of  them 
ore  made  of  ruches  of  illusion 
tulle,  forming  medallions,  and 
\  trimmed  with  narrow  sky-blue 
velvet,  and  bows  of  blue  taf- 
feta arranged  in  a  series  of 
loops.  The  Fichu  in  front, 
and  the  Under  -  Sleeves  and 
Cap  behind,  are  adorned  with 
floats  of  wide  taffeta  ribbon. 
A  spray  of  orange  flowers  and 
a  white  moss-rose  bud  are 
placed  alternately  in  the  me- 
dallions of  the  Fichu  and  Cap. 
In  the  Under-Sleeve  these  are 
occupied  with  bows. 


FiGURB  5.— Undkb-Slxkvs. 
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t 


A  FEW  ycftrs  apo  I  was  sojoumiiif^  for  a  day  or  two  in 
i^  the  IjeimtifLil  villapt*  of  Btirlinptoti,  Vermont,  which 
-spri^adHi  out  hu  |jk'fL«tintiy  over  a  pfi.'iule  t*lope  Mpon  tho 
c;istiTii  nuiT^iti  uf  Lnka  Ch&mj^Win.  I  had  just  come 
frL3iii  Tit'ondoTo^^a  jind  Crown  I'oiiit^  and  was  on  my  way 
^►uin'tl  St.  J.*hn"*i,  fliatnt.lM',  Monfn-jd,  and  Qiirhrc  It 
WAS  in  sultry  Aagust  At  early  dawn  I  mounted  a  horse,  and  in  company  with  a  young  lady 
|ipon  another,  rode  to  a  little  embowered  cemetery  within  sound  of  the  cascades  of  the 
charming  Winooski.  There  sleep  several  of  the  patriarchs  and  some  of  the  heroes  of  that 
northern  border ;  and  among  them  reposes  the  mortality  of  Ethan  Allen,  the  colossus  of  the 
group.  We  clambered  over  the  style,  and  waded  through  the  deep  grass,  which  was  sparkling 
with  dew,  until  we  reached  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  encanopied  by  maples  and  a  drooping  willow. 
It  is  a  tomb  appropriate  for  such  a  sturdy  republican.  Upon  a  granite  base  rests  a  plain  white 
marble  slab,  bearing  the  following  unostentatious  inscription : 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1858,  bjr  Uarper  and  Drothers,  In  the  Clerk'*  Office  of  the  Tis- 
triet  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Neir  York. 
Vol.  XVn.— No.  102.— Z  z 
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TBB 

OOSPOSBAI.  FABZ 

OV 

GENERAL  ETHAN  ALLEN 

BESTd  MQIKATH  THIS  STONX, 

THB  12tQ  DAT  OV  FKBEUAXT,  1789, 

▲QXD  50  TXAB8. 

nis  sPiaxT  TxxxD  thb  mxeoibs  of  HX8  oon, 

IM  WHOM  ALOZCS  HB  BKUXTKD  AUD  8TBOKOI.T  TBUBTBD. 

Near  this  humble  monoment  are  the  graves 
of  seyeral  of  his  relatives,  and  that  of  his  brother 
Ira,  the  earliest  historian  of  Vermont  as  a  State 
of  oar  coniederation.  Their  earth-beds  were 
inclosed  by  a  chain,  supported  by  small  granite 
obelisks,  and  curtained  with  shrubs  of  seringo, 
lilac,  and  rose.  In  the  branches  of  the  maples 
the  birds,  lately  so  silent,  were  chanting  matin 
hymns,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  went  up 
from  the  opening  petals  like  sweet  incense  to 
the  God  of  the  birds  and  blossoms.  There  was 
a  charm  within  that  consecrated  acre. 

*'I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  borial-ground  Gkxfs  Acre  I    It  is  just; 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benlKon  o*er  the  sleeping  dost 
God^»  Acre !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  lift,  alas  I  no  more  their  own.*' 
LoicarBLLow. 

There  was  a  peculiar  charm  there  in  that 
early  morning  light,  in  the  midst  of  the  birds 
and  blossoms,  and  the  unceasing  chorus  of  the 
Winooski.  History  opened  wide  her  wonderful 
volume,  romance  delineated  its  glowing  pic- 
tures, while  patriotism  and  poetry,  uniting  lofti- 
est sentiment  and  sweetest  melody,  filled  the 
heart  with  exquisite  emotions.  Who  can  stand 
at  the  grave  of  a  man  whose  deeds  sparkle  like 
diamonds  upon  the  pages  of  his  country^s  his- 
tory and  not  feel  a  spirit  akin  to  worship  stir- 
ring within  him  ?  Such  a  man  was  the  leader 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  through  many  try- 
ing scenes. 

Ethan  Allen  was  not  a  native  of  the  State  in 
whose  historic  drama  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
part.  He  was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1739,  in 
the  town  of  Litchfield,  it  is  believed,  before  his 
parents  left  there  fer  a  residence  in  Cornwall. 
He  was  not  much  favored  in  early  life  with  the 
schoolmaster's  instractions  by  book  and  birch. 
**The  critic,"  he  observes,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Narrative  of  his  Captivity,  *'will  be 
pleased  to  excuse  any  inaccuracies  in  the  per- 
formance itself,  as  the  author  has  unfortunate- 
ly missed  of  a  liberal  education. "  That  "  miss** 
did  not  affect  his  future  usefulness.  The  vigor 
of  his  intellect  and  his  physical  energy  supplied 
all  wants  of  college  learning  in  fitting  him  for 
the  peculiar  sphere  in  which  he  was  called  to 
act.  He  was  not  the  coarse,  ignorant,  unsocial, 
and  arrogant  man  whom  popular  belief  is  dis- 
posed to  contemplate  in  the  character  of  Ethan 
Allen.  He  was  not  polished  by  the  attrition 
of  refinement,  nor  was  he  expert  in  the  delicate 
arts  of  social  communion ;  for  his  home  was 
among  pioneers  in  a  rude  wilderness,  whose 


chief  reliance,  in  the  battle  of  life,  was  upon 
physical  strength  rather  than  upon  conventioii- 
al  proprieties.  He  was  truly  a  Boanerges— 
a  son  of  thunder — among  his  associates;  hoaeit 
in  his  intentions,  fearless  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  frank  in  the  expression  of  hii 
opinions,  generous  toward  his  enemies  and  op- 
ponents, eminently  judicious  in  council,  and  a 
civil  and  military  leader  who  never  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  his  followers.  Such  wai 
the  man — the  chief  instinment  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  one  of  the  sovereign  States  of  our 
confederacy — ^whose  career  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider. It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  man  so  oon- 
spicuous  should  have  passed  from  among  ns 
without  a  memento  traced  by  the  pencil  of  art 
The  true  lineaments  of  his  fkce  and  person  are 
lost  forever.* 

Ethan  was  the  eldest  of  six  brothers,  four  of 
whom,  with  himself,  emigrated  to  the  fertile 
territory  west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  which 
stretches  along  almost  the  entire  length  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  its  eastern  border.  Thither  thej 
went,  among  the  earlier  settlers,  disputed  the 
mastery  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  opened, 
with  the  axe  and  plow,  the  generous  bosom  of 
mother  earth  to  the  blessed  sunlight  and  the 
fattening  rain.  The  French  and  Indian  war 
had  just  ended,  and  no  question  of  political 
jurisdiction  over  that  wilderness  had  yet  bea 
raised  when  the  Aliens  built  their  first  rode 
cabins  there.  That  question,  however,  was 
soon  presented  to  the  settlers  for  a  practical 
decision ;  and  we  must  briefly  survey  its  histoiy 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  dawning  of  the 
public  life  of  our  hero. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  western 
boundaries  of  provinces  in  America  for  which 
charters  were  originally  obtained  from  the  Brit- 
ish monarchs  wore  wholly  indefinite,  some  of 
them  being,  by  the  words  of  the  instrument,  on 
"  the  South  Sea,"  or  Pacific  Ocean.  The  in- 
terior of  the  vast  continent  and  the  distanee 
from  ocean  to  ocean  were  unknown ;  and  the 
forecast  of  statesmen  did  not  perceive  the  proba- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  empires, 
extending  inward,  and  having,  by  necessity, 
fixed  boundaries  and  defined  sovereign  priri- 
leges.  Herein  was  concealed  the  kernel  of 
many  difficulties,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  New  England  colonies. 

When  Charles  the  Second  of  England  gare 
the  province  of  New  Netherland  (which  he  did 
not  possess)  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  eastern  boundary  was  defined  by  the  patent 
as  being  on  the  Connecticut  River,  while  the 
western  boundaries  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut were,  by  their  charters,  upon  the 
*  *  South  Sea,  *'  or  Pacific  Ocean.     Here  was  di- 

•  The  portrait  of  General  Ethan  Allen  wm  new 
painted.  The  picture  at  the  head  of  this  sitide  eon* 
tains  a  drawing  of  an  heroic  statoe  of  the  hero  msde  by 
the  skUlful  hand  of  Mr.  a  H.  Kinney,  of  BoriiDgtas, 
Vermont,  kindly  famished  to  the  writer  by  the  artist  It 
is  an  ideal  of  the  celebrated  leader.  The  dra vUif  of  tb« 
tomb  of  the  patriot  was  made  by  the  writer  at  tbs  titf 
of  his  visit  abore  alluded  to. 
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rect  and  palpable  conflict,  which  nothing  bat 
mntoal  concessions  and  compromises  could  set- 
tle. It  was  an  open  question  when  the  Duke 
obtained  his  new  possessions  by  conquest,  and 
the  name  of  the  province  was  changed  to  that 
of  New  York,  one  of  the  proprietor's  titles. 
Commissioners  settled  it,  by  agreeing  that  the 
boundary  line  between  the  New  England  proT^ 
inces  and  New  York  should  be  at  twenty  miles 
eastward  of  the  Hudson,  and  running  parallel 
with  that  river.  This  line  was  first  established 
between  New  York  and  Connecticut,  and,  by 
precedent,  some  time  afterward,  between  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire 
finally  appeared,  and,  pleading  those  precedents, 
asked  to  have  the  line  of  its  sister  colonies  ex- 
tended nortfanrard  as  its  own  definite  western 
boundary.  New  York  had  already  controverted 
the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  the  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  Connecticut  line ;  now  that  prov- 
ince  emphatically  protested  against  the  new 
claim.  As  the  country  had  never  been  sur- 
veyed or  settled,  the  claim  and  the  protest  were 
of  little  immediate  consequence,  but  of  great 
prospective  importance.  Thus  the  matter  stood 
when  Benning  Wentworth  became  governor  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1741. 

Wentworth,  on  receiving  his  commission, 
was  authorized  by  the  King  to  issue  patents  for 
unimproved  lands  within  the  limits  of  his  prov- 
ince. Settlers  were  then  penetrating  the  wil- 
derness westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
s^me  had  gone  over  the  Green  Mountains  and 
built  their  pioneer  fires  even  upon  the  wooded 
borders  of  Lake  Champlain.  Numerous  appli- 
cations for  grants  were  made,  and  in  1749, 
Governor  Wentworth  gave  a  patent  for  a  town- 
ship of  land,  six  miles  square,  near  the  north- 
western angle  of  Massachusetts,  having  for  its 
western  limit  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
two  adjoining  provinces,  or  twenty  miles  east- 
ward of  the  Hudson  Biver.  Li  honor  of  the 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire  the  township  was 
called  Bennington.  That  grant  first  brought 
the  territorial  question  between  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  to  a  direct  issue. 

New  York  claimed  the  whole  territory  north 
of  Massachusetts,  as  far  eastward  as  the  Con- 
neeticut  River,  and,  of  course,  protested  against 
the  grants  of  Governor  Wentworth,  declaring 
them  illegal  and  null.  The  latter  disregarded 
all  remonstrances,  because  he  asserted  the  claims 
of  his  province  to  be  just,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Freneh  and  Indian  war  in 
1754  he  had  issued  patents  for  fourteen  town- 
ships westward  of  the  Connecticut  River.  That 
war  periled  the  frontier  settlements,  for  Indian 
mvasions  were  frequent,  and  for  five  years  very 
few  men  were  bold  enough  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  that  northern  wilderness.  Put  when, 
in  1759  and  1760,  Canada  passed  from  under 
the  fVench  dominion  to  that  of  the  English,  and 
this  horder  territory  became  a  place  of  compara- 
tire  safety,  a  great  number  of  adventurers  sought 
possessions  there.  There  was  a  sudden  gush 
cf£  enterprise,  and  the  consideration  of  applica- 


tions for  patents  composed  much  of  Governor 
Wentworth*s  daily  business.  Within  four  years 
he  issued  grants  for  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  townships  of  the  size  of  Bennington ;  and 
that  territory,  comprising  a  greater  portion  of 
the  present  State  of  Vermont,  was  known  as 
the  *'New  Hampshire  Grants"  from  that  time 
until  the  kindling  of  the  war  for  Independence. 

The  original  proprietors  of  the  Grants  had 
received  their  domain  from  Governor  Went- 
worth on  easy  terms.  The  territorial  disputes 
had  awakened  some  doubts  in  their  minds  re- 
specting the  validity  of  their  titles,  and  many 
of  them  sold  their  lands  in  parcels  to  practioU 
farmers  at  a  large  advance.  Among  these 
farmers  were  the  Aliens  and  several  of  their 
friends  from  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  the 
township  of  Bennington  at  about  the  year  1768. 
Emigration  flowed  in  that  direction  with  a  con- 
tinually augmenting  stream.  All  the  town- 
ships became  its  receptacles,  and  were  rapidly 
filling  with  a  hardy,  independent  resident  pop- 
ulation, when  the  authorities  of  New  York  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  immediate  and  efficient 
interference,  before  it  should  be  forever  too  late. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  (then  acting  Gov- 
ernor), accordingly,  wrote  an  energetic  letter  to 
Governor  Wentworth,  protesting  against  his 
grants.  He  also  sent  a  proclamation  among 
the  people,  declaring  the  Connecticut  River  to 
be  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire.  Protests  and  proclamations  were 
alike  unheeded  by  Wentworth  and  the  people, 
until  1764,  when  the  matter  was  laid  before 
the  King  in  council  for  adjudication.  It  was 
decided  in  favor  of  New  York.  Bowing  to 
royal  authority,  Wentworth  ceased  issuing  pat- 
ents for  lands  westward  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  a  source  of  immense  wealth  for 
himself  was  thus  suddenly  checked.  The  set- 
tlers, regarding  the  question  as  one  of  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  only,  felt  very  iittle  interest  in 
the  decision,  for  they  believed  their  civil  rights 
and  property  would  be  as  much  respected  by 
the  authorities  of  one  colony  as  another.  They 
were  contented.  But  their  pleasant  dream  of 
confidence  was  soon  dispelled. 

New  York  acted  unwisely  if  not  unjustly. 
Not  content  with  the  award  of  territorial  juris- 
diction over  the  Grants,  it  was  claimed,  on 
the  authority  of  able  legal  decisions,  that  that 
jurisdiction  included  the  right  of  property  in 
the  soil  as  well  as  of  government.  The  au- 
thorities of  New  York  declared  all  the  patents 
for  lands  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
issued  by  Wentworth,  to  be  void,  and  proceeded 
to  order  the  survey  and  sale  of  farms  in  the 
possession  of  actual  settlers  who  had  bought 
and  paid  for  them,  and  in  many  instances  had 
made  great  progress  in  improvements.  This  op- 
pression was  a  fiital  mistake.  It  was  like  sow- 
ing dragon's  teeth  to  see  them  produce  a  crop 
of  full-armed  men.  The  settlers  had  been  dis- 
posed to  be  quiet,  loyal  friends  of  New  York ; 
now  they  were  converted  into  determined,  re- 
bellions, and  defiant  foes.     A  new  and  power- 
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fal  element  of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New  . 
York  was  thus  evoked.     It  was  no  longer  the 
shadowy,  ansubstantial^ovemmen^ofNewHamp- 1 
shire,  panoplied  in  proclamations,  that  opposed  ' 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  New  York ;  it  was  , 
the  sinews  and  muskets  of  the  people  of  the  | 
Grants,  backed  by  all  New  Hampshire  —  ay, 
by  all  New  England — who  now  stood  in  battle- 
array  against  her.    She  gave  them  the  degrad- 
ing alternative  of  leaving  their  possessions  to 
others,  or  of  repurchasing  them — an  alternative 
to  which,  as  freemen  conscious  of  being  right, 
they  could  not  submit.     They  did  not  submit, 
but  declared  their  readiness  to  defend  their  soil, 
hand  to  hand,  against  any  force  the  oppressor ' 
might  send.     Foremost  among  those  who  conn-  \ 
seled  resistance,  and  resolved  to  fight  for  vested 
rights,  was  Ethan  Allen,  then  in  the  prime  of 
ypung  manhood. 

At  length  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New 
York  summoned  all  the  claimants  under  the  \ 
New  Hampshire  Grants  to  appear  before  them 
at  Albany,  with  their  deeds  and  other  evidences  | 
of  claim,  within  three  months,  failing  in  which, 
the  claims  of  all  the  delinquents  should  be  re- 1 
jected.  The  settlers,  governed  by  the  advice  j 
of  Allen  and  other  leading  men,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  summons,  and  their  lands  were  con- 
sidered forfeited.  In  the  mean  time  New  York 
speculators  had  been  busy  in  purchasing  large 
tracts  of  these  menaced  estates,  and  the  people 
of  the  Grants,  foreseeing  much  trouble  from 
this  new  element  of  mischief,  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  England  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
King  and  Council.  He  obtained  an  order  for 
the  Governor  of  New  York  to  abstain  from  is- 
suing any  more  patents  or  lands  eastward  of 
Lake  Champlain.  That  order  was  issued  in : 
July,  1 767.  As  it  was  not  ex  post  facto  in  its  I 
operation,  the  New  York  patentees  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  their  grants  by  writs  of  j 
ejectment.  These  were  served  on  the  actual 
occupants  of  land  for  which  they  had  paid. 
Some  forcibly  resisted  the  officers  sent  to  serve 
the  writs,  but  a  majority  seemed  disposed  to 
meet  their  opponents  in  the  courts.  A  resident 
of  Shaftesbury  was  taken  to  Albany  for  trial,  in 
a  suit  of  ejectment.  A  decision  In  his  case 
would  affect  all  others,  and  Ethan  Allen  was 
employed  as  general  agent  of  the  people  of  the 
Grants  to  attend  the  trial  and  defend  their 
claims.  He  first  procured  a  copy  of  Went- 
worth's  commission,  then  employed  Mr.  Inger- 
soll,  an  eminent  Connecticut  lawyer,  as  counsel, 
and  in  June,  1770,  they  appeared  in  court  at 
Albany.  The  whole  proceedings  proved  to  be 
a  solemn  farce  ;  many  of  the  judges  and  lawyers 
in  that  province  were  connected  with  the  spec- 
ulators, and  the  case  in  hand  was  predetermined 
before  the  trial  commenced.  The  verdict  was 
in  favor  of  the  New  York  complainant.  Allen 
was  exceedingly  indignant,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  could  treat  Attorney- 
General  Kemp  courteously  when  that  officer 
called  upon  him  the  next  morning.  Kemp 
tried  to  flatter  the  sturdy  pioneer,  and  then  ad- 


vised him  to  go  home  and  persuade  his  Groen 
Mountain  friends  to  make  the  best  terms  thej 
could  with  their  new  landlords,  at  the  stae 
time  reminding  him  that  their  case  was  a  des- 
perate one,  for  <  *  miglit  often  prevails  over  righC 
The  suggestion  thoroughly  aroused  the  sleqnog 
lion  of  Allen's  nature,  and  he  vehemently  ex- 
claimed, **  The  gods  of  the  valleys  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  hills  I  **  The  startled  Attorney-Gen- 
eral asked  him  to  explain  his  meaning.  "Cone 
to  Bennington,**  said  Allen,  with  a  fifown,  "and 
you  shall  understand  it!*' 

When  Allen  reported  to  his  constitnents  tbc 
result  of  his  mission,  they  peroeived  the  alien- 
ative  to  be  slavery  or  resistance.  They  did 
not  long  hesitate  in  ^eir  choice  of  evils.  The 
news  spread  from  hill  to  hill,  firom  valley  to 
valley,  and  from  hamlet  to  cottage,  and  the 
indignant  people,  as  with  one  voice,  expressed 
their  determination  to  defend  their  rights  at  all 
hazards.  They  saw  the  door  of  justice  ridently 
closed  against  them,  and  they  resolved  not  to 
listen  longer  to  fair  words  from  their  oppreieort. 
The  time  for  talking  about  charters,  and  gnsti, 
and  jurisdiction,  had  passed,  and  the  bdd 
mountaineers  prepared  to  fight  rather  than 
yield.  Suits  for  ejectment  continned  to  be 
brought  before  the  courts  at  Albany,  to  which 
the  settlers  paid  no  attention.  Then  sheriff  and 
civil  magistrates  were  ordered  to  go  into  the 
Grants  and  execute  the  mandates  of  the  law. 

Now  came  the  crisis.  The  parties  had  hith- 
erto waged  their  contests  by  words,  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  now  officers  of  the  law  and  the  people 
met  face  to  face.  Men  from  New  Yori^  aheadj 
on  the  Grants  under  titles  from  the  civil  anthor- 
ities  there,  beheld  the  gathering  storm  and  fled 
for  shelter  beyond  the  disputed  boundarj.  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys  met  in  council  at  Ben- 
nington, and,  by  unanimous  vote,  **  BesolTed  to 
support  their  rights  and  property,  which  thej 
possessed  under  the  New  Hampshire  Gnnts, 
against  the  usurpations  and  unjust  claims  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York,  bt 
FORCE,  as  IJL.W  and  justice  were  denied  them.** 
This  was  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  which  sher- 
iffs and  civil  magistrates  had  the  temerity  to 
take  up. 

The  sheri&  came  with  attendants ;  their  op- 
ponents always  outnumbered  them  and  drofe 
them  away.  The  opponents  were  indicted  as 
rioters,  but  the  sheriffs  found  it  as  hard  to  catch 
the  bodies  of  any  of  the  settlers  as  it  was  to  seise 
their  property.  Dmunore,  then  Governor  of 
New  York,  a  haughty  hireling  of  the  Crown,  be- 
came very  indignant.  He  issued  a  thundering 
proclamation,  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  call 
out  the  posse  condtatus — the  power  of  the  com- 
try— to  aid  them.  Sheriff  Ten  Eyck,  of  Al- 
bany, with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  New  Yort 
militia  at  his  back,  marched  to  arrest  Jamei 
Brackenridge.  He  found  eighteen  armed  men 
in  the  house,  who  defied  him.  He  threatened 
to  break  in  the  door.  ''Attempt  it,  and  job 
are  a  dead  man  I''  exclaimed  a  burly  voice  ftom 
within.     He  was  on  the  point  of  execntinf?  the 
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threat,  when  he  perceived  three  hundred  armed 
settlers  who  had  been  concealed  in  ambnsh 
aronnd  him.  A  qnick  bat  bloodless  retreat  was 
efiected,  and  Sheriff  Ten  Eyck  went  back  to  Al- 
bany and  reported  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

Dunmore  loved  his  ease,  and  of  conrse  loved 
peace.  He  attempted  to  gain  by  strategy  what 
he  conld  not  hope  to  efiect  by  force.  Bribes 
were  offered ;  settlements  of  new  lands  in  the 
Grants  were  promoted,  so  as  to  secure  for  New 
Torkers  a  sqnatter  sovereignty ;  and  measures 
were  taken  to  sow  divisions  among  the  mount- 
aineers. The  people  had  more  to  dread  from 
these  silent  measures  than  from  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  The  leaders  perceived  it,  and  long 
before  Samuel  Adams  or  Dabney  Can*  invented 
that  powerful  engine  of  the  Revolution,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  had  set  the  machine  in  motion.  In  ev- 
eiy  township  they  formed  Committees  of  Safety 
and  Correspondence,  and  all  over  the  Grants 
the  most  subtle  vigilance  was  exercised. 

The  people  also  assembled  in  general  conven- 
tion, and  resolved  that  no  man  should  be  taken 
ftt>m  the  Grants  by  a  New  York  officer  without  the 
permission  of  some  Committee  of  Safety.  They 
did  more.  They  formed  a  general  military  asso- 
ciation to  assist  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  that 
resolve  of  the  Convention.  And  Ethan  Allen 
was  chosen  Colonel  Commandant  by  unanimous 
consent.  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker,  and 
others  of  less  note  in  history,  were  made  captains, 
and  nnder  these  the  people  were  disciplined  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  bold  hunters  also  enrolled 
themselves,  and  devoted  their  sure  rifles  to  the 
service  of  the  people.  Civil  authority,  in  rela- 
tion to  intruders,  was  executed  by  martial  force, 
and  every  stray  offender  fh>m  New  York  caught 


upon  the  disputed  domain,  was  snmmarily  tried 
by  a  Committee  of  Safety,  and  punished  as  sum- 
marily, not  in  a  way  to  imperil  life  or  limb,  but, 
as  the  sentence  significantly  declared,  **  chas- 
tised with  the  twigs  of  the  wilderness. ''  Many  a 
poor  wight  departed  the  Grants  with  a  receipt  in 
full,  thus  legibly  written  upon  his  back,  attest- 
ing the  payment  of  the  penalty  of  transgression. 
Colonel  Allen  now  became  a  marked  man. 
The  winter  and  spring  of  1772  was  a  memora- 
ble one  in  his  life.  He  then  first  wore  a  sword 
in  defense  of  right  William  Tryon,  who  had 
lately  come  from  North  Carolina,  where  he  had 
severely  handled  the  Regulators — the  opponents 
of  oppression  in  that  province,  was  now  Grovem- 
or  of  New  York,  and  he  regarded  Allen  as  a 
traitor.  The  people  regarded  him  as  a  patriot. 
His  relative  position  to  Governor  and  people 
made  him  both,  and  with  energy  he  performed 
the  acts  of  both  traitor  and  patriot.  With  the 
rigor  of  martial  law  he  enforced  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people,  opposing  sheriffs  here,  and 
driving  off  New  York  settlers  there.  Tryon 
offered  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Allen,  and  the  same  for  each  of  his 
chief  associates.  They  were  not  apprehended. 
Then  he  offbred  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
for  Allen,  and  fifty  for  each  of  his  six  chief 
associates.  They  were  not  apprehended.  They 
were  not  even  intimidated.  They  were  em- 
boldened, and,  with  ludicrous  pomp,  Allen  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  pounds  to  any  person 
who  would  deliver  the  Attorney-General  of  New 
York  to  any  officer  of  the  military  association 
lof  Green  Mountain  Boys.  These  were  certain- 
ly bold  measures,  and  Colonel  Allen  frankly 
confessed  that  the  conduct  of  himself  and  asso- 
ciates, interpreted  by  the  laws  of  New  York  or 
of  well-ordered  society,  was  certainly  riotous. 
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Bat  he  excused  it  with  the  plea  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  strong,  denying  undoubted  rights 
to  the  weak,  had  forced  them  to  take  the  only 
method  left  them  to  defend  those  rights.  They 
stood  upon  the  soil  thej  had  purchased  with 
money  and  improved  by  labor.  They  went  not 
upon  the  domain  of  that  strong  oppressor,  but 
stood  only  on  the  defensive ;  and  he  thought 
it  cruel  and  unjust  for  them  to  be  branded  as 
outlaws,  and  have  a  price  set  upon  their  lib- 
erty. 

One  mild  evening  toward  the  close  of  April, 
1772,  the  people  of  Bennington  were  alarmed 
by  intelligence  that  Governor  Tryon  was  moving 
up  the  Hudson  River  with  an  army  to  fnvade  the 
Grants,  chastise  offenders,  and  enforce  submis- 
sion. The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  soon  the 
leading  civilians  and  military  men  were  assem- 
bled in  convention.  They  took  grave  counsel 
together;  resolved  that  **it  was  their  duty  to 
oppose  Governor  Tryon  and  his  troops  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;"  dragged  two  cannons 
and  a  mortar  from  Hoosic  fort  to  Bennington ; 
called  out  the  militia,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion to  give  the  expected  invader  a  warm  lecep- 
tion.  But  Tryon  had  no  such  belligerent  in- 
tentions. He  had  heard  of  the  fruitless  expe- 
dition of  sheriff  Ten  Eypk,  and  had  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Reguhitors  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  were  more  formidable  than  the 
Regulators  of  the  Haw  and  Eno.  Instead  of 
marching  with  power  into  their  country,  he  sent 
them  a  mild  proclamation,  and  sweetly  proposed 
a  tilt  in  diplomacy.  He  promised  protection 
to  any  deputation  they  might  send  to  negotiate 
excepting  Ethan  AJlen  and  his  associate  out- 
laws. The  proposition  was  agreed  to.  Two 
delegates  went  to  New  York,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  people  of  the  Grants  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  and  also  a  firm  but  respectful  pro- 
test, both  drawn  up  by  Ethan  Allen.  These 
contained  a  summary  of  the  wrongs  which  they 
had  suffered,  and  abounded  with  much  logic 
respecting  the  position  they  had  assumed.  They 
contained  a  noble  defense  of  the  Green  Mount- 
ain Boys,  and  were  highly  honorable  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  our  hero.  The  negotiations 
were  friendly,  and  the  brothers  Fay  went  back 
to  Bennington,  at  about  the  middle  of  July, 
messengers  of  precious  promises  for  good.  The 
people  gathered  there  from  hill  and  valley, 
heard  the  good  news,  and  shouted  lustily.  They 
felt  that  they  had  achieved  a  triumph,  and  now 
would  come  long  days  of  peace.  The  old 
Hoosic  cannon,  and  one  belonging  to  Benning- 
ton, were  brought  out  and  made  to  thunder  ap- 
plause, and  Seth  Wamer*s  company  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys  made  a  grand  display,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  /eu  de  joie  in  the  midst  of  loud 
huzzas  from  the  excited  multitude.  That  night 
was  one  of  pleasant  dreams  all  over  the  Ben- 
nington region.  < 

Almost  as  early  as  the  next  day-dawn  clouds 
of  difficulty  appeared.  Even  while  the  Com- 
missioners were  in  pleasant  treaty,  or  while  the 
Fays  were  hastening  homeward  with  the  good 


news,  Colonel  Allen  and  his  armed  Green 
Mountain  Boys  were  executing  the  laws  of  the 
Convention  against  an  unlucky  surveyor  and 
some  New  York  settlers.  The  former  wis 
caught  in  the  wilderness  exercising  his  profet- 
sion  in  behalf  of  over- the -line  specnlatorii 
They  broke  his  instruments,  passed  sentence 
of  perpetual  banishment  against  him,  and  prom- 
ised him  the  delights  of  suffocation  by  a  halter, 
if  they  should  ever  catch  him  within  the  donuuns 
of  the  Grants  again.  Settlers  upon  Otter  Creek 
were  as  summarily  dealt  with  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  spot  where  Yergennes  now  stands,  st 
the  Falls  of  the  Otter,  a  New  Hampshire  settler, 
who  owned  a  saw-mill  there,  had  been  drires 
off  by  tenants  of  Colonel  Reed,  a  New  York 
speculator.  Colonel  Allen  proceeded  to  regu- 
late matters  there.  He  gave  the  invading  ten- 
ants notice  to  quit  as  soon  as  they  could  pack 
up  their  personal  property.  He  then  borned 
their  tenements,  destroyed  the  stones  of  agiiA- 
mill  they  had  erected  by  pitching  them  over 
the  Falls,  and  restored  the  saw-mill  to  its  origin- 
al owner. 

The  feu  de  joie  at  Bennington  fell  sweetlr 
upon  the  ears  of  Tiyon,  but  the  harmony  wt» 
soon  disturbed  by  the  discordant  notes  &om 
Otter  Creek.  His  anger  was  fiercely  kindled, 
and  he  wrote  a  sharp  letter  of  rebuke  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  Gftmts,  and  peremptorilj  or- 
dered them  to  reinstate  the  New  Yc^  ttiikn 
at  the  Falls.  The  people  immediately  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Manchester,  and  cboie 
Colonel  Allen  for  their  secretary.  In  their 
behalf  he  wrote  a  firm  but  req)ectfal  answer  to 
Tryon's  letter,  in  which  he  justified  the  meas- 
ures  at  the  Falls,  truly  represented  that  the  act 
took  place  before  the  return  of  the  Cimunission- 
ers  to  Bennington,  and  then  told  the  Governor 
plainly  that  the  New  York  settlers  diould  not  be 
reinstated.  He  also  assured  the  Govemor  that 
if  surveyors  and  settlers  were  still  to  be  sent  to 
the  Grants,  then  the  people  of  that  domain  most 
consider  the  negotiations  of  the  Commissioners 
a  nullity.  Here,  then,  the  old  difficulties  were 
fully  renewed,  and  the  people  further  resolred 
to  expel,  or  other¥rise  punish,  any  person  widiia 
the  disputed  district  who  should  presume  to 
accept  an  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the 
authority  of  New  York. 

Sevend  persons  were  soon  punished  under 
the  new  regulation.  One  for  accepting  office 
from  Tryon,  and  endeavoring  to  perform  it» 
functions,  was  "chastised**  by  a  very  large 
hickory  "twig  of  the  wilderness,**  to  the  amoait 
of  two  hundred  stripes ;  while  a  boasting,  ra- 
judicious  physician  of  Arlington,  escaped  with 
a  whole  ^n,  but  with  no  less  mortificasioii. 
He  had  q^enly  ridiculed  the  Convention  and  the 
military  force,  declared  himself  a  partisan  of 
New  York,  defied  the  power  of  the  anthofities 
of  the  Grants,  and  armed  himself  in  defense  of 
his  defiant  position.  He  was  caught  at  some 
unguarded  hour  and  conveyed  to  the  Green 
Mountain  Tavern,  in  Bennington,  fbr  trial 
In  front  of  the  tavern  was  a  sign-post  twentr- 
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iivo  feet  in  height,  on  the  top  of  which  had 
been  placed  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  hage  cata- 
mount with  its  head  toward  New  York.  It  had 
gUiring  gUss  eyes,  and  the  animal*s  own  teeth 
grinned  terribly  toward  those  who  might  ap- 
proach from  that  direction.  The  doctor  being 
considered  a  hotter  subject  for  jest  than  for 
anger,  the  court  sentenced  him  to  be  tied  in  a 
chair,  and  hoisted  up  to  the  side  of  the  cata- 
mount, there  to  remain  for  two  hours  the  sport 
of  the  merry  multitude.  No  doubt  the  author 
of  **  M^Fingal"  remembered  this  case  when  he 
conceived  the  record  of  the  punishment  of  the 
Tory  constable : 

"Then  fh}in  the  pole*i  tnbllmest  top 
The  active  crew  let  down  the  rope. 
At  onee  Iti  other  end  in  hute  bind 
And  make  it  flut  npon  hie  waiatband ; 
Till  like  the  earth,  as  ■treteh'd  on  tenter. 
He  hung,  eelf-balanced,  on  his  centre. 
Then  npward,  all  hande  hoisting  sail, 
They  swnng  him,  like  a  keg  of  ale. 
Till  to  the  plnnaele  in  height, 
He  vaolted  like  baOoon  or  kite.** 


The  authorities  of  New  York  were  greatly 
perplexed.  They  properly  regarded  Ethan  Al- 
len as  the  chief  in  both  civil  arid  military  affairs 
in  the  Grants,  for  his  pre-eminent  abilities  were 
acknowledged,  and  he  exerted  an  unbounded 
influence  over  the  people.  To  secure  his  per- 
son was  a  desirable  object,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  by  New  Yorkers  to  win  the  Govern- 
or's offered  reward  by  capturing  him.  On  one 
occasion  two  sergeants  and  ten  men  came  ver^- 
near  effecting  that  object,  while  Allen  and  a 
single  companion  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  Burlington.  His  own  sagacious 
vigilance  and  the  fidelity  of  a  young  girl  saved 
him.  On  another  occasion,  some  people  of 
Duchess  County  formed  a  plan  to  seize  him 
while  ho  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  in  Salis- 
bury, in  Connecticut.  They  intended  to  ab- 
duct him  and  carry  him  to  the  Poughkeepsio 
jail.  The  plot  was  timely  discovered,  and  the 
hero  was  saved  for  greater  deeds  at  hand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  spirit  of  hostility  in- 
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creased  in  intensity,  and  commotions,  riots, 
and  bloodshed  became  quite  common  near  the 
border.  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under  the 
judicious  guidance  of  Allen,  carefully  acted  on 
the  defensive,  and  nerer  pursued  aggressors  be- 
yond the  claimed  limits  of  the  Grants.  At 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  the  New  York 
Legislature  passed  a  most  despotic  law,  entitled 
an  Act  for  preventing  tumultuous  and  riotous 
assemblies,  and  for  punishing  rioters.  It  em- 
powered the  governor  and  council  to  order  *' in- 
dicted rioters,''  as  Ethan  Allen  and  other  lead- 
ers were  called,  to  surrender  themselves  for 
trial  within  seventy  days  after  the  date  of  the 
order,  or  to  be  considered  as  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  suffer  death — the  Supreme  Court 
having  power  given  by  the  Act  to  order  the 
execution,  whenever  the  offender  should  be  ar- 
rested, the  same  as  if  there  had  been  an  actual 
trial  and  a  judicial  sentence  I  This  law,  instead 
of  intimidating  the  people  of  the  Grants,  united 
them  in  closer  affiliation;  and  in  a  general 
convention,  assembled  at  Bennington,  they  re- 
solved to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  at  a  min- 
ute's warning,  to  "  defend  those  who,  for  their 
merit  in  the  great  and  general  cause,  had  been 
falsely  denominated  rioters."  The  proscribed 
persons  also  issued  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by 
Ethan  Allen  and  signed  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciate '*  outlaws,"  which  contained  a  logical  de- 
fense of  themselves,  and  severe  remarks  on  the 
course  pursued  by  their  oppressors.  "Printed 
sentences  of  death  will  not  kill  us,"  they  said ; 
*'  and  if  the  executioners  approach  us,  they  will 
be  as  likely  to  &11  victims  to  death  as  we;"  for 
they  had  fully  resolved,  that,  if  any  person 
should  attempt  to  apprehend  any  of  them  or 
their  friends,  they  would  kill  them  on  the  spot. 
The  people  of  the  Grants  then  closed  the  door 
upon  further  parley  or  controversy,  and  armed 
themselves  to  fight  for  their  leaders,  their  homes, 
aad  their  vested  rights.  The  quarrel  was  about 
to  culminate  in  a  bloody  crisis. 

While  on  that  northern  border  a  little  storm 
of  war  was  rising,  the  whole  political  atmos- 
phere of  the  colonies  was  becoming  black  with 
a  gathering  tempest.  All  local  troubles  soon 
ceased  to  have  paramount  interest,  for  all  eyes 
were  turned  anxiously  toward  the  brooding 
darkness.  The  low,  rumbling  thunder,  in  colo- 
nial assemblies  and  in  popular  gatherings,  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct  The  lightning 
first  leaped  from  the  donds  at  Lexington,  and 
the  thunder-peal  awoke  a  continent  to  arms. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  detail  the  opening 
events  of  that  Revolution,  which  resulted  in  the 
freedom  of  thirteen  Anglo-American  colonies 
and  gave  birth  to  a  new  empire.  Our  hero  was 
a  prominent  actor  in  an  important  episode  in 
the  opening  of  that  great  drama,  and  to  that  we 
will  turn  without  pre&ce. 

The  British  Government,  perceiving  the  great 
importance  of  preserving  Canada  as  a  loyal  col- 
ony when  the  inevitable  contest  should  com- 
mence, had  used  the  most  eneigetic  and  extraor- 
dinaxy  efforts  to  accomplish  that  object     The 


great  concessions  made  to  the  Roman  Cttbolk 
population,  called  the  Quebec  Act,  and  whidi 
deeply  ofiendod  Protestant  England,  was  the 
first  of  those  efforts.  Remarkable  vigilance 
was  every  where  exercised  in  that  prorince  bj 
royal  officers ;  and  in  order  to  keep  open  a  free 
communication  between  Canada  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province  of  New  York,  Che  old  for- 
tresses of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point— the 
scenes  of  many  struggles  between  the  French 
and  English  twenty  years  earlier — ^were  strength- 
ened and  garrisoned.  Those  fiir-sighted  patriots 
of  Boston,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren, 
also  appreciated  the  importance  of  winning 
Canada  to  the  Republican  cause,  or,  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  do  so,  to  acquire  possesaon 
of  those  strongholds  upon  Lake  ChampUun. 
Accordingly,  almost  a  month  before  the  skir- 
mish at  Lexington,  they,  as  members  of  the 
Boston  Committee  of  Correqtondenoe,  sent  t 
secret  agent  Into  Canada  to  ascertain  'ind  re- 
port the  political  feelings  of  the  people.  He 
soon  became  convinced  that  fear  alone  kept  the 
Canadians,  and  especially  those  of  Briti^  ex- 
traction, from  joining  the  other  colonies  in  theii 
opposition ;  and  from  Montreal  he  sent  nigent 
advice  to  his  employers  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  capture  Ticonderoga.  On  his  way  north 
he  had  consulted  with  the  Aliens  and  other 
leaders  of  the  people  of  the  Grants,  and  they 
had  agreed  to  undertake  the  enterprise  them- 
selves when  the  proper  time  shoold  arriTe. 
The  whole  matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret, 
except  among  a  few  leading  men ;  and  vet, 
eight  days  after  the  affiur  at  Lexington,  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred  which  seemed  to  indicate  a 
concert  of  action  between  the  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants. 

At  that  time  the  minute-men  of  New  En- 
gland, armed  and  unarmed,  were  rushing  to- 
ward Boston  to  confine  the  British  troops  to 
that  peninsula.  The  Colonial  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut was  in  session,  and  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  that  body  conceived  and  concocted  a  plan 
for  seizing  Ticonderoga,  and  appropriatiDg  its 
cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  to  the  use 
of  the  gathering  army.  They  acted  only  as 
private  citizens,  but  procured  a  loan  of  eigfateea 
hundred  dollars  from  the  Assembly.  Thej 
appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  s 
committee  to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  a»> 
certain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  and,  if  possible,  induce  ColoBd 
Ethan  Allen  to  join  the  expedition  with  hii 
Green  Motmtain  Boys.  On  Uieir  way  they  laid 
their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  Mr.  Johs 
Brown,  at  Pittsfield,  in  Massachusetts,  and  these 
men,  afterward  leaders  of  troops,  accompanied 
the  committee  to  Bennington.  Easton  enlisted 
about  forty  volimteers  from  his  regiment  of  mi- 
Htia  on  the  way,  and  these  reached  Benningtoo 
the  following  day.  Colonel  Allen  prompdy 
responded  affirmatively,  immediately  assembled 
his  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  sentdetachmenti 
to  watch  the  roads  northward  to  prev«tt  iatel- 
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ligence  being  conyeyed  to  the  doomed  fortresses. 
At  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May  quite  a  little  army 
gathered  at  Castleton,  fourteen  miles  east  of 
Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  when  Allen 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  with  Colonel 
Easton  and  Seth  Warner  for  his  lientenants. 
At  the  same  time  a  party  was  sent  to  Skenes- 
borough to  capture  M^jor  Skene  (a  son  of  the 
Governor),  secure  boats,  and  hasten  to  join  the 
invaders  at  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga. 
Another  party  was  sent  down  the  lake,  beyond 
Crown  Point,  to  secure  boats  and  bateaux  in 
that  direction. 

In  the  mean  time  another  scheme  had  been 
formed  elsewhere  for  the  same  object.  When 
intelligence  of  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington 
reached  New  Haven,  Benedict  Arnold,  captain 
of  an  independent  company  there,  marched  with 
them  immediately  to  Cambridge.  No  doubt  he 
had  received  some  hint  of  the  enterprise  against 
Ticonderoga,  for,  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  before  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
of  Safety  and  proposed  a  similar  expedition 
in  the  same  direction.  His  representations  co- 
inciding with  the  advice  of  the  secret  agent  in 
Canada  made  the  Committee  accept  his  propo- 
sition with  eagerness.  They  granted  him  a 
colonel's  commission,  and  authorized  him  to 
raise  a  corps  of  troops  not  exceeding  four  hun- 
dred in  number.  Furnished  with  money  and 
munitions  of  war,  he  went  into  the  western 
counties  of  Massachusetts  to  raise  his  men.  At 
Stockbridge  he  heard  of  the  expedition  under 
Allen,  already  on  its  march.  He  engaged  oth- 
ers to  enlist  men,  while  he  hastened  forward 
with  a  single  servant,  joined  the  party  at  Cas- 
tleton,  and  with  a  singular  want  of  courtesy  in 
his  manner  (for  his  ambition  was  really  more 
powerful  th^  his  patriotism),  he  claimed  the 
chief  command  by  virtue  of  what  he  called  his 
superior  commission.  This  was  objected  to, 
'for  he  came  single-handed,  without  officers  or 
troops ;  and  the  soldiers  declared  they  would  club 
their  muskets  and  march  homeward  rather  than 
serve  nnder  any  but  their  chosen  leader.  Mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  ambitious  Arnold 
joined  the  party  as  a  volunteer,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  after  stealthy  marches,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  resolute  men  (of  whom 
two  hundred  and  thirty  were  Green  Mountain 
Boys)  were  encamped  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  while  the 
garrison  were  totally  unsuspicious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  enemy.  On  the  previous  day  Phelps 
had  gone  forward,  gained  admission  into  the 
fort  as  an  awkward  inhabitant  of  the  neighbor- 
hood who  wished  to  be  shaved,  and,  asking 
many  simple  questions,  obtained  a  great  amount 
of  necessary  information,  and  then  returned  to 
the  camp. 

The  night — clear,  starry,  and  a  little  frosty — 
wore  away,  and  yet  the  boats  expected  fh>m 
Skenesborough  or  below  did  not  arrive.  With 
the  few  in  possession,  Allen,  with  the  officers 
and  eighty-three  men,  crossed  the  lake  and 
landed  beneath  the  steep  shore  under  the  Gren- 


adiers' Battery.  Nathan  Beman,  then  a  shrewd 
lad,  and  afterward  a  fjeimous  wolf-hunter  in  the 
northern  wilderness,  consented  to  be  their  guide, 
for  he  was  familiar  with  every  part  of  the  fort, 
where  he  played  daily  with  the  boys  of  the  gar- 
rison. The  day  had  almost  dawned,  yet  the 
boats  had  not  returned  with  more  troops.  De- 
lay would  be  dangerous,  and  Allen  was  about 
to  proceed  with  the  fourscore  men,  when  Ar- 
nold declared,  with  an  oath,  that  he  alone  would 
lead  the  men  into  the  fort.  Allen  as  stoutly 
swore  that  he  should  not.  Fortunately  the 
prudence  of  others  put  an  end  to  the  dispute 
by  a  compromise,  which  allowed  Arnold  to 
march  by  the  side  of  Allen,  the  latter,  however, 
to  be  considered  the  chief  commander.  Again 
Arnold  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  just  as  the 
east  was  brightening  with  the  unfolding  day, 
the  little  band  were  drawn  up,  in  three  ranks, 
upon  the  shore,  a  few  rods  from  the  fort. 
Stealthily  but  quickly  they  ascended  the  emi- 
nence to  thd  sally-port.  The  sentinel  snapped 
his  fusee,  but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated 
into  the  fort  along  the  covered  way,  followed 
closely  by  the  Americans,  who  were  Uius  guided 
direcdy  to  the  parade  within  the  area  of  the 
barracks.  Another  sentinel  was  felled  by  Al- 
len's sword,  and  as  the  invading  troops  rushed 
into  the  parade  they  gave  a  tremendous  shout. 
The  alarmed  soldiers  of  the  garrison  leaped 
from  their  pallets,  seized  their  arms,  and  rushed 
to  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners 
by  thq  intrepid  New  Englanders.  At  the  same 
moment  Colonel  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at 
his  side,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the 
qu)u^rs  of  Delaplace,  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  and  giving  three  loud  raps  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  ke,  with  a  voice  of  peculiar  power, 
ordered  the  captain  to  appear  immediately  or 
the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  The 
commander  and  his  wife  both  rushed  to  the 
door,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  saw 
the  face  of  an  old  acquaintance,  for  Allen  and 
Delaplace  had  long  been  friends.  With  a 
frown,  the  commander  instantly  demanded  his 
disturber's  errand.  Pointing  to  his  armed  men, 
before  whom  the  whole  garrison  were  quailing, 
Allen  sternly  replied — *'  I  order  you  instantly 
to  surrender."  "  By  what  authority  do  you  de- 
mand it?"  said  Delaplace.  ''Li  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress !"  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword 
over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  was  abont 
to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  to 
surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  altern- 
ative. Delaplace  ha4  about  as  much  respect 
for  the  Continental  Congress  as  Allen  had  for 
Jehovah,  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and 
feared  powder  and  ball  more  than  either.  In 
fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  but  a 
shadow ;  for  it  had  no  existence  nntil  six  hours 
afterward,  when  it  assembled  in  Carpenter's 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  ''authority"  was 
hardly  acknowledged  in  prospect,  even  by  the 
armed  patriots  in  the  field.  But  the  order  was 
obeyed,  the  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were 
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made  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  to  Hartford, 
and  more  than  a  hundred  iron  cannon,  with 
mortars,  and  swivels,  and  ammunition,  were  the 
spoils  of  victory.  These  were  afterward  taken 
to  Cambridge,  and  used  by  the  troops  under 
Washington  in  driving  the  British  from  Boston 
the  following  spring. 

Warner  arrived,  with  the  rear  division,  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort ;  and  forty-eight 
hours  afterward  he  was  in  possession  of  Crown 
Point.  Arnold,  ambitious  for  fame,  was  like 
a  chafed  tiger.  He  saw  the  laurels  resting 
solely  on  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  for  a 
moment  his  covetousness  rose  superior  to  his 
generosity.  He  asserted  his  right  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga,  but 
the  troops  disregarded  his  orders.  His  anger 
flashed  out  in  oaths  and  loud  threats  when  the 


Connecticut  Committee,  clothed  in  semi-offici^ 
authority,  formally  installed  Allen  in  command, 
and  ordered  him  to  keep  it  until  he  shoiild  i«> 
ceive  orders  from  higher  authority.  Arnold 
sent  a  written  protest  to  the  Massachusetts  Csb* 
mittee  of  Safety,  but  that  body  confinned  dir 
action  of  the  Connecticut  Committee.  Amoli 
yielded,  and,  like  a  good  patriot  and 
man,  be  joined  Allen  in  planning  other  < 
prises. 

The  upper  part  of  Lake  ChampL^  ^ 
in  complete  possession  of  the  Nei  ~ 
Major  Skene  and  his  people  at  T 
had  been  captured  by  the  party  sm 
from  Castleton,  and  with  a  schooner  i 
al  bateaux  they  were  brought  to  ' 
These  vessels  formed  the  nudeni  of  a^ 
the  lake,  and  with  these  Allen  maA  ^ 
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ceeded  to  capture  a  British  armed  schooner  and 
some  boats  at  St.  John's  on  the  Sorel.  Arnold 
haying  been  a  seaman  in  his  youth,  was  installed 
as  a  sort  of  commodore  on  the  lake,  and  depart- 
ed in  the  schooner.  Allen  followed  in  the  ba- 
teaux. All  were  armed  and  provisioned  from 
the  spoils  taken  at  Ticonderoga.  The  schooner 
outsailed  the  rest,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  Maj  the  little  garrison 
at  St.  John's  and  the  British  armed  schooner 
there  were  surrendered  to  Arnold.  Informed 
that  large  reinforcements  were  approaching, 
Arnold  departed  with  his  booty,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  met  the  descending  ba- 
teaux. Allen  had  with  him  one  hundred  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  and  with  the^  he  resolved 
to  proceed  to  St.  John's,  garnson  the  fort, 
and  hold  it,  if  possible,  as  the  key  to  Canada ; 
for  doubtless  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of  that 
province  had  already  assumed  a  tangible  form 
in  his  mind.  He  took  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  sent  out  a  detachment  to  ambuscade  the 
approaching  reidlbrcements,  but  soon  learn-, 
ing  the  fact  that  their  numbers  were  great,  he 
prudently  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
There  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  party  the  next 
morning,  and  being  compelled  to  fly  to  his  ba- 
teaux, he  hoisted  sail  and  returned  to  Ticon- 
deroga. Arnold  assumed  command  at  Crown 
Point,  and  there  he  fitted  out  other  naval  ex- 
peditions on  the  lake  during  the  summer. 

These  proceedings  placed  the  authorities  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  an  awkward 
position.  They  had  connived  at  these  ostens- 
ibly private  enterprises  which  had  resulted  so 
gloriously ;  yet,  doubtful  how  the  Continental 
Congress  might  view  the  matter,  each  felt  will- 
ing to  let  the  other  take  the  responsibility  of 
further  aggressive  movements.  Governor  Trum- 
bull of  Connecticut  was  willing  to  assume  that 
responsibility,  and  he  immediately  enlisted  four 
hundred  men  to  garrison  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  messengers 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  to  ascertain  the 
feelings  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
New  York  Provincial  Convention.  The  cap- 
tured forts  were  within  that  province,  and  com- 
mon courtesy  demanded  an  interchange  of  sen- 
timents. Congress  heartily  approved  of  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  requested  Governor 
Trumbull  to  send  troops,  and  the  New  York 
Convention  to  provision  them.  All  this  was 
done  with  alacrity,  and  soon  Colonel  Hinman 
was  en  his  march  for  Ticonderoga  with  a  requi- 
site number  of  Connecticut  soldiers. 

Inspired  by  his  successes,  and  prompted  by 
noble  motives,  Colonel  Allen  now  gave  expres- 
sion to  a  scheme  for  invading  Canada,  in  a 
letter  marked  by  great  ability,  written  a  fort- 
night before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  York  Provincial  Convention. 
The  current  of  his  own  feelings  caused  him  to 
assume  that  the  feuds  that  existed  between  the 
authorities  of  New  York  and  the  Green  Mount- 
ain Boys  wocdd  be  forgotten  and  disappear  in 
the  efforts  for  the  general  good,  and  he  wrote 


to  them  as  brothers  and  compatriots.  After 
alluding  to  what  had  been  accomplished,  and 
excusing  himself  for  not  sooner  conferring  with 
them,  on  the  plea  that  *^  common  fame  report- 
ed" that  there  were  "  a  number  of  overgrown 
Tories  in  the  province,"  whose  treachery  might 
have  ruined  the  enterprise,  he  said — "  The  key 
is  ours  yet,  and,  provided  the  colonies  would 
suddenly  push  an  army  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men  into  Canada,  they  might  make  a  conquest 
of  all  that  would  oppose  them  in  the  extensive 
province  of  Quebec,  unless  reinforcements  from 
England  should  prevent  it.  Such  a  division 
would  weaken  General  Gage  or  insure  us  Can- 
ada. I  would  lay  my  life  on  it,  that  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  I  could  take  Montreal. 
Provided  I  could  be  thus  furnished,  and  an 
army  could  take  the  field,  it  would  bo  no  in- 
superable difficulty  to  take  Quebec.  This  object 
should  be  pursued,  though  it  should  take  ten 
thousand  men,  for  England  can  not  spare  but  a 
certain  number  of  her  troops ;  nay,  she  has  but 
a  small  number  that  are  disciplined,  and  it  is 
as  long  as  it  is  broad,  the  more  that  are  sent  to 
Quebec  the  less  they  can  send  to  Boston,  or  any 
part  of  the  continent.  And  there  will  be  this 
unspeakable  advantage  in  directing  the  war  into 
Canada,  that,  instead  of  turning  the  Canadians 
and  Indians  against  us,  as  is  wrongly  suggested 
by  many,  it  would  unavoidably  attach  and  con- 
aect  them  to  our  interest.  Our  friends  in  Can- 
ada can  never  help  us  until  we  first  help  them, 
except  in  a  passive  or  inactive  manner.  ^  There 
are  now  about  seven  hundred  regular  troops  in 
Canada."  Allen  then  laid  before  them  a  plan 
for  such  invasion,  and  concluded  with  a  pro- 
position to  raise,  himself,  a  regiment  of  Bangers, 
provided  the  Provincial  Convention  would  agree 
to  commission  the  officers  and  put  the  troops 
imder  pay.  "Probably,"  he  said,  "you  may 
think  this  an  impertinent  proposaL  It  is  truly 
the  first  favor  I  ever  asked  of  the  Government, 
and,  if  granted,  I  shall  be  zealously  ambitious 
to  conduct  for  the  best  good  of  my  country  and 
the  honor  of  the  Government." 

This  was  the  first  public  proposition  to  invade 
Canada.  The  Continental  Congress  chose  rath- 
er to  conciliate  than  to  alarm  or  irritate  the 
Canadians,  and  only  the  day  before  Allen  vrrote 
his  letter,  that  body,  by  resolution,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  no  scheme  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Canada  ought  to  be  countenanced.  And 
it  did  seem  "  impertinent"  for  Allen  to  address 
such  a  letter  to  the  authorities  of  New  York. 
They  were  the  successors  of  other  authorities, 
which,  only  the  year  before,  had  pronounced 
him  an  outlaw,  and  placed  him  under  legal 
sentence  of  death.  By  the  Congress  and  the 
Convention  his  letter  was  consider^  a  bold  and 
injudicious  production  of  an  ambitious  and  reck- 
less man.  But  in  less  than  ninety  days  after- 
ward the  Continental  Congress  authorized  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  whole  people,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  who  longed  for  freedom,  ap- 
proved of  the  measure.  Colonel  Allen  had  the 
honor  of  being  a  pioneer  in  that  important  movo- 
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ment,  which,  if  it  had  been  commenced  when 
first  proposed  by  him,  before  the  British  Got- 
emment  had  concentrated  its  strength  to  repel 
invasion,  might  have  resulted  in  an  easy  conquest 
of  Canada,  instead  of  such  a  disastrous  failure  as 
marked  the  campaign  in  the  winter  of  1776-76. 
On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Hinman  at  Ti- 
conderoga,  Colonel  Allen's  command  ceased, 
and  most  of  his  men  went  home.  With  Seth 
Warner  he  immediately  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
ask  the  Continental  Congress  to  pay  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  for  their  military  services,  and  to 
authorize  him  to  raise  a  new  regiment  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants.  Their  appearance  in  Phil- 
adelphia created  a  great  sensation.  Their  hero> 
ism  was  known,  and  their  exploits  had  been 
duly  magnified.  Crowds  gazed  at  them  as  they 
walked  along  the  streets,  and  the  passage  to 
Carpenter's  Hall,  where  Congress  was  sitting, 
was  filled  with  people  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  Goliath  of  the  Green  Mountains  who  had 
defied  the  armies  of  Tryon.  They  were  intro- 
duced upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  allowed 
to  state  their  desires  verbally.  And  their  wishes 
were  gratified.  The  soldiers  who  assisted  in 
capturing  the  Champlain  fortresses  were  aUowed 
the  same  pay  as  those  in  the  Continental  army 
just  organized ;  and  Congress  asked  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  New  York  to  first  consult 
General  Schuyler,  and  with  his  approval  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  a  regiment  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  '*  under  such  officers  as  the 
said  Green  Mountain  Boys  should  choose." 
This  accomplished,  Allen  and  Warner  hasten- 
ed to  New  York,  and  boldly  presented  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  the  Convention.  The 
resolve  of  Congress  had  already  been  received, 
and  was  then  under  discussion.  The  Conven- 
tion represented  the  same  people  who  elected 
the  Assembly  of  the  previous  year,  by  whom 
Allen  and  Warner  were  outlawed,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  when  caught.  Could  they 
receive  such  men  ?  To  some  it  was  a  perplex- 
ing question.  Some  bowed  to  the  authority  of 
law  as  supreme,  notwithstanding  they  had  re- 
pudiated those  lawgivers  as  *'  enemies  of  their 
country."  Others  could  not  quiet  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  consciences  that  these  men  were 
outcasts;  but  others,  forgetting  the  past,  and 
looking  only  upon  the  recent  brave  and  patri- 
otic deeds  of  these  men  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
vehemently  asserted  the  ixyustice  and  impolicy 
of  allowing  ancient  local  feuds  to  divide  brothers 
in  a  common  and  holy  cause.  The  debate  was 
suddenly  cut  short  by  Isaac  Sears — the  brave 
King  Sears — the  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
from  the  Stamp  Act  times,  who  moved  that  Ethan 
Allen  should  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  An  overwhelming  vote  was  given  in 
the  affirmative,  and  the  same  privilege  was 
granted  to  Seth  Warner.  They  entered,  and 
both  addressed  the  House;  and  when  they  had 
retired,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  authorize 
the  raising  of  a  regiment.  General  Schuyler 
approved  of  the  measure,  and  Ethan  Allen  cu- 
rled the  proclamation  of  that  noble  patriot  to 


the  Grants,  announcing  the  pleasing  fact  tint 
five  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  wanted 
for  the  war,  and  that  they  mig^t  choose  their 
own  officers  below  a  coloneL 

The  regiment  was  soon  raised,  and  Seth 
Warner  was  chosen  Lieutenant-Colonel,  it  bdog 
understood,  probably,  that  Allen  would  receive 
the  appointment  of  Colonel.  A  few  days  aiter 
his  return  he  joined  General  Schuyler  as  a 
volunteer,  at  Ticonderoga,  and  from  thence 
sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  New  York  Pro- 
vincial Convention,  in  which  he  feelingl^r  al- 
luded to  '*the  friendship  and  union  that  hai 
lately  taken  place"  between  tiliose  who  hadbeoi 
unhappily  controverting  for  years.  In  conci- 
sion he  spoke  of  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  die 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  said,  ''I  wiU  be 
responsible,  that  they  will  reciprocate  ^isfamr 
by  boldly  hazarding  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in 
the  common  cause  of  America." 

General  Schuylef  s  quick  perception  made 
him  regard  Colonel  Allen  as  an  exceeding 
usefol  man,  if  he  conM  be  Icept  in  snbordina* 
tion.  He  accepted  him  as  a  volunteer  with 
some  reluctance,  and  he  was  chiefly  employed 
as  a  pioneer  among  the  Canadicms,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted.  On  arriving  with 
his  forces  at  Isk  Aux  NoiXf  near  the  foot  of 
the  lake.  General  Schuyler  wrote  an  addrees 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  especially  intended 
for  the  French  inhabitants,  and  commissioned 
Allen  to  bear  it  to  them,  and  to  use  his  influ- 
ence in  winning  them  to  the  support  of  the 
Americans.  It  told  them  that  tiie  innding 
army  was  not  directed  against  them,  their  reli- 
gion, or  their  property,  but  only  agamst  the 
British ;  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Americans  in  eflforts  to 
secure  freedom.  Allen  first  went  to  ChamUee, 
twelve  miles  below  St.  John's,  and,  mingling 
with  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  m- 
habitants  tiiere,  soon  received  assurances  d 
their  sympathy  and  aid,  if  success  could  be 
made  to  appear  probable.  To  show  their  sin- 
cerity, they  furnished  him  with  an  armed  es- 
cort through  the  forests,  £nom  place  to  place, 
and  he  every  where  found  the  people  friendly. 
He  also  seciu^  expressions  of  friendship  from 
the  Caughnawaga  Indians  near  Montreal;  and 
after  traversing  the  country  between  the  Soiel 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  for  eight  days,  he  retained 
to  the  camp  and  reported  to  Gene^  Schuyler 
his  belief  that,  should  the  American  army  in- 
vest St.  John's  and  advance  into  Canada  widi 
a  respectable  force,  the  inhabitants  would  im- 
mediately join  them.  For  his  prudence,  sag8^ 
ity,  industry,  and  perseverence  in  this  dang^ 
ous  mission  Colonel  Allen  was  highly  com- 
mended by  (reneral  Schuyler. 

At  Isle  Aux  Noix  Grenend  Schuyler  sickened, 
and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  command  of  tbe 
army  With  Greneral  Montgomery  and  retom  to 
his  home  at  Saratoga.  Montgomery  was  that 
besieging  St  John's,  and  he  immediatdy  Mfit 
Colonel  Allen  into  Canada  again  to  unite  ai 
manv  inhabitants  as  he  could  in  fiavor  of  the 
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Americans,  and  lead  them  to  the  Republic- 
an camp.  Allen  was  highly  snccessfol.  He 
''preached  politics,"  he  said,  and  succeeded 
well  as  '*  an  itinerant."  Within  a  week  he  had 
enrolled  and  armed  two  hundred  and  fifty  Cana- 
dians; and ''as  I  march,  "he  said,  "they  gather 
fast."  He  assured  Montgomery  that  he  could 
raise  "one  or  two  thousand  in  a  week;"  but 
that  he  preferred  to  assist  in  the  siege,  and 
would  be  with  him  "with  fiye  hundred  or  more 
Canadian  volunteers"  within  three  days.  With 
this  object  he  was  pressing  forward  with  his  re- 
cruits along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence when  he  met  Miyor  Brown,  who  was  oat 
on  the  same  errand,  at  the  head  of  about  two 
hundred  Americans  and  Canadians.  They  held 
a  secret  conference  and  formed  new  plans,  the 
result  of  which  was  great  disaster.  Brown  urged 
Allen  to  join  him  in  an  attempt  to  take  Mon- 
treal by  surprise,  by  which  they  would  not  only 
make  the  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  the  prov- 
ince easy,  but  would  doubtless  secure  the  person 
of  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor,  then  in  that  city, 
and  controlling  the  movements  of  the  Canadians 
and  Indians  in  the  British  interest.  The  prize 
was  tempting,  its  acquisition  seemed  easy,  and 
Allen  consented.  He  was  to  cross  the  St  Law- 
rence from  Longueuil,  a  little  below  Montreal, 
and  Brown  was  to  cross  from  La  Prairie,  a  little 
above  the  city,  and  at  dawn  the  following  morn- 
ing they  were  to  attack  the  town  and  garrison  si- 
multaneously at  opposite  points. 


It  was  a  murky  night,  the  24th  of  September, 
when  the  enterprise  was  undertaken.  Allen 
procured  some  small  canoes,  and  crossed  with 
eighty  Canadians  and  about  thirty  Americans. 
The  passage  was  perilous,  for  the  wind  was  high, 
the  waters  were  rough,  and  the  vessels  were  frail. 
Three  times  each  way  these  canoes  had  to  pass  , 
before  all  were  landed,  and  then  the  day  dawned. 
Brown  was  to  give  three  huzzas  as  a  signal  of 
his  landing.  The  sun  came  up  among  the 
clouds,  and  yet  no  huzzas  were  heard.  As  yet 
Allen  was  undiscovered,  except  by  persons  pass- 
ing to  or  from  the  city,  and  these  were  detained. 
To  retreat  was  impossible  without  discovery, 
and  then  only  a  part  could  go.  At  length  a 
man  who  had  escaped  alarmed  the  town  and 
garrison,  and  soon  armed  men  were  seen  gath- 
ering on  the  outskirts.  Allen  determined  to 
fight,  and  prepared  for  the  conflict  Forty 
British  regulars  and  two  hundred  Canadians 
fell  upon  the  little  band  of  invaders,  yet  they 
maintained  the  conflict  almost  two  hours,  fight- 
ing and  retreating  more  than  a  mile.  "I  ex- 
pected, in  a  short  time,  to  try  the  world  of 
spirits,"  says  Allen ;  "  for  I  was  apprehensive 
that  no  quarter  would  be  given  to  me,  and, 
therefore,  had  determined  to  sell  my  life  as 
dear  as  I  cocdd."  Hard  pressed  by  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  deserted  by  nearly  every  Canadian 
volunteer,  and  some  of  his  brave  Americans 
being  killed  and  several  wounded,  he  agreed 
to  surrender  on  honorable  terms,  which  were 
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granted.  Only  thirty-eight  of  his  companions 
remained,  and  these  became  his  fellow-prisoners. 
They  were  well  treated  by  the  British  officers 
on  the  field ;  but  when  Allen  was  brought  be- 
fore that  petty  tyrant,  General  Prescott,  who 
possessed  no  generons  impulses,  ind  that  offi- 
cer learned  that  his  chief  prisoner  was  the  vic- 
tor at  Ticonderoga,  he  exhibited  extreme  pas- 
sion, brandished  his  cane  over  Allen's  head, 
and  threatened  to  beat  him.  At  the  same  time 
he  used,  coarse  and  unfeeling  language,  de- 
nouncing Allen  as  a  rebel,  and  promising  him 
death  on  the  gallows  at  Tyburn.  *  *  I  told  him, " 
says  Allen,  **  he  would  do  well  not  to  cane  me, 
for  I  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  shook  my  fist 
at  him,  telling  him  that  was  the  beatle  of  mor- 
tality for  him,  if  he  offered  to  strike."  Prescott 
was  greatly  enraged,  yet  he  feared  his  unarmed 
cfq>tive ;  so,  in  violation  of  all  honor  and  the 
common  rules  of  war,  he  ordered  his  prisoner  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons,  and  thrust 
into  a  confined  portion  of  the  Gasph  schooner 
of  war.  His  irons  were  heavy  shackles  on  wrists 
and  ankles,  fastened  to  a  bar  eight  feet  in  length. 
A  generous  seaman  lent  him  his  chest  to  sit 
upon,  and  that  was  his  only  seat  by  day  and 
bed  by  night,  and  thus,  for  five  long  weeks,  was 
tliis  brave  man  fettered,  and  guarded  by  men 
with  bayonets,  while  almost  hourly  he  was  sub- 
jected to  coarse  jokes  or  deliberate  insults.  His 
companions  were  fettered  in  pairs,  and  suffered 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  feeble-handed  in 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  Montgomery  pushed 
forward  the  siege  of  St.  John's.  He  also  sent  a 
party  to  attack  the  garrison  at  Chambl^  twelve 
miles  below.  They  were  successful.  One  hun- 
dred men  became  their  prisoners,  and  the  spoils 
of  victory  were  moce  than  a  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  with  military  stores  and  provisions. 
They  also  took  the  standard  of  the  regiment  to 
which  the  garrison  belonged,  and  this,  the  first 
trophy  of  the  kind,  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  placed  conspicuously  over  the 
chair  of  the  president  of  that  body.  At  the 
same  time  Carleton  was  endeavoring  to  send 
relief  to  St.  John's.  He  embarked  quite  a  large 
number  of  troops  at  Montreal,  with  a^view  of 
landing  them  at  Longueuil,  and  marching  to 
the  Sorel.  Iq  this  he  was  foiled  by  Colonel 
Seth  Warner  and  three  hundred  Green  Mount- 
ain Boys,  who  signally  repulsed  him.  On  learn- 
ing this  event,  some  British  troops  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sorel  immediately  fled  to  Quebec,  and 
the  commander  at  St.  John's,  despairing  of  re- 
lief from  Carleton,  surrendered  to  Montgomery. 
Prescott  and  Carleton  now  became  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  Montreal,  and  fearing  an  attempt 
to  rescue  Allen  and  his  fellow-prisoners,  they 
sent  them  all  down  to  Quebec.  There  the  Col- 
onel was  transferred  to  another  vessel,  and  soon 
to  a  third,  where  he  experienced  humane  treat- 
ment and  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  from 
Captain  Littlejohn.  He  removed  the  galling 
irons  from  his  prisoner,  invited  him  to  his  own 
table,  and  in  many  ways  proved  the  sincerity 


of  his  declaration  that  no  brave  man  like  Col- 
onel Allen  should  be  ill-used  on  boardof  his  ship. 

The  relief  was  temporary.  A  few  days  aft- 
erward Colonel  Arnold,  who  had  made  a  peril- 
ous journey  across  the  country,  by  way  ol  the 
Kennebec  and  Chaudi^re,  with  a  body  of  New 
England  troops,  suddenly  appeared  at  Foist 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  His  apparition  shocked 
the  people  of  that  old  French  city  as  if  a  dioii- 
der-bolt  had  fallen  from  a  clear  sky.  They  had 
already  heard  of  the  fall  of  St.  John's  and  ^ 
surrender  of  Montreal  to  Montgomery,  and 
many  regarded  Quebec  as  in  inuninent  danger. 
The  ship  Adamant  was  on  the  point  of  saiHog 
for  England  with  dispatches  to  the  Ministry, 
and  Carleton  resolved  to  send  his  prisonen 
thither  by  the  same  vessel.  They  were  pUced 
in  the  charge  of  the  notorious  spy,  Brooke  Wat- 
son, then  a  merchant  of  Montreal  and  after- 
ward Lord  Mayor  of  London.  They  were  also 
accompanied  by  Guy  Johnson,  Daniel  Clans, 
and  about  thirty  other  Loyalists  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Under  such 
a  man,  and  in  such  company,  the  unhappy  pris- 
oners could  expect  no  mercy.  They  were  close- 
ly confined  in  irons  in  a  small,  nnventiUted 
apartment,  where  they  suffered  from  sickness 
and  other  privations,  and  were  daily  annoyed 
by  palpable  insults.  Vet  they  were  allowed  snf- 
ficient  food,  and  each  a  gill  of  mm  a  day.  For- 
ty  days  they  thus  sufilered,  when  the  AdoMni 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Portanouth,  and  tbeie, 
for  the  first  time,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  blessed  sunlight 
upon  the  deck.  When  intelligence  of  their  ar- 
rival spread  through  the  town  great  mnltitiidei 
flocked  to  see  them ;  and  as  the  guard  escorted 
them  to  Pendennis  Castle  the  streets,  windows, 
and  the  tops  of  houses  were  CTOwded  with  peo|ile 
anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  leader 
of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  whose  exploits 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  had  become 
known  throughout  the  realm.  Allen  was,  in- 
deed, a  rough  and  curious  specimen  of  a  Kew 
Englander;  for  he  was  dressed  in  the  suit  of 
Canadian  clothes  in  which  he  was  captured, 
which  consisted  of  a  short  double-breasted 
fawn-skin  jacket,  vest  of  the  same  material, 
breeches  of  coarse  sagathay,  worsted  stockings, 
a  decent  pair  of  shoes,  two  plain  shirts,  and  a 
red  worsted  cap.  His  beard  and  hair  had  grown 
long,  shaggy,  and  matted;  and  he  appeared 
more  like  a  savage  Esquimaux  than  a  civilixed 
man  of  Saxon  blood. 

Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pendennis  Castle, 
treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  Colonel  Allen 
with  distinction.  He  dared  not  disobey  orders 
by  removing  his  irons,  but  he  sent  a  breaktait 
and  dinner  every  day  from  his  own  table,  and 
occasionally  a  bottle  of  wine;  while  another 
gentleman  sent  him  bountiful  suppers.  Bis 
stomach  had  never  before  been  served  so  well ; 
and  people  of  every  class,  prompted  by  curioii- 
ty,  came  to  see  him,  for  they  regarded  the  cap- 
tor of  the  renowned  Ticonderoga  as  no  ordinaiy 
man.    All,  however,  agreed  that  he  would  prob- 
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ablj  be  hanged,  and  this  gave  Allen  some  un- 
easiness. Yet  he  maintained  his  self-posses- 
sion, and  channed  every  person  who  came  to 
see  him  by  his  bold  and  independent  carriage, 
his  flaency  of  language,  and  his  display  of 
strong  native  talent.  He  never  lowered  his 
high  patriotic  tone  of  sentiment  when  speaking 
of  bis  country ;  and,  with  hands  and  feet  man- 
acled, and  high  walls  and  glittering  bayonets 
fU'ound  him,  he  boldly  proclaimed  the  determ- 
ination of  his  brethren  never  to  cease  resistance 
to  oppression  until  the  hand  of  the  oppressor 
was  withdrawn. 

Having  reason  to  fear  death  on  the  gallows, 
Oolonel  Allen  concluded  to  employ  stratagem 
for  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Ministry.  He  ob- 
C0ined  permission  to  write  to  Congress.  As  the 
letters  must  be  seen  by  his  jailers,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  would  speak  of  the  hopelessness 
cy^  the  cause,  the  necessity  of  submission,  flatter 
tl^e  Grovemment  by  loyal  words  and  acknowl- 
edgments of  clemency,  and  that  he  would  ad- 
I  them  to  cease  rebellion  and  accept  pardon. 


They  were  disappointed.  He  gave  a  truthful 
narrative  of  his  cruel  treatment ;  told  how  he 
was  kept  in  irons  in  England  like  a  felon,  in- 
stead of  being  respected  as  an  unfortunate  pris- 
oner of  war ;  and  requested  Congress  to  refrain 
from  the  terrible  retaliation  in  their  power  to 
exercise  until  they  should  be  advised  of  the 
final  action  of  the  Government  toward  himself 
and  fellow-prisoners.  The  letter  was  address- 
ed in  his  bold  handwriting,  to  **The  Illustrious 
Continental  Congress." 

''Do  you  think  we  are  fools  in  England," 
said  the  officer  to  whom  Allen  handed  the  com- 
munication, "and  would  send  your  letter  to  Con- 
gress with  instructions  to  retaliate  on  our  own 
people  ?  I  have  sent  your  letter  to  Lord  North. " 
That  was  precisely  what  the  cunning  prisoner 
desired.  "This,"  says  Allen,  **gave  me  in- 
ward satisfaction,  though  I  carefully  concealed 
it  with  a  pretended  resentment ;  for  I  found  I 
had  come  Yankee  over  him,  and  that  the  letter 
had  gone  to  the  identical  person  I  had  designed 
it  for."    No  doubt  that  letter  had  the  intended 
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effect;  for  it  gave  the  Ministiy  knowledge  of  the 
sitoation  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  important 
fact  that  their  countrymen  possessed  full  power 
to  retaliate  any  acts  of  violence  which  might  be 
used  against  these  unfortunate  men. 

The  unjust  treatment  of  these  prisoners  gave 
the  Opposition  in  Parliament  a  powerful  weapon, 
which  they  used  against  the  Ministry  with  ef- 
fect. They  argued  that  they  were  either  rebels 
and  felons  or  else  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war; 
and  added  that  it  was  too  late,  and  altogether 
idle,  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  propose  to  quell 
an  insurrection  by  hanging  a  few  insurgents, 
when  a  continent  of  such  rebels  was  in  arms. 
A  rumor  also  went  abroad  that  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  about  to  be  issued  to  set  the  prison- 
ers free  or  to  bring  them  to  trial  before  a  proper 
magistrate.  The  Ministry  became  alarmed  by 
the  rising  clamors  of  the  popular  voice,  and, 
yielding  to  the  logic  of  events,  changed  their 
policy.  They  consented  to  consider  Allen  and 
his  companions  prisoners  of  war,  and,  as  such, 
they  were  placed  on  board  the  SoUbay  frigate, 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker's  fleet,  to  be  conveyed  to 
Halifax.  That  fleet  was  then  preparing  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Carolinas  which  resulted 
so  disastrously  to  the  British,  in  the  summer  of 
1776. 

Allen  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  neither 
clemency  nor  civil  treatment  were  to  be  ex- 
pected ttom.  Symonds,  the  commander  of  the 
Solehay,  The  first  salutation  which  that  ofDcial 
gave  to  the  captive  Colonel  was,  "  Go  below,  to 
the  cable-tier,  and  never  again  appear  on  deck, 
the  place  where  only  gentlemen  may  walk!" 
The  indignant  Colonel  obeyed ;  but,  two  days 
afterward,  having  shaved  and  arranged  Ms 
toilet  as  well  as  he  could,  he  boldly  appeared 
on  deck.  The  commander  was  greatly  enraged 
by  this  eflrontery ;  nor  was  his  anger  abated 
when  the  prisoner  told  him  coolly  that  he  was 
Colonel  Allen,  and  a  ^*  gentleman,"  and  had  a 
perfect  right  to  walk  the  deck.  As  usual,  the 
cowardice  of  the  petty  tyrant  compromised  the 
matter,  and,  with  an  oath,  he  ordered  the  Col- 
onel to  be  careful  not  to  walk  on  the  same  side 
of  the  deck  with  himself  and  other  officers.  As 
an  example  of  obedience  to  the  crew  Allen 
obeyed,  and  always  kept  on  the  leeward  side, 
but  paced  the  planks  with  as  much  haughty  dig- 
nity of  demeanor  as  Symonds  himself  could 
possibly  assume. 

Parker's  fleet  rendezvoused  in  the  harbor  of 
Cork,  fh)m  whence  it  sailed  for  America  toward 
the  middle  of  February,  1776.  While  there, 
the  prisoners  experienced  the  proverbial  gener- 
osity of  the  Irish  people.  As  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  Allen  and  his  fellow-captives  were 
on  board  the  Solebay,  several  gentlemen  of 
Cork  combined  in  presenting  each  of  the  com- 
mon prisoners  with  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  an 
overcoat,  and  two  shirts;  and  to  Allen  they 
gave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broadcloth  for  two 
suits,  also  eight  shirts  and  stocks  (ready  made), 
several  pairs  of  silk  and  worsted  hose,  shoes, 
and  two  beaver  hats,  one  of  which  was  richly 


trimmed  with  laoe.  They  also  furnished  hha 
bountifully  with  sea-stores,  and  offered  him  ifyj 
guineas  in  gold.  He  would  accept  only  seven 
guineas,  because,  he  said,  <*  it  might  have  the 
appearance  of  avarice."  To  the  other  priwD- 
ers  they  also  gave  a  good  supply  of  tea  and  sa- 
gar.  All  of  these  things  were  taken  on  board 
by  the  second  lieutenant  during  the  absence  of 
the  commander.  Symonds  was  exceedingly 
angry  when  informed  of  it.  He  swore  that  **tiie 
American  rebels  should  not  be  feasted  at  that 
rate  by  the  rebels  of  Ireland  ;**  and  then  took 
from  Allen  all  his  liquors,  and  distributed  the 
tea  and  sugar  of  the  common  prisoners  among 
his  own  crew. 

A  terrible  storm  compelled  the  fleet  to  retnro 
to  Cork,  where  the  prisoners  were  separated, 
and  placed  in  different  vessels.  Allen  remaiii- 
ed  in  the  Solebay,  and  was  fortunate  enongh  to 
be  permitted  to  employ  the  sbip^s  tailor  in  mak* 
ing  him  a  fine  suit  of  clothes  of  his  broadcloth. 
Arrayed  in  these,  with  his  silk  stockings  and 
fine  laced  hat,  his  really  noble  and  dignified 
appearance  seemed  to  inspire  Symonds  with  s 
sentiment  of  respect,  and  he  treated  his  cap- 
tive with  more  civility.  The  voyage  was  a  long 
one,  and  they  did  not  reach  the  American  coast, 
at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Riv^,  m  North 
Carolina,  until  early  in  May.  There  the  prisoners 
were  reunited  (except  one  who  had  dlifd,  and 
another  who  had  escaped  by  swimming  ashore), 
and  were  placed*  on  board  the  Meramf^  to  be 
conveyed  to  Halifax.  Montague,  the  com- 
mander, was  an  ignorant,  prejudiced  bnite,  and 
denied  the  unfortunate  men  every  comfort  He 
even  forbade  the  surgeon  to  attend  them  in 
sickness.  Allen  remonstrated  with  him,  but 
received  in  reply  the  assurance  that  their  treat- 
ment was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  thej  would 
aU  be  hanged  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Halifax, 
and  that  General  Washington  and  the  Contment- 
al  Congress  would  soon  share  the  same  fate. 
"  If  you  wait  for  that  event,"  said  Alien,  with  a 
voice  and  countenance  fuU  of  severe  rebuke, 
"you'U  die  of  old  age." 

On  the  voyage  the  vessel  touched  at  Sandy 
Hook,  below  the  outward  harbor  of  New  York 
(Raritan  Bay),  in  which  a  British  fleet,  nndear 
Admiral  Howe,  was  moored.  Washington  thra 
had  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
Grovemor  Tiyon  and  other  royal  officials  were 
fugitives  on  board  the  flag-ship  of  Lord  Howe. 
Tryon,  and  the  old  Attorney-General  Kemp, 
whom  Allen  had  met  at  Albany  during  the  bit- 
ter controversies  between  New  YoA  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  came  on  board  the 
Mercury,  They  saw  and  knew  Allen,  but  did 
not  speak  to  him.  "Tryon,"  he  says,  "riewed 
me  with  a  stem  countenance,  as  I  was  walking 
on  the  leeward  side  the  deck  with  the  mid- 
shipmen;" and  adds,  "What  passed  between 
the  officers  of  the  ship  and  these  visitors  1  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  my  treatment  fitm 
the  officers  was  more  severe  afterward." 

The  prisoners  arrived  at  Halifax  at  about  the 
middle  of  June ;  and  for  six  weeks  they  wa« 
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confined  on  board  a  sloop,  in  that  harbor,  nn- 
der  the  immediate  command  of  the  brutal  Mon- 
tague. There  they  were  treated  with  the  great- 
est craelty.  They  were  half-starved;  denied 
the  services  of  a  physician,  though  many  were 
sick  with  the  scurvy ;  and,  finally,  the  command- 
er, to  whom  Allen  had  addressed  several  re- 
spectful letters,  petitioning  for  some  relief,  for- 
bade any  more  letters  being  brought  to  him 
from  "  the  rebel."  At  length  the  Colonel  found 
means  to  communicate  with  Governor  Arbuth- 
not.  The  prisoners  were  immediately  placed 
in  Halifax  jail,  sufficient  food  given  them,  and 
the  attendance  of  a  physician  allowed.  Still 
they  suffered  much.  At  first  there  were  thirty 
of  them  crowded  in  a  small  room,  some  sick 
with  the  scurvy.  Soon  some  were  sent  to  the 
iiospital,  others  were  se'nt  to  labor  on  the  public 
works,  and  by  the  close  of  August  only  thirteen 
of  the  captives  taken  with  him  at  Montreal  re- 
mained with  Colonel  Allen. 

Among  the  prisoners  whom  Allen  found  in 
Halifax  jail  was  James  Lovell,  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  carried  thither  when  the  British  evac- 
uated that  city  in  the  preceding  spring,  because 
he  was  an  influential  patriot.  He  afterward 
became  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  furtive  as  one  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
afifairs.  Although  entitled  to  a  parole,  it  had 
been  withheld,  and,  with  others  who  claimed  ^ 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  102.— 3  A 


the  same  privilege,  he  was  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. When  Allen's  friends  heard  of  his 
arrival  at  Halifax  they  joined  with  those  of 
Lovell  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  others  from 
Connecticut,  in  efforts  to  procure  thtfr  ex- 
change. While  these  negotiations  were  going 
on,  and  partial  arrangements  were  eflfected  be^ 
tween  General  Washington  and  General  Howe 
respecting  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  Howe  or- 
dered those  at  Halifax  to  be  sent  to  New  York. 
This  order  produced  a  happy  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  captives,  for  they  were  placed 
on  board  the  Lark  frigate,  which  was  command- 
ed by  a  gentleman  and  humane  man.  Captain 
Smith.  **  When  I  came  on  deck,'*  says  Allen, 
**he  met  me  with  his  hand,  welcomed  me  to 
his  ship,  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  that  day, 
and  assured  me  that  I  should  be  treated  as  a 
gentleman"  by  himself  and  his  ship's  crew. 
This  unexpected  kindness  made  the  big  tears 
roll  down  the  hardy  hero's  cheek,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  made  him  speechless  for  a 
moment.  As  soon  as  he  could  command  his 
voice.  Colonel  Allen  assured  the  Captain  that 
his  kindness  should  be  reciprocated,  if  an  op- 
portunity should  allow  the  service.  '*This  is 
a  mutable  world,"  said  Captain  Smith,  '*and 
one  gentleman  never  knows  but  it  may  be  in 
his  power  to  help  another." 

The  opportunity  was  not  long  delayed,  and 
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the  sentiment  of  the  humane  commander  was 
signally  verified. 

There  were  about  thirty  American  prisoners, 
besides  Allen  and  Loyell,  on  board  the  Lark^ 
and  among  them  was  one  who  had  recently  been 
commander  of  an  American  armed  schooner. 
A  few  days  after  leaving  Halifax  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  conspiracy,  with  part  of  the 
prisoners,  to  kill  Captain  Smith,  seize  the  ves- 
sel, and  divide  among  themselves  almost  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  hard  money,  known 
to  be  on  board.  They  had  also  enlisted  some 
of  the  crew  in  their  scheme.  The  chief  con- 
spirator revealed  his  designs  to  Allen  and  Lov- 
ell,  and  solicited  their  co-operation  in  bringing 
over  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners.  Allen  did 
not  allow  a  thought  of  the  justification  of  the 
rules  of  war  for  such  an  infamous  act  to  intrude 
itself,  but  immediately  and  most  decidedly  con- 
demned the  scheme  as  a  base  and  wicked  return 
for  kind  treatment.  He  assured  the  ringleader 
that  he  would  peril  his  own  life  in  defense  of 
that  of  Captain  Smith,  and  advised  him  to  de- 
sist. The  conspirators  then  solicited  Allen  to 
remain  neutral,  and  let  them  proceed  in  their 
own  way.  This  concession  he  peremptorily  re- 
fused, and  promised  them  pardon  and  secrecy 
only  on  condition  that  they  should  solemnly 
pledge  themselves  to  abandon  the  design  in- 
stantly. They  cowered  beneath  the  rebuking 
glance  of  his  stem  eye,  gladly  accepted  his 
terms,  and  Colonel  Allen  had  the  pleasure  of 
thus  paying  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  excel- 
lent Captain  Smith. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  the  Lark  arrived 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  the  prisoners 
were  placed  on  board  the  Glasgow  transport. 
Mr.  Lovell  was  soon  afterward  exchanged  and 
set  at  liberty,  but  Colonel  Allen  was  only  ad- 
mitted to  parole  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
He  landed  at  about  the  first  of  December,  and 
a  day  or  two  afterward  a  scene  occurred  between 
him  and  Rivington,  the  ''King's  printer,'*  the 
memory  of  which  undoubted  tradition  has  pre- 


served.   Allen  had  been  made  acquainted  witli 
the  course  pursued  by  Rivington  toward  die 
Whigs,  and  the  harsh  manner  in  which,  on  mt- 
eral  occasions,  he  had  spoken  of  himself  doriog 
his  long  captivity.     Bising  free  to  act  within 
the  limits  of  his  parole,  he  resolved  to  chastise 
the  offending  printer,  and  made  no  secret  of  hu 
resolution.     Rivington  was  informed  of  it,  and 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wnufay 
Colonel.     He  saw  him  one  day,  just  after  din- 
ner, come  up  the  street  and  stop  at  his  door. 
*'  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come,' 
sajTS  Rivington,  in  his  humorous  account  of  the 
interview.     **  There  was  no  retreat.    He  enter- 
ed the  store  and  asked  of  the  clerk,  'Does  James 
Rivington  live  here ?'    He  answered,  'Yes,  Sir/ 
'  Is  he  at  home  V     He  said  he  would  see,  aad 
went  up  to  my  room  to  inquire  what  shovid  be 
done.     I  had  made  up  my  mind.     I  looked  at 
the  bottle  of  Madeira — possibly  took  a  ^aiL 
There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.     I 
heard  him  on  the  stairs.    In  he  stalked.     *!« 
your  name  James  Rivington  ?*    '  It  is.  Sir,  and 
no  man  could  be  more  happy  than  I  am  to  see 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen.'     'Sir,  I  have  come--' 
'  Not  another  word,  my  dear  Colonel,  until  70a 
have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of  old  Madeira.' 
*  But,  Sir,  I  don't  tliink  it  proper^'     'Not  as- 
other  word,  Colonel.     Taste  this  wine ;  I  ban 
had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.     Old  wine,  yra 
know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  im- 
proves by  age.'     He  took  the  glass,  swallowed 
the  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  and  shook  his  head 
approvingly.      'Sir,  I  come — *     'Not  another 
word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass;  and 
then,  my  dear  Colonel,  we  wiU  talk  of  old  a^ 
fairs ;  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detail' 
In  short,"  says  Rivington,  "we  finished  two  bol- 
ties  of  Madeira,  and  parted  as  good  frieods  ai 
if  we  never  had  cause  to  be  otherwise." 

The  tender  heart  of  Colonel  Allen  was  sorelf 
afflicted  by  the  scenes  of  suffering  which  he  !»• 
held  among  the  American  prisoners  in  Nev 
York.     The  sugar- houses,  the  jail,  and  oU 
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hulks  in  the  harbor  were  nsed  as  prisons  for  the 
captires  taken  in  the  recent  battles  near  Brook- 
lyn and  Fort  Washington.  Privation,  sickness, 
and  death  held  high  carniyal  there;  and  the 
picture  of  their  sufferings,  drawn  by  the  unpol- 
ished pen  of  Colonel  Allen,  chills  the  blood  and 
makes  the  involuntary  curse  upon  the  inflictors 
rise  to  the  lips  and  plead  for  utterance.  These 
things  are  on  the  records  of  history ;  and  we  will 
here  pass  them  by  with  the  remark  that  all  that 
Ck>lonel  Allen  could  do,  in  his  own  destitute  con- 
dition, by  his  official  influence,  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  was  done  by  him  in  full  measure 
during  his  parole.  He  also  suffered  much,  for 
he  became  destitute  of  money,  and  was  not  al- 
lowed communication  with  his  friends  in  Ver- 
moi^  Yet  his  stout  heart  was  not  moved  by 
personal  troubles,  nor  his  zeal  for  liberty  in  the 
least  subdued ;  and  when  a  British  officer  of 
high  rank  came  to  him  and  spoke  of  his  great 
fidelity,  though  in  a  wrong  cause,  and  the  deshre 
of  General  Howe  to  show  him  great  favors,  by 
i^^inting  him  commander  of  a  regiment  of 
Loyalists,  and  then  tried  to  dazzle  him  with 
brilliant  prospects  of  official  promotion,  and  the 
possession  of  large  sums  of  money  and  broad 
teres  of  land  by  the  thousand  in  whichever  of 
the  subdued  colonies  he  might  choose  them,  the 
inflexible  patriot  indignantly  spumed  the  tempt- 
er, saying,  in  his  own  recorded  language,  "That 
if  by  faithfulness  I  had  recommended  myself  to 
General  Howe,  I  should  be  loth,  by  unf^thful- 
ness,  to  lose  the  General's  good  opinion ;  be- 
sides that,  I  viewed  the  offer  of  land  to  be  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  the  devil  offered  to  Jesus 
Christ,  to  give  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him, 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  damned  soul  had 
not  one  foot  of  land  upon  earth.  This,"  says 
AUen,  '*  closed  the  conversation,  and  the  gentle- 
man turned  from  me  with  an  air  of  dislike,  say- 
ing I  was  a  bigot."  Colonel  Allen,  with  a  big- 
ot's tenacity,  adhered  to  that  bigotry,  which  was, 
properly  defined,  true  patriotism. 

The  bold  and  powerful  stroke  given  to  British 
power  on  the  frozen  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and 
which  put  many  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  caused  a  slight  lifting  of  the  heel 
of  oppression  from  the  poor  captives  in  New 
York.  Allen  was  allowed  to  go  to  Long  Island 
early  in  January,  1777,  where  his  condition  was 
quite  tolerable,  by  comparison.  There,  within 
prescribed  limits,  he  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing August,  when,  under  the  folse  pretense  that 
he  had  infringed  his  parole,  he  was  conducted 
by  a  strong  guard  to  New  York,  and  immured 
in  the  provost  jail.  There  he  lay  for  three  days, 
without  a  morsel  of  food,  and  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  Keef,  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  who 
stood  at  his  door  and  administered  prison  law 
under  the  brutal  provost  marshal,  Cunningham. 
At  sunset  on  the  third  day  the  sergeant  gave 
him  some  boiled  pork  and  a  biscuit,  and  a  week 
afterward  he  was  transferred  to  a  more  comfort- 
able apartment.  There  he  remained  in  close 
confinement  until  the  following  May,  sometimes 


treated  to  a  day  in  the  dungeon  below  because 
of  his  freedom  of  speech  in  the  presence  of 
Keef.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  the 
fact  became  known  to  one  of  his  fellow-prison- 
ers in  a  room  above.  He  communicated  the 
news  to  Colonel  Allen  by  thrusting  a  little  bil- 
let through  the  open  floor  into  his  room.  The 
overjoyed  patriot  could  not  suppress  his  emo- 
tions, and  he  shouted  from  his  grated  window 
to  some  British  soldiers  in  the  street,  **Bur- 
gojme  has  marched  to  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle  1**  For  this  he  spent  a  night  in 
the  damp  dungeon,  and  was  menaced  with  more 
severe  punishment ;  but  the  fact  which  he  had 
proclaimed  was  so  significant  of  danger  to  scores 
of  British  officers  in  the  power  of  the  Americans 
that  good  treatment  of  Colonel  Allen  appeared 
to  be  wise  policy. 

AUen*s  captivity  ended  on  the  3d  of  May, 
1778,  when  he  was  taken  to  Staten  Island ;  and 
there,  two  dajrs  afterward,  he  was  exchanged 
for  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  of  the  British 
army,  who  was  brought  there  by  Elias  Boudi- 
not.  Commissary  of  Prisoners.  Campbell  '*  sa- 
luted me,"  says  Allen,  **  in  a  very  handsome 
manner,  saying  that  he  never  was  more  glad  to 
see  any  gentleman  in  his  life ;  and  I  gave  him 
to  understand  that  X  was  equally  glad  to  see 
him,  and  was  apprehensive  that  it  was  from  the 
same  motive."  They  all  parted  with  friendly 
expressions ;  and  Colonel  Sheldon,  of  the  Light 
Horse,  immediately  escorted  Colonel  Allen  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge. 
Washington  received  him  most  cordially ;  and 
Allen  poured  out  the  gratitude  of  his  full  heart 
for  the  interest  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
taken  in  his  behalf  during  his  long  and  cruel 
captivity  of  thirty-one  months.  He  obtained 
permission  of  Washington  to  return  to  his  home 
to  recruit  his  health  and  strength.  He  then 
set  off  for  the  North  in  company  with  General 
Gates,  who  was  proceeding  to  flshkill,  to  take 
conunand  of  the  army  on  the  Hudson  River. 
Already  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  at 
York,  had  honored  Allen  with  a  brevet  commis- 
sion of  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and  award- 
ed him  back  pay  as  lieutenant-colonel  during 
his  captivity. 

Bearing  these  testimonials  of  his  country's 
gratitude,  the  gallant  soldier  hastened  home- 
ward, every  where  receiving  the  most  marked 
attention  of  people  of  all  classes.  Early  in  the 
evening  of  the  last  day  of  May  he  arrived  at 
Bennington.  His  appearance  ^ere  was  unex- 
pected, for  his  friends  supposed  he  had  gone  to 
Valley  Foi^e  to  join  the  army  for  actual  serv- 
ice. The  news  of  his  arrival  spread  from  house 
to  house.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  gath- 
ered around  him  with  every  expression  of  joy ; 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  gave  audibility 
to  these  expressions  among  the  distant  hills  by 
firing  cannons,  and  shouting  long  and  loud 
huzzas.  At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the 
whole  country  around  was  in  motion ;  and  Col- 
onel Herrick,  who  had  nobly  seconded  Stark  in 
the  battle  near  Bennington  the  previous  year. 
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ordered  fourteen  discharges  of  cannon — **  thir- 
teen for  the  United  States,  and  one  for  Young 
Vermont.'' 

**  One  for  Young  Vermont  !**  In  that  there 
was  deep  significance.  During  Allen's  long  cap- 
tivity the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants 
had  heen  making  rapid  political  progress.  They 
had,  in  convention  at  Westminster,  in  January, 
1777,  declared  themselves  free  and  independent 
of  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  all  other 
sovereignties;  adopted  a  State  Constitution, 
and  organized  a  new  government,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Vebmont,  in  allusion  to  its  chief  physical 
feature  —  the  Green  Mountains.  This  move- 
ment liad  awakened  the  old  feud  between  the 
inhabitants  of  that  territory  and  New  York. 
Governor  Clinton,  and  other  active  men  in  the 
latter  State,  had  from  the  beginning  opposed 
the  claims  of  Vermont  to  independence  ;  and 
the  new  government  of  New  York,  established 
a  few  months  later,  reasserted  the-  supremacy 
of  that  State  over  the  territory  east  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  Connecticut  River.  The 
bloody  enactments,  and  the  claims  to  lands  oc- 
cupied by  settlers,  promulgated  by  the  Colonial 


Assembly,  were  not  revived  ;  and  the  i 
assumed  the  features  of  a  political  quesdon 
only.  In  that  shape  it  was  snfficientljr  import- 
ant to  array  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  s^iiiift 
New  York ;  and  hence  the  aignificance  of  lim 
"  one  gun  for  Vermont." 

Colonel  Allen  soon  comprehended  the  stiie 
of  affairs.  Hq  ret^anled  Vennmu  a>  in  li- 
right  iMisiiion^  aud  immediately  panojiUtd hi»* 
self  in  her  di'fc'ii&e.  The  old  coionkl  btok- 
ground  a^ain  felt  his  trca4i,  and  bis  voke  Hi 
more  ]iotetit  tlmn  ever  among  bis  fbcmer  com- 
panions a  ltd  associates.  He  eomiBeled  grm 
caution,  for  he  saw  fatal  <! anger  covered  hj  tb 
fair  profissluns  of  New^  York  ;  and  he  rttohftl 
to  reject  ovf^ry  proposal^  from  whatever  qnaiM 
which  dill  not  imply  the  absolute  indepcndiiCi 
of  Vermont,  He  cml>odied  this  sentiment  ssi 
a  reoajiitulrttUm  of  past  (;:^evancw«  in  an  addiBi 
which  he  sent  forth  to  the  lohabitants  <rf  Vih 
mont.  Sapftcitv,  lo>pic,  fore-casr,  and  pain* 
ism  marked  that  docimient,  and  it  met  a  ktn^ 
response.  It  was  resf>ectful»  but  defiant ;  tn^ 
closed  with  the  peronitioni*  **  What  cnemfm 
the  State  of  Vermont,  or  what  New  York  1*4- 
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monopolizer,  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  you 
in  the  day  of  your  fierce  anger  !'*  We  can  not, 
in  the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  detail  the 
progress  of  that  controversy,  and  the  import- 
ant part  which  Colonel  Allen  performed  in  the 
drama  until  its  close.  It  became  exceedingly 
complicated,  especially  when  British  interfer- 
ence formed  an  essential  element.  We  may 
only  touch  briefly  such  more  luminous  points 
as  serve  to  exhibit  the  character  of  our  hero  in 
a  proper  light. 

New  Hampshire,  from  which  Vermont  had 
separated,  became  a  party  in  the  quarrel,  be- 
cause several  of  its  western  townships  had  been, 
at  their  own  request,  annexed  to  the  latter  State. 
The  Continental  Congress  had  been  appealed 
to,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  for  its  adjudication ; 
and  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  appointed  Col- 
onel Allen  its  agent  to  go  before  the  Supreme 
National  Council  at  Philadelphia  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  that 
body  respecting  the  independency  of  the  new 
commonwealth.  He  soon  found  his  mission  to 
be  more  difficult  than  he  expected.  Faction 
and  sectional  jealousies  were  rifs  in  that  old 
Congress.  The  New  England  delegates  favor- 
ed Vermont ;  those  of  New  York,  of  course,  op- 
posed it;  those  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  were  indifferent ;  and  some  denied  the 
power  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  matter  at  all — 
affirming,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal  for  State 
Bights,  that  Vermont,  by  its  own  act,  was  irrev- 
ocably independent.  Colonel  Allen  went  home 
a  wiser  man,  yet  not  with  a  satisfied  spirit. 
While  he  felt  certain  that  Congress  would  not 
deny  the  independence  of  Vermont,  he  felt  quite 
as  certain  that  the  new  State,  as  long  as  that  in- 
dependence was  claimed,  would  be  left  exposed 
to  invasions  from  Canada,  without  material  aid 
or  general  sympathy.  He  immediately  advised 
a  settlement  of  all  difficulties  with  New  Hamp- 
shire, by  giving  back  her  truant  townships ;  and 
he  earnestly  urged  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
State  to  adhere  to  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence at  all  hazards.  He  also  wrote  and 
published,  in  1779,  a  treatise  entitled  ^*A  Vitf 
dication  of  the  Opposition  of  the  Inhabitcmts  of 
Vermont  to  the  Government  of  New  York,  and  of 
their  Bight  to  Form  cm  Independent  State,**  Its 
falchion  blows  aroused  the  ire  of  the  people  of 
New  York;  and  John  Jay  wrote,  ** There  is 
quaintness,  impudence,  and  art  in  it.'*  **He 
might  have  added,'*  says  Sparks,  "  argument, 
and  the  evidences  of  a  good  cause." 

Colonel  Allen  was  now  the  great  civil  and 
military  leader  in  Vermont.  He  was  appoint- 
ed general-in-chief  of  the  militia,  and  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  public  affairs.  The  people 
felt  some  irritation  at  the  course  of  Congress ; 
and  their  leaders,  perceiving  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  other  colonies  to  remain  apa- 
thetic, at  least,  resolved  to  take  measures  for 
establishing  an  isolated  and  wholly  independ- 
ent  sovereignty.  This  disposition  was  observed 
by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  and  it  was 
made  a  basis  for  reporting  to  the  British  Minis- 


try that  Vermont,  without  doubt,  might  bs 
drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Machin- 
ery working  for  that  important  end  was  imme- 
diately put  in  motion.  The  leaders  were  to  be 
approached  cautiously,  and  by  some  one  remote 
from  high  authority.  The  duty  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  then  commander  of 
a  corps  of  loyalists,  and  who  figured  somewhat 
conspicuously,  some  months  later,  in  the  trea- 
son of  Arnold.  He  wrote  from  New  York  to 
Ethan  Allen  in  March,  1780.  He  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  both  American ;  that  ho 
lamented  the  distresses  of  his  native  country ; 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  Allen,  and  oth- 
er leading  men  in  Vermont,  were  opposed  to 
the  wild  scheme  of  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain promulgated  by  the  Continental  Congress ; 
that  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  might 
enjoy  protection  and  happiness  under  Great 
Britain,  as  a  separate  province ;  and  asked  Al- 
len to  communicate  freely  with  him,  as  all  mat- 
ters between  them  should  be  shrouded  in  the 
most  profound  secrecy.  The  letter  was  sent  by 
a  British  soldier,  di^^uised  as  a  farmer,  who 
handed  it  to  Allen  in  the  streets  of  Arlington. 
Allen  dismissed  him  with  much  courtesy,  and 
then  laid  the  document  before  Governor  Chit- 
tenden and  other  friends.  Their  sagacity  per- 
ceived in  this  advance  from  the  enemy  a  capi- 
tal opportunity  to  serve  the  political  interests 
of  Vermont ;  and  they  resolved  to  pass  the  letter 
over  in  silence,  but  to  keep  up  a  show  of  disaffec- 
tion by  coquetting  with  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada.  A  friendly  letter  was  accordingly 
dispatched  by  Governor  Chittenden  to  General 
Haldimand,  in  Canada,  proposing  a  cartel  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners — some  scouts  from 
Vermont  having  been  made  captive.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  to  cause  a  delay  in  any  contem- 
plated invasion  of  the  defenseless  frontier  of 
Vermont,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  lake. 
No  reply  was  made;  but  soon  a  formidable 
British  force  appeared  on  Lake  Champlain. 
The  people  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  seized 
their  arms  to  repel  the  invaders.  To  their  sur- 
prise no  hostilities  were  attempted.  The  Brit- 
ish commander  sent  a  flag  to  General  Allen, 
with  a  letter  to  Governor  Chittenden,  assentinj; 
to  the  proposed  cartel,  and  otfering  a  truce  witli 
Vermont  until  the  matter  should  be  arranged. 
General  Allen  was  appointed  to  negotiate  the 
preliminaries  of  the  cartel.  Wishing  to  make 
friends  of  the  New  York  borderers,  he  insisted 
upon  extending  the  truce  into  that  province  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
River.  The  privilege  was  granted,  and  the  en- 
mity of  the  people  of  that  region  was  so  complete- 
ly disarmed  that  a  general  desire  to  have  their 
territory  annexed  to  Vermont  was  expressed. 
The  negotiations  resulted  satisfactorily  to  botli 
parties  ;  and,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  people, 
the  enemy's  fleet  moved  down  the  lake,  and  the 
Vermont  military  force  was  disbanded  and  sent 
home  at  the  moment  when  all  expected  inva- 
sion, and  conquest  appeared  so  easy.  At  that 
time  the  British  force  in  Canada  was  about  ten 
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thousand  strong,  while  the  Vermont  militia  did 
not  exceed  seren  thousand.  The  whole  secret 
was  known  only  at  that  time  to  General  Allen, 
his  brother  Ira  (then  a  colonel  of  militia),  and 
six  other  judicious  firiends  who  controlled  the 
public  afiairs  of  the  State.  The  winter  soon 
afterward  set  in,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  ^ring.  Vermont  was  saved  from  inva- 
sion, and  the  enemy  rejoiced  in  the  supposed 
advantage  of  having  detached  a  discontented 
province  from  the  others  engaged  in  the  revolt 

These  movements  were  carefully  reported  to 
the  British  Ministry,  and  also  gave  uneasiness 
to  Ck>ngress.  Lord  George  Germain,  Colonial 
Secretary,  indulged  in  many  pleasing  dreams  of 
the  submission  of  the  colonists,  while  sitting  in 
his  easy  chair  in  London ;  and  he  wrote  a  con> 
(icratnlatoiy  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  New 
York,  on  *'  the  happy  return  of  the  people  of 
Vermont  to  their  allegiance,*'  at  the  very  time 
when  events  were  hastily  tending  towsjrd  the 
discomfiture  of  Comwallis  and  the  overthrow 
of  British  power  within  the  domain  of  the  re- 
volted colonies.  The  British  officers  in  New 
York  were  also  well  acquainted  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  Vermont  leaden;  and  Colonel 
Robinson  wondered  why  his  letter  had  never  been 
answered  by  General  Allen.  He  finally  wrote 
another  in  the  same  strain  to  that  officer ;  and 
at  about  the  same  time  Allen  received  notice  of 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  in  Canada  to 
arrange  the  cartel.  Now  was  an  opportunity 
to  work  upon  the  fears  of  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  Vermont,  and  General  Alien  used  it 
adroitly.  He  sent  to  that  body  the  two  letters 
from  Robinson,  and  the  notice  of  Haldimand 
respecting  the  commission,  together  with  a  let- 
ter from  himself,  in  which  he  explained  the 
mode  by  wbich  itie  communications  came  into 
his  hands,  and  other  matters  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  cartel.  Then,  in  the  most  forcible 
language,  he  uttered  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  reiter- 
ated her  claims  to  independent  sovereignty, 
and  referred  indigently  to  the  attempt  of 
neighbors  to  not  only  abridge  her  rights,  but  to 
destroy  her  existence.  **I  am  confident,"  he 
remarked,  '*  that  Congress  will  not  dispute  my 
sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  my  coun- 
try, though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  am  fully 
grounded  in  opinion  that  Vermont  has  an  in- 
dubitable right  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  provided  the 
United  States  persist  in  rejecting  her  applica- 
tion for  a  union  with  them."  He  concluded 
his  let^r  with  these  significant  words :  *'  I  am 
as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  Vermont  as  Congress  aro  that  of 
the  United  States ;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will 
retire,  with  hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys,  into 
the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains,  and 
wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large." 

The  coquetry  with  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  A  correspondence,  carried  on  chiefly  by 
Ethan  and  Lra  Allen,  was  kept  up,  and  mes- 


sengers from  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  < 
to  them  secretly,  were  detained  until  answen 
could  be  prepared,  and  then  as  secretly  were 
sent  back.  Colonel  Ira  Allen  also  made  friend- 
ly visits  to  Greneral  Haldimand.  Thus  thej 
amused  the  enemy,  kept  back  invasion,  made 
Congress  uneasy,  sustained  their  claims  to  inde- 
pendence, but  were  comp^ed  to  snfier  the  ef- 
fects of  suspicion  concerning  their  patriotisiB. 
But  these  were  all  removed  from  Uieir  fair  fiuae 
when  peace  came,  and  concealment  became  no 
longer  a  necessity,  and  the  escutcheons  of  Eth- 
an and  Ira  Allen  are  as  free  from  the  taraisk 
of  wavering  patriotism  or  inconsistency  as  diose 
of  any  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  whom  we 
delight  to  honor. 

Although  appointed  colonel  in  the  Contxoent- 
al  Army,  Ethan  Allen  never  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  time  was  fidly  em- 
ployed with  the  civil  and  military  affiJn  of 
Vermont  Soon  after  his  return  from  his  cap- 
tivity, in  1778,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature.  How  long  he  occupied  that 
station,  or  how  late  in  life  he  retained  his  mil- 
itary command,  we  have  now  no  means  of  as- 
certaining ;  for  the  record,  if  ever  made,  has 
been  lost.  When  rising  peace  blessed  the  land 
with  its  beams,  in  1782,  he  retnmed  to  the 
pleasant  pursuits  of  the  farmex^—not,  however, 
among  his  old  friends  at  Bennington,  bat  in  a 
newer  region  of  his  beloved  Vermont  For  a 
short  time  he  resided  at  Arlington,  and  after- 
ward at  Sunderland.  At  length  he  settled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Onion  River,  near  the  scene  of  soma 
of  his  earlier  exploits  against  New  York  in- 
truders, where,  with  his  brothers,  he  had  pur- 
chased laige  tracts  of  land.  Thm  he  roptain- 
ed,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  quiet  of  agricnkmal 
lifb,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  very  sud- 
denly at  Burlington,  from  the  effects  of  apo- 
plexy, in  February,  1789.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended ;  and,  as  we  have  said  at  the 
commencement  of  this  sketch,  he  was  buried 
within  sound  of  the  cascades  of  the  WinooskL 

Ethan  Alien  possessed  a  vigorous  but  partial- 
ly cultivated  intellect,  and  his  natural  inde- 
pendence of  thought  often  led  his  mind  Ur 
away  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  human  inreiti- 
gation.  In  religion  he  became  a  free-thinker; 
and,  in  1782,  he  gave  expression  to  his  opin- 
ions in  a  little  book,  entitled  '<  Reason  the  onlj 
Oracle  of  Man ;  or,  a  Compendious  System  of 
Natural  Religion.'*  It  was  published  at  Ben- 
nington two  years  later,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention, especially  among  the  orthodox  divina 
of  New  England,  who  severely  condemned  it. 
While  it  possesses  many  striking  and  original 
thoughts,  it  exhibits  remarkable  crudity  in  their 
development ;  and  the  whole  work  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  gropin|!B 
of  a  benighted  yet  gifted  spirit  in  the  dark  fid- 
ley  of  human  reason,  unaided  by  the  light  of 
Divine  revelation,  and  following  the  wiH-o- 
the-wisp  of  errant  fancy.  That  his  religiotf 
opinions  were  not  grounded  in  absolute  convic- 
tion, the  scene  at  the  death-bed  of  his  belored 
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daughter  by  his  first  wife,  as  rehited  by  tradi- 
tion, folly  attests.  She  was  a  lovely,  pious 
yonng  woman,  whose  mother,  then  long  in  the 
^irit-land,  had  instmcted  her  in  the  truths  of 
the  Bible.  When  she  was  about  to  die,  she 
called  her  father  to  her  bedside,  and,  turning 
upon  him  her  pale  face,  lighted  by  lustrous 
blue  eyes,  she  said,  with  a  sweet  voice,  **Dear 
father,  I  am  about  to  cross  the  cold,  dark  river. 
Shall  I  trust  to  your  opinions,  or  to  the  teach- 
ings of  dear  mother?'*  These  words,  like  a 
keen  arrow,  pierced  the  recesses  of  his  most 
truthful  emotions.  ** Trust  to  your  mother!" 
said  the  champion  of  infidelity ;  and,  covering 
his  £sce  with  his  hands,  he  wept  like  a  child. 
Thus  it  is  ever.  There  is  a  cell  in  the  human 
soul  in  which  lodges  the  germs  of  perennial  faith 
in  God  and  his  revelations.  When  touched  by 
the  electric  spark  of  conviction  it  springs  forth 
into  bloom  and  fruitfulness,  defiant  alike  of  the 
frosts  of  cold,  unbelieving  reason,  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  human  philosophy. 

In  his  private  as  in  his  public  life  Ethan 
Allen  was  always  consistent,  honorable,  and  in- 
flexibly honest.  On  one  occasion  he  owed  a 
citixen  of  Boston  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  for  which  he  had  given  his  note.  It 
was  inconvenient  for  him  to  pay  it  at  maturity. 
It  was  put  in  suit,  and  he  employed  a  lawyer  to 
attend  the  court  and  have  the  matter  postponed 
until  he  could  raise  the  money.  As  the,  readi- 
est way  to  postpone  the  matter  the  lawyer  de- 


termined to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signa- 
ture, which  would  compel  the  holder  to  send  to 
Boston  for  a  witness.  Allen  happened  to  be  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  court-room  when  the  case 
was  called.  He  was  utterly  astonished  when  ho 
heard  the  lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature. 
With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  '*limb 
of  the  law,*'  he  rebuked  him  in  a  voice  full  of 

wrath.     "  Mr. ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  didn't 

hire  you  to  come  here  and  lie !  That* s  a  true 
note ;  I  signed  it,  I'll  swear  to  it,  and  I'll  pay 
it.  I  want  no  shuffling — I  want  time.  What 
I  employed  you  for  was  to  get  this  business  put 
over  to  the  next  court — not  to  come  here  and  lie 
and  juggle  about  it !"  The  result  was  that  the 
postponemeit  was  effected  without  farther  op- 
position. 

Although  prevented  by  a  series  of  apparent- 
ly unfortunate  circumstances  from  taldng  a 
very  active  part  in  the  general  operations  of  the 
war  for  Independence,  yet  few  men  engaged  in 
that  struggle  will  be  remembered  with  more  af- 
fection and  admiration  as  a  patriot  and  hero  than 
Ethan  Allen.  In  private  life  he  was  consistent, 
kind,  placable,  but  unyielding  in  his  integrity 
and  justice.  Under  his  rough  exterior  of  speech 
and  manner  lay  the  pure  diamond  of  a  noble 
nature.  His  life  and  services  form  a  strange 
and  romantic  chapter  in  the  annals  of  his  coun- 
try; and  the  memory  of  his  deeds  will  always 
lend  vitality  to  the  patriotism  of  his  people. 


AT  TH*  1»«ATH-Ban  OV  ■!•  OAVOBTn. 
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THE  VOYAGE  OF  PAUL. 

THE  morning  dawned,  cold  and  gray,  like  the 
mornings  of  American  northern  latitudes. 
The  air  was  verr  still,  and  the  sea  was  as  quiet 
as  a  moantain  lake. 

The  last  watch  had  been  mine.  I  was  on 
deck  from  about  two  o'clock.  The  breeze, 
which  had  been  fresh  from  the  westward,  died 
away  when  the  first  light  stole  over  the  eastern 
sky,  and  wo  were  rolling  heavily  in  a  flat  calm 
when  the  sun  came  up  over  Mount  Carmel. 
We  had  made  fair  time  in  one  night,  for  we 
had  left  Jaffa  at  sunset  of  the  evening  previous, 
with  a  dashing  breeze,  and  the  Lotus  had  made 
a  glorious  run  of  it. 

We  had  been  more  than  a  month  among  the 
Greek  Islands,  and  then,  with  the  same  party 
who  joined  us  at  Athens,  we  had  run  down  to 
the  Syrian  coast, 
and,  landing  at 
Jaffa,  had  passed 
a  fortnight  in  Je- 
rusalem. Here  the 
ladies  left  us,  and 
we  became  again  a 
bachelor  party,  and 
now  proposed,  for 
want  of  a  plan,  and 
in  order  to  use  up 
a  spare  month  or 
six  weeks,  to  fol- 
low with  our  boat, 
as  near  as  might 
be,  the  track  of  the 
li  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  his 


voyage  from  the  court  of  Festns  to  the  ooot 
of  Coesar. 

Jaffa  lies  on  the  Syrian  coast,  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Ciesarea.  Its  chief  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  dirty  women,  followed  by  dirtier  chil- 
dren. We  ran  by  the  latter  port  in  the  night 
I  should  not  call  it  a  port,  for  it  is  but  a  wild 
shore,  where  no  relics  remain  of  the  davs  of 
Roman  power.  No  coast  in  all  the  world  is 
noore  desolate  than  that  of  Syria.  There  ii 
not  on  the  whole  shore  of  Palestine  a  solitszr 
port  in  which  a  ship  may  ride  at  anchor.  The 
Mediterranean  rolls  and  roars  over  the  &Uea 
colunms  of  Askelon.  Jaffa  is  a  bold  promon- 
tory. Tyre  and  Sidon  are  the  terror  instead 
of  the  haven  of  sailors.  The  identical  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  have  thus  their  ful- 
fillment. Acre  and  Haifa,  at  the  outlet  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  are  open  sea  beaches,  where 
the  surf  beats  heavily  under  the  walls  of  the 
cities. 

**  Where  are  we,  skipper?"  demanded  S » 

as  his  head  emerged  fh>m  the  hatchway,  and 
his  sleepy  eyes  gazed  shoreward.  "Where  if 
the  craft  about  now  ?     Is  that  Lebanon  ?** 

"No;  but  beyond  it  you  see  the  bine  hills 
of  the  cedars.  That,  oh  most  worthy  traveler  1 
is  the  mountain  of  Elijah,  even  Mount  Car* 
mel." 

"How  she  pitches!  Where's  the  wind? 
Can't  something  be  done  to  keep  the  ship  right 
side  up  ?" 

"No  wind  this  morning.  Sir,  I  think,'* 
chimed  in  the  sailing-master ;  "  but  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  we  have  enough  of  it  by  night. 
It  looks  ugly  and  dirty  on  shore ;  but  this  is  a 
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qneer  climate  anyhow.  A  man  'can*t  tell  ten 
minutes  ahead  how  the  weather's  agoing  to 
be." 

We  were  within  four  miles  of  the  shore,  and 
obriously  it  wm  a  good  idea  to  land  and  visit 
onr  old  friends  the  monks  of  Mount  Carmel. 
A  light  breath  of  air  for  half  an  hour  set  us  in 
tpwuxi  the  rocks,  and  at  eight  o'clock  we  were 
in  the  small  boat  pulling  toward  the  foot  of  the 
hiU. 

Ascending  by  a  path  much  shorter  than  is 
usually  followed,  we  arrived  at  the  convent  at 
about  the  time  the  monks  were  making  ready 
their  very  simple  noonday  meal,  which  they  in- 
vited us  to  share  with  them.  The  bread  was 
none  of  the  best,  but  we  washed  it  down  with  a 
queer-tasting  liquor  that  they  called  wine,  and 
which  was  indeed  not  unpalatable.  The  coun- 
try about  the  plain  of  Eisdraelon  produces  ex- 
cellent grapes,  and  I  have  heretofore  tasted  very 
good  wine  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Carmel  the  view 
was  sublime  and  impressive.  The  great  sea 
rolled  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  thundering  on  the 
rocky  barriers  at  our  feet.  To  the  north  the 
shore  stretched  off  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the 
lofty  peaks  of  Lebanon  shone  in  the  noon  light 
with  surpassing  splendor.  Between  us  and 
those  hills  was  a  broad  plain,  through  which  a 
river,  silvery  and  slow  in  its  flood,  found  its 
way  to  the  sea.  The  plain  was  Esdraelon,  the 
river  was  "  that  mighty  river  the  River  Kishon." 
Turning  to  the  northeast,  my  eyett  sought  the 
familiar  spots  in  which  I  have  heretofore  lin- 
gered with  a  holy  delight  that  no  words  will 
suffice  to  convey  to  others.     A  solitary  white 


spot  on  a  hill-top  I  knew  to  be  the  Moslem 
tomb  which  stands  high  up  above  Nazareth,  and 
I  could  see  in  imagination  the  group  of  women 
around  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  at  its  foot 
and  hear  their  shrill  voices,  even  at  twent}' 
miles'  distance.  Beyond,  Tabor  rose  green 
and  glorious  from  the  plain.  How  I  longed  to 
stand  one  moment  on  that  hill,  and  look  down 
into  the  Sea  of  Galilee ! 

The  view  contained  all  the  spots  most  famil- 
iar to  the  youth  of  Christ.  I  doubted  not  that 
there  were  times  when  the  young  son  of  Joseph 
wandered  across  the  plain  and  stood  where  I 
was  now  standing,  or  sat  on  the  rocks  before 
me  and  listened  to  the  solemn  voice  of  the  sea. 
The  blue  sky  that  afterward  received  Him  out 
of  the  sight  of  His  disciples,  even  then  bent 
over  Him  vnth.  the  weight  of  angels'  feet  press- 
ing toward  Him  in  all  His  wanderings.  How 
blue  it  seemed  to  me  I  Was  ever  sky  so  glori- 
ous, so  pure,  so  deep,  yet  so  tmnslucent,  as  that 
sky  over  the  hills  of  Holy  Land  ? 

Thiese  are  but  outlines  of  the  emotions  we 
felt  and  endeavored  to  express  to  each  other  as 
we  stood  on  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel  and  look- 
ed 40  the  plain  and  the  hills  beyond. 

I  have  not  described  the  convent,  nor  shall  I 
attempt  it.  The  good  monks  were  polite,  kind, 
and  accepted  our  gratuity  with  becoming  humil- 
ity.    That  is  sufficient  to  be  said  at  present; 

The  sky  began  to  look  very  dirty  to  the  west- 
ward, and  a  breeze  was  springing  up  from  the 
north  and  west.  The  Lotus  stood  in  to  the 
shore,  and  we  left  the  hill  with  some  reluct- 
ance, descended  abruptly  to  the  coast,  where 
onr  boat  took  us  off,  and  we  then  pulled  lustily 
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for  the  yacht,  which  picked  us  up  just  before  a 
squall  struck  her. 

The  sailing-master  had  all  ready  for  it,  and, 
when  the  wind  came,  the  gallant  little  ship  put 
her  head  into  and  shook  off  the  foam  from  her 
face  as  if  she  loved  it.  The  sun  was  nearly 
down.  The  night  promised  to  be  dark,  and  the 
tempest  increased.  We  worked  into  the  wind 
as  long  as  we  were  able,  but  now  ifc  became 
prudent  to  run  across  the  line  of  the  gale  and 
make  an  offing  to  the  southwest  So  we  wore 
ship,  and  under  a  double-reefed  mainsail  and 
just  the  head  of  the  jib,  we  dashed  away  in  the 
scud  that  flew  over  us. 

In  an  hour  we  had  run  down  the  coast  till 
we  knew  that  we  must  be  about  abreast  of 
Mount  Carmel,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  see  any 
line  of  shore.  We  could  hear  no  breakers,  and 
we  judged  that  we  were  ten  miles  off  from  the 
land,  when,  crack  I  the  throat  halliards  had 
parted  in  the  block,  and  down  came  the  main- 
sail, held  only  by  the  peak. 

There  seems  to  be  a  change  of  wind,  or  a 
heavy  gust,  or  something  of  the  sort  always  on 
hand  for  a  ship  suddenly  in  trouble.  The  gale 
hauled  short  to  the  westward  as  she  paid  off  in 
spite  of  her  helm,  and  away  she  went  right  for 
the  shore. 

'*  Let  go  the  jib !"  shouted  the  skipper. 

There  wasn't  much  of  it  to  let  go,  but  down 
came  what  there  was,  and  we  rolled  heavily 
shoreward.  The  idea  of  climbing  that  mast  to 
repair  damages  in  such  a  night  and  such  a  sea 
seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question  to  a  landsman, 
but  one  of  the  men  was  half-way  up  the  shrouds 
before  the  peak  was  down.  Long  before  he 
was  at  the  top  he  had  disappeared  from  our 
eyes  in  the  intense  blackness  which  now  over- 
hung the  sea.  The  mast  was  swinging  back 
and  forth  thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet,  or  even  more, 
and  he  was  up  there  swinging  with  it.  Two, 
three,  five  minutes,  and  no  word.  Was  he 
overboard  in  the  darkness?  Had  he  been  flung 
off  to  leeward,  and  our  eyes  failed  to  see  him? 
No,  for  there  was  a  steady  pull  on  the  halliard 
which  he  had  fastened  round  his  waist  as  he 
went  up,  and  at  length  down  he  came  by  the 
run,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  duck  went  up 
again. 

But  now,  clear,  loud  as  thunder,  close  aboard 
of  us,  we  heard  the  breakers.  Instead  of  being 
ten  miles  at  sea  we  were  on  the  very  edge  of 
breakers,  the  vessel  plunging  toward  them. 

Hard  down  went  the  tiller,  and  as  she  swept 
into  the  wind — "  Let  go  the  starboard  anchor !" 
and  the  sullen  plunge  in  the  seething  waves 
was  audible,  as  it  went  down  to  find  some  hold- 
ing-ground on  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  scene  was  now  not  only  exciting;  it 
had  become  perilous.  The  chances  of  the 
anchor  bringing  her  up  were  very  few.  The 
chances  of  our  own  safety  as  few.  I  do  not 
think  we  were  a  particularly  fool-hardy  or  cold- 
blooded party.  But  long-continued  Eastern 
travel,  and  the  constant  habit  of  familiarity 
with  danger,  had  certainly  made  tis  less  timid 


and  more  cool  than  a  party  of  ordinary  yacht 
voyagers  would  be  likely  to  be. 

**  Skipper  John,  what  insurance  did  you  write 
home  for  on  this  craft?"  demanded  Hall,  the 
Englishman,  as  he  very  quiedy  took  off  hs 
coat,  loosened  his  cravat,  and  made  ready  fior 
what  might  come. 

*'  It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  offices 
that  have  risks  on  your  life  and  mine,  if  thef 
only  knew  our  present  predicament,  would  be 
willing  to  compromise  at  ninety-nine  cents. 
What's  to  be  done,  Peter?" 

* '  Hold  on,  John  I  I  don*t  see  any  thing  eke. 
Fire  a  gun  or  two  to  call  out  the  Arabs,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  chance  at  least  for  a  decent  burial 
when  they  find  us,  and  then  watch  the  caUe.** 

**  That  gun  idea  is  good.  We'll  throw  a 
rocket  too,  and  bum  a  blue  light.  How  she 
plunges !  Give  her  a  fathom  or  two  more  of 
that  cable." 

"  All  out,  Sir." 

"  All  out?  all  out,  eh  ?  *  Out,  out,  brief  can- 
dle !'~  isn't  that  Shakspeare  ?"  and  the  good 
fellow  dove  into  the  cabin,  ret^peared  with  t 
musket  and  his  fire-works,  which  he  touched 
one  by  one  with  a  cigar  that  he  had  lighted 
below,  and  which  he  smoked  very  quietly  u  be 
now  resumed  his  place  with  the  rest  of  os  about 
the  mainmast. 

The  gun  was  a  waste  of  powder.  No  monk 
on  Carmel  would  have  heard  it  in  the  thunder 
of  the  tempest  that  was  sweeping  over  the  hifl. 
But  some  devout  worshiper  on  the  convent  roof 
caught  sight  of  the  blue  light  or  the  rocket,  and 
we  now  saw  lanterns  moving  down  the  cliff 
Nearer  and  nearer,  fearfully  near! 

**  Holy  Mary !"  exclaimed  Laroche,  "are  the 
rocks  so  close  astern  of  us !" 

A  pistol-shot  from  the  taffndl — ^no  more- 
stood  some  one  holding  a  lantern  aloft.  Our 
danger  seemed  hideous,  and  now  we  became 
calm  and  serious,  as  befitted  men  on  the  verge 
of  a  terrible  death.  So  we  stood  together  for 
three  mortal  hours,  and  then  the  gale  was  spent. 

As  it  became  manifest  that  this  was  the  case, 
one  and  another  drew  a  long  and  heavy  inspi- 
ration. 

'*  It  is  God  who  has  saved  us !"  said  Laroche ; 
and  we  were  ashamed  that  the  gay  Frenchman 
should  be  the  first  to  thank  Him,  as  we  did  then 
and  there  together,  humbly  and  heartfnllj. 

Day  dawned.  In  the  &8t  cold  light  we  saw 
a  group  of  Arabs  on  the  rocks  watching  us  with 
anxious  eyes. 

"  Ah,  you  vagabonds,"  shouted  John,  "yon 
are  out  of  your  reckoning  this  time!  Pre 
half  a  mind  to  fire  a  gun  into  that  crowd  of 
robber  rascals.  Doesn't  it  remind  you  of  hr- 
enas  near  a  grave-yard,  Peter  ?" 

"Be  still,  John  I  They  may  mean  yon  * 
service.  Wait  till  I  hail  them.  I  think  one 
of  them  is  that  convent  servant  that  we  saw 
yesterday ;  and  if  so,  we  must  be  under  the  veir 
side  of  Carmel." 

For  up  to  this  time  we  were  not  onrselvei 
aware  where  we  were. 
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**Ya,  Ibrahim?" 

**Ya,  Howajji,  Pietro." 

So  &r  well.  It  was  certainly 
Ibrahim,  the  old  conrent  serrant. 

"  Where  are  we,  oh  Abou  Ibra- 
him ?*'  And  he  shouted  back  the 
information  that  we  lay  under  the 
blnff  of  Cannel — a  point  that  sea^^ 
men  may  well  dread,  wild,  fierce, 
and  inhospitable  as  any  rock-bound 
coast  on  any  sea. 

The  snn  came  up  and  with  it  a 
change  of  wind,  drawing  gently  off 
the  shore.  We  got  up  one  of  thev 
anchors,  but  the  other  lies  yet 
among  those  rocks.  It  was  the 
loss  of  that  anchor  that  saved  us, 
for  it  jammed  somewhere  among 
the  crevices  in  the  rocky  bottom, 
and  held  us  bravely  through  the 
storm. 

So  we  got  up  the  canvas  and  "  ""  ~ 
bade  adieu  to  the  mountain  of  Eli- 
jah, which,  nevertheless,  looked  down  on  us 
steadfastly  for  a  long  forenoon,  as  we  stole  away 
slowly  by  Haifa  and  Acre,  and  along  the  coasts 
of  Tyre. 

We  passed  Tyre  that  evening,  and  Sidon  was 
on  the  starboard  bow  when  we  came  on  deck 
the  next  day.  We  went  ashore  here,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  plan  of  our  voyage,  to  touch  as  far 
as  possible  at  every  point  made  memorable  by 
Paul's  voyages,  and  especially  his  last  voyage 
to  Rome. 

I  am  very  certain  that  few  readers  of  the 
Bible  have  studied  the  incidents  of  that  last 
voyage  with  as  much  attention  as  we^ave  to  it 
during  the  six  weeks  which  we  devoted  to  going 
over  the  same  waters.  Not  a  little  aid  was  de- 
rived from  a  recent  English  book  on  The  Voy- 
age and  Shipwreck  of  the  Apostle,  by  James 
Smith,  Esq.,  who  has  studied  the  matter  very 
thoroughly,  although  he  is  so  enthusiastic  on 
the  subject  that  he  is  led  to  many  conclusions 
not  justified  by  the  facts  known  to  us.  To  his 
book,  however,  I  am  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation,  and  the  illtistration  of  the  situ- 
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ation  of  Paul's  ship  on  the  fifteenth  morning 
is  a  ctirious  specimen  of  his  laborious  inves- 
tigation. The  ship  is  designed  from  an  out- 
line of  the  ship  of  Theseus,  found  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  a  ship  on  a  tomb  at  Pompeii,  and  an- 
other from  a  coin  of  Commodus.  The  shrouds 
he  copies  from  an  old  coin,  and  the  girding 
around  the  ship  from  a  naval  officer's  descrip- 
tion, who  once  saw  it  done ;  so  that,  on  the 
wholQ,  it  may  be  thought  a  fair  representation 
of  the  ship  in  which  Paul  sailed,  tn  such  a 
vessel  as  this,  and  in  such  a  sea  as  the  Medi- 
terranean, his  voyage  was  somewhat  difierent 
from  ours.  This  was  the  ship  of  Alexandria 
which  he  took  at  Myra,  not  that  in  which  he 
embarked  at  Csesarea,  and  touched  next  day  at 
Sidon.  It  must  have  been  something  of  a  run 
for  such  a  vessel.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  more 
than  seventy  miles  from  Cnsarea  to  Sidon,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  seventy  miles  a  day  would 
be  a  good  sail,  even  in  our  days,  for  an  Oriental 
vessel.  Here,  following  the  example  of  Paul, 
we  went  ashore  to  refresh  ourselves. 

On  my  word  Saida  is  a  poor  place  to  accom- 
plish that  same  thing.  But  there 
is  an  American  mission  here,  and 
Dr.  Thomson,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  Eastern  missionaries,  here  la- 
bors and  waits.  That  he  will  see 
the  result  of  his  work  even  in  his 
own  day  I  doubt  not. 

Sidon  is  now  a  poor  Oriental 
city,  without  port  or  conunerce. 
The  miserable  bazars  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  ancient  glory  of 
the  Sidonians,  and  prophecy  has 
had  her  perfect  accomplishment. 
An  Arab  lounging  along  on  a  don- 
key he  could  better  carry,  or  a 
woman  enveloped  in  her  bundle 
of  silks  seated  high  up  on  the  sad- 
dle, or  a  group  of  soldiers  eating 
their  rations  on  the  shore,  these 
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are  the  saccessors  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
h>idon. 

Laroche,  as  osoal,  destroyed  the  sentiment 
of  our  brief  visit  bj  one  of  his  absurd  blander^. 
Laroche  doesn't  yet  understand  Arabic.  He 
would  not  understand  it  if  he  lived  ten  years 
with  Arabs ;  but  he  might  at  least  know  their 
signs  by  this  time.  Now,  an  Arab,  when  he 
would  bid  you  keep  your  distance,  turns  the 
palm  of  his  hand  down,  and  moves  it  in  a 
beckoning  way,  as  if  he  was  drawing  straws 
toward  him  with  his  fingers. 

Seeing  a  portly  native  in  a  door-way  the 
Frenchman  approached,  and  was  greeted  with 
the  usual  sign,  which  was  meant  to  inform  him 
that  he  riiould  not  come  that  way.  Laroche 
bowed  politely  and  advanced.  The  Arab  backed 
into  the  house,  continuing  the  motion  more  fu- 
riously. Laroche  followed,  heedless  of  a  gut- 
tural uibour  (stop)  which  the  son  of  Ishmael 
grunted.  We  were  watching  the  scene,  which 
was,  in  fact,  not  a  little  amusing,  when  Pierre 
entered  the  door,  but  the  next  instant  he  sprang 
back  astounded  at  a  sweeping  blow  with  a  cer- 
tain steel  weapon  which  die  uncivil  dog  aimed 
at  his  head. 

Nor  was  this  all.  It  appeared  that  there  were 
women  in  the  house,  and  the  unceremonious 
entrance  of  the  Frenchman  had  found  thom 
unvailed.  The  offense  was  heinous,  and  the 
Arab  proceeded  to  punish  it.  Hence  a  row 
in  the  street,  the  exhibition  of  two  or  three 
revolvers,  and  an  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  some  soldiers.  Such 
wa^  the  only  incident  of  this  my  third  visit  to 
Sidon.  We  retreated  inglorionsly  to  the  beach, 
and  were  soon  on  shipboard  standing  away  for 
Cyprus. 

Vilest  of  all  seas  is  this  Mediterranean.  Since 
I  have  learned  to  know  it,  I  have  admired  more 
than  ever  before  the  faith  and  patience  of  Paul 
who  made  so  many  voyages  on  it.  Some  morn- 
ings it  appears  like  a  mirror— calm,  placid,  and 
blue  as  the  sky  over  it  In  an  hour  it  will  be 
an  angry,  furious  sea  lashed  into  foam,  churn- 
ing, plunging,  rushing  hither  and  yon — un- 
reasonable, unreasoning,  and'  unmanageable. 
Laroche  was  sea-sick  two-thirds  of  the  time, 


and  I  was  half  sick  daily  during  the  ran  from 
Sidon  to  Cyprus. 

The  voyage  was  mostly  along  the  cout,  until 
we  were  well  up  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Oae  day  we  bad  the  bine  hilli 
of  Lebanon  on  our  right,  and  the  next  we  wen 
within  sight  of  the  range  that  forma  the  Dorth- 
em  barrier  of  Syria,  among  which  lies  Antioch 

Four  days  from  Sidon  we  dropped  the  ui 
chor  in  front  of  the  little  town  of  Mersina,  whidi 
is  the  port  of  Tarsus,  now  known  asTarsoos.  For 
it  was  fitting,  in  a  voyage  over  the  roate  of  Fanl 
that,  since  it  was  in  our  way,  we  should  visit  tke 
birth-place  of  Saul. 

Tarsus  is  an  inland  town.  "  The  ships  of 
Tarshish'*  are  of  the  ancient  days.  Nooe  have 
hailed  from  there  within  a  thousand  years.  Bu 
in  the  days  of  Paul  the  River  Cydnos  was  nan- 
gable  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  to  i 
point  within  at  the  most  three  miles  of  the  citj. 
Doubtless  its  commerce  was  great.  The  vast  w- 
terior  tribes,  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  plains 
now  possessed  by  the  Turcomans,  were  then  rich 
in  all  the  ordinary  possessions  of  nomadic  peo- 
ple, and  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  sought 
commerce  with  the  world.  Hence  the  grandeBi 
of  Tarsus,  which,  e>'en  at  this  time,  is  no  in- 
considerable place.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  dtr 
in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

We  landed  at  Mersina  in  a  heavy  surf.  There 
is  no  port,  no  breakwater,  no  dock  i  but  there  'n 
a  stone-pier  well  fitted  to  destroy  any  small  boas 
that  approaches  it  when  Uie  sea  is  mnning. 
By  a  judicious  timing  of  our  sweeps  we  succeed- 
ed  in  doing  the  thing  as  it  is  sometimes  done 
on  the  south  side  of  Long  ftland,  and  the  boat 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wave  ihat  followed 
us  before  it  broke. 

I  bargained  for  horses  while  Laroche  and 
Strong  got  out  the  saddles  from  the  boat;  for 
we  carried  our  own  saddles  every  where.  The 
appearance  of  the  party  when  mounted  was  bj 

no  means  prepossessing.     John  S was  the 

tallest  man  of  the  crowd.  He  had  the  smallest 
horse,  and  such  a  horse !  We  had  a  litde  gal- 
lop along  the  sand  by  way  of  diversion  and  ex- 
hibiting  our  skill  in  equitation  (isn*t  that  ths 
word  ?),  and  the  first  result  was  the  stumbling 
of  John's  horse  and  his  violent  and  ungraoefol 
plunge  over  the  animal's  head.  Then  Laroche 
changed  with  him,  and  we  got  away. 

It  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  ride.  Honnt 
Taurus,  bold  and  magnificent,  g^ding  us  toward 
the  old  city  at  its  foot,  wherein  the  Apostle  wis 
born  whose  name  the  world  honors  and  Grod  has 
written  on  His  very  throne. 

Now  from  some  lofty  hill  we  looked  back  at 
the  waves  of  a  stonny  sea,  and  now  along  the 
coast  that  once  gleamed  with  palaces  and  citiei. 
Anon  in  some  deep  glen  we  wondered  whether 
the  boy,  who  must  sometimes  have  wandered 
over  this  path,  had  any  dim  idea  of  the  glorioas 
career  that  awaited  him ;  whether  the  trees,  the 
stream,  the  wind,  the  cloud,  the  everlasting 
hills  ever  whispered  to  him  the  secret  power 
that  lay  in  his  heart,  subject  to  the  call  of  hi< 
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God,  who  could  make  him,  from  a  Tarsus  tent- 
maker,  a  king  and  a  priest ! 

So  thinking  and  so  talking  we  rode  on  till 
we  reached  the  city,  in  its  ralley  under  the  ma- 
jestic side  of  Mount  Taurus. 

"Peter,  what  did  we  come  back  here  for?" 

*<  Because  these  other  boys  have  never  seen 
it,  John." 

"Pierre  Laroche,  what  did  vou  come  here 
for?" 

"Because  yon  said  come — so  I- come.** 

"Stephen  Strong,  what  brought  you  to 
Tarsus?'* 

"  I'll  tell  you,  John.  Up  in  Connecticut,  if 
she  isn*t  up  in  heaven  before  this — which  God 
forbid  1 — there's  an  old  woman  well-iiigh  eighty 
years  gone  on  the  road  to  the  city  of  Paul  and 
Peter  and  all  the  saints  and  apostles.  Well, 
Sir,  the  old  lady,  if  she  bo  alive  when  I  go 
home,  will  say,  *  Stephen  were  you  any  where 
near  Tarshish  ?'  And  if  I  say  *  Yes,*  she  will 
say  next,  •  And  did  you  see  iLe  ships  of  Tar- 
shish? and  did  you  go  there?  and  did  it  look 
like  a  grand  old  town  ?  and — ^  By  my  faith, 
John,  if  I  went  home  without  seeing  Tarsus, 
when  I  was  within  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  the 
old  woman  couldn't  die  in  peace.  Not  an  inch 
of  the  ground  I  travel  over  but  she  will  know 
all  about,  and  talk  over  and  over  and  over.  Do 
you  know  that  half  the  pleasure  of  this  Eastern 
travel  is  to  be  in  telling  her,  and  such  as  she, 
of  all  that  I  see  and  do  ?" 

"  I  honor  your  motives,  Stephen,  but  I  must 
say  that  it  don't  quite  pay.  I  have  been  here 
before,  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  for  fleas  and  ver- 
min, it  has  no  equal  this  side  of  Jerusalem. 
What  shall  it  be  to-night  ?  A  khan  or  a  house- 
top? 

"A  honse-top,  by  all  means,  if  we  can  effect 
it.*' 

So,  as  evening  was  approaching,  we  entered 
the  city,  and  near  its  outskirts  finding  a  prom- 
ising-looking house,  we  threw  ourselves  on  the 
hospitality  of  the  owner,  who  proved  to  be  a 
Turkish  gentleman,  and  gave  us  the  choice  of 
rooms  in  his  residence. 

We  chose  that  terrace  roof  which  is  invariably 
found  in  Oriental  houses,  and  from  which  the 
upper  apartments  generally  open.  But  in  this 
case  there  were  only  two  rooms  opening  from 
the  roo^  one  of  which  was  unoccupied,  while 
the  doors  of  the  other  remained  closed.  This 
arranged,  we  strolled  into  the  city.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  describe  it.  One  Oriental  city  is 
like  all  others.  The  dark,  narro.v  streets,  the 
roofed  bazars,  the  little  shops  with  patient 
tradesmen  sitting  on  their  benches,  the  curling 
smoke  ascending  from  Moslem  lips,  the  clatter 
in  the  streets,  the  camels  swinging  lazily  and 
groaning  as  they  swing  along,  the  donkeys  in 
sad  patience  laboring  under  incredible  loads  of 
Arab  flesh;  these,  and  the  reeking  filth  and 
abominations  that  fill  the  streets — every  street 
a  gutter — are  the  characteristics  of  one  and  of 
all  the  cities  under  the  rule  of  the  Prophet's 
successor. 


As  the  sun  lit  with  indescribable  glory  the 
summit  of  Taurus  we  sat  together  on  the  house- 
top of  our  worthy  host  and  talked  of  the  great 
man  of  Tarsus.  Verily  this  dust — the  dust  of 
his  sandals — ^is  sacred.  How  few  great  men 
were  bom  in  any  low  country!  Perhaps  it  is 
safer  to  say,  how  many  great  men  were  bom 
and  educated  among  mountains!  Who  can 
doubt  that  this  sublime  scenery  had  somewhat 
to  do  in  moulding  the  character  of  Paul  ?  Who 
can  hesitate  to  think  that  his  firmness,  his  faith, 
his  grandeur  of  purpose  and  action  had  their 
origin  in  these  majestic  hills  that  overhung  the 
scenes  of  his  younger  years  ? 

But  I  may  not  pause  to  moralize.  We  slept 
gloriously  that  night  on  the  house-top.  Once 
only  I  woke,  and  saw  a  white  star  right  over 
head  looking  down  on  mc,  as  if  to  know  who 
I  was  that  slept  where  the  star  had  seen  the 
great  Apostle  sleeping.  But  I  fell  away  again 
into  the  dreamy  sleep  that  the  Eastern  traveler 
delights  in,  and  the  stars  and  the  night  went 
on  As  of  old. 

The  next  day  but  one,  with  a  fresh  and  glori- 
ous breeze,  we  dashed  across  the  Gulf  of  Alex- 
andretta,  and  ran  into  the  port  of  Seleucia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  reader  of  the  life  of  Paul,  or  of  Luke's 
account  of  his  joumeyings,  will  remember  that 
this  port  is  the  spot  from  which  the  great  Apos- 
tle commenced  his  foreign  travels  and  preach- 
ing. All  these  waters  must  have  been  more 
or  less  familiar  to  him,  especially  from  his  last 
voyage  to  Rome  over  their  tempestuous  waves. 

By-the-way,  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  wheth- 
er Paul  sailed  to  the  north  or  south  of  Cj-pms 
on  that  voyage  is  a  matter  of  no  little  dispute 
among  the  gentlemen  who  have  studied  the 
subject.  The  phrase  in  Luke's  account  is,  *  *  We 
sailed  under  Cypras,  because  the  winds  were 
contrary.'*  Whether  "under**  means  "south 
of*  let  those  judge  who  can. 

Our  plan  was  to  visit  Seleucia,  then  go  over 
to  Cypms  and  sail  to  the  northward  and  along 
the  shores  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  scenes  that  were  probably  famil- 
iar to  him  in  his  boyhood  (for,  if  he  was  a  tent- 
maker  he  was  a  sail-maker,  and  if  a  sail-maker 
he  very  probably  went  to  sea  once  in  a  while 
on  a  short  cruise  in  neighboring  waters  to  see 
how  his  own  sails  worked),  and  scenes  that 
were  certainly  familiar  to  him  in  later  years, 
when,  as  we  read  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  he  left  Antioch  and  "  departed  unto  Se- 
leucia, and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,** 
and  again  left  Cyprus  and  came  to  Perga  and 
Pamphylia. 

A  glance  at  the  map  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  our  course. 
Cyprus  lies  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  about  eighty  miles  from  it  at  the  nearest 
point  The  intermediate  sea  should,  perhaps, 
be  properly  called  the  Sea  of  Cilicia — that  of 
Pamphylia  lying  west  of  this,  as  Pamphylia  b 
west  of  Cilicia  on  the  main  land.  Following 
the  coast  from  Seleucia,  which  is  near  Antioch 
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on  the  east  coast,  up  to  the  Pass  of  Issas,  which 
is  at  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  to  Alexandretta  or  Iskanderoon, 
and  going  westward,  we  first  come  to  Tarsus, 
next  Soli,  or  Pompeiopolis,  the  splendor  of 
whose  ruins  is  visible  from  the  sea  as  we  sail 
along.  Then  we  reach  Kalendria,  and  now 
sailing  northward,  as  the  Bay  of  Pamphylia 
sweeps  inland,  we  came  to  Alaya,  Perga  (wholly 
lost  in  ruin),  and  then  leaving  the  bay  we 
lound  the  Island  of  Castelorizo,  which  lies  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  what  was  once  Myra. 
If  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind,  and  a  glance 
at  the  map  will  fix  it  there,  he  will  understand 
the  course  we  now  intended  pursuing.  With  a 
fair  breeze,  Paul  could  easily  have  run  over  in 
a  day  from  Seleucia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes 
in  Syria,  to  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  another 
day  would  take  him  along  its  shores  to  Paphos. 
When  he  stood  on  this  spot  ready  to  embark 
on  his  first  foreign  missionary  work,  the  palaces 
of  Seleucia  must  have  been  magnificent  indeed. 
The  city  was  some  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
coast  But  the  port  was  evidently  wealthy,  and 
its  buildings  were  imposing.  The  fragments 
of  piers  which  remain  show  many  stones  of 
gigantic  size,  twenty  feet  or  more  in  length, 
while  the  declivities  of  the  hills  were  evidently 
covered  with  magnificent  towers,  and  castles, 
and  palaces.  Mount  Casius  looks  down  in 
solemn  grandeur  on  the  bay  as  of  old.  The 
sea  murmurs  among  the  ruins  the  same  old 
story  that  it  told  the  palaces  when  it  laved  their 
foundations.  I  can  not  well  describe  the  emo- 
tion that  I  felt  in  setting  foot  on  that  shore, 
desolate  and  mournful  as  it  is,  and  looking  up, 
as  I  could  imagine  the  great  Apostle  looked  up. 


at  the  glorious  summit  of  Casins,  on  whose  white 
brow  the  blue  pavement  of  heaven  rested 

His  prophetic  eye  looked  beyond  the  sumsiit, 
beyond  the  blue.  He  saw  the  white  hosts  }^ 
should  gather  in  heaven,  when  the  end  of  bii 
apostleship  should  be  accomplished  and  tk 
Gentiles  should  be  saved.  In  prayers,  and  Cut- 
ings,  and  tears  they  had  sent  him  awaj  firan 
Antioch  to  the  work  "whereunto  the  Hdy 
Ghost  had  called  him."  A  little  while  igo 
and  he  might  have  come  to  Seleucia  as  he  had 
gone  to  Damascus,  at  the  head  of  a  tioc^  «f 
soldiery,  to  be  received  with  shoats  and  posBfi 
Not  so  now.  He  came  with  his  companisB. 
Barnabas,  two  despised  preachers  of  a  new  sad 
hated  creed.  No  one  followed  them  wheAlkc^ 
took  ship.  No  crowds  attended  their  enlisika- 
tion.  Alone,  humble,  with  bowed  heads  bsf 
earnest  hearts,  they  walked  down  the  i 
pier  to  the  boat  that  lay  tossing  on  the  i 
sea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  echo  of  thm  tnsd 
shakes  the  whole  earth  to-day.     It 
me  that  no  conqueror's  foot  ever  ftQ  oo  k 
soil  with  such  a  ring  of  trlamph.     It  i 
first  foreign  mission  of  the  €raepel  of  I 
It  was  the  first  crossing  of  the  sea  «f  i 
ties  to  the  Gentiles. 

Ten  centuries  after  that  the  I 
lia  and  Cilicia  saw  another  mf^  i 
tions  of  the  West  came  ponriiigi|kM|i||| 
in  resistless  floods,  and  cot 
their  fleets  as  they  came  to  1 
and  Tomb.     That  was  the  eehp  c 
of  Paul  on  the  shore  of  Seleodal 
fall  sounded  in  Asia,  across  the  sea  tmflMM 
and  further  on  to  Borne,  to  Gaal,  to  I 
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to  the  vast  hordes  that  swanned  in  the  north 
country  of  Europe ;  so  that,  in  less  than  three 
centuries,  there  was  no  civilized  nation  on  the 
earth  that  did  not  date  its  hopes  of  heaven  from 
that  same  hour  when  Paul  stood  on  the  coast 
at  Seleucia  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  the  mount- 
ains that  looked  down  on  Tarsus,  his  hirth-place 
and  his  earthly  home,  and  saw  beyond  the 
mountains  the  throne  of  his  Master,  and  the 
host  that  no  man  could  number,  who  should 
gather  around  it  when  his  work  should  be  done. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  Seleucia 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  earth*s 
surface. 

The  old  city  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access. 
The  country  is  densely  overgrown  with  thick- 
ets; and  the  precipitous  ravines  which  cross  it 
here  and  there  make  traveling  not  a  little  dan- 
gerous. 

We  went  on  foot,  climbing  hill-sides  and 
breaking  our  shins  here  and  there ;  but  with 
tolerable  success  in  the  end,  for  we  found  some 
fine  ruins,  and  a  hill-side  perforated  with  splen- 
did sepulchres,  empty  all.  One  of  these  sepul- 
chres might  have  been  that  of  a  monarch,  so 
elaborate  and  expensive  was  its  work  in  the 
solid  rock.  But  it  is  nameless ;  and  the  bones 
of  him  who  occupied  it  have  been  long  ago 
broken  to  dust  and  scattered  on  land  and  sea. 
Perhaps  it  was  he  who  ruled  when  **  Ptolemy 
gave  the  dominion  of  the  cities  by  the  sea  unto 
Seleucia  upon  the  coast,"  as  related  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  1st  Maccabees;  or  perhaps  it  was 
one  who  heard  the  voice  of  Paul. 

But  it  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  occupant 
of  an  ancient  tomb.  The  probabilities  are  that 
it  had  a  succession  of  occupants,  and  one  dis- 
placed another  as  race  and  dynasty  succeeded 
race  and  dynasty. 


We  left  Seleucia  in  the  evening,  and  next 
morning  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and 
before  evening  we  were  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Lamaka,  one  of  the  finest  ports  now  on  the 
island. 


MODKIUf   SHIP  OF  ALKXAKDRIA. 

As  we  entered  the  harbor  we  observed  one 
of  those  curious  vessels  that  abound  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  are  never  seen  elsewhere, 
standing  in  ahead  of  us.  Large,  open  craft, 
carrying  huge  lateen  sails,  and  swinging  to  the 
breeze,  before  which  they  certainly  fly  swiftly ; 
they  are,  nevertheless,  just  such  boats  as  one 
would  not  care  to  trust  himself  in  on  a  windy 
day  in  a  sea  way.  The  managers  of  this  ves- 
sel were  cautious.  They  began  to  take  in  sail 
long  before  they  reached  the  anchorage;  and 
by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  let  the  iron  go 
down  they  were  running  along  under  the  vast 
foresail  only,  and  we  were  close  aboard  of  them. 

**  Stephen,  my  boy,  that  ship's  load  seems  to 
be  women.     What  do  you  make  them  out?" 

Strong  was  looking  at  them  through  a  whal- 
ing glass,  and  pronounced  them  a  group  of  very 
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pretty  women — ^not  Turkish^  because  they  show- 
ed their  faces  in  the  presence  of  the  men. 

'*  Doubtless  Greek,  for  the  island  is  inhabit- 
ed mostly  by  Greeks." 

"I  think  so;  there's  a  very  pretty  girl  on 
the  starboard  side  ;  laughing  too.  Jove !  the 
vessel  is  going  over !" — and  he  dashed  his  glass 
to  the  deck  and  plonged  overboard  like  a  mad- 
man. 

He  was  right,  however.  A  flaw  strnck  the 
large  sail  and  laid  the  craft  on  her  side  as  sud- 
denly as  if  the  thing  had  been  planned,  and  the 
Cypriote  girls  rent  the  air  with  their  shrieks  as 
they  went  into  the  sea.  They  were  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  us.  The  Lotus  had  lost  her 
headway  entirely.  The  only  chance  of  helping 
them  was  to  follow  Strong's  example,  and  John 
and  myself  went  in  with  a  will. 

We  struck  out  boldly;  but  long  before  we 
reached  the  spot  those  who  had  not  caught  float- 
ing benches  or  oars  were  out  of  sight,  for  the 
vessel  had  flUed  and  gone  down  instantly.  I 
dove  where  I  had  seen  two  or  three  go  down 
together,  and  caught  the  loose  dress  of  one  off 
the  Greek  girls.  John  found  another.  These 
two  alone  were  saved.  Three  others  we  could 
not  find. 

The  scene  was  over  in  five  minutes,  and  we 
were  again  on  the  deck  of  the  Lotus^  our  prizes 
lying  motionless,  but  not  dead,  and  the  boat  at 
work  picking  up  the  crew  and  passengers,  who 
were  clinging  to  the  spars  that  drifted  shore- 
ward. 

It  was  a  somewhat  delicate  position  for  a 
boat-load  of  bachelor  Americans.  What  was 
to  be  done  with  the  women  ?  Should  we  for 
once  be  medical  men,  and  throw  all  questions  of 
delicacy  overboard,  while  we  saved  their  lives  ; 
or  should  we  let  them  die,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
serving the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  ? 

"Throw  cold  water  over  them!"  said  Hall, 
in  a  flurry  of  excitement. 

*'  Ton  be  hanged,  Benjamin  Hall !  Look  at 
their  drapery  just  now,  and  see  what  that  bright 
idea  is  worth." 

"Try  it  warm,  Peter.** 

'*  None  of  your  joking,  John.  The  girls  will 
do  well  enough  if  you'll  rub  their  hands  and 
cheeks  a  little.  They're  not  drowned,  but  only 
scared,  and  I  don't  think  we  need  disturb  their 
dresses — ^ 

Any  farther  discussion  of  the  course  to  be 
pursued  was  made  unnecessary  by  one  of  them 
suddenly  starting  to  her  feet  with  a  loud  cry  of 
surprise,  and  then,  as  if  the  whole  story  of  the 
scene  came  over  her  in  an  instant,  she  fell  back 
to  the  deck  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
But  she  remained  in  this  position  only  a  mo- 
ment. Rising  again  as  suddenly  as  before,  she 
commenced  tearing  the  clothes  from  the  form 
of  her  companion — a  process  to  which  I  put  a 
stop  by  lifting  the  insensible  girl  and  carrying 
her  to  the  stem  of  the  ship,  when  we  retired  to 
the  forward  part  and  watched  the  process  of 
rescuing  the  crew.  By  dint  of  proper  restora- 
tives, which  we  took  care  that  she  found  at 


hand,  she  had  revived  her  friend  before  die 
boat  returned,  and  before  the  shore  boats,  whieh 
had  put  off  on  seeing  the  accident,  had  reached 
our  sides.  We  had  not  yet  ascertained  their 
names  or  station,  and  we  now  resigned  then 
to  the  care  of  the  survivors,  who  seemed  to 
know  all  about  them,  and  who  took  them  into 
shore  boats  and  departed,  without  so  much  as 
a  "  Thank  you  !**  in  Greek,  Arabic,  or  Engiiflh. 

"  Cool  that,  isn't  it  ?"  said  Strong,  as  the  list 
of  them  went  over  the  side,  perfectly  obUriom 
of  our  presence  or  existence. 

**Icy.  These  Cyprian  people  are  of  their 
own  sort.  But  she  was  a  pretty  giri,  Strong. 
You  were  right.*' 

"Wasn't  she?  I'll  know  more  about  her 
to-morrow,  if  there's  any  dog  of  a  dragoman  in 
the  town,  and  I  don't  die  of  starvation  before 
to-morrow.     Jackson,  where's  the  dinner?" 

**Is  it  the  dinner,  Mr.  Strong?  Faith,  Sir, 
those  poor  fellows  with  the  wet  shirts  that  came 
down  below  ate  it  up ;  and  I  thought  joa  seu 
them  down,  and  I  gave  them  the  claret  too,  Six, 
and  they  drank  it." 

"  Cool  that,  wasn't  it,  Stephen?" 

**  Icelandic !" 

And  so  we  rescued  the  fair  Grecians  and  a 
dozen  Greeks,  and  lost  our  dinner.  Thos  end- 
ed the  day. 

When  I  came  on  deck  the  next  momiog  a 
boat  was  lying  alongside,  and  in  it  sat  a  fat 
and  respectable-looking  gentleman  in  Frank 
costume,  who,  on  seeing  me  appear,  spring  on 
dock,  and,  in  very  fair  Italian,  proceed  to 
pour  out  his  thanks  for  the  rescue  of  his  dan^ 
ters.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  father  of  the  two 
young  ladies  that  we  had  saved,  and  the  grat- 
itude had  been  reserved  for  this  day.  We  had 
no  occasion  to  think  of  the  ice  again.  He 
opened  his  heart  to  us ;  rejoiced  fibove  all  things 
to  hear  that  we  were  American ;  said  that  next 
to  the  joy  he  had  in  receiving  his  daughters  safe 
and  well  was  the  receiving  them  at  American 
hands ;  reminded  us  of  all  that  Americans  had 
done  for  Greeks  and  Greece,  and  especially  re- 
minded us  of  the  late  brave  and  gallant  defense 
of  Greeks  in  Egypt  by  De  Leon,  the  American 
consul,  who  protected  the  Greek  merchants 
against  the  banishment  which  Said  Pasha  had 
decreed.  In  fact,  he  told  us  that  to  be  a  Greek 
was  to  love  an  American,  and  then  he  took  as 
on  shore,  and  we  had  a  glorious  day  of  it ;  and 
Stephen  Strong  thought  he  should  live  in  Cy- 
prus hereafter,  and  never  want  to  see  his  rtn- 
erable  aunt,  who  reads  her  Bible  and  will  ask 
him  about  Tarsus. 

I  wish  this  pen  of  mine  were  better  able  lo 
describe  the  beauty  of  those  Greek  giris.  The 
traveler  from  America  wanders  over  the  world, 
and  finds  nowhere  any  female  faces  that  recall 
the  splendor  of  our  own  sisters  and  friends  an- 
til  he  reaches  the  Greek  islands.  Not  er^  ia 
Athens  itself  are  the  women  beautiful ;  hot  in 
the  Archipelago,  at  Syra,  and  Rhodes,  and  Mitjr- 
lene,  and  indeed  at  Smyrna,  where  Greek  fam- 
ilies aboimd,  the  faces  of  the  young  and  middle- 
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aged  ladies  are  of  rare  and  superb  moald  and 
expression. 

Strong  might  well  desire  to  lire  forerer  in 
LArnaka,  if  the  face  of  the  Lady  Nonai  would 
never  change,  her  form  nerer  be  less  ronnd,  and 
full,  and  ravishing  in  its  grace.  She  was  not 
tall,  nor  yet  small,  but  of  that  happy  mean  that 
is  more  earthly  and  embraceable  than  the  Ve- 
nus of  the  Tribune.  Her  face  was  full  of  ex- 
pression, her  eye  absolutely  dazzling.  When  we 
saw  the  two  sisters  at  their  home,  blushing,  full 
of  heartfelt  gratitude,  which  they  expressed  in 
every  look  and  accent,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
tHat  we  thought  Cyprus  an  island  of  the  blessed. 

Alas  for  Cyprus !  Once  the  garden  of  those 
s^ekS,  it  is  now  comparatively  depopulated.  Its 
xxiillion  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  have  dwindled 
down  to  little  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  Greeks  under 
the  rule  of  the  other  fifth,  who  are  Turks,  and 
instead  of  a  Paradise  it  is  a  Pandemonium. 
Vol.  XVII.— No.  102.— 3  B 


**  Why  do  you  live  here,  Signor  Iskandci-  ? 
Why  not  teave  the  island  and  seek  some  more 
comfortable  and  happy  residence,  where  these 
ladies  will  be  safe  from  the  dangers  you  appre- 
hend ?" 

**  It  is  my  father*s  home." 

There  is  something  in  that,  by  my  faith! 
And  when  a  Greek  says  it,  on  soil  where  his 
fathers  once  ruled,  but  where  he  is  now  worse 
than  a  slave,  you  may  depend  upon  it  it  means 
something,  that  love  of  fatherland ! 

We  left  Lamaka  with  regret,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. A  light  breeze  from  the  south  carried 
us  to  the  eastward.  Rounding  the  northeast- 
em  point  of  Cyprus,  we  stood  away  for  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  beating  all  the  next  day  against 
light  west  winds,  which  baffled  us  so  that  it  was 
not  till  the  morning  of  the  second  day  that  we 
ran  into  the  Bny  of  Kalendria.  This  spot  is 
the  point  at  which  the  ordinary  connection  is 
kept  up  between  Cyprus  and  the  main  land.    It 
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id  a  poor  little  village,  yet  was  once  exceeding- 
ly powerful,  and  possesses  some  interest  as  the 
place  where  Piso  withstood  Sentias.  The  cas- 
tle which  the  brave  Roman  occupied  is  still 
here,  in  ruins,  or  the  ruins  of  a  successor  mark 
the  spot  Hence  to  Iconium  the  road  is  wild 
and  pleasant  I  once  traveled  it,  coming  down 
to  the  coast  from  the  country,  and  crossed  to 
Paphos  in  Cyprus.  We  had  no  idea  of  visit- 
ing Paphos,  and  remained  at  Kalendria  only 


long  enough  to  take  in  a  supply  of  eatables, 
which  the  little  port  furnished  us. 

That  night  we  went  dashing  over  the  sea, 
close  on  the  wipd,  with  dark  clouds  overhead 
and  an  angry  roar  from  the  coast  I  was  on 
deck  at  midnight.  The  look-out  forward  was 
wide  awake.  The  man  at  the  tiller  had  his 
eyes  open  as  well.  I  smoked  a  pipe  as,  wrapped 
close  in  my  cloak,  I  lay  under  the  weather-rail 
and  dreamed,  when  there  was  a  quick  ay  for- 
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ward — * '  Down,  down  I  hard  down !  Let  go  the 
jib  sheets !  Be  quick,  men !  **  And  as  she  went 
off  on  the  other  tack  the  huge  form  of  a  steamer 
rolled  by  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  stem. 

<*A  close  shave  that,  Sir  I  The  cussed 
Frenchman  don*t  carry  any  lights.  I  believe 
they  think  these  seas  is  made  for  them  I"  said 
the  old  Englishman  at  the  tiller. 

The  next  afternoon,  just  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  we  came  up  to  Castelorizo,  the 
strangest  island-city  in  the  world,  if  one  may 
jadge  by  its  appearance  from  the  sea,  for  we 
did  not  go  on  shore,  as  the  wind  was  fair  and 
we  had  nothing  to  detain  us.  The  rich  sunset 
lit  the  cliffs  and  towers  with  an  almost  super- 
natural glow,  and  we  lay-to  for  half  an  hour  to 
enjoy  the  scene. 

Myra,  the  port  at  which  Paul  changed  ships, 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  some  little  distance  from 
Castelorizo.  We  felt  no  interest  in  visiting  it, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  reading  accounts 
of  its  amphitheatre  and  crumbling  palaces. 
The  coast  is  by  no  means  inviting  hereabouts. 
The  bluffs  are  lofty  and  precipitous.  The  sea 
dashes  high  up  on  black,  fierce-looking  rocks. 
Forts  are  neither  safe  nor  plenty.  Hence,  to 
go  to  Myra  was  a  greater  risk  than  we  cared  to 
encounter,  and  we  ran  on  to  Rhodes,  where  we 
intended  remaining  a  week.  But  as  we  ap- 
proached the  island  the  wind  changed,  a  fu- 
rious northwester  came  down  on  us  and  swept 
as  away  to  sea,  with  but  little  chance  of  mak- 
ing the  Island  of  the  Knights  in  two  or  three 
days  again.  Accordingly  we  bore  away  as  well 
as  we  could  for  Crete ;  and  after  three  days,  in 
a  heavy  plunging  sea,  we  gladly  ran  under  the 
lee  of  Crete,  as  we  had  some  six  weeks  before, 
when  driven  down  there  from  among  the  Greek 
islands. 

We  longed  for  a  haven  as  much  as  did  those 
with  Paul.     But  I  confess  to  some  doubts 


whether  we  found  the  same  haibor  which  he 
entered,  although  it  is  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
and  believed  to  be  such  by  many  intelligent 
writers  on  the  subject.  I  have,  however,  failed 
to  find  any  convincing  proof  that  the  Fair  Ha^ 
vens  of  the  modem  Greek  Church  is  the  Fair 
Havens  of  Paul.  It  is  a  poor  harbor,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  for  the  Lotus  grounded  as 
we  ran  in,  and  lay  tight  and  firm  for  three  days, 
while  we  smoked  and  waited  for  a  wind  that 
should  raise  the  water  and  float  us  off. 

Meantime  we  examined  the  coast,  fished  a 
little,  shot  a  few  quail,  and  amused  ourselves 
as  we  best  might ;  and  at  length  the  wind  came, 
and  the  sea  rose  six  or  eight  inches,  an4  she 
floated,  and  we  hauled  out  of  the  harbor  and 
left  for  a  safer  haven.  Such  was  our  experience 
in  the  port  of  Fair  Havens,  and  I  believe  I  have 
said  all  that  can  be  said  concerning  it.  It  is  a 
very  uninteresting  bay,  nearly  landlocked ;  the 
shore  is  uninhabited ;  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  island  desolate  and  lonesome.  If  in  Paul's 
day  it  looked  as  now,  it  must  have  been  a  dreary 
stay  that  they  made  here. 

Already  I  am  aware  that  my  narrative  is  ex- 
ceeding the  length  which  the  Magazine  limits 
will  permit,  and  we  have  but  followed  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  commencement  of  the  most  per- 
ilous,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  part  of 
his  voyage  to  Rome. 

We  did  not  follow  the  track  of  his  storm- 
driven  ship.  Weathering  Clauda,  the  island 
that  lies  where  it  lay  in  his  day,  we  ran  along 
the  coast,  and  called  in  a  few  days  afterward  at 
Kanea,  where  you  will  remember  we  made  a 
visit  in  our  craise  among  the  Greek  islands. 
Thence  we  went  up  to  Syra,  to  post  letters  and 
to  gather  up  what  might  be  there  awaiting  our 
arrival. 

And  there  Stephen  Strong  heard  that  his  old 
aunt  would  not  be  in  the  house  in  Connecticut 
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to  ask  him  about  Paul  and  Tarsus,  for  she  had 
gone  to  the  company  of  all  the  faithful,  old  and 
young,  of  all  ages,  who  believed  in  the  Sariour 
of  the  man  of  Tarsus,  and  whose  faith  was  the 
faith  he  left  Seleucia  to  preach.  And  I  heard, 
too,  that  my  old  friend  was  dead — my  fellow- 
traveler  in  many  lands,  with  whom  I  climbed 
the  Alps,  and  afterward  tried  the  snowy  sides 
of  Ararat,  whose  voice  I  had  often  heard  cheer- 
ily across  the  desert,  in  our  wanderings  of  old 
to  Sinai  and  Akabah  and  along  the  Tigris; 
with  whom  I  had  lain  in  starry  nights  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  heard  the  song  of  the 
morning  stars,  still  clear  and  glorious  as  in  the 
morning  of  creation — as  they  will  verily  continue 
to  sing  it  forever  and  forever  above  that  hill,  and 
in  the  heavens  when  the  hill  is  gone,  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  but  a  memory  of  God's  exceed- 
ing goodness  and  glory. 

We  were  coming  out  from  Syra.  The  wind 
was  light  and  we  had  all  the  canvas  on  her — 
top-sails  and  studding-sails  all  set — and  were 
forging  slowly  by  the  point  of  the  reef,  when  we 
saw  the  French  steamer  coming  in  from  Con- 
stantinople. She  was  overdue  three  days,  and 
we  had  no  expectation  of  seeing  her  at  all ;  but 
as  it  was  possible  she  might  bring  more  letters, 
we  went  back,  and  let  go  an  anchor  just  abreast 
of  a  little  tavern  which  rejoices  in  the  classical 
name  of  the  ^evodoxeloif  6Xuv  ruv  EBvuv,  and 
the  steamer  swung  to  her  anchor  close  aboard 
of  us — so  close,  indeed,  that  the  commander 
thought  proper  to  abuse  us  a  little  over  his 
quarter  for  anchoring  where  he  intended  to,  and 
therefor  he  received  a  sound  drubbing  in  words 

from  the  skipper,  even  my  friend  S ,  who 

intimated  very  decidedly  that  he  would  sink  the 
steamer  for  the  merest  trifle.  At  this  the  Gaul 
was  astounded.  He  wondered  who  command- 
ed the  spiteful  little  craft;  but  he  was  prudent- 
ly silent  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  American 
ensign  lying  on  the  companion-way. 

Meantime,  while  S and  the  Frenchman 

wore  exchanging  salutes,  the  rest  of  us  were 
eying  a  group  of  ladies  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  who,  leaning  over  the  rail,  were  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Lotus.  They  had 
been  so  looking  for  some  minutes,  when  one  of 
them  shouted, 

*  *  Peter !    Mother— Mary— it*s  Peter  I  ** 

And  Peter  looked  up  under  the  sun-bonnet 
and  ugly  that  shaded  the  prettiest  face  he  had 
seen  in  a  month,  and  recognized  one  of  the 
best  of  little  girls  from  that  village  that  he  calls 
home.  And  forthwith,  disregarding  the  yellow 
flag  at  the  fore  which  announced  that  the  steam- 
er had  not  yet  received  pratique,  Peter  hoisted 
himself  into  the  chains  and  incontinently  made 
his  way  to  the  deck  and  into  the  arms  of  the 
same  sweet  girl ;  for  if  a  man  may  kiss  a  fair 
face  ever,  assuredly  it  is  when  he  meets  one 
such  from  \  far  home  suddenly  and  joyously 
in  a  strange  land.  Kissing  her,  I  considered 
myself  kissing  all  the  old  folks  and  the  young 
folks  of  that  dear  village.  It  was  a  representa- 
tive kiss.     I  kissed  her,  first,  as  respectfully  as 


I  would  kiss  my  grandmother^s  elder  sister: 
and,  second,  as  lovingly  as  I  would  kiss  my  ovo 
sister ;  and,  thirdly  and  fourthly  and  fifthly  snd 
— ^but  never  mind  the  others.  It  was  a  gUd 
meeting  to  all  of  us.  We  who  had  been  the 
inhabitants  of  a  quiet  little  American  villige. 
where  there  is  a  saw-mill  and  an  academy  witli 
a  tinned  cupola,  and  a  little  old  church  sad 
grave-yard,  and  a  pond  in  which  the  ducks  nd 
geese  do  swim  daily,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
we  met  on  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  with 
the  waves  of  a  thousand  classic  and  heroic  mem- 
ories rolling  around  us.  They  were  going  to  * 
Athens. 

"Would  they  let  us  take  them  there r 

"Most  gladly." 

So  we  got  them  down  the  side  and  into  tbe 
cabin  of  the  Lotas,  and  their  baggage  came  over 
after  them,  and  the  breeze  which  had  been  wsit- 
ing  for  them  now  rose  to  drive  us  westward,  sad 
when  the  sun  went  down  that  evening  we  sair 
his  last  rays  on  the  white  summit  of  tbe  Acrop- 
olis. 

'^  See,  Lucy  Gray,  that  spot  yonder,  red  as 
crimson,  is  the  Parthenon  I" 

**  Oh,  Peter,  Philip  W told  me  so  moch 

of  the  Parthenon  the  last  days  that  he  lived!** 

*  *  Philip  ?— Philip  ?     Is  he  dead  ?" 

**  Yes---did  you  not  know  it  ?" 

"Philip— my  friend — my  brother,  dead?** 

'EKTopf  ifioi  di  fidXtrra  XeXtiiftrcu  iX^€a  Xrjpd. 
Ov  fdp  fiot  $¥ijc^t»¥  XexcMf  i*  xctpar  3pefar* 
Ov64  ri  fiot  tlwtf  mmttiov  hrof,  6m  re  ccv  atu 
MifJLvrifitiv  vvKTor  Tf  Koi  q/iara  6aKpvx**>"*'' 

I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  that  qaotation, 
even  though  the  brown  eyes  before  me  looked 
wonderingly  into  mine  as  I  recited  the  melan- 
choly words  of  the  white-armed  Andromache. 
For  once,  in  former  years,  when  we  had  intel- 
ligence of  tbe  death  of  a  beloved  Mend,  I  had 
heard  him  recite  them,  on  the  shore  of  the  same 
sea — a  distant  shore  indeed,  and  now  as  I  heard 
of  his  death,  they  came  to  my  lips  with  a  force 
and  fervor  I  could  not  resist ;  for  I  loved  hhn 
well,  as  some  who  will  read  this  know,  and  his 
grave  is  to  me  most  holy.  Such  are  the  sad- 
dest incidents  of  foreign  and  far  traveL 

Will  you  believe  it — we  did  not  intend  to  go 
ashore  to  see  the  Parthenon,  nor  once  set  foot 
within  the  lines  of  the  walls  of  ancient  Athens? 
Landing  our  passengers  and  seeing  them  ssfeb 
in  a  carriage,  we  returned  to  the  ship  and  slept 
that  night  When  we  woke  in  the  mominf;, 
Jackson  had  finished  his  marketing,  and  we  had 
supplies  in  coops  and  pens  for  a  two  weeks'  voy- 
age. The  wind  was  fair,  and  we  proposed  to 
sail  in  the  early  forenoon;  bat*on  reflecting  that 
Athens  was  not  to  be  revisited  every  year  b 
one's  life,  we  changed  our  minds,  and  rode  np 
the  fine  avenue  from  the  Piraeus,  and  foimd  our 
friends  at  Demetri's.  That  evening  we  had  a 
moonlight  walk  to  the  Acropolis,  and,  by  diot 
of  silver,  we  got  into  the  inclosure.  and  the  wood- 
en legged  and  headed  guardian  let  us  sit  dovn 
an  hour  in  the  white  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
after  that  we  saw  the  ladies  safe  in  their  hotel 
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and  tho  gentlemen  too,  though,  if  I  recollect 
aright,  I  have  not  before  mentioned  them,  and 
then,  with  pistols  loaded  and  capped,  we  filled 
a  carriage  and  drore  down  to  the  PirsBus  and 
boarded  the  Lotus.  The  wind  blew  toward 
^gina,  and  we  were  away. 

And  now,  as  we  go  driring  or  drifting  down 
the  sea  to  Malta,  will  yon  read  your  Bible  a 
little  and  recall  the  incidents  of  PaaFs  ship- 
wreck, that  you  may  save  me  the  necessity  of 
reconnting  them  ?  There  is  an  incident  in  the 
voyage  that  is  specially  interesting.  I  allude 
to  the  nndergirding  of  the  ship.  This  is  not 
unknown  in  modem  times.  The  author  I  have 
before  referred  to  gives  some  induces,  but  a 
remarkable  one  is  found  in  a  recent  newspaper 
account  of  the  burning  of  the  Sarah  Sands 
steamer  on  a  voyage  to  India,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. She  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  England, 
16th  August,  1857,  with  nearly  four  hundred 
passengers  on  board,  chiefly  troops,  and  some 
women  and  children.  On  the  11th  November, 
in  the  afternoon,  she  took  fire,  and  burned  all 
night.  The  scene  was  sufficiently  terrible,  but 
forms  no  part  of  my  present  narrative.  I  extract 
the  latter  portion  of  the  description  from  an 
English  paper : 

''  The  flames  were  gradually  beaten  back,  and 
by  daylight  was  accomplished  their  entire  an- 
nihilation. It  was  not  till  then  that  the  fear- 
ful havoc  made  by  the  fire  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  after-part  of  the  ship  was  burned 
ont,  merely  its  shell  remaining ;  and  now  an- 
other fate  threatened  her.     The  gale  still  pre- 


vailed, and  the  ship  was  rolling  and  pitching 
in  a  heavy  sea,  constantly  shipping  considerable 
water  at  the  port  quarter,  which  had  been  blown 
out  by  the  explosion.  She  had  fifteen  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  and  active  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  her  foundering.  All  the  men 
were  set  to  the  pumps  and  bailing  water  out  of 
the  hold.  Captain  C|i8tle,  fearing  the  stem 
would  fall  out,  got  two  hawsers  under  her  bot- 
tom and  made  them  taut ;  the  next  difliculty 
was  to  stop  the  water  which  was  pouring  in 
through  the  quarter.  Spare  sails  and  blankets 
were  placed  over  the  opening,  and  the  leak  was 
partially  stopped.  There  was  no  abatement  in 
the  gale  during  the  moming,  and  in  every  heave 
of  the  ship  the  water  tanks  in  the  hold,  which 
had  got  loose,  were  dashed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  state  of  the  ship,  and  the  continued 
severity  of  the  weather,  rendered  the  constant 
working  of  the  pumps  and  the  bailing  impera- 
tive. It  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon that  the  boat  containing  the  women  and 
children  could  be  got  alongside.  They  were 
got  on  board,  and  the  otlier  boats  which  had 
been  ordered  off  during  the  raging  of  the  fire 
retumed,  with  the  exception  of  the  gig,  which 
had  been  swamped  during  the  night.  The  of- 
ficer in  charge  of  her,  however,  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  hands,  were  picked  up  by  another  boat. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  following 
night,  and  the  succeeding  day,  the  whole  of  tho 
hands  and  troops  were  engaged  in  working  the 
pumps  and  clearing  the  ship  of  the  water.  By 
the  evening  of  the  13th  the  crew  succeeded  in 
securing  the  stem  and  getting  steerage-way  on 
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the  ship.  She  had  then  drifted  as  far  as  long. 
13''  12^  S.  Captain  Castle  then  set  all  sail  and 
bore  np  in  the  ^hope  of  making  the  Mauritius, 
and,  to  the  joj  of  all  on  board,  made  that  port 
in  eight  days,  where  her  arriyal  and  marvelous 
escape  excited  considerable  sensation." 

This  account,  I  think,  has  peculiar  interest  in 
reading  the  history  of  the  yojage  of  Paul  to 
Rome.  We  devoted  the  most  of  our  time  for 
fire  days  to  reading  books*  which  gave  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  the  Apostle.  On 
the  sixth  we  saw  JEtna  in  the  northern  hori- 
zon, and  reached  Malta  that  night. 

It  was  after  midnight,  and  the  moon  was 
shining  quietly  down  in  the  streets  of  Valetta 
as  we  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  Nix  Mangiari 
stairs,  and  passing  through  the  gateways  which 
opened  to  our  polite  reqaisition,  climbed  the 
beggar's  ladder  to  the  main  street  of  the  city. 

We  were  comfortably  housed  at  the  Duns- 
ford  in  the  Strada  Reale,  and  made  ourselves 
at  home  for  a  fortnight.  The  drive  out  to  St 
Paul's  Bay,  of  course,  occupied  a  day  or  two, 
or  three ;  that  is,  we  drove  out  several  times, 
and  looked  over  the  coast  and  the  spot  where 
the  tradition  locates  the  shipwreck.    It  may  be, 
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or  it  may  not  be,  the  exact  point.  It  answen 
well  enough  the  account  of  Luke ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  to  believe  it.  But  the  qxn 
possesses  no  attractions  in  itself. 

The  idea  that  this  Malta  was  the  Malta  of 
St.  Paul's  shipwreck  will  always  be  a  snbject  of 
some  doubt,  though  certainly  the  weight  of  ev- 
idence is  in  its  favor.  The  principal  argument 
against  it  is  contained  in  the  statement  that  they 
reached  Malta  in  the  fourteenth  night,  "as  we 
were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adria."  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  yet  it  is  eqaal- 
ly  true  that  some  ancient  authors  did  consider 
the  Adriatic  as  extending  nearly  over  to  the 
African  coast.  But  I  shall  not  pause  here  to 
discuss  the  question. 

**  Pierre  Laroche  wants  to  go  home.  ShaU 
we  ship  him  by  steamer,  or  take  him  in  the 
Lotus  r 

"  Let  us  take  him,  by  all  means.  We  can 
run  across  to  Naples,  and  coast  along  by  Ciriu 
Vecchia  and  Leghorn ;  call  on  the  Venus  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  hear  lots  of  news,  and  see  lots 
of  people  ;  run  into  Oenoa,  and^  if  Piene  don't 
want  to  hurry,  we'll  all  go  up  to  the  Isola  Bella 
together,  and  cross  the  Simplon." 

So  it  was  decided; 
and  the  next  day  the 
JjotuB  was  dancing  gay- 
ly  along  by  the  south- 
east mountains  of  Sici- 
ly, and  JEtna  stood  op 
majestically  in  the  sb- 
before  us.  Asthestraii 
narrowed,  and  we  ap> 
proached  Chaiybdis,  we 
went  into  the  long, 
landlocked  harbor  of 
Mes^na,  and  let  go  an 
anchor  while  we  went 
on  shore  to  see  the  ca- 
thedral and  the  won- 
ders. 

It  was  a  wild  stonn 
which  burst  on  ns  as 
we  sailed  through  the 
straits  of  Sylla  that  aft- 
ernoon; not  the  narrow 
passage  that  poetry  has 
made  it,  bat  a  good 
broad  arm  of  the  sea— 
a  mile,  perhaps  three 
miles,  in  width.  Bat 
the  storm  was  only  a 
passing  thunder-clood. 
The  Lotus  flew  before  it 
like  a  faghtened  bird, 
touching  the  white  foam 
caps  with  her  snow}- 
breast,  and  dashing 
them  np  in  still  whiter 
spray.  As  the  sun  went 
down  the  last  rays  shone 
with  a  ^lendor  no  words 
can  describe  on  a  mass 
of  clouds  that  gathered 
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in  the  northwestern  horizon ;  and  two  honrs 
afterward  the  cloads  went  up  into  the  sky,  and 
rerealed  to  our  wondering  ejes  the  majestic 
snmmit  of  Stromboli. 

The  next  night  after  that  we  dined  in  snmp- 
tnoTU  style  at  the  Victoria  in  Naples;  but — 
what  will  you  think  of  ns? — thoufrh  we  had 


been  now  more  than  n  month  engaged  in  fol- 
lowing the  voyages  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  we 
had  been  twice  to  Pozzuoli  before  wo  remem- 
bered any  one  but  Virgil  1  So  do  ancient  le- 
gends, stories,  and  songs  oyercome  in  our  af- 
fections and  memories  the  sublime  history  of 
the  faith  of  Paul  1 


XODXEK  NATLEB. 
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STRAIN'S  GALLOP  ACROSS  THE 
PAMPAS. 

MENDOZA— City  of  the  Plain— is  so  com- 
pletely hedged  in  with  poplars  that  it  can 
hardly  be  seen  till  one  is  actually  in  the  streets. 
Having  passed  this  barrier  the  traveler  finds  the 
suburbs  pleasing;.  Instead  of  the  poor  and  di- 
lapidated tenements  that  usually  surround  a 
city,  pleasant  cottages,  shaded  with  trees  and 
encircled  by  gardens  filled  with  fruit  or  planted 
with  clover,  greet  the  eye  on  every  side. 

Next  morning  after  his  arrival,  Strain  was 
informed  by  Frederico  and  his  father-in-law 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  visit  the  police- 
office,  to  have  his  passport  vis^d;  and,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  he  must  mount  the  devi/ta  of 
she  Rosas  party,  which  consisted  of  a  red  ribbon 
in  the  button-hole  and  on  the  hat  To  this  he 
stoutly  objected ;  but,  on  being  told  that  i^-ithout 
these  badges  he  could  not  get  access  to  the  gov- 
ernment-house, he  reluctantly  consented.  Pass- 
ing through  some  brigand-looking  soldiers  call- 
ed the  guard,  he  reached  the  Chief  of  Police, 
himself  a  fit  person  to  bo  their  leader,  and  pre- 


sented his  passport.  He  then  pointed  to  hii 
badges,  and  asked  if  he  was  expected  to  wear 
them.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe  he 
remonstrated,  saying  that  he  was  an  American 
officer,  and  to  wear  the  badges  of  one  party 
made  him  a  partisan,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  his  Grovemment  He  quoted  m- 
temational  law,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  in* 
duce  him  to  change  his  determination.  Find- 
ing that  argument  and  expostulation  were  alike 
lost  on  him,  he  quietly  took  the  ribbons  from 
his  hat  and  coat  and  flung  them  on  the  floor, 
saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  make  out  his  pass- 
port to  Valparaiso,  whither  ho^would  return, 
and  represent,  through  our  ckarg€  des  affaireM 
there,  to  Rosas,  that  an  American  naval  officer 
was  forbidden  by  him  from  traveling  peacefully 
through  the  Argentine  provinces.  This  determ- 
ination changed  the  position  of  affairs,  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  said  he  would  not  insiit  upon 
it,  but  advised  him  to  wear  the  devua  for  kit 
own  personal  safety,  as  the  common  people 
might  attack  him.     Strain  replied  that  he  ltt<I 
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110  apprehension  on  that  score ;  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  traTerse  the  city,  not  only  without  the 
badges,  bat  with  a  long  beard,  which  had  been 
proscribed  because  of  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  letter  U,  which  stood  for  the  Unitarians, 
their  enemies. 

His  victory,  however,  cost  him  some  incon- 
Tenience,  for  without  the  devisa  he  could  not 
enter  a  government  office,  and  hence  had  to  re- 
sort to  a  friend  to  get  his  letters  from  the  post- 
office. 

He  staid  a  week  In  Mendoza,  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  cross  the  pampas  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  thus 
had  leisure  to  study  the  habits  of  this  isolated 
people.  One  could  hardly  be  in  a  civilized  city 
and  yet  more  completely  out  of  the  world  than 
in  Mendoza.  On  one  side  stretches  a  plain 
nearly  eleven  hundred  miles  in  extent,  over 
which  roam  herds  of  half-wild  cattle  or  wilder 
Indians,  living  on  pillage ;  and  blocked  on  the 
other  by  the  Andes  range,  that  can  be  traversed 
only  on  the  backs  of  mules,  through  dangerous 
passes. 

With  a  mountain  and  desert  on  either  hand, 
both  equally  difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass,  its 
inhabitants  can  engage  in  but  little  commerce, 
and  live  a  listless,  lazy  life. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  in  describing  them,  says : 
**  Provisions  are  cheap,  and  the  persons  who 
bring  them  quiet  and  civil ;  the  climate  is  ex- 
hausting, and  the  whole  population  indolent. 
Afais  que  v<mlez  vous  t  How  can  the  people  of 
Mendoza  be  otherwise  ?  Their  situation  dooms 
them  to  inactivity.  They  are  bounded  by  the 
Andes  and  by  the  pampas,  and,  with  such  for- 
raddable  and  relentless  barriers  around  them, 
what  have  they  to  do  with  the  history,  or  im- 
provements, or  the  notions  of  the  rest  of  the 
worid  ?  Their  wants  are  few,  and  nature  read- 
ily  supplies  them.  The  day  is  long,  and  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  they  have  had  their  breakfasts, 
and  have  made  a  few  arrangements  for  their 
supper,  it  is  so  very  hot  that  they  go  to  sleep ; 
and  what  could  they  do  better?" 

After  dinner  the  stores  and  shops  are  closed, 
the  streets  are  deserted,  no  one  is  moving,  and 
the  whole  city,  men  and  animab,  are  asleep, 
and  the  place  appears  like  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  habits  of  the  people  are  filthy,  and  often 
diagusting.  Into  the  room  in  which  Strain 
dined  a  bedchamber  opened,  with  the  bed  un- 
made at  meal-time,  while  dirty  children  rolled 
about  on  the  floor  among  mangy  dogs.  His 
bed  was  not  made  nor  the  rooms  swept  during 
the  whole  week  he  remained  there,  except  by 
himself.  Disgusted  with  his  quarters,  he  one 
day  went  to  the  Posada  and  ordered  a  meal,  to 
see  if  he  could  not  make  a  change  for  the  bet- 
tor, but  he  found  it  still  more  repulsive.  The 
room  was  dirty,  while  the  young  guacho  who 
waited  on  him  was  loaded  with  filth.  The 
ragged  urchin  had,  however,  on  his  bare  feet,  a 
hage  pair  of  jingling  spurs,  to  show  his  gentil- 
ity among  the  herdsmen  of  the  pampas,  and  that 
he  was  only  temporarily  there,  his  proper  place 


being  upon  the  back  of  a  horse  scouring  the 
plains. 

The  city  contains  ejont  12,000  inhabitants, 
but  oflers  nothing  of  interest  except  its  Alame- 
da, or  public  promenade,  a  mile  long,  and  shad- 
ed by  several  rows  of  magnificent  poplars,  and 
cooled  by  a  murmuring  brook  that  flows  along 
its  margin.  Formerly  it  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  but  it  is  now  much  neg- 
lected, and  left  untrimmed.  Of  a  summer  even- 
ing it  is  crowded  with  people,  and  presents  a 
lively  and  singular  appearance.  Benches  made 
of  mud  are  scattered  round,  on  which  men  and 
women  are  sitting,  smoking  cigars  or  eating 
ices.  Others  are  strolling  up  and  down,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  poplars,  lulled  by  the  mur- 
mur of  the  rivulet  and  cooled  by  its  freshness, 
while  at  intervals  a  band  of  music  strikes  up 
some  favorite  air.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  this  spectacle  is  presented  by  the  num- 
ber of  women  bathing  along  the  margin  of  this 
promenade.  Women  of  all  ages,  stripped  na- 
ked, tumble  about  in  the  water,  which  is  only 
about  knee-deep,  with  all  the  freedom  and  ap- 
parently unconsciousness  they  would  in  the  most 
secluded  retreat.  The  bent  and  shriveled  fig- 
ure of  an  old  woman,  the  full,  faultless  form 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  the  plump,  chubby 
child,  meet  the  eye  at  every  step.  Shakspeare 
says  that 

*'  The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough 
If  she  Diiniask  her  beauties  to  the  moon.** 

But  Shakspeare  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
ladies  of  Mendoza,  nor  their  amount  of  prodi- 
gality. In  broad  daylight,  momibg  and  even- 
ing, men  and  women,  naked,  bathe  with  the 
coolest  indifference  together  along  the  pub- 
Dc  promenade.  To  a  stranger  the  scene  is  a 
most  extraordinary  one ;  but  the  people  of  Men- 
doza regard  it  with  the  same  indifference  they 
would  the  bathing  of  so  many  children.  It  is 
their  S3r8tem  to  enjoy  life,  and  the  coolness  of 
this  mountain  stream  offers  a  strong  temptation 
to  them,  weary  and  heated  by  the  summer  sun ; 
but  one  would  think  they  might  find  other 
methods  of  getting  its  benefits. 

Strain's  journal  of  one  day  will  answer  for  a 
description  of  every  day  he  passed  in  Mendoza. 
About  eight  oVlock  in  the  morning,  while  still 
in  bed,  a  female  servant  brought  him  his  tea  in 
a  small  silver-mounted  gourd,  which  he  was  ex- 
pected to  drink  through  a  silver  tube.  He  then 
rose,  or  took  another  nap  till  breakfast  at  ten. 
Between  that  and  dinner  he  passed  the  time 
with  an  Englishman  whom  he  found  there,  and 
a  Scotch  physician.  After  dinner,  of  course, 
the  iifVariable  siesta.  Having  no  books  to  read, 
and  the  air  without  being  intensely  hot,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  take  a  nap  also. 

He  says :  **  After  the  siesta,  and  when  the 
declining  sun  and  the  afternoon  breeze  have 
made  the  temperature  somewhat  more  bear- 
able, I  frequently  rode  in  the  suburbs,  which 
are  highly  cultivated,  and,  being  shaded  by 
trees  covered  with  vegetation,  and  abounding 
with  vineyards  whose  vines  bent  beneath  their 
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luscious  loads,  were  really  delightful.  In 
these  rides  I  sometimes  called  at  a  coaotiy 
bouse,  where  the  richer  denizens  of  the  city 
had  retired  for  the  summer,  and  enjoyed  the 
liberal  hospitality  of  the  owners,  drinking  a 
glass  of  cana  with  the  father,  smoking  a  cigar- 
ito  with  the  ancient  matrons,  whom  I  astonish- 
ed bj  the  *  length  of  my  beard  and  the  extent  of 
vift  travels,^  and  listening  to  the  wild,  though 
pleasing  and  plaintive  songs  of  the  seooritas, 
who,  accompanying  themselves  on  the  guitar, 
sung  without  being  pressed,  and  without  the  ar- 
ray of  maudlin  excuses  so  common  in  some 
other  countries  boasting  a  higher  degree  of  so- 
cial refinement,  and  rightly  considering  that 
they  were  conferring  upon  me  a  favor  for  which 
I  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  importune  them. 
Returning  from  my  ride  I  visited  some  families 
with  whom  I  had  become  acquainted,  and  was 
almost  invariably  entertained  with  music,  tea, 
and  cigars.  No  excuse,  apology,  or  invitation 
is  considered  necessary  should  the  guest  during 
his  visit  wish  to  smoke.  He  simply  takes  out 
his  dgarito,  and  either  striking  a  light  with  the 
flint  and  steel,  with  which  every  one  is  provided, 
or  receiving  one  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  fam- 
ily, puffii  away  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course. 
The  older  ladies  will  frequently  join  him,  or, 
perhaps,  take  the  initiative ;  but  the  younger 
ones  seldom  smoke,  at  least  in  company  with 
strangers,  being  aware  that  it  is  not  considered 
*•  comme  il/aut*  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  more  refined  in  the  city  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  for  a  national  song  to  have  it  sung,  as  Ital- 
ian operas  have  banished  them  almost  entirely 
from  the  drawing-rooms,  and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  cavatinas  and  aricu  from  even 
the  most  recent  operas  in  this  remote  city,  where 
so  few  other  elements  of  European  refinement 
have  found  their  way.  French  and  Italian 
dances  and  songs  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words,  where  the  substantial  improvements  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  considered  almost  in 
the  light  of  pleasing  pictures.  While  in  the 
country,  the  same  ladies  who  would  accompany 
the  music  of  Bellini,  Rossini,  or  Donizetti,  on 
the  piano,  will  take  up  a  guitar  and  sing  their 
Spanish  songs  without  a  special  request ;  thus 
showing  an  appropriateness  to  time  and  place 
which  does  not  always  distinguish  musical  am- 
ateurs. The  Spanish  voice  I  can  not  consider 
t^nusical,  as  there  is  almost  invariably  something 
narsh  in  its  tones — whether  due  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  indigenous  music,  or  some  peculiar 
construction  of  the  larynx,  I  am  not  able  to 
pronounce,  though,  on  account  of  its  universal- 
ity, I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion.  Among 
the  ladies  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in 
Mendoza  were  some  fair  specimens  of  the  mez- 
zo^oprano  voice ;  and  one,  particularly,  sung 
the  beautiful  barcarole  from  Marino  Faliero 
with  a  taste  and  execution  I  have  seldom  heard 
surpassed.  My  evenings  were  generally  passed 
at  the  house  of  the  ex-Governor,  Don  Tomas  Go- 
doy  Cruz,  who  gives  tertuiiaa  every  evening,  to 
which  his  acquainunces,  male  or  female,  come 


or  not  at  their  discretion.  Invitations  once  gives 
being  considered  as  extending  *  ad  i^finitum*^ 
an  arrangement  which  possesses  its  pecnlisr  ad- 
vantages for  the  few  strangers  who  maj  find 
themselves  in  Mendoza.  On  Sunday  ereniog 
the  rooms  are  generally  full ;  while  any  even- 
ing there  is  enough  to  get  up  a  quadrille  or 
polka  in  the  drawing-room  ;  while  Don  Tomss 
entertains  his  male  guests  in  his  sanctum  ad- 
joining with  cana,  cigaritos,  and  cake.** 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of 

March,  Strain  learned  that  S^or  M ,  who 

was  to  be  his  companion  across  the  pampas, 
had  arrived  the  night  before.  He  immediatelr 
called  upon  him,  and,  to  his  surprise,  foimd  hia 
entirely  changed  in  his  demeanor.  He  made 
no  apology  for  not  notifying  him  of  his  arriral ; 
could  not  tell  when  he  should  be  ready  to  leave ; 
in  short,  treated  the  whole  matter  cavalierfy. 
The  same  evening  Strain  met  him  again  at  the 
house  of  Don  Tomas,  where  he  set  himself  op 
for  an  oracle ;  talked  loud  and  in  an  overbear- 
ing manner,  to  which  the  Mendozans  preaent 
submitted  meekly.  This  puzzled  him,  and 
made  him  not  a  little  anxious  to  know  more 
of  his  history  before  trusting  himself  in  hit 
company  in  the  long  journey  across  the  pam- 
pas. No  one  knew  where  he  was  bom,  though 
he  hailed  from  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  evident- 
ly an  adventurer,  but  held  in  awe  by  the  pec^ 
of  Mendoza,  because  they  suspected  him  of  be- 
ing a  secret  agent  of  Rosas.  Having  learned 
thus  much,  Strain  called  on  him  again  to  as- 
certain when  he  proposed  to  start.  The  Seaor 
quietly  informed  him  that  he  had  condnded  to 
postpone  their  departure  for  some  days;  kindh 
promising,  however,  to  give  him  timely  notice. 
He  added,  by-the-way,  in  the  most  indifiemt 
manner,  that  he  had  changed  his  plan  of  trav- 
eling,  and  that  thqf  would  cross  the  plains  in  • 
carriage  instead  of  on  horseback ;  and,  withoat 
askmg  him  to  be  seated,  remarked  that  he  was 
then  busy,  but  would  be  happy  to  see  him  at 
dinner,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  graceful  bow. 

Strain  was  so  completely  taken  aback  by  the 
coolness  and  assurance  cf  the  whole  proceeding 
that  he  departed  without  uttering  a  word.  Ar- 
riving at  the  house  of  a  friend,  he  asked  for  pea 
and  paper,  and  politely  informed  the  Seoor  that 
the  mode  of  travel  he  had  selected  was  different 
from  his  own,  and  that  he  should  have  to  d^ 
prive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  his  society  dur- 
ing the  transit  across  the  plains  in  tho  carriage, 
as  he  should  start  with  the  Government  ooaaa 
on  horseback  in  the  morning. 

To  carry  out  this  hasty  determination  re- 
quired activity.  He  first  saw  the  courier,  who 
agreed  to  take  him  through  for  forty-five  dol- 
lars, and  pay  all  charges  for  horses  and  food. 
This  was  reasonable ;  for  he  would  have  to  ptj 
about  twenty  dollars  for  post-horses,  leaving  bin 
only  twenty-five  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Strun'i 
food  and  reimburse  himself.  Having  arnn^ 
this  satisfactorily,  he  got  new  reins  for  his  bd- 
die,  a  pair  of  holster-pistols,  and  a  pair  ti 
chifres,  or  bullock-homs,  in  which  to  carrr 
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water  or  spirits,  ms  circtimBUnces  required. 
HAving  completed  his  preparations,  he  went  to 
take  leave  of  Don  Frederico.  He  foand  him 
quite  ill  in  hed,  bat  not  so  sick  as  to  be  unable 
to  look  after  his  own  interests.  The  fellow 
made  not  the -slightest  allusion  to  the  money 
he  had  borrowed,  but  uttered  a  casual  remark 
respecting  the  mules,  which  he  said  were  sever- 
al leagues  in' the  country.  "  Oh  yes,*'  replied 
Strain;  '* those  mules,  you  will  please  send 
them  to  my  friend  the  doctor."  He  was  caught 
at  last.  Having  charged  Strain  fifty  dollars  for 
them,  when  they  were  worth  but  thirty,  he  had 
sent  them  into  the  country  out  of  the  way,  so 
that  at  his  departure  they  would  revert  to  him 
by  default.  There  was  not  much  affection 
wasted  in  this  leave-taking.  With  his  pretty 
little  wife,  however.  Strain  parted  far  more  cor- 
dially. He  esteemed  her  for  her  unvarying 
amiability  and  gentleness,  while  he  felt  a  deep 
S]rmpathy  for  her  in  being  tied  for  life  to  such 
a  selfish,  unscrupulous  scoundrel  as  Don  Fred- 
erico. As  he  turned  away  he  thought  to  him- 
self, '*  Alas !  poor  girl,  you,  too,  hav^  been  deal- 
ing in  animals  ;  but  when  you  eventually  dis- 
cover the  fraud,  you  will  find  it  more  difficult 
to  dispose  of  your  bargain  than  I  do  in  get- 
ting rid  of  my  mules  I"  It  was  now  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Doctor's  house  to  take  his  long-delayed  dinner. 
Before  sitting  down,  however,  he  gave  him  a 
written  order  for  the  mules,  which  the  latter 
had  the  shrewdness  to  send  round  immediately 
for  Don  Frederico's  acceptance.  After  dinner 
the  hours  passed  swiftly  in  conversation,  until, 
at  length,  Strain  remarked  that  he  must  get 
some  rest  for  the  next  day's  journey.  To  this 
the  Doctor  would  not  listen ;  he  could  not  let 
go  of  the  only  link  which  connected  him  with 
his  home ;  and  bringing  a  new  supply  of  cigars, 
proposed  to  finish  the  night.  Not  many  weeks 
after  this  the  kind  Doctor  was  found  murdered 
in  his  bed. 

At  daylight  Strain  repaired  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  courier,  and  found  him  and 
the  postillion,  with  the  horses  saddled  and  bri- 
dled, waiting  for  him.  With  an  affectionate 
adieu  to  his  friends  he  turned  away,  and,  strik- 
ing into-  a  gallop,  soon  left  the  ancient  city  of 
Mendoza  behind  him.  The  wind  blew  fresh 
and  free  from  the  plains ;  and  with  his  blood 
quickened  by  the  thought  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  new  existence,  he  dashed  on  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

About  nine  miles  from  Mendoza  they  stopped 
to  obtain  regular  post-horses.  The  party  con- 
sisted of  three.  The  Government  courier  was  a 
man  about  fifty,  tall  and  well-made,  though  heav- 
ier than  one  would  expect  in  a  person  who 
for  eighteen  years  had  every  month  rode,  at  a 
furious  gallop,  eleven  hundred  miles.  His  dress 
was  a  jacket  and  trowsers,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  ckiripe — ^a  square  piece  of  red  flannel 
tied  around  the  loins,  and  worn  over  white  cot- 
ton  drawers,  fringed  with  lace  at  the  bottom. 
He  wore  a  Panama  hat,  while  a  cartridge  belt. 


fiistened  by  Mexican  dollars  for  buttons,  and 
ornamented  with  sixteen  more,  encircled  his 
waist.  A  poncho,  holster-pistols  and  a  silver- 
sheathed  knife  completed  his  equipment.  The 
dress  of  the  postillion  was  similar  in  style, 
though  far  inferior  in  quality.  The  duty  of 
the  latter  was  to  return  at  each  station  with 
the  horses,  and  to  cany  the  mail  portmanteau, 
which  in  this  case  contained  a  handful  of  let- 
ters and  all  of  Strain's  spare  clothing.  The 
courier  had  stowed  the  latter  away  in  the  bag  for 
convenience,  which  made  such  an  extraordina- 
ry bulky  mail  that  each  postillion  in  turn  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  and  wondered  what 
the  Mendozan  Government  was  communicating 
to  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  made  it  the  heaviest  mail 
that  had  traversed  the  country  since  the  last 
Unitarian  pronunciamiento  had  carried  con- 
sternation through  the  provinces.  Strain  wore 
a  slouched  felt  tfat,  light  woolen  frock  coat, 
gray  lancer  trowsers,  and  carried  a  poncho  and 
pair  of  pistols. 

After  a  few  hours'  ride  he  and  the  courier 
became  sworn  friends,  which  desirable  state  of 
things  was  doubtless  much  facilitated  by  the  gift 
of  a  poncho  to  the  latter  on  starting,  with  two 
thick  blankets  in  perspective  at  the  end  of  the 
journey.  During  the  morning,  having  evident- 
ly giv^  the  important  subject  due  reflection, 
the  courier  drew  rein  for  a  moment,  and,  drop- 
ping alongside  of  Strain,  gravely  defined  their 
respective  positions.  He  said,  being  a  Grovem- 
ment  officer,  he  could  not  call  him  patron,  mas- 
ter, or  employer,  but  would  call  him  compart' 
ero  (companion).  Strain  was,  however,1llwa3r8  to 
have  the  second  best  horse,  the  first  cut  of  the 
roast,  the  first  drink  at  the  chifre,  and  not  be 
at  the  trouble  of  saddling  and  bridling  his  ani- 
mal, which  the  courier  himself  would  see  to. 
In  conclusion,  he  told  him  that  in  case  ho, 
Strain,  was  sick,  the  mail  could  not  be  detain- 
ed ;  but  gave  him  to  understand  that  they  both, 
undoubtedly,  would  be  sick  or  fatigued  at  the 
same  time.  Having  arranged  these  prelimina- 
ries to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  he  gave  his 
horse  the  spur,  and  away  they  went  at  a  tear- 
ing gallop.  Thus  far,  the  plains  were  well  wa- 
tered and  tilled.  A  little  after  noon  they  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Don  Antonio, 
the  courier,  who  humanely  suggested  that,  it 
being  the  first  day,  they  had  better  take  a  si- 
esta, and  finish  the  day's  journey  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  Not  having  slept  any  the  pre- 
vious night.  Strain  was  very  glad  to  get  a 
little  rest,  and,  throwing  himself  on  a  bed,  was 
soon  fast  asleep— not  before,  however,  he  heard 
Don  Antonio  say  to  his  friend  that  he  was  afraid 
his  companero  would  not  stand  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey.  He  afterward  learned  that,  while  he 
was  asleep,  the  two  friends  held  a  sort  of  cor- 
oner's inquest  over  his  body,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  him 
much  farther,  at  the  rapid  rate  Don  Antonio 
was  compelled  to  travel.  When  they  had  again 
mounted,  no  traveler,  with  a  long  and  severe 
journey  before  him,  ever  examined  more  care- 
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full/  the  withers  and  wind  of  his  horse  than  did 
Antonio  the  expression  of  Strain^  countenance, 
the  state  of  his  eyes,  and  the  bend  of  his  back. 
He  seemed  surprised  at  the  state  of  things; 
and,  brightening  up  at  the  result,  shouted  out, 
"Peya  fuego  al  eampoT  (**  Set  fire  to  the 
plain !")  and,  dashing  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
led  off  on  a  furious  gallop.  Past  pleasant  cot- 
tages— past  the  cultiyated  fields — over  streams 
and  plains  gallop,  gallop,  without  drawing  rein 
they  kept  on,  till,  at  sunset,  they  dashed  into 
the  little  village  of  Retama,  where  Don  Antonio 
proposed  to  wait  till  the  moon  should  rise. 

The  postmaster  was  a  magistrate,  and  hav- 
ing some  legal  case  to  decide,  his  court-yard 
was  filled  with  gnachos,  who,  with  their  ponchos, 
long  spurs,  and  dogs,  presented  a  motley  and 
wild  appearance.  The  postmistress,  to  whom 
Don  Antonio  had  given  a  growing  description 
of  Strain's  rank  and  importance,  took  the  latter 
into  a  garden  and  regaled  him  with  fruit  and 
flowers.  After  he  had  returned  to  the  house,  in 
passing  through  one  of  the  rooms  to  get  a  light 
for  his  cigar,  he  saw  two  pretty  seftoritas,  and 
learned  from  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  fandan- 
go in  the  evening.  He  resolved  to  be  present ; 
and,  by  way  of  preparation,  wrapped  himself  in 
his  scrape,  and  lay  down  on  the  piazza  for  a 
short  nap.  He  was  awakened  to  consciousness, 
not  by  the  voices  of  the  fair  sefioritas,  but  by  the 
rough  call  of  Don  Antonio,  who  informed  him 
that  it  was  afler  midnight — that  the  moon  was 
up,  and  the  horses  saddled  and  ready  to  start. 
Strain,  whom  this  first  fierce  day's  ride  on  the 
top  of  a  sleepless  night  had  shaken  up  badly, 
and  who  would  have  given  a  year  of  life  for  every 
hour  of  sleep  he  could  have  had  between  that 
and  morning,  roused  himself  with  difficulty, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  still  moonlight,  half 
repenting  that  he  had  undertaken  such  a  fa- 
tiguing journey.  He  had  lost  both  his  supper 
and  his  fandango,  neither  the  music  nor  the  dan- 
cing being  able  to  disturb  his  profound  slumber. 

Mounting  fresh  horses,  and  striking  into  a 
gallop,  they  soon  left  the  sleeping  village  be- 
hind them,  and  swept  on  through  the  open 
country,  the  steady  stroke  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
being  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  By  daylight  they  had  made  nearly 
forty  miles.  Stopping  at  Santa  Rosa,  the  next 
station,  they  took  a  cup  of  mate  and  a  cigar, 
while  the  peons  were  bringing  round  fresh 
horses.  The  one  selected  for  Strain  was  a  no- 
ble animal,  and  in  fine  condition.  Prancing 
up  to  the  door,  he  stood  stamping  and  neigh- 
ing, as  if  impatient  of  the  bridle  and  spur,  to 
which  he  evidently  had  not  been  long  accus- 
tomed. It  took  two  men  to  hold  him  while 
Strain  mounted ;  and  when,  at  Don  Antonio's 
shout,  **Fire  the  plain!"  they  gave  him  the 
rein,  he  dashed  off  like  a  bolt  from  the  string. 
He  was  unused  to  the  spur,  and  so  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  the  indignity  of  the  whip,  that  if  Strain 
but  lifted  his  hand  to  tighten  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  he  would  give  a  sudden  bound  that  near- 
ly unhorsed  his  rider. 


Generous,  full  of  courage,  and  with  the  cb- 
durance  of  an  Arab  steed  of  the  desert,  he  flew 
over  the  plain,  carrying  his  rider  at  a  boanding 
gallop  forty  miles  without  being  touched  with 
whip  or  spur,  without  a  moment's  halt,  and  ^ 
of  spirit  as  at  the  start.  It  9eemt  almost  in- 
credible that  a  horse  could  possess  such  en- 
durance, but  some  of  these  pampa  horses  hsT« 
the  bottom  of  a  full-blooded  Arabian.  Strifn, 
who  had  never  seen  a  horse  with  such  speed, 
endurance,  and  withal  easiness  of  gait,  felt  • 
warm  attachment  for  him,  and  would  hare 
brought  him  home  had  it  been  possible,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  save  him  from  (be 
ignoble  life  to  which  he  was  destined.  It 
seemed  cruel  to  permit  so  generous  and  noWe 
a  spirit  to  be  broken  down  with  orertaskiiif 
and  with  the  whip  and  sptir.  Four  doUan 
would  have  purchaised  him,  but  the  attempt  lo 
bring  him  off  would  have  been  preposterous. 

Arriving  at  Dormida,  they  intended  to  tike 
fresh  horses  and  push  on  without  breakfasting 
but  were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  another 
party  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  was  com- 
posed of  two  men,  one  a  German  and  the  odier 
a  Yankee.  To  the  latter.  Strain,  without  in- 
forming him  of  his  own  nationality,  addrmed 
a  series  of  questions,  which  he  bore  with  good 
grace,  replying  as  well  as  he  could  in  hit  broken 
Spjinish.  His  surprise  was  unbounded  when 
Strain  told  him  that  he  was  an  American  and 
an  officer  in  the  navy.  Of  course  they  frater- 
nized at  once,  and  having  determined  to  break- 
fast together,  sat  down  to  a  cigar  and  entered 
into  a  lively  conversation.  Strain,  who  nip- 
posed  his  countryman  must  of  course  be  some 
devoted  man  of  science,  exploring  this  ahnoA 
terra  incognita,  or  an  enterprising  traveler  m 
search  of  adventure,  was  astonished  beyond 
measure  when  the  latter  told  him  that  he  was 
a  travtHng  agent  for  Brandreth^s  piils.  He  Wt 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dose  himseU^ 
and  internally  consigned  both  Brandreth  and 
his  pills  to  a  very  un  comfortable  locality.  Once 
in  1843  and  1844,  in  Bnuil,  he  had,  with  im- 
mense labor  and  fatigue,  in  imminent  peril  <tf 
his  life,  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Saint  Pml 
far  beyond  all  former  travelers  and  all  ciriliia- 
tion,  and  returned  to  the  settlement^  with  the 
complacency  of  a  man  who  bed  perfonned  a 
great  achievement,  but  learned  to  his  mortifica- 
tion that  he  had  pushed  only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  beyond  Brandreth's  pills.  And  now 
to  find,  not  merely  the  pills,  but  a  live  agent  in 
the  interior  of  Mendoza,  was  too  sad  a  disap- 
pointment. With  fear  and  trembling  he  mod- 
estly inquired  if  he  knew  any  country  where 
those  pills  had  not  gone,  intending  to  mark  it 
down  for  his  next  explorations,  but  could  ob- 
tain no  satisfactoty  reply. 

Notwithstanding  the  sudden  fall  to  Strain'* 
expectations  they  passed  a  pleasant  hour  to- 
gether. To  his  great  regret  he  saw  that  tfe« 
agent  was  to  ride  back  the  noble  hone  whkl 
had  carried  him  so  gloriously  over  the  pl«i^» 
and  that,  .too,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.    Thi* 
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is  one  of  the  advantages  of  trayeling  with  the 
courier — he  is  always  furnished  with  fresh 
horses. 

The  country  through  which  they  rode  to-day 
was  covered  with  low  bushes,  more  broken,  and 
intersected  here  and  there  with  ravines,  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  day,  made  their  progress 
slower.  Still  by  three  o'clock  they  had  rode 
ninety-six  miles.  The  post  of  Cero  Costo, 
where  .they  concluded  to  stop  for  the  night,  con- 
sisted of  three  houses  built  of  adobe  with  clay 
.  floors.  After  supper  they  made  their  beds  in 
the  cool  air  of  the  court-yard,  using  their  sad- 
dles for  pillows.  At  half  past  two,  however, 
the  apparently  never  tired  Don  Antonio  roused 
Strain  with  the  announcement  that  the  moon 
was  rising.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  in  the 
saddle  and  galloping  over  the  broken  country, 
which  had  now  become  sterile  and  stony,  look- 
ing as  if  it  might  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of 
a  sea.  The  morning  ride  was  monotonous  and 
stupid,  broken  only  by  the  sudden  whirr  of  a 
pheasant  or  the  rush  of  an  ostrich  from  his 
cover,  and  it  was  with  fjpelings  of  relief  Strain 
saw  the  light  of  dawn  streaking  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  plain.  At  sunrise  they  crossed 
the  River  Disaguadero,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween San  Luis  and  Mcndoza.  This  stream  is 
narrow  but  deep,  and  being  the  outlet  to  one  of 
the  salt  lakes  of  the  interior,  its  shores  are 
covered  with  saline  incrustations.  In  a  short 
time  they  reached  the  post-house,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  miserable  hovel  built  of  twigs 
and  covered  with  clay  and  roofed  with  long 
grass.  It  contained  but  one  room,  and  had  so 
many  openings  to  the  outer  air  that  all  privacy 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  inmates  con- 
sisted of  an  old  woman,  a  ragged,  dirty  peon, 
who  was  to  act  as  postillion  the  next  stage,  and 
a  nut-brown  girl  of  some  sixteen  summers. 
The  latter  was  one  of  those  examples  of  the 
prodigality  of  nature  in  lavishing  beauty  where 
it  is  worthless.  This  young  creature,  just  bud- 
ding into  womanhood,  possessed  an  almost  fault- 
less form.  The  whole  contour  of  person  and 
features  was  superb.  She  wore  noting  but  a 
sort  of  chemise  which  covered  scarcely  a  third 
of  her  person.  With  her  bpinette  complexion, 
set  off  by  large  lustrous  eyes,  over  which  drooped 
long  lashes,  her  regular  arched  brows,  wealth 
of  hair,  and  perfect  teeth,  she  was  very  beauti- 
ful notwithstanding  her  ragged,  dirty  garment 
and  dirtier  person.  Transplant  her  into  civil- 
ized life  and  educate  her  in  its  refinements,  and 
before  long  she  would  be  a  reigning  belle  in 
any  city.  The  matchless  form  and  beauty  for 
which  others  would  give  a  fortune  is  as  useless 
to  her  as  the  shoes  she  discards. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty-stricken  aspect 
of  the  place,  the  courier  said  the  family  owned 
some  five  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  eight 
hnndred  brood  mares. 

The  breakfast  was  in  keeping  with  the  house, 
wad  even  the  water,  to  complete  the  whole  es- 
tablishment and  system,  was  so  brackish  as  to 
bo  hardly  drinkable.     The  horses,  too,  which 


were  brought  out  for  the  next  stage,  did  not  dis- 
grace the  hovel  and  fixtures,  for  they  presented 
a  most  forlorn  and  half-starved  appearance. 
Strain's  spirits  fell  at  the  sorry  spectacle,  but  the 
courier  evidently  expected  it,  and  without  saying 
a  word  commenced  to  saddle  up,  simply  indi- 
cating what  his  feelings  were  by  a  prolonged  and 
melancholy  whistle.  As  these  animals  were 
scarcely  able  to  cany  the  riders  a  spare  one  was 
obtained  for  the  mail-bag.  They  did  not  start 
off  as  usual  on  a  rushing  gallop,  and  the  unfail- 
ing **  Set  fire  to  the  plain !"  was  not  heard  from 
Don  Antonio.  The  wind  blew  in  gusts  over  the 
sterile  plain,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  region 
was  desolate  and  dreary.  The  only  relief  to  thp 
eye  was  the  blue  mountain  of  San  Luis,  which 
was  now  just  above  the  horizon,  and  which  was 
to  be  the'terminus  of  the  day's  journey.  They 
had  traversed  only  some  twelve  miles  of  this 
barren,  inhospitable  country  when  the  heat  be- 
came intense,  while  neither  whip  nor  spur  could 
goad  Strain's  horse  into  a  gallop.  A  little  far- 
ther on  and  the  horse  carrying  the  mail-bag 
broke  down,  and  was  abandoned.  During  the 
fore  part  of  the  journey  occasional  habitations 
were  passed,  where  brackish  water,  taken  from 
stagnant  pools  and  filled  with  animalculae,  could 
be  obtained.  But  for  twelve  miles  toward  the 
latter  end  it  was  an  arid  desert.  The  sun  came 
down  with  scorching  power  at  mid-day,  and, 
between  the  intense  heat,  the  constant  use  of 
his  spur  and  whip,  Strain  became  completely 
exhausted.  The  plain  under  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun  seemed,  as  they  viewed  it  from  a 
gentle  swell,  like  a  vast  expanse  of  water.  For 
the  first  and  only  time  they  rode  into  post  on  a 
slow  trot,  the  whole  party,  men  and  animals, 
being  dead  beat — the  poor  horses  especially — 
and  looking  as  if  they  would  never  post  another 
traveler. 

San  Luis  being  only  thirty  miles  distant,  with 
the  prospect  of  good  horses  the  balance  of  the 
journey,  they,  after  eating  their  fill  of  peaches, 
indulged  in  a  siesta  by  stretching  themselves  on 
the  floor  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  lazy,  dirty, 
reckless,  ^ntlemanly  gnachos.  The  reader 
need  not  smile  at  the  strange  association  of 
the  word  ^*'  gentlemanly*^  here,  for  there  is  un- 
der all  the  rough  exterior,  ignorance  of  book 
learning,  and  of  the  refined  customs  of  society, 
a  natural  politeness,  ease,  and  unassuming  in- 
dependence in  these  wild  herdsmen  of  the  plain 
that  entitle  them  to  the  appellation.  Darwin, 
the  learned  geologist,  when  in  this  region,  no- 
ticed this  peculiarity,  and  says,  in  his  Journal 
of  a  Naturalist,  that,  though  a  guacho  may  rob 
you  or  cut  your  throat,  he  always  appears  to  be 
a  gentleman.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this,  however,  that  they  are  robbers  and  cut- 
throats, for  they  are  neither.  In  battle  they  are 
ferocious,  and  their  cruelty  to  animals  is  pro- 
verbial, but  th^  are  not  banditti :  on  the  con- 
trary, life  and  property  are  both  as  safe  in  their 
hands  as  in  that  of  any  other  class  of  men. 
Personal  quarrels  they  always  settle  with  knives, 
never  with  the  fist     Sir  Thomas  Head  said 
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he  invariably  cocked  his  pistol  when  he  met  a 
gnacho ;  Strain,  on  the  other  hand,  always  nn- 
slung  his  cAf/re,  gare  him  a  drink,  and  chat- 
ted on  the  products  and  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  number  of  guachos  on  the  plains  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  they  are  scattered  far  apart. 
Nothing  can  be  more  independent  and  wild  than 
the  life  they  lead.  Many  of  them  are  descended 
from  the  noblest  families  of  Spain,  and  still,  by 
their  courtly  bearing  and  high  sense  of  honor, 
show  the  old  Castilian  blood.  Their  dwellings, 
however,  are  mere  mud-hovels,  which  they  in- 
habit, generation  after  generation,  without  even 
thinking  of  adding  any  improvement.  There 
is  but  one  room  in  the  guacho*s  house,  which 
the  parents,  grown-up  young  men,  and  daugh- 
ters, and  children,  and  dogs,  occupy  together. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  privacy.  Being  built 
of  mud,  low,  and  thatched  with  the  long  yellow 
grass  of  the  plain,  one  can  distinguish  them  but 
a  short  distance.  These  are  so  filled  vrith  fleas 
and  bugs  that,  in  the  summer,  the  whole  fami- 
ly sleep  out  of  doors.  If  a  traveler  arrives  at 
night  he  unsaddles  his  horse,  and,  taking  the 
saddle  under  his  arm,  walks  among  the  sleep- 
ing forms  and  stretches  himself  beside  the  one 
he  prefers,  whether  it  be  an  old  man,  old  wo- 
man, or  a  fair  young  senorita.  He  can  ascer- 
tain, however,  the  sex  and  age  only  by  their 
feet  and  ankles — the  rest  of  the  body  and  the 
face  being  concealed  in  the  skin  and  poncho 
which  cover  them.  For  chairs  they  use  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse*8  head,  though  these  are 
mostly  kept  for  guests,  the  inmates  themselves 


preferring  the  mud  floor  on  which,  in  winter, 
they  lie  rolled  up  in  their  blankets,  looking  like 
so  many  dark  bundles  scattered  round. 

The  wild  life  of  the  guacho  begins  with  hi« 
birth.  For  the  first  year  he  is  kept  fentirelT 
naked,  and  crawls  around  in  the  dirt,  or  hangi, 
swung  to  the  roof  of  the  hovel,  in  a  bullock's 
hide.  As  soon  as  he  can  walk  he  has  a  little 
lasso  made  of  twine,  with  which  he  toddks 
around  after  the  chickens  and  dogs.  By  the 
time  he  is  four  years  of  age  he  is  put  on  horse- 
back, and  makes  himself  useful  in  driving  the 
cattle  home.  As  he  grows  older,  he  hunts  the 
ostrich,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger,  being  often  ab- 
sent several  days  alone.  Living  on  beef  and 
water,  and  in  the  open  air,  he  acquires  a  con- 
stitution tough  as  the  raw  hide  of  his  lasso,  and 
a  spirit  as  wild  and  free  as  the  ostrich  he  pur- 
sues. He  never,  except  by  chance,  sees  a  doc- 
tor, and  a  broken  bone  and  an  ugly  wound  has 
to  cure  itself  as  it  best  may.  He  regards  the 
back  of  a  horse  as  the  legitimate  place  of  man. 
and  to  walk  voluntarily  any  distance  degrading. 
His  wants  are  few  and  easily  supplied,  and  yet 
he  is  not  indolent.  He  is  always  hospitable, 
exceedingly  polite  and  courteous  to  his  guest, 
rising  as  he  enters  and  ofiering  him  the  skeleton 
of  a  horse's  head  with  the  grace,  and  ease,  and 
empressement  that  he  would  a  throne.  They 
never  fail,  when  entering  each  other's  Tbrlom 
hovels,  to  take  off  their  hats  with  as  mnch  for- 
mality as  if  entering  a  saloon  filled  with  ladies. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  indolent,  and 
they  can  not  be  otherwise.  They  have  no  house 
and  furniture  to  take  care  of,  but  few  garments 
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to  make  ;  in  short,  literally  have  nothing  to  do. 
The  monotonous  plain  offers  no  inducement  to 
walk,  while  the  men  do  all  the  riding.  They 
all  of  them  have  families  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried or  not,  and  often,  when  the  traveler  inno- 
cently inquires  of  a  young  senorita,  who  is  the 
father  of  the  child  she  is  carrying  in  her  arms, 
he  will  receive  the  naive  reply,  **  Who  knows  ?'* 
At  three  o'clock,  with  fresh  horses,  they  started 
off  to  the  old  shout,  "Set  fire  to  the  plains  I'* 
The  peak  of  San  Luis,  thirty  miles  distant,  was 
their  landmark  as  they  galloped  over  the  sterile 
plain.  The  country  was  generally  covered  with 
bushes,  and  the  soil  sandy  and  barren.  They 
saw  but  two  dwellings  the  whole  distance,  and 
these  squalid  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
At  one  o'clock  they  stopped  and  asked  for  some 
water,  which  was  handed  them,  by  a  young  girl, 
in  a  cocoa-nut  shell :  she  was  extremely  beauti- 
ful, like  the  one  they  had  seen  in  the  morning, 
and  like  her  also,  was  clad  in  only  one  scanty 
garment  and  equally  dirty.  It  seemed  a  pity 
that  so  much  natural  beauty  should  not  bo 
joined  to  cultivation  and  refinement. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  his  rays  flashed 
on  the  spire  of  a  church  of  San  Luis :  it  was, 
however,  still  some  miles  distant,  and  darkness 
was  shrondiug  the  landscape  when  they  galloped 
through  the  streets  to  the  fonda^  having  made 
in  all  one  hundred  and  five  miles.  The  keep- 
er of  the  fonda  was  a  Frenchman ;  and  there 
was  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  about 
it  which  furnished  a  delightful  contrast  to 
Strain's  experience  of  the  last  two  weeks.  The 
water,  too,  was  sweet  and  clear  as  if  drawn  from 
a  mountain  stream,  and  was  doubly  grateful  to 


them  from  having  subsisted  so  long  on  brackish 
or  stagnant  water.  After  a  supper  of  beef  and 
chicken.  Strain  retired  to  his  room  to  have  a 
quiet  time  over  his  cigar.  But  he  had  hardly 
seated  himself  before  he  was  interrupted  by  half 
a  dozen  visitors,  who,  hearing  that  a  traveler 
had  arrived  by  post,  called  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments. Among  them  were  three  foreigners — 
a  German,  an  Italian,  and  a  Spanish  Basque. 
The  German  was  the  chief  spokesman,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  come  out  from  Europe 
to  superintend  glass-works  which  were  to  be  es- 
tablished in  Santiago,  but  fell  through  for  the 
want  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chilian  Gov- 
ernment. He  stated  also  that  ho  had  recent- 
ly visited  California,  and,  not  suspecting  that 
Strain  had  just  arrived  from  there,  answered 
his  questions  unsuspiciously,  giving  elaborate 
descriptions  of  places  which  had  no  existence 
except  in  his  own  imagination.  He  and  the 
Basque  were  about  to  visit  Buenos  Ayres  on 
the  horses  of  the  latter,  from  whence  he  had 
promised  to  obtain  funds  to  take  them  both  to 
the  land  of  gold.  The  next  time  Strain  saw 
him — some  weeks  later — ho  was  flying  from  that 
same  Basque,  whom  he  had  cheated  of  his  horses 
and  robbed  of  his  money.  Here  they  were  de- 
tained three  days  by  the  Governor,  who  was 
making  up  dispatches  for  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ajrres.  The  first  day  being  excessively 
warm.  Strain  did  not  venture  out  till  evening. 
In  sauntering  through  the  streets  he  observed 
most  of  the  people  sitting  at  their  doors  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  air  of  the  evening.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out  in  squares,  most  of  the  houses, 
like  those  of  Mendoza,  having  a  garden  attach- 
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ed  to  them  surrounded  by  a  sombre  gray  wall. 
They  are  of  one  story,  in  some  cases  tiled  and 
whitewashed,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are 
thatched,  and  retain  the  natural  color  of  the 
adobe.  The  floors  are  of  pounded  dirt  or  half- 
burned  tile,  which,  though  cool,  are  always 
dirty.  The  inhabitants  number  about  one  thou- 
sand, but  there  is  not  a  doctor  among  them. 
They  live  in  the  middle  of  this  vast  plain  almost 
as  secluded  as  those  of  Mendoza  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  Scarcely  a  person  in  it  has  any 
definite  idea  of  the  United  States ;  indeed,  the 
body  of  the  people  here  in  the  interior  of  South 
America  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
"  model  Republic,"  which,  by  its  example,  gare 
birth  to  the  revolutions  that  broke  the  Spanish 
sway  and  rendered  them  free.  The  few  Amer- 
ican travelers  they  see  they  call  Euglish-Amer- 
icans.  A  Cordovesian  shop-keeper,  whose  ac- 
quaintance Strain  made  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
called  in  the  evening  to  introduce  him  to  some 
of  the  haut  ton  of  San  Luis,  which  are  composed 
entirely  of  merchants  and  shop-keepers.  The 
house  which  they  first  visited,  though  occupied 
by  a  leading  family,  was  not  even  comfortably 
furnished.  They  were  ushered  into  a  large 
room,  with  bare  walls,  the  furniture  of  which 
consisted  of  a  few  dilapidated  looking  chairs,  a 
small  table,  with  two  tallow  candles  upon  it, 
whose  feeble  light  served  scarcely  more  than 
to  make  the  darkness  visible.  Soon  after  two 
ladies  entered,  sisters,  who  were  well  dressed, 
showy,  and  good-looking.  After  some  little 
conversation,  they  and  the  husband  of  one  of 
them  kindly  proposed  to  call  on  some  other 
families.  At  the  first  house  they  visited  were 
a  recently-married  couple  on  their  way  from 
Achiras  to  Mendoza.  In  conversing  with  the 
bridegroom  Strain,  to  his  astonishment,  found 
he  was  a  New  Yorker,  who,  with  that  reckless- 
ness characteristic  of  the  nation,  had  strayed 
off  into  this  remote,  almost  unknown,  region. 
He  was  a  printer  by  trade,  and  went  in  one  of 
our  sloops-of-war  to  the  coast  of  Peru.  Leav- 
ing the  ship,  he  established  a  small  printing- 
press.  He  prospered  for  a  time,  but  losing  his 
money,  eventually  drifted  over  the  Andes  to 
Mendoza.  Here  he  adopted  that  last  resort  of 
the  Yankee  when  every  thing  else  fails,  and 
turned  schoolmaster.  In  progress  of  time, 
having  made  himself  useful  to  the  authorities 
as  a  printer,  he  again  got  '* ahead,'*  and  sent 
home  for  some  inferior  printing-presses,  which 
he  disposed  of  advantageously  to  the  provincial 
Governments,  and  was  now  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  wife.  In  the  next 
house  they  visited  were  two  young  ladies  who 
sang  for  them,  accompanying  themselves  on  the 
guitar.  Strain  jots  down:  "  The  songs  were  all 
national,  and  so  peculiarly  plaintive  that  I  oould 
almost  imagine  it  a  dirge  over  their  unfortunate 
and  distracted  country.  There  are  no  pianos 
here,  and  no  Italian  music.  Refinement,  in  that 
respect  as  well  as  some  others,  has  marched 
through  San  Luis,  on  its  way  to  Mendoza,  with- 
out halting.     The  standard  cause  of  complaint 


among  the  ladies  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces,  is  want  of  beoMx ;  war  and  ito 
attendant  proscription,  and  emigmtion,  haTiB^; 
thinned  off  the  young  men.  On  this  suljecti 
obtained  from  my  lady  friends  statistics  opoB 
which  the  reader  may  confidently  rely.  In  the 
city  of  San  Luis,  containing  one  thousand  in- 
habitants, there  are  only  ten  eligible  yomsf^ 
men  I  And  ladies  '  Oh  Dios  mf  muduu  V  whick 
would  certainly  make  it  a  somewhat  desirable 
place  to  hang  up  one's  hat,  as  political  econo- 
my teaches  that  commodities  are  valued  less  in 
proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value  than  thdr 
scarcity.  At  a  late  hour  we  returned  whenee 
we  had  started  with  our  lady  friends,  and,  after 
hearing  from  them  a  song  or  two,  I  reared  to 
my/onda  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  bo- 
ing  able  to  number  among  my  acquaintances 
some  of  the  haut  ton  of  San  Luis." 

The  next  evening  his  friend  called  with  an 
invitation  from  the  ladies  they  had  last  visited 
the  evening  before,  to  a  tertuUa.  The  hoose 
was  a  short  distance  out  of  town,  and  upon  tbeir 
arrival  they  found  some  thirty  ladies  and  aboat 
half  as  many  men  assembled,  who,  as  well  as 
the  host  and  hostess,  welcomed  them  with  a 
cordiality  quite  refreshing  in  these  days  of  stiff 
ceremony.  Most  of  the  young  men  belonged 
to  the  National  Gaard,  and  were  dressed  in  red 
jackets  and  white  trowsers,  which  gave  a  lirelj 
appearance  to  the  room.  The  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  have  studied  how  tkej 
could  dress  most  unbecomingly  and  oat  of  dU 
taste.  They  exhibited  the  extremely  short 
waists  of  our  grandmothers,  with  still  longer 
skirts.  They  also,  like  more  cultivated  ladiei, 
had  made  use  o(  ingenious  mechanical  contrir. 
ances  to  obtain  the  precise  shape  in  which  tbef 
considered  nature  should  have  formed  them, 
but  evidently  had  not  selected  a  Venus  do  Medici 
for  a  model.  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  acqoirr 
erectness  of  figure  and  fullness  of  bust,  ther 
had  with  great  effort  become  round-shoolder^ 
ed,  and  tortured  themselves  to  obtain  flat  chests^ 
which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  troopers  in 
disguise  as  they  moved  about  in  the  dance. 
AlthoDgh  such  an  uncouth  costume  would  test 
any  ordinary  beauty,  they,  independent  of  thia, 
as  a  body,  were  exceedingly  plain,  there  be- 
ing no  beauties,  and  only  a  few  good  lookinf. 
They  were,  however,  frank,  kind,  and  amiable, 
and  made  Strain  the  lion  of  the  evening;  while 
the  men,  individually  and  collectively,  insisted 
on  taking  canoy  or  Brazilian  rum,  with  him. 
The  music  was  a  guitar,  aometimes  accompa- 
nied by  the  voice,  while  the  dancers  firequentlT 
imitated  the'castanet  with  their  fingers.  Be- 
tween each  dance  the  men  took  a  little  ram, 
which  they  good-naturedly  shared  with  the  oot- 
siders  who  were  assembled  to  look  on.  The 
rum  exhilarated  them,  and  late  in  the  •evening 
the  men  proposed  the  dance  of  the  rie^as  (the 
old  women),  and  with  a  shout  each  man  jnmp- 
ed  forward  and  seized  the  oldest  woman  be 
could  find  in  the  room.  Although  some,  espe- 
cially those  that  were  fat,  resisted  stoutly  for  a 
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while,  eveutually  all  were  compelled  to  jield, 
and  amidst  peals  of  laughter  the  music  was  call- 
ed for.  Up  struck  the  guitar,  and  instantane- 
ously all  the  male  voices  joined  in  with  a  wild 
**  tra  la  ra,"  and  off  went  the  old  ladies,  whirled 
and  swung  around  the  room,  laughing  with  the 
merriest  at  each  other's  strange  antics.  The 
apartment  rung  and  echoed  with  the  uproarious 
shouts  and  almost  hysterical  mirth  of  the  spec- 
tators. This  dance,  with  the  jokes  that  follow- 
ed, finished  the  evening's  amusements,  and  the 
partjt  broke  up,  the  gentlemen  accompanying 
the  ladies  in  a  mass  to  their  homes.  The  next 
day,  March  20,  being  still  delayed  by  the  Got- 
emor,  Strain  kept  in  his  hotel;  the  ordinary 
routine  of  which  was  broken  at  dusk  by  the 
arriral  of  a  traveler.  Curious  to  know  who  ho 
might  be,  he  sent  for  the  miyor-domo,  who 
proved  as  ignorant  as  himself,  but  said  he  could 
not  be  any  great  things,  as  he  had  little  bag- 
gage, and  common  mules  not  much  larger  than 
rata. 

The  next  morning  he  learned  that  the  new- 
comer was  a  Polo,  and,  moreover,  a.Jireking,  who 
had  come  to  San  Luis  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  performance  in  that  line  as  well  as  to  exhibit 
feats  of  strength.  Learning  that  he  spoke  En- 
glish, Strain  called  on  him,  and  found  him  like 
most  other  adventurers,  but  felt  his  heart  warm 
toward  him  when  he^ascertained  that  he  had  not 
only  passed  several  years  in  the  United  States, 
but  had  spent  some  days  in  his  own  little  town 
of  Springfield,  Ohio.  They  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted an  hour  when  the  Pole  informed  Strain 
that  his  finances  were  at  dead  low  water-mark  ; 
in  fact,  that  he  had  not  a  single  real  in  the 
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world,  while  he  owed  an  ounce  to  the  peon  who 
had  brought  him  and  his  baggage  from  San 
Juan.  Strain  furnished  him  with  some  money, 
when  he  went  out  to  make  preparations  for  his 
performance  in  the  evening.  Abont  dusk  he 
again  met  him,  when  the  latter  said  that,  after 
making  very  accurate  calculations,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  population  of  San 
Luis  would  not  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
getting  up  a  performance  and  leave  any  thing 
for  himself.  Strain  then  asked  him  if  he  was 
a  good  rider,  and  could  endure  fatigue.  He  as* 
sured  him  he  could  ride  like  a  Bedouin,  and  was 
as  hardy  as  a  guacho.  Strain  then  offercd^to 
cancel  all  his  liabilities,  and  take  him  at  his  own 
expense  to  Buenos  Ayres.  He  was  overflowing 
in  his  acknowledgments  —  said  that  a  single 
performance  there  would  enable  him  to  return 
the  money;  in  short,  he  could  easily  get  an  ad- 
vance from  the  manager  of  the  theatre.  Stop- 
ping short  his  protestations  of  gratitude.  Strain 
took  him  to  the  Governor,  and  asked  the  latter 
as  a  favor  to  make  out  his  passport  for  the  morn- 
ing. After  some  abortive  attempts  at  a  joke 
at  the  profession  of  his  prot^gd,  he  ordered  the 
secretary  to  make  it  out  He  next  visited  Don 
Antonio,  and  told  him  that  he  had  taken  a  new 
traveling  companion  whose  food  and  horse-hire 
he  would  pay  for.  The  latter  yielded  with  a 
bad  grace  and  with  many  significant  shrugs  and 
shakes  of  the  head,  declaring  that  he  was  too 
kind-hearted  and  would  certainly  be  imposed 
upon.  His  consent,  whea  finally  given,  was 
under  a  formal  protest.  On  settling  his  bill 
with  the  keeper  of  the  fonda,  Strain  found  that 
the  ktter  had  charged  him  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
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lar  a  day  more  than  he  had  the  Pole,  though 
they  had  precisely  the  same  accommodations. 
On  pointing  this  out  to  the  landlord,  he  said  the 
charge  was  conformable  —  that  he  could  not 
think  of  charging  a  gentleman  who  traveled  post 
the  same  price  he  did  a  trtiveling  mountebank 
who  rode  little  rats  of  mules,  and  hired  at  that. 
Strain,  however,  persisted  in  cutting  down  the 
account,  paying  the  difierence  in  some  very 
strong  Saxon  epithets. 

After  getting  through  with  all  the  petty  an- 
noyances of  the  day,  Strain,  at  an  early  hour, 
retired  to  get  a  long  night*s  sleep  preparatory 
to  the  fatiguing  ride  of  next  day,  and  advised 
the  Pole  to  do  the  same. 

The  next  morning  he  rose  at  daylight,  and 
just  as  they  were  ready  to  start  the  Fire  King 
entered  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  a  sleepy 
look.  He  soon  learned  that  the  fellow  had 
spent  the  night  gambling  and  drinking  mm  with 
his  peon,  convincing  him  that  he  had  either  de- 
ceived him  respecting  the  state  of  his  funds,  or 
the  peon  had  cheated  him  in  his  statement  of 
the  Pole*s  indebtedness,  and  the  two  had  shared 
the  difference.  This  did  not  look  very  promis- 
ing to  our  philanthropist;  but  he  was  **  in  for  it," 
and  would  have  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain. 
Antonio  and  the  postillion  saw  the  state  of 
things,  and  cast  sly  and  furtive  glances,  first  at 
the  Fire  King,  and  then  at  Strain,  as  they  rode 
through  the  streets  of  San  Luis.  Strain  avoided 
them  as  much  as  possible,  being  considerably 
crest-fallen  at  the  unmistakable  evidence  that 
he  had  been  duped  and  fleeced  by  a  mounte- 
bank. 

For  a  mile  or  two  the  ground  was  somewhat 
broken,  and  they  proceeded  slowly;  but  on  cross- 
ing a  stream  of  water  they  emerged  on  the  open 
plain,  and  shouting,  **  Set  the  plains  on  fire ! 
Antonio  sent  the  rowels  home,  and  away  they 
datterod  at  a  terrible  pace.  It  was  evident 
that  Antonio  was  giving  the  Fire  King  a  taste 
at  the  outset  of  what  he  might  expect,  and 
Strain  was  not  unwilling  to  ascertain  at  once 
whether  the  fellow  had  lied  about  his  horse- 
manship as  he  had  about  other  matters.  They 
soon  left  him  behind,  and  about  half-way  to 
the  next  stage  they  were  compelled  to  stop  and 
await  his  arrival.  When  he  came  up  he  was 
pretty  well  blown — they,  however,  gave  him  a  lit- 
tle time  to  rest,  and  telling  him  he  must  keep  up, 
set  off  again  at  a  tearing  pace,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  next  stage  found  he  was  out  of  sight 
astern.  Determining  to  give  him  a  chance,  they 
ordered  breakfast  and  waited  for  his  arrival. 
He  presented  a  sorry  picture  as  he  rode  up,  and 
was  nearly  dead  beat,  and  cross  and  captious  at 
the  result  of  this  first  attempt  to  ride  post.  He 
first  swore  at  his  horse,  then  at  the  postillion 
for  giving  him  such  an  animal,  and  then  at 
Antonio  for  taking  this  mad  ride  on  purpose  to 
break  him  down.  The  latter  he  had  seen  did 
not  relish  his  company,  and  he  cursed  him  in 
English,  a  language  he  did  not  understand. 
He  declared  he  could  go  no  farther,  and  threw 
himself  doggedly  on   the   floor  of   the   hut. 


Why,'*  said  Strain,  '*you  told  me  you  could 
ride."  "So  I  can,"  he  replied;  "but  wlut 
man  in  his  sober  senses  ever  heard  of  traveling 
forty  miles  at  a  gallop  ?"  To  comfort  him  still 
more,  Strain  told  him,  if  he  had  taken  his  adrice 
and  gone  to  bed  instead  of  sitting  up  and  guB> 
bling^  he  would  have  been  in  a  better  conditios 
for  traveling.  In  conclusion,  he  informed  him 
that  he  would  give  him  three  or  four  hours'  rest 
— ^that  it  was  less  than  thirty  miles  to  the  post 
where  they  expected  to  pass  the  night— aod 
that  if  he  was  not  ready  to  travel  when  Quej 
did,  he  should  leave  him  where  he  was,  and 
have  no  farther  concern  about  him.  This  last 
threat  had  its  effect,  and  after  four  hours*  rert, 
though  he  refused  to  take  break&st,  he  an- 
nounced in  a  surly  manner  that  he  was  rea^ 
to  start 

Ascending  a  swell  in  the  pampas  they  orer- 
looked  an  apparently  level  plain,  luid  caught  a 
view  of  the  mountain  of  San  jos^  de  Moid, 
where  they  were  to  halt  for  the  night  Thqr 
were  now  in  that  part  of  the  country  subject  to 
the  forays  of  the  mounted  Indians  that  come  down 
on  the  traveler  and  ox-trains,  like  the  Bedoom 
of  the  desert  on  Eastern  caravans.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  move  cautiously  by  day, 
and  sleep  in  the  mud  forts  at  night.  The 
courier  told  Strain  that  the  Indians  w^e  ra 
the  vicinity  of  the  settlements  only  two  weeks 
before,  and  had  made  a  descent  in  that  veiy 
neighborhood.  He  also  requested  him  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out,  and  notify  him  of  any  peen- 
liar  object  which  he,  with  his  superior  powers  of  * 
vision,  might  detect  on  the  horison.  Accord- 
ingly, from  every  little  swell  over  which  they 
bounded  his  eye  swept  the  plain  as  it  had 
often  before  the  deep.  The  courier,  as  they 
galloped  rapidly  on,  related  several  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  his  own,  during  the  eighteen  years 
he  had  been  on  this  route.  More  than  onoe 
he  had  been  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  hb  horse, 
and  at  one  time  the  Indians  were  scarcely  more 
than  a  lance's  length  from  him  when  he  gal- 
loped into  a  mud  fort  "But,"  said  Strain, 
"  what  will  they  do  with  us  if  they  overtake 
us  ?"  "  If  we  resist,  kill  us,"  replied  Antonio. 
"  But  if  we  do  not  resist,  what  then  ?"  "  Kill 
us, "  he  answered ;  "for  they  never  take  prison- 
ers except  women,  whom  they  carry  off."  On 
farther  inquiry  he  learned  that  it  was  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  the  people  when  they  found  thcr 
could  not  escape  by  flight,  to  stop  and  spend 
the  little  time  left  them  in  saying  their  prayers. 
This  was  all  very  well  for  the  Spaniards  and 
their  descendants,  who  stand  hanging,  dioot* 
ing,  garroting,  and  having  their  throats  cut,  with 
a  resignation  exhibited  by  no  other  nation. 
But  to  a  man  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  bii 
veins,  and  a  naval  officer  to  boot,  there  wis 
something  monstrous  in  permitting  one's  self 
to  be  thus  unresistingly  butchered,  and  Stziin 
looked  at  the  old  man  in  amazement,  and  finally 
told  him  frankly  that  he  should  do  no  snch 
thing,  but  if  overmatched  by  numbers  sfaoold 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.     He  supported 
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hiB  detenninations  so  eloquently  that  the  cou- 
rier agreed  to  stand  by  him — ^they  would  run 
first,  but  if  overtaken,  fight  to  the  last.  This 
compact  being  made,  Antonio,  while  on  a  full 
gallop,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  ratify  it.  It 
was  not  worth  while  to  bring  in  the  postillion, 
as  he  would  leave  them  at  ^e  next  stage.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  include  the  Pole  in  the 
arrangement,  but  on  consultation  they  conclud- 
ed no  dependence  could  be  placed  in  him,  and 
he  was  left  out  Scrutinizing  every  moving 
object  they  could  descry  in  the  distance,  they 
kept  on  at  a  swift  pace  until  the  evening  shad- 
ows shut  out  every  thing  from  view.  They 
were  still  some  nine  or  ten  miles  from  San  Jos^ 
de  Moro,  where  they  were  to  stop  for  the  night, 
and  as  the  darkness  increased  they  became  still 
more  anxious,  and  listened  for  every  sound. 
Plying  whip  and  spur  they  passed  over  the 
ground  rapidly,  and  about  an  hour  after  dark 
dashed  into  the  town,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
some  two  hundred  soldiers.  The  Pole  had 
stood  the  day's  ride  better  than  they  expected ; 
and  satifying  their  hunger  on  some  beef  hastily 
roasted  on  the  embers,  they  spread  their  bads 
outside  the  door,  and  soon  forgot  both  the  In- 
dians and  their  fatigue  in  the  deep  sleep  of  the 
weary  man. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  Antonio 
roused  them  from  slumber,  but  still  delayed  set- 
ting out,  as  he  wished  to  wait  until  the  night 
patrol  of  cavalry  returned,  to  ascertain  if  the  In- 
dians were  about.  Strain,  however,  prevailed 
on  him  to  saddle  up,  and  at  early  daylight,  be- 


fore the  bugles  of  the  garrison  had  sounded  the 
reveille,  they  were  galloping  through  the  gates 
of  the  town.  The  air  was  cool,  the  horses  fresh, 
and  they  pushed  on  at  a  furious  pace,  meeting 
no  one  except  occasionally  a  lancer  slowly  re- 
turning from  his  post  which  he  had  occupied  as 
vidette  during  the  night.  It  was  still  compara- 
tively early  in  the  morning  when  they  reached 
Portozuelo,  twenty-one  miles  distant.  A  short 
distance  of  stony  road,  and  then  they  crossed  the 
boundary  line  of  the  province,  and  passed  into 
Cordova,  and  fifteen  miles  farther  on  entered 
the  little  mud  town  of  Achieas,  where  they  break- 
fasted. It  was  here  the  American  printer  whom 
Strain  had  met  at  San  Luis  married  his  wife. 
The  latter  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  house, 
and  as  he  sat  on  a  seat  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  gazed  round  on  the  naked  mud  walls,  mud 
floor,  and  dirty,  scanty  furniture,  he  could  not 
but  think  what  his  Knickerbocker  mother  would 
say  if  she  could  see  the  hovel  from  which  her 
son  took  his  wife. 

During  this  afternoon  as  they  galloped  along 
it  became  evident  that  the  Pole  was  giving  out 
He  leaned  over  his  horse's  neck,  groaning  and 
swearing  by  turns,  and  at  last,  when  they  reach- 
ed Rio  Quarto  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  hav- 
ing made  a  hundred  miles,  he  was  so  completely 
knocked  up  that  he  could  not  dismount,  and 
was  lifted  by  Strain  and  the  courier  from  the 
saddle.  Flinging  himself  on  the  floor  of  the 
post-house,  he  gave  a  groan  that  sounded  like 
the  last  effort  of  a  dying  man.  Such  was  not 
his  case,  however,  by  any  means,  for  the  next 
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moment  he  fell  to  cursing  and  swearing  in  all 
the  modem  dialects  of  Europe.  After  he 
had  exhausted  his  own  and  the  French  and 
other  languages  of  expletiTes,  he  tried  the  En- 
glish,  fetching  in,  whencTer  it  appeared  to  give 
force  to  his  denunciations,  a  Polish  word.  He 
told  the  devil,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  was 
perfectly  welcome  to  fly  away  with  him  to  his 
own  dominions  if  he  ever  caught  him  riding 
post  again  with  a  crazy  courier  and  a  hare- 
brained naval  oflScer,  neither  of  whom  had  the 
fear  of  God  or  a  proper  respect  for  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  their  own  limbs  before  their 
eyes.  He  kept  it  up  all  night,  muttering  and 
groaning  by  turns. 

Strain  and  the  courier  were  quite  willing  to 
part  company  with  him,  and  in  the  morning, 
the  former  having  obtained  a  passage  for  him 
in  an  ox-cart  to  Cordova,  where  he  might  turn 
his  accomplishments  to  some  account,  and  giv- 
ing him  some  money  to  pay  his  expenses  on  the 
way,  bade  him  adieu.  The  needy  adventurer, 
however,  would  insist  on  Strain  taking  a  receipt 
of  the  moaey  he  had  loaned  him.  Here  they 
met  the  Basque  whom  the  Grerman  had  cheated 
out  of  his  money  and  horses,  and  who,  by  some 
private  arrangement  with  Antonio,  was  to  be 
one  of  the  party  during  the  rest  of  the  journey 
to  Buenos  Ayres. 

During  the  day  they  met  the  Government 
courier  going  west,  who  informed  them  that  a 
poit-carringe  was  following  after,  containing  a 
Brazilian  and  Frenchman.  The  name  of  the 
Brazilian,  he  said,  was  Guimares,  nnd  as  Strain 


had  an  intimate  friend,  also  an  acquaintance, 
by  that  name  near  Rio  Janeiro,  he  thought  tins 
gentleman  might  be  one  of  them.  Putting  spurs 
to  their  horses,  they  broke  from  the  steady  gal- 
lop into  a  run,  and  at  langth,  far  away  in  the 
distance,  discerned  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  soie 
precursor  of  the  post-coach,  with  its  four  gallop- 
ing horses.  Before  they  met,  however,  Strun 
caught  a  fall.  His  horse,  stumbling  in  a  bole, 
made  snch  a  desperate  leap  in  recovering  him- 
self to  escape  the  cruel  rowels  which  always 
follow  a  mishap  of  this  kind,  as  to  leave  him 
behind  with  his  back  to  the  earth.  His  com- 
panions never  slackened  their  speed,  nor  ap- 
parently noticed  the  accident.  Luckily  Stram 
retained  the  long  plaited  thong  of  the  bridle 
in  his  hand,  and  thus  secured  his  horse.  Not 
being  hurt,  and  hoping  Antonio  had  not  no- 
ticed his  sudden  dismounting,  he  attempted  to 
remount,  but  found  the  saddle  was  turned.  Bj 
the  time  he  had  regirthed  it,  the  swift  riders 
were  miles  in  advance,  and  it  required  severe 
riding  to  overtake  them.  A  knowing  smile  froiD 
Antonio,  and  a  sly  remark  upon  his  dirty  ap- 
parel, showed  that  Strain  was  discovered.  To 
'be  thrown  from  a  horse  on  these  plains  is  to  con- 
fess to  a  neglected  education. 

The  cloud  of  dust  which,  when  flivt  seen,  wai 
many  miles  distant,  now  approached.  M.  Gui- 
mares proved  to  be  neither  of  Strain's  friends, 
but  they  soon  found  they  had  many  acquaint- 
ances in  common.  AL  Guimares  told  him  that 
his  friends  had  been  very  apprehensive  for  his 
safetv  on  account  of  the  Indians,  and  giving 
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him  an  address,  requested  him  to  call  and  say 
that  he  had  met  him  beyond  the  point  of  great- 
est danger.  The  pampa  coach  is  a  cariosity  in 
its  way.  It  is  a  perfect  nondescript,  and  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  Noah^s  family  carriage. 
The  four  horses  which  drew  it  were  attached  to 
it  by  large  straps  of  green  hide  fastened  in  the 
saddle  of  the  postillion.  There  were  no  reins 
or  breast  straps.  Each  horse  was  ridden  by  a 
postillion  at  a  fall  gallop,  which  whirled  the 
lumbering  vehicle  along  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity. This  mode  of  traveling  allows  one  to  take 
along  many  comforts  he  can  not  carry  on  horse- 
back ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  rapid,  and  much 
more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  Indians,  for 
the  dust  it  raises  can  be  seen  for  many  miles, 
revealing  its  whereabouts.  Travelers  on  horse- 
back, when  in  the  vicinity  of  Indians,  avoid  the 
dusty  portions  of  the  road,  reining  out  on  the 
plains.  Besides  it  is  far  more  expensive,  for 
four  postillions  are  required  instead  of  one. 
After  exchanging  messages  to  friends,  and  tak- 
ing a  kindly  leave,  each  started  on  his  way. 
To  the  "  Set  fire  to  the  plain ! "  of  Antonio,  Strain 
and  his  companions  broke  into  a  gallop,  and 
were  nearly  a  mile  distant  before  the  heavy  post- 
coach  was  fairly  under  way.  The  uncoupled 
horses  could  not  pull  together,  but  each  jumped 
as  he  was  spurred  by  the  postillion,  expending 
his  strength  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one. 
The  herds  which  they  had  encountered  on 
the  way  now  became  more  frequent,  and  often 
from  a  slight  swell  on  the  plain  the  eye  could 
see  nothing  but  swarms  of  cattle,   till   they 


seemed  mere  specks  in  the  distance.  Mile  aft- 
er mile  they  rode  through  these  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  till  they  seemed  innumerable.  A 
Buenos  Ayrean  once  told  Strain  that  ten  mill- 
ions of  hides  had  been  exported  from  Buenos 
Ayres  in  one  year.  Knowing  that  the  census 
of  1840  gave  but  fifteen  millions  in  the  whole 
United  States,  this  statement  seemed  incredible; 
but  after  several  days*  experience  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  re- 
flecting that  the  millions  on  millions  he  saw 
from  the  road  were  but  a  fraction  of  the  vast 
number  scattered  over  those  immense  pastures, 
he  could  easily  believe  it. 

In  paa^sing  through  this  province  they  had  to 
be  more  cautious,  for  it  was  the  favorite  roving 
ground  of  the  Indians.  At  every  point  that 
gave  an  extended  view  the  plain  was  scanned 
with  an  anxious  eye  to  detect,  if  possible,  among 
the  moving  millions  of  cattle  and  horses,  a  group 
of  mounted  men.  At  night  they  slept  in  a  for- 
tified house.  This,  like  all  the  rest,  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  square,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
along  the  inside  of  which  was  planted  one,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  rows  of  cactus,  whose 
thorny,  thick  leaves  will  turn  a  charge  of  horse 
like  a  line  of  bayonets.  With  axes  and  knives 
the  Indians  might  make  an  opening  through 
these,  but  they  ncA'er  dismount  to  remove  any 
great  obstacle.  Their  home  is  the  back  of  a 
horse,  and  they  do  not  long  feel  easy  on  the 
ground,  especially  when  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy.  The  square  is  approached  by  a  draw- 
bridge, while  the  house  is  pierced  with  loop- 
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holes,  from  which  tho  inmates  can  fire  on  their 
assailants. 

The  remaining  two  days  were  passed  without 
incident.  The  ox-teams,  the  ships  of  the  pam- 
pas, became  more  numerous.  These,  especial- 
\j  those  going  west,  are  the  especial  objects  of 
the  Indians*  attack,  as  they  are  then  loaded 
with  merchandise  and  such  articles  as  they  cov- 
et. The  carts  are  constructed  after  the  same 
general  fashion  as  ours,  except  they  are  very 
rude,  with  little  or  no  iron  about  them;  the 
bands  and  tires  being  made  of  green  hide, 
which,  being  put  on  wet,  contracts,  and  be- 
comes almost  as  hard  and  firm  as  iron.  The 
roof  is  commonly  made  of  straw  or  green  hide, 
though  sometimes  of  canvas.  Six  pairs  are  at- 
tached to  each  cart,  the  yokes  all  being  fasten- 
ed to  the  heads  and  horns.  A  long  pole  pro- 
jects from  the  roof  of  the  cart,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  spike,  to  goad  on  the  leading  team, 
and  a  second,  farther  back,  for  the  next  team ; 
while,  with  a  hand  goad,  the  driver  urges  on 
those  nearer  him.  Twelve  teams  make  a  troop ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  the  drivers  never 
grease  their  axles,  one  can  imagine  the  deafening 
noise  they  make  when  in  motion.  The  creaking 
may  be  heard  for  miles,  and  serves  often  as  a 
guide  to  the  Indians  in  their  attacks  upon  them. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  pampas  in  the 
natural  product  of  the  soil.  In  Mendoza  low 
trees,  shrubs,  and  a  long  coarse  grass  cover  the 
plain.  San  Luis,  Cordova,  Santa  Fd,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Buenos  Ayres,  produce  a  high  grass  bet- 


ter adapted  for  pasture ;  while  the  most  eastern 
portion  yields  clover  and  thistles.  In  the  for- 
mer provinces  the  aspect  of  the  plain  changes 
very  little  with  tho  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  the  trees  seldom  lose  their  leaves,  and 
the  grass  always  preserves  a  dingy  green ;  bat 
here  the  changes  are  marvelous.  No  better  de- 
scription can  be  given  of  it  than  the  following, 
by  Sir  Francis  Head : 

"The  first  region,  or  that  lying  nearest  the 
Atlantic,"  says  Head,  "varies  with  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. In  winter  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are 
largO  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  tur- 
nip field.  The  clover  in  this  season  is  extreme- 
ly rich  and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild 
cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such  pasture  is 
very  beautifuL  In  spring  the  clover  has  van- 
ished, the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended 
along  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  loob 
like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  s 
month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary;  the 
whole  region  becomes  a  luxuriant  wood  of  enor- 
mous thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  aU  in 
full  bloom.  The  road,  or  path,  is  hemmed  in 
on  both  sides ;  the  view  is  completely  obstruct- 
ed ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  8tem» 
of  the  thistles  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and  so 
strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with 
which  they  are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetn- 
ble  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plsnti 
is  quite  astonishing ;  and  though  it  would  be 
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an  nnusual  misfortune  in  military  history,  yet 
it  is  rually  possible  that  an  invading  army,  nn- 
acqoaintCKl  with  this  country,  might  be  impris- 
oned by  these  thistles  before  they  had  time  to 
escape  from  them.  The  summer  is  not  oyer  be- 
fore the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid  change. 
The  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and  verd- 
ure, their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and 
fade,  the  stems  become  black  and  dead,  and 
they  remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against 
another  until  the  violence  of  the  pampero^  or 
hurricane,  levels  them  to  the  ground,  whence 
they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear;  the 
clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  again  ver- 
dant.'* 

The  Indians  of  the  pampas  are  a  singular 
race,  and  rove  these  vast  plains  as  the  pirate 
does  the  sea.  They  are  exceedingly  handsome 
and  finely  formed.  They  wear  no  covering  for 
either  their  heads  or  bodies.  Entirely  naked  they 
scour  the  plains  by  day,  and  sleep  unprotected 
on  the  earth  by  night.  When  they  make  a  suc- 
cessful descent  on  a  neighborhood,  they  imme- 
diately butcher  all  the  men  and  old  and  ugly 
women.  The  young  and  pretty  women  are 
placed  on  horseback,  and  are  compelled  to  trav- 
el with  great  speed,  being  fed  on  mares'  flesh 
on  the  way,  until  they  reach  the  remote  and  se- 
cluded home  of  their  captors,  who  immediate- 
ly marry  them.  Handsome  and  kind,  they  soon 
win  the  attachment  of  their  stolen  brides,  who, 
in  the  few  instances  where  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  escape,  preferred  to  remain  with 
their  husbands  and  children. 

These  Indians  believe  in  a  future  state  of 
happiness,  where  they^irill  be  always  drunk  and 
always  hunting.  Their  marriage  ceremony  is 
a  very  simple  one.  The  groom  and  bride,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  sets,  are  made  to  lie  down  to- 
gether with  their  heads  toward  the  west ;  they 
are  then  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  horse,  and 
left  for  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  sun  rises  at 
their  feet  they  are  considered  married. 


MY  ANGEL. 

DEAD!  who  was  dead? 
I  saw  the  letter  with  its  black  seal,  and 
the  mournful  faces  of  oar  gathering  friends ;  I 
heard  my  mother  and  sisters  weeping ;  but  my 
dulled  brain  refused  to  understand  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble.  I  sat  quietly  in  my  chair  be- 
side the  table,  as  I  had  been  sitting  when  a 
neighbor  came  in  to  bring  the  fatal  tidings. 
Amidst  all  the  confusion  I  was  still  and  calm, 
conscious  only  of  a  slight  feeling  of  weariness 
and  impatience  at  the  stupidity  which  could  be- 
lieve such  a  report.  Some  one  laid  a  soft  hand 
on  my  forehead,  and  looked  wistfully  into  my 
eyes ;  another  friend  held  a  glass  of  water  to 
my  lips,  and  said,  pitifully,  **  If  she  could  only 
weep!" 

I  put  the  water  away  with  an  apathetic  glance. 
For  what  should  I  weep?  WTio  was  dead? 
Surely  not  George  Elliott.  He  was  my  lover, 
almost  my  husband.  The  wedding  garments 
were  all  prepared,  and  he  had  promised  to  re- 


turn speedily  and  take  me  with  him  to  the 
beautiful  home  of  which  he  had  told  roe.  Was 
he  not  true  to  me  ?  Had  he  not  lifted  me  up 
out  of  the  cold  darkness  of  my  former  life  into 
the  sunshine  of  a  love  such  as  I  had  dreamed 
of  with  hopeless  longing,  but  never  thought  to 
win?  He,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  noble, 
could  be  die  ?  Could  he  disappoint  me — could 
he  bereave  me  so  ?  Who  dared  to  say  that  ho 
was  dead^-drowned  on  his  homeward  voyage  ? 

But  the  sound  of  weeping  and  the  low  lam- 
entations  went  on.  Friendly  hands  had  lifted 
me  from  my  chair  and  laid  me  on  the  sofa — 
what  ailed  me  that  I  had  no  power  to  resist 
them  ?  What  was  this  torturing  distress  that 
by  its  very  intensity  seemed  to  dull  my  brain 
and  to  press  my  heart  out  of  place  ?  Was  there 
then  no  power  in  human  love,  no  strength  in 
human  will,  that  he  could  not  live  to  see  me 
once  again?  Was  there  no  prescience  in  an 
idolatry  like  mine,  thatr  I  had  been  all  these 
days  absorbed  in  delicious  dreams  of  coming 
joy,  while  he  on  whom  all  was  centred,  without 
whom  they  perished,  was  drifting  about,  the 
sport  of  ocean  surges,  or  Ijring  deep  amidst  the 
hidden  wrecks  and  lost  treasures  of  the  pitiless 
sea? 

There  could  not  have  been  many  minutes  of 
this  apathy.  Our  pastor  lived  neaf,  and  had 
come  to  us  speedily  when  he  heard  the  news, 
which  had  flown  like  lightning  all  over  the  vil- 
lage before  it  reached  our  dwelling.  The  first 
words  that  struck  my  ear  distinctly  were  from  his 
lips.  He  sat  beside  me  and  repeated,  *^  What- 
soever the  Lord  pleased,  that  did  he,  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  in  all  deep 
places.  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.  Be  merciful  to 
me,  O  God,  for  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee :  yea, 
in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my 
refuge,  until  these  calamities  be  overpast." 
At  this  the  great  deep  of  my  soul  was  broken 
up  and  the  fountains  of  bitterness  overflowed. 
My  whole  nature  arose  in  rebellion  against  the 
haad  which  had  stricken  me,  and  in  that  rebel- 
lion I  first  admitted  to  myself  that  I  had  been 
stricken. 

Of  the  awful  hours  following  I  can  not  speak. 
None  may  tread  the  billows  of  that  deep  but 
those  who  have  faith  in  One  who  is  able  to  say 
even  to  this  storm  and  to  this  sea,  *'  Peace,  be 
still  1'*  Such  faith  I  had  not.  I  sank  in  the 
dark  waters.  All  the  waves  and  the  billows 
rolled  over  me. 

I  was  very  ill  for  many  days,  and  slowly, 
reluctantly,  I  turned  back  from  the  gates  of 
Death  to  take  up  again  Life's  heavy  burden. 
For  life  was  indeed  a  burden  to  me,  not  only 
because  of  grief  but  because  of  sin.  A  hand 
that  should  have  aided  me  over  the  rough  paths 
had  long  been  busy  in  planting  thorns  there  in- 
stead of  roses.  To  those  who  have  been  equally 
unfortunate  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  was 
one  whose  return  to  us  each  night  was  looked 
for  with  an  unspoken  dread,  and  too  often  the 
bloodshot  eye,  tiie  unsteady  step,  and  the  ram- 
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blingf  incoherent  speech  told  of  a  thirst  grati- 
fied at  the  expense  of  shame  and  suffering. 
My  mother  and  elder  sisters  were  of  a  nature 
gentler  and  more  sabmissive  than  mine,  and 
day  after  day,  year  after  year,  they  had  borne 
that  which  I  could  only  endure  becanse  I  hoped 
at  length  to  leave  it  forever.  When  the  para- 
dise I  had  so  nearly  gained  was  thus  in  a  mo- 
ment destroyed,  I  determined  no  longer  to  re- 
main at  home.  1  went  to  visit  a  friend  in  the 
city,  and  advertised  for  a  situation  as  teacher 
either  in  a  family  or  a  school.  For  some  time 
my  application  seemed  to  be  unregarded ;  but  at 
length,  when  my  trunk  was  packed  and  my  bon- 
net tied  for  the  homeward  journey,  a  letter  was 
placed  in  my  hands.  An  elderly  gentleman  in 
the  country  had  noticed  my  advertisement.  His 
family  consisted  of  two  besides  himself — his 
mother  and  an  invalid  daughter  of  eighteen,  to 
whom  he  wished  me  to  be  at  once  teacher  and 
companion.  The  compensation  offered  was 
small;  but  I  could  live  on  it,  and  any  thing 
seemed  better  to  me  than  a  return  to  my  care- 
worn family  with  their  half-known  shame,  and 
to  the  chamber  which,  like  a  tomb,  inclosed  the 
garments  of  a  bride  who  was  never  to  be — a 
bride  who  perished  ere  her  marriage-day— dying 
with  one  who  went  down  amidst  night  and  storm 
into  the  all-devouring  sea. 

It  may  show  the  reckless  state  of  my  mind  at 
that  time  to  mention  that  my  decision  was  made 
on  the  instant ;  and,  leaving  my  friend  to  inform 
those  who  were  awaiting  me  at  homo,  I  set  out 
for  the  place  indicated.  Twilight  had  fallen 
upon  the  city  as  we  passed  the  last  curve  whence 
its  spires  could  be  seen,  and  night  came  slowly 
over  the  ocean  and  the  low  shores  on  our  left 
hand.  Closely  vailed  and  wrapped  in  my  shawl, 
I  sat  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat,  outside 
the  saloon,  and  watched  the  gathering  gloom. 
No  one  there  knew  me,  and  thus,  lonely  and 
alone,  I  gave  m3r8elf  up  to  thought.  The  mo- 
mentary glow  and  excitement  of  setting  forth  to 
seek  my  fortune  subsided  as  the  daylight  waned. 
I  had  little  interest  in  looking  forward — I  could 
not  look  back.  Leaning  over  the  railing  I 
gazed  down  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
ocean,  gleaming  fitfully  through  the  darkness 
with  a  phosphorescent  light,  and  my  soul  ached 
with  its  inexpressible,  unappeasable  longings 
for  the  dead.  Oh  but  to  see  him  once  again ! 
to  hear  his  voice  1  to  touch  his  hand !  why  was 
this  denied  mo?  Then  I  could  give  him  up  to 
God  and  the  angels,  and  be  content  to  live  out 
my  appointed  time  on  earth. 

Ah !  would  I  ?  Not  so.  I  would  clasp  him 
close,  and  if  any  power  cruelly  and  unjustly  tore 
him  from  my  arms,  I  would  with  my  own  hands 
break  through  the  iron  gates  so  inexorably  closed 
against  my  prayers,  and  find  him — where  ? 

Thus  my  wicked  and  defiant  thoughts  dashed 
themselves  against  the  rock  whereon  I  refused 
to  build  jny  hopes,  and,  absorbed  in  miserable 
reflections,  I  took  no  heed  of  time,  while  twi- 
light settled  into  night.  The  wind  blew  cold, 
and  the  passengers  had  gradually  retired  into 


the  saloon ;  when  last  I  looked  around  no  one 
was  present,  and  supposing  myself  ^ill  alone, 
I  lifted  my  head,  threw  back  my  vail,  and  bent 
my  aching  eyes  upon  the  scene  before  me.  The 
seething  ocean,  with  its  mysterious  depths  and 
the  long  roll  of  its  resistless  billows,  was  indeed 
a  fit  instrument  and  type  of  the  fate  that  htd 
passed  on  and  swallowed  np  my  hopes.  The 
stars  gemming  the  sky  in  myriads,  glorious  hi 
their  inapproachable  brightness,  awful  in  their 
mute  grandeur,  seemed  to  me  unsympathi2in«r 
and  cold  as  the  heaven  that  withheld  my  idol 
from  me.  I  lifted  my  clenched  hand  and  cursed 
aloud  the  day  that  gave  me  birth.  A  moment 
after,  a  deep,  full  voies  at  my  side  said,  with 
slow,  deliberate  utterance, 

**  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  hands— what  is  man,  that  thon  art  miDdfal 
of  him !  Shall  the  clay  say  unto  the  potter, 
why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  f  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God.*' 

I  turned  quickly,  and  the  saloon  lamps  shin- 
ing out  showed  ipe  the  form  of  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  cloak ;  but  his  head  was  hidden  by  the 
shadow,  and  I  only  saw  dimly  that  the  face  wai 
raised  toward  the  sky.  He  did  not  appear  to 
notice  me,  but  stood  silently  a  little  while  longer, 
and  then  walked  away.  I  could  not  tell  wheth- 
er the  quotation  was  accidental  or  designed ;  jet 
because  it  was  so  unexpected,  or  because  of 
that  peculiar  and  musical  voice^  the  words  aifect- 
ed  me  as  nothing  had  since  I  was  a  child,  bow- 
ing my  soul  with  a  gush  of  penitential  feeling, 
which,  when  it  passed,  left  me  less  wretched  than 
before. 

My  reverie  thus  brokem  I  became  sensible  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  withdrew  to  mj 
state-room.  Soon  after  morning  dawned,  the 
boat  arrived  at  her  destined  port,  and  taking 
a  carriage,  I  reached  the  depot  in  time  to  find 
a  comfortable  seat  in  the  cars,  and  soon  was 
whirled  onward  toward  the  place  I  sought 

The  letter  had  directed  me  to  leave  the  can 
nt  a  certain  way-station,  where,  if  I  informed 
them  of  my  coming,  a  carriage  would  wait  to 
take  me  two  miles  across  the  country  to  Uieir 
dwelling.  As  I  had  not  given  this  information, 
I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  one  waiting  for  me, 
but  I  had  not  considered  that  in  such  a  place 
there  might  be  no  conveyance  obtainable  for 
myself  and  my  baggage ;  and  when  the  train 
swept  onward,  leaving  me  standing  on  an  open 
platform,  with  my  box  of  clothes  for  my  sole  com- 
panion, I  looked  around  with  an  expression  of 
hopeless  astonishment  which  would  doubtless 
haye  been  very  ludicrous  to  any  one  beholding 
it.  However,  a  Yankee  girl,  when  thrown 
upon  her  own  resources,  is  seldom  long  in  find- 
ing a  way  out  of  difficulty.  The  preservation 
of  my  property  was  the  first  object  to  be  obtained, 
and  I  pulled  the  trunks  to  the  ground,  and  hid 
them  snugly  under  the  steps  at  one  end  of  the 
platform.  This  done,  I  bent  my  steps  toward 
a  dwelling  visible  nt  some  distance  down  the 
road,  which  at  this  point  crossed  the  track. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  £arm-hou8e ;  its  ap> 
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pearance  indicated  poverty,  as  did  also  the 
patched  though  cleanly  garments  of  the  woman 
who  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  my  rapping. 
I  asked  to  be  directed  to  Mr.  Jameson's  house. 
She  told  me  it  was  more  than  two  miles  by  the 
road,  but  not  so  far  across  the  fields,  and  as  I 
seemed  to  be  a  stranger,  if  I  liked  she  would 
let  her  Jenny  go  and  show  me  the  way.  Moved 
to  confidence  by  her  good  nature,  I  changed 
from  my  first  design,  and  mentioned  the  situa- 
tion of  my  luggage.  As  it  might  not  be  con- 
venient to  send  for  it  that  evening,  I  asked  her 
to  allow  a  stout  boy  who  was  digging  potatoes 
in  a  field  near  to  go  and  bring  it  to  her  house. 
She  instantly  called  **  Andrew  Jackson ;"  and 
when  the  owner  of  that  illustrious  name  ap- 
proached with  his  wheel-barrow,  and  had  received 
directions  from  me,  I  entered  the  house  to  await 
his  return.  My  hostess  was  loquacious,  and 
when  I  had  frankly  satisfied  her  curiosity  con- 
cerning myself,  was  ready  to  tell  me  about  her 
family  afikirs.  He  (meaning  her  husband)  had 
gone  down  the  bay  fishing,  for  their  farm  was 
dreadful  poor,  and  if  *twAsn't  for  selling  the  fish 
to  the  mill-folks  at  the  village,  they  would  nigh 
about  starve.  Her  eldest  daughter  had  gone 
to  stay  with  a  cousin  till  she  got  round ;  she 
didn't  expect  she  ever  would  get  round— ex- 
pected she  was  in  a  decline — but  Nancy  had 
gone  to  stay  with  her  till  she  got  round,  and 
na*s  her  np.  She'd  been  expecting  to  hear  from 
Nancy  for  some  time.  She  heard  there  was  a 
letter  to  the  post-office,  but  she  couldn't  send 
for  it  till  he  came  home ;  she  wished  she  could ; 
the  wanted  to  get  that  letter — wanted  to  see 
what  was  inside  of  it. 

*' An  odd  reason  for  wanting  a  letter,**  quoth 
I ;  and  by  a  few  leading  questions  I  turned  the 
current  of  this  stream  to  a  subject  more  in- 
teresting to  me.  She  knew  Mr.  Jameson's 
fiunily  well,  and  gave  me  information  quite 
raluable  to  me  in  my  entire  ignorance  of  those 
among  whom  I  was  to  dwell.  When  the  boy 
retamed,  and  the  remuneration  I  offered  had 
been  reluctantly  accepted,  Jenny  was  told  to 
put  away  her  knitting.  The  little  black-eyed 
maiden,  brown  and  lithe  as  any  gipsy,  donned 
her  limp  sun-bonnet,  and  ran  along  beside  me 
across  the  field,  casting  such  sly,  bright  glances 
at  me  that  I  could  not  forbear  conversing  with 
her.  For  lack  of  other  question,  I  asked  if  she 
went  to  school.  No,  not  yet,  it  was  too  far, 
bot  she  went  to  Sunday-school.  Did  she  like 
it  ?  No ;  sometimes  she  got  a  book  with  pic- 
tures, and  then  she  liked  it,  but  she  had  rather 
play.  Did  she  play  Sunday — this  little  heathen 
in  orthodox  New  England  ?  Tes ;  but  the  min- 
ister said  it  was  wicked.  What  minister,  and 
"Where  did  he  preach?  Mr.  Blakesley;  he 
preached  in  the  school-house  every  month,  and 
then  marm  made  her  go.  Marm  said  she  liked 
to  hear  Mr.  Blakesley  preach  because  he  al-. 
^vr^ys  hurt  her  feelings.  He  came  to  the  Sun- 
day-school sometimes,  and  talked  to  them. 
'What  did  he  say  ?  Ho  told  them  to  be  good, 
AJid  say  their  prayers  every  night.     Did  she 


say  her  prayers?  Yes,  marm  made  her  say 
**  Our  Father ;"  but  when  she  grew  up  she  didn't 
mean  to,  for  it  wasn't  a  pretty  prayer.  She 
liked  '^Now  I  lay  me"  a  great  deal  better,  for 
if  you  didn't  want  to  say  it,  you  could  sing  it. 

With  prattle  like  this  she  beguiled  the  way, 
until  we  came  to  the  brow  of  a  low  grassy  hill, 
from  whence  the  house  was  visible  not  far  dis- 
tant. From  there  I  preferred  to  go  on  alonCf 
and  sent  Jenny  back  to  her  own  home. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  cluster  of  trees 
were  grouped  around  a  spring  that  gushed  from 
under  a  flat  rock.  Here  I  sat  down  to  think. 
Since  my  great  sorrow  fell  upon  me  I  had  been 
self-absorbed,  shut  out  by  my  own  will  and  the 
care  of  pitying  friends  from  contact  with  any  out 
of  my  own  circle ;  from  any  jar  or  jostle  of  the 
world.  This  was  kind,  but  I  could  not  live  so. 
Now  that  the  hope  which  lit  my  life  was  dead, 
that  life  must  die  too.  I  must  disengage  myself 
from  it,  must  leave  it  behind  me,  dead  and  bur- 
ied. Some  time  hence  I  might  perhaps  bear  to 
visit  its  grave  and  weep  there,  but  now  I  must 
shape  out  for  myself  a  new  destiny.  I  could 
not  endure  my  anguish,  I  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  it — there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to 
plunge  into  the  world  and  forget  it.  As  I  sat 
on  the  stone,  looking  at  the  gray  house  stand- 
ing lonely  amidst  the  lonely  fields,  the  unrest 
which  had  prompted  my  desire  of  change  re- 
turned upon  me  in  full  force,  and  I  wondered 
at  the  impulse  which  led  me  to  accept  so  read- 
ily a  situation  that  promised  no  variety  and  so 
little  excitement. 

The  scene  before  me  was  simply  beautiful, 
and  I  knew  not  then  what  life  was  hidden  in 
the  stillness,  what  aspects  it  could  take  amidst 
other  conditions  of  the  sky  and  sea.  The  house 
stood  in  an  open  recess,  too  shallow  to  be  call- 
ed a  cove,  and  yet  removed  from  the  monotony 
of  the  straight  shore.  Above  the  beach  the 
shore  arose  rocky  and  bold,  and  the  house  had 
been  placed  only  a  few  rods  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  A  few  gnarled  oaks  and  a  group  of 
fir-trees  stood  near,  but  the  fields  stretching  to 
the  interior  were  flat  and  treeless,  except  where 
stunted,  sea-blown  evergreens  supported  a  mis- 
erable life.  Looking  over  these  I  saw  the  bay 
and  the  ocean  sparkling  and  basking  in  the  se- 
rene light  of  that  August  afternoon,  while  to 
my  ear  there  come  only  the  sound  of  the  insects 
humming,  the  low  gnrgle  of  a  bobolink  in  the 
grass,  and  the  cry  of  a  swallow  as  it  passed  and 
repassed,  now  glancing  low,  now  flashing  high- 
er as  it  flew  onward  to  its  nest.  I  arose  and 
went  forward  rapidly,  lest  I  should  be  carried 
away  by  my  receding  courage,  and  ig^omin- 
ionsly  retreat.  Following  a  well-trodden  path 
I  came  to  a  stile,  over  which  I  passed  into  a  lane 
that  led  past  a  large  garden  behind  the  house, 
and  on  to  a  little  gate  admitting  me  to  the  in- 
closure  in  which  the  house  stood.  It  was  a  long 
narrow  wooden  structure  of  two  stoHes,  with  a 
deep  porch  over  the  Aront  door.  In  by-gone 
years  some  thrifty  owner  had  painted  it  white, 
but  time  and  the  weather  had  tinoe  succeeded 
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in  toning  it  down  to  a  doll  gray,  &r  more  in 
keeping  with  the  landscape,  and  a  luxuriant 
woodbine,  that  coTered  the  porch  and  ran  thence 
to  the  roof,  gave  it  its  only  claim  to  beauty. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  tidy  servant 
admitted  me  to  a  plainly  furnished  room,  where 
the  table  was  laid  for  supper.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  lady  entered,  whose  venerable  and  pla^ 
cid  face  at  once  won  my  regard.  She  was  Mrs. 
Jameson,  and  when  I  mentioned  my  name  she 
received  me  very  kindly,  expressing  regret  that 
I  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  long  walk.  I  ex- 
plained that  circumstances  made  it  advisable  for 
me  to  enter  at  once  upon  some  sphere  of  action ; 
and  as  this  opportunity  presented  itself,  I  ac- 
cepted it  without  waiting  for  formalities.  After 
some  further  conversation,  she  led  the  way  to 
an  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  the  front  en- 
try, and  when  the  door  opened  I  was  surprised 
at  the  elegance  and  taste  of  its  arrangements. 
The  carpet  covering  the  floor  looked  like  a  gold- 
en brown  moss  sprinkled  with  harebells,  and  the 
furniture  was  covered  with  damask  to  corre- 
spond with  these  colors.  The  white  muslin 
curtains  were  looped  with  blue  cords,  and  in  the 
windows  hung  baskets  filled  with  flowers  and 
trailing  vines.  Two  or  three  fine  paintings  and 
some  engravings  ornamented  the  walls.  One 
glance  showed  me  this  unexpected  refinement, 
and  then  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  idol  for 
whom  love  had  decked  this  shrine.  On  the  sofa 
near  the  front  windows — ^which  had  been  length- 
ened to  the  floor  for  her  accommodation — ^Amy 
Jameson  lay,  propped  with  cushions  into  a  half- 
sitting  posture.  She  had  been  told  I  was  there, 
and  her  face  turned,  eagerly  to  the  door  as  I  en- 
tered. I  caught  my  breath  to  suppress  a  cry  of 
admiration.  Was  she  a  mortal  or  an  angel,  this 
girl  whose  perfect  head  and  face  were  united  to 
a  crippled  and  sufiering  body  ?  Yet  as  she  re- 
clined, her  limbs  hidden  by  her  long,  full  gar- 
ments, there  was  no  trace  of  pain  or  trouble  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  delioacy  of  her  complexion, 
and  the  languid,  patient  expression  of  her  face 
when  at  rest.  When  she  spoke  this  vanished, 
and  her  smile  was  the  sweetest  I  ever  saw.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  me,  and  the  sleeve  falling 
back  revealed  an  arm  and  hand  so  white  and 
perfectly  formed  no  sculptor  could  hope  to  equal 
it. 

Sweet  Amy  Jameson — Aim^  loved! — was 
it  love  or  was  it  suffering  that  had  so  pnriQed 
and  etherealized  her,  that  there  seemed  to  re- 
main to  her  no  trace  of  mortal  weakness,  ex- 
cept her  physical  infirmity?  I  asked  myself 
this  question  many  times  during  the  following 
days,  as  I  studied  her  transparent  nature  and 
learned  the  history  of  her  life.  Her  mother 
had  died  while  she  was  an  infant,  but  those  who 
remained  had  supplied  to  her  all  a  mother's 
love  and  care.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  and  having  been  unfor- 
tunate in  mercantile  enterprises,  had  retired  with 
the  wreck  of  his  fortune  to  this  farm,  Amy's  in- 
heritance from  her  mother.  A  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, contracted  in  her  childhood,  was  the  be- 


ginning of  a  disease  of  the  nerves  and  mntdei 
which  for  some  years  subjected  Amy,  at  inter- 
vals, to  months  of  incessant  pain.  Gradaallj 
these  attacks  became  less  frequent,  and  during 
the  last  year  had  entirely  ceased ;  but  her  limbi 
were  ^  twisted  and  distorted  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible she  should  ever  walk.  Yet  this  disease 
had  left  the  vital  parts  untouched,  and  now  ha 
health  was  good,  and  she  might  look  forwiid  to 
a  long  life  of  helplessness. 

She  was  naturally  gifted  with  fine  nettsl 
powers,  and  had  improved  every  inteml  of 
ease  to  continue  the  education  so  sadly  inter- 
rupted, and  was  eager  through  my  aid  to  acqiuR 
the  modem  languages,  and  advance  more  rap- 
idly than  she  had  hitherto  been  able  to  <kx 
When  I  knew  all  this,  I  thought  how  belpleii 
she  must  always  be,  how  liable  to  a  recoiTNiee 
of  her  torturing  disease,  how  isoUited  fix>m  all 
that  makes  the  joy  of  youth,  how  debarred  fiom 
the  hope  and  the  glory  of  womanhood,  and  aw 
that  her  sensitive  and  thoughtful  nature  realized 
it  all,  I  marveled  at  the  peace  and  cheerfalnen 
that  seemed  to  pervade  her  life  and  envelop  her 
whole  being.  Her  wonderful  beauty  of  penoe 
soon  appeared  to  me  but  a  development  of  her 
pure  and  lovely  soul.  It  would  hare  beeo  in- 
congruous to  have  seen  it  otherwise  maoifeBted 
than  through  the  motions  of  those  grsccAil 
hands ;  through  the  tones  of  that  low,  tender 
voice ;  through  the  expressions  of  that  faee, 
with  its  transparent  complexion,  like  rose-tint- 
ed alabaster,  its  large  brown  eyes  that  the 
drooping  lashes  shaded  into  bladcne8^  its  broad, 
low  brow,  over  which  the  parted  chestnut  hair 
rippled  back  in  heavy  curves  that  gleamed 
golden  in  the  sunshine.  To  my  restleei  aod 
fervid  temperament  she  was,  from  the  first,  like 
moonlight,  like  dew,  like  whatever  there  is  in 
nature  to  soothe  and  bless ;  and  I  loved  her  be- 
fore she  had  spoken  my  name,  although  weeb 
passed  before  I  understood  the  secret  of  that 
charm. 

During  the  week  after  my  arrival  at  the  farm- 
house I  often  heard  the  minister,  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley,  referred  to,  and  his  opinions  quoted,  as  if 
he  was  a  sort  of  oraclo  for  these  good  folk.  He 
had  been  absent  from  his  parish  for  a  time  and 
his  return  was  daily  expected.  His  church  wai 
situated  in  a  small  manufacturing  village,  fonr 
miles  distant,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jameson  drove 
thither  every  Sabbath  morning.  Occasionally 
he  preached  in  the  school-house  located  near, 
where,  by  his  efforts,  a  Sunday-school  had  been 
gathered.  All  this  would  hardly  have  rooted 
me  to  conquer  the  bitter  feeling  that  made  anr 
semblance  of  worship  repugnant  to  me,  had  net 
Amy  revealed  to  me  her  hope  that  I  might  be 
able  to  take  notes  of  the  sermons  her  father  and 
grandmother  praised  so  much,  and  yet  failed  to 
remember  in  the  preacher's  own  words.  I'w 
her  sake  I  accompanied  them  to  church. 

The  edifice  was  large  though  cheaply  ib^ 
plainly  built.  We  were  early,  and  as  we  wait- 
ed for  the  seats  to  be  filled,  I  let  the  mooniit^ 
vail  I  wore  drop  over  my  fece,  while,  suggested 
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by  the  time  and  place,  a  flood  of  memories 
rashed  over  my  soul.  Suddenly  a  Toice  said, 
**Let  us  pray."  I  started  at  the  tone — at  the 
slow,  distinct  utterance ;  and  as  the  invocation 
went  on  my  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  ^)eaker, 
vexing  myself  to  think  where  I  had  met  ham. 
The  ikce  was  wholly  nn&miliar,  but  the  voice 
haunted  me  with  an  echo  from  some  unforgot- 
ten  time.  The  prayer  and  singing  ended,  he 
began  to  read  a  psalm,  and  when  he  reached  a 
certain  verse,  the  truth  flashed  upon  me.  He 
was  the  person  whose  voice  had  arrested  me  in 
that  hour  of  desperation  and  loneliness  when  it 
seemed  as  if  I  could  not  live  longer  and  bear 
my  grief. 

Impressed  by  the  circumstance,  I  listened  to 
his  sermon  attentively.  It  was  instructive  and 
simply  framed  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  ig- 
norant, yet  with  flashes  of  power  showing  a  brill- 
iant imagination  repressed  and  curbed,  while  its 
closing  appeal  was  forcible  and  eloquent.  Had 
it  been  less  so,  his  manner,  and  his  peculiarly 
deep,  rich,  flexible  voice,  that  seemed  to  clothe 
each  shade  of  thought  in  a  fitting  garb,  would 
have  compelled  the  attention  of  his  listeners. 
I  never  had  occasion  to  change  the  opinion  I 
then  formed  of  his  genius. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  character  like  that 
of  Lloyd  Blakesley,  because  it  was  formed  of  ex- 
tremes, and  description  seems  like  exaggeration. 
A  body  of  ice  and  a  soul  of  fire — in  one  age  of 
the  world  he  wbuld  have  been  an  ascetic  of  the 
sternest  type ;  in  another,  he  would  have  been  a 
reformer  or  a  martyr.  In  the  present  age  he 
was  a  faithful  and  untiring  pastor — a  preacher 
who  wept  in  secret  over  his  congregation,  but 
who  wreathed  no  flowers  about  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  to  dull  its  edge ;  a  man  whose  clear  in- 
tellect pierced  through  the  subtleties  and  en- 
lightened the  shadows  in  which  others  wrap 
themselves  to  evade  the  perception  of  right — 
whose  conscience  held  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron 
to  unceasing  labor,  and  in  whom  the  idea  of 
doty  awaked  an  enthusiasm  that  souls  less  noble 
only  gain  from  desire.     Though  he  was  not 

*^ThAt  fanltless  monster  whom  the  world  ne*er  nw,** 
bis  foults  appeared  to  grow  out  of  his  virtues. 
He  was  so  stem,  so  hard  toward  himself,  that 
ht  sometimes  lacked  tenderness  for  others.  He 
struggled  so  successfully  to  overcome  the  tempt- 
ations in  his  own  path,  that,  occasionally,  there 
was  a  tinge  of  impatience  or  pride  in  his  re- 
monstrances to  those  who  yielded.  Tet  his 
heart  yearned  in  pity  for  the  world  of  sinners, 
and  he  was  eager  to  labor,  and  strong  in  patience 
when  that  labor  seemed  fruitless;  and  withal 
he  possessed  that  magnetism  whereby  some 
characters  control  and  influence  even  those  with 
whom  they  have  little  sympathy.  After  the 
service  on  this  Sabbath  Mr.  Jameson  waited  to 
^>eak  with  the  minister,  and  brought  him  to 
the  carriage  to  introduce  him  to  me.  I  thought 
his  glance  rested  upon  me  with  interest  and 
cariosity,  but  he  spoke  only  a  few  words  and 
passed  on. 

The  next  evening,  and  many  subsequent 


evenings,  he  spent  at  our  house,  in  Amy's  par- 
lor. I  listened  to  his  talk  with  Mr.  Jameson 
and  his  daughter,  saying  little  myself,  yet  some- 
times involuntarily  drawn  into  an  expression 
of  feeling  or  opinion ;  and  from  all  such  mo- 
ments of  forgetfulness  I  was  recalled  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  studying  me  as  one  revolves  an 
interesting  problem.  I  intended  to  remain  a 
problem  to  him,  and  I  was  wary ;  but  in  such 
unrestrained  social  intercourse  I  could  not  avoid 
some  degree  of  friendliness,  and  by  degrees  I 
became  in  my  turn  interested  in  watching  him. 

Amy  did  not  know  she  loved ;  but  I  soon  saw 
that  her  whole  soul  was  given  to  him — that  she 
counted  time  by  the  days  passed  since  he  left  or 
the  hour  when  he  would  come  again.  In  study- 
ing, she  was  bent  chiefly  upon  making  herself 
more  competent  to  follow  his  thought  and  to  un- 
derstand his  allusions.  In  reading,  she  betrayed 
involuntarily  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon  her 
tastes.  In  her  prayers,  pure  soul  I  she  did  not 
realize  her  own  needs  while  she  supplicated 
Heaven  for  health,  and  strength,  and  comfort, 
and  reward  for  him.  For  sometimes  he  drooped 
sorely.  The  perversity,  the  sin,  which  he  found 
in  some  parts  of  his  parish,  the  stupidity  and 
carelessness  in  others,  sometimes  discouraged, 
and  sometimes  heated  him  to  a  zeal  that  did 
not  appear  altogether  holy. 

Then  he  turned  to  Amy.  No  unrest  could 
dwell  in  her  presence.  She  never  reproved, 
she  never  argued,  she  only  spoke  of  forbearance, 
of  pity,  of  love,  and  lo!  all  the  world  grew 
bright  with  a  divine  presence,  and  his  weakened 
hands  were  strong  to  labor,  and  his  troubled 
soul  was  hopeful  and  calm.  In  other  moods  he 
told  her  oC  cases  calling  for  sympathy  and  coun- 
sel ;  and  a  word  or  two  in  her  low,  silver  tones, 
suggested  the  course  of  action  his  own  mind 
could  not  devise.  And  when  he  talked,  as  he 
often  did,  with  Mr.  Jameson,  upon  topics  that 
interest  men  of  intellect  in  every  grade  of  life — 
when  he  planned  large  schemes  of  philanthropy, 
or  discoursed  brilliantly  upon  passing  events — 
his  eyes  often  sought  Amy's  listening  face,  and 
a  pertinent  remark  from  her  lips  gave  new  vigor 
to  his  interest  in  the  theme.  To  her  mind, 
prone  from  her  situation  and  her  disposition  to 
softness  and  gentleness  and  poetic  reverie,  his 
strength  and  even  his  sternness  of  thought  was 
a  healthful  tonic,  and  she  was  right  in  looking 
up  to  him  as  to  one  whose  companionship  was 
of  benefit ;  but  in  her  humility  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  what  she  was  to  him. 

And  to  me  also  she  was  the  angel  of  peace. 
Her  gentleness,  her  unvarying  happiness,  her 
patience  in  spite  of  that  which  would  have  fret- 
ted me  to  madness,  the  spirit  breathing  in  all 
she  said  or  thought,  prompting  all  her  acts  and 
controlling  her  desires — these  were  to  me  a  rev- 
elation of  a  state  of  serene  joy,  of  inefiable  peace, 
which  I  had  never  before  supposed  a  mortal  could 
attain — a  state  of  loving  and  entire  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  thus  that  soft  hand 
led  me  to  the  mercy-seat,  and  I  learned  the 
blessedness  of  the  worship  claimed  firom  us 
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when  our  idob  are  broken  before  oar  eyes  to 
show  us  they  are  clay. 

Thus  months  passed.  Antomn  changed  the 
green  fields  to  gold  and  brown,  and  left  them 
for  bleak  December  to  sere  as  he  trod  them  hard 
beneath  his  feet.  Then  Winter  wrapped  them 
in  a  pall  and  hid  them  away  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  coming  year.  And  slowly,  impercepti- 
bly, as  these  changes  had  been  wrought,  other 
changes  as  great  had  occurred  in  the  mental 
Htates  of  the  group  whose  centre  of  union  was 
(he  sofa  where  Amy  reclined,  patient  and  love- 
ly as  ever,  though  a  shadow  had  fallen  upon  her 
heart. 

One  afternoon  in  early  spring  I  returned  from 
a  walk  with  my  hands  full  of  violets  and  May- 
buds  half  opened.  Wishing  to  surprise  Amy 
with  a  pleasure  I  knew  she  longed  for,  I  ar- 
ranged these  flowers  in  a  vase,  and,  opening  the 
door  of  her  room,  softly  crept  on  tip-toe  to  her 
sofa  to  present  them  suddenly  before  her.  As 
I  advanced  I  noticed  that  her  head  was  bowed 
so  that  the  back  of  the  sofa  hid  her  face,  and 
thinking  she  might  be  asleep  I  paused.  A  faint 
sound  reached  my  ear.  Was  it  possible  ?  Was 
Amy  weeping  ?  Again  and  again  it  came,  sup- 
pressed but  deep,  convulsive,  as  if  it  tore  her 
heart  open.  No  physical  pain  could  move  her 
thus.  As  I  paused,  uncertain  what  to  do,  she 
moved,  half-raised  herself,  and  clasped  her 
hands  meekly,  and  I  heard  these  words  breathed 
softly,  as  a  child  might  speak  to  a  loviig  father: 
**  Pity  me,  make  me  unselfish ;  and  oh,  forgive 
me  that  I  have  loved  him  too  well  T 

I  could  not  bear  this.  How  had  Lloyd  Blakes- 
ley  dared  to  hurt  my  darling? 

1  set  down  the  flowers  and  clasped  her  in  my 
arms.  She  was  startled  and  confused  for  a  mo- 
ment; but,  air  unnerved  and  trembling,  she 
could  not  be  reserved ;  and  when  she  had  wept 
her  tears  out  on  my  bosom,  and  my  heart  had 
melted  itself  over  her  grief  in  love  and  entreaty, 
she  told  me  all. 

Mr.  Blakesley  had  been  there  in  my  absence, 
and  had  revealed  to  her  a  certain  purpose  of  his, 
which  rudely  opened  her  eyes  to  see  the  nature 
of  the  affection  she  had  been  cherishing  for  him. 
It  was  a  love  unselfish  as  were  all  her  emotions ; 
for  she  had  never  thought  of  appropriating  him 
to  herself;  yet  when  he  asked  her  advice  npon 
his  plans  for  matrimony — ^when  he  praised,  in 
another,  excellences  of  purpose  and  action 
which  her  disease  had  made  impossible  to  her 
— ^when  he  spoke  of  the  help  he  needed  in  his 
ministerial  duties — help  she  could  never  give 
liim — ah,  then  she  had  been  less  than  a  woman 
if  her  heart  had  not  arisen  in  one  cry  of  an- 
guish. 

Her  confidence  once  given,  she  seemed  re- 
lieved by  making  a  full  confession  of  all  she 
had  felt  and  thought  concerning  Mr.  Blakesley 
since  first  he  came  to  that  locality ;  but  delica- 
cy and  timidity  hindered  her  from  asking  roe 
what  I  thought  of  him.  If  she  had  idealized 
his  character,  and  beheld  his  excellences  glo- 
rified in  the  halo  reflected  npon  them  from  the 


beauty  and  poetry  of  her  own  nature,  I  wooM 
not  then  tell  her  he  was  not  the  perfect  being 
he  appeared  to  her;  but  I  comforted  herwitb 
those  religious  thoughts  I  knew  had  stnni^ 
power  to  soothe  and  gladden  her.  Then,  md 
afterward,  I  watched  her  jealously  to  see  if  thif 
unexpected  trial — the  severest  a  vrcnnan  can  knov 
— unsettled  for  a  moment  her  faith  in  the  Infi- 
nite love  and  goodness.  Ah  no  I  Her  hud, 
indeed,  trembled ;  but  she  held  the  cup  vitbom 
a  murmur,  and  drank  the  bitter  draught  How 
often,  amidst  all  that  defaces  the  Christian  Dame, 
have  I  thanked  God  for  her,  sweet  Amy  1  wbo 
showed  me  so  clearly  the  existence  of  a  pesoe 
the  world  gives  not  and  has  no  power  to  take 
away. 

Mr.  Blakesley  had  gone  away  for  a  fortniglit, 
and  I  was  gkd  of  his  absence,  as  it  gave  Amy 
time  to  recover  her  usual  serenity,  and  I  hid 
opportunity  to  watch  and  determine  what  I 
should  do  to  promote  her  happiness. 

One  afternoon,  near  the  punset  hour,  I  left 
her  busily  engaged  over  a  German  lesson,  while 
I  went  forth  on  my  daily  walk.  It  had  bees 
one  of  those  mild,  dull  days  when  the  quicken- 
ing earth  seems  to  pause  and  take  breath  fcr 
the  labor  before  her.  A  thin  haxe,  throng 
which  a  dazzling  light  struggled,  had  biddeo 
the  sun  all  day ;  and  now,  while  the  li^t  witk- 
drew  slowly,  the  hace  remained,  and  a  ttnm^ 
wind  coming  in  from  the  sea  rushed,  shrieking, 
up  the  precipice,  and,  with  slmll  cries,  swar 
over  the  sere  fields.  I  turned  toward  the  ooeao 
and  saw  that,  far  in  the  horizon,  the  haze  dipped 
down  into  the  water,  and  I  knew  the  fyg  wcnild 
soon  come  creeping  on  the  land,  blotting  out 
sound  and  sight  in  one  encompassing  dead  white 
cloud.  But  I  was  accustomed  to  it  now,  and, 
at  times,  it  suited  my  moods  better  than  too- 
shine. 

I  went  down,  a  steep  path  that  wound  to  the 
foot  of  the  predpioe  and  sat  down  on  a  boulder, 
which,  in  some  former  age,  the  waves  had  won 
into  a  rude  semblance  of  a  chair.  I  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes,  listening  what  the 
waves  said  and  gazing  dreamily  upon  the  levd 
heaving  mass  of  waters,  when  a  st^  on  the 
gravel  caused  me  to  turn  and  see  Mr.  Bkkeskjr 
approaching.  He  gave  me  his  hand  in  friendlj 
greeting  and  seated  himself  on  the  rock  near 
me. 

*<  I  inquired  for  you  at  tht  house,"  he  said. 
'<  and  they  told  me  I  should  find  you  here.** 

**  Tes,  I  often  come  here ;  and  I  made  a 
dnwing  of  the  place,  that  Amy  might  knov 
how  it  looks.** 

*'  She  showed  it  to  me.  It  is  a  dreary  pic- 
tnre — these  scarred  gray  rocks  overhead,  the 
melancholy  expanse  of  ocean,  with  its  white 
waves  breaking  on  the  beach,  and  one  solitary 
figure  crouched  here,  listening  to  their  monoto- 
nous roar.  A  dreary  picture  I  I  doubt  if  it  is 
good  for  yon  to  allow  yourself  the  indulgence 
of  such  tastes." 

**  It  might  not  have  been  at  one  time;  sow 
it  does  not  hnrt  me." 
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**  Perhaps  so.  I  have  marked  the  change  in 
your  feelings  since  you  came  here,  and  have 
been  thankful  for  it.  Yon  were  very  wretched 
when  you  came  here." 

"How  did  you  know?  I  never  complain- 
ed." 

"  No,  you  shut  up  your  woe  like  a  fire  in  your 
own  soul ;  and  when  it  would  have  vent,  you  let 
it  fiame  up  against  the  throne  of  the  Most  High 
in  curses." 

I  gave  him  one  quick  glance,  and  asked, 
**  How  did  you  know  that  ?" 

'*  Because  I  heard  you  do  it  that  night  upon 
the  sea.  Your  voice,  your  face,  your  figure  im- 
pressed me  too  forcibly  to  be  ever  forgotten." 

*'I  could  not  see  your  face,  and  I  did  not 
think  you  saw  mine." 

*'You  were  seated;  and  thus,  when  you 
turned  to  look  at  me,  the  light  fell  on  your 
face.  Perhaps  your  mourning  dress  assisted 
the  recognition ;  but  I  knew  you  at  once  when 
I  saw  yon  in  church,  and  almost  forgot  what  I 
was  about  to  say.  I  had  thought  of  you  often 
meanwhile — a  poor  unhappy  soul  gone  astray 
in  the  dark ;  and  I  thought  God  had  sent  you 
here  that  I  might  be  of  benefit  to  you — " 

"No,"  I  interrupted;  *> another  hand  than 
yours  has  led  me  into  peace." 

"I  have  been  aware  of  that,  also,  and  that 
you  were  sent  here  to  benefit  me." 

He  paused.  I  made  no  reply ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  went  on  rapidly,  and  asked  me  to  be 
his  wife. 

"Why  do  you  make  me  that  proposal?"  I 
aaked.  I  was  leaning  forward,  resting  my  head 
on  one  hand,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  sea. 

"  Why !"  he  repeated,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Yes — ichif  f  Be  candid  with  yourself  and 
with  mo.  Examine  your  motives,  and  tell  me 
what  they  are." 

He  was  silent  a  short  time,  and  I  remained 
motionless,  listening  to  that  ceaseless  requiem 
the  ocean  waves  were  chanting.  At  length  he 
answered, 

"  I  will  be  candid.  You  merit  it  from  me. 
I  am  told  by  every  one  that  I  need^a  wife— that 
I  could  be  much  more  useful  within  wife — and 
my  own  heart  tells  me  the  same  story.  I  need 
the  ties  of  family  to  bind  me  to  the  great  fam- 
ily of  man,  to  unloose  my  sympathies,  to  teach 
me  to  feel  for  others  by  myself  experiencing 
what  they  feel.  More  than  this ;  a  deep  crav- 
ing of  my  heart  is  unsatisfied.  I  need  such  a 
companion  and  friend  as  only  a  wife  can  be,  to 
make  my  dwelling-place  a  home.  Such  a  friend 
I  hoped  to  find  in  you.  We  have  feelings  and 
tastes  in  conmion ;  I  believe  we  have  equal  es- 
teem for  each  other ;  I  hoped  we  might  have 
mntual  love." 

He  spoke  slowly  and  painfully,  as  if  conscience 
was  forcins  him  on,  or  he  would  not  have  own- 
ed 8o  mu(C  I  breathed  more  freely.  My  con- 
jecture was  right ;  he  did  not  love  me.  I  raised 
myself  and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"  Vis,  Blakesley,  before  you  went  away  you 
told  this  to  Amy.     Why  did  you  do  so  ?" 
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He  started,  and  his  face,  which  had  been  very 
pale,  flushed  a  deep  crimson. 

"  She  told  you !"  he  ejaculated. 

"  I  knew  it — no  matter  how.  Amy  was  not 
in  fault.  But  why  did  you  tell  her  ?  You  see 
I  am  very  calm.  You  know  my  heart  died  long 
ago,  and  I  can  never  marry  simply  because  I 
love.  Can  you  supply  other  motives  ?  Let  us 
discuss  this  subject  fairly,  as  friends  should." 
I  paused,  but  he  made  no  reply ;  and  I  added, 
"  You  ask  me  to  be  your  wife,  and  yet  you  hes- 
itate to  open  your  heart  to  me  so  much  as  to 
answer  this  one  question !  Let  me  help  you. 
You  told  Amy  because  you  like  to  consult  her 
upon  any  project  you  have  in  hand.  Your 
thoughts  turn  naturally  to  her.  Her  advice  is 
always  pleasing  to  you." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right." 

"And  because  you  wished  particularly  to 
know  what  she  would  say,  how  she  would  look, 
when  you  told  her  this." 

He  cast  his  eyes  down  as  I  spoke,  and  the 
sweat  stood  in  great  drops  on  his  forehead.  I 
knew  I  tortured  him;  but  it  was  for  Amy's 
sake,  and  I  tumed  the  rack  unrelentingly. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Blakesley;  you  did  not  wish  her 
to  think  you  loved  her,  but  you  could  not  resist 
the  craving  of  your  heart  to  know  whether  she 
loved  you ;  and,  man-like,  you  indulged  your- 
self, though  to  learn  it  cost  you  an  additional 
struggle  afterward,  and  hazarded  her  peace  of 
mind." 

"You  mistake!"  he  cried,  starting  up. 
"  Heaven  knpws  I  would  sooner  die  than  wound 
her.  Her  peace  is  on  a  sure  foundation,  and 
no  human  being  can  disturb  it.  I  may  have 
been  misguided,  but  I  thought  I  was  doing  what 
was  best.  I  knew  of  no  woman  who  so  well  as 
yourself  could  fulfill  the  duties  ordinarily  ex- 
pected of  a  minister's  wife — who  could  so  read- 
ily help  me  in  my  great  work.  Ah  !  the  work 
is  indeed  great,  and  my  strength  is  small,  and 
my  soul  yearns  over  the  people  around  me.  1 
have  watched  you.  You  are  strong  of  will, 
courageous  of  purpose,  energetic  in  action,  full 
of  health  and  vigor,  and  you  have  determined 
to  dedicate  all  to  the  service  of  God.  Why  not 
do  so  as  tiiy  companion  ?" 

"  As  your  companion — ^yes,  so  long  as  I  re- 
main in  this  vicinity ;  as  your  wife — no,  a  thou- 
sand times  no  !  Wrong  not  your  own  soul  so 
much  as  to  ask  it.  Desecrate  not  so  utterly 
that  m3r8tical  union  which  God  honors  by  com- 
paring it  to  His  own  eternal  union  of  love  with 
His  Church.  Grod  gives  a  matt  a  wife  for  him- 
self, and  not  for  the  service  of  the  world ;  and 
you — you  dare  not  trust  Him,  and  take  the  an- 
gel he  has  sent  to  bless  your  life." 

He  grasped  my  wrist,  and  muttered,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  search  mine  with  their  fire, 
"  Hush  I  hush  I  I  dare  not  think  how  happy 
I  should  be  with  Amy !  I  should  be  absorbed 
with  her ;  she  would  draw  my  heart  from  the 
work  to  which  I  have  dedicated  it.  I  dare- not 
trust  myself  with  so  great  happiness !" 

"  Oh  I  do  not  so  blaspheme  God's  best  gift  to 
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man !  He  desires  not  the  sacrifice  joa  mean 
to  bring  Him.  He  asks  of  you  no  more  than 
yon  can  do  with  a  heart  at  rest.  Do  not  suffer 
senseless  advice  to  persuade  yon  otherwise,  and 
lead  yott  to  a  course  that  will  cripple  your  feet 
and  paralyze  your  hands,  as  it  has  in  the  case 
of  hundreds  of  your  fellow-laborers.  Do  any 
thing  else  from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  never  mar- 
ry except  from  love." 

I  spoke  warmly,  eneigetically,  as  I  felt,  for 
my  blood  tingled  with  long  repressed  excite- 
ment. Varying  emotions  passed  over  his  face 
as  he  listened,  and  now  he  bent  forward,  rest- 
ing his  head  upon  his  clasped  hands,  and  re- 
mained a  long  time  silent.  I,  too,  was  motion- 
less again,  turning  myself  from  him,  and  listen- 
ing to  that  voice  of  the  waves  which  evermore 
in  wailing  monotone  uttered  to  my  ear  those 
words,  "Never,  never,  forever  morel"  At 
length  Mr.  Blakesley  arose,  calm  ana  dignified 
as  ever,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  I  gave 
him  mine,  for  I  knew  well  he  would  not  again 
ask  to  keep  it. 

"Truly  you  were  sent  here  to  do  mo  good," 
he  said.  "I  believe  I  was  about  to  commit  a 
great  sin.  I  see  the  miserable  sophistries  that 
were  deluding  me.  Amy  wjll  quicken  all  my 
energies  to  labor,  although  she  can  not  work 
with  me." 

**Tour  eyes  are  not  opened  yet,"  I  said. 
"Never  think  again  that  Amy  does  not  work, 
even  more  powerfully,  more  usefully  than  you. 
A  thousand  such  as  you  might  better  be  spared 
than  the  influence  of  her  sweet  and  holy  char- 
acter. Tou  teach  Christianity — she  illustrates 
it.  Judji^e  if  her  work  be  not  as  acceptable  as 
yours.  Without  her,  I  doubt  if  you  will  not 
fail  to  attain  the  rarer  and  hif?her  Christian 
graces — with  her,  you  can  not  fuil  to  be  doubly 
useful.  You  may  not  be  able  to  win  her  for 
your  wife,  for  a  thousand  scruples  will  prevent ; 
but  her  whole  life  will  be  brightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  you  wished  it,  and  her  love  will 
be  the  greatest  blessing  you  can  have  in  this 
world.  Dear  Amy  I  pure-hearted  angel !  I 
almost  envy  you  the  love  she  will  give  you. 
Go  to  her."  He  held  my  hand  a  moment  after 
I  ceased  to  speak,  and  his  eyes  scanned  my  face. 
Then  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  he 
said, 

"  This  is  a  friendship  worth  having.  I  thank 
this  girl  more  than  if  she  had  loved  me  ;*'  and 
with  these  words  he  went  away. 

While  we  had  been  talking  the  fog  advanced 
upon  us  with  the  tide,  and  after  I  was  left  alone 
it  deepened  and  thickened  until  I  could  see  no- 
thing but  the  rock  frowning  behind  me,  and  the 
sands  and  gravel  for  a  few  rods  around ;  while 
before  mo  the  ocean  plunged  sullenly  from  un- 
der the  heavy  mist  to  break  at  my  feet,  with 
hoarse  whispers  and  wailings,  that  ran  along 
the  beaeh  and  lost  themselves  in  a  faint  continu- 
ous undertone  which  pervaded  sea  and  air  as 
with  spirit  voices. 

My  excitement  of  feeling  had  died;  my 
eberiehed  purpose  was  fulfilled.     I  pictured  in 


my  mind  the  scene  probably  then  being  enacted 
in  the  parlor  I  had  left — ^Amy's  sweet  tones, 
tremulous  with  glad  surprise,  and  the  mingled 
dignity  and  reverence  with  which  that  noble 
heart  (for  it  was  noble)  would  be  laid  open  be- 
fore her. 

For  myself,  I  had  done  with  love,  I  bad  done 
with  hope,  for  this  world ;  and  yet  I  did  not 
repine  as  I  sat  there  with  the  chill  dampoen 
touching  my  lips  and  cheek,  and  folding  me  m 
a  cold  embrace  that  stilled  my  pulses  like  the 
touch  of  death.  Only  my  thoughts  went  for- 
ward with  a  prayer,  to  the  time  when  it  migbt 
be  the  will  of  God  that  the  discipline  of  this  life 
should  end ;  and  backward  to  dwell  upon  the 
joys  I  had  lost,  with  a  mute  thankfulness  that 
once  I  had  known  a  happiness  so  entire. 

Ha  I  do  the  dead  indeed  return  I  Has  the 
sea  brought  him  to  me  in  this  wild  night  gloom- 
ing around !  Were  those  weird  sounds  I  list- 
ened to  indeed  voices  from  the  spirit  worid !  It 
was  strange,  through  all  those  weaiy  months  I 
had  not  even  dreamed  of  him,  though  I  hid 
asked  that  boon  of  Heaven  as  its  choicest  gift 
Now  he  stood  there  before  my  waking  eves,  jint 
where  the  surf  broke  on  the  shelving  beach,  &ce 
and  form  distinct,  though  dimly  visible  through 
the  curling  vapors  eddying  between  us  on  the 
wind ;  stood  there  and  looked  around  as  if  be 
sought  me,  and  passed  on  silently  with  his  fiue 
still  turning  toward  the  spot  where  I  sat 

I  was  mute,  spell-bound,  cold  and  pale  with 
the  thrill  of  terror  that  for  a  moment  possessed 
me,  a  moment  only.  As  he  went  slowly  ont 
of  sight,  fading  away  phantom-like  in  the  gnj 
mists,  an  emotion  stronger  than  fear  sent  the 
warm  blood  thrilling  through  my  veins.  Hid 
I  not  longed  for  this;  and  now  he  was  going; 
he  had  not  spoken ;  perhaps  it  grieved  him  that 
I  could  fear  and  shrink ;  perhaps  he  would  nev- 
er come  to  me  again,  though  I  should  weaiy 
Heaven  with  prayers.  With  the  thought  I 
sprang  up,  I  ran  after  him,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  to  the  pale  ghost. 

**  Stay !  stay  I"  I  cried ;  "  wait  for  me,  speak 
to  me,  this  once,  once  more  !** 

There  was  an  answering  cry,  a  quick  step  on 
the  beach.  Oh,  the  strong  arms  that  hcM  me 
up !  Oh,  the  warm  kisses  that  seemed  to  draw 
my  soul  out  through  my  lips !  Oh,  the  living, 
beating  heart  that  pressed  mine,  close,  close,  as 
if  we  could  never  part  again ! 

Now  God  be  thanked  for  the  mercy  which 
ended,  for  the  blessedness  which  crowned  my 
year  of  discipline!  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
how  my  lover  was  preserved,  after  the  accident 
that  threw  him  overboard  in  a  stormy  night  in 
mid  ocean ;  or  how  the  ship  that  rescaed  him 
being  bound  to  the  South  Seas,  it  happened  that 
his  letters  never  reached  us.  When  he  arrired 
and  found  he  had  been  so  long  supposed  dead, 
ho  chose  to  come  in  person  and  undeceive  me. 

As  we  ascended  the  path  leading  to  the  farm- 
house I  saw  a  light  from  Amy*s  room  glearorn,,' 
out  into  the  mist.  They  had  forgotten  to  drop 
the  curtains,  and  as  we  passed  the  ^tindows  I 
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paused  and  looked  in.  Mr.  Blakeslej  sat  by 
the  sofa  holding  Amy's  hand  in  his,  and  she 
listened  to  his  earnest  words  with  drooping  eye- 
lids and  a  soft  glow  on  her  face  which  expressed 
•  ineffable  peace  and  joy.  Evidently  all  was  ex- 
plained, and  her  loving  heart  at  rest. 

"Look,  George!"  I  said;  "if  I  am  better 
than  I  used  to  be — if  my  views  of  life  and  duty 
accord  with  yours  more  fully  than  they  used  to 
do— thank  Amy  for  it.     She  has  been  my  an- 
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OUR  WIVES. 

GOOD  Mother  Nature  is  queen  of  all  rheto- 
ricians, and  does  not  need  any  lessons  from 
the  schools  to  teach  her  to  put  the  best  foot  fore- 
most, and  vail  all  burdensome  duties  by  charm- 
ing plausibilities.     She  means,  for  example,  to 
make  of  the  roguish  urchin  a  hard-working  man 
in  spite  of  himself ;  and  straightway,  instead  of 
lecturing  him  on  industry,  and  setting  him  to 
saw  wood  or  pound  stone,  she  sends  him  into 
the  play-ground,  and  there,  before  the  little 
fellow  has  learned  his  A  B  C,  or  gone  from 
petticoats  into  his  first  breeches,  she  compels 
bira  to  train,  by  the  very  discipline  of  his  mer- 
ry games,  the  strength  of  muscle  and  the  skill 
of  sense  that  are  to  be  used  in  his  future  trade 
or  profession.     With  equal  cunning  she  wins 
his  gentle  little  playmate  to  a   different  yet 
equally  significant  post  of  care.    The  girPs  doll 
is  that  good  mother's  occult  teacher  of  the  sol- 
emn meaning  of  womanhood  and  maternity ; 
and,  before  she  knows  it,  the  little  lassie  has 
been  going  through,  in  sport,  the  serious  work 
of  her  life.      The  same  vailed  purpose  runs 
through  the  romance  of  youthful  love  and  court- 
ship.    The  sweet  maiden,  who  gives  her  heart 
to  her  adoring  swain,  knows  generally  little  of 
herself  or  him,  or  of  the  grave  cares  and  troub- 
les that  must  come  with  marriage.     Moonlight 
walks  and  tender  epistles  begin  the  fond  persua- 
sion that  the  bridal  vail  and  ring  consummate, 
and  the  dear  romantic  young  creature  is  a  wife. 
It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  and  we  do  not  quarrel 
with  Nature — ^which,  to  us,  is  another  name  for 
Providence — for  sending  merry  heralds  in  the 
van  of  her  marches,  and  introducing  every  sum- 
mer of  care  with  vernal  blossoms  of  beautiful 
hope.     But  let  us  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  fair  illusion,  and  we  shall  win  from  it  cheer- 
fal  wisdom  instead  of  bitter  disappointment. 
Let  us  believe  that  our  childish  play  and  our 
young  romance  are  intended  to  lead  us  to  grave 
datics  that  we  might  else  shrink  from ;  and  that, 
if  we  meet  these  duties  faithfully,  our  play  and 
romance  will  come  back  once  more  to  bless  our 
manly  toil  and  our  wedded  love  with  their  genial 
light. 

We  must  expect,  however,  a  season  of  disap- 
pointment  between  the  maiden's  romance  and 
the  uife*8  matured  experience.  The  maiden 
had  dreamed  a  thousand  dreams  of  the  future, 
and  of  the  thousand  paths  of  her  cloud-land  she 
mtist  learn  to  be  content  to  follow  in  the  main 
btit  a  single  path,  and  this,  too,  with  some  abate- 


ment of  its  supposed  variety  and  loveliness.  She 
must  be  content  to  find  in  her  husband  not 
always  a  romantic  lover,  and  be  glad  to  have 
in  him  a  faithful  and  honorable  partner.  She 
must  not  expect  that  he  will  prolong,  through 
months  or  years  of  ordinary  cares  and  satisfac- 
tions, the  same  intensity  of  solicitude  and  pas- 
sion that  flashed  out  in  the  fears  and  delights  of 
that  first  love.  As  well  ask  the  lightning  to  be 
always  in  play,  and  forget  that  its  mysterious 
power,  in  the  harmonized  electric  current,  may 
work  all  the  more  beneficently  under  the  calm 
sky  than  in  the  storm-clouds.  God  help  the 
young  wife  in  all  her  trials  and  duties  and 
blessings !  If  our  poor  pen  can  avail  her  any 
thing,  these  passing  words  shall  be  in  her  inter- 
est, and  shall  try  to  cheer  her  heart  if  they  may 
not  enlighten  her  mind. 

That  matches  are  always  made  in  heaven  we 
can  not  say,  for  certain  terrible  misalliances 
present  a  most  formidable  exception ;  yet  we 
are  quite  sure  that  most  matches  are  not  made 
on  earth — or,  rather,  are  not  hiade  at  all — but 
rather  come  of  themselves  out  of  those  strange 
depths  of  our  being  in  which  love,  genius,  and 
enthusiasm  take  their  rise.  The  parties  may  be 
able  to  name  reasons  why  they  should  marry, 
yet  the  motive  that  impels  them  to  the  union 
may  wholly  defy  calculation ;  and,  instead  of 
being  any  definable  reason,  it  may  be  a  mutual 
fascination,  wholly  indefinable.  A  man  may 
be  pretty  good  at  argument,  and  give  reasons 
for  his  choice  of  a  wife ;  while  the  fact  general- 
ly is  that  he  never  made  any  choice  at  all,  but, 
before  he  knew  it,  and  in  spite  of  his  logic,  he 
finds  that  he  is  gone — without  his  own  act  con- 
quered and  possessed.  Woman  is  almost  always 
a  poor  hand  at  argument,  yet  she  generally  tries 
to  prove  the  wisdom  of  her  consent,  while  all 
the  while  tiie  emotion  that  fixes  her  consent  is 
a  stubborn  fact  little  within  her  control.  We 
are  talking  somewhat  sentimentally,  perhaps, 
yet  not  making  fools  of  ourselves,  by  taking  love 
and  marriage  out  of  the  province  of  reason  or 
conscience.  We  give  reason  and  conscience  a 
veto  power,  and  urge  every  woman  to  avoid 
taking  any  step  in  the  face  of  reason  and  con- 
science ;  while  we  do  not  expect  or  desire  to 
leave  to  logic  or  ethics  the  business  of  inspiring 
the  tender  passion.  Our  being  is  full  of  mys- 
teries ;  and  many  as  have  been  the  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  elective  affinities,  it  re- 
mains precisely  where  it  did  in  the  beginning; 
and  we  must  look  to  each  stubborn  experience 
to  decide  for  each  man  and  each  woman  whom 
each  loves  and  whom  each  wishes  to  marry. 

It  is  no  proof  of  the  merely  prudential  nature 
of  marriage  that  woman  waits  to  be  asked,  and, 
having  no  boundless  range  of  preference,  must 
choose  between  her  suitors,  whether  few  or 
many.  The  fact  that  new  interest  may  spring 
up  in  her  mind  toward  a  suitor  upon  whom  she 
looked  with  indifference  before  he  became  a 
suitor,  instead  of  proving  the  supremacy  of 
prudential  calculation  may  prove  the  very  re- 
verse,  by  showing  that  the  suit  of  itself  touches 
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ft  new  spring  of  emotion,  and  that  the  feminine 
heart,  like  many  other  sweet  things  in  nature, 
needs  a  little  pressing  before  it  can  open  and 
show  its  rarest  treasure.  Notwithstanding  the 
magic  power  of  such  pressure  many  suitors  are 
unsuccessful ;  and,  if  novels  and  gossips  are  to 
be  believed,  every  woman,  whether  married  or 
single,  has  rejected  one  or  more  applicants. 
Without  arguing  the  matter  theoretically,  we 
submit  our  philosophy  of  the  affections  to  the 
common  law  of  the  heart,  which  all  women  take 
for  granted,  and  which  needs  no  codifying,  be- 
cause it  is  recognized  at  every  tea-table  in 
Christendom.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
love  all  women  believe ;  and  that  it  is  a  very 
mysterious  thing,  and  with  a  large  element  of 
fiitality  in  its  composition,  a  great  many  women 
are  ready  to  confess  without  placing  themselves 
on  the  list  of  fools  or  sentimentalists.  What 
place  this  said  love  should  have  in  marriage  is 
another  question,  and  one  upon  which  authori- 
ties differ,  and  women  as  well  as  men  speculate 
somewhat  boldly. 

Our  doctrine  is  a  very  plain  one ;  and  we  take 
our  position  neither  with  the  sentimentalists, 
who  would  have  a  girl  marry  the  first  good- 
looking  fellow  who  takes  her  eye—as  if  the  first 
fisincy  were  a  final  fate — nor  with  the  utilita- 
rians, who  would  have  her  estimate  her  husband 
as  she  estimates  her  purse — by  the  amount  of 
money  held.  We  believe  in  the  affections  and 
we  believe  in  the  utilities  too,  and  do  not  see 
any  more  incompatibility  between  a  true  heart 
and  good  sense  in  marriage  than  in  the  spheres 
of  friendship,  patriotism,  or  religion.  Grant  that 
a  woman's  aflbctions  are  or  ought  to  be  the  char- 
acteristic elements  of  her  nature,  do  not  her  af- 
fections partake  of  the  quality  of  her  whole  cul- 
ture ?  She  may  have  a  true  and  loving  heart, 
with  a  broad  and  keen  understanding,  and  then 
she  will  ftd^  not  like  a  fool,  but  like  a  woman 
of  sense,  and  her  feeling  will  not  be  blind  to 
reason  or  conscience ;  not  so  blind  as  to  throw 
herself  away  upon  some  scape-grace  whose  air 
and  mustache  may  fascinate  her  girlish  whim, 
and  to  elope  with  the  man  whose  interest  for 
her  mind  and  heart  might  vanish  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day  if  not  in  the  duration  of  a 
dance.  A  sensible  woman  has  a  nature  that 
can  kindle,  but  it  kindles  from  its  pure  depths, 
not  from  a  shallow  surface;  and  she  will  not 
mistake  the  flashy  glare  of  a  tinder-box  for  the 
steady  and  sacred  light  of  a  rational  and  per- 
sistent affection.  All  of  the  emotional  parts  of 
our  nature  stand  closely  connected  with  our 
habitual  convictions ;  and  although  we  may  not 
reason  down  a  foplish  passion  by  logic,  the  mind 
habitually  trained  to  be  reasonable  will  be  little 
likely  to  be  the  sport  of  foolish  passion.  If  love 
is  like  music,  and  moves  the  heart  as  music 
moves  the  ear — we  know  not  how — we  must  re- 
member that  an  ear  well  disciplined  is  charmed 
only  by  good  music,  and  keeps  and  even  quick- 
ens its  sensibility  by  the  cultivation  of  just  tastes 
and  perceptions.  The  point  here  at  issue  is  of 
vast  importance  to  our  young  people  in  these 


novel-reading  days,  when  so  many  girls  throir 
themselves  away  upon  good-for-nothing  fellows 
under  the  plea  of  following  their  heart's  destiny; 
and  when  so  many  heartless  calculators  take 
these  very  cases  as  texts  to  back  up  their  beg- 
garly worldliness,  and  to  prove  that  love  is  all 
moonshine,  and  that  matrimony  is  what  the  des- 
perate old  punster  called  it — merely  a  matter  of 
money.  The  true  idea  of  what  it  b  to  be  a  wi^ 
if  fuUy  understood,  would  give  both  errors  a 
quietus,  and  bring  good  sense  i<ito  closest  alli- 
ance with  the  affections  in  the  discipline  of  our 
families  and  the  marriage  of  onr  sons  and 
daughters. 

What  is  the  tme  idea  of  a  wife?  Is  siie 
merely  a  woman  who,  by  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
process,  is  allowed  to  leave  her  own  home  and 
share  her  husband^s  bed  and  board  ?  ^e  may 
do  this  and  be  at  heart  no  true  wife,  but  accord- 
ing as  fortune  smiles  or  frowns  she  may  be  the 
toy  of  his  prosperity  or  the  drudge  of  his  pov- 
erty. The  true  wife  is  what  she  is  by  bein^ 
one  with  her  husband  under  God,  in  a  union  oif 
mind  and  heart  in  view  of  all  the  great  aims 
and  uses  of  life.  She  looks  to  marriage  as  the 
completing  of  her  being,  by  uniting  her  womanlj 
affections  with  his  manly  strength.  The  imioD 
rests,  indeed,  upon  natural  instincts,  bat  quite 
as  truly  upon  mental  and  moral  affinities;  so 
clear  it  is  that  man  and  woman  diffi^  as  ranch 
in  mind  and  heart  as  in  physical  constitotioa, 
and  each  being  yearns  to  integrate  itself  in  the 
companionship  with  the  other  in  a  tie  that  is 
strongest  and  most  blessed  after  the  passioDS 
have  ceased  to  heat  the  blood.  Take  this  idea 
of  marriage  as  a  union  for  life  between  peisoiu 
who  are  so  like  each  other  as  to  meet  upon  the 
same  plane  of  natural,  moral,  and  mental  con* 
geniality,  yet  so  unlike  as  to  make  up  each  oth- 
er's deficiencies  in  the  main  points,  and  we  hare 
a  good  starting-point  for  our  hints  upon  the  con- 
duct and  welfare  of  wives.  The  idea  that  we 
cherish  has  much  to  do  with  the  character  that 
we  form,  and  if  it  were  believed  thronghoot 
America  that  the  due  marriage  of  daughters  de- 
pended more  upon  a  reasonable  notion  of  what 
it  is  to  be  a  wife  than  upon  a  smattering  of 
French  and  a  little  thrumming  upon  the  piaaO) 
there  would  be  such  a  revolution  in  our  honae- 
holds  and  boarding-schools  as  has  not  been  seen 
within  the  memory  of  man.  We  do  not  think 
it  uncharitable  to  say  that  much  of  the  present 
method  of  schooling  girls  has  an  eye  to  their  fa- 
ture  settlement,  and  that  those  schools  are  look- 
ed upon  with  especial  favor  that  deal  most  large- 
ly in  the  accomplishments  most  likely  to  win 
ready,  if  not  substantial  admiration  from  men. 
Now  we  have  no  quarrel  with  accomplishments 
when  made  to  grace  a  genuine  culture,  but  when 
made  the  end  of  effort  they  are  a  miserable  sham, 
and  about  as  conmiendable  as  the  barren  fig-tree 
which  holy  lips  pronounced  accursed  becaose  it 
had  **  nothing  but  leaves.**  A  man  who  £nd« 
that  he  has  married  a  wardrobe  and  a  piano, 
and  not  a  living,  loving  woman,  is  most  egre- 
gionsly  taken  in,  and  the  woman  who  has  been 
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led  by  this  system  to  seek  in  her  husband  only 
a  parse  and  an  equipage,  may  find  herself  in  a 
still  sadder  plight. 

We  know  very  well  that  in  this  world  nothing 
is  perfect,  and  that  we  can  not  have  any  thing 
exactly  to  our  mind,  and  therefore  the  wife  must 
expect  to  forgive  defects  and  have  her  own  de- 
fects forgiven.  Here  is  precisely  our  groand  for 
insisting  upon  congenial  marriages ;  for  where 
there  is  a  sound  and  reasonable  attachment, 
there  will  be  readiness  to  forgive  and  be  forgiv- 
en, so  as  to  make  mutual  imperfections  incen- 
tives toward  new  perfection  by  charity  and 
good  counsel. 

We  do  not  propose  giving  any  infallible  rule 
for  the  decision  that  makes  of  the  maiden  a  wife ; 
but  we  are  content  with  the  principle  already 
indicated.  According  to  this  principle,  she  has 
the  best  husband  who  makes  of  her  the  best  wife. 
The  relation  is  mutual,  and  each  is  blessed  by 
blessing  the  other.  Hence  the  frequent  folly 
of  the  scheming  mammas  who  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  shining  fortunes  for  their  daughters, 
and  who  take  it  for  granted  that  men,  like  fish, 
are  to  be  caught,  not  for  thejr  own  benefit,  but 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  catcher.  Ill-starred 
is  the  marriage  that  tempts  a  woman  to  look 
upon  a  husband  as  a  victim  to  be  plucked,  or  as 
a  piece  of  property  to  be  used.  Ill-starred  is 
any  marriage  that  tempts  the  woman  to  claim 
only  indulgence  and  abjure  sacrifice.  The  wed- 
ding lights  have  a  baleful  glare  and  portend 
woes  numberless  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  if  the 
lamp  of  sacrifice  does  not  bum  among  them  and 
temper  by  its  solemn  ray  their  festive  brilliancy. 
She  is  no  true  wife  who  is  not  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  for  her  husband,  and  we  should  con- 
sider that  marriage  as  happiest  that  favors  sac- 
rifices that  are  mutual  and  reasonable.  Noble 
women  nmy  marry  men  of  fortune  or  fame,  and 
be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  position  which 
they  have  not  helped  them  win ;  but  as  our  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  as  God's  providence  gener- 
ally rules,  we  regard  her  as  the  happiest  wife 
who  can  share  somewhat  in  her  husband^s  early 
limitations  and  hardships,  and  rise  with  him  to 
his  well-earned  rewards  and  honors.  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  best  husbands  are  prizes  to 
be  caught,  but  rather  fruits  to  be  cultivated,  and 
that  she  is  the  favored  wife  who  finds  the  good 
fruit  ripening  under  her  kind  care.  Our  Amer- 
ican life  is  constantly  showing  us  how  precari- 
ous marriages  of  mere  ambition  or  avarice  are, 
and  illustrating  the  superiority  of  character  over 
circumstance  in  the  prospects  of  our  young  men 
and  their  families.  Let  our  daughters  marry 
the  young  men  whom  they  can  love  for  their 
genial  worth  and  respect  for  their  intelligence 
and  enterprise ;  let  them  be  willing  to  share  and 
lighten  the  privations  and  labors  of  the  first 
years  of  business  or  professional  life,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  their  prospects  not  only  of  satisfaction 
but  also  of  prosperity  are  far  greater  than  if  they 
insisted  upon  beginning  with  a  shining  fortune 
without  caring  much  about  the  man  behinJ  it^ 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  marriage,  in  our 


country,  must  be  a  close  personal  relation,  and 
not  a  state  policy  or  conventional  ceremony.  The 
wife  must  be  her  husband's  companion  for  good  \ 
or  ill,  and  she  makes  the  saddest  of  mistakes  if 
she  enters  into  the  companionship  without  any 
genuine  attachment  to  him.  With  such  at- 
tachment she  can  not  only  cheerfully  share  his 
changes  of  condition,  and  bear  him  up  in  hb  re- 
verses, but  she  can  mould  his  character  by  her 
influence ;  for,  hard  subjects  as  we  men  are,  there 
are  few  things  that  we  refuse  to  do  or  to  give 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  loyal  wife  whose  love  for 
us  we  believe  to  be  as  real  as  her  own  heart. 

Perhaps  we  are  wasting  words  in  urging  our 
mothers  and  daughters  to  beware  of  favoring 
marriages  of  mere  convenience;  and  woman 
may  be  so  confiding  and  adhesive  as  readily  to 
give  her  love  after  she  has  given  her  hand,  if 
not  before.  But  the  experiment  is  a  somewhat 
dangerous  one,  and  our  sober  America  has 
more  than  once  shown  that,  if  the  husband  is 
not  the  lover,  the  lover  may  be  sought  else- 
where— if  not  in  positive  guilt,  in  a  frivolity 
and  latitude  that  are  next  door  to  guilt  French 
manners  are  coming  among  us  fast  enough  with 
our  foreicpi  population,  without  needing  any 
forcing  upon  our  own  soil ;  and  the  growth  of 
habits  of  extravagance  among  us  that  makes 
wealth  necessary  to  a  certain  social  position,  has 
made  sad  wreck  of  many  a  heart  and  home. 

Strong,  then,  in  our  conviction  that  the  true 
wife  is  she  who  accepts  marriage  as  her  provi- 
dential sphere,  alike  for  her  husband's  welfare 
and  her  own,  by  the  completion  of  both  natures 
in  afibctionate  and  rational  union,  we  have  our 
point  of  view  for  considering  the  perils  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  relation.  Our  thoughts  must  be 
but  passing  hints,  for  we  are  writing  not  a  book 
but  an  essay.  We  do  not  shrink  from  the  very 
obvious  remark  that,  as  the  relation  is  entire, 
and  is  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, it  demands  careful  attention  to  all  physic^ 
al  laws  that  bear  upon  domestic  welfare.  The 
wife  is  to  be  one  with  her  husband,  and  may 
reasonably  expect  to  be  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  her  sacred  duty  to  take  care  of  her 
health,  and  to  know  and  follow  the  laws  of  her 
delicate  and  marvelous  organism.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  conmionplaces  of  physiology  as 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  maternal  sptem,  al- 
though we  do  not  believe  that  half  enough  has 
been  said  upon  the  subject,  or  that  mothers  and 
daughters  look  half  seriously  enough  upon  the 
magnificent  function  of  maternity  which  is  be- 
stowed upon  woman,  and  which  more  than  bal- 
ances the  comparative  limitation  of  her  genius 
for  creation  in  art  and  literature.  What  would 
a  girl  who  is  a  rare  pianist'  or  dancer  say  of  the 
barbarism  that  would  artificially  dwarf  or  crook 
her  hand  or  foot  so  as  to  ruin  her  beautiful  art? 
Is  not  maternity  a  more  majestic  gift  than  mu- 
sic or  dancing  ?  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
folly  that  neglects  or  ii^ures  its  marvelous  func- 
tions, thereby  entailing  weakness,  if  not  deform- 
ity, upon  innocent  ofiTspring.  Bqt  without  press- 
ing this  point  further,  let  us  urge  upon  the  true 
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wife  the  necessity  of  constant  watch  over  the 
Berves  of  her  peculiarly  sensitive  system,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  her  moods  and  dis- 
positions come.  The  nerves,  especially  the 
great  sympathetic  nerves,  have  much  to  do  with 
the  welfare  of  us  all ;  and  the  man  is  a  novice 
who  has  not  learned  that  headache  and  the 
blues,  instead  of  originating  in  the  brain,  come 
from  the  stomach  and  its  net-work  of  nerves. 
But  with  woman  the  nerves  of  sympathy  are 
the  ruling  powers  of  her  being,  and  within  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  of  her  maternal  system  she 
seems  to  have  an  occult  universe  of  her  own, 
with  movements  as  marvelous  as  those  of  the 
solar  and  lunar  worlds  above.  Her  little  and 
great  tempers  come  mostly  from  this  source, 
and  are  often  as  unforeseen  and  unexpected  by 
herself  as  the  changes  of  the  sky.  It  may  be 
ihat,  to  a  certain  extent,  nature  compels  wo- 
man to  a  certain  nervous  excitability,  and  that 
the  physiologist,  as  well  as  the  poet,  must  call 
her  **  Varium  et  mutabUe  semper.^*  But  nature, 
which  imposes  liabilities,  ofibrs  compensations ; 
and  no  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  re- 
gard woman's  constitution  as  wholly  given  over 
to  caprice  and  excitement  merely  because  it  is 
peculiarly  sensitive.  If  touched  to  finer  issues 
than  ours,  her  constitution  can  be  touched  by 
more  gentle  afiections,  and  the  nerves  them- 
selves have  a  principle  of  compensation  in  their 
susceptibility  to  soothing  and  cheering  influ- 
ences. They  feel  as  quickly  comforts  as  irrita- 
tions, and  woman's  life  wins  at  once  new  calm- 
ness and  power  the  moment  she  learns  the  se- 
cret of  curing  one  emotion  by  another,  and  es- 
pecially the  art  of  checking  all  excessive  nerv- 
ous sensibility  by  healthy  muscular  exercise. 
A  true  method  of  life  will  make  far  more,  in- 
stead of  less,  of  the  nervous  sensibilities,  by  giv- 
ing  them  all  theur  full  and  various  play,  with 
a  fair  share  of  social  excitement  to  keep  them 
awake,  and  a  fair  share  of  out-door  activity  to 
keep  them  composed.  The  wife  who  knows 
this  art  will  not  need  the  fearful  old-foshioned 
specifics  for  putting  the  whip  and  curb  to  her 
nerves,  for  she  can  be  lively  enough  without 
green  tea,  and  calm  enough  without  laudanum 
or  paregoric.  We  urge  this  point  with  the  great- 
er emphasis  because,  next  to  the  intemperance 
of  husbands,  we  believe  that  the  nervous  petu- 
lance of  wives  may  be  named  among  the  sources 
of  domestic  discomfort  and  alienation.  The 
delicate  constitution  of  our  American  women 
gives  to  their  nervous  sensibility  a  fearful  im- 
portance, and  the  facts  that  are  from  time  to 
time  made  public  imply  a  vast  amount  of  less 
conspicuous,  but  periiaps  equally  desolate,  suf- 
fering. 

The  wife's  sensitive  organization  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  nature  of  American  society, 
which  has  so  little  domestic  stability,  and  con- 
stantly favors  changes  of  fortune  as  of  locality. 
We  are,  as  a  people,  in  a  continuous  revolution, 
and,  in  city  and  country,  the  man  who  lives  and 
dies  in  the  old. homestead  of  his  fathers  is  the 
rare  exception.     This  mutability  tells  some- 


times sadly  upon  the  happiness  of  women,  wlio 
are  naturally  adhesive  and  conservatiTe,  and 
take  ready  and  deep  root  in  the  soil  where  they 
are  first  planted.  The  ordeal  of  the  firK  years 
of  married  life,  which  is  even  to  congenial  na- 
tures not  without  severe  trials  before  two  na- 
tures, in  some  respects  different,  are  assimilated, 
is  all  the  severer  when  attended  with  the  fre- 
quent changes  and  startling  incoi^niities  of  the 
social  position ;  and  the  American  giri  who  has 
been  the  pet  of  her  father's  house  may,  without 
falling  into  unkind  hands,  have  many  a  misgiv- 
ing ^nd  sinking  of  heart  when  she  finds  herself 
in  a  new  and  strange  home,  with  a  husband  tried 
by  budness  cares  that  never  intruded  upon  the 
old  hours  of  honeyed  courtship,  and  amoug 
neighbors  who  are  strangers  to  the  compnniocH, 
and  perhaps  to  the  associations  and  refinements, 
of  her  youth.  Let  her  lot  be  of  average  good 
fortune,  she  must  find  that  society,  in  many  re- 
spects, is  unsatisfactory  and  aggravating,  and 
she  is  tempted  by  the  universal  emulntion  to 
measure  her  condition  by  what  she  desirea,  not 
by  what  she  possesses ;  and,  unless  cbe  has  a 
better  guide  than  (he  ruling  fashion,  she  is  fed 
to  count  her  competence  a  disappotntmeot  in 
view  of  the  more  brilliant  prizes  that  hnve  feU- 
en  into  some  dashing  neighbor's  eager  hands. 
This  habit  of  invidious  comparison  is  the  fetal 
bane  of  American  femilies ;  and  when  the  wife's 
envyings  happen  to  cross  the  husband's  ambi- 
tion, and  her  social  vanity  refusing  to  ento*  »io 
his  business  schemings,  claims  for  ost^itatioB 
the  time  and  substance  that  he  needs  to  c^pe 
with  some  rival's  grasping  competidon,  woe 
comes  to  the  household,  and  the  good  angd 
vails  his  face  and  is  ready  to  depart  Let  him 
not  depart ;  but  let  the  wife,  who  should  know 
him  best,  keep  the  heavenly  guest ;  and  if  loae- 
ly  self-discipline  or  devout  sacrifice  be  too  great 
an  efibrt,  let  her  bring  social  fellowsliip  to  her 
aid,  and  comfort  herself  and  her  ho^nd  b^ 
sudi  society  as  blesses  and  edifies  the  home. 
The  wife  who  will  use  the  good  privileges  of 
any  village  or  city,  and  encourage  the  pvesosce 
of  the  friends  whom,  thoug|h  few,  she  most  re- 
spects, will  find  herself  mightily  strengthened  ; 
and  a  few  intimates  of  true  qnali^  wiH  Hie«r 
and  help  her  far  more  than  the  whole  worM  of 
frivolous  fashionists,  who  care  for  her  the  leas 
after  all  her  attention  to  them,  and  not  seldoci 
make  sport  of  her  best  endeavors  to 
them  in  style.  Let  the  wife  know  that  < 
associate  whom  she  and  her  husband  both 
and  respect  is  a  tower  of  strength  and  a  i 
sure  of  comfort  to  the  family,  and  a  few  i 
ble,  well-principled,  good-hearted,  in 
men  and  women  may  be  a  match  for  tH 
foolery  of  the  town,  and  create  an  at] 
in  which  every  good  afieotion  and  right  [ 
thrives.  Happy  is  the  wife  whose  heat  1 
are  also  her  husband's,  and  who  is  ) 
and  his  worthiest  purposes  by  their « 
ship.  HI  fares  the  wife  who  takes 
course,  and,  surrounded  by  frividons 
who  despise  all  serious  thought  or  tn!,  1 
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her  hasband  to  like  folly  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, by  quitting  home  to  chat  forever  with 
the  drudges  of  the  market-place,  if  not  to  ca- 
rouse with  the  revelers  of  the  club  and  gam- 
bliug-house. 

As  human  nattire  is  there  must  be  some  stand- 
ard of  judgment  outside  of  the  house  itself;  and 
for  good  or  for  ill  the  wife,  as  well  as  the  hus- 
band, must  set  the  watch  by  some  ruling  time- 
keeper. The  greater  the  need,  therefore,  of 
having  the  true  standard  of  conduct  presented 
in  the  companionship,  as  well  as  the  principles, 
of  the  family.  We  remember  once  asking  a 
most  excellent  lady,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in 
a  house  scorching  with  furnace  heat,  how  warm 
it  was  by  the  thermometer,  and  her  reply  was 
that  they  did  not  use  any  thermometer,  but  reg- 
ulated the  temperature  by  their  own  feelings. 
As  their  feelings  might  not  be,  and  were  not 
mine,  and  as  the  wife's  point  of  summer  heat 
might  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  husband's, 
it  would  surely  be  better  to  have  some  rule  to 
go  by.  In  domestic  affairs  there  is  a  yearning 
for  such  a  rule,  especially  in  any  conflict  of 
tempers  or  purposes ;  and  if  no  higher  standard 
prevails,  social  cliques  and  public  opinion  will 
have  their  influence.  Thus,  in  our  America, 
the  wife  is  protected  far  more  by  public  opinion 
than  by  law^  and  every  reputable  home  in  the 
land  is  guarded  by  a  power  that  is  as  penetra- 
ting and  effective  as  the  atmosphere  itself. 
American  opinion  invariably  sides  with  the  wife 
against  the  husband  in  every  instance  of  wrong, 
and  tolerates  no  neglect  of  her  comfort  unless 
her  faithlessness  has  forfeited  his  protection. 
In  spite  of  the  indignation  of  the  orators  of 
women's  rights  conventions  at  the  wrongs  of 
women,  she  has  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
more  rights  than  the  husband ;  and  she  may, 
perhaps,  with  impunity,  treat  him  with  an  in- 
difference or  neglect  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  his  part  toward  her.  The  statute  law  may, 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  uzyustly  restrict  her 
rights  of  property,  but  public  opinion  abates 
the  injustice  by  insisting  upon  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  her  comfort  during  the  husband's 
lifetime  and  after  his  death.  In  the  favored 
circles  of  American  society,  or  above  a  certain 
line  of  limitation  and  hardship,  the  wife  is  al- 
most the  queen  of  the  household,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  husband's  toil  and  gains 
are  to  be  tributary  to  her  elegance  and  comfort. 
Kow,  with  all  the  follies  of  our  American  lady- 
worship,  we  have  an  idea  that  a  noble  convic- 
tion is  bound  up,  and  will  ere  long  vindicate  a 
fi&irer  future  for  the  wife,  by  claiming  for  her  a 
true  place  in  our  sacred  humanity.  There  is  a 
certain  national  sentiment  of  chivalry  that  only 
needs  to  articulate  itself  into  a  principle  to  make 
the  way  clear  for  her.  We  ought  to  expect 
much  smoke  before  the  fire  bums  clear,  and  it 
18,  in  some  respects,  quite  encouraging  that  the 
troe  place  of  woman  is  now  so  widely  and  so 
warmly  discussed,  and  the  laws  of  love  and 
marriage  are  debated.  The  American  heart, 
which  needs  only  to  codify  its  own  common  law 


to  set  the  matter  right,  will  be  sure  to  stand  by 
the  wife's  essential  rights,  and  defend  her  against 
the  t3rrants  who  deny  that  she  has  any  will  of 
her  own,  and  the  libertines  who  aim  to  identify 
her  will  with  her  impulses,  and  so  enslave  her 
to  her  passions  and  caprices.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  most  insults  the  wife,  the  bigot  who 
makes  her  the  minion,  or  the  sentimentalist 
who  makes  her  the  mistress  of  her  husband, 
with  freedom  to  leave  him  or  to  be  left  by  him 
at  pleasure.  The  free-love  doctrine,  in  its  first 
principle,  denies  the  very  essence  of  the  affection 
that  inakes  the  woman  the  wife.  It  leaves  out 
the  idea  of  divine  law,  immutable  obligation, 
which  is  not  only  more  binding,  but  more  at- 
tractive than  any  impulse,  however  impassioned. 
Passion  attracts  for  the  hour,  but  duty  attracts 
for  a  lifetime,  and  has  the  eternity  of  the  God 
who  ordained  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  not 
only  the  permanence  but  even  the  charm  of  the 
marriage  relation  lies  in  its  inviolableness,  and 
that  it  would  not  only  be  less  sacred,  but  less 
attractive,  if  the  tie  were  dissoluble  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  parties.  There  ia  a  solemn  fieiscinn- 
tion  in  the  highest  sanctity,  and  every  true  wo- 
man who  takes  her  marriage  vow  is  won  quite 
as  much  by  the  inviolable  sacredness  of  the  ob- 
ligation as  by  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the 
promise.  She  does  not  wish  to  have  any  t/i  or 
buts  in  her  vow  or  her  husband's  troth,  and  the 
marriage  is  no  marriage,  but  adultery,  the  mo- 
ment the  thought  is  entertained  that  the  union 
is  only  one  of  pleasure,  and  the  children  who 
may  be  its  issue,  if  a  stronger  impulse  favors, 
can  be  virtually  orphaned  by  the  recreancy  of 
either  or  both  parents  to  the  sacred  covenant 

We  suppose  that  the  faults  of  wives  are  chief- 
ly one  of  two  classes,  according  to  their  temper- 
ament and  disposition,  or  according  as  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling  or  strength  of  will  may  be  the 
prevailing  characteristic.  If  the  disposition  be 
strong  and  self-relying,  it  may  make  the  wife 
the  heroine  of  the  household,  the  pillar  of  the 
husband's  hope  in  the  time  of  disappointment 
and  perplexi^.  But  if  this  strength  of  nature 
is  perverted,  it  may  make  her  the  petulant  ty- 
rant, the  terrible  shrew  of  the  household,  with 
a  tongue  set  on  fire  of  hell.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prevailing  trait  be  sensibility — ^how- 
ever  quick  or  tender— it  may,  in  its  true  office, 
make  her  either  the  sympathizing  comforter  of 
her  husband,  giving  a  ready  balm  for  every 
wound ;  or,  in  its  inverted  form,  it  may  make 
her  the  weak  sentimentalist  or  the  frivolous  flirt, 
wasting  on  bad  novels  and  equivocal  beaux  the 
affections  that  belong  to  her  own  family.  Of 
the  good  and  bad  type  of  these  hard  and  soft 
classes  of  wives  we  Americans  can  furnish  nota- 
ble specimens.  We  abound  in  brave  heroines 
and  gentle  comforters,  and  are  not  wholly  lack- 
ing in  fearful  shrews  and  contemptible  flirts. 
We  could  say  something  more  of  flirting  mar- 
ried women,  and  of  their  ways,  especially  at 
hotels  and  watering-places,  when  their  husbands 
are  at  their  toil,  drudging  to  find  means  to  sup- 
ply the  conjugal  wardrobe,  equipage,  and  table ; 
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but  we  forbear,  content  witb  tbis  passing  bint, 
and  not  wishing  to  bave  oar  ears  pulled  by  some 
gentle  friends  wbo  are  just  on  tbe  borders  of  the 
folly  without  being  committed  to  tbe  sin. 

The  New  Testament  gives  us  all  tbe  safe- 
goard'thot  the  wife's  conscience  needs,  and  the 
law  of  tbe  land,  if  it  may  not  of  itself  create, 
should  not  consent  to  undo  what  God  bath  or- 
dained, or  sever  those  whom  be  hath  joined  to- 
gether. It  may  be  that  hereafter  Christianity 
may  be  found  as  powerful  a  sanction  in  inducing 
and  perpetuating  marriage  as  it  once  was  in  in- 
ducing celibacy.  In  the  early  ages,  when  self- 
sacrifice  was  needed  in  a  peculiar  form,  and  tbe 
whole  domestic  civilization  was  to  be  reformed, 
and  home  and  friends  were  to  be  left  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  tbe  heathen,  or  to  de- 
fend it  amidst  near  enemies,  celibacy  was  the 
providential  vow  of  tbe  loyal  servants  of  God. 
In  our  age,  when  the  Gospel  has  now  a  foot- 
hold upon  the  earth,  and  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  convert  the  nations  to  the  Gospel  as 
to  infuse  its  spirit  into  tbe  general  life,  and 
organize  religion  as  a  family  bond,  it  may  be 
that  marriage  is  the  providential  vow,  while,  in 
strange  opposition  to  the  primitive  times,  celi- 
bacy is  now  the  easy  choice  of  worldly  indul- 
gence. We  are  quite  firm  in  the  faith  that  a 
truer  religious  purpose  would  reinaugurate  mar- 


riage as  the  decree  of  God  and  ike  blesang 
of  humanity,  alike  by  putting  an  imperatiTe 
check  upon  all  licentious  indulgence,  and  mov- 
ing all  men  and  women  who  are  drawn  together 
by  a  true  congeniality  to  unite  their  hearts  and 
homes,  under  God*s  blessing,  more  earnest  to 
follow  His  will  and  their  own  holiest  instindB 
than  to  wait  upon  tbe  world*s  fashions  and  pol> 
icy,  until  tbe  inexorable  years  shall  call  tbera 
childless,  and  perhaps  heartless,  to  tbe  graye. 
Then  hotels  and  monster  boarding-houses,  filled 
with  celibates  who  are  not  always  m(Hiks  or 
nuns,  would  dwindle,  and  true  homes  of  has- 
bands,  wives,  and  children  woold  arise  in  their 
place. 

We  are  perhaps  writing  in  a  too  sober  vein, 
and  we  might  more  easily  indulge  in  ready  sat- 
ire over  the  infirmities  of  wives  and  the  mishaps 
of  married  life.  But  we  are  willing  to  err  on 
tb6  right  side,  and  say  our  poor  word  most  heart- 
ily for  the  good  wife,  and  for  every  principle 
and  institution  that  gives  her  light  to  the  home 
and  tbe  social  circle,  and  raises  up  children  to 
call  her  blessed,  and  to  be  themselves  a  blessing 
to  the  nation  and  tbe  world.  Surely,  so  far  as 
our  own  America  is  concerned,  tbe  best  of  all 
missionaries  for  our  new  and  old  States  are 
good  wives,  and  tbe  homes,  afiections,  and  prin- 
ciples that  go  with  them. 


NEXT  YEAR 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOCLTON. 

THE  lark  is  singiDg  gayly  in  the  meadow. 
The  sun  is  rising  o'er  the  &r  blue  hills. 
But  she  is  gone,  the  music  of  whose  talking 

Was  sweeter  than  the  tones  of  summer  rills. 
Sometimes  I  see  the  blue-bells  blooming  in  the  forest, 

And  think  of  her  blue  eyes; 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  hear  the  rustle  of  her  garments — 
'Tis  but  the  wind's  low  sighs. 

I  see  the  sunbeams  trail  along  the  orchard, 

And  fall,  in  thought,  to  tangling  up  her  hair; 
And,  sometimes,  round  the  sihless  lips  of  childhood, 

Breaks  forth  a  smile  such  as  she  used  to  wear. 
But  never  any  pleasant  thing  around,  above  us, 

Seems  to  me  like  her  love — 
More  lofty  than  the  skies  that  bend  and  brighten  o'er  us, 

More  constant  than  the  dove. 

She  walks  no  more  beside  me  in  the  morning, 

She  meets  me  not  on  any  summer  eve; 
But  once,  at  night,  I  heard  a  low  voice  calling, 

"  Oh,  faithful  friend,  thou  hast  not  long  to  grieve  I" 
Next  yeaf,  when  larks  are  singing  gayly  in  the  meadow, 

I  shall  not  hear  their  tone, 
But  she,  in  the  dim,  far-off  country  of  the  stranger, 

Will  walk  no  more  alone. 
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OUR  QUEER  PAPA: 

A    CASE   OP   OKOANIC   AFFECTION, 
I. 

r'  was  glorious  June  at  the  summer  resort  of 
Old  Babyland.  Bathing  the  world  about 
that  placid  place  in  rose,  and  gold,  and  luxuri- 
ous shadow ;  thrilling  the  ear  with  bee  mur- 
murs and  the  sighs  of  grain  swept  by  the  gales 
afield ;  beaming  in  the  ripples  of  the  close-by 
lake,  with  a  smile  that  said,  '*Come  lie  on  mj 
breast — be  kissed  by  me  !**  flooding  with  a  peace- 
ful yet  earnest  sense  of  delicious  life,  all  men, 
women,  boys,  girls,  babies,  trees — universal  be- 
ing, that  dwelt  in  the  fragrant  tranquillity  of 
Old  Babyland ! 

Oh,  that  was  a  beautiful  place !  Grood  peo- 
ple who  go  to  the  springs — surf-floundering  pub- 
lic whom  I  love — ^ye  who  do  all  summer  the 
same  things  ye  have  been  doing  all  winter,  in 
hotter  places  and  with  less  room  to  do  them 
in,  perennial  six-times-a-day  dressers,  bore-mar- 
tjnred,  bill-distressed,  mosquito-bitten,  sulphur- 
drenched  souls— envy  me  !  For  Old  Babyland 
is  a  nook  among  the  mountains,  far,  far  up  on 
the  very  top  of  Sullivan  County,  where  fashion 
cometh  not,  but  home-happiness  goeth  vrith  you 
— ^where  nature  has  never  been  dethroned,  and 
civilization  sits  from  June  to  September  at  her 
feet,  drinking  in  her  eloquent  music,  learning 
her  wise,  sweet  lessons  with  a  joyful  meekness. 
To  the  wide  piazzas  of  the  Mansion  House,  close 
by  the  singing  ripples  and  the  thickets  of  laurel- 
rose,  among  the  highland  birches,  and  beeches, 
and  evergreens,  solaced  by  the  birds  and  the 
echoes  of  Kaw-na-ong-ga,  "The  lake  that  ever 
is  silver- white,*'  come  the  fathers,  the  mothers, 
the  young  men  and  maidens,  and  the  little  chil- 
dren, to  live  their  too  short  three  months  of 
hearty  simplicity,  loving  one  another,  each  truth- 
ful with  each,  gathering  cheek-roses  and  eye- 
dew,  and  growing  strong  for  the  labors  that 
must  meet  them  again  on  the  autumn  verge  of 
Old  Babyland.  To  be  there,  oh  my  friends, 
was  like  taking  a  run  out  into  Paradise  for  a 
short  vacation  from  natural  depravity. 

Old  Babyland  was  a  surprise  to  me — alto- 
gether. All  day  I  had  been  jolted  in  an  ancient 
stage  over  a  road  described  by  an  Irish  friend 
of  mine  as  being  half-way  up  the  second  hill 
before  you  were  down  the  first — along  all  sorts 
of  highly  dangerous  and  picturesque  precipices 
— through  tan  bark  peelings,  all  overflowed  by 
black  tarns,  where  the  great  dead  trees  stood 
like  monster,  unsheeted  ghosts,  shivering,  ankle 
deep,  in  the  chill  waters  of  Styx,  as  they  waited 
for  a  Charon  who  would  not  come.  And  of  a 
sudden,  at  sundown,  we  burst  without  warning 
upon  Old  Babyland;  right  out  of  the  dense, 
dark  pines,  as  one  might  say,  pop !  or  that  other 
word  of  traditional  celerity,  the  name  of  the  late 
John  Robinson. 

It  was  liice  feeling  in  the  pocket  of  a  queer, 
old,  cast-oflf  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  pulling  out 
a  gold  ea^le.  To  an  author,  that  would  be  a 
delightful  surprise ;  but  not  so  great  a  one  as 
this  exqnbite  place,  with  all  its  specialities  of 


lake  and  cloud,  beautiful,  natural  women,  man- 
ly men,  wild,  little,  happy  children,  and  hearty 
welcome. 

On  the  day  after  I  arrived  there,  the  Old 
Babylanders  had  "a  celebration."  I  forget 
what  it  was  for,  but  no  matter ;  they  had  them 
almost  all  the  time,  and  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Sometimes  somebody*s  birthday  was 
the  auspicious  occasion;  then  again  it  was  a 
new  wharf  for  the  pleasure-boats,  which,  by  the 
unbounded  munificence  and  sleepless  industry 
of  somebody  else  among  the  gentlemen,  had 
been  erected  for  the  Old  Babylanders,  and  must 
be  consecrated  with  speeches,  feasting,  and  song. 
The  beauty  of  Old  Babyland  was  this  peculiar- 
ity— that  we  all  looked  through  rose-colored, 
convex  spectacles  at  every  little  pleasant  thing, 
till  it  •seemed  big  and  beautiful  enough  to  be 
commemorated  by  perpetual  libations.  I  ver- 
ily believe  that  if  Mr.  W.  Dubbleyew,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  community,  had 
bought  a  new  pair  of  boots  without  keeping  it 
very  private,  we  should  all  of  us  have  taken 
him  out  with  us  six  miles  to  a  grove  behind  a 
potato  patch,  and  made  him  put  them  on,  in 
connection  with  a  congratulatory  address,  an 
original  poem,  and  six  songs  composed  for  the 
occasion  to  popular  airs.  After  which,  we 
should  probably  have  had  a  corn-roast  and  some 
lemonade.        ' 

The  day  of  this  partictdar  celebration  opened 
clear  and  fair.  Kaw-na-ong-ga  was  more  sil- 
very than  ever.  The  breeze  was  a  delicious 
southeastern.  All  nature  appeared  ready  for 
the  picnic  with  us. 

That  is  the  difiference  between  to\>n  and  coun- 
try happinesses.  Be  jolly  in  the  woods,  and 
all  out-doors  will  seem  going  on  your  good 
time  with  you.  But  who  ever  expects  Stew- 
art's, or  Tiffany's,  or  Haughwout's  to  show  any 
exhilaration  at  the  fact  that  he  is  going  to  hear 
Gazzaniga  in  **  Linda,"  or  to  Mrs.  Feudejoie's 
grand  fancy  ball  ? 

Amidst  these  sympathetic  surroundings  I 
frisked  along,  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  An  au- 
thor getting  up  his  susceptibility  to  the  pictur- 
esque, washing  the  mussed  soul  he  had  worn 
through  all  the  winter  galas  of  town  in  the 
great  bath  of  forest  etlier,  blue-ing  it  in  that 
sky  which  is  warranted  to  take  out  all  sallow- 
ness. 

There  were  two  detachments  to  our  picnic 
party  that  day— No.  1,  the  Oldsters ;  No.  2,  the 
Youngsters — a  state  of  things  which  seldom  oc- 
curred at  Old  Babyland,  where  we  were  all  chil- 
dren for  the  summer,  and  wrinkles  dropped  out 
of  their  significancy  as  territorial  boundaries  of 
life,  becoming  only  ideal  lines  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  But  to-day  the  children  took  it  into 
their  little  heads  to  picnic  by  themselves — to  see 
how  it  would  seem  to  have  their  own  particular 
jollity;  and,  as  an  Aninent  favor,  they  made 
me  the  only  exception  among  the  big  ones,  and 
took  me  along  because  I  could  tell  mouse-stories. 

In  a  little,  cramped,  baby  hand,  with  the  let- 
ters snagging  up  grotesquely  against  one  an- 
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other  like  rows  of  kaatUj-stacked  muskets,  the 
sagest  and  most^xecative  of  my  juTeniles  had 
prepared  the  following  programme  for  the  day : 

PROGRAlfME— <A  Fao-bimilx). 
1.  Getting  our  things  on  and  Walking  there 
S   fixing  the  Table  and  enfeertainlog  each  other 
3.  A  Moase-etory,  from  Mr.  Chaile«  Washington  Bird. 
4  Ahartylangh. 
6.  A  song  from  Mr.  C  w.  Bird 
6,  Oats  peas  beans  and  Bariey  groirs 
7th,  Getting  ready  to  go  home 
6.  Going  Home. 

IL 

I  had  finished  my  moose-stoiy,  and  was  an- 
swering as  fast  as  I  could  all  sorts  of  questions 
as  to  what  became  of  the  little  fellow  after- 
ward, and  whether  his  tail,  which  had  been  cut 
off  by  the  trap,  ever  grew  out  again,  when  I  saw 
a  Tcry  pretty  face  peering  out  with  a  l<)ok  of 
intense  interest  from  a  clump  of  rhododendrons 
which  concealed  the  rest  of  its  possessor.  The 
children  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  jumped  up  from  their  seats  on  the 
dead  pine-leaves,  ciying,  "Clear  out — go  away 
— ^you're  grown  up!" 

Elsie  Landon — that  was  the  interloper's  name 
— emerged  from  her  screen,  and  lifting  her  lit- 
tle white  hands  in  pleading  gesture,  said, 

**  Please — please — let  me  stay  here  with  you. 
I  like  it  BO  much — and  I  am  not  very  big." 

That  last  was  true.  It  was  equally  troe  that 
she  was  not  very  little.  And  truer  yet,  if  there 
can  be  any  comparative  of  that  adjective,  that 
had  you  been  asked  whether  she  was  child  or 
woman,  you  would  not  have  known  where  to 
put  her.  Whether  she  was  a  child  with  one  of 
those  wonderful  body-outstripping  minds,  or  a 
woman  with  a  great  unsoilod  heart  that  had  not 
forgotten  its  snatches  of  cradle  talk  with  the 
angels,  I  don't  know  to  this  day. 

But  as  she  stood  there — a  visible  fact  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  rigid  youngster-judges — I 
doubt  whether  any  such  philosophic  analysis 
much  occupied  their  minds.  She  looked  so 
very  young  just  then,  as  she  stood  pleading,  that 
the  instinct  rather  than  the  logic  of  the  children 
said,  *'Let  her  stay  I"     So  she  staid. 

Her  age,  as  we  count  years,  was  eighteen. 
Her  form,  the  freshly  blossomed  woman ;  her 
height,  five  feet ;  her  complexion,  marble  struck 
through  with  rose  flush.  Pygmalion^s  statue 
wife  wore  the  same  when  she  first  woke  in  his 
arms  to  know  she  was  a  woman.  Her  hair, 
dark,  waving,  glossy  brown,  drooped  low  be- 
hind. Eyes  of  the  same  dye,  large,  long  lashed, 
and  thonghtful.  Her  nose  just  aquiline  enough 
not  to  be  Grecian;  her  month,  rose-buds  that 
kissed  each  other,  but  altogether  too  varying 
from  the  unrestrained  wood-laugh  to  the  grave 
look  of  puzzle  when  she  said,  **  Why  I  do  you 
think  so?**  to  be  measured  like  the  ruins  in  a 
guide-book.  I  told  you  of  her  little  white  bands 
— shall  I  speak  of  the  twiflkUng  wondroas  little 
feet?  The  ferns  that  she  flitted  over  were 
kissed  by  them  and  did  not  tell.  Nor  will  I. 
Though  a  little  foot,  and  an  ankle  that  melts 
into  it  out  of  its  own  smallness,  are  not  the 


least  gifts  of  a  beautiful  girL  And  Elsie  Lan- 
don was  beautiful. 

Now  I  hope  you  will  know  why  I  thought,  u 
the  girl  sat  leaning  her  round,  shining  little 
head  against  the  trunk  of  the  birch  whose  root 
served  her  as  chair,  that  she  was  an  olject  veiy 
well  worth  being  looked  at. 

<«  What  in  the  world  put  it  in  your  bndn  to 
come  here  among  the  babies  ?"*  said  L  **Tlie 
grown-up  people  are  all  dying  to  bear  yon  sing; 
and  there  are  at  least  six  very  good-lookiag 
yonng  gentlemen  among  their  party,  any  one 
of  whom  would  give  his  best  trout  rod  for  the 
pleasure  of  showing  yon  some  new  walk  through 
the  woods,  or  a  blossomy  bank  that  was  partic- 
ularly retired  and  romantic.  Yet  here  you  are 
with  the  children !" 

**  I  was  a  child  myself  not  a  day  ago^**  an- 
swered Elsie  Landon;  **and,  do  yon  kiiow,  I 
believe  I  never  got  quite  over  it.  At  home,  in 
New  York,  when  they  want  me  to  come  down 
stairs  and  entertain  company,  just  as  like  as  not 
I  will  be  sailing  paper-boata,  and  making  be- 
lieve the  pictures  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
are  a  sea-buried  city,  just  like  the  pretty  Nor- 
man storyV  I  sometimes  blow  bubbles  too— 
though  you  mustn*t  tell  any  one.  I  know  it  b 
dreadfully  im|»oper." 

It  was  very  natural  that,  under  the  dreom- 
stances,  I  should  have  done  just  as  I  did.  Tbe 
tremendous  yawning  chasm  between  twenty-fire 
and  eighteen  made  mo  feel  very  paternal.  The 
children  were  not  noticing  they  had  come  to 
that  part  of  their  programme  marked  as  the 
<*harty  laugh,"  and  needed  no  assistance  from 
us ;  so  I  took  the  little  white  hand  in  mine  as  a 
favorite  gray-headed  uncle  might  have  done, 
kept  it  there,  caressing  it  tenderly,  and  said, 

**Yes,  Elsie,  you  need  an  older,  an  exft- 
rienced  person,  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  to  advise  you,  to  teach  yon— eome- 
body  like — ^like  me — ^for  instance."  WbereBpoo 
I  felt,  and  perhaps  looked,  a  hundred  years  old. 

"Oh,  that  is  the  very  thing!"  cried  Ekie, 
clapping  her  hands ;  **  the  very  thing  I  have 
wanted,  oh,  so  long !  And  may  I  always  come 
to  you  when  I  don't  know  what  to  do?  When 
papa  keeps  on  smoking  and  says,  *  Jnstasyon 
please,  dear,'  and  mamma  never  stops  knitting 
endless  Shetland  shawls,  but  answers,  *Askyonr 
father' — ^may  I  come  then  ?" 

Exactly,  that  was  the  very  time.  And  I 
would  always  tell  her  the  infallibly  right  thing 
to  do  or  say.  I,  the  dispassionate  and  reliable 
Delphi,  aged  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  vas 
settled.     And  it  would  be  splendid. 

Just  then  all  the  children  got  through  their 
hearty  laugh  and  began  to  cry  out,  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  little  Julia  Post,  the  infant  man- 
ager who  held  the  programme,  "A  song— • 
song,  from  Mr.  C.  Washington  Bird !" 

I  sing  a  very  good  baritone — have  taken  » 
prominent  part  in  several  private  operas— vl7 
was  it,  then,  that  my  voice  Altered  in  the  caden- 
zas of  the  frog  that  would  a  wooing  go  witboit 
any  regard  to  the  peculiar  preferences  of  his 
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mother?  Probably  because  I  was  somewhat 
oppressed  by  the  responsibility  of  having  become 
the  counselor  of  Old  Bubyland's  pi^ettiest  girl 
on  the  first  day  of  my  acquaintance  with  her. 

When  I  had  concluded  the  last  trill— dwell- 
ing with  delightful  effect  upon  the  *^  Uey,  says 
Anthony  Uoly !" — we  all  stood  up  in  a  ring  upon 
the  pine  leaves  and  had  **Oats  peas  beans." 
Oh,  such  frank  exhibitions  of  preference  I  such 
guileless  selections  of  the  best  loved,  without 
fear  of  outsiders!  Why  in  the  world  must 
children  alone  possess  this  charming  gift  of  gen- 
nine  loving  and  free  confession  ?  I  believe  that, 
when  the  golden  age  comes  back  again,  the 
poor,  young,  honest  book-keeper  down  town, 
the  author  who  has  only  brains,  will  come  up 
to  dance  *^Oats  peas  beans"  with  their  best 
beloved  in  Madison  Square,  and  manfully  call 
the  young  ladies  into  the  ring  to  chant  the  child- 
marriage  lay  together  with  a  maturer  meaning ; 
while  the  retired  brokers  and  brokeresses,  who 
own  the  maids,  now  no  longer  frowning,  will 
gild  the  choral  scene  with  ratifying  smiles.  But 
that  is  kept  for  the  by-and-by. 

At  last  I  found  myself  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle— an  object  to  be  kiiised  and  wedded.  The 
little  girl  who  had  called  me  in  just  grazed  my 
lips  with  her  own  and  then  ran  away.  After 
which,  with  one  shout,  my  young  Old  Baby- 
landers  cried  that  I  must  call  for  some  one. 

"  Little  Mary  Post  I"  No— Mr.  Bird's  mus- 
tache would  scratch  her.  **  Lizzie  Lincoln, 
then!"  She  had  been  kissed  enough  for  one 
day.  I  declare — ^it  was  a  regular  conspiracy — 
all  the  little  girls  excused  themselyes,  and,  be- 
fore I  knew  it,  I  had  named  the  whole  ring, 
clear  around  to  Elsie  Landon.  As  1  came  to 
her  1  stopped  and  hesitated — she  stood  there, 
blushing  at  the  prospective  possibility  of  being 
kissed,  and  looked  the  woman  to  such  a  degree 
that,  had  her  application  been  made  then,  the 
children  would  have  denied  her  leave  to  stay, 
as  being  utterly  too  grown  up.  Really,  for  a 
minute  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  But,  boys 
and  girls,  all  the  ring  down  to  the  tiniest,  be- 
gan to  clamor  for  my  choice,  crying,  **  Take 
her!  take  her!"  and  that  decided  me  to  regard 
it  as  child- play,  and  do  as  1  would  have  done 
fifteen  yeai-s  be/bre.  1  clasped  the  timid  white 
hand  in  my  own,  and  led  Elsie  into  the  middle, 
laying,  **  Are  you  willing?  It  is  ail  play,  you 
know — besides,  I  am  to  be  your  monitor,  and  it 
pleases  them  so." 

Pleases  tliem! — ^venerable  hypocrite  of  one 
score  and  five!  Yet  a  downright  fib  would 
have  been  hardly  too  much  depravity  to  risk  for 
•uch  a  chance. 

**Op<n  the  ring 
And  take  ber  in. 
And  kiss  ber  when  you^ve  got  her  int'* 

So  our  lips  met.  Well  was  it  that  the  children 
laughed  and  thought  it  good  sport — well  was  it 
that  that  laughter  woke  me  up  from  my  dream 
of  ravishment — or,  so  far  as  Mr.  Charles  Wash- 
ington Bird  had  any  thing  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject, we  should  have  been  kissing  there  even 


unto  this  day — a  monument  as  enduring  as  Lot's 
wife,  and  several  biliion  times  as  pleasant. 

For  as  the  honey-bee  dallies  with  the  lark- 
spur, and  flirts  about  the  spirca,  and  just  bends 
the  tall  spear  of  the  golden  rod,  but,  coming  to 
the  purple  -  stamened  lily,  absolutely  lavishes 
himself  thereon,  and  dies  sinking  within  her 
wondrous  sweet  abode,  with  a  sense  of  long- 
sought  fitness  found  at  last,  so  did  1 — (who  in  my 
wanderings  had  kissed  I  Uyrian  girls  under  their 
plane-trees  between  moonlight  and  the  Adrian 
Sea,  maidens  of  Madrid  through  the  jalousies 
whose  blissfully  tormenting  bars  let  in  nothing 
else  but  starlight ;  yea,  let  me  speak  the  truth 
though  my  ears  be  boxed— one  or  two  of  my 
own  sweet  countrywomen  also) — ^kiss  Elsie  Lan- 
don. For  those  lips  of  hers — 1  could  swear  it 
— ^were  an  ut>tasted  fountain,  kept  pure  and 
nectarine  for  me  to  come  to  them ;  and  I  bad 
come.  My  only  grief  was  that  /  had  ever  kissed 
any  one  before. 

Very  rosy,  and  much  prettier  thereby,  Miss 
Landon  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  ring  again, 
and  the  little  holder  of  the  programme  declared 
the  fact  that  the  glass  of  this  day's  celebration 
had  now  been  drained  to  the  dregs  numbers  7 
and  8 — "  Getting  ready  to  go  home'*  and  "  Go- 
ing home" — ^which  performances  time  accom- 
plished. 

That  evening  I  sat  on  the  broad  piazza  of  the 
Old  Babyland  Mansion  House,  smuking  my 
plantation.  1  was  buried  in  the  deepest  thought. 
The  laugh  of  fox-and-geese  playing  ciiildren 
thrilled  at  my  very  elbow — the  gay  promcnaders 
marched  hither  and  thither  behind  me,  flinging 
as  they  went.  And  from  far  off  on  the  lake 
came  the  shrill  cry  of  rowers  trying  the  cove 
and  headlaifd  echoes.  I  noticed  none  of  them. 
Suddenly  came  a  little  footfall  close  by  my  chair, 
and  a  pathetic  young  face,  half  in  shadow,  half 
in  moonlight,  bent  over  -my  shoulder, 

*' Are  you  sick  to-night,  Mr.  Bird?" 

1  started,  and  saw  Elsie. 

**No,  I  am  not  sick,  thank  yon,  but  asking 
myself  questions.  And  having  been  brought 
up  to  be  dutiful  to  my  superiors,  1  hare  the 
habit  of  being  so  to  mjrsclf,  and  always  listen 
very  profoundly  till  I  have  a  right  to  answer. 
But  thit  question  1  can't  answer  myself— per- 
haps you  can.  Let  me  get  you  a  chair — here 
— sit  down,  please." 

**  Oh,  thank  you !     Nowfor  your  catechism." 

**  Very  well — here  it  is.  I  kissed  you  to-day 
— ^yott  were  not  angry?" 

"No — that  is — ^yes — no — I  mean  no;  but  I 
am  afraid  papa  and  mamma  would  think  it  was 
very  improper." 

"Very  well  answered  for  No.  1.  Now  for 
No.  2.  Were  you  ever  kissed  before  by  any 
gentleman  since  yon  h^ve  been  a  woman  ?" 

**  Whut  a  funuy  question  on  the  part  of  sau- 
cy Mr.  Bird!  *• 

**  Never  mind ;  au'^wcr  it,  unless  you  have 
great  objections.  1  ask  because  1  very  much 
want  to  know." 

"  1  was  always  as  much  a  woman  as  I  am 
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now;  except,  perhaps,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  would  not  have  made  me  blush  to  be 
kissed.  Since  then,  nobody  eyer  did  it  but 
papa,  till  you.     Does  that  do  ?** 

"  Perfectly ;  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you." 

**  But  why  did  you  want  to  know  ?" 

**I  hope,  certainly,  to  tell  yon  some  time. 
Just  now,  shall  we  walk  with  the  rest?" 

"If  you  please,  I  should  like  to." 

My  own  questioning  was  at  an  end.  I  knew 
what  I  had  suspected,  and  I  resolved  that,  come 
what  might,  so  far  as  a  kind  Providence  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bird  could  co-operate  harmoniously, 
nobody  thenceforth  but  I  should  kiss  Elsie  Lan- 
don.  The  resolution  was  quickly  taken,  and 
strengthened  by  an  hour's  walk  thereafter,  in 
which  her  little  soft  hand  was  drawn  more  close- 
ly than  utility  demanded  against  the  lid  of  the 
heart  which  kept  the  resolution  in. 
III. 

The  father  of  Elsie  Landon  was  a  mighty 
queer  old  gen tleman .  One  of  those  men  whose 
constitution  is  so  mixed  with  antagonist  ele- 
ments that  yon  wonder  how  they  erer  manage 
to  get  a  unanimous  vote  of  their  faculties  upon 
any  action  of  life.  He  was  rich,  very  rich ; 
such  people  often  are ;  but  how  they  succeed  in 
business  is  a  problem.  His  manner  was  as 
vacillating  as  this :  He  would  suddenly  snatch 
up  a  chair,  pound  it  down  in  four  or  five  places, 
look  at  his  watch,  whistle,  and  finally  conclude 
to  stand  up.  Elsie's  improprieties  he  frequent- 
ly treated  by  saying,  "  HorriUe  I  really  I  seem 
to  be  in  a  bad  dream !  Well,  I  shall  have  to 
confine  you  to  your  room ;  go,  reflect.  Why, 
bless  me !  here  are  the  horses  at  the  door.  El- 
sie, wouldn't  yon  like  to  ride  'rouild  the  lake, 
my  love  ?" 

So  he  was  in  every  thing.  At  that  time  I 
used  to  think,  however,  that  the  prevailing  tend- 
ency of  the  creature  was  bad — savage — if  any 
thing  prevailing  could  be  asserted  of  such  a  char- 
acter. For  he  made  Elsie  cry  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  by  blurting  out  upon  her  in  his 
fierce  way,  or  thwarting  some  little  child-woman 
taste  of  hers,  whose  delicacy  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate ;  and  many  a  time  did  I  wish  that  Sol- 
omon had  left  some  maxim  appropriate  to  the 
regulation  of  paternal  relations  as  well  as  filial, 
like  **  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  papa."  In 
which  case  I  should  have  liked  to  be  Elsie's  proxy. 

I  was  in  love  with  his  daughter.  I  loved  her 
as  child — I  loved  her  as  woman — and  that  love 
was  all  the  broader  and  deeper  for  attaching  it- 
self to  all  the  multitudinous  lights  and  shades 
of  her  nature  in  both  aspects.  But  then,  the 
old  gentleman  was  worth — nobody  knew  how 
much ;  and  I — nobody  knew  how  little.  Sim- 
ply a  good-looking  gentleman  with  brains,  who 
had  published. 

I  tell  you,  the  question  how  I  should  ever 
get  her  was  a  puzzle.  It  looked  at  me  at  din- 
ner from  the  Landon  family,  across  the  castor ; 
it  lay  like  a  handful  of  toast-cmmbs  in  my  bed 
at  ni^ht ;  it  accompanied  me,  like  a  bad  prism, 


in  the  rowing  parties  at  night,  and  sallowed  the 
moonlight  And  still  the  lips  Uiat  I  had  kiss- 
ed in  *^oat8  peas  beans'* — that  in  some  clime 
where  the  stars  blessed  lovers  I  would  kiss  for 
evermore — seemed  growing,  day  by  day,  fur- 
ther off  from  my  possession,  airier  and  yet  air- 
ier possibilities. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  favorably  of  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Kaw-na-ong-ga  as  a  permanent 
residence. 

At  last  something  happened.  It  was  about  a 
week  after  the  celebration — the  celebration  m 
particular,  for  the  Old  Babylanders  had  got  tq> 
a  dozen  since  that — that  I  rowed  across  the  lake, 
entirely  by  myself,  to  a  secluded  spot  among  the 
evergreens  of  the  further  bank,  known  among 
onr  pleasantly  grandiloquent  comnranity  as  Li- 
on's Den.  Had  the  name  been  a  true  indi- 
cation of  its  character,  I  should  have  hastened 
there  with  more  cheerful  alacrity.  I  felt  as 
if  a  large  fellow,  of  the  tawny  species,  who 
had  not  been  at  dinner  for  three  days,  would  be 
grateful  company  in  my  present  state  of  mind. 

One  of  those  many  light-draught  Old  Baby- 
land  boats,  which  a  child  could  manage  alone, 
was  there  before  me,  beached  on  the  bright  sand 
under  the  spruces.  And  on  the  stem-seat  lay 
— as  our  venerable  and  jolly  Old  Babyland  com- 
modore used  to  say,  in  advertising  wai£i  at  the 
breakfast-table — **a  splendid  lady's  gipsy  hat, 
for  which  an  owner  was  wanted." 

I  entered  Lion's  Den.  No  lion  was  there — 
bnt  Elsie  Landon,  thrown  down  in  abandon 
among  Uie  ferns,  and  crying  bitterly. 

For  a  moment  I  doubted  whether  to  beat  re- 
treat as  an  intruder,  or  stay  as  a  comforter. 
But  the  young  girl  heard  my  step,  and  as  she 
looked  up  her  face  of  startled  hopelessness  de- 
cided me.  I  drew  near  her,  and  in  a  gentle 
voice  said,  **Mis8  Landon — Elsie — have  you 
forgotten  the  counselor  to  whom  yon  were  to 
come  in  trouble  ?" 

Her  great  brown  eyes  looked  np  questioning- 
ly  through  their  cloud,  and  she  answered,  **I 
wonder  if  you  could  help  me  ?" 

*'  To  any  extent,  dear  child.  Try  me  and 
see!" 

**  Very  well,  then.  You  are  the  trouble.''  I 
started. 

''Tes.  The  children  have  been  talking  all 
over  the  house  about  our — onr — 'oats  peas 
beans'  doings,  and  they  have  come  to  papa's 
ears.  Oh !  he  went  on  dreadfully,  I  can  tell 
you  I  He  said  it  was  the  most  shockingly  im- 
proper thing  he  had  ever  heard  of.  In  New 
York  State  he  said  that  no  ceremony  was  ne- 
cessary to  marry  people ;  the  least  confession 
that  you  took  each  other  was  enough ;  and  in 
this  disgraceful  country — so  he  talked — it  was 
whiz  I  bang !  and  you  were  married  before  your 
own  eyes  without  knowing  it.  Tlien  said  he, 
'Farewell  forever — depart,  undntifnl  child- 
leave  my  gray  hairs  in  shame,  and  be  his — the 
penniless  one's.  You  are  married  to  him  al- 
ready !'  Oh  dear,  dear,  it  is  dreadful !"  And 
she  wept  again  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
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*'  Is  it  dreadful,  dear  little  Elsie,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed,  in  that  way  which  is  so  im- 
propy,  and  to  any  one  who  don't  love  yon,  bat 
was  in  play.  Oh,  oh !  do  you  know  law  ?  Am 
I  your  wife  ?'* 

"No,  yon  are  not  now.  But  if  you  nerer 
are  I  shall  not  have  any.*' 

"What,  Mr.  Bird!" 

"  Only  this.  That  I  kissed  you  last  Thurs- 
day. It  was  the  first  time  you  had  been  kissed 
since^ — well,  since  you  were  less  a  child  than 
you  are  now,  in  some  respects.  At  that  time 
I  made  myself  two  promises.  One  was,  that 
you  should  never  kiss  any  body  else ;  another 
was,  that  I  never  wonld  kiss  any  girl  but  you. 
If  I  can't  keep  the  first,  then  I  will  the  last. 
Elsie  Landon,  you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world 
—do  you  love  me?  Which  promise  shall  I 
keep  ?" 

"Keep  the  first"  So  faintly  and  timidly 
was  it  spoken,  that  the  words  seemed  to  fall  on 
their  very  threshold,  driven  back  from  a  portal 
closed  by  my  own  lips.  And  the  kiss  was  long 
— ^for  it  wa§in  loneliness,  and  how  sweet  those 
things  are  I 

My  inner  Daniel  was  at  peace  with  his  lions. 

"  Let  us  be  married  this  very  day ;  let  us  run 
away  to  do  it ;  let  it  be  a  clandestine  match.*' 

These  were  the  very  words  I  spoke,  in  spite 
of  long  precedent,  in  the  teeth  of  gray  author- 
ity, and  notwithstanding  the  saw,  old  as  the 
hills,  that  runaway  matches  are  unhappy  ones ; 
for  I  never  yet  saw  the  man  or  the  woman 
wretched  in  such  a  marriage  that  would  not 
have  been  equally  so  in  any ;  and  I  have  been 
groomsman  at  two  affairs  of  that  sort  which 
have  turned  out  admirably— deliciously.  You 
may  depend  upon  it,  no  man  ever  induces  a 
girl  to  run  away  with  him  unless  they  both  love 
one  another  so  much  that  they  are,  before  Heav- 
en, man  and  wife  already — barring  the  case  of 
some  hypocritical  he-lover  in  search  of  money, 
when  it  is  the  fault  of  the  family  that  he  wasn't 
kicked  out  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, before  matters  became  serious. 

But  I  did  not  mean  to  preach  a  sermon.  I 
will  only  say  that,  tearfully  but  not  reluctantly, 
Elsie  consented  to  flee  with  me  from  her  dom- 
ineering father  and  the  mother  who  was  his  serf. 
Both  loved,  but,  thank  Heaven,  not  like  me ! 
•  IV. 

Our  going  was  by  night.  Twelve  o'clock  saw 
us  behind  the  bays  that  for  nearly  an  hour  had 
been  waiting  us  on  the  hill  beyond  the  Man- 
sion House.  A  word  to  the  driver,  and  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  railroad — a  way  twenty-five 
miles  long. 

Nestling  against  the  heart  for  which  she  had 
given  all  things,  Elsie  rode  snugly  wrapped 
in  my  great  traveling  cloak,  undistinguishable 
from  me,  as  an  emblem  of  our  oneness  which 
was  shortly  to  be.  And  I  called  to  mind  how 
many  times  I  had  stood  on  station  platforms  to 
see  the  night  trains  come  in,  and  beholding 
through  the  windows  strong  man-forms,  each 


with  his  best  loved  so  deliciously  ensconced  in 
his  bosom  of  protection,  had  said  in  bitterness, 
"When  will  this  be  for  me?  Ah,  Heaven! 
shall  I  always  journey  by  night  and  alone  ?" 
And  now — ^thing  most  unlooked  for  I — ^it  was  for 
me. 

Do  you  ask  if,  through  the  clatter  of  fast  hur- 
rying hoofs,  the  forest  sighings,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  our  close-pressed  hearts,  something  like 
a  cold,  sharp  voice  was  not  audible,  asking  that 
bad  question,  "  How  will  you  live,  sweet  fools  ?" 
Perhaps  so,  but  it  was  answered  reverently  and 
thus:  "He  who  made  love  will  care  for  the 
loving. "  We  did  not  permit  that  first  conscious- 
ness of  mutual  possession  to  be  a  thing  of  pangs. 

The  sky  was  on  the  hither  edge  of  its  morn- 
ing gray  when  we  came  to  the  railroad.  There 
were  still  two  hours  before  the  next  train ;  we 
devoted  them  to  two  of  the  necessary  vital  func- 
tions, breakfast  and  getting  married.  But,  for 
fear  of  surprise,  we  did  the  last  first ;  and  as- 
tonishing  a  very  worthy  country  clergyman  firom 
his  pillow,  persuaded  him  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, in  a  state  bordering  on  somnambulism. 
At  six  o'clock  A.M.,  while  the  old  Babylanders 
were  still  as  unconscious,  if  not  as  innocent,  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  as  the  angels, 
my  wife,  by  the  sanctities  of  oats  peas  beans  and 
our  own  love,  became  so  by  the  permission  of 
the  Rev.  Gideon  Plum. 

You  would  have  laughed  to  see  the  little 
house  we  began  life  in  in  New  York.  Just  this 
side  of  Central  Park  (I  write  from  Clinton 
Place)  there  is  a  vast  territory,  you  know,  which 
haut  ton  doth  not  inhabit.  'Fifth  Avenue  comes 
up  to  it,  close  by  the  Reservoir,  splendid  with 
freestone  and  wonderful  cornices  almost  to  the 
very  brink,  then  stops  abruptly,  scents  it  with 
its  rose-and-heliotrope-educated  nose,  and  goes 
no  further.  Or,  if  it  may  be  said  to  go  further, 
it  is  from  that  instant  a  ruined  spendthrift  and 
loafer,  out  at  its  elbows,  mcdchausae,  its  last  vest 
of  graen  turf  at  pawn  to  the  goats,  and  alto- 
gether nasty  and  melancholy.  It  is  a  tract  of 
country  to  which  Civilization  has  never  pushed 
with  her  voice  of  "  Get  out  of  that !"  to  the 
pigs  and  the  shanties. .  Don't  turn  up  your  nose 
again.  Fifth  Avenue  I — we  didn't  live  Mere.  I 
was  going  on  to  say  that  three  blocks  this  side 
of  that,  and  out  of  its  miasma,  on  the  west  side 
of  town,  there  lies  a  middle  land  whose  beau- 
ties as  a  place  of  residence,  I  venturo  to  say, 
not  a  dozen  of  those  people  Imow  who  are  wait- 
ing in  some  big  house  down  town,  sneered  at 
as  not  at  all  "chic,"  till  they  can  afford  to  live 
in  a  tall  narrow  one  on  the  Avenue,  which  is. 
Willows  and  elms  of  age  unregistered  hang  over 
it ;  it  has  a  cabinet-picture  glimpse  of  the  North 
River  on  one  side ;  there  is  cool  grass  th^ro  that 
would  throw  Landor  into  ecstasies ;  and  though 
it  be  not  mid-city,  it  shares  meekly  the  Corpo- 
ration benedictions  of  Croton  and  gas. 

It  was  a  little  bit  of  a  stone-faced  brick  house, 
left  ready  furnished  by  a  family  whose  parents 
had  been  eleyated  by  a  sudden  rise  in  his  pro- 
fessional batter  and  cheese,  and  who  thereupon 
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moved  toward  the  centre  of  things  to  live  in 
style.  It  was  cheap,  retired — wore  honey-suck- 
les, Wistaria  and  Madeira  vines  from  the  eaves 
down  to  the  last  post  of  the  step-railing— and  it 
was  home. 

In  her  blue  morning  dress,  at  the  head  of 
our  first  breakfast-table,  Elsie  was  a  sight  to 
admire.  The  nervons,  bird-like  way  in  which 
her  little  white  hand  flitted  from  ^ea-nrn  to 
milk-pitcher — the  executive  gravity  with  which 
she  measured  lump  after  lump  with  the  tongs 
"to  make  it  just  right" — ^the  matronly  air  with 
which  she  counseled  **our  girl"  to  put  less  soda 
in  the  next  batch  of  muffins,  were  altogether 
such  exhilarating  experiences,  that  I  jumped  up 
and  kissed  her  twice  when  she  handed  me  my 
tea-cup.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  what 
it  was  like  that  I  had  seen  somewhere  until 
toward  the  close  of  breakfast,  when  she  said, 
"Charlie!** 

"Well,  dear?** 

"Doesn't  this  remind  yon  of  an  old  Baby- 
land  celebration?*' 

V. 

All  men  in  New  York  have  to  endure,  as 
well  as  their  wives,  that  marital  hiatus  called 
going  down  town.  I  especially,  for  I  was  a  hard- 
working sub-editor  on  $1500  a  year.  While  I 
was  gone  Elsie  amused  herself  by  studying  Mrs. 
Child's  "Wife's  Kitchen  Collaborator,"  play- 
ing on  the  piano  (fortunately  there  was  one), 
crotcheting  and  embroidering  rainbow-hued  sur- 
prises for  my  birthday,  and  writing  to  let  me 
know  she  was  well  and  lonely,  by  Boyd's  ex- 
press. Our  choicest  books  we  saved  to  read  to- 
gether in  the  evening. 

As  one  of  her  notes  has  to  do  with  the  story, 
I  publish  by  permission  the  following  extract 
from  it : 

"One  of  the  queerest  old  organ-grinders  I 
ever  saw  has  just  gone  away  from  under  the 
window.  I  sat  behind  the  blinds  for  five  min- 
utes listening  to  biln  play  that  Neapolitan  air 
of  yours  that  I  love  so  much,  *  lo  te  voglio  ben' 
assajo  ;*  and  then  I  threw  the  blinds  open  and 
told  him,  in  pretty  good  Italian,  to  wait  till  I  ran 
and  got  my  purse.  He  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand it  at  all ;  but  when  I  came  back,  what  do 
yon  think  the  impudent  fellow  was  doing?  He 
had  actually  set  down  his  organ,  and  was  stand- 
ing on  top  of  it  looking  in  at  the  parlor  window 
and  taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  all  the  furni- 
ture !  I  can  tell  yon,  dear,  that  I  was  scared  I 
I  said  *  Go  away,  bad  one !'  in  all  the  languages 
I  knew  but  English,  and  in  a  loud,  deep  voice, 
but  he  didn't  budge.  Then  I  said  it  in  English, 
but  it  seemed  to  make  him  feci  so  badly  that  I 
^  was  sorry  I  did.  A  tear  rolled  down  his  cheek, 
he  puUed  out  a  very  fine  cambric  handkerchief 
(do  you  think  he  stole  it  ?),  but  pnt  it  back  again 
in  a  hurry  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  an  old  Kos- 
suth hat.  Then  he  took  a  cipar  out  of  his  vest, 
lit  it  with  a  match,  shouldered  his  hand-organ, 
and  went  away.  The  children  next  door  wanted 
him  to  play,  but  he  wouldn't.  I  guess  he  is 
crazy." 


I  took  that  view  of  the  subject  myself^  and 
did  not  feel  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  he  would 
be  there  again.  Bnt  kst  he  should  be  trouble- 
some any  more,  I  feed  the  policeman  ^rbose 
beat  was  close  by  to  look  after  him.  For  an 
evening  or  two  after  that,  I  heard,  on  coming 
home  to  my  little  wife,  no  more  complaints  of 
the  impertinent  music-miller.  I  believe  it  was 
on  the  third  or  fourth  evening  that  Elsie  told 
me  he  had  been  there  again. 

"  What !  passed  the  policeman  ?" 

"No,  he  came  from  the  other  direction  this 
time.  Before  I  knew  it,  as  I  sat  sewing,  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  bell.  Joanna  was  busy  down 
stairs,  so  I  went  to  the  door.  There  he  stood, 
grizzlier  and  more  ragged  than  before,  and  I 
was  so  frightened  that  he  only  bad  time  to  stidt 
this  old  torn  paper  in  my  hand  before  I  locked 
the  door  in  his  face.     Here  it  is,  read  if^ 

On  the  little  dirty  scrap  were  these  words : 

"  Not  bi  angri,  ladi  1  In  ml  contri  bav  Kttel 
girl  moch  same  to  yen.  I  du  yen  no  bed — let 
luk  at  yen  and  plai  tu  yen — that  al  I  want" 

"Well,"  continued  Elsie,  "what  do  you 
think  I  did?"  « 

"Why,  let  him  stand  outside  and  play,  I 
suppose,  love." 

"  No,  I  opened  the  door— be  was  still  stand- 
ing there — and  told  the  poor  pld  fellow  to  come 
in.  He  sat  here  in  the  parlor  and  played  sev- 
eral tunes  for  me.  It  wasn't  a  very  good  organ, 
but  it  made  him  happy  to  turn  it  for  me,  so  I 
let  him  do  it.  He  looked  very  tired  too,  so  I 
had  Joanna  make  him  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich.  I  couldn't  help  thinking  all  the 
time  how  very  improper  poor  dear  papa  would 
have  thought  it  if  he  had  been  here.  By-tbe- 
way,  Charlie,  love,  do  you  think  he  and  mam- 
ma can  have  got  our  letter,  asking  to  be  for- 
given?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Elsie  dear,"  I  replied,  some- 
what sadly ;  "  at  any  rate,  I'm  sure  they  haven't 
answered  it.  But  what  else  about  the  grind- 
er? Fm  afraid  you've  put  yourself  in  danger. 
Some  of  those  men  are  great  impostors  and  bur- 
glars." 

"I  hope  not;  do  you  think  so?  Well,  Fll 
never  do  it  again  then.  After  he  had  played 
out  all  his  airs,  he  began  to  cry  again ;  bnt  I 
said,  *  Don't  —  please  don't  —  poor  man  I'  and 
handed  him  a  quarter.  Then  he  stopped  cry- 
ing, and  laughed — and,  would  you  believe'ii?— 
actually  laid  the  money  on  his  thumb  nnil,  and 
very  quietly  filliped  it  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
room.  I  was  puzzled  whether  to  be  pnnokcd 
or  to  laugh  myself.     Bnt  he  must  be  crazy." 

Just  then  my  eye  caught  a  brown  shred  ly- 
ing on  the  cnrpet  under  the  sofa. 

"Where  did  he  sit,  Elsie?" 

"Over  there— on  the  sofa — but  why  do  yoa 
ask?" 

"  Because  he's  left  one  of  his  dirty  rags  be- 
hind him,"  said  I,  getting  up  and  going  to  re- 
move it  on  the  point  of  my  penknife. 

I  stooped  down,  picked  up  the  offending  frag- 
ment, but  before  I  rang  for  Joanna  to  pnt  it  m 
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the  fire,  was  prompted  by  a  morbid  impulse  to 
look  at  it,  and  see  exactly  how  dingy  the  organ- 
grinder  really  was.     I  held  it  up  to  the  gas. 

"Why!  What— what— really?  Bless  my 
soul!"  • 

It  was  a  $100  bill  on  the  Goodascash  Bank  I 
I  I  looked  at  my  wife,  and  m^hnfe  looked  at 
me.  She,  with  a  face  of  childlike  puzzle — I, 
with  one  of  gathering  wrath.  At  last  I  broke 
forth.  '*  Oh,  the  rascally  counterfeiter!  Thank 
HeaTen,  we  found  it  before  he  could  inform  on 
us — get  a  policeman  to  search  the  house — and 
divert  pursuit  from  himself  to  us  by  laying  the 
crime  on  our  shoulders  !*' 

"But  he  seemed  such  a  kind-hearted  old^ 
man ;  perhaps  he  dropped  it,  husband  dear,  and 
it  may  be  a  great  loss  to  him.** 

**  What !  An  organ-grinder  go  around  drc^ 
ping  $100  bills?  I  rather  think  not,  my  pre- 
cious Elsie !  I  will  tear  it  up  and  get  danger 
out  of  the  way.** 

"Hadn't  you  better  see  whether  it*s  good 
first,  Charlie'?" 

"Dear  me,  no!  But — well,  on  the  whole, 
yes."  So  I  put  it  in  my  pocl^et,  determining 
to  ascertain  on  the  morrow,  though  I  had  little 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  note. 

Going  down  town  in  the  morning  I  found 
the  eqnlTOcal  paper  perfectly  genuine,  and  com- 
ing back,  led  it  with  my  wife  to  restore  to  the 
grinder  should  he  return  again,  at  the  same 
time  entreating  her  under  no  pretext  to  let 
him  enter  the  house.  What  impostors  those 
Italians  were,  pretending  to  be  so  poor,  and 
having  $100  bills  to  lose  I 
VI. 

The  next  pretty  event  I  have  to  chronicle,  is 
my  having  come  home  one  night  to  find  one  of 
the  parlor  window  panes  smashed.  Elsie  had 
been  crjring.  She  said  the  organ  man  had 
been  there  again.  She  showed  him  the  bill,  and 
signed  to  him  that  it  was  his.  He  answered,  in 
pretty  distinct  English,  "  No  such  thing  !'* — then 
tore  off  a  strip  of  the  lining  of  his  coat — tied  up 
a  young  paving-stone  in  it — fired  it  through 
the  sush,  and  left  her,  laughing  at  his  brutal 
exploit  as  if  it  were  good  fun.  Poor  little  timid 
wife !  she  hud  been  so  agitated  as  not  to  dare 
venture  down  stairs  till  I  came. 

A  sweet  state  of  things  met  us  in  the  parlor. 
Broken  glass  all  over  the  floor — fragments  of 
putty  on  the  chair  seats  by  the  window — and 
that  confounded  crazy  Italian's  big  sling  re- 
posing on  the  carpet  under  the  chandelier.  I 
picked  it  up,  untied  it  to  throw  out  the  stone, 
and  with  that  last  what  do  you  think  tumbled 
into  my  hand?  "  Why,  another  $100  bill,  very 
likely." 

Wrong  for  once  in  your  life,  dear  Sir — a  $500 
one. 

Words  can  not  measure  our  stupefaction. 
At  last  I  remembered  that  I  was  twenty-five 
and  Elsio  eighteen,  and  the  revival  of  that  old 
thoaj^t  of  grave  responsibility  made  me  feel 
that  it  xvas  my  duty  to  be  calm,  collected,  and 
to  say  something. 


I  drew  my  little  wife  upon  my  knee,  and 
said, 

"  Darling  Elsie,  do  you  recollect  how  on  the 
night  of  our  drive  from  Old  Babyland  to  our 
wedding,  I  said  to  you,  thinking  of  the  future, 
*  He  who  made  love  will  care  for  the  loving !' 
See  how  unexpectedly  those  words  are  fulfill- 
ed  1  One  good,  simple-hearted  man  who  did  his 
duty  by  the  brook  Cherith  had  ravens  for  his 
marketers.  The  same  goodness  blesses  us,  only 
changing  the  fashion  of  its  agents.  We  did 
what  our  hearts  told  us  to  do  in  marrying  when 
we  loved.  And  now,  though  father  and  mother 
haye  forsaken  us — lo,  an  organ-grinder  is  our 
raven!" 

I  wound  up  this  pretty  little  sermon  by  add- 
ing, 

"But  an  organ-grinder  who  throws  away 
$600  is  a  Terr  dangerous  person  to  be  at  large. 
He  is  probably  an  exile — some  friend  of  Maz- 
zini,  who  has  had  his  fortune  saved  by  friends 
in  Italy — and  now  that  he  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  it,  has  gone  mad  with  the  too  sudden 
favor  of  fortune.  If  he  comes  again,  we  will 
have  him  arrested  and  take  care  of  him." 

Elsie  agreed  with  me,  that  as  he  had  hitherto 
observed  pretty  marked  intervals  in  coming,  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  me  to  get  furlough, 
if  I  could,  from  the  office  of  the  semi-weekly 
Lightning-Rod  o/ Freedom,  and  stay  at  home  to 
watch  with  her  on  the  following  Tuesday,  when, 
if  we  had  calculated  our  comet's  path  correctly, 
he  would  be  around  again. 

I  obtained  the  leave  easily,  fh>m  the  senior 
editor  of  that  widely-read  i^eet,  and  rejoiced 
in  my  first  week-day  at  home  since  marriage. 

How  sweet  do  those  habitual  ten-hours-a-day 
divorces  make  the  Sunday,  the  holiday  of  any 
kind,  to  the  married  man  who  loves  his  wife  as 
he  did  his  sweet-heart  I  I  would  not,  in  this 
world,  pass  all  day  with  my  wife  the  year  round, 
however  independent  I  might  be  of  labor  and 
down  town,  for  it  is  necessary  to  be  somewhat 
with  active  men  to  keep  robust  the  manliness 
that  women  love.  Yet  the  Sunday — the  Christ- 
mas— the  chance  rest  once  in  a  while — oh  !  that 
has  ever  been  heaven  to  me  for  my  wife's  sake ! 
May  it  always  be ! 

Wo  spent  our  hours  together  preciously  in 
planning  for  the  future— getting  better  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other's  secret  preferences — reading 
and  waiting  for  the  organist  And  in  the  course 
of  that  day  1  discovered  the  only  thing  that  the 
childlike  heart  of  my  wife  had  ever  kept  from 
me.  In  spite  of  all  her  love  to  me  she  had 
cried  (just  a  little,  she  said)  every  day  that  I 
had  been  gone,  to  think  of  the  father  and  the 
mother  that  were  dear  to  her,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  unappreciation  of  the  one,  and  the  weak- 
minded  iaissez-fuire  of  the  other.  Besides,  she 
had  not  received  a  line  in  answer  to  her  tender 
letter  of  explanation  and  entreaty ;  which  fact 
savored  somewhat,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  of 
parental  obduracy. 

The  day  wore  on  without  a  sign  of  our  l3rrical 
itinerant.    So  we  gave  him  up,  and  at  sunset  sat 
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down  to  tea,  in  that  little  doU*8  dining-ro<Hn  of 
ours  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  The  herald-breeze 
of  tMrilight  beginning  to  hasten  from  the  great 
unstained  sea,  ran  thrilling  freshly  through  the 
big  willow  in  front,  and  we  left  the  street  door 
open  to  welcome  its  coming.  There  was  no 
danger  in  that,  for  I  could  look  clear  into  the 
coort-yard  from  where  1  sat,  and  see  any  in- 
truder who  might  enter. 

"I  am  afraid,*'  said  Elsie,  tenderly,  as,  after 
we  pushed  back  our  chairs,  she  came  and  sat 
upon  my  lap,  ''that  yon  think  I  am  sorry  I  ran 
away  with  you.  I  ain't — no,  not  one  bit  But 
it  would  be  so  charming  if  they  could  come — 
just  as  they  might  in  a  dream — papa  and  mam- 
ma, and  say  it  was  not  improper  after  all." 

Then,  not  the  conscience  cries,  but  the  wo- 
man. All  the  better ;  the  tears  of  that  fount- 
ain are  more  easily  dried.  ''Let  us  trust  and 
pray,  darling,  and  hope  for  the  best  Hehl 
Halloa  I  Oh,  ble88^  my  soul !  As  I  live,  the 
organ-grinder  1      Better  late  than  nevet  I" 

Right  into  my  talk  with  Elsie  did  he  burst 
with  the  "  Rat-catcher's  Daughter."  Not  out- 
doors either ;  for  while  my  wife,  sitting  on  my 
lap,  had  shut  out  the  street-view,  he  had  stolen 
through  unperceived,  and  when  I  rushed  into 
the  parlor,  there  he  stood,  impudent  yarletl 
resting  his  stridulous  engine  on  the  piano,  and 
pumping  away  at  it  with  utter  frigidity. 

"Out  with  you,  rascal  I  Quick !"  was  all  I 
could  command  myself  sufficiently  to  say  in  a 
voice  of  fierce  indignation. 

The  only  reply  made  by  this  veneraUe  of- 
fender was  to  deposit  his  organ  on  the  floor, 
rush  toward  my  wife,  seize  her  in  his  ragged 
arms,  and,  O  Heavens  I  give  her  a  kiss  that  re- 
sounded like  the  ventilating  of  a  bottle  of  SiUery. 

For  a  moment  I  seemed  in  a  nightmare,  and 
then,  quick  as  thought,  I  had  him  by  the  col- 
lar, and  was  dragging  him  to  the  door.  He 
got  a  purchase  on  the  lintel,  whirled  himself 
around  on  his  heel,  caught  me  likewise  in  his 
embrace,  and  buried  his  apostolic  beard  in  my 
bosom.  Really  there  was  no  doing  any  thing 
with  such  an  affectionate  villain ! 

For  fear  of  contagion  from  this  lazxarone  I 
disengaged  myself,  and  getting  in  front  of  my 
wife,  let  him  have  his  own  way  for  a  little  while, 
to  see  how  far  he  would  go.  The  first  thing 
was  to  kick  his  organ  over  on  its  beam-ends. 
The  next  was  to  plunge  his  hands  into  two  cav- 
ities in  his  breeches  which  seemed  to  extend 
downward  as  far  as  the  knee-pans,  and  return 
them  perfectly  splendescent  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  of  all  denominations.  Then  he  rained 
this  treasure  around  profusely — on  the  pier-ta- 
ble, the  carpet,  the  sofas,  the  chairs. 

"Moonstruck  Rothschild  I  bottomless  aure- 
ous  abyss  on  a  craze  I  desist  instantly,  or  Bloom^ 
ingdale  awaits  thee  I" 

No  answer  again  save  acts.  As  one  plucks  a 
fowl  off  came  the  apostolic  beard.  Down  went 
the  old  Kossuth  hat  upon  the  carpet  One  jerk, 
and  lo,  no  more  mustache  I 

And  lo,  yet  more,  like  an  erratic  beam  of 


sunlight,  dawned  upon  us — EUsie's  father  I  In 
another  moment  she  lay  upon  his  breast.  And 
the  only  words  they  both  spoke  were,  "  FoigiTc 
all  the  past  1" 

•  "Children,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  in  a 
broken  voice,  when  he  had  commanded  himself 
sufficiently  to^ipe  away  together  the  tean  and 
the  solution  of  sienna  which  Italicized  him— 
"  Children,  I  have  been  a  very  bad  father  to  £1- 


"  No,  no  I     Oh,  don't  talk  so,  dear  papa!" 

"Silence!  how  dare  you?— that  is  to  say, 
you  are  mistaken,  my  lamb ;  I  have  been  xttj 
bad — very  bad.  But  I  have  learned  a  lesson  I 
^  shall  never  forget.  Bird,  be  kinder  to  her  than 
I  have  been.  Understand  her ;  don't  stick  your 
big  man-finger  into  the  clock-work  of  her  heart 
and  try  to  alter  the  spring.  I  did — that  made 
her  run  dbwn,  or  run  away,  which  is  the  same 
thing.  Elsie,  your  mother  wants  to  see  yoa 
again.  You  can  bring  Charles  ¥rith  yoo  if  yoa 
like.  Live  with  as — solace  our  declining  years. 
Oh  I  by-the-way,  have  you  got  any  thing  in  Uie 
house  to  eat  ?  That  cursed  organ  makes  a  man 
devilish  hungry  1  I'll  stay  to  tea-4et  me  see; 
no,  I  won't  I — ^yes,  yes,  on  the  whole,  I  »iU. 
Two  lumps  to  the  cup,  Elsie !  Charles,  yoo 
dog,  aren't  you  ashamed,  not  to  ask  me  if 
you  might,  instead  of  sneaking  off  hi  a  two- 
horse  wagon  ?  Aren't  we  having  fine  weather, 
though?" 

I  recommend  that  house  on  the  upper  west 
side  of  town  to  any  who  want  a  home  cheap :  it 
is  to  let,  as  we  live  at  old  Mr.  Landon's.  Thai 
is,  except  during  the  summer  months,  which  we 
always  spend  at  the  lake  side  in  Old  BabrlancL 
Besides  "  we,"  the  first  person  plural,  Uiere  aim 
now  goes  with  as  the  third  person  singular— and 
a  very  singular  little  boy  he  is,  like  his  grand- 
pa. Though  only  four  years  old,  he  has  the 
most  eccentric  proclivity  toward  playing  "  oati 
peas  beans,"  and  kissing  the  little  girls  on  moie 
private  occasions.  Where  he  gets  the  propens- 
ity I  am  sure  I  can't  tell. 

Finally,  I  reconmiend  to  all  my  young  friends 
who  wish  to  be  well-off  in  this  life,  to  many  a 
gurl  whose  papa  is  likely  to  have  an  orgimc  af- 
fection. 


ONE  OF  MY  LOVERS. 

I  SAT  alone  in  the  dining-room.  My  child 
was  asleep  up  stairs.  It  was  past  six  o'clock, 
and  I  had  been  alone  since  eight  in  the  nam- 
ing. My  husband  was  away  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  from  which  his  return  was  uncertaio. 
The  day  had  promised  to  be  dull ;  the  weath- 
er was  sultry ;  one  moment  the  sun  blazed  in 
the  sky,  the  next  threatened  thunder  and  raio, 
and  the  gray  sodden  clouds  came  down  abnoa 
to  the  tree  tops.  I  did  various  things  to  be- 
guile the  time.  I  took  my  sewing  in  haad. 
but  my  fingers  were  too  languid  to  ply  the  nee- 
dle. Then  I  tried  to  read,  but,  whether  it  was 
a  history  or  a  poem,  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
bottom  of  a  page  I  had  forgotten  the  tq>,  so  I 
gave  it  up  and  went  up  to  Johnny's  lerel,  and 
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pUyed  with  him  all  day.  I  told  him  uncouth 
and  marreloas  stories,  and  played  soldier  and 
shopman  with  him,  and  we  passed  the  time 
with  much  riotous  laughter  and  many  sweet 
kisses. 

Dinner  time  came,  and  I  went  down  stairs  to 
my  solitary  meal.  It  was  soon  finished,  and  in 
a  contented,  dreamy  stato  of  mind  I  began  to 
roll  up  bread  crumbs,  when  I  heard  the  door 
bell  ring.  While  Taguely  wondering  whether 
it  was  the  postman,  or  a  messenger  come  to  toll 
me  that  my  husband  had  been  killed  on  the 
railroad,  Mary,  the  senrant,  came  in  and  said  a 
gentleman  was  waiting  in  the  parlor  to  see  me. 
I  rose  from  the  table  and  went  up  stairs,  and  I 
met  face  to  face,  a  man  whom  I  loved  ten  years 
ago,  and  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  that  space  of 
time.  He  had  just  returned,  he  said,  from  ser- 
eral  years'  traveL  He  knew  that  I  had  been 
married  five  years,  and  he  could  not  resist  a 
philosophical  curiosity  which  forced  him  to  seek 
an  interview.  I  thanked  him  for  the  visit,  for  I, 
too,  felt  the  same  curiosity,  and  said  I  thought 
it  a  wise  thing  to  experiment  with,  and  analyse 
one's  feelings.  After  this  moment  of  super- 
natural coolness,  we  gftve  way  to  the  power  of 
etiquette,  which  holds  its  sway  under  the  most 
tiying  drcnmstances,  and  discussed  drawing- 
room  topics^—Longfellow  and  Lowell,  steam- 
boat explosions,  hoop  petticoats,  and  the  opera. 
All  the  while  I  observed  an  increasing  degree 
of  agitation  about  him. 

He  had  not  changed  so  much  as  L  There 
were  a  few  streaks  of  gray  in  his  hair,  and  two 
or  three  wrinkles  had  scratohed  themselves  on 
his  face,  but  he  was  as  handsome  as  ever,  and 
his  manner  was  the  same.  I  had  grown  an 
oldish  woman;  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  he  was  thinking  about  it.  Then  I 
thought  how  I  looked  the  night  that  we  parted, 
of  the  dress  I  wore,  and  the  look  he  gave  me, 
when  he  took  both  my  hands — ^a  look  that  will 
never  pass  between  us  again.  For  a  moment  I 
felt  soi-ry  to  be  oldish ;  but  I  praise  my  good 
sense  that  the  feeling  lasted  only  a  moment. 

Women  have  their  dream  as  well  as  men. 
Man  dreams  that  he  shall  one  day  be  rich  or 
&mous;  we,  that  we  may  grow  pretty,  if  we 
are  not  so  already,  or  thai  a  certain  kind  of 
beauty  will  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  gone^ 
and  compensate  us  for  its  loss.  I  never  turn 
to  the  glass  without  thinking  that  I  shall  look 
better  to-morrow;  or  that  the  coming  season 
will  restore  my  strength,  or  give  me  bloom. 
We  women  have  reason  for  such  a  hope  because 
we  are  changeable  in  looks,  either  from  physical 
delicacy,  or  the  impressibility  of  our  mental  or- 
ganism. I  have  seen  many  a  woman  who  was 
ugly  in  the  morning  turned  into  a  pretty  one  by 
night.  (I  digress,  partly  to  tell  a  truth,  and 
partly  to  prove  myself  philosophical.) 

The  first  time  I  saw  L was  at  a  picnio 

held  in  a  pine  grove  near  the  sea-shore.  I  was 
not  oter-hilarious  at  that  time.  The  selfish 
content  of  childhood  had  passed  away,  and  giv- 
en place  to  a  perplexing  doubt  as  to  the  value 
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of  the  experience  I  fancied  I  was  beginning  to 
attain.  I  had  likewise  an  intense  determina- 
tion to  drain  the  cup  of  life  to  its  dregs,  if  dregs 
there  were.  I  would  know  its  mysteries,  its 
surprises,  and  even  its  sorrows.  These  pro- 
found speculations  gave  me  a  solemn  mien; 
they  were  ridiculous^  no  doubt,  but  they  color- 
ed my  whole  lifb.  The  time  for  heroines  and 
saints  had  gone  by ;  there  was  no  probability 
that  I  could  ever  stend  in  the  wcnrld's  light  in 
either  ci4>acity;  I  must  exert  my  influence  in- 
dividually. I  believed  I  had  power,  and  I  long- 
ed to  try  it,  and  be  tried.  To  be  a  poet  or  an 
artist  never  oecnrred  to  me.  I  read  poetry  and 
sometimes  saw  pictures,  but  I  never  tiioug^t  of 
their  creators,  nor  of  the  processes  of  thought  by 
which  they  were  created.  It  is  easy  to  see  I 
was  not  a  genius. 

My  father  was  a  plain  country  gentleman,  im- 
mersed in  afiairs  of  business.  There  was  no- 
thing romantic  in  the  routine  of  life  at  home ; 
and  the  past  aiid  present  history  of  my  relatives 
was  but  a  bit  of  plain  prose,  neither  brilliant  nor 
intellectual.  As  it  was  the  spring-time  with 
me,  when  the  fancy  '*  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love,"  I  naturally  bent  my  mind  toward  mak- 
ing a  conquest.  Like  Cleopatra,  I  had  pearls 
on  hand  to  dissolve,  whenever  occasion  of- 
fered. 

So  I  waited  for  Fate,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
picnic  It  came. 

Having  declined  the  honor  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ar» 
range  the  tarts  and  tongue  on  the  improvised 
tables,  I  strolled  away  under  the  pines  that  had 
showered  down  their  needles  to  make  n  silky, 
noiseless,  odorous  floor.  I  did  not  notice  them 
much.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or  was  too  ig- 
norant then  to  love  trees.  I  do  not  expect  ever 
to  attain  the  passion  for  measuring  them  which 
so  gracefully  possesses  our  *' Autocrat;"  but  I 
understand  them  now.  The  soft,  sighing  mu- 
sic which  murmured  through  the  branchea  of 
the  dark  trees  mingled  with  the  dash  of  the 
waves  on  the  beach  near  the  grove,  and  touch- 
ed my  thoughts  with  something  deeper  than  the 
qnrit  of  the  picnic.  Just  then  a  boat  put  away 
from  a  vessel  that  swung  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 
I  watehed  the  rowers  as  they  pulled  toward  the 
shore,  and  saw  them  land  their  passengers — 
three  gentlemen,  who  evidently  meant  to  at- 
tend the  picnic.  They  passed  by  me,  and  took 
off  their  hats  with  an  air  which  convinced  me 
that  they  really  believed  I  waa  a  sylvan  god- 
dess.   One  of  them  looked  back ;  it  was  L . 

An  hour  or  two  afterward  we  were  presented  in 
form  to  each  other. 

Even  now  I  am  indised  to  the  belief  that 
the  few  months  which  followed  that  day  are 
worth  keeping  in  the  dark  comers  of  my  mem- 
ory. The  tuberose  which  I  have  just  taken 
from  a  vase  is  withered ;  its  tender  calyx  is 
notched  and  torn ;  ita  pure,  waxy  leaves  are 
bent  and  discolored;  but  its  perfume  is  still 
strong  and  delicious.  It  is  unsightly  for  the 
vase ;  but  I  can  put  it  in  some  box  or  drawer, 
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and  wlien  I  open  it  its  perfume  will  remind  me 
of  iu  fall  beaatj. 

L was  an  officer  attached  to  the  Coast 

Sonrey,  and  his  little  vessel  was  ubiquitoos  that 
sammer.  He  joined  in  all  onr  amnsomenti — 
boating  parties,  dciying  parties,  picnics  in  er- 
exy  wood,  and  relays  of  balls  in  the  villages 

on  the  coast  line.    Wherever  we  were,  L *§ 

vessel  was  sore  to  be  seen  at  snndown  drc^ping 
anchor  in  our  neighborhood.  It  was  not  pleas- 
nie  alone  that  I  sought.    From  the  day  of  mj 

meeting  L my  interest  in  him  deepened, 

and  as  it  deepened  my  heart  grew  feverish  and 
restless,  and  all  my  former  mental  speculations 
ceased. 

Onr  acquaintance  seemed  to  thrive  best  in 
an  out-of-doors  atmosphere.  The  excitements 
of  our  parties  and  balls  were  aids  to  it ;  their 
conventionalisms  gave  rise  to  intoxicating  mean- 
ings and  mysteries.  The  night  was  fiivorable 
to  its  unreality,  when  all  mechanical  business 
was  done  with,  and  the  prosy  angles  of  the  day 
were  flooded  in  jnoonlight.  I  f<^  as  if  my  life 
had  been  set  in  a  waits ;  its  bewitching  meas- 
ure, its  arbitrary  round,  its  secret  melancholy 
and  passion,  maddened  and  inspired  me.  But  I 
was  restrained,  and  knew  not  why. 

At  first  I  thought  I  had  only  to  will  it,  and 
the  transparent  vail  in  which  I  was  muffled 
would  unfold,  and  all  would  be  dear.  I  was 
mistaken.  There  was  an  evp^ve  air  about 
L ,  and  an  abstraction  in  his  manner  to- 
ward me,  which  I  only  realized  and  thought  of 
when  I  was  alone.  When  we  met  again,  some 
look,  or  tone,  or  attention  from  him  would  drive 
the  feeling  away.  But  I  began  to  doubt  my- 
self and  my  power.  My  original  idea  of  mak- 
ing Fate  merely  a  sleeping  partner,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  might  be  thwarted.  I  could  not  hdp 
perceiving  that  my  friends  regarded  themselves 

as  spectators  of  a  game.    IthinkL created 

a  general  interest  in  our  set.  There  was  seme- 
thing  strange  about  him;  that  alone  was  at- 
tracthre.  Then  he  was  singular-looking.  He 
had  a  dark,  delicately-cut  face,  and  wild  blue 
eyes. that  idways  looked  beyond  one  when  he 
,  talked  with  one.  He  wore  his  hair  long  and 
9omewhat  unoombed,  but  it  was  curly.  He  was 
tall  and  slender,  and  had  a  way  of  swaying  him- 
self about,  and  shaking  lus  hair  from  his  face, 
when  he  was  in  earnest,  that  made  him  very 
noticeable. 

The  long  procession  of  the  hours  moved  on. 
I  wasrnot  able  to  elaim  one  of  them  as  my  own ; 
and  ^bright  and  seductive  as  the  summer  had 
been,  I  felt  no  xegtei  At  the  approach  of  an- 
tnnm,  and  I  «was  g^d  when  it  came. 

The  wind  .that  tblew  the  dead  leaves  against 
my  window  and  roughened  the  sea  revived  my 
.mental  health.  Solitude  enabled  me  to  regain 
my  self-possession.  I  was  disturbed  no  more 
about  the  consequences  of  my  affidr  with  L— . 
He  was  ordered  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the 
coast,  where  he  would  remain  several  months, 
and  then  leave  the  country  for  good. 

When  he  came  to  pay  me  a  iaieweU  visit, 


I  seemed  to  see  him  for  the  first  time.  He 
found  me  at  home,  alone,  by  the  parlor  fireside. 
The  scene  was  not  at  all  illosoiy.  I  wore  a 
purple  silk  dress  trimmed  with  velvet,  and  wu 
engaged  in  netting  a  crimson  purse.  The  nd 
curtains,  the  comfortable  sofes,  tbt  ruddy  fiic^ 
were  all  desirable,  and  pleasant  to  look  at  The 
wind  howled  about  the  house,  and  gusty  xui 
broke  against  the  walls.  We  heard  the  roar  of 
the  sea  in  its  rise  and  fell  on  the  shoe.  It  vm 
a  dark  wintiy  night  outside;  inside  all  vn 
bright  and  peaceful.  Human  nature  could  boc 
resist  its  cheerfulness.    I  had  tea  served  iriwn 

we  wese,  and  there  L nt,  opposite  me— s 

little  table  between  us— enjoying  his  tea  sb4 
chat  His  strange,  energetic  fece  looked  bet. 
ter  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  it  We  woe 
happy  and  natuial  while  the  tea  lasted;  sad 
then  we  began  to  remember  ourselves,  and  each 
other. 

Howllovedhimi  how  I  admired  him!  The 
floating  music  of  the  strange  walu  began  agaia. 
He  heard  it  too;  his  eyes  grew  desperate;  he 
set  his  teeth  together,  and  shook  his  hair  away 
from  his  forehead.  I  held  my  hand  orer  my 
month  for  fear  he  would  hear  my  panting  hicadL 
The  fire  flickered  and  died  away,  and  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  room  we  heard  the  loud  boom  of  the 
sea,  and  the  increasing  wailing  of  the  wind.  As 
I  watched  the  white  ashes  creeping  over  the  em- 
bers I  became  very  sad,  and  could  hardly  keep 

from  weeping.     L looked  at  me,  and  I  taw 

then  that  he  knew  I  loved  him*  Some  terrible 
anguish  possessed  him.  He  rose  from  his  chsii^ 
white  as  death,  and  walked  about  the  room.  I 
rose  from  mine,  and  walked  mutely  behind  him. 
He  faced  me. 

*'  I  am  going,**  he  said ;  "  I  must  go.** 

«'Good4>y,**Ianswerod. 

"  We  will  write  eadi  other  r* 

«*  Certainly.** 

I  followed  him  through  the  hall,  opened  tiie 
door,  and  he  passed  out  into  the  darkness.  I 
stood  there  a  moment;  the  wind  pressed  agaiait 
my  feoe  as  if  it  were  alive ;  and  the  rain  feD  oo 
it  like  tears.    As  I  moved  hatk  to  chsd  the 

door  my  hand  was  cau^t     L was  there 

again.  He  threw  his  cloak  round  me,  lifted 
me  in  his  arms,  and  carried  me  out  into  the 
wild  night  He  knelt  in  the  dead  wet  gnu% 
and  sought  my  iips.  We  kissed  each  other  si 
if  it  were  the  last  earthly  kiss;  and  then  he  took 
me  back,  placed  me  indde  the  door,  and  gent!/ 
closed  it  between  us.  I  crept  np  to  bed,  with 
such  a  numbness  at  heart  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  wake  in  the  roomioA 
but  be  carried  throqgh  that  very  door  once  more, 
never  to  be  brought  back.  But  morning  csaa 
All  dark  shadows  retreated.  For  a  while  I  wif 
rapt  in  a  dream  of  fbehng.  It  was  bett^,  I 
thought,  *'to  have  loved  and  lost**  than  not  to 
possess  the  passionate  remembrances  that  ccStd 
about  my  heart  I  looked  for  a  letter ;  sad, 
when  one  came,  how  long  I  held  it  before  open- 
ing it  1  It  was  strange  that  he  cboae  to  write 
me;  but  he  did,  and  I  chose  to  answer  hin.  1 
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did  not  understand  the  spirit  of  his  letters — but 
then  I  did  not  nnderstand  him.  It  suited  me 
to  indulge  myself  to  the  last,  so  the  correspond- 
ence went  on,  and  the  time  for  his  final  depart- 
ure drew  near.  At  last  it  came,  and  the  story 
was  ended. 

If  I  have  not  spoken  very  clearly  about  this 
matter,  it  is  because  there  was  nothing  clear  or 
reasonable  in  it  fh>m  beginning  to  end.  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  ever  is  in  our  emotional  epi- 
sodes. The  hand  of  Experience  unravels  Uie 
web  of  the  past,  which  we  think  is  to  be  so  firm- 
ly set  in  our  future  lives ;  but  for  a  long  time 
afterward  I  could  not  have  said  what  I  say  now, 
and  I  still  feel,  as  I  go  back  in  thought  to  that 
time,  agitated,  perplexed,  and  melancholy. 

Several  times  in  the  two  or  three  years  fol- 
lowing L *s  departure  I  heard  of  him.     I 

happened  to  meet  one  of  his  friends,  who  told 
me  more  of  him  than  I  had  before  known.  In- 
deed L never  spoke  of  himself  or  his  fam- 
ily. I  accepted  hia  silence  as  a  part  of  the 
drama.     I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  his  friend 

say  that  L was  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  that 

his  only  sister  was  a  nun.  The  friend  looked 
at  me  curiously  while  telling  me  these  tilings ; 
but  I  had  long  before  attained  an  imperturbable 
manner,  and  his  curiosity,  if  he  had  any,  was 

baffled.     His  friends,  he  said,  thought  L 

much  changed;  he  had  become  one  of  the  most 
absent-minded  of  men.  I  heard  again,  and 
finally,  that  he  had  gone  abroad.  I  need  not 
say  much  about  my  suffering  at  that  period.  I 
had  many  apathetic  days,  and  many  nights  of 
heartache.  I  did  not  suffer  because  I  believed 
my  heart  was  broken ;  but  I  Was  dull,  unoccu- 
pied, and  bored.  I  had  no  material  for  any 
other  theory  of  life  than  the  one  I  had  failed  in, 
and  that  was  mere  rubbish  now.  I  was  disap- 
pointed and  disgusted.  When  I  talked  about  a 
longing  to  drain  the  cup  to  its  dregs,  I  meant 
no  such  thing.  It  was  the  topmost  froth,  the 
sparkling  foam,  that  I  wanted,  and  I  had  had 
it.  Why  should  I  bemoan  because  the  rich 
wine  beneath  had  been  denied  me?  I  had 
brushed  against  the  bloom  of  love  with  a  rude, 
ignorant,  childish  wiU.  I  had  the  courage  to 
do  that,  and  no  more.  None  was  left  me.  If 
any  other  love  ever  came  to  me,  I  must  take  it 
and  mingle  it  with  my  remembrances.  I  set- 
tled down  into  the  belief  that  they  must  be  a 
part  of  all  my  life. 

Ten  years  had  gone  by,  an  important  seg- 
ment from  the  circle  of  my  life.  For  five  years 
I  drifted  down  the  stream ;  catching  here  and 
there  in  an  eddy,  or  lodging  in  some  bend  of 
the  current,  only  delayed  my  progress  toward 
the  goal. 

At  the  end  of  that  period  I  was  married.  I 
was  too  wise  to  trifie  with  the  solid  hi^ipiness 
the  affection  of  my  husband  promised.  It  was 
the  calmest,  noblest  love  In  the  world  which 
he  felt  for  me.  I  knew  he  could  supply  all  my 
needs.  It  was  natural  to  associate  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  our  common  life  with  our 
love.     But  I  had  a  ghost.     It  tormented  me 


with  all  manner  of  sophistries.  **  Better,**  it 
said,  '*  to  have  realized  the  passionate  ideal  of 
your  youth.  Truer  to  yourself  are  your  dreams 
even.**  My  punishment  had  come  to  pass,  and 
the  self-government  that  should  have  been  es- 
tablished years  ago  I  began  to  practice.  I 
could  not  do  away  with  what  had  been.  Still 
I  was  grateful  enough  to  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
content,  and  resolved  to  shut  off  the  romantic 
element,  as  I  never  could  by  any  possibility  call 
it  into  (day  again. 

And  now,  here  was  this  man.  He  had  broken 
in  again  upon  my  life.  As  the  whole  past  of  a 
drowning  man  rushes  through  his  brain  while 
his  breath  bubbles  out,  so  the  past  crowded 
through,  mine  while  I  said  and  heard  the  few 
commonplace  words  that  passed  between  us. 
Our  desultory  conversation  died  a  natural  death. 
L was  overpowered  with  emotion. 

I  was  cool  enough  to  see  that  it  was  genuine, 
but  I  was  more  interested  in  the  reaction  of 
feeling  in  myself  than  in  the  display  of  his.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  how  useless  had  been  my 
regrets ;  that  the  long  years  of  absence,  which 
I  spent  in  garnishing  my  idol,  were  just  so  much 
time  thrown  away,  just  so  much  treasure  of  feel- 
ing wasted.  I  went  back  to  the  night  of  the 
storm — the  most  memorable  one  of  all  our  in- 
terviews— and  I  was  glad  that  he  went  away  in 
silence.  How  could  I  have  been  so  foolish, 
when  my  husband  looked  at  me  with  his  clear, 
honest  eyes,  as  to  have  remembered  another 
pair  that  never  met  mine  free  from  the  lurid 
blaze  of  passion?    The  finger  of  Nemesis  had 

touched  L .     The  only  expiation  he  could 

make  was  to  tell  me  that  he  had  long  loved  me. 
It  is  possible  that  I  shoidd  not  have  listened  to 
him,  but  have  ordered  him  fh>m  the  apartment 
with  a  lofty  and  indignant  mien — and  a  '^licave 
me,  SirT*  but  I  did  not  I  listened  to  a  long 
history,  and  I  pitied  him.  I  had  nothing  to 
forgive,  and  only  my  self-indulgence  to  blame. 

The  next  day,  when  I  mentioned  the  inter* 
view  to  my  husband,  he  pulled  and  twisted  his 
mustache  unconunonly  hard,  and  his  manner, 
for  a  day  or  two,  was  particnlariy  watchful  and 
tender. 


DEADMAN'S  CORNER. 
«  rpHERE  is  nothing  strictly  immortal  but  Im- 
J-  mortality,"  says  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
his  "  Hydrotaphia."  A  remark  corroborated  to 
a  certain  extent  by  a  cautious  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  this  Periodical,  who  asserts  the  opin- 
ion that  **most  men  are  mortal."  In  truth 
there  is  a  much  greater  unanimity  of  sentiment 
upon  the  subject  of  general  mortally  than  there 
ever  was  upon  a  kindred  subject,  and  one  aris- 
ing directly  out  of  the  first,  viz.,  the  best  way  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  Darius  Hystaspes,  whom 
his  own  inscriptions  upon  the  rock  of  Behistun, 
no  less  than  the  anecdotes  transmitted  to  us  by 
Herodotus,  show  to  have  been  possessed  of  a 
very  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  on  one  occa- 
sion asked  certain  Greeks  how  large  a  sum  would 
induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  parents  ? 
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When  the  Greeks  had  declared  themselves  in- 
corruptible, the  monarch  called  in  some  Cala- 
tlan  Indians,  and  inquired  on  what  terms  they 
would  submit  the  same  bodies  to  the  Hellenic 
rite  oC  cremation  ?  The  disgust  of  the  Indians, 
relates  Herodotus,  surpassed  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  with  tears  they  begged  the  king  to  inform 
them  why  they  had  been  thought  so  deficient 
in  the  veneration  due  to  these  hallowed  remains 
as  to  do  any  thing  with  them  but  eat  them ! 

Strange  indeed,  and  most  incomprehensible, 
are  the  mortuary  fancies  of  many  nations.  The 
ancient  Balearians  chopped  up  their  dead  and 
potted  them.  The  Calatians,  it  has  been  seen, 
ate  them.  The  Bactreans  gave  them  to  dogs 
kept  for  the  purpose — ^which,  indeed,  is  stated 
to  be  the  acme  of  mortuary  piety  at  the  present 
day  among  the  Thibetans,  who  maintain  a  sacred 
race  of  puppies  for  the  purpose.  The  Pontines 
dried  the  heads  of  their  relations.  The  Coans 
pulverized  their  ashes  in  a  mortar  and  scattered 
them  in  the  sea.  The  Sindians  buried  with 
each  of  their  dead  warriors  as  many  fishes  as  he 
had  slain  enemies.  The  Parsees  expose  their 
dead  to  be  devoured  by  birds  or  beasts  of  prey, 
from  a  superstitious  fear  of  polluting  by  their 
contact  the  three  sacred  elements,  water,  earth, 
and  fire.  The  savages  of  New  Holland  hang 
them  in  baskets  upon  trees;  the  Orinocos  sus- 
pend them  in  a  running  stream  till  the  fishes 
have  picked  the  bones  of  their  flesh ;  the  skele- 
ton being  then  interred.  The  natives  of  the 
Lower  Murray,  in  Australia,  convert  the  skulls 
of  their  deceased  friends  into  drinking  cups. 
**  To  bum  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  for 
lime  seems  no  irrational  ferity ;  but  to  drink 
the  ashes  of  dead  relations  a  passionate  prodi- 
gality," says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  referring  to 
Artemesia,  Queen  of  Halicamassus,  who  is  said 
to  have  had  the  ashes  of  her  husband  Mausolus 
mingled  with  her  beverage.  So  the  Tapuyas 
and  some  of  the  Moxa  tribes  grind  the  bones  of 
their  dead  and  mix  them  with  their  food.  The 
Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eating  nations  about  Egypt, 
**  affected  the  sea  for  their  grave ;  thereby  de- 
clining visible  corruption,  and  restoring  the  debt 
of  their  bodies.** 

Most  nations,  however  savage,  pay  some  kind 
of  honor  to  the  dead.  The  Cafires  of  South 
Africa  are  the  only  people  who  are  known  to 
abandon  the  corpses  of  their  friends  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  The 
natives  of  Otaheite  were  accustomed,  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  day,  to  cut  up  the  bodies  of  deceased 
chiefs,  at  a  public  religious  assembly,  and  bnry 
the  portions  in  three  different  places.  This 
custom,  barbarous  as  it  is,  prevailed  for  a  long 
time  in  Europe.  The  bowels,  tongue,  heart, 
eyes,  and  brains  of  Henry  I.  of  France  were 
buried  together,  and  separate  from  his  body. 
The  body  of  Richard.!,  of  England  was  buried 
at  Fontevrault,  his  heart  at  Roan,  and  his  bowels 
at  Chalaz. 

All  these,  however,  must  be  counted  mortuary 
eccentricities.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  been 
for  ages  divided  between  earth-burial  and  incre- 


mation,  or  burning.  "  To  be  gnawed  out  of 
our  graves,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "to 
have  our  skulls  made  drinking-bowls,  and  oar 
bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  delight  and  sport  oar 
enemies,  are  tragickal  abominations  escaped  io 
burning  burials.  Umal  interments  and  bant 
relicks  lie  not  in  fear  of  worms,  or  to  be  an  her- 
itage for  serpents.  In  carnal  sepulture  cor- 
ruptions seem  peculiar  unto  parts,  and  sone 
speak  of  snakes  out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  .  .  . 
But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how 
often  he  is  to  be  buried  ?  Who  hath  the  orade 
of  his  ashes  or  whiUier  they  are  to  be  scattered  V* 

However  they  might  differ  in  modes,  the  best 
part  of  mankind  have  held,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, to  the  importance  of  paying  due  honor  to  the 
dead  body.  Ulysses  "  cared  not  how  meanly  be 
lived,  so  he  might  find  a  noble  tomb  after  death.* 
"Give  me  possession  of  a  burying-place,  that  I 
may  bury  my  dead  out  of  sight,**  was  the  esra- 
est  entreaty  of  the  great  Patriardi  to  the  sons 
of  Heth.  The  polished  Greeks  devoted  their 
best  art  to  the  ornamentation  of  funeral  oms; 
and  the  Egyptians  spared  not  the  most  precioos 
spices  and  ointments  wherewith' to  preserre  the 
body  from  its  natural  decay,  "contriving  thdr 
bodies  in  sweet  consistencies  to  attend  the  re- 
turn of  their  souls.**  Yet  all  was  vanity.  "The 
Egyptian  mummies  which  Cambyses  or  time 
hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth.  Mummy 
is  become  merchandise,  Mizraim  cores  woozids^ 
and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 

Embalming  has  been  practiced  by  many  na- 
tions, ancient  and  medieval ;  and  all  imaginable 
substances  have  been  used  as  preservatives,  from 
the  myrrh,  aloes,  and  precious  spices  applied  by 
the  Hebrews,  according  to  Scripture,  down  to 
the  rough  rubbing  in  of  common  salt  in  England 
after  the  Conquest  Alexander  the  Great  wo 
embalmed  in  honey,  which  substance  was  nsed 
by  the  Spartans  and  Babylonians.  The  Ethi- 
opians used  a  plaster,  colored  to  resemble  h/e; 
the  Persians  and  Scythians  wax;  wbkh  has  also 
been  used  in  England,  Elizabeth  Tador,  the 
second  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  been 
«  cored  by  the  wax-chandler.**  In  the  Sooth  Sea 
Islands  embrocations  of  the  fragrant  cocoa-nut  oil 
are  found  effective.  The  Peruvians  covered  the 
bodies  with  snow  from  the  mountains,  and  after* 
ward  applied  a  bituminous  substance  as  a  pre- 
servative. In  England,  the  practice  was  to  rat 
large  gashes  in  the  corpse  and  throw  in  salt 
The  body  was  afterward  sewed  up  in  tongbest 
buUVhide.  Bling  John  (Lackland),  a  Conntess 
of  Pembroke,  and  James  IlL  of  Scotland,  wen 
thus  enveloped.  The  celebrated  Hugh  Lnpos, 
who  died  in  1101,  was  buried  in  gilded  leather, 
and  his  ankles  were  tied  together  with  a  string. 

The  trade  in  mummy  was  long  important 
and  lucrative,  and  the  belief  in  its  roediciaal 
virtues  universal  even  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  •  *  Mum  my,  **  saya  Lord  Bacon,  **  bitb 
great  force  in  stanching  blood,  which  maj  be 
ascribed  to  the  mixture  of  balsams  that  are  ^et- 
tinous.**  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  sensible  man; 
but  the  popular  belief  waa  that  **  there  was  more 
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virtae  in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the  spice/*  It 
appears  to  hare  been  the  most  eminent  cure-all 
of  those  days,  and  Ayicenna,  the  greatest  phy- 
sician of  his  time,  recommends  it  for  a  catalogue 
of  diseases  which  reads  rery  much  like  a  modem 
medical  advertisement.  Among  the  ills  for 
which  mummy  was  accounted  a  specific  were 
abscesses,  eruptions  and  fractures,  paralysis  and 
affections  of  the  lungs,  epilepsy  and  bowel  com- 
plaint, nausea  and  lirer  complaint,  palpitations 
of  the  heart  and  poisonings. 

The  Jews,  who  were  the  patent* medicine 
men  of  those  days,  built  up  colossal  fortunes  in 
the  trade,  and  Uved  magnificently  on  the  dry 
bones  of  Egypt.  The  supply  failing  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  they  bought  up  in  secret  corpses 
which  had  died  of  leprosy,  small-pox,  or  the 
plague,  executed  criminals,  etc.,  filled  the  heads 
and  trunks  with  asphaltum,  a  cheap  gum,  made 
incisions  into  the  muscular  parts  of  the  limbs, 
and  filled  these  also  with  asphaltum;  then 
wrapped  the  bodies  tightly  in  old  cloths,  and 
dried  them  in  the  sun.  They  presently  resem- 
bled the  genuine  article,  so  that  one  candid  He- 
brew speculator  declared  **no  one  could  tell  ;'* 
but  he  '^marreled  how  the  Christians,  so  daint- 
ily mouthed,  could  eat  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.'* 

Burning  the  dead  is  a  practice  of  considera- 
ble antiquity ;  and  obtained  more  or  less  among 
most  of  the  ancient  nations.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  the  funeral  pyres  of 
Hector  before  the  gates  of  Troy;  ofFatroclus,  and 
Achilles ;  or  of  the  solemn  burning  of  Bemus ; 
or  of  the  Dictator  Sylla,  who,  having  ill-treated 
the  body  of  his  enemy  Marius,  directed  his  own 
to  be  burned  for  fear  of  meeting  like  ill-treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  his  enemies — not  to  speak 
of  these  instances,  it  appears  that  the  practice 
was  in  use  among  the  Celts,  the  Sarmatians, 
Germans,  Gaub,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe- 
gians, as  well  as  among  some  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America. 

The  modes  of  burning  have  been  various ; 
and  much  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  the  an- 
cients to  devise  expedients  by  which  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  might  be  gathered  together,  after 
the  burning,  without  admixture  of  other  mat- 
ter. How  this  was  managed  has  not  come 
down  to  us ;  except,  indeed,  that  sometimes  the 
bodies  of  princes  were  wrapped  in  cloths  of 
"asbestos,  incremable  flax,  or  salamander's 
wool,**  whereby  their  bones  and  ashes  were  pre- 
served incommixed.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  some  bodies  burned  much  faster  than  others. 
'*  Who  would  expect  a  quick  flame  from  hydrop- 
ical  Heraclitus  ?**  "The  poisoned  soldier,  when 
Ms  belly  brake,  put  out  two  pyres,  in  Plutarch. 
But  in  the  plague  of  Athens  one  private  pyre 
served  two  or  three  intruders ;  and  the  Sara- 
cens burnt  in  large  heaps  by  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile showed  how  little  fuel  sufficeth.  Though 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Fatrodus  took  up  an  hun- 
dred foot,  a  piece  of  an  old  boat  burned  Pom- 
pey ;  and  if  the  burden  of  Isaac  was  sufficient 
for  an  holocaust,  a  man  may  carry  his  own  pyre.** 


The  ancients  did  not  bom  toothless  children, 
for  fear  that  their  small  bones  would  be  con- 
sumed and  leave  no  trace.  They  kindled  no 
fire  in  their  houses  for  some  days  after  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies,  as  not  wishing  to  be  reminded 
by  the  flame  of  their  loss.  There  was  a  beau- 
tiful belief  that  excessive  lamentation  was  not 
allowable,  as  tending  to  disturb  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead.  They  poured  oil  upon  the  pyre  to 
facilitate  the  burning ;  and  also,  they  sacrificed 
to  the  winds  for  their  aid  in  the  speedy  com- 
bustion. Among  many  people  sacrifices  of 
cattle,  goods,  money,  and  even  of  human  beings, 
were  made  at  the  pyre,  originally  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  spirit  on  its  entranoe  to  the 
other  world ;  afterward  from  custom  and  super- 
stition. The  nations  of  Africa  and  some  Poly- 
nesians still  continue  this  barbarous  practice. 
Among  the  ancient  Ganls  and  Britons  bonds 
and  contracts  made  with  deceased  debtors  were 
placed  with  the  ashes  of  the  creditor,  that  the 
spirit  might  collect  his  dues  in  the  other  world. 
Another  superstitious  observance  was  to  place 
at  least  one  woman  with  eight  or  ten  male 
bodies,  to  facilitate  the  burning.  And  we  read 
of  Periander*s  wife's  complaint,  that  '*  wanting 
her  funeral  burning,  she  sufi^red  intolerable 
cold  in  hell.** 

It  was  a  custom  to  "  kindle  the  pyre  averse- 
ly,** as  showing  an  unwillingness  to  an  act  of 
seeming  violence.  Also  it  was  a  touching  cus- 
tom that  *'they  washed  their  bones  with  wine 
and  milk;  that  the  mother  wrapped  them  in 
linen  and  dried  them  in  her  bosom  ;'*  and  that 
on  firing  the  pile,  the  assembled  spectators 
turned  their  eyes  toward  heaven.  The  funeral 
pyre  was  composed  of  cypress,  fir,  yew,  or  some 
evergreen  wood,  as  typifying  the  immortality  of 
the  spirit — a  practice  followed  by  Christians  in 
decorating  the  coffin  with  bays,  and  in  planting 
the  yew-tree  in  church-yards. 

Burial  has  been,  however,  the  most  univers- 
ally practiced  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
**  That  carnal  interment,  or  burying,  was  of  the 
elder  date,  the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and 
the  Patriarchs  are  sufficient  to  illustrate ;  and 
were  without  competition,  if  it  could  be  made 
out  that  Adam  was  buried  near  Damascus,  or 
Mount  Calvary,  according  to  some  tradition. 
God  himself,  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  this  way,  collectible  from 
Scripture  expression,  and  the  hot  contest  be- 
tween Satan  and  the  Archangel  about  discover- 
ing the  body  of  Moses.*'  By  the  Boman  law 
those  stricken  by  lightning  were  interred  where 
they  felL  Among  most  Christian  nations  it 
has  been  the  law  to  inter  none  but  Christians  in 
consecrated  ground,  and  among  Boman  Cath- 
olic nations  this  bigoted  practice  is  still  carried 
out  in  all  its  ancient  rigor,  to  the  great  incon- 
venience of  Protestant  Christians  sojourning  in 
such  foreign  lands,  who,  dying,  their  friends 
have  been  forced  to  inter  them  in  secret  and 
by  the  way-side,  as  though  they  were  criminals. 

In  strewing  their  tombs  the  Bomans  preferred 
the  rose ;  the  Greeks  the  amaranth  and  myrtle. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  three  clods  of  earth  first 
thrown  upon  the  ooffin  had  their  antitype  in  the 
thrice-repeated  valediction  nttered  over  the 
Roman  corpse.  In  Pern  and  other  Spanish 
countries  funerals  are  performed  only  by  night. 
Christians  bear  the  corpse  to  its  last  home  feet 
first,  as  reversing  the  natural  position  of  life.  The 
Mohammedans  are  borne  away  head  first,  look- 
ing back  upon  their  homes.  Most  nations  lay 
their  dead  in  a  recumbent  position ;  but  among 
some  Indian  tribes  the  dead  warrior  is  placed  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  looking  toward  the  east, 
with  his  bow  and  war-club  in  his  hands.  Even 
as  we  read  of  a  coachman  who  earnestly  craved 
to  be  laid  as  near  the  high  road  as  might  be, 
that  he  might  hear  the  carriages  passing;  of  a 
fox>hunter,  who  would  be  buried  with  a  fox-pad 
in  each  hand ;  and  of  a  veteran  smoker,  who, 
taking  his  last  puff  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  six  years,  desired  that  his  pipe  might  lie  be- 
side him  in  his  coffin. 

The  Hindoo  thinks  himself  happy  to  be  waft- 
ed toward  heaven  on  the  waves  of  the  sacred 
Ganges.  The  Ml^slem  dies  willingly  at  Mecca, 
as  surest  there  of  a  speedy  passage  to  Paradise. 
The  Jew  turns  toward  Jerusalem  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  would  depart  content  could  his  weaiy 
eyes  but  rest  upon  the  City  of  Zion ;  and,  hap- 
pi^  yet,  could  his  bones  be  laid  there,  in  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fiithers.  And  as  wealthy  Jews, 
to  this  day,  import  soil  from  the  Holy  Land 
wherewith  to  line  their  coffins,  so,  in  ancient 
times,  the  Pisan  crusaders,  returning  home, 
brought  with  them  holy  earth  sufficient  to  fill 
the  Compo  Santo  of  Pisa.  Less  pious,  but  more 
exclusive,  were  certain  wealthy  men  of  Bristol, 
Wales,  in  the  last  century,  who  erected  for  them- 
selves, in  the  common  burying-ground,  a  sepa- 
rate vault,  over  whose  entrance  was  written, 
"  QuAUTT  Vault."  To  whom  old  John  Wes- 
ley preaching,  said,  **  My  heart  is  much  pained 
for  you,  and  I  am  earnestly  desirous  that  some 
even  o/you  might  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I" 

Not  less  various  are  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
different  people.  The  Jews  rent  their  garments 
in  token  of  sadness ;  but,  with  characteristic  pru- 
dence, sometimes  saved  expense  as  well  as  cloth 
by  tearing  off  but  a  useless  comer.  Also  they 
threw  dust  upon  their  heads  and  bottled  their 
tears,  both  customs  in  use  among  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  lachrymatories  (or  tear-bottles)  be- 
ing often  found  at  the  present  day  in  old  Roman 
tombs.  What  may  be  the  allowance  of  tears 
thus  shed  and  saved  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
a  certain  Count  Schimmelman  was  not  content 
with  this  temporary  lachrymation  over  the  tomb 
of  his  wife;  he  erected  a  marble  statue  from 
whose  eyes,  by  an  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivance, water  was  continually  dropping.  So 
M.  Breuno,  a  Frenchman,  put  his  park  in 
mourning  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  had 
barrels  of  ink  emptied  into  his  fountains,  that 
these  might  appropriately  spout  in  black;  an 
affectation  of  affection  no  less  touching  than 
that  of  the  child  who  desired  to  have  her  doll 
put  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  the  cat 


Of  colors,  we  think  black  the  apprqniate 
semblance  of  sorrow;  but  in  Sweden  black  is 
the  bridal  color.  Plutarch  relates  that  mooni- 
ing  women  were  dressed  in  pore  white;  the 
Chinese  put  on  a  coarse  red  hempen  cloth  in 
the  extremity  of  sorrow,  white  being  used  as 
second  mourning.  The  women  of  Medina  out- 
wardly grieve  by  dyeing  their  hands  with  indigo; 
the  £^yptians  affect  yellow,  as  expressing  bat 
the  natural  decay  which  causes  their  grief;  tod 
the  Turks  blue,  as  hinting  of  the  sky,  the  home 
of  the  departed. 

TiB  an  old  proverb  that  **  people  who  cry  in 
velvet  always  shed  rose-water  tears.**  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  France,  it  way  no  slight 
labor  for  the  quality  folk  to  be  sad ;  and  a  "  dis- 
tinguished personage"  dying  was  like  to  make 
enemies  of  his  best  friends  by  the  trouble  be  laid 
upon  them,  custom  requiring  that  such  should  lie 
abed  for  the  entire  period  of  mourning.  Thus 
a  Queen  of  France  was  prostrated  with  grief 
for  the  space  of  an  entire  year  after  the  death 
of  her  liege  lord.  Peeresses  were  fcl  off  cheap, 
being  required  to  lie  in  bed  only  nme  dajs ;  but 
for  other  five  weeks  these  mitigated  monmen 
received  company  seated  in  front  of  their  bedi 
**upon  pieces  of  black  clodis.**  ThefiuhioflB 
for  mourning  have  changed  since  Uieo,  in 
France.  After  the  Reign  of  Terror,  with  pio- 
verbial  lack  of  veneration,  the  Parisians  sold  ovt 
one  of  the  most  crowded  burial-places^  the  lead- 
en coffins  were  melted  down,  and,  on  the  q)0t 
so  recently  consecrated  to  the  use  of  die  dead, 
a  speculative  maitre  de  danse  established  a  ball- 
room. Very  appropriately,  a  then  jnst  estab- 
lished and  highly  fashionable  danchig  chib  hdd 
its  reunions  here.  The  club  was  known  as  the 
"Ball  of  Victims;"  the  qualification  for  mem- 
bership was  the  having  lost  some  valoed  relatire 
during  the  troubles  jast  past;  the  motto^  '*We 
dance  amidst  tombs  ;**  and,  to  add  to  the  ^last- 
liness  of  the  aflRur,  the  hair  and  head-dresses  of 
the  dancers  were  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  the 
tonsorial  preparations  made  for  the  goilbtise. 

**  Five  languages  secured  not  the  epiti^h  of 
Gordianus,"  exclaims  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  mor- 
alizing on  the  vanity  of  mortuary  inscriptions. 
"Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  yeara. 
Generations  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and 
old  families  last  not  throe  oaks.  To  be  read 
by  bare  inscriptions,  to  hope  for  etermty  by  en- 
igmatical epitaphs,  or  first  letters  of  oarname% 
to  be  studied  by  antiquaries  who  we  were,  and 
have  new  names  given  us,  like  many  of  Ae 
mummies,  are  cold  consolations  unto  tlv;  stu- 
dents of  perpetuity,  even  by  everlasting  lan- 
guages. But  the  iniquity  of  oblirion  bfindlj 
scattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  the  mem- 
ory of  men  without  distinction  to  merit  of  per- 
petuity. Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the 
Pyramids  ?  Herostratns  lives  that  burnt  the 
temple  of  Diana ;  he  is  almost  lost  that  built  it 
Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph  of  Adrian's  how, 
confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we  com- 
pute our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good 
names,  since  bad  have  equal  durations,  sod 
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Thersites  is  like  to  lire  as  long  as  Agamem- 
non.*' 

"  Ostrich  feathers,  Genoa  velvet,  and  an  un- 
paralleled coffin !"  exclaimed  Douglas  Jerrold, 
reading  from  the  account  of  a  grand  funeral. 
"  Well,  when  we  remember  what  coffins  hold 
at  the  best,  such  a  show  is  rightly  named ;  it  is 
'  hfing  in  state,'  and  nothing  better.**  A  vast 
amount  of  wit  is  to  be  gathered  from  tomb- 
stones, and  mortuarj  puns  have  long  been  fa- 
mous. The  epitaph  of  the  witty  divine,  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  is  worthy  of  himself — sim- 

Folkr^B  earth. 
There  is  a  professional  point  in  the  epiti^h 
of  the  eminent  barrister.  Sir  John  Strange : 

Hera  lies  an  honest  lawyer— that  is  Strange. 
And  by  what  an  outrageous  quibble  has  the 
name  of  William  Button,  Esq.,  been  handed 
down  to  immortality.     The  epitaph  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  chnrchpyard  near  Salisbuxy : 
O  inn,  moon,  stars,  and  ye  ctiestial  potest 
Are  graTea,  then,  dwindled  into  Button-holes? 

There  is  something  quaint  and  touching  in 
this  epitaph  of  Grimaldi,  the  distinguished 
clown: 

Here  I  am. 
One  of  the  best  of  this  briefer  kind  was  pro- 
posed by  Jerrold,  whose  wit  did  not  always  wear 
so  courteous  a  dress.  Charles  Knight,  the 
Shakspearian  critic,  was  the  subject,  and  the 
words: 

Good  Knight 
Professional  rivah^  produced  ^s  ill-natured 
inscription  for  the  tomb-stone  of  a  Western  ed- 
itor: 

Here  Ue$  an  Editor. 
It  is  added  that  the  injured  man  recommended 
the  author  to  use  the  inscription  as  a  motto  for 
his  own  journal. 

Of  histrionic  epitaphs  the  best  is  this  on  one 
of  Shakspeare*s  actors : 

Exit  Bnrbage. 
In  a  similar  vein  a  wit  gave  a  couplet  to 
Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  most  celebrated  actress  of 
her  day: 

This  we  mnst  own  in  justice  to  her  shade, 
The  first  bad  exit  Oldfield  ever  madew 

Something  of  compliment  is  here  sacrificed 
to  make  the  point.  It  is  the  reverse  of  Mal- 
colm's Eulogy  on  Cawdor : 

Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  learing  of  it 
The  comedian  Foote  takes  his  turn,  thus : 
Foote  from  his  earthly  stage,  alas!  is  hnrTd; 
I>eath  took  him  ott,  who  took  off  all  the  woild. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  some  notable  epi- 
taphs. This,  by  Samuel  Wesley,  is  on  the 
monument  to  Butler,  the  author  of  Hudibras : 

When  Butler,  needy  wretdhl  was  stUl  alive, 

No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 

See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  dust, 

ries^nted  with  a  monuuMntal  bust  I 

The  poetTs  fete  is  hove  in  emblem  shown  t 

He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 

This  coui^et,  on  the  monument  to  John  Qay, 


the  poet,  Thackeray's  'nittie  French  Abb^**  is 

hardly  suited  to  a  Christian  church : 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it{ 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it 
And  what  a  defiance  there  is  in  this,  on 

the  monument  of  ^*that  gallant  soldier.  Sir 

Thomas  Vere :" 

When  Vere  sought  Death,  armed  with  his  sword  and 


Death  was  aArald  to  meet  him  in  the  field; 
But  when  his  weapons  he  had  laid  aside. 
Death,  like  a  coward,  struck  him,  and  he  died. 

The  celebrated  inscription, 

O  Bare  Ben  Jonson, 
in  the  Poets'  Comer  of  the  Abbey,  which  savors 
both  of  admiration  and  fkmiliarity,  was  acci- 
dental in  its  origin.  Aubrey,  in  his  notice  of 
*'Mr.  Benjamin  Jonson,**  tells  that  it  **was 
done  at  the  charge  of  Jack  Young  (afterward 
knighted),  who,  walking  there  when  the  grave 
was  covering,  gave  the  fellow  eighteen  pence  to 
cut  it." 

Sir  Thomas  Parkins,  the  great  wrestler,  caused 
a  monument  to  be  built  for  himself,  on  which 
was  a  sculpture,  in  relief,  depicting  Death  in 
the  act  of  throwing  Sir  Thomas.  The  epitaph, 
which  is  in  Latin,  reads  as  follows : 

Here  lies  the  chief  who  once  threw  all, 

^rown  by  the  eonqu*ring  arms  of  death. 
Who  ne*er  had  given  the  knight  a  fall 

But  that  he  found  him  out  of  breath. 
But  boast  not.  Death  I  with  empty  pride, 

Thy  strength ;  the  day  win  come,  when  he 
Arising,  with  fineih  breath  supply'd. 

Shall  Tanqulsh  time,  and  conquer  thee. 

Miss  Long  was  a  beautiful  actress  of  the  last 
century ;  so  short  in  stature  that  she  was  known 
as  the  Pocket  Venus.     Her  epitaph  concludes : 

Though  Long,  yet  short; 

Though  short,  yet  Pretty  Long. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  a 
covetous  man,  and  this  pasquinading  epitaph 
was  put  on  him : 

Here  lies  his  Oraoe,  in  eold  day  dad. 
Who  died  for  want  of  what  he  had. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  one  on  Mr.  James 
Worsdale,  a  very  liberal  man : 

Eager  to  get  but  not  to  keep  the  pelf; 
A  friend  to  all  mankind,  but  not  himself. 

Of  punning  epitaphs  there  are  many  on  re- 
cord so  execrable  that  it  were  pity  to  extend  their 
infamy.  One  we  may  give  here  as  illustrating 
that  depraved  spirit  which  leads  some  men  to 
make  light  of  the  gravest  subject.  John  Adams, 
a  carrier,  or  porter,  of  Southwell  (obit  1807), 
rests  with  this  mortuary  joke  upon  him : 

John  Adams  lies  here,  of  the  parish  of  Southwell, 
A  carrier  who  carried  his  can  to  his  mouth  well ; 
He  carried  so  much,  and  he  carried  so  fast, 
He  could  cany  no  more — so  was  carried  at  last ; 
For  the  liquor  he  drank,  being  too  much  for  one. 
He  could  not  carry  off— so  he's  now  carrion. 

Abusive  epitaphs  are  not  uncommon.  School- 
men will  remember  one  by  Simonides,  thus 
translated  by  Merivale : 

After  much  eating,  drinking,  lying,  dandering, 
Timoorean  of  Rhodes  l^ere  vests  fnnn  wandering. 
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Peter  Randolph,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  a 
great  glntton,  has  gained  immortali^  at  the  ex- 
pense of  these  lines : 

Whoe*er  70a  are,  tread  lofUf,  I  entreat  70a, 
For  if  he  chance  to  wake,  be  eiue  he*U  eat  7011. 
John  Cole  died  of  a  surfeit,  and  lives  again 
after  this  fashion : 

Here  Uea  Johnn7  Cole, 
Who  died,  on  017  soul, 
AtbBX  eating  a  plentiful  dinner; 
While  cheving  his  croBt, 
He  vaa  turned  into  dnst, 
.  With  his  crimes  undigetUd,  poor  sbmez. 

There  are  eren  mortnary  balls,  as  witness 
this,  in  a  grave-yard  near  Plymoath : 

Hera  lie  the  remains  of  Thomas  Nlcols,  who  died  in 
PhUadelphia,  March,  1758.  Had  h0  Uvtd  he  wmUi  hme 
been  buried  her*. 

At  the  Old  Men*s  Hospital,  Norwich,  En- 
gland, is  foond  the  following  unique  eulogy: 

la  Hemor7  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Crewe,  who  died  Ha7  28, 
181T,  aged  T7  7ean ; 

who,  daring  fort7  7ears* 

practice  as  a  midwife 

in  this  cit7,  brought  into 

the  world  nine  thousand 

seTen  hundred  and 

thirt7  children. 

Of  professional  epitq)hs  there  are  not  a  few ; 
hut  none  whose  hyperbole  is  so  overpowering  as 
this,  on  a  Spanish  singer.  It  is  found  in  a  bury- 
iog-ground  near  Saragossa : 

Hera  lies  the  bod7  of  John  Quebecca,  precentor  to  m7 
Lord  the  King.  When  his  spirit  shall  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  Almight7  will  sa7  to  the  Angelic 
Choir,  *^  Silence,  70  calresi  and  let  me  hear  John  Que- 
becca, Precentor  to  m7  Lord  the  King.** 

In  the  hallowed  interior  of  Chichester  Ca^ 
thedral  is  found  the  following,  on  an  aged 
vendor  of  that  popular  English  edible,  the  peri- 
winkle: 

Pexiwinks  I  periwinkle  1  was  ever  her  cr7 ; 
She  labored  to  lire,  poor  and  honest  to  die. 
At  the  last  da7,  again,  how  her  old  eyes  will  twinkle, 
For  no  mora  will  she  cry,  Periwinksl  periwinkle  1 
Ye  rich,  to  Tirtnous  want  regard  pra7  give ; 
Ye  poor,  b7  her  example  learn  to  live. 
Died  Jan.  1786,  aged  77. 

This,  on  a  blacksmith,  is  found  on  many 
tombstones  in  this  country  as  well  as  England ; 
it  is  by  Hayley,  the  poet: 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declin*d, 
M7  bellows,  too,  hsve  lost  their  wind ; 
My  flra's  extinct,  m7  forge  deca7*d, 
M7  Tioe  is  in  the  dnst  now  laid ; 
My' coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone. 
My  nails  ara  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

At  Barnwell  are  found  these  lines,  "  on  an 
Inn-keeper  :** 

Man's  life  is  like  a  WiiUet^e  Day^ 
Some  onl7  Breal^ftut  A  awa7; 
OtherB  to  Dinner  stay  A  ara  full  fed. 
The  oldest  man  but  sups  &  goes  to  bed. 
Large  is  his  debt  who  lingers  out  the  day. 
Who  goes  the  soonest  has  the  least  to  jk^; 
Death  is  the  Waiter^  some  few  run  on  Tick, 
And  some,  alas  I  must  pa7  the  Bill  to  Nick  I 
Though  /  owed  mueK,  I  hope  long  truet  is  given, 
And  truly  mean  to  pay  ail  debte  in  Heaven. 

In  the  cathedral  yard  at  Winchester  may  be 
seen  this,  on  an  unfortunate  man  of  war : 


Hera  rests  in  peace,  a  Hampihira  granadler. 
Who  kiUed  himself  by  drinking  poor  maU  beer. 
Soldiers,  be  warned  b7  his  nntimel7  fall. 
And  when  7ou*re  hot  drink  strong,  or  none  at  aH 

This  memorial  having  £&llen  into  decay,  it  wn 
restored  at  the  expense  of  some  officers,  in  1781, 
and  this  couplet  added : 

An  honest  soldier  never  Is  foi^ot, 
Whether  he  die  b7.  musqnet  or  b7  pot 

The  printer  also  has  an  efataph ;  and  aU  tiie 
craft  will  allow  that  it  is  appropriate  and  pco- 
fessionally  correct: 

Hera  lies  a  /»rm— place  no  impoeing  elone 

To  mark  the  head,  where  wear7  It  is  Isia ; 
*Tis  matter  dead  /—its  mission  all  being  done. 

To  be  dietribuUd  to  dnst  again ; 
The  body  is  but  the  type^  at  best,  of  man. 

Whose  impreM  is  the  spirit's  deathless  page; 
Worn  out,  the  type  is  thrown  to  pi  again. 

The  imprettMn  lives  through  an  eteraal  age. 

Authors  will  steal,  even  for  their  tombitoneL 
Various  good-natured  friends  to  the  memoiyof 
Benjamin  Franklin  have  pointed  out  the  orig- 
inals of  his  celebrated  typographical  insciiptioa 
for  his  monument : 

The  Bod7 

of 

BENJAMIN  FBANKLIN. 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out. 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gOdlng,) 

Lies  hera  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  loft^ 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  ^pear  once  more. 

In  a  new 

And  mora  beautiful  edltioo. 

Corrected  and  amended 

by 
The  Author. 

Beigamin  had  doubtless  locked  into  Mather's 
Magnalia,  where  he  might  see  scanething  of  this 
notion  applied  to  *'the  great  Cotton**  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Woodbridge,  the  first  graduate  of 
Harvard:  • 

A  living,  breathing  BiUe;  tal^es  wbera 
Both  covenants,  at  large,  engnvan  wera; 
Qoqiel  and  law,  in*s  heart,  had  each  its  coliaui : 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume ; 
His  very  name  a  title-page ;  and  next. 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
Oh  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth. 
When,  in  a  new  edition,  be  comes  fnth. 
Without  errata,  ma7  we  think  be*ll  be 
In  leaves  and  coven  of  eternit7 1 

Old  Joseph  Capen,  minister  of  Topsfield,  hid 
also,  in  1681,  given  John  Foster,  who  set  up  the 
first  printing-press  in  Boston,  the  benefit  of  tfae 
idea,  in  memoriam : 

Thj  bod7,  which  no  activeness  did  lack, 
Now*s  Isid  aside  like  an  old  almanac; 
But  for  the  present  onl7  *s  out  of  date, 
*TwiU  have  at  length  a  fkr  mora  active  stsSe. 
Yea,  though  with  dnst  thy  bod7  soUed  be, 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A  fair  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 
Free  from  JShmta,  new  In  Heaven  set  forth ; 
'Tis  but  a  word  ftrom  God,  the  great  Creator— 
It  shall  be  done  whan  He  saith  Jn^HmaXvr. 

We  close  our  list  with  the  pathetic  insci^ 
tion  placed  by  an  honest  Blinois  former  over 
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the  double  grare  of  a  span  of  favorite  horses, 
Btmck  down  by  lightnings  and  buried  in  his 
front  yard : 

Peace  to  their  manee ! 
And  can  not  better  conclude  this  paper  than  in 
thito  wise  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne :  ''To 
subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  lire  in  their 
productions,  to  exist  in  their  names  and  predic- 
ament of  chimeras,  was  large  satisfaction  unto 
old  expectations,  aud  made  one  part  of  their 
EUysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the  meta- 
physics of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed  is  to  be 
again  ourselves,  which,  being  not  only  an  hope, 
but  an  evidence  in  noble  believers,  'tis  all  one 
to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's  church-yard  as  in  the 
sands  of  Egypt,  Ready  to  be  any  thing,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  being  ever ;  and  as  content  with  six 
foot  as  with  the  mausoleum  of  Adrianus." 


MARGARET— THE  LAY  SISTER. 

**Biit  the  mind  of  men  lieth  two  ports:  one  alireyfl 
frequented  bj  ttie  entrance  of  manifold  Taoities;  ttie 
other  deaolate  and  orexgroime  with  graMe,  bj  which  enter 
our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine  contemplations.** — 
ent  Waltke  RALXion. 

THERE  is  a  satiric  picturesqueness  in  these 
words.  You  see  a  calm  and  lightly  sketched 
landscape;  the  great  castle;  the  two  gates — 
one  crowded  with  fluttering  pennons,  pomp, 
luxury,  passion,  a  trampled  path;  the  other 
hung  with  ivy  and  paved  with  sward,  that  the 
light  feet  of  entering  nuns  never  crush  or  sully. 

Harry  Stafford  read  the  passage  aloud  to 
Margaret  Stafford,  his  father's  cousin,  as  they 
sat  on  the  door-step  of  the  old  farm-house  by  the 
sea-side,  where  the  Staffords  for  years  had  re- 
sorted in  the  hot  months ;  resolved  rather  to  be 
plainly  comfortable  there  than  fashionably  mis- 
erable at  a  watering-place.  Tliis  year  the  un- 
wonted heats  of  June  had  brought  them  thither 
earlier  than  usual,  and  it  was  yet  June  when  the 
^  sultry  air  had  driven  Harry  and  Margaret  to  the 
porch,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  beach, 
all  watchful  of  the  magnificent  sunset,  that 
fringed  the  lurid  haze  of  an  approaching  storm 
with  gold,  but  did  not  flush  its  pearl-lined  caps 
with  one  tinge  of  rose,  or  allay  the  fierceness  of 
the  forked  lightning  that  quivered  at  intervals 
through  the  massive  purple  clouds  like  a  visible 
pulse  of  life. 

Margaret  Stafford  leaned  against  the  brown 
casement  of  the  door-way;  her  white  dress 
spread  its  light  folds  over  both  sill  and  step ; 
her  eyes  were  raised  to  the  storm ;  and  at  her 
feet  sat  Harry,  with  the  old  volume  of  Raleigh 
open  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  raised  also,  but 
not  stormward. 

Harry  was  rather  above  the  average  charac- 
ter of  young  men  in  certain  respects ;  his  nature 
was  artistic  and  appreciative,  his  aims  high,  his 
theories  noble,  his  practice — ^lazy !  He  was  self- 
ish, without  fixed  principles ;  but,  being  hand- 
some, well  educated,  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  aristocratic  with  that  most  intolerable  of 
aristocracies,  the  American  —  a  sublime  and 
ever-present  consciousness  that  his  great-great- 


grandfather was  a  Dutch  trader  on  the  frontier, 
and  had  cheated  the  Indians  out  of  a  fortune, 
which  had  been  increased  and  exalted  by  his 
descendants,  till  the  fourth  generation  began  to 
use  it  lesthetlcally — having,  as  I  say,  all  these 
combined  attractions,  Mr.  Harry  Stafford  had 
a  sufficiently  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  not 
presumptuously  believed  the  young  ladies  of  his 
acquaintance  agreed  with  him — an  idea  that 
preserved  him  from  any  profound  passion  for 
any  one  of  them,  and  might  have  kept  his  aris- 
tocratic heart  safe  and  sound  for  a  lifetime,  had 
not  this  same  summer  brought  into  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge  Margaret,  the  orphan  daugh- 
ter of  his  father's  cousin.  Now  the  aforesaid 
claims  to  high  birth,  on  which  Mr.  Harry  Staf- 
ford laid  such  stress  in  his  own  case,  were  still 
more  powerful  in  Miss  Margaret's  descent,  for 
her  mother — the  child  of  a  noted  New  England 
family— dated  her  ancestry  quite  back  of  the 
Mcqi/lower  even,  across  the  blue  sea,  into  Old 
England,  where  Moulthrop  Hall  still  attested,  in 
quaint  church  and  defaced  monuments,  the  Nor- 
man lineage  of  its  owners ;  and  even  a  Dame 
Margaret  Moulthrop  lay  in  sculptured  sleep  be- 
side the  altar,  a  little  stonier  and  more  disagree- 
able than  nature,  if  the  legends  of  her  life  were 
true,  and  altogether  uninterested  in  her  name- 
sake and  descendant  in  the  New  England  she  nev- 
er dreamed  ot  So  Mr.  Stafford  found  his  equal, 
if  not  his  superior,  in  aristocracy,  and  some- 
what in  age,  when  he  discovered  this  cousin. 
He  had  not  known  her  as  a  child,  for  his  fiither 
had  been  too  busy  with  money-making  to  culti- 
vate his  relations ;  and  though  a  feeble  inter- 
course had  been  kept  up  between  the  families, 
it  was  not  till  Margaret's  orphanage  threw  her 
upon  the  care  of  her  guardian,  Mr.  Stafford  the 
elder,  that  the  relationship  assumed  some  im- 
portance— enough,  at  least,  to  afford  Margaret 
a  home  in  her  cousin's  fiimily  till  she  should 
have  arranged  her  future  plans. 

I  can  not  say  that  Miss  Stafford  was  either 
plain  or  beautifuL  She  had  a  calm  face,  pale 
and  expressive;  ''Decidedly  high  bred!"  was 
Harry's  mute  comment.  And  perhaps  it  was, 
if  "high  bred"  means  refined,  delicate,  and  no- 
ble— traits,  we  regret  to  say,  we  have  beheld 
adorning  Uie  wan  face  of  a  washer-woman  and 
the  wrinkles  of  an  old  nurse,  but  we  should  not 
probably  acknowledge  that  in  Mr.  Stafford's 
hearing.  Besides,  Margaret  was  well  educated, 
and  even,  in  her  native  phrase,  "talented;" 
and  beautiful  as  blonde  and  rosy  fools  may  be, 
there  is  a  spell  in  a  face  that  a  soul  transfigures 
quite  another  thing  from  tint,  and  shape,  and 
coiffure.  At  least  Harry  Stafford  thought  so, 
as  he  sat  that  night  at  her  feet,  watching  the 
"  dark  and  intricate  eyes"  that  looked  up  with 
such  fervent  admiration  and  awe  to  the  gather- 
ing strife  overhead,  while  the  last  level  glitter 
of  light  struck  across  her  braided  hair,  and 
pierced  its  depths  with  golden  arrows,  and  lit 
her  transparent  cheek  with  a  faint  glory  that 
recompensed  its  want  of  bloom.  She  was  cer- 
tainly beautiful  then.     Harry's  artistic  eye  ap- 
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predated  it:  the  simple  grace  of  her  attitude,  the 
flowing  folds  of  her  white  attire,  the  serene  curv- 
ing lips,  the  peculiar  delicately-moulded  hands, 
whose  whiteness  shone  against  a  thick  duster 
of  deep  blue  riolets  that  they  grasped,  the  con- 
trast of  her  brunette  coloring  with  the  snowy 
dress  —  all  this  fascinated  him  with  a  subtle 
charm,  no  less  potent  for  her  peifect  uncon- 
sciousness. 

This  entire  forgetfulness  of  both  him  and  her* 
self,  that  was  a  trait  of  Margaret's  direct  and 
clear  nature,  wrought  out  its  own  respect  in 
Harry.  When  his  cousin  sat,  as  now,  absorbed 
in  a  sublime  spectacle,  or  when  some  ardent  en- 
thusiasm fired  her  eye,  and  reddened  her  cheek 
to  more  vivid  beauty,  and  carried  away  her  usual 
quiet  in  a  flow  of  eloquent  earnestness,  he  in- 
voluntarily drew  parallels  between  her  and  the 
ladies  of  his  wide  city  visiting  circle,  scarce 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter ;  and  where  he 
would  have  assailed  Miss  Katrina  Van  Vleck 
with  voluble  compliments,  or  whispered  auda^ 
ciously  to  Effie  Hogeboom,  or  squeezed  Caro- 
line Wittenhart's  dimpled  hand,  he  was  silent, 
shy,  distant,  and  profoundly  respectful  to  Mar- 
garet. Her  very  simple  character ;  her  purity, 
truth,  and  unselfishness;  her  eminently  New 
England  training,  that  had  set  before  her,  as  the 
end  and  aim  of  life,  a  stem  regard  for  duty,  that 
had  been  heightened  into  living  and  practical 
enthusiasm  by  the  later  influence  of  a  sincere 
religiotis  experience ;  her  wide  knowledge,  that 
was  as  modest  in  its  manifestations  as  if  it  had 
been  ignorance,  probably  more  so.  All  these 
things,  day  by  day,  won  upon  Harry's  reverence 
and  regard  more  than  he  knew  himself,  and  im- 
perceptibly shook  his  own  sdf-confidence. 

To-night  Maigaret  broke  the  silence. 

*'  What  a  splendid  picture  that  sentence  would 
make ! "  said  she. 

"  Is  ittrue,  though,  Margaret?"  replied  Harry. 

"Why  not?" 

*'  Because  I  scarce  think  it  is  universally  true. 
I  believe  there  are  some  minds  that  have  but 
one  gate." 

*<  A  good  or  bad  gate,  Harry?" 

*' Sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I 
think  there  is  only  the  nun's  gate  to  your  mind, 
Margaret." 

'*  You  are  altogether  mistaken,"  said  she,  in 
the  simplest  tone.  "I  have  a  great  many 
thoughts  that  are  not  charitable  or  divine,  cons* 
in  Harry.     For  instance,  I  am  fond  of  dress," 

**  You  fond  of  dress,  Maigaret !  You  always 
dress  with  perfect  plainness." 

Margaret  laughed.  **  You  are  a  man,  Harry. 
Ask  any  woman  who  sees  me  to  give  you  an 
opinion  on  my  dress,  and  you  will  not  quarrel 
with  my  words  about  myself." 

"I  have  seen  you  wear  nothing  but  white 
and  gray  since  you  came  here,  Margaret.  I 
should  have  said  you  were  dressed  with  strict 
economy  and  plainness." 

Margaret  Uughed  again.  < '  My  white  dresses 
are  respectively  Hnen  cambric,  India  muslin* 
and  the  most  delicate  Swiss  fabrics ;  my  gray 


silk  will  nearly  stMid  alone ;  and  my  gray  tiai 
is  silk  also,  fine  and  strong.** 

"All  Greek  to  me.** 

"  I  almost  wish  it  were  to  me ;  for  I  begin 
to  see  that  I  am  extravagant  in  dress ;  dial  I 
have  no  right  to  lavish  on  my  fastidious  iiJks 
money  that  other  people  need.** 

'*The  money  is  yours,  I  am  sure.** 

"No,  it  is  not  mine,  in  one  seme.  It  u  a 
talent  for  which  I  must  give  account  What 
shall  I  say  at  the  Judgment  if  any  starved  soul 
lays  its  want  at  my  door  ?  *  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?*  is  a  cry  for  Cain,  not  for  me." 

Harry  Staffonl  sat  silent.  These  revelatioiii 
of  Margaret's  inner  life,  guided  by  a  strict  set 
of  principles  that  he  did  not  undmtand,  awed 
him  a  little.  It  was  as  if  another  worid  lay  all 
around  him,  in  which  he  had  no  i^aee,  of  whidi 
he  had  no  consciousness  except  sudi  as  he  gain- 
od  from  these  glimpses ;  and  looking  up,  as  be 
did,  to  the  glorified  height  of  a  new  life  levealed 
to  him  through  the  pure  and  tender  heart  of  a 
woman,  he  took  the  medium  for  the  object,  and 
passed  from  awe  into  adoration ;  a  woteI^  so 
tempered  with  passion  and  ardor  that  it  assumed 
almost  the  aspect  of  a  child's  lore — the  hut 
phase  of  love  that  a  man  could  Buccesfuliy  lay 
before  a  wonuin :  a  tadt  confession  of  weakness 
where  there  should  be  an  understood  assertion 
of  strength  even  in  the  very  devotion  ofiioed. 
Love-making  is  the  only  circumstance  that  al- 
lows of  voluntary  humility  and  will-wordup; 
their  counterparts  are  worse  than  useless  here, 
real  though  Uiey  be.  It  is  shadow  that  affecti 
the  dreamer,  not  substance ;  unless,  indeed,  be 
take  to  sleep-walking  and  run  against  the  bed- 
post— a  significant  s3rmbol,  which  I  leave  the 
reader  to  disinter  if  he  chooses. 

Presently  the  storm  blackened  overhead,  the 
rain  dropped  in  slow  and  sullen  splashes  upon 
the  sea.  The  rest  of  the  fiimily  came  from  the 
beach,  and  Margaret,  rising,  dropped  the  soft« 
folds  of  her  dress  that  she  had  gathered  up  from 
the  door-sill,  and  floated  away,  Hke  a  lady  in  a 
reversed  lily-bell,  to  the  dark  parior,  luring 
Harry  to  meditate  on — ^linen  cambric,  perhaps. 

So  the  summer  passed  by.  Day  hy  day  Har- 
ry and  Margaret  rode,  walked,  talked  together. 
He  read  the  books  she  spoke  ci,  and  brought 
home  to  her  from  town  new  volumes,  which 
they  read  together.  Life,  which  had  seemed 
so  vapid  and  ashen  to  him  in  town,  where  be 
led  the  apathetic  and  languid  existence  of  a 
blase  boy,  not  because  he  was  blasl,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  it  knowing  to  appear  so ;  life 
assumed  new  significance ;  it  seemed  attractive, 
interesting,  vivid ;  full  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
enjoyments ;  a  thing  worth  having;  a  new  bless- 
ing, which  he  had  not  even  known  as  a  possibil- 
ity ;  for  there  are  two  regenerations  possible  to 
man,  one  social  and  one  spiritual :  and  loving 
works  one ;  Love  the  other. 

Harry  Stafford  was,  sodally,  a  new  man.  H« 
was  not  only  new  to  himself,  but  to  others.  Hli 
business  progressed  with  fresh  force ;  pleasov 
was  once  more  pleasant ;  his  intellect,  fed  asd 
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stirred  to  emulation  bj  Margaret's  fine  mind, 
expanded  proportionately ;  and  his  heart,  warm- 
ing to  one,  glowed  more  warmly  for  all.  His 
sisters  began  to  love  him,  as  the  sisters  of  fast 
yonng  men  are  not  apt  to  lore  their  brothers, 
with  something  nobler  and  more  compliment* 
ary  than  instinct.  The  porters  and  under-clerks 
of  his  warehouse  no  longer  slunk  into  the  shad- 
ow of  some  bale  or  cask  to  get  away  from  his 
harsh  reproofs  or  unfeeling  jests.  His  dogs  be- 
gan to  fawn  on  him  without  the  piteous  look  of 
apprehension  that  eren  a  brute  can  wear  after 
it  has  been  kicked  and  sworn  at  long  enough. 
And  his  mother  unconsciously  resumed  her  old 
phrase  of,  "My  dear  boy!" — a  phrase  Master 
Stafibrd  had  rebelled  against  once  as  '*  too  ba- 
bjrish  for  a  grown-up  fellow."  Margaret  was  a 
type  of  spring.  Under  her  look  and  smile  all 
sweetness  and  bloom  seemed  to  bud  and  flour- 
ish. She  had  one  trait  of  singular  strength — ^a 
capacity  of  making  herself  loTed— and  not  one 
of  the  Staffords  escaped  from  its  influence.  Be- 
fore the  summer  began  to  wane  they  all  lored 
her  so  well  that  even  Patsy,  the  three-years 
*'  baby**  of  the  family,  clung  to  her  with  eager 
arms,  and  stopped  her  speech  with  kisses  if  ever 
she  spoke  of  her  approaching  return  to  Maine — 
a  sulject  equally  disagreeable  to  all  the  rest. 

But  even  the  most  charming  seasons  depart. 
The  summer  fields  grow  dry  and  arid ;  innu- 
merable grasshoppers  swarm  and  feed  in  the 
rustling  grass ;  crickets,  with  shrill  and  appre- 
hensive notes,  fill  the  hot  air ;  and  languid  Na- 
ture drops  her  blossoms  from  her  hands,  and 
faints  on  mountain-top  and  hill-side,  a  shrivel- 
ed, tremulous  shape;  dying,  gasping,  desper- 
ate, fore-conscious  of  the  white  shroud  and  the 
long  sleep  relentlessly  drawing  on. 

September  came.  Melancholy  splendors  be- 
gan to  adorn  the  forests.  Here  and  there  i 
golden  bough,  also  here  a  passport  into  the 
•place  of  the  departed.  More  rarely  a  scarlet 
branch  flickering  out  of  the  green  gloom  like  a 
flame  from  the  burning  henrt  of  a  huge  bonfire, 
token  of  sure  destruction.  One  day  Blargaret 
and  BLarry  had  been  to  drive,  and  brought  home 
as  trophies  the  last  spikes  of  the  deep  yellow 
orchis  that  grows  by  the  shore  in  low  meadows 
of  boggy  land  or  blueberry  swamps.  The  whole- 
some glow  of  the  exercise  yet  tinged  Margaret*8 
fiice  as  she  came  down  to  their  late  dinner,  with 
the  fringed,  orange-colored  blossoms  twisted  into 
her  dark  hair  and  clustered  on  her  breast.  The 
day's  excessive  and  unnatural  warmth  warrant- 
ed her  favorite  dress,  the  most  aerial  and  trans- 
parent white  admissible  out  of  a  ball-room ;  and 
if  her  mirror  praised  her  aspect,  its  verdict  was 
repeated  by  Harry  Stafford*s  charmed  eyes.  She 
was  lovely  that  day ;  no  fastidious  artist  could 
have  denied  it ;  no  love-stricken  man  could  re- 
sist it;  and  after  dinner  Harry  tempted  his 
fate. 

Again  they  sat  alone  upon  the  door-step  and 
listened  to  the  thousand  pensive  sounds  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  light,  recurring  dash  of  waves 
below. 


'*  I  must  really  go  next  week,*'  said  Marga- 
ret, speaking  to  herself,  yet  aloud. 

'*  Margaret !  **  said  Harry,  and  then  he  paused. 
She  looked  down  at  him ;  his  face  was  eloquent 
A  sudden  shiver  of  distress  shook  her,  for  Har- 
ry was  her  cousin— no  more.  But  she  said, 
lightly, 

*'  Yes,  I  must  go.    It  is  time  I  had  a  home." 

"  Only  let  me  make  it  for  you,  Margaret  I 
Only  love  me,  and  stay  with  me." 

Her  face  grew  pale  and  resolute.  "No," 
said  she,  "  this  can  not  be." 

It  was  not  in  him  easily  to  despair.  •*  Why 
not,  Margaret?  I  love  yon  as  no  man  loves 
yon.  I  am  not  good  enough  to  lie  at  your  feet, 
I  know ;  but  I  am  plastic  in  your  hands — ^raould 
me!'* 

She  smiled,  a  little  bitterly.  It  is  so  rare  for 
men  to  know  that  plea  and  petition  never  are 
of  use  when  they  are  not  loved.  And  yet  what 
woman  does  not  shrink  from  saying,  distinctly, 
" I  do  not  love  you?"  But  Maiigaret  did  not 
seem  to  shrink ;  with  unfaltering  eyes  she  look- 
ed at  him. 

•'  I  do  not  love  yon  enough,  Harry." 

"  Is  that  all  ?— oh,  i>  that  all  ?  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  that  I  think  you  will — ^you  can — you 
must,  Margaret !  I  love  you  so  that  you  can 
not  but  be  moved  by  it." 

The  slight  glow  faded  even  from  her  lips. 
"Yon  are  mistaken:  a  woman's  heart  does 
not  so  deceive  her.  But  if  it  soothes  the  ab- 
rupt truth  which  I  thought  it  kindest  to  ofier 
yon,  then  I  give  you  better  reasons— reasons 
that  would  avail  if  I  loved  you.  I  could  never 
marry  a  man  without  fixed  principle — religious 
principle.  I  rely  on  no  man  unless  he  be  in- 
formed by  vital  aid  from  without  and  above 
himself.*' 

Harry*s  head  drooped.  Sentence  was  pass- 
ed. The  steady  voice,  the  clear  tone,  the  calm 
eye  daunted  him ;  but  the  devil  of  jealousy 
stirred.     "  You  love—** 

"  Stop  there !"  said  Margaret,  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture  of  her  little  hand.  "  Do  not  make 
me  contemptuous.  You  know  what  you  would 
say  is  causeless  and  unjust ;  and  were  it  true, 
yon  have  no  right  to  ask  such  a  question.  It 
would  be  my  secret." 

He  bent  his  face  upon  his  hands  in  a  real  ag- 
ony.  "Ohl  why  did  you  let  me  love  yon, 
Margaret  ?" 

The  words  came  almost  unconsciously  from 
his  bitten  lips.  Margaret's  eyes  were  calm  no 
more,  tears  dripped  from  the  long  lashes,  and 
she  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  Harry's  head. 
Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke. 

"  Harry,  when  my  mother  was  iU  she  knew 
her  hour  was  near,  and  two  days  before  she 
died,  heart-wrung  to  leave  me,  she  gave  me 
such  advice  as  a  mother  gives  the  child  she 
leaves  alone ;  a,nd  in  an  anguish  for  my  peace 
she  warned  me  never  to  think  of  any  man  as  a 
possible  lover  titi,  in  so  many  words,  he  should 
avow  himself  j  adding,  to  fasten  the  thought  in 
my  mind,  while  the  last  blush  of  womanly  feel- 
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ing  baraed  on  her  hollow  cheek,  that,  for  want 
of  following  that  advice,  she,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  others,  had  shipwrecked  her  own  heart. 
I  hare  religioosly  obeyed  her ;  though  in  your 
case  I  did  not  need  the  precept,  for  I  have  look- 
ed at  joa  simply  as  a  relative  —  as  a  snbstitate 
for  the  brother  I  have  never  had — have  always 
longed  for." 

Harry  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her. 

*'  But,  Margaret,  do  you  think  that  is  just  to 
men — to  let  them  go  so  far,  to  give  them  no 
sign  of  your  own  feeling  toward  them,  till  they 
are  hopelessly  committed  and  humiliated  ?** 

Margaret^s  lip  curled,  f*^  If  any  man  feels  it 
a  humiliation  to  have  offered  a  woman  his  heart, 
and  have  her  just  and  honest  enough  to  refuse 
it,  because  she  can  not  give  love  for  love,  then 
that  man  is  not  worth  regret ;  he  does  not  mer- 
it his  name.  And  you  forget  that  it  is  always 
in  a  man's  power  to  define  and  fix  his  own  po- 
sition ;  he  can  ask.  But  what  can  that  wonuui 
do  who,  in  ignorance  and  simplicity,  believing 
a  man's  deeds,  gives  her  heart  and  soul  away 
with  pure  faith  and  fervor,  and  is  never  ratified 
in  her  choice  by  the  seal  of  a  man's  words? 
For  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  men  will  de- 
liberately and  consciously  lead  women  on  to  love 
them,  whom  they  have  not  the  least  idea  of  mar- 
ryingj 

'*  And  you  justify  a  woman  in  doing  what  you 
despise  in  men,  simply  because  a  man  can  short- 
en his  agony  by  a  deadly  blow,  and  a  woman 
must  endure  in  silence  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Margaret,  an  ironical  smile  lurk- 
ing about  her  lips  at  the  close  of  his  question, 
subsiding  as  she  spoke.  '  *  I  justify  neither  man 
nor  woman  in  flirting ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
safest  and  best  for  a  wonum  to  treat  all  men 
alike,  and  with  a  frank  indifference,  until  they 
declare  themselves  lovers.  Yon  must  yourself 
do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  have  treated  ev- 
ery gentleman  who  hsis  visited  the  Beach  this 
summer  with  the  same  cordiality  and  simplicity 
that  I  have  shown  yon.  If  I  admitted  you  more 
to  my  society,  it  was  inevitable ;  for  I  was  one 
of  your  family,  and  so  conducted  myself.*' 

Harry  winced ;  the  serene  (ace  was  fired  with 
truth  and  pride ;  those  soft  eyes  flashed  with 
haughty  and  level  rays.     He  said, 

'*You  speak  candidly,  Margaret;  yon  are 
right." 

And  she  went  on:  *'As  for  giving  men  a 
*  deadly  blow,'  as  you  say,  one  might  naturally 
ask  if  it  is  not  always  more  merciful  to  kill  than 
to  cripple,  even  in  a  fair  fight  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  hurting  men.  One  of  them — one 
whose  authority  you  will  not  oppose — said  long 
ago,  that  *  Men  have  died  and  worms  have  eat- 
en them,  but  not  for  love.*  Nor  do  I  think  them 
more  firagile  since  Shakspeare's  day.  And  even 
if  it  were  common,  or  possible,  what  respect  or 
esteem  could  one  have  for  a  man  so  weak  as  to 
die  of  a  disappointed  passion  f  No  I  he  is  no 
man  to  marry,  no  man  to  regret,  who  dies  of 
love;  it  is  scarce  endurable  in  the  frail  na- 
ture and  monomaniac  tendency  of  women.     I 


speak  earnestly,  for  I  feel  it.  I  am  myself  cap- 
able  of  a  profounder  love  than  most  women; 
but  could  I  forgire  myself  before  God  if  I  let 
fall  his  gift  of  life  beeanse  love  left  it?  Kor 
have  I  yet  known  the  man  worth  dyiog  for,  or 
living  for.** 

Many  was  enraged,  and  this  result  Mtisaret 
had  aimed  at  in  speaking  out  so  mach  more  of 
her  heart  than  a  mere  refusal  required.  She 
knew  him  well  enough  fully  to  comprehend  tk 
good  that  a  burst  of  genuine  indignation  wonU 
do  him,  dispersing  both  sulkiness  and  sendmeni. 
ality  like  the  clear  blast  after  a  storm.  And 
yet,  though  she  had  pulled  the  puppet-strisg, 
she  recoiled  into  a  momentary  sadness  at  the 
result.  It  offended  her  taste  and  grtted  on  her 
feeling  that  Barry  should  rise  from  the  stone  at 
her  feet,  and,  with  an  air  of  insulted  digni^, 
withdraw  himself,  saying  as  he  went, 

'*  If  that  is  yoor  opinion  of  men,  I  hare  lea 
to  regret  than  I  thought  I  had." 

Margaret  sat  where  he  left  her  a  bng  time. 
The  sun  went  down  into  the  sea,  aod  pared  a 
glittering  highway  across  which  went  flotterinf 
sails,  wing  and  wing,  like  storm-weary  mothi, 
only  none  went  sunward ;  but  out  of  shadov 
into  shade.  Then  the  rays  ceased  to  gild  the 
sea,  but  all  the  dusky  clouds  above  flushed  with 
rose,  and  dappled  the  blue  sky,  and  tinted  the 
bluer  sea  wi^  delicate  reflections;  and  deep  in 
ocean  and  in  tdi  the  cold  evening  star  heralded 
the  moon,  that  now  glided  fuU-orbed  from  the 
east,  and  gave  the  lovely  half  tints  of  the  west 
a  chill  and  d6wy  aspect,  till  the  purple  of  pro- 
found night  enhanced  every  sparkling  coostelU- 
tion,  and  the  earth  lay  in  pensive  stiUneis  from 
sea  to  shore. 

Through  all  the  changes  Margaret  mnsed, 
but  still  noticed  every  change ;  and  years  after 
that  sweet  autumn  night  returned  to  her,  as  if  io 
its  procession  it  had  been  foreboding ;  at  length 
she  too  rose,  and  went  to  her  room,  fcarcclj  to 
sleep,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  hart  a  dear 
heart,  and  she  could  not  easily  wound  the  mean* 
est  that  approached  her.  But  to  her  a  sense  of 
duty  was  ever  present,  and  deeply  as  she  felt 
for  Harry  the  inevitable  voice  within  uttered, 
"  It  is  right  ;**  and  the  stem  echo  was  her  best 
sleep-song. 

Early  in  the  morning  Hairy  left  for  the  city, 
and  Margaret  did  not  see  him  agam  before  she 
took  her  own  departure  for  Maine. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  fancy  that  we 
manage  our  fellow-creatures,  and  with  a  certain 
self-satisfaction  regard  our  power  of  '*™*81P*5* 
ing.  But  it  is  scarce  poesible,  even  with  wood- 
en  puppets,  for  any  but  their  maker  to  so  fnlly 
understand  the  springs  that  no  unforeseen  or 
evil  results  shall  arise  from  the  manipulation; 
and  something  not  unlike  remorse  darkened 
Margaret's  soul  when,  three  months  after,  the 
papers  announced  to  her  the  marriage  of  Hanj 
Stafford  and  Caroline  WittenharL  Though  it 
is  not  the  custom  to  announce  the  <»n«e*  *■ 
marriage,  as  it  is  of  death,  in  the  public  reconl 
—possibly  because  the  happy  or  unhappy  coo- 
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pies  might  not  like  to  own  publicly  that  they 
were  bonnd  together  for  all  time  by  money,  or 
pride,  or  idleness,  or  opportunity,  or  any  other 
of  the  thousand  Cupids  that  jostle  the  real  ur- 
chin and  steal  his  bow — yet  Margaret  read,  in 
lines  inyisible  to  others,  this  announcement  fol- 
lowing her  cousin's  name :  *'  Married  of  pique.** 
She  knew  Miss  Wittenhart — a  gay,  pretty,  silly 
girl,  giren  to  dress  and  dancing.  Amiable,  be- 
cause nothing  ever  interfered  with  her  will; 
sentimental,  commonplace ;  the  direct  opposite 
of  herself.  And  she  had  driven  Harry  to  this 
step.  Still  Margaret  consoled  herself.  She 
had  done  what  seemed  right  at  the  time ;  and 
once  snre  of  that,  nothing  had  power  to  trouble 
her.  She  wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Harry,  which  his  wife  answered  in  a  pretty  and 
illegible  note ;  and  there  for  the  present  their 
intercourse  ceased. 

Margaret  lived  alone  and  quiet  in  the  little 
village  where  her  parents  had  died.  The  cot- 
tage that  her  father  had  built,  the  moderate  prop- 
erty he  had  left,  were  more  than  enough  for 
her  fastidious  wants.  The  old  nurse  who  was 
her  housekeeper,  and  the  boy  who  completed  the 
establishment,  were  deeply  attached  to  their  mis- 
tress ;  and  all  the  poor  about  Milton  for  miles 
welcomed  the  sight  of  Margaret's  gray  Canadi- 
an pony,  and  her  cheerful  face,  as  a  sure  relief 
from  loneliness  and  despondency,  as  well  as 
from  want.  So  she  lived  for  four  years ;  and 
if  in  that  time  any  thing  had  troubled  her  quiet 
she  gave  no  expression  to  it ;  and,  so  far  as  any 
of  her  friends  knew,  the  long  period  had  passed 
eventless. 

After  repeated  refusals  to  join  the  Staffords 
at  their  home,  though  they  had  many  times  flit- 
ted  in  and  out  of  her  tiny  dwelling  on  brief  and 
gay  visits,  she  at  length  promised  to  spend  a 
winter  in  New  York  with  them ;  and,  establishing 
one  of  those  spinster  cousins  that  are  indispens- 
able to  life  over  her  domains,  one  bland  Novem- 
ber day  saw  her  safely  installed  in  the  cheerful 
house  of  her  guardian.  Possibly  the  sigh  that 
Margaret  breathed  when  the  warm  welcome  was 
over,  and  the  importunate  kisses  of  the  children 
put  an  end  to,  that  she  might  have  an  hour  of 
rest  before  dinner,  was  not  only  a  sigh  of  con- 
tent ;  possibly  in  that  hour  she  confessed  to  her- 
self that  there  are  sweeter  things  than  solitude. 
Yet  the  sigh  was  not  repeated,  and  the  serene 
composure  of  her  face  was  as  sweet  as  ever  when 
she  came  down. 

In  the  evening  Harry  came  in,  without  his 
wife.  He  was  undeniably  agitated  to  see  her 
again,  but  covered  it  with  a  certain  jocular  man- 
ner, as  unlike  his  usual  cu stom  as  possible.  Mar- 
garet was  cordial  and  quiet ;  but  through  that 
long  evening  she  caught  her  cousin's  eyes  study- 
ing her  face  like  a  picture,  and,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  she  was  embarrassed.  Changed 
indeed  she  seemed  to  Harry.  The  rounded  out- 
line of  cheek  and  brow  had  gone,  and  the  shin- 
ing bands  of  dark  hair  could  not  hide  the  angle 
at  her  temple,  or  its  drooping  braids  fill  out  the 
wan  cheek.     Her  great  dark  blue  eyes  had  lost 


their  fire  and  frankness ;  darker  they  were  than 
ever,  and  far  deeper;  unfathomable  shadow  filled 
them,  and  the  melancholy  lashes  that  shielded 
their  far-looking  gaze  drooped  upon  a  cheek  col- 
orless as  ever,  but  not  now  with  the  fair  trans- 
parency of  health ;  and  her  mouth  showed  oth- 
er marks  of  some  still  suffering.  The  curved 
upper  lip  dominated  above  the  rosy  fullness  of 
the  under  more  than  nature  had  moulded  it,  or 
than  art  would  have  permitted — sure  hieroglyph 
of  needed  and  incessant  self-command ;  and 
only  the  rare  smiles  that  curled  those  lips  re- 
stored their  native  beauty  of  childlike  sweetness. 
Nor  did  she  fail  to  remark  even  a  sadder  change 
in  Harry.  Careless,  even  slovenly,  in  his  dress, 
he  who  had  been  so  scrupulous,  so  finical  once ; 
listless  in  movement;  evidently  lowered  in  mind, 
possibly  in  morals.  Margaret  asked  herself  with 
dismay  if  this  could  be  the  gay  and  genial  boy 
she  had  known.  But  the  next  day  solved  her 
wonder,  when  his  wife  came  to  call  on  her,  be- 
dizened with  all  the  finery  bad  taste  and  money 
could  procure;  draperied  in  laces  soiled  even 
beyond  the  legitimate  dirtiness  of  rare  lace,  and 
costumed  generally  in  away  only  to  be  attained 
by  a  vulgar  and  unintelligent  woman,  with  no 
home-love  to  refine  or  absorb  her  (for  there  were 
no  children  there,  and  the  pretense  of  affec- 
tion in  her  husband  was  long  dead),  and  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  adore  and  adorn  her  fading 
self;  for  Caroline  Wittenhart's  beauty  had  been 
the  blonde  fragility  of  an  apple-blossom,  and  in 
the  pale  face,  unmeaning  expression,  and  small 
features  of  Mrs.  Stafford,  beauty  of  a  subtler 
nature  than  tint  and  outline  found  no  place. 
Her  miserable  aspect  moved  Margaret's  heart ; 
she  saw  the  key  to  Harry's  change  at  once,  and 
in  the  generous  sympathy  of  her  quick  and  no- 
ble nature  she  resolved  to  use  all  her  strength 
to  remodel  this  unhappy  household,  to  infuse 
life  into  this  image  of  a  home.  And  to  do  this, 
her  first  step  was  to  gain  Caroline's  confidence. 
No  very  difficult  task ;  for  whatever  Margaret 
had  lost  in  outward  beauty  or  in  vividness,  time 
had  but  deepened  her  attractive  power ;  not  the 
fascination  of  manner  that  hides  a  subtle  char- 
acter, not  the  indiscriminate  use  of  means  to  a 
selfish  end — this  power  was  only  the  fervent  over- 
flowing of  a  true  and  deep  heart ;  the  sympa- 
thetic force  of  genius  deepened  and  softened  by 
a  diviner  principle,  a  love  that  **hopeth  aU 
things." 

So  it  came  about  that,  even  more  shortly  than 
Margaret  had  hoped,  she  found  a  way  into  Car- 
oline's trust  and  affection,  and  gathered  a  direct 
influence  over  her,  almost  touching  in  its  abso- 
lute sway.  To  her  faithful  ear  Caroline  woul4 
have  jrecounted  even  the  secretest  of  her  trou- 
bles, would  Margaret  have  listened.  But  for- 
tunately for  what  little  self-respect  remained  to 
Mrs.  Stafford,  her  cousin  was  one  of  those  rare 
natures  who  know  how  to  reverence  the  individ- 
uality of  another  soul,  and  protect  it  even  against 
its  own  indiscretion  and  impulsiveness.  Only 
from  half-fVamed  sentences  that  she  herself  cur- 
tailed—from minute  observations  and  careless 
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allasions — did  Margaret  gather  a  painful  knowl- 
edge of  the  little  love  that  was  wasted  between 
Harry  and  his  wife.  And  even  in  snch  measure, 
little  by  little,  with  the  most  delicate  tact  and 
the  purest  sympathy,  drawing  out  whatever  was 
good  and  lovely  in  Caroline,  shielding  whatever 
was  wrong  and  false  in  Harry,  did  she  try  to 
shed  peace  where  there  was  discord,  and  beguile 
affection  out  of  distaste. 

But  this  success  was  slow.  If,  at  first,  it 
pleased  Mr.  Stafibrd  to  see  his  cousin  with  his 
wife,  and  awd^e  in  him  a  feeble  glimmer  of 
hope  from  such  companionship,  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  two  characters  forced  itself  npon  him 
from  day  to  day  with  annoying  obtmsiveness. 
If  they  walked  together,  Caroline's  ill-chosen 
dress  and  awkward  gait,  her  thousand  deficien- 
cies in  air  and  manner,  brought  into  strong  re- 
lief the  quiet  elegance  of  Margaret's  attire,  her 
graceful  motion,  her  thoroughly  well-bred  as- 
pect. At  the  break&st  table  the  loose  golden 
curls  and  careless  coiffure,  as  well  as  the  taw- 
dry robe  and  soiled  laces  of  one  lady,  op- 
posed the  glossy  braids  and  trim  plain  dress  of 
the  other  unpleasantly  enough ;  and  even  the 
shrill  and  vnlgar  tones  of  Mrs.  Stafford  seemed 
more  sharp  than  ever  responding  to  the  vibrat- 
ing contralto  voice  that  was  one  of  Maigaret*s 
charms. 

But  the  winter  wore  on,  and,  by  dint  of  both 
advice  and  supervision,  Margaret  had  brought 
her  cousin*s  wife  nearer  her  own  sphere — ^at 
least,  outwardly.  Something  like  neatness  and 
fitness  displaced  her  usual  finery;  herassidnous 
efforts  to  please  him  softened  Harry's  heart,  and 
a  certain  remorseful  sense  of  shame,  as  well  as 
a  keen  pleasore,  visited  him  when,  one  day  in 
April,  returning  from  the  very  brink  of  death 
with  her  treasure,  Caroline's  first  whispered 
word  was,  **  Please  to  call  my  baby  Margaret  ?" 

And  the  godmother  went  her  way  home  al- 
most satisfied  with  a  winter  in  New  York — more 
than  satisfied  with  the  brief  lines  of  a  note  that 
followed  her  homeward,  running  thus : 

**  Iftfgant,  fh«  «ag«tB  in  bMTen  r^olM  OT«r  a  repeat- 
ing tinner.  Yoo,  who  are  en  eagel  on  earth,  cen  not  do 
leee forme?  Habxt  SxArroBD.** 

A  great  many  times  Margaret's  life  had  ap- 
palled her,  both  with  past  and  future ;  but  only 
they  who  have  seen  their  well-beloved  sitting 
clothed  and  in  their  right  mind  at  the  feet  of 
God  know  what  a  thrill  of  self-forgetful  rapture 
illuminated  her  whole  soul  now. 

Transient  splendor;  though  enduring  peace. 
Six  weeks  after,  she  was  recalled  to  the  city  at 
Caroline  Stafford's  wish.  Recalled  too  late ;  for 
the  fair,  wan  face  was  death-stifiened  and  the 
weak  heart  still  when  Margaret  reached  her; 
and  another  motherless  Margaret  wailed  ^n  the 
nursery,  unconscious  of  its  loss. 

Exhausted  with  watching  and  grief,  for  the 
new  love  had  deepened  till  he  mourned  truly 
for  his  wife,  Harry  Stafford  was  ordered  abroad; 
and  the  same  hour  that  the  shores  of  home 
slowly  dropped  under  the  horixon  from  his  list- 
less gase  saw  Margaret,  with  her  little  name- 


sake and  its  nurse,  safely  deposited  in  their 
Maine  home ;  for  Caroline's  last  words  had  been 
a  bequest  of  her  child  to  her  cousin. 

Two  years  went  fest  away.  With  her  new 
care  Margaret  found  no  need  to  hurry  the  dayi 
by.  If  ever  in  her  ronnd  of  active  benevolenee 
and  industry  she  had  been  lonely,  that  aolitazy 
bitterness  was  gone;  and  scarce  any  mother 
holds  her  child  dearer  than  she  held  the  little 
orphan  that  knew  no  other  mother. 

Two  years  went,  and  Harry  Stafford  return- 
ed. Strengthened  in  health,  sobered  bj  a  qoiet 
grief,  with  a  character  that  higher  principles, 
tested  and  found  constant,  had  deepened  and 
refined,  he  was  altogether  a  nobler  man  thai 
the  Harry  Maigaret  had  known.  His  first  aim, 
of  course,  was  the  cottage  at  Milton.  His  child 
and  his  cousin  were  almost  all  that  made  home- 
coming dear. 

Almost  useless  seems  the  obvious  result  of  all 
this.  What  sweet  blue  eyes,  thai  have  so  tu 
endured  these  pages,  do  not  now  begin  Co  gleam 
with  a  lurking  smile  ? 

*'  And  she  married  him ?     Did  she?" 

Certain  it  is  that  Harry  asked  her;  that  the 
old  love  returned  npon  him  with  irresi^ibls 
force ;  that  once  again,  sitting  in  the  door  at 
sunset,  he  asked  her  to  find  her  home  with  him, 
to  return  his  deep  afiSsction*  And  Msignet 
answered, 

"  Hany,  I  can  not" 

'^  Can  not  love  me,  Margaret?" 

**No;  not  as  you  ought  to  be  loved,  Hsny. 
I  am  too  old  for  romance ;  and  even  were  it  to 
return  to  me  as  dreams  do  sometimes  retnra,  I 
hope,  I  think,  I  should  resist  it.  I  should  sot 
be  as  happy,  were  I  married,  as  I  am  now." 

"Why?" 

**  For  many  and  many  a  reason.  In  the  firrt 
place,  I  am  both  sensitive  and  independent 
Ask  yourself  if  those  traits  are  likely  to  make 
me  a  happy  or  submissive  wife.  The  thousaad 
harsh  words,  reproving  looks,  recrimini^oM, 
and  petty  irritations,  that  form  the  staple  cf 
much  domestic  society,  would  either  kill  or  cnoe 
me.  Peace  is  my  el&ment  and  delight  I  codd 
not  fling  it  away  in  my  sober  senses.  And  erei 
if  they  were  to  leave  me,  memory  is  surs.  I 
could  trust  my  reason,  after  so  many  yesn  of 
trial,  to  be  potent  even  against  passioo." 

"  But,  Margaret,  all  marriage  is  not  without 
peace  and  hi^piness.  I  grant  that  (here  is 
much  to  regret  in  many  marriages ;  but  yoo 
must  own  there  are  some  that  are  better  Uiaa 
solitude — even  a  solitude  like  yours." 

*  *  Perhaps— yes— I  believe  there  are.  But  I 
dare  not  risk  it" 

*^l  thought  yon  more  unselfish  than  thst," 
said  Harry,  after  a  little  pause^  with  a  sigh. 
"I  thought  you  were  one  of  those  women  who 
could  lay  a^e  your  own  personal  enjoymeal 
for  the  higher  blessedness  of  making  othot 
h^py." 

Margaret's  color  deepened  slowly;  not  with 
blushes,  but  with  the  sUr  of  a  new  idea.  She 
looked  at  him  gravely. 
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**  That  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  matter,  Harry," 
said  she.  **I  hare  not,  indeed,  set  it  in  that 
Ught  before.  To  tell  the  tmth,  I  hare  not 
thought  of  any  one*s  personalitj  in  the  matter 
bat  my  own.  It  nerer  seems  to  me  as  if  a  man 
eoold  snffsr  from  losing  love.  I  hare  thonght 
it  was  a  woman's  prerogative." 

Now  Harry  colored.  Bat  the  blosh  did  not 
speak  itself;  he  only  resamed  his  plea — 

*<  Think  of  me,  then,  in  that  Hght,  Margaret? 
Let  me  wait  in  some  glimmer  of  hope  ?" 

*'No,"  said  she,  earnestly;  *'do  not  hope* 
I  do  not  lore  you,  Harry,  except  as  a  dear 
friend.  And  without  love  marriage  is  worse 
than  mockery.    It  is  sin." 

'^Bnt,  Maigaret,  love  might  come.  Sndi 
things  hare  been.     It  is  an  old,  old  st(Mry.'* 

**  Sach  things  have  been,  I  know — ^might  have 
been  with  me.  There  are  men,  I  believe, 
though  I  have  «not  known  them,  with  whom 
yean  of  the  calmest  friendship  might  gradaally 
Ttpen  into  the  noblest  love — a  love  compounded 
of  trust,  respect,  admiration,  and  passion ;  such 
love  as  the  world  rarely  see»~snch  as  puts  to 
shame  the  wild  abandonment  of  girlish  love  that 
tiirowB  itself  blindly  on  an  otject  that  reason 
and  reflection  alike  despise.  But,  Harry,  I  hare 
known  yon  long  enough  to  know  that  I  could 
never  feel  so  for  you.  It  is  not  your  fault 
nor  mine ;  it  is  some  vital  point  of  character 
that  abounds  or  lacks  in  one  or  the  other  of  us. 
I  respect  you  honestly ;  and  if  I  were  obliged  to 
chooee,  I  would  infinitely  rather  many  a  man  I 
respected  and  did  not  love  than  one  whom  I 
loved  and  did  not  respect  That  is,  I  think  my 
chanoe  of  happiness  would  be  &r  greater." 

^But,  Idargaret,  your  observation  of  married 
life  must  have  been  one-sided.  Who  else  thinks 
ofit  asyou  do?" 

"Hundreds  of  the  married  themselves.  I 
have  never  had  but  one  married  woman  among 
all  my  aequaintanee  advise  me  to  tempt  a  like 
frUe.  Scores  have  said  to  me,  *  Margaret,  never 
many.*** 

«<  Traitors  r  said  Hany. 

Margaret  laughed. 

*'That  is  true;  and  I  did  not  respect  them 
at  first,  till  I  remembered  that  a  woman's  best 
relief  is  often  in  qieech ;  that  we  say  a  thousand 
things  about  ourselves  and  our  affiiirs,  merely 
lor  ^  relief  of  expression,  that  we  could  kiU 
another  for  saying  of  us.  And  as  all  the  observ- 
ation I  had  seconded  the  advice  I  received,  I 
did  not  blame  my  advisers  afrer  alL  I  held 
oat  for  them  the  laigest  charity." 

**Tour  Charity  is  a  poniard ;  I  shoald  have 
christened  it  Contempt  I  Besides,  what  good 
conld  any  legions  of  opinions  do  when  you  see 
that  it  is  only  opinion  ?  Why— if  your  reason- 
ing and  that  of  your  friends  is  correct — ^why  is 
it  that  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  in  a 
thousand  eases  that,  even  to  the  eye  of  an  un- 
prejudiced q>ectator,  seem  at  least  hazardous, 
do  women  get  married  ?  If  these  ideas  of  yours 
were  prevent  or  true,  who  would  marry? 
What  woman  would  tempt  such  a  &te  ?" 


**  That  is  no  aigument.  Women  marry,  and 
will  many  till  the  worid's  end  because  they  are 
in  love ;  and  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
the  education  of  every  girl — her  outside  educa- 
tion, I  mean,  from  books  and  society — that,  if 
one  is  in  love  with  a  man,  one  must  marry  him, 
whether  or  no,  though  he  should  be  a  drunk- 
ard, or  a  gambler,  a  man  without  honor,  or 
honesty,  or  religion.  Though  every  law  of  God 
and  nature  warn  her  of  a  fatal  result  to  herself 
and  her  future,  yet  this  caprice  of  passion,  this 
irrational  impnke,  is  to  supersede  all  law  and 
all  right.  To  be  in  love  excuses  and  gilds  folly, 
and  sin,  and  crime  I  Never  will  women  have 
their  true  place  in  life,  never  will  any  social 
regeneration  find  a  possibility  of  dawn  upon 
earth,  till  girls  are  taught  by  both  precept  and 
example  that  passion  is  not  an  ultimate  reason ; 
that  if  there  is  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
marry  any  man,  though  it  should  be  merely 
such  unfitness  of  character  as  forebodes  turmoil 
in  any  relation,  then  this  love  is  to  be  set  brave- 
ly aside;  this  selfish  emotion  is  to  stand  by 
and  give  place  to  right,  to  duty,  to  the  good  of 
others,  though  that  good  be  but  a  contingent." 

*<  You  speak  well,"  said  Harry,  bitteiiy. 
***Ub  jecta  at  oo&n  that  never  fell  a  wound.* 
Had  you  ever  loved,  had  that  granite  nature  of 
yours  ever  throbbed  with  a  real  passion,  yon 
would  not  talk  so  calmly  of  iu  suppression; 
you  would  have  compassion  on  a  vital  force 
that  exceeds  even  duty  sometimes  !'* 

Maigaret  shuddered,  and  was  still.  Harry 
turned  and  looked  at  her.  Every  line  of  the 
expressive  face  was  rigid,  and  paler  than  the 
lily  in  her  hair ;  her  deep  eyes  were  filled  with 
passionate  gloom ;  she  cringed  and  trembled  in 
the  grasp  of  a  relentless  memory.  And  though 
she  would  have  spoken,  her  white  quivering 
lips  refused  to  fhune  any  word ;  and  the  strug- 
gling accent  choked  and  panted  in  her  beautiful 
throat. 

'*  Margaret  1"  exclaimed  he,  ignorant  what 
to  do  or  to  say. 

She  reached  past  him,  and  pointed  to  a  fresh 
blown  rose  blooming  beside  the  door ;  instinct- 
ively he  stooped  fonvaid  and  puUed  it  from  the  ^ 
stem.  As  her  fingers  received  it,  their  marble 
touch  chilled  his  own  through  and  through. 
Hastily  stripping  the  rose-petals  she  filled  her 
mouth  with  them,  as  by  a  potent  act  of  will. 
The  strong  effort  of  deglutition,  the  moistening 
of  her  parched  tongue  with  their  dewy  coolness, 
perhaps  the  delicate  sedative  of  their  perfume, 
to  which  her  peculiar  organization  was  strange- 
ly sensitive,  all  these  restored  her  shaken  self- 
coDtroL  She  iq)oke,  and  spoke  calmly ;  though 
her  voice  vibrated  like  the  jarred  chord  of  a 
harp, 'and  her  eyes  retained  their  indefinable 
e3q>res8ion  of  pride  and  gloomy  anguish. 

**  I  should  have  no  right  to  speak  of  a  possi- 
bility I  had  not  tested,"  said  she,  coldly.  "Look 
at  me,  Harry  Stafford  I  Do  3rou  find  no  other 
handwriting  than  Time's  on  my  fiu>e  ?  Did  3rou 
discern  na  strange  footprints  there  when  you 
met  me  after  yean  of  separation,  and  investi- 
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gated  me  so  thoroagUy,  that  winter  in  New 
York  ?  I  do  not  speak  from  the  spectators.  I 
have  been  in  the  arena.  I  hare  looked  death 
in  the  face ;  bnt,  I  thank  God  who  helped  me, 
I  saved  my  soul  alive !  Looking  back  to-daj 
on  the  shadow  of  Hell  where  I  wrestled,  I  thank 
Him  with  the  deepest  fervency  that  I  was  not 
left  to  the  desolations  of  passion ;  that  I  had 
power  to  refuse  the  evil,  though  it  was  angelic- 
ally arrayed ;  that  I  possess  my  soul  in  peace, 
when  I  might  have  been  in  tonnent'* 

Harry  was  silent ;  he  could  not  speak.  Her 
words  filled  him  with  regret  and  a  certain  awe. 
It  is  so  rare  in  life  that  one  discovers  genuine 
results  of  the  ascendency  of  principle  over  self- 
pleasing — so  **  few  there  be  that  walk  therein** — 
that  one  living  martyr  strikes  us  with  a  reverent 
astonishment  denied  to  the  chronicled  feats  of 
fifty  traditional  ones. 

*'But  Margaret,"  resumed  he,  presently,  ''if 
you  gain  something,  do  you  not  lose  more? 
Care,  protection,  position ;  the  thousand  sweet- 
nesses of  children's  love ;  of  a  home  and  a  fam- 
ily—do you  despise  all  these  ?** 

''No,  no,"  she  answered,  a  mournful  echo 
tinging  her  tones;  "but  as  there  is  no  gain 
without  a  loss,  so  there  is  no  loss  without  a  gain ; 
and  the  question  is  for  me  which  gain  is  the 
purest  and  greatest.  Besides,  reflect  that  I  have 
loved  once.  Women  of  my  kind  love  no  more. 
When  the  fountain  dries  no  tributary  rills  can 
simulate  a  riveivsource ;  and  without  love,  as  I 
said  before,  neither  you  nor  I  could  hold  it  less 
than  sin  to  marry.  I  have,  indeed,  lost  that 
which  is  the  life  of  most  women ;  but  I  am  pe- 
culiariy  fitted  to  live  alone.  I  have  resources 
in  myself,  in  my  education,  and  my  pursuits, 
that  are  sovereign  remedies  against  solitude. 
Nor  am  I  without  afiTection.  Children  love  me, 
and  cling  to  me ;  the  poor  around  here  are  my 
dear  and  faithful  friends ;  and  friends  among 
the  higher  in  station  count  themselves  mine. 
I  believe  God  has  given  me,  as  a  compensation 
for  my  solitary  home,  an  unusual  power  of  at- 
tracting love ;  and  I  am  not  only  content  but 
happy,  I  have  neither  censure  nor  petulance 
to  dread  when  I  wake  in  the  morning.  I  do 
not  need  to  seek  sleep  as  a  refuge  from  coldness 
and  unkindness.  I  am  not  fettered  by  the  idle 
conventional  scruples  that  are  potent  with  all 
men.  My  schemes  and  theories  do  not  wither 
in  the  practical  sneers  of  a  lord  and  roaster.  I 
lower  to  no  man's  level  day  by  day.  I  feel  my 
heart  enlarge  and  my  mind  expand  in  compan- 
ionship with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best.  I  am 
not  defiled  with  the  touch  of  political  squabbles, 
or  stung  with  theological  disputations.  I  am 
the  slave  of  no  man's  caprices ;  the  lawful  butt 
of  no  man's  ridicule  or  anger.  I  dare  be  as  en- 
thusiastic, as  generous,  and  as  peculiar  as  my 
nature  and  my  circumstances  permit;  conscious 
only  of  responsibility  to  God.  And  this  con- 
sciousness alone  consoles  me  for  all  3rou  think 
I  lose.  It  is  true  I  am  far  from  recommending 
my  position  universally.  I  believe  there  are 
many  women  who  can  not  live  alone,   I  believe 


the  migority  are  in  that  case.  Ton  see  tjpeg 
of  them  all  about  us.  Look  at  Katrina  Vm 
Vleck.  Handsome,  industrious,  silly,  viin,  and 
amiable,  what  would  she  have  been  unmarried? 
Her  beauty  gone,  her  temper  soured,  her  mind 
of  its  own  tendencies  growing  less  and  lea. 
But  marriage  saved  her ;  if  Mr.  Brooks  sooldi 
or  swears,  she  is  equally  unconcerned.  Her 
rosy  children,  her  splendid  establishment,  aie 
enough  to  satisfy  her.  And  thousands  of  her 
type  find  other  like  satisfactions  to  satisfy  them 
with  their  lot  Indeed  I  believe  there  aie  some 
ideal  marriages  also ;  some  that  offer  the  high- 
est phase  of  whidi  life  is  capaUe ;  and  I  koom 
that  in  losing  that  highest  phase  I  lose  the  great- 
est blessing  of  a  woman's  nature :  the  sweetness 
of  entire  dependence  and  absolute  trust;  the 
strength  of  undiaken  affection;  the  support  of 
a  higher  nature ;  the  rest  of  a  more  stable 
character ;  the  exalting  influence  and  aid  of  a 
lofty  and  noble  intellect ;  the  power  to  serre 
with  every  capacity  of  existence  one  hunaa  tonl 
infinitely  dearer  to  me  than  my  own;  the  op- 
portunity to  labor,  to  suffer,  to  endue  for  tlMt 
soul's  good  or  pleasure ;  the  conscionsDeai  that 
I  can  never  be  alone,  in  life  or  death ;  that  ten- 
der hands  will  guide  and  guard  me;  that  chil- 
dren's voices  will  call  me  blessed ;  that  I  ibaO 
be  loved  on  earth  with  the  deepest  derotioa 
earth  can  ofier,  and  waited  for  on  the  shores  of 
heaven  I  Do  you  think  I  can  be  a  woman  and 
be  ignorant  or  unregretf nl  of  all  this  ?  Bat  hope 
of  or  capacity  for  such  a  marriage  is  loft  tome; 
and  I  make  my  best  of  that  which  remains  for 
thousands  besides  as  lonely  as  L  For  tbdr 
sakes  also  I  rc^ice  to  ofiRer  in  my  life  a  ririd 
proof  that  it  is  not  the  sole  end  of  a  woman's 
existence  to  many ;  that  a  single  life  is  not 
necessarily  lonely  or  miserable.  Nay,  that  it 
may  be  far  happier,  far  more  nsefol,  thanmanj 
marriages  are." 

"  Excellently  argued,"  said  Harry;  "and  it 
may  console  you,  Margaret.  Bnt  what  is  ts 
become  of  me  ?" 

Margaret  sighed  to*  herseU^  but  smiled  at 
him. 

"  Marry  somebody  else,  Hanyl" 

The  gairden  gate  slammed  behind  him-^ 
was  gone.  Mai^garet  eonld  propbesf,  without 
doubt.  In  another  year  Hany  Staffoid  proved 
it.  The  curls  and  smiles  of  a  Carolinian  widow 
broke  down  all  his  defenses.  He  was  again  a 
married  man  ;  and,  having  a  retaliatite  wife, 
let  us  hope  that  neither  party  sufiered  passTe- 
ly  (if  either  suflfered  at  all)  from,  their  mato- 
monial  tournaments. 

The  child  of  Carolme  Wittcnhart  he  M^ 
reclaimed  from  Margaret's  care.  She  lired 
and  grew  up  under  that  peaceful  roof  in  Maim 
—even  was  married  there,  incrednloos  reader! 
with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of  her 
spinster  cousin ;  and  bids  fair  to  have  ™*^J'J 
among  the  rare,  almost  ideal  successes  of  ssco 
experiments. 

And  Margaret  stiU  Uves.  Scarcely  ha»* 
age,  save  with  pallid  kisses,  invaded  the  I 
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and  fpiritnal  beauty  of  her  face.  Her  soft  hair 
is  as  silken  in  its  silrer  as  its  chestnat  ever 
■hone.  Her  eyes  retain  their  depth  of  tint  and 
expression,  and  their  capacity  for  tears;  bnt 
there  is  no  gloom  now  in  those  clear  and  las- 
trcms  orbits.  Her  life  has  been  a  liring  sacri- 
fice; her  death  will  be  a  wide  berearement. 
Erery  where  she  is  known  hearts  silently  call 
her  blessed.  Loving  and  loved,  full  of  good 
works  and  tender  thonghts,  the  impersonation 
of  charity  in  its  highest  sense,  never  had  any 


sonl  a  truer  or  a  better  friend  than  she.  Nev- 
er had  any  child  a  fonder  mother  than  Marga- 
ret Wittenhart  Stafford  found  in  the  old  maid. 
Now,  at  least,  the  words  of  Raleigh  cease  to  be 
true  of  the  lay  sister ;  for  there  is  but  one  gato 
to  her  heart,  **  wherein  enter  her  charitable 
thoughts  and  divine  contemplations ;"  aLd  the 
nun  yet  lives  outside  the  cloister  to 
**  Show  VLB  how  divine  a  thing 
A  woman  may  be  made** 

^-even  a  single  woman  I 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

m  WHICH  HAB^T  FINDS  TWO  tTKCLES. 

XTTE  have  all  of  us,  no  doubt,  had  a  fine  ex- 
V  V    perience  of  the  world,  and  a  vast  variety 
of  characters  have  passed  under  our  eyes ;  but 
Vol.  XVIL— No.  102.-^  F 


there  is  one  sort  of  men — not  an  uncommon 
object  of  satire  in  novels  and  plays — of  whom  I 
confess  to  have  met  with  scarce  any  specimens 
at  all  in  my  interconrse  with  this  sinful  man- 
kind. I  mean,  mere  religious  hypocrites,  preach- 
ing forever,  and  not  believing  a  word  of  their 
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own  sermons;  infidels  in  broad  brims  and 
sables,  ezpoanding,  exhorting,  comminating, 
blessing,  without  any  faith  in  their  own  para^ 
dise,  or  fear  about  their  pandemoniom.  Look 
at  those  candid  troops  of  hobnails  clamping  to 
charch  on  a  Sunday  evening ;  those  rustling 
maid-servants  in  their  ribbons  whom  the  young 
apprentices  follow;  those  little  regiments  of 
school-boys;  those  trim  young  maidens,  and 
staid  matrons,  marching  with  their  glistening 
prayer-books,  as  the  chapel  bell  chinks  yonder 
(passing  Ebenezer,  very  likely,  where  the  con- 
gregation of  umbrellas,  great  bonnets,  and  pat- 
tens, is  by  this  time  assembled  under  the  flaring 
gas-lamps).  Look  at  those !  How  many  of 
them  are  hypocrites,  think  you  ?  Very  lU^ely 
the  maid-servant  is  thinking  of  her  sweet-heart 
the  grocer  is  casting  about  how  he  can  buy  that 
parcel  of  sugar,  and  whether  the  County  Bank 
will  take  any  more  of  his  paper:  the  head- 
school-boy  is  conuing  Latin  verses  for  Monday's 
exercise :  the  young  scape-grace  remembers  that 
alter  this  service  and  sermon  there  will  be 
papa*s  exposition  at  home,  but  that  there  will 
be  pie  for  supper :  the  clerk  who  calls  out  the 
psalm  has  his  daughter  in  trouble,  and  drones 
through  his  responses  scarcely  aware  of  their 
meaning:  the  very  moment  the  parson  hides 
his  face  on  his  cushion  he  may  be  thinking  of 
that  bill  which  is  coming  due  on  Monday. 
These  people  are  not  heavenly-minded;  they 
are  of  the  world,  worldly,  and  have  not  yet  got 
their  feet  off  of  it ;  but  they  are  not  hypocrites, 
look  yon.  Folks  have  their  religion  in  some 
handy  mental  lock-up,  as  it  were — a  valuable 
medicine,  to  be  taken  in  ill-health ;  and  a  man 
administers  his  nostrum  to  his  neighbor,  and 
recommends  his  private  cure  for  the  other's  com- 
plaint. **  My  dear  madam,  you  have  spasms  ? 
You  will  find  these  drops  infallible  I"  "You 
have  been  taking  too  much  wine,  my  good  Sir? 


By  this  pill  you  may  defy  any  evil  eonsequenees 
from  too  much  wine,  and  take  your  bottle  of 
port  daily."  Of  spiritual  and  bodily  phyac 
who  are  more  fond  and  eager  dispensers  than 
women?  And  we  know  that,  especially  a  hnn- 
dred  years  ago,  every  lady  in  the  country  bad 
her  still-room,  and  her  medicine-chest,  her  pills, 
powders,  potions,  for  all  the  village  round. 

My  Lady  Warrington  toc^  charge  of  the  con- 
sciences and  the  digestions  of  her  husband's 
tenants. and  £smily.  She  had  the  faith  and 
health  of  the  servants'-hall  in  keefang.  Heaven 
can  tell  whether  she  knew  how  to  doctor  them 
rightly;  but,  was  it  pill  or  doctrine,  she  ad- 
ministered one  or  the  other  with  equal  belief 
in  her  own  authority,  and  her  diadples  swal- 
lowed both  obediently.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  virtuous,  self-denying, 
wise,  learned  women  in  the  worid ;  and,  din- 
ning this  opinion  perpetually  into  the  ears  of 
all  round  about  her,  succeeded  in  bringing  not 
a  hm  persons  to  join  in  her  persuasion. 

At  Sir  Miles's  dinner  there  was  so  fine  a  side- 
board of  plate,  and  such  a  number  of  men  in 
livery,  that  it  required  some  presence  of  mind 
to  perceive  that  the  beer  was  of  the  smallest 
which  the  butler  brought  round  in  the  splendid 
tankard,  and  that  there  was  but  one  joint  of 
mutton  on  the  grand  silver  dish.  When  Sir 
Miles  called  the  King's  health,  and  smacked 
his  jolly  lips  over  his  wine,  he  eyed  it  and  the 
company  as  if  the  liquor  was  ambrosia.  He 
asked  Harry  Warrington  whether  they  had  port 
like  that  in  Virginia  ?  He  said  that  was  no- 
thing to  the  wine  Harry  should  taste  in  Norfolk. 
He  praised  the  wine  so,  that  Harry  almost  be- 
lieved that  it  was  good,  and  winked  into  his 
own  glass,  trying  to  see  some  of  the  merits 
which  his  uncle  perceived  in  the  ruby  nectar. 

Just  as  we  see  in  many  a  well-regulated  £un- 
ily  of  this  present  century,  the  Warringtons  had 
their  two  paragons.  Of  the  two  grown  daugh- 
ters, the  one  was  the  greatest  beauty,  the  other 
the  greatest  genius  and  angel  of  any  young 
lady  then  alive,  as  Lady  Warrington  told  Har- 
ry. The  eldest,  the  Beauty,  was  engaged  to 
dear  Tom  Claypool,  the  fond  mother  informed 
her  Cousin  Harry  in  confidence.  But  the 
second  daughter,  the  Genius  and  Angel  was 
forever  set  upon  our  young  friend  to  improve 
his  wits  and  morals.  She  sang  to  him  at  the 
harpsichord — rather  out  of  tune  for  an  angel, 
Harry  thought ;  she  was  ready  with  advice,  in- 
struction, conversation — with  almost  too  much 
instruction  and  advice,  thought  Harry,  who 
would  have  far  preferred  the  society  of  the  lit- 
tle cousin  who  reminded  him  of  Fanny  Mount- 
ain at  home.  But  the  last-mentioned  young 
maiden,  after  dinner  retired  to  her  nnrsery  com- 
monly. Beauty  went  off  on  her  own  avocations ; 
Mamma  had  to  attend  to  her  poor  or  write  her 
voluminous  letters ;  Papa  dozed  in  his  arm- 
chair ;  and  the  Genius  remained  to  keep  her 
young  cousin  company. 

The  calm  of  the  house  somehow  pleased  the 
young  man,  and  he  Hked  to  take  refuge  fSben 
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awaj  fh>m  the  riot  and  dissipation  in  ythkk  he 
ordinarily  tiyed.  C^ertainly  no  welcome  could 
be  kinder  than  that  which  he  got  The  doors 
were  opened  to  him  at  all  hours.  If  Flora  was 
not  at  home,  Don,  was  ready  to  recelTe  biii% 
Ere  many  days'  acquaintance,  he  and  his  little 
Consin  Miles  had  been  to  have  a  galloping- 
match  in  the  Park,  and  Harry,  who  was  kind 
and  generous  to  every  man  alive  who  oame  hear 
him,  had  in  view  the  purchase  of  a  little  horse 
for  his  cousin,  far  better  than  that  which  the  boy 
rode,  when  the  circumstances  occurred  whi<Ji 
brought  all  our  poor  Harry's  coaches  and  hijirseB 
to  a  sadden  br«dc-down.  * 

Though  Sir  Miles  Warrington  had  imagined 
Virginia  to  be  an  island,  the  ladies  were  much 
better  instructed  in  geography,  and  anxious  to 
hear  from  Harry  all  about  his  home  and  his 
native  country.  He,  on  his  part,  was  not  averse 
to  talk  about  it  He  described  to  them  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  estate ;  the  rivers 
which  it  coasted;  the  produce  which  it  bore. 
He  had  had  with  a  friend  a  little  practice  of 
surveying  in  his  boyhood.  He  made  a  map  of 
his  county,  with  some  fine  towns  here  and  there, 
which,  in  truth,  were  but  log-huts  (but,  for  the 
honor  of  his  country,  he  was  desirous  that  they 
should  wear  as  handsome  a  look  as  possible). 
Here  was  Potomac;  here  was  James  River; 
here  were  the  wharves  whence  his  mother's 
ships  and  tobacco  were  brought  to  the  sea.  In 
truth,  the  estate  was  as  large  as  a  county.  He 
did  not  brag  about  the  place  overmuch.  To  see 
the  handsome  young  fellow,  in  a  fine  suit  of  vel- 
vet and  silver-lace,  making  his  draught,  point- 
ing out  this  hill  and  that  forest  or  town,  you 
might  have  imagined  him  a  traveling  prince  de- 
scribing the  realms  of  the  queen  his  mother. 
He  almost  fancied  himself  to  be  so  at  times. 
He  had  miles  where  gentlemen  in  England  had 
acres.  Not  only  Dora  listened,  but  the  beau- 
teous Flora  bowed  her  fair  head  and  heard  him 
with  attention.  Why,  what  was  young  Tom 
Claypool,  their  brother  baronet's  son  in  Nor- 
folk, with  his  gieat  boots,  his  great  voice,  and 
his  heirdom  to  a  poor  five  thousand  acres,  com- 
pared to  this  young  American  prince  and  charm- 
ing stranger  ?  Angel  as  she  was,  Dora  began  to 
lose  her  angelic  temper  and  to  twit  Flora  for  a 
flirt  Claypool,  in  his  red  waistcoat,  would  sit 
dumb  before  the  splendid  Harry  in  his  mfiies 
and  laces,  talking  of  March  and  Chesterfield, 
Selwyn  and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany of  Macaronis.  Mamma  began  to  love 
Harry  more  and  more  as  a  son.  She  was  anx- 
ious about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  poor 
Indians,  of  those  poor  negroes  in  Virginia. 
What  could  she  do  to  help  dear  Madam  Es- 
mond (a  precious  woman,  she  knewl)  in  the 
good  work?  She  had  a  serious  butler  and 
housekeeper:  they  were  delighted  with  the 
spiritual  behavior  and  sweet  musical  gifts  of 
Gumbo. 

**Ahl  Harry,  Harry  I  you  have  been  a  sad 
wild  boy  I  Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  to 
us,  Sir,  and  not  lose  your  time  among  the  spend- 


thrifts and  the  vain  world?  But  'tis  not  yet 
too  late.  We  must  reclaim  thee,  dear  Harry  I 
Mustn't  we.  Sir  Miles?  Mustn't  we,  Dora? 
Mustn't  we,  Flora?" 

The  three  ladies  all  look  up  to  the  ceiling. 
They  wiii  reclaim  the  dear  prodigal.  It  is 
which  shall  reclaim  him  most  Dora  sits  by 
and  watches  Flora.  As  for  mamma,  when  the 
girls  are  away,  she  talks  to  him  more  and  more 
seriously,  more  and  more  tenderly.  She  will 
be  a  mother  to  him  in  the  absence  of  his  own 
admirable  parent  She  gives  him  a  hymn-book. 
She  kisses  him  on  the  forehead.  She  is  actu- 
ated by  the  purest  love,  tenderness^  religions 
regard,  toward  her  dear,  wayward,  wHd,  amia- 
ble nephew.. 

While  these  sentimentalities  were  going  on, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Warrington  kept 
his  own  counsel  about  his  affairs  out-of-doors, 
which  we  have  seen  were  in  the  very  worst  con- 
dition. He  who  had  been  favored  by  fortune 
for  so  many  weeks  was  suddenly  deserted  by 
her,  and  a  few  days  had  served  to  kick  down 
all  his  heap  of  winnings.  Do  we  say  that  my 
Lord  Gastlewood,  his  own  kinsman,  had  dealt 
unfairly  by  the  young  Virginian,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  afternoons'  doset  practice 
had  robbed  him  ?  We  would  insinuate  nothing 
so  disrespectful  to  his  lordship's  charaetel' ;  but 
he  had  won  from  Harry  every  shilling  which 
properly  belonged  to  him,  and  would  have 
played  him  for  his  reversions  but  that  the  young 
man  flung  up  his  hands  when  he  saw  himself  so 
far  beaten,  and  declared  that  he  must  continue 
the  battle  no  more.  Bemembering  that  there 
still  remained  a  qsar  out  of  the  wreck,  as  it 
were — that  portion  which  he  had  set  aside  for 
poor  Sampson — Harry  ventured  it  at  the  gam- 
ing-table; but  that  last  resource  went  down 
along  with  the  rest  of  Harry's  possessions,  and 
Fortune  fluttered  off  in  the  storm,  leaving  the 
luckless  adventurer  almost  naked  on  the  shore. 

When  a  man  is  young  and  generous  and 
hearty  the  loss  of  money  scarce  afflicts  him. 
Harry  would  sell  his  horses  and  carriages,  and 
diminish  his  train  of  life.  If  he  wanted  imme> 
diate  supplies  of  money,  would  not  his  Aunt 
Bernstein  be  his  banker,  or  his  kinsman  who 
had  won  so  much  ftom  him,  or  his  kind  Uncle 
Warrington  and  Lady  Warrington,  who  were 
always  talking  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  de- 
claring that  they  loved  him  as  a  son  ?  He  would 
call  upon  these,  or  any  one  of  them  whom  he 
might  choose  to  favor,  at  his  leisure ;  mean- 
while, Sampson's  stoiy  of  his  landlord's  distress 
touched  the  young  gentleman,  and,  in  order  to 
raise  a  hasty  supply  for  the  clergyman,  he  car^ 
ried  off  all  his  trinkets  to  a  certain  pawnbroker's 
shop  in  St  Martin's  Lane. 

Now  this  broker  was  a  relative  or  partner  of 
that  rery  Mr.  Spariu  of  Tavistock  Street  from 
whom  Harry  had  purchased— purchased,  did  we 
say? — ^no;  taken  the  trinkets  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  present  to  his  Oakhnrst  firiends;  and 
it  chanced  that  Mr.  Sparks  came  to  visit  his 
brother  tradesman  veiy  soon  after  Mr.  Warring- 
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ton  had  disposed  of  his  goods.  Recognizing  im- 
mediately  the  little  enameled  diamond-handled 
repeater  which  he  had  sold  to  the  Fortunate 
Youth,  the  jeweler  broke  oat  into  expressions 
regarding  Harry  which  I  will  not  mention  here, 
being  already  accused  of  speaking  much  too 
plainly.  A  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with 
a  pawnbroker,  we  may  be  sure,  has  a  bailiff  or 
two  among  his  acquaintances ;  and  those  bailifis 
hare  followers  who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  im- 
partial Law,  will  touch  with  equal  hand  the 
fiercest  captain's  epaulet  or  the  finest  Macaro- 
ni's shoulder.  The  very  gentlemen  who  had 
seized  upon  Lady  Maria  at  Tunbridge  were  set 
upon  her  cousin  in  London.  They  easily  learned 
from  the  garrulous  Gumbo  that  his  honor  was  at 
Sir  Biiles  Warrington's  house  in  Hill  Street,  and 
while  the  black  was  courting  Mrs.  Lambert's 
maid  at  the  acyoining  mansion,  Mr.  Costigan 
and  his  assistant  lay  in  wait  for  poor  Hany, 
who  was  enjoying  the  delights  of  intercourse 
with  a  yirtuous  family  circle  assembled  round 
his  aunt's  table.  Never  had  Uncle  Miles  been 
more  cordial,  never  had  Aunt  Wamngton  been 
more  gracious,  gentle,  and  affectionate ;  Flora 
looked  unusaaUy  lovely,  Dora  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  amiable.  At  parting  my  lady 
gave  him  both  her  hands,  and  called  benedic- 
tions from  the  ceiling  down  upon  him.  Pi^w 
had  said  in  his  most  jovial  manner,  *^  Hang  it, 
nephew!  when  I  was  thy  age  I  should  have 
kissed  two  such  fine  girls  as  Do  and  Flo  ere 
this,  and  my  own  flesh  and  blood  too  I  Don't 
tell  me!  I  should,  my  Lady  Warrington! 
Odds-fish!  'tis  the  boy  blushes,  and  not  the 
girls,  I  think — I  suppose  they  are  used  to  it. 
He!  he!"  ' 

"  Papa !"  cry  the  virgins. 

**  Sir  Miles!"  says  the  august  mother  at  the 
same  instant. 

** There,  there,"  says  papa;  "a  kiss  won't 
do  no  harm,  and  won't  tell  no  taldSs :  will  it, 
nephew  Harry  ?"  I  suppose,  daring  the  utter- 
ance of  the  above  three  brief  phrases,  the  harm- 
less little  osculatory  operation  has  taken  place, 
and  blushing  Cousin  Harry  has  touched  the 
damask  cheek  of  Cousin  Flora  and  Cousin  Dora. 

As  he  goes  down  stairs  with  his  uncle,  mam- 
ma makes  a  speech  to  the  girls,  looking,  as 
usual,  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  saying,  **What 
precious  qualities  your  poor  dear  cousin  has ! 
What  shrewdness  mingled  with  his  simplicity, 
and  what  a  fine  genteel  manner — though  upon 
mere  worldly  elegance  I  set  little  store.  What 
a  dreadful  pity  to  think  that  such  a  vessel  should 
ever  be  lost !  We  must  rescue  him,  my  loves. 
We  must  take  him  away  from  those  wicked 
companions,  and  those  horrible  Castlewoods— 
not  that  I  would  speak  ill  of  my  neighbors.  But 
I  shall  hope,  I  shall  pray  that  he  may  be  res- 
cued from  bis  evil  courses !"  and  again  Lady 
Warrington  eyes  the  cornice  in  a  most  determ- 
ined manner,  as  the  girls  wistfully  look  toward 
the  door  behind  which  their  interesting  cousin 
has  just  vanished. 

His  uncle  will  go  down  stairs  with  him. 


He  calls  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy!*' 
tionately ;  he  presses  Harry's  hand,  and  repeals 
his  valuable  benediction  at  the  door.  As  it 
doses,  the  light  fipom  the  hall  within  having 
sufficiently  illuminaSed  Mr.  Warriogton's  fine 
and  figure,  two  gentlemen,  who  have  been  stand- 
ing on  the  oppodte  side  of  the  way,  advaaee 
n4>idly,  and  one  of  them  takes  a  strip  of  paper 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  patting  his  hand  npoa 
Mr.  Warrington's  shoulder,  declares  him  his 
prisoner.  A  hackney-coach  is  in  attendance, 
and  poor  Harry  goes  to  sleep  in  Chancery  Laoe. 
Oh,  to  think  that  a  Virgiiiian  prince's  back 
should  be  slapped  by  a  ragged  bailiff*s  follower! 
that  Madam  Esmond's  son  should  be  in  a  ^xwg- 
ing-house  in  Corsitor  Street  I  I  do  not  envy 
our  young  prodigal  his  rest  on  that  dnmal  night. 
Let  us  hit  him  now  he  is  down,  my  belova< 
young  inends.  Let  us  imagine  the  stings  of 
remorse  keeping  him  wakeful  on  his  dingy  pil- 
low ;  the  horrid  jollifications  of  other  hardened 
inmates  of  the  place  ringing  in  bis  ears  horn 
the  room  hard  by,  where  they  sit  boozing;  the 
rage  and  shame  and  discomfiture.  No  pity  on 
him,  I  say,  my  honest  young  gentlemen,  for 
youy  of  coarse,  have  never  indulged  in  extrava- 
gance or  folly,  or  paid  the  reckoning  of  remorK. 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

CHAINS    AMD    8LAVSET. 

Bemorsb  for  past  misdeeds  and  follies  Hanv 
sincerely  felt,  when  he  found  himself  a  prisoDer 
in  that  dismal  lock-up  house,  and  wrath  and 
annoyance  at  the  idea  of  being  subjected  to  the 
indignity  of  arrest ;  but  the  present  nnpleassnt- 
ry  he  felt  sure  could  only  be  momentary.  He 
had  twenty  friends  who  would  release  him  from 
his  confinement :  to  which  of  them  should  he 
apply,  was  the  question.  Mr.  Draper,  the  man 
of  business,  who  had  been  so  obsequious  to  him  .* 
his  kind  uncle,  the  baronet,  who  had  oflfered  to 
make  his  house  Harry's  home,  who  loved  hno 
as  a  son :  his  Cousin  Castlewood,  who  had  woo 
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such  Urge  sums  from  him :  his  noble  Mends  at 
the  Chocolate  House,  his  good  Annt  Bernstein 
— anj  one  of  these  Harry  felt  sure  would  gire 
him  a  help  in  his  trouble,  though  some  of  the 
relatives,  perhaps,  might  administer  to  him  a 
little  scolding  for  his  imprudence.  The  main 
point  was,  that  the  matter  should  be  transacted 
quietlj,  for  Mr.  Warrington  was  anxious  that 
as  few  as  possible  of  the  public  should  know  how 
a  gentleman  of  his  prodigious  importance  had 
been  subject  to  such  a  vulgar  process  as  an  ar- 
rest. As  if  the  public  does  not  end  bj  knowing 
ererj  thing  it  cares  to  know.  As  if  the  dinner 
I  shall  have  to  daj,  and  the  hole  in  the  stocking 
which  I  wear  at  this  present  writing,  can  be 
kept  a  secret  fhmi  some  enemj  or  other  who 
has  a  mind  to  piy  it  out — though  my  boots  are 
on,  and  mj  door  was  locked  whea  I  dressed 
myself  I  I  mention  that  hole  in  the  stocking 
for  sake  of  example  merely.  The  world  can 
pry  oat  every  thing  about  us  which  it  has  a 
mind  to  know.  But  then  there  is  this  consola- 
tion, which  men  will  never  accept  in  their  own 
cases,  that  the  world  doesn't  care.  Consider 
the  amount  of  scandal  it  has  been  forced  to  hear 
in  its  time,  and  how  weary  and  bkue  it  must  be 
of  that  kind  of  intelligence.  You  are  taken  to 
prison,  and  fancy  yourself  indelibly  disgraced  ? 
Ton  are  bankrupt  under  odd  circumstances? 
Yon  drive  a  queer  bargain  with  your  friends 
and  are  found  out,  and  imagine  the  world  will 
punish  you  ?  Pshaw  I  Your  shame  is  only  van- 
ity. Go  and  talk  to  the  world  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  nothing  ha*  happened.  Tumble 
down ;  brush  the  mud  off  your  clothes ;  appear 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  nobody  cares. 
Do  you  suppose  Society  is  going  to  take  out  its 
pocket-handkerchief  and  be  inconsolable  when 
when  you  die  ?  Why  should  it  care  very  much, 
then,  whether  your  worship  graces  yourself  or 
disgraces  yourself?  Whatever  happens  it  talks, 
meets,  jokes,  yawns,  has  iu  dinner  pretty  much 
as  before.  Therefore  don't  be  so  conceited  about 
yourself  as  to  fancy  your  private  aflfairs  of  so 
much  importance,  miJUi,  Whereas  l€r.  Horry 
Warrington  chafed  and  fumed  as  though  all  the 
world  was  tingling  with  the  touch  of  that  hand 
which  had  been  laid  on  his  sublime  shoulder. 

"A  pretty  sensation  my  arrest  must  have 
created  at  the  club  1"  thought  Harry.  *'  I  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Selwyn  will  be  cutting  all  sorts 
of  jokes  about  my  misfortune,  plague  take  him ! 
Every  body  round  the  table  will  have  heard  of 
it.  March  will  tremble  about  the  bet  I  have 
with  him ;  and,  faith,  'twill  be  difficult  to  pay 
him  when  I  lose.  They  will  all  be  setting  up 
a  whoop  of  congratulation  at  the  Savage,  as 
they  call  me,  being  taken  prisoner.  How  shall 
I  ever  be  able  to  appear  in  the  world  again  ? 
Whom  shall  I  ask  to  come  to  my  help?  No," 
thought  he,  with  his  mingled  acuteness  and  sim- 
plicity, **I  will  not  send,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  any  of  my  relations  or  my  noble  friends  at 
White's.  I  will  have  Sampson's  counsel  He 
has  often  been  in  a  similar  predicament,  and 
will  know  how  to  advise  me."    Accordingly,  as 


soon  as  the  light  of  dawn  appeared,  after  an  al- 
most intolerable  delay — for  it  seemed  to  Harry 
as  if  the  sun  had  forgotten  to  visit  Cursitor 
Street  in  his  rounds  that  morning — and  as  soon 
as  the  inmates  of  the  house  of  bondage  were 
stirring,  Mr.  Warrington  dispatched  a  messen- 
ger to  his  friend  in  Long  Acre,  acquainting  the 
Chaplain  with  the  calamity  just  befallen  him, 
and  beseeching  his  reverence  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  his  advioe  and  consolation. 

Mr.  Warrington  did  not  know,  to  be  sure, 
that  to  send  such  a  message  to  the  parson  was 
as  if  he  said,  ^*  1  am  fsUen  among  the  lions. 
Come  down,  my  dear  friend,  into  the  pit  with 
me.**  Harry  very  likely  thought  Sampson's  dif- 
ficulties were  over;  or,  more  likely  still,  was  so 
mnch  engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  and  per^ 
plexities  as  to  bestow  little  thought  upon  his 
neighbor's.  Having  sent  off  his  missive  the 
captive's  ndnd  was  somewhat  more  at  ease,  and 
he  condescended  to  call  for  breakfast,  which 
was  brought  to  him  presently.  The  attendant, 
who  served  him  with  his  morning  repast,  asked 
him  whether  he  would  order  dinner,  or  take  his 
meal  at  Mrs.  Bailiff's  table  with  some  other 
gentlemen  ?  No.  Mr.  Warrington  would  not 
order  dinner.  He  should  quit  the  place  before 
dinner-time,  he  informed  the  chamberlain  who 
waited  on  him  in  that  grim  tavern.  The  man 
went  away,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  this  was 
not  the  first  young  gentleman  who  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  away  ere  two  hours 
were  over.  "Well,  if  your  honor  does  stay, 
there  is  good  beef  and  carrot  at  two  o'clock," 
says  the  skeptic,  and  closes  the  door  on  Mr. 
Harry  and  his  solitary  meditations. 

Harry's  messenger  to  Mr.  Sampson  brought 
back  a  message  from  that  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  would  be  with  his  patron  as  soon  as  might 
be :  but  ten  o'clock  came,  eleven  o'clock,  noon, 
and  no  Sampson.  No  Sampson  arrived,  but 
about  twelve  Gumbo,  with  a  portmanteau  of 
his  master's  clothes,  who  flung  himself,  roaring 
with  grief,  at  Harry's  feet :  and  with  a  thou- 
sand vows  of  fidelity,  expressed  himself  ready 
to  die,  to  sell  himself  into  slaveiy  over  again, 
to  do  any  thing  to  rescue  his  beloved  Master 
Hairy  from  this  calamitous  position.  Harry 
was  touched  with  the  lad's  expressions  of  affec- 
tion, and  told  him  to  get  up  from  the  ground 
where  he  was  groveling  on  his  knees,  embracing 
his  master's.  "All  you  have  to  do,  Sir,  is  to 
give  me  my  clothes  to  dress,  and  to  hold  yotu* 
tongue  about  this  business.  Mind  yon,  not  a 
word,  Sir,  abont  it  to  any  body!"  soys  Mr. 
Warrington,  severely. 

"  Oh  no,  Sir,  never  to  nobody  I"  says  Gumbo, 
looking  most  solemnly,  and  proceeded  to  dress 
his  master  carefully,  who  had  need  of  a  change 
and  a  toilet  after  his  yesterday's  sudden  capture, 
and  nighf  s  dismal  rest.  Accordingly  Gumbo 
flung  a  dash  of  powder  in  Harry's  hair,  and  ar- 
rayed his  master  carefully  and  elegantly,  so 
that  he  made  Mr.  Warrington  look  as  fine  and 
splendid  as  if  he  had  been  stepping  into  his 
chair  to  go  to  St.  James's. 
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Indeed  all  that  lore  and  seirilit^  could  do 
lir.  Gombo  faithfully  did  for  his  master,  for 
whom  he  had  an  extreme  regard  and  attach- 
ment. Bat  there  were  certain  things  beyond 
Gumbo's  power.  He  could  not  undo  things 
which  were  done  already ;  and  he  could  not 
help  lying  and  excusing  himself  when  pressed 
upon  points  disagreeable  to  himself.  The  Ian- 
gum^e  of  slaves  is  lies  (I  mean  bkck  sUtcs  and 
white).  The  creatore  slinks  away  and  hides 
with  sabterfugeS)  as  a  hnnted  animal  runs  to 
his  covert  at  the  s^ht  of  man,  the  ^rant  and 
pursuer.  Strange  relics  of  feudality  and  con- 
sequence of  oar  ever-so-old  social  life  I  Our 
domestics  (are  they  not  men,  too^  and  breth- 
ren ?)  are  all  hypocrites  before  as.  They  ney- 
-er  speak  natundly  to  as,  or  the  whole  truth. 
We  should  be  indignant  ^  we  should  say,  con- 
found their  impudence ;  we  should  turn  them 
out  of  doors  if  they  did.  But  qua  me  rapist 
Oh,  my  unbridled  hobby  ? 

WeU,  the  truth  is,  that  as  for  swearing  Aot 
to  say  a  word  aboat  his  master's  anest'^Hiuoh 
an  oath  as  that  was  impossible  to  keep;  for, 
with  a  heart  fall  of  grief  indeed,  but  With  a 
tongue  that  never  could  cease  wagging,  brag- 
ging, joking,  and  lying,  Mr.  Gumbo  had  an- 
nounced the  woeful  circumstance  to  a  prodigious 
number  of  his  acquaintances  already^  ehiefty 
gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot  and  wonted- 
lace.  We  have  seen  how  he  carried  the  news 
to  Colonel  Lambert's  and  Lord  Wrotham's  serr- 
ants  a  he  had  proclaimed  it  at  the  footman's 
club,  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  was  fre- 
quented by  the  gentlemen  of  some  of  the  first 
nobility.  He  had  subsequently  condescended 
to  partake  of  a  mug  of  ale  in  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington's butler's  room,  and  there  had  repeated 
and  embellished  the  story.  Then  he  had  gone 
off  to  Madame  Bernstein's  people,  with  some 
of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  afibctionate  inter- 
course, and  had  informed  that  domestic  circle 
of  his  grief}  and,  his  maater  being  captured, 
and  there  being  no  earthly  call  for  his  personal 
services  that  evening,  Gumbo  had  8tq>ped  np 
to  Lord  Castlewood's,  and  informed  the  gentry 
there  of  the  incident  which  had  just  come  to 
pass.  So  when,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  with  gashing  floods  of  tears,  Gumbo  gays, 
in  reply  to  his  master's  injunction,  '^Oh  no, 
master,  nebber  to  nobody !"  we  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credibility  which 
onght  to  be  given  to  the  lad's  statement. 

The  black  had  long  completed  his  master's 
toilet ;  the  dreary  breakfast  was  over ;  slow  as 
the  hours  went  to  the  prisoner,  still  they-  were 
passing,  one  after  another,  but  no  Sampson 
came  in  accordance  with  the  promise  sent  in 
the  morning.  At  length,  some  time  after  noon, 
there  arrived,  not  Sampson,  but  a  billet  from 
him,  sealed  with  a  moist  wafer,  and  with  the 
ink  almost  yet  wet.  The  unlucky  divine's  letter 
ran  as  follows : 

(Hi,  Sir,  dear  Sir,  I  have  done  all  that  a  man 
can  at  the  command,  and  in  the  behalf  of,  his 


patron  I  Ton  did  not  know.  Sir,  to  what  yoa 
were  subjecting  me,  did  yoa  ?  Else,  if  I  was  to 
go  to  prison,  why  did  I  not  share  yoon^  and 
why  am  I  in  a  lodi-up  boose  three  doors  off? 

Yes.  Such  is  the  £i^  As  I  was  hastmmg 
to  yoo,  knowing  full  well  the  danger  to  which 
I  was  subject— but  what  danger  will  I  not  af- 
front at  the  ^tall  of  such  a  benefactor  as  Mr. 
Waxrington  hath  been  to  me  ? — ^I  was  seized  hj 
two  villains  who  had  a  writ  against  me,  and 
who  hare  lodged  me  at  Naboth's,  hard  by,  and 
so  dose  to  your  honor  that  we  coald  almoA 
hear  each  other  across  the  garden  walls  of  the 
respective  houses  where  we  are  confined. 

I  had  much  and  of  importance  to  say,  which 
I  do  not  care  to  write  down  on  paper,  regard- 
ing yonr  affiurs.  May  they  mend !  May  my 
cursed  foitones,  too,  better  themselves,  is  ths 
prayer  of 

Your  honor's  afflicted  Ghqdain  In  Ordinarv, 

J.  S.' 

And  now,  as  B&r.  Sampaoa  refuses  to  speak, 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
those  matters  whereof  the  poor  Chaplain  did 
not  care  to  discourse  on  paper. 

Gumbo's  loqoaci^  had  not  readied  so  Csr  as 
Long  Acre,  and  Mr.  Sampson  was  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  his  patron's  cakmity  aotH  he 
received  Haivjr's  letter  and  messenger  from 
Chancery  Lane.  The  divine  was  still  ardeit 
with  gratitude  for  (he  service  Mr.  Warrington 
had  just  confoned  on  him,  and  eager  to  find 
some  means  to  snceor  his  distressed  patron. 
He  knew  what  a  large  sum  Lord  Casdewood 
had  won  fhnn  his  cousin,  had  dined  in  company 
with  his  lordship  on  the  day  before,  and  now 
ran  to  Lord  Castlewood's  house  with  a  \Kfpt  of 
arousing  him  to  some  pity  for  Mr.  Warrington. 
Sampson  made  a  very  etoqneat  and  touching 
speedi  to  Lord  Castlewood  about  his  kinsman's 
misibrtane,  and  qx>ke  with  a  real  kindness  and 
sympathy,  which,  however,  fiuled  to  touch  the 
nobleman  to  whom  he  addressed  himselt 

My  lord  peevishly  and  curtly  put  a  stop  to  die 
Chaplin's  passionate  pleading.  "  I>id  I  not  tdl 
you,  two  days  since,  when  you  came  for  money, 
that  I  was  as  poor  as  a  beggar,  Sampson,"  said 
his  lordship,  '*  and  has  any  body  left  me  a  for- 
tune since?  The  little  sum  I  won  from  my 
cousin  was  swallowed  up  by  others.  I  not  on^ 
can't  help  Mr.  Warrington,  but,  as  I  pledge  yon 
my  word,  not  being  in  the  least  aware  of  his 
ddamity,  I  had  positively  written  to  him  thii 
morning  to  ask  him  to  help  me  f "  And  a  letter 
to  tlus  effect  did  actually  resch  Mr.  Warring- 
ton from  his  lodgii^s,  whither  it  had  been  dis 
patched  by  the  penny-^>08t. 

*'I  most  get  him  money,  my  lord*  I  know 
he  had  scarcely  any  thing  left  in  his  pocket  after 
relieving  me.  Were  I  to  pawn  my  cassock  and 
bands,  he  must  have  money,"  cried  Uie  Chap- 
lain. 

^'Amen.  Go  and  pawn  your  bands,  yoor 
cassock,  any  thing  yoa  please.  Your  enthusiasm 
does  you  credit, "  said  my  lord,  and  resumed  the 
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reading  of  his  paper — ^while,  in  the  deepeat  de- 
sponidency,  poor  Sampton  left  him. 

My  Lady  Maria  meanwhile  had  heard  that 
(he  Chaplain  was « with  her  brother,  and  con- 
jectured what  might  be  the  sutject  on  which 
they  had  beea  talking.  She  seised  upon  the 
parson  as  he  issued  fi^m  out  his  fruitless  inter- 
Ttew  with  my  lord.  She  drew  him  into  the 
dining-room ;  the  strongest  marks  of  grief  and 
sympathy  were  in  her  countenance.  *  *  Tell  me, 
what  is  this  has  happened  to  Mr.  Warrington  ?" 
she  asked. 

,  *'Your  ladyship,  then,  knows?*'  asked  the 
Chaplain. 

'^Haye  I  not  been  in  mortal  anxiety  ever 
since  his  servant  brought  the  dreadful  news  last 
night?!*  asked  my  Udy.  **We  had  It  as  we 
came  from  the  Opera — from  iny  Lady  Tar- 
mouth's  box — my  lord,  my  Lady  Castlewood, 
andL" 

**His  lordship,  then,  didkaow?**  continued 
Sampson. 

**  Benson  told  the  news  when  wo  came  from 
the  play-house  to  our  tea,**  repeats  Lady  Maria. 

The  Chaplain  lost  all  patience  a4id  temper  at 
such  duplicity.  *^This  is  too  bad,*'  he  said, 
with  an  oath ;  and  he  told  I^ady  Maria  of  the 
conversation  which  he  had  just  had  with  Lord 
Castlewood,  and  of  the  latter's  refusal  to  succor 
his  cousin,  after  winning  great  sums  of  money 
from  him,  and  with  much  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing of  Mr.  Warrington's  most  generous  behav- 
ior to  himself. 

Then  my  Lady  Maria  broke  out  with  a  series 
of  remarks  regarding  her  own  family,  which 
were  by  no  means  complimentaiy  to  her  own 
kith  and  kin.  Although  not  accustomed  to  tell 
truth  conunonly,  yet,  when  certain  funilies  fall 
out,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  number  of  truths 
they  will  tell  about  one  another.  With  tears, 
imprecations,  I  do  not  like  to  think  how  much 
stronger  language,  Lady  Maria  burst  ipto  a  furi- 
ous and  impassioned  tirade,  in  which  she  touched 
upon  the  history  of  almost  all  her  noble  family. 
She  complimented  the  men  and  the  ladies  alike ; 
the  shrieked  out  interrogatories  to  Heaven,  in- 
quiring why  it  had  made  such —  (jxeyex  mind 
what  names  she  called  her  brother^  Meters,  un- 
cles, aunts,  parents);  and,  emboldened  with 
wxiith,  she  dashed  at  her  brother's  library-door, 
so  shrill  in  her  outcries,  so  furious  in  her  de- 
meanor, that  the  alarmed  Chaplain,  fearing  the 
scene  which  might  ensue,  made  for  the  street. 

My  lord,  looking  up  from  the  book  or  other 
occupation  which  engaged  him,  regarded  the 
furious  woman  with  fome  surprise,  and  selected 
a  good  strong  oath  to  fling  at  her,  as  it  were, 
and  check  her  onset. 

But,  when  roused,  we  have  seen  how  coura- 
geous Maria  could  be.  Afraid  as  she  was  or- 
dinarily of  her  brother,  she  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  frightened  now  by  any  language  of  abuse 
or  sarcasm  at  his  command. 

"So,  my  lord!"  she  called  out;  "you  sit 
down  with  him  in  private  to  cards,  and  pigeon 
him !    You  get  the  poor  boy's  last  shilling,  and 


you  won'l  give  him  a  guinea  out  of  his  own 
winnings  now  he  is  penniless!" 

**  So  that  infernal  Chaplain  has  been  telling 
tales!"  says  my  lord. 

"  Dismiss  him :  do !  Fay  him  his  wages, 
and  let  him  go— he  will  be  gUd  enough  !*'  cries 
Marift. 

"  I  keep  him  to  marry  one  of  my  sUters,  in 
case  he  is  wanted,"  says  Castlewood,  glaring  at 
her. 

"  What  can  the  women  be  in  a  family  where 
there  are  such  men?"  says  the  lady. 

"  £ffectiv€ment  /*'  says  my  lord,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulder. 

"What  can  we  be,  when  our  fathers  and 
iNPOthers  are  what  they  are?  We  are  bad 
enough,  but  what  are  you?  I  say,  you  neither 
have  courage— no^  nor  honor,  nor  common  feel- 
ing. As  your  equab  won't  play  with  you,  my 
Lord  Castlewood,  you  must  take  this  poor  lad 
out  of  Virginia,  your  own  kinsman,  and  pigeon 
him !     Oh,  it's  a  shame — a  shame  I** 

"We  are  all  pitting  our  own  game,  I  sup- 
pose. Haven't  you  played  and  won  one,  Maria  ? 
Is  it  you  that  are  squeamish  all  of  a  sudden 
about  the  poor  lad  from  Virginia?  Has  Mr. 
Harry  cried  off^  or  ha9  your  ladyship  got  a  bet- 
ter o^r  ?"  cried  my  lord.  "  If  you  won*t  have 
him,  one  of  the  Warrii^^n  girU  will,  I  prom- 
ise you  {  and  the  old  Methodist  woman  in  Hill 
Street  will  give  him  the  choice  of  either.  Are 
you  a  fool,  Maria  Esmond  ?  A  greater  fool,  I 
mean,  than  in  common?" 

"  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  thought  that  either 
of  my  brothers  could  act  like  an  honest  man, 
Eugene  I"  said  Maria.  "  I  am  a  fool  to  expect 
that  you  will  be  other  than  you  are ;  that  if  you 
find  any  relative  in  distress,  you  will  help  him ; 
that  if  you  can  meet  with  a  victim  yon  won't 
fleece  him." 

"  ileece  him !  Pshaw !  What  folly  are  yon 
talking!  Have  you  not  seen,  from  the  course 
which  the  lad  has  been  running  for  months  past, 
how  he  woi^d  end?  If  I  had  not  won  his  money 
some  other  would.  I  never  grudged  thee  thy 
little  plans  regarding  him.  Why  shouldst  thou 
fly  in  a  passion  because  I  have  just  put  out  my 
hand  to  take  what  he  was  offering  to  all  the 
world  ?  I  reason  with  you,  I  don't  know  why, 
Maria.  You  should  be  old  enough  to  understand 
reason,  at  any  rate.  You  think  this  money  be- 
longed of  right  to  Lady  Maria  Warrington  and 
her  children  ?  I  tell  you  that  in  three  months 
more  every  shilling  would  have  found  its  way  to 
White's  macco-table,  and  that  it  is  much  better 
spent  in  paying  my  debts.  So  much  for  your 
ladyship's  anger,  and  tears,  and  menaces,  and 
naugh^  language.  Seel  I  am  a  good  brother, 
and  repay  them  with  reason  and  kind  vrords." 

"  My  good  brother  might  have  given  a  little 
more  thankiqd  words  to  the  lad  from  whom  he 
has  just  taken  hundreds,"  interposed  the  sister 
of  this  affectionate  brother. 

"  Great  Heavens,  Maria !  Don't  yon  see  that 
even  out  of  this  affiur,  unpleasant  as  it  seems, 
a  clever  woman  may  make  her  advantage," 
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cries  my  lord.  Maria  aaid  alio  fiulecl  to  eompro- 
hend. 

''As  thus.  I  name  no  names ;  I  meddle  in 
no  person's  bosiness,  having  quite  enoagh  to  do 
to  manage  my  own  coned  a&irs.  Bnt  sup- 
pose I  happen  to  know  of  a  ease  in  another  fam- 
ily which  may  be  applicable  to  ours.  It  is  this. 
A  green  yonng  lad,  of  tolerable  esqteetations, 
comes  ap  from  the  country  to  his  friends  in  town 
— ^never  mind  from  what  country :  never  mind 
to  what  town.  An  elderly  female  relative,  who 
has  been  dragging  her  q>insterhood  about  these 
how  many  years  shall  we  say?  extorts  a  prom- 
ise of  marriage  frt>m  my  young  gentleman,  never 
mind  on  what  conditions.'* 

'*  My  lord,  do  you  want  to  insult  your  sister 
as  well  as  to  injure  your  cousin  ?"  asks  Maria. 

'*  My  good  child,  did  I  say  a  single  word  about 
fleecing,  or  cheating,  or  (ngeoning,  or  did  I  fly 
into  a  passion  when  you  insulted  met  I  know 
the  allowance  that  mast  be  made  for  your  tem- 
per and  the  natural  folly  of  your  seic  I  say, 
I  treated  you  with  soft  words-~I  go  on  with  my 
story.  The  elderly  relative  extracts  a  promise 
of  marriage  from  the  young  lad,  which  my  gen- 
tleman is  quite  unwilling  to  keep.  No,  he  won't 
keep  it.  He  is  utterly  tired  of  his  elderly  rela- 
tive: he  will  plead  his  mother's  refusal;  hewiU 
do  any  thing  to  get  out  of  his  promise.'* 

*'  Yes ;  if  he  was  one  of  us  Esmonds,  my  Lord 
Castlewood.  But  this  is  a  man  of  honor  we  are 
spealdng  of,**  oned  Maria,  who,  I  suppose,  ad- 
mired truth  in  others,  however  little  die  saw  it 
in  her  own  family. 

"  I  do  not  contradict  either  of  my  dear  sister's 
remarks.  One  of  us  would  fling  the  promise  to 
the  winds,  especially  as  it  does  not  exist  in  writ- 
ing." 

"  My  lord  I"  gasps  out  Maria. 

**Bah!  Iknowall.  That  little  cot^i  of  Tun- 
bridge  was  played  by  the  Aunt  Bernstein  with 
excellent  skill.  The  old  woman  is  the  best  man 
of  our  family.  While  yon  were  arrested,  your 
boxes  were  searched  for  the  Mohock's  letters  to 
you.  When  you  were  let  loose,  the  letters  had 
disappeared,  and  you  said  nothing,  like  a  wise 
woman,  as  you  are  sometimes.  ,  You  still  hank- 
er after  your  Cherokee.  Soit,  A  woman  of 
your  mature  experience  knows  the  value  of  a 
husband.  What  is  this  HtUe  loss  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  ?" 

"Not  more  than  three  hundred,  my  lord?" 
interposes  Maria. 

''  Eh  I  never  mind  a  hundred  or  two,  more 
or  less.  What  is  this  loss  at  cards?  A  mere 
bagatelle  I  You  are  playing  for  a  principality. 
You  want  your  kingdom  in  Virginia;  and  if 
you  listen  to  my  opinion,  the  little  misfortune 
which  has  happened  to  your  swain  is  a  piece  of 
great  good  fortune  to  you." 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  my  lord.^' 

"  Oett  possible  ;  but  sit  down,  and  I  wiH  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  in  a  manner  suited  to  3roar 
capacity."  And  so  Marin  Esmond,  who  had 
advanced  to  her  brother  like  a  raging  Hon,  now 
sate  down  at  his  feet  like  a  gentle  l^b. 


Madame  de  Bernstein  was  not  a  little  moved 
at  the  news  of  her  nephew's  arrest,  which  Mr. 
Gumbo  brought  to  Clarges  Street  on  the  ni^t 
of  the  calamity.  She  would  have  cross-ex- 
amined the  black,  and  had  furdier  partiodan 
respecting  Harry's  mishap;  but  Mr.  Gumbo, 
anxious  to  carry  his  intelligenoe  to  ni&ieT  quar- 
ters, had  vanished  when  her  ladyahip  seat 
for  him.  Her  temper  was  not  improved  by 
the  news,  or  by  the  sleepless  nig^t  which  At 
speat.  I  do  not  envy  the  dame  de  eompagnk 
who  played  cards  with  her,  or  the  servant  who 
had  to  Ue  in  her  chamber.  An  arreat  was  an 
everyday  occurrence,  as  she  knew  very  well  as 
a  woman  of  the  world.  Into  what  difficult 
had  her  scape-grace  of  a  n^ihew  fiUlen  ?  How 
much  money  should  she  be  called  upon  to  ftj 
to  release  him  ?  And  had  he  run  through  afl 
hisown?  Provided  he  had  not  conumtted  him> 
self  very  deeply,  she  was  quite  disposed  to  aid 
him.  She  liked  even  his  extravagances  and 
follies.  He  was  the  only  being  in  the  worid  on 
whom,  for  long,  kmg  years,  that  weary  woman 
had  been  able  to  bestow  a  little  natural  afieo- 
tion.  So,  on  their  different  beds,  abe  and  Har- 
ry were  lying  wakeful  together ;  and  quite  early 
in  the  morning  the  messengers  which  eaeh  seat 
forth  on  the  same  business  may  have  crossed 
each  other. 

Madame  Bernstein's  messenger  was  diapaleli- 
ed  to  the  chambers  o(  her  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Dn^ier,  with  an  order  that  Mr.  D.  should  as- 
certain for  what  sums  Mr.  Wanington  had  been 
arrested,  and  forthwith  repair  to  the  Baraness. 
Draper's  emissaries  speedily  found  out  that  Mr. 
Warrington  was  locked  up  close  beside  tbem, 
and  the  amount  of  detainers  against  him  so  fiu>. 
Were  there  other  creditors,  as  no  doubt  there 
were,  they  would  certainly  dose  upon  him  when 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  hia  imfmon- 
ment. 

To  Mr.  Sparks,  the  jeweler,  for  those  un- 
lucky presents,  so  much;  to  the  landlord  ia 
Bond  Street,  for  board,  fire,  lodging,  so  mndi ; 
these  were  at  present  the  only  dahns  against 
Bfr.  Warrington  Mr.  Draper  found.  He  ww 
ready  at  a  signal  frx>m  her  ladyship  to  settle 
them  at  a  moment.  The  jeweler's  aooonnt  ought 
especially  to  be  paid,  for  Mr.  Harry  had  act- 
ed most  imprudently  in  taking  goods  from  Mr. 
Sparks  on  credit,  and  pledging  them  with  a 
pawnbrdcer.  He  must  have  been  under  some 
immediate  pressure  for  money;  intended  to  re> 
deem  the  goods  immediately,  meant  nothing 
but  what  was  honomble  of  course ;  but  die  a^ 
fair  would  have  an  ngly  look,  if  made  public 
and  had  better  be  settled  out  of  hand.  *  *  Thefe 
can  not  be  the  least  difficulty  regarding  a  thoa- 
sand  pounds  more  or  less,  for  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Warrington's  rank  and  e3q>ectattons,"  ssid 
Madame  de  Bernstein.  Not  the  least:  her 
ladyship  knew  very  well  that  there  were  fim^ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Warrington,  on  which  moner 
could  be  at  once  raised  with  her  ladyship*: 
guarantee. 

Should  ho  go  that  instant  and  settle  the  mat 
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ter  with  Measn.  Amos?  lir.  Harry  might  be 
back  to  dine  with  her  at  two,  and  to  confoand 
the  people  at  the  dobs,  who  are  no  doubt  re- 
joicing over  his  mitfortanes,  said  the  compas- 
donate  lir.  Draper. 

Bat  the  Baroness  had  other  Tiews.  **|  think, 
mj  good  Mr.  Draper,**  she  said,  *'  that  my 
young  gentleman  has  sown  wild  oats  enough ; 
and  when  he  comes  oat  of  prison,  I  should  like 
him  to  oome  oat  clear,  and  without  any  liabili- 
ties at  alL     You  are  not  aware  of  all  his.*' 

*'No  gentleman  erer  does  tell  all  bis  debts, 
madame^**  says  Mr.  Dn^>er ;  '*  no  one  /  OTer 
bad  to  deal  with.*' 

**  There  is  one  which  the  silly  boy  has  con- 
tracted, and  from  which  he  ought  to  be  released, 
Mr.  Draper.  Yoa  remember  a  little  circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in 
the  autumn  ?  About  which  I  sent  up  my  man 
Case  to  you?*' 

**  When  your  ladyship  pleases  to  xeoall  it,  I 
remember  it— not  otherwise,**  says  Mr.  Draper, 
with  a  bow.  *<  A  lawyer  should  be  like  a  Po- 
pish confessor— what  is  told  him  is  a  secret  for- 
ever, and  for  every  body.*'  So  we  must  not 
trbisper  Madame  Bernstein's  secret  to  Mr.  Dra- 
per ;  but  the  reader  may  perhaps  guess  it  fh>m 
the  lawyer's  conduct  subsequently. 

The  lawyer  felt  pretty  certain  that  ere  long 
he  would  recelTB  a  summons  from  the  poor 
young  prisoner  in  Curfeitor  Street,  and  waited 
for  that  invitation  before  he  yisited  Mr.  War- 
rington. Six-and-thirty  hours  passed  ere  the 
invitation  came,  during  which  period  Harry 
passed  the  dreariest  two  days  which  he  ever  re- 
membered to  have  spent. 

There  was  no  want  of  company  in  the  lock-up 
house,  the  bailiff's  rooms  were  nearly  always 
full ;  but  Harry  preferred  the  dingy  solitude  of 
his  own  room  to  the  society  round  bis  landlady's 
table,  and  it  was  only  on  the  second  day  of  his 
arrest^  and  when  his  purse  was  emptied  by  the 
heavy  charges  of  the  place,  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  i^ly  to  Mr.  Draper.  He  dispatched 
a  letter  then  to  the  lawyer  at  the  Temple,  in- 
forming him  of  his  plight,  and  desiring  him,  in 
an  emphatic  postscript,  not  to  say  one  word 
about  the  matter  to  his  aunt  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  apply  to 
the  old  lady  except  at  the  very  last  extremity. 
She  had  treated  him  with  so  much  kindness 
that  he  revolted  from  the  notion  of  trespassing 
on  her  bounty,  and  (or  a  while  tried  to  please 
himself  with  the  idea  that  he  might  get  out  of 
durance  without  her  even  knowing  that  any 
misfortune  at  all  had  befisUen  him.  There 
seemed  to  him  something  humiliating  in  peti- 
tioning a  woman  for  money.  Ko  I  He  would 
apply  first  to  his  male  friends,  all  of  whom 
might  help  him  if  they  would.  It  had  been  his 
intention  to  send  Sampson  to  one  or  other  of 
them  as  a  negotiator,  had  not  the  poor  fellow 
been  captured  on  his  way  to  succor  his  fHend. 

Sampson  gone,  Harry  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse-  to  his  own  negro  servant,  who  was 


kept  on  the  trot  all  day  between  Temple  Bar 
and  the  Conrt  end  of  the  town  with  letters  firwn 
his  unlucky  master.  Firstiy,  then,  Hany  sent 
off  a  most  private  and  confidential  letter  to  his 
kinsman,  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
tlewood,  saying  how  he  had  been  cast  into 
prison,  and  begging  Castlewood  to  lend  him  the 
amount  of  the  debt.  **  Please  to  keep  my  apv 
plication,  and  the  cause  of  it,  a  profoimd  secret 
from  the  dear  ladies,"  wrote  poor  Harry. 

*  *  Was  erer  any  thing  so  unfbrtunate  ?"  wrote 
back  Lord  Castiewood,  in  reply.  '*I  suppose  you 
have  not  got  my  note  of  yesterday?  It  must 
be  lying  at  your  lodgings,  where— I  hope  in 
Heaven ! — ^you  will  soon  be  too.  My  dear  Mr. 
Warrington,  thinking  you  were  as  rich  as  Croe- 
sus^-otherwise  I  never  should  have  sate  down 
to  cards  with  your— I  wrote  to  you  yesterday, 
begging  you  to  lend  me  some  money  to  appease 
some  hungry  duns  whom  I  don't  know  how  else 
to  padfjr.  My  poor  fdlow  I  every  shilling  of 
your  moaey  went  to  them,  and  but  fbr  my  peer's 
privilege  I  might  be  hob-and-nob  with  yon  now 
in  your  dangeon.  May  you  soon  escape  from 
it,  is  the  prayer  of  jrour  sincere  Castlewood." 

This  was  the  result  of  application  number 
one :  and  we  may  imagine  that  Mr.  Harry  read 
the  reply  to  his  petition  with  rather  a  blank 
fiKse.  Kevermind!  There  was  khid,  jolly  Un- 
do Warringt<m.  Only  last  night  his  aunt  had 
kissed  him  and  loved  him  like  a  son.  His  uncle 
had  called  down  blessings  on  his  head,  and  pro- 
fessed quite  a  paternal  regard  for  him.  With  a 
feeling  of  shyness  and  modesty  in  presence  of 
those  Tirtnous  parents  and  family,  Hany  had 
never  said  a  word  about  his  wild  doings,  or  his 
horse-radngs,  or  his  gambUnga,  or  his  extrava- 
gances. It  must  all  out  now.  He  must  confess 
himself  a  Prodigal  and  a  Sinner,  and  ask  fbr 
their  forgiveness  and  aid.  So  Prodigal  sate 
down  and  composed  a  penitent  letter  to  Uncle 
Warrington,  and  exposed  his  sad  case,  and  be- 
sought him  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Was  not 
that  a  bitter  nut  to  crack  for  our  haughty  young 
Virginian?  Hours  of  mortification  and  pro- 
found thought  as  to  the  pathos  of  the  composi- 
tion did  Hany  pass  over  that  letter;  sheet  after 
sheet  of  Mr.  Amos's  sixpence  a  sheet  letter- 
paper  did  he  tear  up  before  the  missive  was 
complete,  vrith  which  poor  blubbering  Gumbo 
(much  vilified  by  the  bailiff's  followers  and  para- 
sites, whom  he  was  robbing,  as  they  conceived, 
of  their  perquisites)  went  his  way. 

At  evening  the  frdthfhl  negro  brought  back  a 
thick  letter  in  his  aunt's  handvrriting.  Hany 
opened  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  He 
thought  it  was  full  of  bank-notes.  Ah,  me !  it 
contained  a  sermon  (Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den) 
by  Mr.  Whitfidd,  and  a  letter  from  Lady  War- 
rington, saying  that,  in  Sir  Miles's  absence  from 
London,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  opening  his  let- 
ters, and  hence,  perforce,  was  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  fact  which  she  deplored  fiom  her  in- 
most eoul  to  learn,  namely,  that  her  nephew 
Warrington  had  been  extrttvagant  and  was  in 
debt.     Of  course,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Miles, 
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•he  oonld  not  hope  to  have  at  commaod  such  a 
sum  ai  that  for  which  Mr.  Warrington  wrote, 
but  the  aent  him  her  keartfeU  projfert^  her  chqy' 
est  commiseration,  and  a  disoonrBe  bj  dear  Bfr. 
Whitfield,  which  would  comfort  him  in  his  pres- 
ent (alas  I  she  feared  not  nnde8erTed!)calamit7. 
She  added  profuse  references  to  particnlar  Scrip- 
.tural  chapters  which  would  do  him  good.  If 
she  might  speak  of  things  worldly,  she  said,  at 
such  a  momentf  she  would  hint  to  Mr.  Warring- 
ton that  his  epistohuy  orthography  was  any 
thing  but  coirect.  She  would  not  fiul  for  her 
part  to  comply  with  his  express  desire  that  his 
dear  cousins  should  know  nothing  of  this  most 
painjul  drcumstoMce,  and  with  every  wish  for 
his  welfare  here  and  elsewhere,  she  subscribed 
henelf  his  loring  aunt, 

MaXQABET  WlXBIVOTOH. 

Poor  Harry  hid  his  face  between  his  hands, 
and  sate  for  a  while  with  elbows  on  the  greasy 
table,  blankly  staring  into  the  candle  before 
him.  The  bailiff's  senrant,  who  was  touched 
by  bis  handsome  (ace,  suggested  a  mug  of  beer 
for  his  honor,  but  Harry  could  not  drink  nor  eat 
the  meat  that  was  placed  before  him.  Gumbo, 
howerei;  could,  whose  grief  did  not  deprire  him 
of  appetite,  and  who,  blubbering  the  while,  fin> 
isbed  all  the  beer,  and  all  the  bread  and  the 
meat.  Meanwhile,  Harry  had  finished  another 
letter,  with  which  Gumbo  was  commissioned  to 
start  again,  and  away  the  faithful  creature  ran 
upon  his  errand. 

Gumbo  ran  as  far  as  White's  Clnb^  to  which 
house  he  was  ordered,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
ciMTy  the  letter,  and  where  he  found  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Eren  the  prisoner, 
for  whom  time  passed  so  slowly,  was  surprised 
at  the  celerity  with  which  his  negro  had  per- 
formed his  errand. 

At  least  the  letter  which  Hany  eiqpected  had 
not  taken  long  to  write.  *'  My  lord  wrote;  it  at 
the  hall-porter's  desk,  while  I  stood  there  then 
with  Mr.  Morris,'*  said  Gumbo,  and  the  letter 
was  to  this  effect : 

Beab  Sm, — ^I  am  sorry  I  can  not  comply 
with  your  Wish,  as  I'm  short  of  money  at  pres- 
ent, having  paid  large  sums  to  you  as  well  as 
to  other  gentlemen.         Yours  obediently, 

Mabcu  and  R. 

HenTj  Warrington,  Esq,       «^ 

"  Did  Lord  March  say  any  thing  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Warrington,  looking  very  pale. 

**He  say  it  was  the  coolest  thing  ho  ever 
knew.  So  did  Mr.  Morris.  He  showed  him 
your  letter.  Master  Harry.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Morris 
say,  *Dam  his  imperence  I' "  added  Gumbo. 

Harry  burst  into  such  a  yell  of  laughter  that 
his  landlord  thou^t  he  had  good  news,  and  ran 
in  in  alarm  lest  he  was  about  to  lose  his  tenant. 
But  by  this  time  poor  Harry's  laughter  was  over, 
and  he  was  flung  down  in  his  chair  gazing  dis- 
mally in  the  fire. 

"I— I  should  like  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  Vir- 
ginia,"  he  groaned. 


Gumbo  burst  into  tears^  he  flung  himself  si 
Harry's  knees.  He  kissed  his  knees  and  his 
hands.  **  Oh,  master,  my  dear  master,  what  wiU 
tiiey  say  at  home  ?"  he  sobbed  out. 

The  jailer  was  touched  at  the  sight  of  tiie 
black's  grief  and  fidelity,  and  at  Harry's  pale 
face  as  he  sank  back  in  his  chair,  quite  over- 
come and  beaten  by  his  calamity. 

''Your  honor  ain't  eat  any  thing  these  two 
days,"  the  man  said,  in  a  voice  of  rough  pity. 
''Pluck  up  a  litde.  Sir.  You  aren't  the  first 
gentleman  who  has  been  in  and  oat  of  grief 
before  this.  JJet  me  go  down  and  get  you  a 
glass  of  punch  and  a  little  supper." 

"  My  good  firiend,"  said  Harry,  a  sickly  smile 
playing  over  his  white  £soe,  "yon  pay  readj 
money  for  every  thing  in  this  house,  don*t  you? 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  haven't  a  shilling  left  to 
buy  a  dish  of  meat.  All  the  money  I  have  I 
wont  for  letter-paper." 

"  Oh,  master,  my  master !"  roared  out  Gumbo. 
"Look  here,  my  dear  Master  Hairy!  Heie's 
plen^  of  money — here's  twenty  >  three  ftf^' 
guineas.  Here's  gold  moidore  from  Virginia— 
here — ^no,  not  that — ^that's  keepsakes  the  gitk 
gave  me.  Take  every  thing — every  thing.  I 
go  sell  myself  to-morrow  morning ;  but  here's 
plenty  for  to-night,  master!" 

"God  bless  you.  Gumbo!"  Harry  said,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  the  lad's  woolly  head.  "  Yoa 
are  firee  if  I  am  not,  and  Heaven  forbid  I  should 
not  take  the  offered  help  of  such  a  frieod  as 
you.  Bring  me  some  supper;  but  the  pipe  loo, 
mind — ^the  pipe  too !"  And  Hany  ate  his  sap- 
per with  a  rfdish ;  and  even  the  turnkeys  and 
bailiff's  followers,  when  Gumbo  went  ont  of  the 
house  that  night,  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
ever  after  treated  him  weH. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

TISITOBS    IN    TROUBLE. 

Mb.  Gumbo's  generous  and  fseling  oondoci 
soothed  and  softened  the  angry  heart  of  his 
master,  and  Harry's  second  night  in  the  qtong- 
ing-honse  was  passed  more  pleasantly  th^  the 
first  Somebody,  at  least,  there  was  to  help  and 
compassionate  with  him.  Still,  thou|^  soften- 
ed in  that  one  particular  spot,  Harry's  heart  was 
hard  and  proud  toward  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid.  They  were  selfish  and  nngencnms,  be 
thought.  His  pious  aunt  Warrington,  his  lord- 
ly friend  March,  his  cynical  cousin  CasUewood 
— all  had  been  tried,  and  were  found  wanting. 
Not  to  avoid  twenty  years  of  prison  would  he 
stoop  to  ask  a  fitvor  of  one  of  them  again.  Fool 
that  he  had  been  to  believe  in  their  promiiei 
and  confide  in  their  friendship !  There  was  no 
friendship  in  this  cursed,  cold,  selfish  countiy. 
He  would  leave  it.  He  would  trust  no  Engtidi- 
man,  great  or  smalL  He  wonld  go  to  GermasXi 
and  make  a  campaign  with  the  king;  or  he 
would  go  home  to  Virginia,  bury  himself  ia  the 
woods  there,  and  hunt  all  day ;  become  his  mo- 
ther's factor  and  land-steward;  many  PeUj 
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Broadbent  or  Fatiny  Mountain;  tarn  regnlar 
tobacco-grower  and  finrmer ;  do  any  thing,  rath- 
er than  remain  among  these  English  fine  gen- 
tlemen. So  he  arose  with  an  outwardly  cheer- 
fill  countenance,  but  an  angry  spirit ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  the  faithful  Gumbo 
was  in  attendance  in  his  master^s  chamber,  hav- 
ing come  from  Bond  Street,  and  brought  Mr. 
Harry's  letters  thence.  "I  wanted  to  bring 
some  more  clothes,"  honest  Gumbo  said ;  ''  but 
Mr.  Ruff,  the  landlord,  he  wouldn't  let  me  bring 
no  more." 

Harry  did  not  care  to  look  at  the  letters :  he 
opened  one,  two,  three ;  they  were  all  bills.  He 
opened  a  fourth ;  it  was  from  the  landlord,  to 
say  that  he  would  allow  no  more  of  Mr.  War- 
rington's things  to  go  out  of  the  house — that 
unless  his  bill  was  paid  he  should  sell  Mr.  W.'s 
goode  and  pay  himself;  and  that  his  black  man 
must  go  and  sleep  elsewhere.  He  would  hard- 
ly let  Gumbo  take  his  own  clothes  and  portman- 
teau away.  The  black  said  he  had  found  ref- 
uge elsewhere->^th  some  friends  at  Lord  Wro- 
tham's  house.  '*  With  Colonel  Lambert's  peo- 
ple," says  Mr.  Gumbo,  looking  very  hard  at  his 
master.  *' And  Miss  Hetty  she  fall  down  in  a 
faint  when  she  hear  you  taken  up;  and  Mr. 
Lambert,  he  very  good  man,  and  he  say  to  me 
this  morning,  he  say,  *  Gumbo,  you  tell  your 
master  if  he  want  me  he  send  to  me,  and  I  come 
to  him.' " 

Harry  was  touched  when  he  heard  that  Het- 
ty had  been  afflicted  by  his  misfortune.  He  did 
not  believe  Gumbo's  story  about  her  fainting ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  translate  his  black's  lan- 
guage, and  to  allow  for  exaggeration.  But  when 
Gumbo  spoke  of  tiie  Colonel  the  young  Virgin- 
ian's spirit  was  darkened  again.  "  /  send  to 
Lambert,"  he  thought,  grinding  his  teeth,  **the 


man  who  insulted  me,  and  flung  my  presents 
back  in  my  face !  If  I  were  starving  I  would 
not  ask  him  for  a  crust  !*'  And  presently,  be- 
ing dressed,  Mr.  Warrington  called  for  his  break- 
fast, and  dispatched  Gumbo  with  a  brief  note  to 
Mr.  Draper,  in  the  Temple,  requiring  that  gen- 
tleman's attendance. 

'*  The  note  was  as  haughty  as  if  he  was  writ- 
ing to  one  of  his  negroes,  and  not  to  a  free- 
born  English  gentleman,"  Draper  said ;  whom, 
indeed,  Hany  had  always  treated  with  insufier- 
able  condescension.  **  It's  all  very  well  for  a 
fine  gentleman  to  give  himself  airs ;  but  for  a 
fellow  in  a  sponging-honse  I  Hang  him  !**  says 
Draper,  '*  I've  a  great  mind  not  to  go  1**  Nev- 
ertheless Mr.  Draper  did  go,  and  found  Mr. 
Warrington  in  his  misfortune  even  more  arro- 
gant than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  days  of  his 
utmost  prosperity.  Mr.  W.  sat  on  his  bed,  like 
a  lord,  in  a  splendid  gown,  with  his  hair  dress- 
ed, fie  modoned  his  black  man  to  fotch  him 
a  chair. 

**  Excnse  me,  madan),  but  such  haughtiness 
and  ain  I  ain't  accustomed  tot"  said  the  out- 
raged attorney. 

**  Take  a  chair  and  go  on  with  your  story, 
my  good  Mr.  Draper,"  said  Madame  de  Bern- 
stein, smiling,  to  whom  he  went  to  report  pro- 
ceedings. She  was  amused  at  the  lawyer's  an- 
ger. She  liked  her  nephew  for  being  insolent 
in  adversity. 

The  course  which  Draper  was  to  pursue  in 
bis  interview  with  Harry  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  Baroness  and  her  man  of  business  on 
the  previous  day.  Draper  was.  an  able  man, 
and  likely  in  mo3t  cases  to  do  a  client  good 
service ;  he  failed  in  the  present  instance  be- 
cause he  was  piqued  and  angry,  or,  more  likely 
still,  because  he  could  not  understand  the  gen- 
tleman with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  I  presume 
that  he  who  casts  his  eye  on  the  present  page  is 
the  most  gentle  of  readers.  Gentleman,  as  you 
unquestionably  are  then,  my  dear  Sir,  have  you 
not  remarked  in  your  dealings  with  people  who 
are  no  gentlemen  that  yon  offend  them,  not 
knowing  the  how  or  the  why?  So  the  man 
who  is  no  gentleman  ofiends  you  in  a  thousand 
ways  of  which  the  poor  creature  has  no  idea 
himself.  He  does  or  says  something  which 
provokes  your  scorn.  He  perceives  that  scorn 
(being  always  on  the  watch,  and  uneasy  about 
himself,  his  manners  and  behavior),  and  he 
rages.  You  speak  to  him  naturally,  and  he 
fancies  still  that  you  are  sneering  at  him.  You 
have  indifierence  toward  him,  but  he  hates  yoti, 
and  hates  you  the  worse  because  you  don't  care. 
**  Gumbo,  a  chair  to  Mr.  Draper !"  says  Mr.  War- 
rington, folding  his  brocaded  dressing-gown 
round  his  legs  as  he  sits  on  the  dingy  bed. 
**  Sit  down,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  talk  my 
business  over.  Much  obliged  to  you  for  com- 
ing so  soon  in  reply  to  my  message.  Had  you 
heard  of  this  piece  of  ill  luck  before  ?" 

Mr.  Draper  had  heard  of  the  circumstance. 
"Bad  news  travel  quick,  Mr.  Warrington,"  he 
said;  "and  I  was  eager,  to  ofier  my  humble 
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services  as  soon  as  erer  yoa  should  require  them. 
Yoar  friends,  your  fiunilj,  will  be  much  pained 
that  a  gentleman  of  your  rank  should  be  in  such 
a  position." 

'*  I  have  been  very  imprudent,  Mr.  Draper. 
I  have  lived  beyond  my  means^  (Mr.  Draper 
bowed),  '*I  played  in  company  with  gentlemen 
who  were  much  richer  than  myself,  and  a 
cursed  run  of  ill-luck  has  carried  away  all  my 
ready  money,  leaving  me  with  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  more." 

"  Five  hundred  now  in  the  office?"  says  Mr. 
Draper. 

<<  Well,  this  is  such  a  trifle  that  I  thought  by 
sending  to  one  or  two  friends,  yesterday,  I  could 
have  paid  my  debt  and  gone  home  without  far- 
ther to  do.  I  have  been  mistaken ;  and  will 
thank  you  to  have  the  kindness  to  put  me  in 
the  way  of  raising  the  money,  as  soon  as  may 
be." 

Mr.  Draper  said  **HmI"  and  pulled  a  very 
grave  and  long  face. 

"  Why,  Sir,  it  can  be  done  ?"  says  Mr.  War- 
rington, staring  at  the  lawyer. 

It  not  only  could  be  done,  but  Mr.  Draper 
had  proposed  to  Madame  Bernstein  on  the  day 
before,  instantly  to  pay  the  money,  and  release 
Mr.  Warrington.  That  Udy  had  declared  she 
intended  to  make  the  young  gentleman  her  heir. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  worid,  Draper 
believed  Hany*s  hereditary  property  in  Virginia 
to  be  as  great  in  money-value  as  in  extent  He 
had  notes  in  his  pocket,  and  Madame  Bemsteiii>*s 
order  to  pay  them  under  certain  conditions :  nev- 
ertheless, when  Harry  said,  **It  can  be  done?" 
Draper  pulled  his  long  face,  and  said,  <*It  can 
be  done  in  time,  Sir ;  but  it  will  require  a  con- 
siderable time.  To  touch  the  property  in  En- 
gland which  is  yours  on  Mr.  Qeorge  Warring- 
ton's death,  we  must  have  the  event  proved,  the 
trustees  released,  and  who  is  to  do  either? 
Lady  Esmond  Warrington,  in  Virginia,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  her  son  to  remain  in  pris- 
on, but  we  must  wait  six  months  before  we  hear 
from  her.  Has  your  Bristol  agent  any  author- 
ity to  honor  your  drafts  ?" 

**  He  is  only  authorised  to  pay  me  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year, "  says  Mr.  Warrington.  *  *  I 
suppose  I  have  no  resource,  then,  bat  to  apply 
to  my  aunt,  Madame  de  Bernstein.  She  will  be 
my  security." 

''Her  ladyship  will  do  any  thing  for  you, 
Sir;  she  has  said  so  to  me,  often  and  often," 
said  the  lawyer;  **and,  if  she  gives  the  word, 
at  that  moment  you  can  walk  out  of  this  place." 

'*  Go  to  her,  then,  from  me,  Mr.  Draper.  I 
did  not  want  to  have  troubled  my  relations; 
but  rather  than  continue  in  this  horrible  need- 
less imprisonment,  I  must  speak  to  her.  Say 
where  I  am,  and  what  has  befallen  me.  Dis- 
guise nothing  I  And  tell  her  that  I  confide  in 
her  affection  and  kindness  for  me  to  release  me 
from  this — this  disgrace,"  and  Mr.  Warrington's 
voice  shook  a  little,  and  he  passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes. 

"Sir,"  says  Mr.  Draper,  eying  the  young 


man,  "  I  was  with  her  ladyship  yesterday,  when 
we  talked  over  the  whole  of  this  here  most  on- 
pleasant — I  won't  say  as  yoa  do,  disgraceful 
business." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Does  Madanw 
de  Bernstein  know  of  my  misfortune  ?"  asked 
Harry. 

"  Every  circumstance,  Sir ;  the  pawning  the 
watches,  and  all." 

Harry  turned  burning  red.  ''  It  is  an  unfor- 
tunate business,  the  pawning  them  watefaes  and 
things  which  you  had  never  paid  for,"  oontinaed 
the  lawyer.  The  young  man  started  up  tnm 
the  bed,  looking  so  fierce  that  Dimper  felt  a  lit- 
tle alarmed. 

"It  may  lead  to  litigation  and  vnpleasaat 
remarics  being  made  in  court,  Sir.  Them  bar- 
risters respect  nothing ;  and  when  they  get  a 
feller  in  the  box  .  .  ." 

"Great  Heaven,  Sir,  you  don't  suppose  a 
gentleman  of  my  rank  can't  take  a  watch  upoe 
credit  without  intending  to  cheat  the  trades- 
man ?"  cried  Harry,  in  the  greatest  agitation. 

"  Of  course  you  meant  every  thing  that's  hon- 
orable ;  only,  you  see,  the  law  mayn't  happer 
to  think  so,"  says  IkCr.  Draper,  winking  his  eye 
"(EQ&ng  the  supercilious  beast;  I  touch  hiir 
there!)  Your  aunt  says  ifs  the  most  impra* 
dent  thing  ever  she  heard  of— to  call  it  by  b^ 
worse  name." 

"  You  caU  it  by  no  worse  name  yonraeU;  Mr 
Draper?"  says  Harry,  speaking  each  word  ver" 
slow,  and  evidently  tiying  to  keep  a  oommaBt- 
of  himself. 

Draper  did  not  like  his  looks.  "Heavenfor 
bid  that  I  should  say  any  thing  aa  between  ge» 
tleman  and  gentleman — but  between  me  as^ 
my  client,  ifs  my  duty  to  say,  'Sir,  yoa  are 
in  a  very  unpleasant  scnq)e,*  just  as  a  dodor 
would  have  to  tell  his  patient, '  Sir,  yoa  are  Terr 
iU.'" 

"  And  yon  can't  help  me  to  pay  this  debt  of 
— and  you  have  oome  only  to  tell  me  that  I 
maybe  occnsed  of  roguery?"  says  H^ny. 

"Of  ohtainin^  goods  under  falm  prr-txaiit? 
Most  iindoiihtedly^  jeit.  I  can*t  hdp  1%  0lr. 
Don't  look  m  if  you  would  knock  me  iW*^ 
(Curse  IiiTTi^  I  am  makio^  htm  wlnce^  thcmf  k.) 
A  youn^  gentleman,  who  h&s  only  two  bnisd^vl 
a  year  from  lib  mn\  orders  dUtnoode  wmi 
watches »  imd  tukos  'em  to  a  pawnfafoker*  Tot 
ask  me  whut  people  wiU  Ihtnk  of  sech  beliaviar, 
and  I  tell  you  hoii^atly.  Don't  be  angij  ^Hlk 
me,  Mr.  WarrinKt<>^-*' 

"  Go  on,  Sir  P  says  RarrTt  idlh  a  gtoaii. 

The  lawyer  thought  the  day  wms  him  «■■. 
"But  you  ask  if  I  can't  help  to  pay  tbia  ifH 
off?  And  I  my  Yea — mid  that  here  b  ^ 
money  in  tny  pocket  to  do  it  now.  If  jo«  IHt 
not  mine^  Sir — my  hononHi  elleot^  your  ant 
Lady  liernsieta,  Dtit  she  has  a  ri|;het  In  ^ 
pose  her  eondldondT  «od  Tve  faroiight  *cm  ^^tt 
me." 

"Tell  them,  Sir/'  says  Mr.  Hartj. 

"They  are  not  hnrd.     Thfy  mm  imlf  ^ 
yonr  own  good :  and  If  yoa  my  Xm,  ««  oi 
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call  a  hacknej'-coach,  and  go  to  Clarges  Street 
together,  which  I  have  promised  to  go  there, 
whether  yoa  will  or  no.  Mr.  Warrington,  I 
name  no  names,  bat  there  was  a  qaestton  of 
marriage  between  jroa  and  a  certain  party.'* 

''Ah!"  said  Hany;  and  his  countenance 
looked  more  cheerful  than  it  had  jet  done. 

'*  To  that  marriage  my  noble  client,  the  Bar- 
oness, is  most  ayerse^haring  other  riews  for 
70U,  and  thinking  it  will  be  jour  rain4o  many 
a  party,  of  noble  birth  and  title  it  is  tme,  hot, 
excuse  me,  not  of  first-rate  character,  and  so 
mnch  older  than  yourself.  You  had  giren  an 
impmdent  promise  to  that  party.** 

«*Tes;  and  she  has  it  still,**  says  Mr.  War- 
rington, 

^It  has  been  recovered.  She  dropped  it,  b^ 
an  accident  at  Tnnbridge,**  says  1^.  Dtaper, 
**  so  my  client  informed  me ;  indeed  her  lady- 
ship showed  it  me,  for  the  matter  of  that.  It 
was  wrote  in  bl — ^ 

'* Never  mind,  Sir!**  cries  Harry,  taming  al- 
most as  red  as  the  ink  which  he  had  used  to 
write  his  absurd  promise,  of  which  the  madness 
and  fblly  had  smote  him  with  shame  a  thousand 
times  over. 

*'  At  the  same  time  letters,  wrote  to  yon,  and 
compromising  a  noble  family,  were  recovered,** 
continues  the  lawyer.  *'  Yon  had  lost  'em.  It 
was  no  fault  of  yours.  You  were  away  when 
they  were  found  again.  Yon  may  say  that  that 
noble  fhmily,  that  you  yourself;  have  a  friend 
such  as  few  young  men  have.  Well,  Sir,  there's 
no  earthly  promise  to  bind  you— only  so  many 
idle  words  said  over  a  bottle,  which  very  likely 
any  gentleman  may  fbrget.  Say  you  won't  go 
on  with  this  marriage — give  me  and  my  noble 
friend  your  word  of  honor.     Cry  ofl^  I  say,  Mr. 

W.     Don't  be  such  a  d fool,  saving  your 

presence,  as  to  marry  an  old  woman  who  has 
jilted  scores  of  men  in  her  time.  Say  the  word, 
and  I  step  down  stairs:  pay  every  shilling 
against  you  in  the  office,  and  put  yon  down  in 
my  coach,  either  at  your  aunt's,  or  at  White's 
Club,  if  you  like,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  in 
your  pocket.  Say  yes ;  and  give  us  your  hand. 
There's  no  use  in  sitting  grinning  behind  these 
bars  an  day  r 

So  for  Mr.  Draper  had  had  the  best  of  the 
talk.  Harry  only  longed  himself  to  be  rid  of 
the  engagement  from  which  his  aunt  wanted  to 
free  him.  His  foolish  flame  for  Bfaria  Esmond 
bad  died  out  long  since.  If  she  would  release 
bim,  how  thankful  would  he  be!  '*Come! 
give  us  your  hand,  and  say  done  I"  says  the 
lawyer,  with  a  knowing  wink.  "  Don't  stand 
shilly-shallying.  Sir.  Law  bless  you,  Mr.  W., 
if  I  had  married  every  body  I  promised  I  should 
be  like  the  grand  Turk,  or  Captain  Macheath 
In  the  pUy  I" 

The  lawyer's  familiarity  disgusted  Harry, 
^who  shrank  iVom  Draper,  scarcely  knowing  that 
tie  did  so.  He  folded  his  dressing-gown  round 
liim,  and  stepped  back  from  the  other's  proffered 
liitiid.  '*  Give  me  a  little  time  to  think  of  the 
znatter,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Draper,"  he  said, 


*'and  have  the  goodness  to  come  to  me  again 
in  an  hour." 

"Very  good.  Sir,  veiy  good.  Sir  I"  says  the 
lawyer,  biting  his  lips,  and,  as  he  seized  up  his 
hat,  turning  very  red.  **Mo6t  parties  would 
not  want  an  hour  to  consider  about  such  an 
offer  as  I  make  you :  but  t  suppose  my  time 
must  be  yours,  and  Fll  come  again,  and  see 
whether  you  are  to  go  or  to  stay.  Good-morn- 
ing, Sir,  good-morning !"  and  he  went  his  way, 
growling  curses  down  the  stairs.  **  Won't  take 
my  hand,  won't  he  P  Will  tell  me  in  an  hour's 
time!  Hang  his  impudence!  Til  show  him 
what  an  hour  is  !** 

Mr.  Draper  went  to  his  chambers  in  dudgeon 
then;  bullied  his  clerks  all  round,  sent  off  a 
messenger  to  the  Baroness,  to  say  that  he  had 
waited  on  the  young  gentleman,  who  had  de- 
manded a  little  time  for  consideration,  which 
was  for  form's  sake,  as  he  had  no  doubt ;  the 
lawyer  then  saw  clients,  transacted  business, 
went  out  to  his  dinner  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner;  and  then  finally  turned  his  steps  to- 
ward the  neighboring  Cursitor  Street.  *'  Hell 
be  at  home  when  I  call,  the  haughty  beast !" 
says  Draper,  with  a  sneer.  **The  Fortunate 
Youth  in  his  room  ?"  the  lawyer  asked  of  the 
sheriff's  officer's  aid-de-camp  who  came  to  open 
the  double  doors. 

"  Mr.  Warrington  is  in  his  apartment,"  said 
the  gentleman,  **  but—"  and  here  the  gentle- 
man winked  at  Mr.  Draper,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  his  nose. 

''But  what?  Mr.  Paddy  teom  CotkV*  said 
the  lawyer. 

'*  My  name  is  Costigan ;  me  fiunilee  is  noble, 
and  me  neetive  place  is  the  Irish  methrawpolis, 
Mr.  Six-and-eightpence !"  said  the  Janitor, 
scowling  at  Draper.  A  rich  odor  of  spirituous 
liquors  filled  the  little  space  between  the  double 
doon,  where  he  held  the  attorney  in  conversa- 
tion. 

''  Confound  you,  Sir,  let  me  pass  I"  bawled 
ont  Mr.  Draper. 

''  I  can  hear  you  perfectly  well,  Six-and-eight- 
pence, except  your  h's,  which  you  dthrop  out  of 
your  conversation.  Til  thank  ye  not  to  call 
neems,  me  good  friend,  or  me  fingers  and  your 
nose  will  have  to  make  an  intimate  hic-quaint- 
ance.  Walk  in.  Sir  I  Be  polite  for  the  friture 
to  your  shnparior^n  birth  and  manners,  though 
they  me  be  your  infariors  in  temporary  station. 
Confound  the  kay!  Walk  in,  Sir!  I  say!— 
Madam,  I  hav»  the  honor  of  saluting  ye  most 
respectfully !" 

A  lady,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  capuchin, 
and  farUier  hidden  by  her  handkerchief,  uttered 
a  little  exclamation  as  of  alarm  as  she  came 
down  the  stairs  at  this  instant  and  harried  past 
the  lawyer.  He  was  pressing  forward  to  look 
at  her — for  Mr.  Dn^r  was  very  cavalier  in  his 
manners  to  women — ^but  the  bailiff^s  follower 
thrust  his  leg  between  Draper  and  the  retreat- 
ing lady,  CTjdng,  "Keep  your  own  dbtance,  if 
you  plaise!  This  way,  madam!  I  at  once 
recognized  your  ladysh — **    Here  he  closed  the 
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door  on  Draper's  nose,  and  left  that  attorney  to 
find  his  own  way  to  his  client  np  stairs. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  old  Baroness 
de  Bernstein  was  pacing  np  and  down  her  draw- 
ing crutch,  and  forerer  running  to  the  window 
when  the  noise  of  a  coach  was  heard  passing  in 
Claiges  Street.  She  had  delayed  her  dinner 
from  hour  to  hour :  she  who  scolded  so  fiercely, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  if  her  cook  was  five  min* 
utes  after  his  time.  She  had  ordered  two  cov- 
ers to  be  laid,  plate  to  be  set  oat,  and  some  ex- 
tra dishes  to  be  prepared  as  if  for  a  little  fttt, 
Fonr — five  o'clock  passed,  and  at  six  she  looked 
from  the  window,  and  a  coach  actually  stopped 
at  her  door. 

''  Mr.  Draper"  was  announced,  and  entered, 
bowing  profoundly. 

The  old  Udy  trembled  on  her  stick.  "  Where 
is  the  boy?"  she  said,  quickly.  '*I  told  you  to 
bring  him,  Sir  I  How  dare  you  come  without 
him?" 

*'  It  is  not  my  fiiult,  madam,  that  Mr.  Warr 
rington  refuses  to  come."  And  Draper  gave 
his  version  of  the  interview  which  had  just 
taken  place  between  himself  and  the  young 
Virginian. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

AH  AFPABinON. 

GoiNO  off  in  his  wrath  fh>m  his  morning's 
conversation  with  Harry,  Mr.  Draper  thought 
he  heard  the  young  prisoner  speak  behind  him; 
and,  indeed,  Harry  had  risen,  and  uttered  a 
half-exclamation  to  call  the  lawyer  back.  But 
he  was  proud,  and  the  other  offended :  Harry 
checked  his  words,  and  Draper  did  not  choose 
to  stop.  It  wounded  Harry's  pride  to  be  obliged 
to  humble  himself  before  the  lawyer,  and  to 
have  to  yield  from  mere  lack  and  desire  of 
money.  "An  hour  hence  will  do  as  well," 
thought  Harry,  and  lapsed  sulkily  on  to  the  bed 
again.  No,  he  did  not  care  for  Maria  Esmond. 
No ;  he  was  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  entrapped  into  that  engagement.  A 
wily  and  experienced  woman,  she  had  cheated 
his  boyish  ardor.     She  had  taken  unfair  advant- 


age of  him,  as  her  brother  had  at  play.  They 
were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  they  ought 
to  have  spared  him.  JLnstead,  one  and  the 
other  had  mi^de  a  prey  of  him,  and  had  used 
him  for  th^  selfish  ends.  He  thought  how 
they  had  betrayed  the  rights  of  hospitality :  how 
they  had  made  a  victim  of  the  young  kinsman 
who  came  confiding  within  their  gates.  His 
heart  was  sore  wounded :  his  head  sank  back 
on  his  pillow:  bitter  tears  wetted  it.  '*Had 
they  come  to  Virginia,"  he  thought,  ''I  had 
given  them  a  different  welcome  1" 

He  was  roused  from  this  mood  of  despond- 
ency by  Gumbo's  grinning  £ftce  at  his  door,  who 
said  a  lady  was  come  to  see  Master  Harxy,  and 
behind  the  lad  came  the  lady  in  the  capachin, 
of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention.  Hany 
sat  u|{,  pale  and  haggard,  on  his  bed.  The  lady, 
with  a  sob,  and  almost  ere  the  servant-man  with- 
^w,  ran  toward  the  young  prisoner,  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck  with  real  emotion  and  a 
xAatemal  tenderness,  sobbed  over  his  pale  cheek 
and  kissed  it  in  the  midst  of  plentiful  tears,  and 
cried  out — 

'*  Oh,  my  Hany  I  Did  I  ever,  ever  think  to 
see  thee  here  ?" 

He  started  back,  scared  as  it  seemed  at  her 
presence,  but  she  sank  down  at  the  bedside, 
and  seized  his  feverish  hand,  and  embraced  his 
knees.  She  had  a  real  regard  and  tenderness 
for  him.  The  wretched  place  in  which  she 
found  him^  his  wretched  look,  filled  her  heart 
with  a  sincere  love  and  pity. 

*<I — ^I  thought  none  of  you  would  oomer 
said  poor  Hany,  with  a  groan. 

More  tears,  more  kisses  of  the  hot  young 
hand,  more  daspfi  and  pressure  with  hers,  w<ae 
the  lady's  reply  for  a  moment  or  two. 

**  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear!  I  can  not  bear  to 
think  of  thee  in  misery  I"  she  sobbed  out. 

Hardened  though  it  might  be,  that  heart  was 
not  all  marble — ^that  dreary  life  not  all  desert. 
Harry's  mother  could  not  have  be^  fonder,  nor 
her  tones  more  tender  than  those  of  his  kinswo- 
man now  kneeling  at  his  feet. 

<*Some  of  the  debts,  I  fear,  were  owing  to 
my  extravagance  I"  she  said  (and  this  was  true). 
'*  You  bought  trinkets  and  jewels  in  order  to 
give  me  pleasure.  Oh,  how  I  hate  them  now ! 
I  little  thought  I  ever  could  I  I  have  brought 
them  all  with  me,  and  more  trinkets— here ! 
and  here !  and  aU  the  money  I  have  in  Uie 
world  I" 

And  she  poured  brooches,  rings,  a  watch,  and 
a  score  or  so  of  gnineds  into  Harry's  lap.  The 
sight  of  which  strangely  agitated  and  immense- 
ly touched  the  young  man. 

'*  Dearest,  kindest  cousin !"  he  sobbed  out 

His  lips  found  no  more  words  to  utter,  bat 
yet,  no  doubt,  they  served  to  express  his  grad- 
tude,  his  affection,  his  emotion. 

He  became  quite  gay  presently,  and  smiled 
as  he  put  away  some  of  the  trinkets,  his  presenis 
to  Maria,  and  told  her  into  what  danger  he  hstl 
fallen  by  selling  other  goods  which  he  had  pur- 
chased on  credit;  and  how  a  lawyer  had  in- 
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anlted  him  just  now  upon  this  yery  point  He 
would  not  have  his  dear  Maria's  money — he 
had  enough,  quite  enough  for  the  present ;  but 
he  Talned  her  twenty  guineas  as  much  as  if  they 
had  been  twenty  thousand.  He  would  never  for- 
get her  love  and  kindness ;  no,  by  all  that  was 
sacred  he  would  not  I  His  mother  should  know 
of  aU  her  goodness.  It  had  cheered  him  when 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  breaking  down  under 
his  disgrace  and  misery.  Might  Heaven  bless 
her  for  it  I  There  is  no  need  to  pursue  beyond 
this  the  cousins'  conversation.  The  dark  day 
seemed  brighter  to  Harry  after  Maria's  visit ; 
the  imprisonment  not  so  hard  to  bear.  The 
world  was  not  all  selfish  and  cold.  Here  was 
a  fond  creature  who  really  and  truly  loved  him. 
Ehren  Castlewood  was  not  so  bad  as  he  had 
thought.  He  had  expressed  the  deepest  grief 
at  not  being  able  to  assist  his  kinsman.  He  was 
hopelessly  in  debt.  Every  shilling  he  had  won 
from  Hany  he  had  lost  on  the  next  day  to  oth- 
ers. Any  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  he  would 
do.  He  would  come  soon  and  see  Mr.  Warring- 
ton ;  he  was  in  waiting  to-day,  and  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  Harry  himself.  So  the  pair  talked  on 
cheerfully  and  f^ectionately  until  the  darkness 
began  to  close  in,  when  Maria,  with  a  sigh,  bade 
Harry  farewell. 

The  door  scarcely  closed  upon  her  when  it 
opened  to  admit  Draper. 

'*Your  humble  servant,  Sir,"  says  the  attor- 
ney. His  voice  jarred  upon  Harry's  ear,  and 
his  presence  ofiended  the  young  man. 

**I  had  expected  you  some  hours  ago.  Sir," 
he  curtly  said. 

"  A  lawyer's  time  is  not  always  his  own,  Sir, " 
said  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  just  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  bottle  of  port  at  the  Grecian.  **  Nev- 
er mind ;  Fm  at  your  orders  now.  Presume  it's 
all  right,  Mr.  Warrington.  Packed  your  trunk  ? 
Why,  now,  there  you  are  in  your  bed-gown  still. 
Let  me  go  down  and'  settle  while  you  call  in 
your  black  man  and  titivate  a  bit.  I've  a  coach 
at  the  door,  and  we'll  be  off  and  dine  with  the 
old  lady." 

'*  Are  you  going  to  dine  with  the  Baroness 
de  Bernstein,  pray  ?" 

'*Not  me— no  such  honor.  Had  my  dinner 
already.  It's  you  are  a-going  to  dine  with  your 
annt,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Mr.  Draper,  you  suppose  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  looking 
very  fierce  and  tall,  as  he  folds  his  brocade 
dressing-gown  round  him. 

^*  Great  goodness.  Sir  I  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
asks  Draper. 

''I  mean,  Sir,  tiiat,I  have  considered,  and 
that,  having  given  my  word  to  a  faithful  and 
honorable  lady,  it  does  not  become  me  to  with- 
draw it." 

"Confound  it.  Sir!"  shrieks  the  lawyer,  "I 
tell  you  she  has  lost  the  paper.  There's  no- 
thing to  bind  you — nothing.  Why,  she's  old 
enough  to  be — " 

"Enough,  Sirl"  says  Mr.  Warrington,  with 
a  stamp  of  his  foot.     "You  seem  to  think  you 


are  talking  to  some  other  pettifogger.  I  take  it, 
Mr.  Draper,  you  are  not  accustomed  to  have 
dealings  with  men  of  honor." 

"Pettifogger,  indeekl!"  cries  Draper,  in  a 
fury.  "  Men  of  honor,  indeed  I  I'd  have  yon 
to  know,  Mr.  Warrington,  that  I'm  as  good  a 
man  of  honor  as  you.  I  don't  know  so  many 
gamblers  and  hors^jockeys,  perhaps.  I  haven't 
gambled  away  my  patrimony,  and  lived  as  if  I 
was  a  nobleman  on  two  hundred  a  year.  I 
haven't  bought  watches  on  credit,  and  pawned — 
touch  me  if  you  dare,  Sir  I"  and  the  lawyer 
sprang  to  the  door. 

"That  is  the  way  out.  Sir.  You  can't  go 
through  the  window,  because  it  is  barred,"  said 
Mr.  Warrington. 

**  And  the  answer  I  take  to  my  client  is  No, 
then  I"  screamed  out  Draper. 

Harry  stepped  forward,  with  his  two  hands 
clenched.  "If  you  utter  another  word,"  he 
said,  "  ril— "  The  door  was  shut  rapidly— the 
sentence  was  never  finished ;  and  Draper  went 
away  furious  to  Madame  de  Bernstein,  from 
whom,  though  he  gave  her  the  best  version  of 
his  story,  he  got  still  fiercer  language  than  he 
had  received  fh>m  Mr.  Warrington  himself. 

"What!  Shall  she  trust  me,  and  I  desert 
her?"  says  Harry,  stalking  up  and  down  his 
room,  in  his  flowing,  rustling  brocade.  "Dear, 
faithful,  generous  woman  I  If  I  lie  in  prison 
for  years,  I'll  be  true  to  her  1" 

Her  lawyer  dismissed  after  a  stormy  inter- 
view, the  desolate  old  woman  was  fain  to  sit 
down  to  the  meal  which  she  had  hoped  to  share 
with  her  nephew.  The  chair  was  before  her 
which  he  was  to  have  filled,  the  glasses  shining 
by  the  silver.  One  dish  after  another  was  laid 
before  her  by  the  silent  major-domo,  and  tasted 
and  pushed  away.  The  man  pressed  his  mis- 
tress at  last.  "It  is  eight  o'clock,"  he  said. 
"You  have  had  nothing  all  day.  It  is  good 
for  you  to  eat. "  She  could  not  eat.  She  would 
have  her  cofiee.  liLet  Case  go  get  her  her  cof- 
fee. The  lackeys  bore  the  dishes  off  the  table, 
leaving  their  mistress  sitting  at  it  before  the  va- 
cant chair. 

Presently  the  old  servant  re-entered  the 
room  without  his  lady's  coffee  and  with  a 
strange  scared  face,  and  said,  "  Mt.  Wasbiko- 

TONl" 

The  old  woman  uttered  an  exclamation,  got 
up  from  her  arm-chair,  but  sank  back  in  it 
trembling  very  much.  "  So  you  are  codie.  Sir, 
are  you?"  she  said,  with  a  fond  shaking  voice. 
"Bring  back  the —  Ah !"  here  she  screamed, 
"Gracious  God,  who  is  it?"  Her  eyes  stared 
wildly :  her  white  face  looked  ghastly  through 
her  rouge.  She  clung  to  the  arms  of  her  chair 
for  support,  as  the  visitor  approached  her. 

A  gentleman  whose  face  and  figure  exactly 
resembled  Harry  Warrington,  and  whose  voice, 
when  he  spoke,  had  tones  strangely  similar,  had 
followed  the  servant  into  the  room.  He  bowed 
low  toward  the  Baroness. 

"You  expected  my  brother,  madam?"  be 
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said.  ''I  am  bat  now  amred  in  London.  I 
went  to  his  house.  I  met  his  servant  at  jonr 
door,  who  "was  bearing  this  letter  for  70a.  I 
thought  I  would  bring  it  to  your  ladyship  be- 
fore going  to  him,"  and  the  stranger  laid  down 
a  letter  before  Madame  Bernstein. 

'*  Axe  yon"— gasped  out  the  Baroness — <'  are 
you  my  nephew  that  we  supposed  waa— *• 

"Was  killed— and  is  alive  I  I  am  George 
Warrington,  madam,  and  I  ask  his  kinsfolk, 
what  have  yon  done,  with  my  brother  ?" 

''Look,  George!"  said  the  bevrildered  old 
lady.  "I  expected  him  here  to-night — that 
chidr  was  set  for  him — I  have  been  waiting  for 
him.  Sir,  till  now— till  I  am  quite  fiiintr— I  don't 
like — I  don't  like  being  alone.  Do  stay  and 
sup  with  me!'* 


"  Pardon  me,  madam.  Please  God,  my  sap- 
per  will  be  with  Hany  to-night!" 

**  Bring  him  back.  Bring  him  back  hm 
on  any  conditions.  It  is  but  five  hondied 
pounds !  Here  is  the  money,  Sir,  if  yoa  need 
it!" 

'*  I  have  no  want,  madam.  I  have  moo^ 
with  me  that  o«i't  be  better  employed  than  ifl 
my  brother's  service.** 

«*  And  you  will  bring  him  to  me^  Sff!  8*/ 
you  will  bring  him  to  me  !** 

Mr.  Warrington  made  a  very  stately  bow  fcr 
answer,  and  quitted  the  room,  paasmg  bj  dK 
amazed  domestics,  and  calling  with  an  air  > 
authority  to  Gumbo  to  follow  him. 

Had  Mr.  Harry  received  no  letten  hm 
home?    Master  Harry  had  not  opened  all  kif 
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letters  the  Ust  day  or  two.  Had  he  received 
no  letter  announcing  his  brother's  escape  from 
the  French  settlements  and  retnm  to  Virginia  ? 
Oh  no !     No  such  letter  had  come,  else  Master 


Harry  certainly  tell  Gumbo.  Quick,  horses! 
Quick  by  Strand  to  Temple  Bar  I  Here  is  the 
house  of  Captivity  and  the  Deliverer  come  to 
the  rescue ! 


jffioirtjilq  %tim\i  nf  Ctintnt  €m\s. 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  anticipations  of  the  success  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraph,  which  were  apparently  Justified  by 
the  laying  of  the  cable,  and  the  subsequent  trans- 
mbsion  of  intelligible  messages,  have  not  been  re- 
alized. It  now  appears  that,  within  a  few  days 
alter  the  cable  was  laid,  there  were  indications  that 
the  insulation  was  defective.  These  grew  more 
decided  every  day,  and  it  was  only  with  great  de- 
lay, and  by  constant  repetitions,  that  the  congratu- 
latory messages  were  transmitted.  On  the  1st  of 
September  a  dispatch  was  received  at  Trinity  Bay 
from  Valentia;  since  which  time  only  flunt  elec- 
trical currents,  at  irregular  intervals,  have  been 
perceived  at  the  Newfoundland  station.  The  cur- 
rents fh>m  Trinity  Bay  to  Valentia  appear  to  be 
considerably  stronger  than  those  in  the  contrary 
direction.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
among  electricians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difficul- 
ty ;  the  prevalent  supposition  is,  that  at  a  point 
some  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Irish  coast,  the 
cable  has  been  subjected  to  a  strain  which  has 
caused  the  gutta-perclia  sheathing  to  open,  enabling 
the  water  to  reach  the  conducting  wire,  allowing 
a  large  part  of  the  electrical  current  to  escape. 
Still,  the  fact  that  any  currents  are  transmitted 
proves  that  the  cable  has  not  parted. 

The  iron  steamer  Austria,  plying  between  New 
York  and  Hambuig,  was  burned  at  sea  on  the  18th 
of  September.  She  left  Hambuig  on  the  2d,  with 
638  souls  on  board,  of  whom  425  were  passengers, 
the  remainder  being  officers  and  crew.  It  b  said 
that  the  additional  passengers  taken  on  board  at 
Southampton  raised  the  whole  number  to  nearly 
600.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th,  when  within 
three  or  four  days  of  port,  the  boatswain  was  or- 
dered to  fumigate  the  steerage  by  immersing  a  hot 
iron  in  a  bucket  of  tar.  The  tar  became  ignited, 
and  the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  running 
through  the  gangways  and  hatchways  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cabins,  cutting  off  all  retreat  to  those 
below.  •  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
extinguish  the  fire.  Most  of  those  who  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  deck  were  on  the  after-part  of  the 
vessel,  and  her  head  being  to  the  wind,  the  flames 
were  driven  back  upon  them,  compelling  them  to 
leap  overboard.  Attempts  were  made  to  launch 
the  boats,  but  of  those  that  were  loosed  all  except 
one  were  swamped.  As  the  en^pnes  ceased  work- 
ing the  vessel's  head  swung  round,  and  the  flames 
were  driven  forward,  forcing  the  people  out  upon 
the  bowsprit,  firom  which  many  flung  themselves 
into  the  sea ;  some  of  whom  sank,  while  others  sup- 
ported themselves  upon  fragments  of  the  ship. 
Two  vessels  were  just  in  sight  when  the  fire  took 
place.  One  of  these,  the  French  fishing  bark  Afau- 
rice,  of  Nantes,  came  up  about  five  o'clock,  and 
succeeded  in  saving  sixty-seven  persons,  partly 
ftom  the  burning  Austria,  and  parUy  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  other  vessel,  the  Norwegian  ship  Coto- 
rimi,  came  up  during  the  night,  and  saved  from  the 
wreck  twenty-two  persons.  These  ninety-nine  are, 
in  all  probabili^,  the  only  persons  saved. 
Vol.  XVII.— No. 'l 02.— 3  G 


The  Paraguay  Expedition  is  about  to  be  dis- 
patched. The  origin  of  the  difficulty  with  Para- 
guay is  as  follows:  In  1852  the  United  States 
steamer  Water  Witch,  Lieutenant  Page  command- 
er, was  sent  out  to  make  an  exploration  of  the 
River  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  The  expedition 
was  undertaken  and  prosecuted  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Brazil,  the  AjrgenUne  Confederation,  and 
Paraguay— the  States  bordering  upon  these  waters. 
Every  thing  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  Septem- 
ber,  1864,  when  a  slight  difficulty  occurred  be- 
tween a  Paraguayan  citizen  and  Mr.  Hopkins, 
the  American  consul  at  Asuncion,  who  was  also  the 
general  agent  of  an  American  mercantile  company. 
The  Paraguayan  Government  took  up  the  quarrel ; 
a  sharp  correspondence  ensued,  which  was  ended 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  exequatur  of  the  consul 
and  the  suspension  of  the  business  of  the  company, 
the  members  of  which  left  the  country  on  bou^  of 
the  American  steamer.  Shortly  afterward  Presi- 
dent Lopez  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  foreign  ves- 
sels of  war  from  navigating  the  rivers  of  Parsguay. 
On  the  1st  of  February  of  the  next  yesr  the  Water 
Witch,  while  ascending  the  River  Parana,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  Paraguay  and  Corri- 
entes,  one  of  the  Stetes  of  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation, was  fired  upon  from  the  Paraguayan  fort 
Itepiru.  The  man  at  the  helm  was  killed,  and  the 
vessel  was  slightly  injured.  The  steamer  was  at 
the  time  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Jeffers, 
Lieutenant  Page  and  most  of  the  officers  being  ab- 
sent on  an  exploring  expedition  in  another  quarter. 
It  was  subsequently  asserted  by  Lopez  that  the 
Water  Witch  had  left  the  "  common  channel,"  and 
was  actually  within  the  waters  of  Paraguay ;  and 
he  famished  a  chart  of  the  river  and  the  position 
of  the  steamer  to  corroborate  the  assertion.  This 
chart  was  altogether  erroneous.  The  steamer  was 
in  the  channel  common  to  Paraguay  and  Corri- 
entes,  as  is  shown  by  accurate  chutsprepared  by 
the  expedition ;  and  even  had  she  been  in  the  wa- 
ters of  Paraguay,  the  fact  that  she  was  not  properly 
a  vessel  of  war,  but  a  small  steamer  engaged  in  a 
scientific  enterprise,  should  have  exempted  her 
from  the  operation  of  the  decree  of  Lopez.  Bepara- 
tion  having  been  vainly  demanded,  the  present  ex- 
pedition—the most  imposing  ever  fitted  out  by  our 
Government — has  been  fitted  out.  It  consiste  ef 
the  following  vessels,  under  command  of  Commo- 
dore W.  B.  Shubrick : 


6(j0  50 

250  20 

60  6 

600  00 

loa  10 

80  6 

150  16 

180  • 

140  4 

60  8 

60  8 

60  8 

60  4 

eo  4 

60  4 

00  t 


Frigate  St  Lawrence 40 

8IooiM>f-war  Falmouth 80 

Brig-of-war  Perry 10 

Frigate  SaUne 45 

Brig-of-war  Bainbridge 10 

Brig>of-var  Dolphin 10 

Sloop-of-war  Preble 20 

8teamer-of-war  Fulton 12 

Steamer-of-war  Water  Witch. .  10 

Steamer  Harriet  Lane 10. 

Steamer  Memphis ^10 

Steamer  AUUnU tO 

Steamer  Caledonia 10 

Steamer  Weitemport 10 

Steamer  Southern  Star. ........  10 

Storeahip  Supply. 15 
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Hon.  J.  B.  Bowlin  accompanies  the  fleet  as  Com- 
missioner,  with  fall  powers  to  negotiate.  Com- 
mander Page,  whose  yaluable  narrative  of  the  pre- 
vious expedition  will  soon  be  published,  acts  as 
'*  Captain  of  the  Fleet,"  or  chief  executive  officer. 
It  is  nnderstood  that  a  single  vessel,  bearing  the 
Commissioner,  will  proceed  up  the  river  to  Asun- 
cion, the  remainder  of  the  fleet  lying  below,  to  act 
in  case  of  necessity. 

The  October  elections  have  gmerally  resulted 
unfavorably  to  the  Administration.  In  VermotU 
Mr.  Hall,  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  Governor, 
was  elected  by  a  migority  of  more  than  16,000; 
the  same  party  electing  all  their  Congressmen  by 
large  majorities. — In  Mmne  Mr.  Morell,  Repub- 
lican, received  about  12,000  majority  for  Govern- 
or ;  the  Opposition  claim  all  the  Members  of  Gon^ 
gresf,  but  the  vote  in  two  districts  is  so  close  that 
the  result  is  undecided. — In  Pmnsj/lvama  the  Op- 
position candidates  for  State  officers  succeeded  by 
decided  majorities ;  the  combined  Opposition  have 
probably  20  of  the  25  Members  of  Congress,  and  a 
majority  in  the  State  Legislature. — In  OAtb,  lowa^ 
and  Indiana^  the  result  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
Opposition. — In  Ckdifomia  and  Florida  the  elections 
have  gone  in  favor  of  the  Administration. 

"The  Crystal  Palace**  in  New  York,  buUt  in 
1853,  for  the  **  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,'*  was  burned  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
5.  The  Exhibition,  it  will  be  remembered,  proved 
a  pecuniary  failure,  the  stockholders  losing  their  en- 
tire investment  The  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute liad  just  been  opened  in  the  Palace,  which  was 
filled  with  objects  for  exhibition,  some  of  which 
were  of  considerable  value.  Many  works  of  Art, 
sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1858,  still  remained  in  the 
Palace.  The  principal  of  these  were  Thorwald- 
sen's  colossal  group  of  **  Christ  and  the  Apostles,** 
and  Kiss*s  **Amaxon  and  Tiger."  These  were 
consumed  with  the  building.  The  Are  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  a  re- 
ward of  $3000  has  been  offered  for  his  apprehen- 
sion. The  entire  loss  is  estimated  at  fblly  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  besides  the  value  of  the  build- 
ing, which  cost  $635,000,  and  might  probably  have 
been  sold  for  a  quarter  of  that  sum. 

The  steamer  Niagara  sailed  Arom  Charleston  on 
the  22d  of  September  for  Liberia,  having  on  board 
the  negroes  taken  trom  the  slaver  Putnam ;  they 
numbered  only  271  at  the  time  of  sailing,  47  hav- 
ing died  since  the  capture  of  the  slaver. ^The 

steam-firigate  Greai  Admiral^  built  in  New  York 
for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  was  launched  on  the 
21st  of  September.  She  is  the  laigest  wooden  ship 
in  the  world,  being  325  feet  long,  55  broad,  and  84 
deep.  Her  armament  is  to  consist  of  40  shell  guns 
of  large  calibre  on  the  gun-deck,  and  two  pivot 
guns  on  the  spar-deck.  She  is  propelled  by  en- 
gines of  2000  actual  horse-power,  and  is  as  fully 
rigged  as  though  no  steam  wal  to  be  employed. 
^The  flrst.mail  brought  overland  from  Califor- 
nia reached  St.  Louis  on  the  9th  of  October,  hav- 
ing been  conveyed  from  San  Francisco  in  twenty- 
tluree  days  and  four  hours. Gold  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Pike's  Mountain,  in  Kansas  Territory, 
and  considerable  numbers  of  miners  have  gone 
there.  Some  accounts  represent  the  diggings  equal 
to  those  of  Califohiia ;  but  at  present  the  reports 

are  contradictory  and  unreliable. ^From  Frazer's 

River,  also,  the  last  accounts  are  far  firom  encour- 
aging, the  waters  not  having  fallen  sufficiently  to 
render  the  bars  generally  accessible. In  Oregon 


and  Washington  Territories  the  Indians  manifest 
an  unfriendly  spirit,  and  several  hostile  encounters, 
with  loss  of  life,  have  taken  place. 
EUROPE. 

The  British  revenue  for  the  last  quarter  shows 
a  decrease  equivalent  to  X5, 000,000  for  the  year. 
This  diminution  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  arfr- 
dnction  in  the  Income  tax  amounting  toX7,900,00QL 
Money  is  so  abundant  that  the  Buik  of  En^and 
contemplates  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  2  p«r 
cent. ;  last  jrear  at  this  time  it  was  raised  to  10  per 

cent. ^The  Great  Eatttm  steamer  lies  uaelesa, 

the  Company  which  built  it  not  having  funds  to 
complete  it.  A  project  is  on  fbot  to  organize  a 
new  Company  to  purchase  the  reseel  at  a  large 
discoant  from  its  cost  It  Is  also  said  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  made  overtures  for  its  par- 
chase,  with  the  intention  of  converting  it  into  a 
floating  battery. ^Mr.  Paul  Morphy,  the  Amer- 
ican chess-player,  is  attracting  mudi  attentieo. 
Having  vanquished  all  comp^tors  in  America, 
he  went  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  challenging 
Mr.  Staunton,  the  first  English  player.  He  has 
not  yet  met  this  antagonist ;  but  a  match  fior  £500 
has  been  arranged.  In  the  mean  whSe,  be  htt 
beaten  with  ease  most  of  the  fbremost  Fjiglish  |day- 
ers.  In  a  match  for  £100  between  him  and  lii, 
Ldwenthal,  Morphy  won  nine  games,  Ldweothal 
three,  and  three  were  drawn.  He  subsequently 
offered  to  play  eight  games  shnultaneonsly,  with- 
out seeing  the  boards,  against  the  eight  victors  in 
the  Birmingham  Chess  Tournament.  Of  these 
games  he  won  six,  lost  one,  one  being  drawn. 
Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  met  Mr.  Harrwitx,  esteem- 
ed the  best  player  In  Europe,  beat  him  in  a  durt 
mateh,  and  then  repeated  his  Birmingham  exploit 
of  playing  eight  games  simultaneously  without 
seeing  the  board ;  of  these  he  won  atx,  two  being 

drawn. ^The  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  been  in 

infirm  health,  bodily  and  mental,  for  many  months, 
has  resigned  the  government,  appointing  hu  broth- 
er Regent  of  the  kingdom. — ^Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt completed  his  90th  year  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great 
honor.  The  veteran  fowm  is  engaged  in  writing 
the  concluding  volume  of  his  great  woiic,  *'  Cos- 
mos.*'  It  is  announced  that  a  tel^raph  is  to  be 

constructed  fh>m  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Russia  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  by  which  means  intelligenoe  can 
be  received  fhnn  Pekin  within  ten  days. 

THE  EAST.  • 

The  treaties  negotiated  with  China  by  Fnnoe, 
England,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  have  not 
been  officially  published.  According  to  apparent- 
ly reliable  ii^ormation,  they  embody  the  following 
points :  France  and  England  are  to  be  indenraified 
—the  former  in  the  sum  of  $8,000,000,  the  latter 
in  $6,000,000— for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  eadi 
power  is  to  have  a  representative  at  Tim-ain,  wiio 
shall  be  allowed  to  visit  Pekin ;  the  whole  empire 
to  be  open  to  foreigners,  under  a  passport  system ; 
Christianity  to  be  tolerated ;  additional  ports  to  be 
opened  to  foreign  commerce ;  the  Chinese  to  be 
assisted  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  piracy.  Rosiii 
gains  some  very  important  territorial  conceasioiu 
on  the  Amoor  River.  The  treaty  with  the  United 
States  contains  a  comprehensive  general  artide,  ia 
addition  to  special  stipulations,  providing  that  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  powers  granted  to  any  na- 
tion, its  merchants  or  subjjects,  whether  poBtksl, 
mercantile,  or  otherwise,  and  not  conferred  by  the 
treaty  on  the  United  States,  shall  at  once  inure  to 
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the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  its  peculiar  funo- 

tioDAiies,  merchants,  or  citizens. ^I'hoogh  the 

war  in  the  north  has  thns  terminated,  the  condition 
of  the  allies  in  Canton  is  represented  as  unpleasant. 
The  dty  is  nearly  deserted,  and  business  is  at  a 
itand-eUlL  The  Chinese  lose  no  opportunity  to 
ssssflsinate  the  foreigners.  FearM  rev«nge  is 
taken  by  the  English  and  French.  Two  Sepoys 
were  killed,  and  the  street  where  the  deed  was  com- 
mitted was  leveled  to  the  ground.  An  English 
officer  was  fired  at,  and  the  building  firom  which 
the  shot  proceeded  was  blown  down  by  a  cannon ; 
rockets  were  discharged  into  the  commissariat 
stores,  and  an  order  was  given  that  all  the  houses 
in  the  neighborhood  should  be  rased.  **  House 
destruction,*'  says  an  English  correspondent,  **  is 
the  order  of  the  day.*'  Four  sailors  who  had 
landed  from  a  French  boat  were  set  upon  by  a  band 
of  "  braves ;"  three  of  them  escaped,  but  the  fourth 
was  killed,  and  his  body  w'as  mutUated.  The 
naval  commander  landed  a  body  of  troops,  marched 
to  the  street  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
measured  off  a  hundred  paces,  and  ordered  every 
nude  Chinese  found  in  the  houses  within  that  space 


to  be  seized,  killed,  and  left  to  swelter  in  the  sun. 
The  allies  are,  in  fact,  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege 

at  Canton. ^From  India  we  learn  of  additional 

successes  gained  over  the  insurgents,  of  whom  at 
present  there  appears  to  be  no  considerable  force 

on  foot  in  any  quarter. ^The  eondiUon  of  TVrrfay 

is  in  every  way  critical.  The  finances  of  the 
country  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  Sultan  has 
made  an  effort  at  retrenchment  by  diminishing  the 
expenses  of  his  harem,  and  by  putting  a  stop  to  his 
extensive  building  projects.  There  are  rumors 
of  a  plot  to  depose  the  Sultan  and  place  his  brother 
Abdul-Aziz  on  the  throne.  It  is  reported  that  the 
majority  of  the  foreign  ministers  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  intimate  to  the  leading  conspirators  that  if 
the  brother  came  to  the  throne  by  violent  means 
he  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  foreign  powers. 
From  various  parts  of  the  empire  there  are  ac- 
counts of  outrages  committed  b}*  the  Mohamme- 
dans against  their  Christian  neighbors. From 

Africa  we  have  intelligence  of  the  safe  arrival  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  at  the  Zambesi,  and  of  his  success- 
ful attempts  to  advance  up  that  river  toward  the 
interior. 


Itaq  jBntm 


EUmimU  of  Natural  PkUoiophff  by  Elias  Loom- 
is,  LL.D.     (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
Few  writers  in  this  country  have  furnished  more 
substantial  idd  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
than  the  author  of  this  new  volume  of  a  course  of 
elementary  mathematical  study.    Professor  Loom- 
is  is  well  known  for  his  previous  admirable  pro- 
ductions in  this  department.    They  occupy  a  plaoe 
of  their  own,  to  which  their  just  claims,  we  believe, 
have  never  been  called  in  question.    They  are  in- 
debted for  their  eminent  position  to  the  firmness  of 
grasp  with  which  the  author  seizes  the  topics  of  sci- 
ence, to  the  comprehensiveness  and  lucidity  of  his 
own  views,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  unfolds 
their  essential  elements  to  the  student,  trte  fh>m  all 
extraneous  and  irrelevant  matter.  Dr.  Loomis  is  no 
compiler  from  the  text-books  of  other  writers.    His 
works  have  the  merit  of  originality,  so  far  as  that 
quality  can  be  predicated  of  the  statements  of  an 
exact  aftd  universal  science.     Every  thing  which 
he  puts  on  paper  has  first  passed  through  the  alem* 
bic  of  his  own  mind.     Hence  his  scientific  writ- 
ing, with  all  the  clearness  that  makes  them  usefbl 
to  the  novice,  possess  a  certain  freshness  and  vital- 
ity that  also  challenge  the  interest  of  the  adept. 
Willie  they  never  sacrifice  any  thing  of  precision 
and  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  popular  adaptation, 
thej  are  singularly  free  fh>m  superfiuous  technics, 
and  rarely  send  away  a  reader  who  consults  them 
oo  some  difiicult  point  without  a  satisfactory  elu- 
cidati«n.    On  this  account  they  are  more  valuable 
for  the  purpose  of  conunon  reference  than  more 
elaborate  treatises,  and  are  no  less  adapted  to  the 
library  than  the  class-room.     If  a  difficulty  oc- 
curs in  the  course  of  reading  or  conversation  in  re- 
gard to  any  point  of  mathematical  science,  we  know 
no  8och  certain  methed  of  readily  clearing  it  up  as 
to  refer  to  their  condse  and  luminous  explanations. 
In  the  volume  now  Issued  Professor  Loomis  has  met 
with  his  usual  success  in  giving  a  popular  ferm  and 
expression  to  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 
It  in  no  respect  Calls  short  of  the  high  standaiti  of 


excellence  attained  by  the  preceding  volumes  of 
the  series.  The  topics  of  which  it  treats  are,  in 
many  cases,  of  general  and  current  interest.  In 
this  age  of  material  development,  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Johnson  that  **  we  are  geometricians  and  hy- 
drostaticians  only  by  chance'*  has  by  no  means  the 
same  application  as  when  it  was  uttered.  Now- 
adays every  man  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  natu- 
ral philosopher  if  he  would  comprehend  the  move- 
ments by  which  he  is  daily  surrounded.  He  is  oft- 
ener  called  on  for  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  forces 
ofsteam,  of  electricity,  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  of  mineral  combinations,  than  for  the  analysis 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  the  springs  of  moral- 
ity. The  general  reader  will  accordingly  find  in 
this  volume  many  points  of  interest  which  he  would 
scarcely  look  for  in  an  elementary  manual.  Among 
other  topics,  it  treats  of  the  propelling  of  ships,  the 
raising  of  weights,  the  construction  of  arches  and 
domes,  the  flight  of  cannon-balls,  the  g3rro6Cope, 
the  lifting  of  water,  the  diving-bell,  the  barometer, 
the  thermometer,  the  steam-engine,  the  telescope, 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph.  A  good  index  at  the 
dose  of  the  volume  gives  a  complete  clew  to  its 
contents,  and  enables  every  reader  to  find  what  he 
is  in  pursuit  of  without  embarrassment. 

Lectures  to  C%HdreHj  Second  Seriefj  by  Rev. 
John  Todd,  D.  D.  (Published  by  Hopkins,  Bridg- 
man,  and  Co.)  The  intention  of  these  lectures  is 
to  furnish  a  series  of  familiar  illustrations  of  the 
most  important  truths  of  religion,  in  a  form  adapt* 
ed  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  members 
of  a  Christian  family.  The  author  has  a  wide 
fame  for  the  vivacity,  tenderness,  and  unction  with 
which  he  addresses  bis  3'oung  audiences  by  the  pen. 
It  is  now  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
publication  of  his  first  series  of  lectures  to  children. 
Within  that  time  nearly  a  thousand  copies  annual- 
ly have  been  sold ;  it  has  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  this  country  and  in  EngUnd ; 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Greek, 
and  several  other  languages ;  and  is  now  sucoeed- 
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ed  by  a  fresh  outflowing  of  the  same  mind,  which 
has  lost  none  of  its  force,  earnestness,  or  interest 
in  children  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

Sermons  to  the  Churches^  by  Frakcis  Wayland. 
(Pablished  by  Sheldon,  Blakeman,  and  Co.)  The 
remarkable  power  of  these  discourses  consists  in 
their  distinctness  of  aim  and  unity  of  purpose. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  first  sentence  in 
each  discourse  is  a  general  proposition,  expressed 
in  terms  so  simple  and  concise  that  they  might 
serve  for  the  enunciation  of  a  mathematical  princi- 
pie.  This  is  the  type  of  the  mode  of  treatment,  which 
extends  throughout  the  volume.  It  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  vague  generalities,  ambitious  common- 
places, and  all  the  stratagems  of  rhetoric  by  which 
the  mere  orator  attempts  to  make  an  impression. 
A  few  leading  thoughts  compose  the  staple  of  the 
work ;  the  preacher  is  too  intent  on  enforcing  their 
importance  to  allow  much  scope  to  the  fancy ;  but 
the  simple  earnestness  of  his  style  is  more  effective 
than  all  the  allurements  of  eloquence.  The  main 
object  of  the  volume  is  to  arouse  the  attention  of 
Cluristians  to  the  primitive  pattern  of  religion ;  to 
present  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  with  their  solemn 
appeals  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  in  the  light  of 
their  ancient  reality,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
a  more  consistent  profession  of  piety,  exemplified 
by  personal  effort  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  and 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  will  be  in  vain  to 
look  for  a  more  solid,  muscular,  and  vital  enforce- 
ment of  religious  duty  than  is  contained  in  these 
discourses.  They  read  like  the  productions  of  a 
past  age,  when  the  pulpit  was  free  from  the  taint 
of  worldlineBS,  and  preachers,  like  Baxter  and  Ed- 
wards, announced  the  deepest  convictions  of  their 
souls  in  words  of  solemn  sincerity.  The  change  in 
these  discourses  from  the  earlier  efforts  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  when,  with  glowing  and  brilliant  phraseolo- 
gy, he  set  forth  the  sublimity  of  the  missionary  en- 
terprise, is  striking.  At  that  time  he  exhibited  re- 
markable descriptive  power,  and  the  severe  logic  of 
his  statements  was  softened,  though  not  neutralized, 
by  the  rich  vein  of  poetry  with  which  they  were  em- 
bellished. The  more  austere  method  which  he  has 
now  adopted  is  doubtless  less  adapted  to  immediate 
popular  effect,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  even  more 
productive  of  deep  and  permanent  impressions. 

The  Hiatary  of  the  ReligiouM  Movement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  called  Methodism,  by  Abel 
Stbykns,  LL.D.  Vol  I.  (Published  by  Carlton 
and  Porter.)  No  more  striking  contrast  in  the 
history  of  intellectual  movement  is  presented  than 
tliat  of  the  religious  position  of  France  anil  England 
during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the  for- 
mer country  shallowness  of  philosophy,  frivolity 
of  nunners,  and  intense  worldliness  of  spirit  were 
preparing  the  way  for  the  strange  outbreak  of  irr^ 
ligion  which  was  soon  to  be  associated  with  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Bevolution.  The  idea  of 
duty  was  voted  to  be  an  obsolete  conception;  the 
hope  of  Immortality  was  swallowed  up  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  eternal  sleep;  and  even  the  intuitive 
faith  in  the  Deity  faded  from  the  mind  under  the 
influence  of  speculations  which  regarded  the  notices 
of  the  senses  as  the  exclusive  sources  of  truth.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  weH-bred 
indifference  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  the  soul 
was  the  general  order  of  the  day,  the  seeds  of  re- 
ligious belief  were  preserved  among  the  masses  of 
the  people.  There  was  sufllcient  material  for  the 
electric  fire,  kindled  by  the  touch  of  Wesley  and 
Whitefield,  to  burst  forth  into  a  universal  flame. 


The  rise  and  progress  of  this  movement,  with  its 
far-reaching  consequences  on  the  subsequent  age, 
presents  a  worthy  theme  for  the  pen  of  the  histo- 
rian. Dr.  Stevens  has  seized  the  important  as- 
pects of  the  subject  from  a  just  and  elevated  point 
of  view.  He  regards  the  movement,  in  its  widest 
bearings,  not  as  a  manifestation  of  sectarian  zesl, 
but  as  a  great  religions  impulse,  ostensibly  withio 
the  Church  of  England,  but  extending  its  influence 
to  most  of  the  Protestantism  of  England  and  Ama- 
ica.  The  present  volume  of  his  comprehensive 
work  Extends  to  the  death  of  Whitefield,  in  1770; 
the  second  volume  will  comprise  the  history  of 
British  Methodism ;  and  the  history  of  the  Helb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  given  in  two  addi- 
tional  volumes.  The  portion  now  published  in 
itself  affords  an  encouraging  promise  for  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  work.  It  is  certainly  founded 
on  extensive  research,  deep  sympathy  with  the 
movement  it  describes — though  not  running  into 
sectarian  partialit}* — and  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
various  and  often  contrasted  exoelleno^  of  the 
founders  of  Methodism.  The  style  is  flowing,  live- 
ly, and  sufficiently  polished,  without  fbrraality. 

Self-Made  Men,  by  Charles  C.  B.  Sktxoub. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  com- 
piler of  this  volume  has  given  a  wide  latitude  to 
the  term  which  designates  the  character  of  its  ooo- 
tonts.  He  includes  within  its  scope  not  only  those 
individuals  who  have  risen  to  scientific  or  social 
eminence  without  the  usual  appliances  of  educa- 
tion, but  a  great  variety  of  men  who,  though  fs- 
vored  with  the  usual  advantages  of  lit^ary  cul- 
ture, have  carved  out  their  way  to  usefulness  and 
renown,  in  the  midst  of  formidable  obstacles,  by 
the  force  of  their  own  genius  and  energy.  Thus 
we  have  sketches  of  I^iel  Webster,  Immanud 
Kant,  Fichte,  Sir  William  Jones,  and  others,  who 
can  hardly  be  called  self-educated  men,  by  the  side 
of  Elihn  Burritt,  Bums,  Henry  Clay,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  several  others  of  a  similar  stamp,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  want  of  a  regular  early  education,  have 
gained  a  position  among  their  fellow-men  which 
tempts  one  to  consider  the  learning  of  the  schools 
as  superfluous.  The  unity  of  the  volume,  according- 
ly, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  consists  of  the 
biographies  of  persons  who  have  won  distinction 
by  dint  of  struggle.  The  compiler  has  been  happy 
in  his  selection  of  subjects.  They  comprise  states- 
men, scholars,  poets,  inventors,  men  conspicuous 
for  their  mental  ability  and  attractive  for  their 
moral  worth.  Mr.  Seymour  has  made  a  judicious 
use  of  the  ample  materials  in  his  bands.  Without 
blindly  following  any  authority  he  has  selected 
authentic  guides,  and  reproduced  the  information 
thus  obtained  in  a  style  of  rather  uncommon  neat- 
ness and  vivacity.  Both  in  matter  and  manner 
his  book  possesses  the  elements  of  popular  interest, 
and,  what  is  stiU  more  to  the  purpose,  can  not  fail 
to  be  useful  wherever  it  is  read. 

A  Journey  due  NcrOh,  by  Gboboe  Acgustcs 
SAI4A.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  Al- 
though a  paragon  of  flippancy  and  conceit,  and 
perpetually  straining  after  lively  effect,  this  Mr. 
Sala  has  produced  a  not  unreadable  volume,  con- 
taining many  descriptions  and  anecdotes  which 
tempt  us  to  forgive  him  for  his  egregious  self^oo- 
placenc}*,  and  his  desperate  resolve  to  make  a  ha- 
morous  book  at  all  hazards.  Without  a  spsric  of 
genuine  wit,  his  efforts  at  pleasantry  are  often  de- 
plorable ;  and  he  is  so  intent  on  making  you  laugh 
at  his  stories,  as  to  foiget  that  he  becomes  an  ob- 
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ject  of  ridicule  himself.  The  reader  will  not  b« 
apt  to  place  much  reliance  on  his  disclosures  after 
he  finds  out  the  author's  mania  for  viyacity  and 
point ;  but,  taken  as  travel  ing  romances,  he  may, 
no  doubt,  gain  not  a  little  entertainment  firom  their 
perusal.  Among  the  long  stretches  of  glittering 
sand  we  sometimes  come  upon  a  passage  of  pleas- 
ant narrative,  and  at  least  find  a  striking  picture, 
if  not  a  veracious  statement,  llie  best  portions  of 
the  book  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  Russian  coun- 
try life.  The  natives  are  certainly  not  drawn  in 
rose-color ;  indeed,  if  the  portraits  here  given  are 
like,  they  niust  be  inexcusably  hideous.  Their 
dwellings,  though  not  poverty-stricken,  are  dis- 
gusting. There  is  but  one  room  on  the  ground- 
floor — a  vast  apartment,  with  walls  and  ceiling  of 
rough  logs,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  white-washing, 
painting,  or  paper-hanging  to  be  seen.  There  is 
no  special  dirt  where  all  is  dirt — no  conspicuous 
litter  in  the  universal  chaos.  A  good  thorough 
scrubbing  would  send  the  shanty  tumbling  about 
the  owner's  ears.  The  room  has  two  windows — 
one  for  show,  a  large  aperture,  fitted  with  a  pecul- 
iar dull  and  dingv  glass,  uniformly  covered  with 
dirt ;  the  other,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  high  up 
In  the  wall,  of  no  particular  shape,  and  stuffed  with 
some  nondescript  material,  certainly  not  glass — 
perhaps  rags,  or  dried  fish-skins.  Big  black  spi- 
ders and  other  villainous  insects  crawl  over  its 
3'ellow  surface.  One  end  of  the  apartment  is  par- 
titioned off  by  a  raw  wooden  screen ;  but  whether 
for  the  family  bedchamber  or  the  family  pig-sty  the 
author  could  not  determine.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  coarse  daubs  of  pictures  of  saints,  every 
article  of  furniture  is  of  the  most  barbarous  de- 
scription. The  rotten  door  swings  on  leathern 
hinges  or  strips  of  raw  hide.  There  is  a  table, 
formed  of  two  long  fir  planks  resting  upon  massive 
tressels,  and  bearing  a  most  hideous  resemblance 
to  the  high  bench  platform  in  a  parish  dead-house. 
Around  the  room  runs  a  low,  wide  bench,  on  which 
the  surplus  members  of  the  family,  who  have  no 
accommodations  in  the  family-vault  bed,  lounge 
by  day  and  sleep  by  night.  A  rickety  old  chair 
and  an  enormous  chest  complete  the  inventory. 
To  sum  up  the  attractions  of  a  Russian  peasant's 
house  by  a  description  given  to  the  author  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  certain 
young  Russian:  **A  moujik's  house  is  dark  and 
made  of  wood ;  the  floor  is  gray,  the  walls  are 
gray,  and  the  roof  is  gray ;  yon  can  cut  the  smell 
of  oily  fish  and  cabbage  soup  with  a  hatchet ;  and 
at  night  you  can  hear  the  bugs  bark." 

There  are  no  shops  in  a  Russian  village.  There 
are  some  houses  where  bread  is  sold,  and  the  inev- 
itable quota  of  government  dram-shops ;  but  for 
every  other  article  of  merchandise  you  must  go  to 
a  wretched,  seedy,  rag-shoppish  institution  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  a  bazar.  Most  of  the  poor 
food  which  the  peasants  eat  they  produce  them- 
selves. The  coarse  grain  which  secves  as  fodder 
equally  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  is  garnered 
in  their  own  bins  behind  their  own  liovels,  or  drawn 
l^om  the  common  granary.  For  raiment,  the  wo- 
men weave  some  coarse  fabric  for  common  wear, 
and  spin  some  sailcloth-like  linen.  The  chief  prop 
of  the  municipal  authority  is  the  Holy  Stick.  Of 
this  the  happy  villagers  get  an  intolerable  amount 
from  every  petty  official.  The  young  men  of  the 
Tillages,  the  young  maidens,  the  children,  and 
even  the  idiots  and  sick  people,  can  be  lashed  like 
hounds  at  the  word  of  command  from  the  intendant. 


The  author  has  long  since  ceased  to  cherish  any 
romantic  illusions  about  the  beauty  and  pictur- 
esqueness  of  pastoral  life.  But  he  was  hardly  pre- 
pared to  find  such  a  lack  of  both  among  the  Russian 
peasant  women.  The  Russian  peasant,  nude  or 
female,  is,  when  sober,  always  mournful,  dejected, 
doleful.  All  the  songs  he  sings  are  monotonous 
complaints,  drawling,  pining,  and  despairing.  He 
has  upon  him  a  perpetual  home-sickness ;  but  it  is 
a  sickness  not  for,  but  of  his  home.  He  is  sick  of 
his  life  and  of  himself.  Only  when  drunk  does 
he  light  up  into  a  feeble  corpse-candle  sort  of  gay- 
ety ;  but  it  is  temporary  and  transient,  and  he  so- 
bers himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Here  is  a 
Baba,  or  peasant  girl,  sitting  listlessly  on  a  rough 
hewn  bench  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  hovels.  Of 
middle  size,  her  face  and  arms  are  burned  to  a 
most  disagreeable  tawny,  tan  brown,  the  color  of 
the  pigskin  of  a  second-hand  saddle.  Her  fore- 
head is  low  and  receding.  The  roots  of  the  hair 
of  a  dirty  straw  color,  growing  in  frightfully  close 
proximity  to  the  eyebrows.  Set  very  closely  to- 
gether in  this  brown  face,  are  two  eyes,  light  blue 
in  color,  without  brightness  or  intelligence,  and 
producing  a  very  weird,  not  to  say  horrifying  ef- 
fect. The  nose  is  broad,  thick,  and  unshapely. 
The  mouth  is  not  bad,  lips  red  enough,  teeth  re- 
markably sound  and  white,  and  the  entire  features 
would  be  pleasant  but  that  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
are  drawn  down,  and  the  upper  lip  pendulous,  not 
sensually,  but  sensitively.  The  neck  is  short, 
clumsy,  and  thick-set,  of  the  unmitigated  bull  pat- 
tern ;  the  shoulders  broad  and  rounded  on  the 
back,  which  is  well  accustomed  to  carrying  bur- 
dens; the  feet  are  large,  long,  and  flat,  and  the 
swollen  veins  of  the  hands  showing  unmistakably 
hard  usage. 

Such,  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  relieved  of  its 
wishy-washy  diffuseness  and  forlorn  attempts  at 
humor,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sketches  of 
this  would-be  jocose  northern  tourist.  In  a  sim- 
ilar vein  are  his  accounts  of  other  salient  features 
of  Russian  life,  and  they  may  aflford  amusement  to 
the  good-natured  reader,  if  not  by  the  liveliness  of 
the  description,  by  the  absurdity  of  the  author. 

Wells's  Natural  PkUo§ophif.  In  our  Septem- 
ber Number  we  gave  a  brief  notice  of  this  volume, 
and  specified  several  passages  which  justified  the 
unfavorable  opinion  which  we  then  expressed.  We 
have  since  received  a  note  from  the  Publishers  of 
the  work,  complaining  of  that  notice  as  unjust,  and 
asking  the  insertion  of  a  reply  from  the  author. 
This  request  was  cheerfully  granted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing note  has  been  handed  to  us : 

*^  To  the  Editor  of  Harptfe  Magazitu : 

"In  the  rerleir  of  *  Wells's  Natural  Philosophj,*  con- 
tained  in  your  September  Number,  the  writer  has  fallen 
into  landry  scientific  and  other  errors,  of  vhich  we  trust 
you  will  admit  a  briernollce.  The  reviewer  evidently 
had  before  him  an  early  impression  of  the  work,  in  which 
(as  was  almost  unavoidable  In  a  book  crowded  with  facts, 
and  printed  in  the  abeence  of  the  author)  several  errors, 
typographical  and  otberwiM,  occurred.  These  were  cor- 
rected, so  far  as  disoorered.  In  the  subsequent  editions, 
which  If  the  reviewer  had  seen,  he  would  have  had  no 
occanion  to  oite  the  errors  on  pp.  CI,  196,  835,  and  867, 
which  had  been  corrected  before  the  publication  of  the 
criticism. 

**With  regard  to  the  remaining  eritidflms  (with  the 
exception  of  those  relating  to  pp.  84  and  116,  which  are 
noticed  below),  the  author  maintains  that  the  text  is,  in 
every  particular,  literally  cmd  undeniably  comet;  and  if 
room  could  be  had  for  the  demonstration,  it  could  be 
shown,  by  reference  to  the  latest  and  most  decislTe  au- 
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tboritlea,  that  tb«  identtfic  •nor  in  the  premiiM  Uea  vith 
the  aritie^  ami  not  with  thtautMor:  e.  g.,  where  the  critie 
oorrects  the  text,  p.  144«  that  *  glaae  repeli  mereory/  by 
the  strange  asMttlon  that  *the  attnetion  of  glaai  for 
roerenry  it  far  stronger  than  ita  attraction  for  watei^— 
the  critio't  error  will  be  apparent  to  any  body  who  will 
plunge  a  piece  of  glais  nioceBsiTely  in  mercury  and  in 
water,  and  obaerre  that  while  the  water  is  safSdently  at> 
tracted  to  adhere  to  and  moisten  the  glass,  the  mercury 
leaves  it  perfectly  dry. 

''The  eritic*s  aaseitlon  that  the  book  *adminlsteri  a 
grave  rebnke  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton*  on  p.  827,  is  invidious 
as  well  as  erroneous :  since  the  name  of  the  great  philos- 
opher  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  oonnectlon;  nor  has 
the  author  any  proof  that  Sir  Isaac  ever  asserted  that 
'  by  mixing  powders  of  the  seven  difierent  colors  a  [gray* 
ish]  white  Is  produced.*  That  the  text  is  right,  and  the 
critic  wrong  in  impliedly  contradicting  it,  any  one  can 
be  assured  who  will  try  the  experiment:  the  compound 
will  not  be  white,  but  a  dirty  brown. 

*'  So,  also,  the  rebuke  administered  in  the  criticism  re- 
spectiog  the  *  magnifying  power  of  lenses*  (kUs  not  only 
upon  the  author  of  this  work,  but,  among  others,  upon 
Professor  Draper,  whose  statement,  on  p.  194  of  his 
'  PhUosopfay,*  is  identical  with  that  objected  to. 

'*  In  refbrence  to  the  error  on  p.  84,  it  is  literally  true, 
as  alleged  by  the  critic,  that  only  bodies  at  the  equator 
would  be  entirely  deprived  of  weight  by  accelerating  the 
earth's  motion  IT  times.  But  the  value  of  the  criticism 
wiU  appear  when  it  is  considered  that  the  diflbrence  in 
effect  upon  a  body  at  the  equator  and  at  New  York,  for 
example,  would  only  be  yn'W'  ^°^  '^  ^^^^  ^"^^ 
merely  stating  a  general  principle,  it  was  deemed  allow- 
able  to  use  the  round  number  instead  of  the  Auction. 

*'0n  p.  115,  in  speaking  of  the  resisting  force  of  a 
beam,  the  text  should  have  said  *  when  strained*  Instead 
of  *  compressed.*  This,  the  only  valid  correction  in  the 
entire  list,  is  frankly  acknowledged ;  every  other  (except 
the  fraction)  will  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  er- 
roneous,  if  desired.** 

In  reply  to  the  preceding  we  remark  that,  on 
the  17tb  of  Jane,  1858,  we  procured  a  copy  of 
«*  WelU's  Natural  Philosophy**  direct  from  the  pub. 
Ushers ;  and  this  copy  was  believed  to  be  similar 
to  those  with  which  Uie  publikhers  were  then  sup- 
plying the  nurket.  The  book  was  examined  and 
the  criticism  Mrritten  within  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
The  article  was  then  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
August  l^umber,  and  was  accordingly  deferred  to 
September.  After  the  receipt  of  the  author's  note 
given  above  (rts.,  on  the  14th  of  September),  we 
requested  the  publisher  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  kut  tdiUon  of  Mr.  Wells*s  book,  and  a  copy 
was  immediately  sent  us.  We  have  compared  this 
copy  with  the  one  obtained  June  17,  and  propose 
now  to  state  how  far  our  former  criticisms  are  ap. 
plicable  to  the  new  edition.  For  convenience,  we 
will  consider  the  errors  before  indicated  in  their 
order. 

Error  1,  page  61.— The  Justice  of  this  criticism 
is  conceded  by  Mr.  Wells ;  but,  to  our  surprise,  the 
error  remains  uncorrected  in  the  copy  furmshed  us 
by  the  publishers,  September  14.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  although  this  error  may  have  been  cor- 
rected in  the  electrotype  plates,  it  was  still  con- 
tained in  the  edition  with  which  the  publishers 
were  then  supplying  the  public. 

Error  2,  page  84.— Mr.  W.  admits  that  here  is  a 
liUle  trror^  but  claims  that,  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  the  error  amounts  to  only  tlia  ^^^  part. 
This  is  one  of  those  cases  which  show  that  Mr. 
W.'s  sdentiDc  attainments  do  not  qualify  him  to 
write  a  book  on  this  subject.  It  requires  no  g^^at 
amount  of  science  to  perceive  that  a  body  at  the 
pole  will  sustain  no  loss  cf  weight  in  consequence 
of  centrifugal  force ;  and  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 


latitude  of  New  York  would  be  but  little  over  mk 
&/!{/* what  it  is  at  the  equator;  while  according  to 
Mr.  W.  a  body  would  in  each  case  lose  sensibly  ofi 
its  vmgkt.  If  Mr.  W.  will  read  Lardner*8  Astna- 
omy,  p.  188,  he  will  probably  admit  the  truth  of 
our  statement. 

Error  3,  page  115. — The  justice  of  this  criticism 
is  fully  admitted  by  Mr.  W. ;  but  it  is  not  claimed 
that  the  correction  has  3ret  been  made. 

Error  4,  page  144. — ^The  justice  of  this  criticism 
is  entirely  denied  by  Mr.  W. ;  and  be  proceeds, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  demonstrate  the  critk"^ 
error.  But  this  again  shows  the  incompetency  of 
Mr.  W.  to  prepare  a  correct  book  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. The  proof  that  glass  attracts  mercuiy  ii 
derived  from  experiment  If  a  glass  plate  be  sus- 
pended in  a  horizontal  position  from  one  arm  of  a 
balance,  and  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  water,  it  will  be  attracted,  and  the  amount 
of  this  attraction  may  be  measured  by  placing 
weights  in  the  opposite  scale.  We  thus  discover 
that  the  attraction  of  glass  for  water  is  about  50 
grains  for  each  square  inch  of  surface.  In  the 
same  manner  we  find  that  the  attraction  of  glass 
for  mercury  is  about  175  grains  for  each  square 
inch  of  surface.  Mr.  W.  has  not  yet  discovered 
why  the  surface  of  mercury  is  depressed  by  the 
action  of  a  small  glass  tube.  If  he  will  read  the 
works  of  Laplace  and  Poiason,  he  may  obtain  i 
light  on  the  subject. 

Error  5,  page  196.— The  justice  of  this  < 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  W. ;  but  be  claims  that  the 
error  has  been  corrected  in  the  last  edition.  On 
referring  to  our  last  edition,  we  find  that  be  has 
substituted  for  **two  octaves  higher,"  the  words 
**  proportionally  higher.**  Our  objection  to  tliis 
phraseology  is  that  it  is  indefinite.  The  author 
has  substituted  for  a  definUe  error  an  indefrnte  tmtk. 

Error  6,  page  286.— This  criticism  is  not  spedl^ 
ically  noticed  by  Mr.  W.,  but  is  covered  by  the 
broad  assertion  that  **  the  text  is  literally  and  un- 
deniably correct,*'  and  he  can  show  that  "  the  sci- 
entific error  lies  with  the  critic,  and  not  with  the 
author.**  We  challenge  Mr.  W.  to  make  good  his 
assertion. 

Error  7,  page  809.— Mr.  W.  says,  **The  genecal 
effect  of  concave  mirron  is  to  produce  an  nsa^ 
larger  than  the  object.**  Concave  mirrors  have  beeo 
used  for  telescopes  perhaps  more  extensively  than 
for  any  other  purpose ;  and  here,  when  the  object 
is  a  planet  or  the  sun,  several  thousand  mike  in  di- 
ameter, the  diameter  of  the  image  is  only  a/ractiom 
of  an  inch. 

Error  8,  page  821.— Mr.  Wells  defines  "  the  op- 
tical centre  of  a  lens"  to  be  "  the  centre  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  lens.**  Now  this  is  so  far  from  being  tme 
that,  in  a  meniscus,  the  optical  centre  is  without  the 
lens,  and  on  the  convex  side,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  two  surfaces  may  be  so  chosen  that  the  distance 
of  the  optical  centre  from  the  centre  of  the  surface 
maif  be  increased  to  an^  required  e:ri€nL  Mr.  W« 
has  totally  misconceived  the  meaning  of  the  term 
**  optical  centre.**  For  information  on  this  subject 
we  will  refer  him  to  Uerschers  Treatise  on  jJght^ 
Art.  828. 

Error  9,  page  824.— Mr.  W.  here  attempts  to 
shield  himself  by  pleading  that  he  has  fallen  into 
good  company,  and  that  he  has  only  copied  the 
statement  of  another  author.  Dr.  Draper  does,  in- 
deed, say  that  **  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses  is 
not,  as  is  often  popularly  supposed,  due  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  glass  of  which  they  are  i 
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but  to  the  figure  of  their  surfaces.*'  But  this  re- 
mark is  directed  against  the  vulgar  error  that  mag- 
mifying  glasses  are  made  of  a  certain  kind  of  sub- 
stance having  a  peculiar  quality*,  and  diminishing 
glasses  of  a  substance  with  an  <^posite  quality. 
Mr.  W.'s  statement  is,  however,  prefaced  by  the 
question,  ^*  Upon  what  does  the  magnifying  power 
of  lenses  depend?**  and  he  replies,  **  It  is  fi<;<  due  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  glass  of  which  they  are 
made,  but  to  the  figure  of  their  surfaces."  We  re- 
ply that  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  '*  depends** 
both  upon  the  curvature  of  its  surfaces  and  upon 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  If  we  have  sev- 
eral lenses,  one  of  crown  glass,  another  of  the  dens- 
est flint  glass,  and  a  third  of  diamond,  and  all  have 
identically  the  same  curvature,  then  if  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  first  be  represented  by  10,  that 
of  the  second  will  be  about  20,  and  that  of  the  third 
nearly  80.  These  numbers  indicate  how  far  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  lens  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  material.  Any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self ot  tlie  accuracy  of  the  preceding  numbers,  by 
computing  the  focal  lengths  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples explained  in  Herschel*s  TretUise  on  Light, 

Error  10,  page  827.— Mr.  W.  says,  "  It  is  very 
common  to  find  it  stated  in  books  of  science  tliat 
by  mixing  powders  of  the  seven  diflerent  colors 
together,  a  white,  or  grayish-white  compound  may 
be  produced.  This,  however,  is  not  thefcu^,"  Mr. 
W.  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  statement  here 
referred  to  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton.  We  will  therefore  transcribe  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Newton*B  Optia.  Newton  says,  "  By 
mixing  colored  powders  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
strong  and  tall  white,  such  as  that  of  paper,  but 
some  dusky,  obscure  one,  such  as  might  arise  firom 
a  mixture  of  white  and  black.  And  such  a  dark 
ifhite  /  have  q/Un  produced  by  mixing  colored  pow- 
den.  Now  considering  that  these  gray  colors  may 
be  also  produced  by  mixing  white  and  black,  and 
by  consequence  differ  from  perfect  white  only  in 
degree  of  luminousness,  it  is  manifest  that  there 
is  nothing  more  requisite  to  make  them  perfectly 
white  than  to  increase  their  light  sufficiently.  And 
this  I  tried  as  follows:  I  took  a  quantity  of  the 
above-mentioned  gray  mixture  and  rubbed  it  thick- 
ly upon  the  floor  of  my  room,  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it  through  the  opened  casement,  and  by  it,  in 
the  shadow,  I  laid  a  piece  of  white  paper  of  the 
same  bigness.  Then  going  fh)m  them  to  the  dis- 
tance of  12  or  18  feet,  the  powder  appeared  itUensefy 
wkke,  90  as  to  transcend  even  ihepaper  itself  in  white- 
Hess.**— Fu/s  Newtoni  Opera,  Ed.  Horsley^  tom.  iv., 
pb  95,  96.  An  abridged  notice  of  the  same  ex- 
periments  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  under  Newton's  OpUcs,  p.  86. 

Error  11,  page  829. — ^Mr.  W.*s  statement  respect- 
ing spherical  aberration  shows  that  he  has  no  clear 
idea  of  the  source  of  this  imperfection,  or  the  mode 
of  obviating  it,  for  he  says  that  **  the  image  may 
be  rendered  perfect  by  making  the  screen  concave,** 
That  this  statement  is  entirely  erroneous,  is  shown 
by  tiie  fact  that  when  the  object  is  a  mere  point  (as 
in  the  case  of  a  fixed  star),  the  image,  which  should 
be  a  mere  p<Mnt,  is  nevertheless  rendered  indistinct 
by  spherical  aberration. 

Error  12,  page  831.— Mr.  W.  says,  "The  com- 
plementary color  is  always  half  the  spectrum. 
Thus  if  we  take  half  the  length  of  a  spectrum  by 
m.  pair  of  compasses,  and  fix  one  leg  on  any  color, 
^he  other  leg  will  fall  upon  its  complementary  color, 
€Pt  upon  the  one  which,  added  to  the  first,  will  pro- 


duce white  light."  In  other  words,  by  combining 
any  color  of  the  spectrum  with  some  other  color  of 
the  spectrum,  white  light  may  be  produced.  But 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  no  two  colors  of  the 
spectrum  combined  will  form  white  light,  and  no 
scientific  optician  since  the  days  of  Newton  has  dis- 
sented from  this  opinion.  " 

Error  18,  page  835.— The  paragraph  here  crit- 
icised, and  which  is  contained  in  the  edition  ef 
June  17,  has  been  canceled  fh>m  the  edition  of 
September  14,  and  another  has  been  substituted 
in  its  place ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  pu- 
pil  will  be  able  to  derive  from  it  any  other  idea 
than  this — that  the  rainbow  is  circular  because  it  is 
circular. 

Error  14,  page  867.— Mr.  W.  admits  the  justice 
of  this  criticism ;  but  the  error  remains  uncorrect- 
ed in  the  edition  of  September  14. 

Error  15,  page  426.— The  errors  on  this  page  are 
not  simply  one  or  tiro,  but  many.  Mr.  W.  asks, 
"What  are  the  lines  of  variation?"  but  he  evi- 
dently means,  What  are  the  lines  of  no  variation  f 
He  says  **  there  are  two  lines  of  no  variation,'*  and 
**the  western  line  of  no  variation  begins  in  lati- 
tude 60**."  Now  these  two  lines  of  no  variation 
unquestionably  form  one  continuous  line  surrounding 
the  globe.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
either  pole,  this  line  has  not  hitherto  been  traced, 
but  it  has  been  traced  to  within  less  than  20  degrees 
from  the  North  Pole.  He  also  says,  "  the  eastern 
line  of  no  variation  begins  in  the  White  Sea,  de- 
scending south  until  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  71**." 
Now  according  to  our  maps  no  part  of  the  White 
Sea  extends  so  far  north  as  69°.  Will  Mr.  W.  ex- 
plain to  us  how  far  south  one  must  travel  from  69° 
N,  latitude  before  he  reaches  71°  N,  latitude? 

Error  16,  page  427.— Mr.  W.  says,  "  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  there  are  two  magnetic  poles, 
or  two  points  of  greatest  magnetic  intensity  in  each 
hemisphere.**  He  also  says,  **  the  north  magnetic 
pole  is  about  19°  from  the  north  pole  of  the  earth.** 
This  shows  that  by  magnetic  pole  he  means  the 
point  of  90°  dip,  and  his  language  implies  that  the 
point  of  90°  dip  is  identical  with  the  point  of  great- 
est magnetic  intensity.  Now  these  two  points  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  are  distant  from  each  oth- 
er about  tweke  hundred  miles,  a  circumstance  prob- 
ably **not  considered  essential  in  an  elementary 
work.**  Mr.  W.  appears  to  be  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  results  of  the  great  magnetic  crusade  which 
was  undertaken  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Error  17,  page  428.— Mr.  W.  says,  **  For  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  wanderer  upon  the  ocean, 
the  magnetic  needle  may  be  considered  ub free  from 
error,**  On  the  usual  route  of  the  steamers  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool  the  variation  of 
the  needle  at  one  part  of  the  track  exceeds  80  de- 
greA,  and  throughout  more  than  half  tbe  track  the 
variation  is  never  less  than  25  degrees.  Do  com* 
mercial  men  regard  25  degrees  as  unimportant  ? 

In  our  September  Number  we  stated  that,  **  dur- 
ing a  hasty  perusal  of  this  book,  we  have  marked 
over  a  hundred  errors,  few  of  which  can  be  charged 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  printer."  We  had  pro- 
posed to  make  ftirther  extracts  from  this  list  of  er- 
rors, but  the  length  of  this  article  forbids  our  say- 
ing more  in  the  present  Number,  and  we  close  with 
repeating  the  conclusion  of  our  former  notice,  that 
**Mr.  Wells's  book  is  altogether  an  unsuitable  one 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  from  which  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy." 
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LIFE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.— 
Life  never  bad  the  fullness  of  meaning  that  it 
has  now.  The  present  century,  and  especially-  its 
last  twenty  ^'ears,  have  given  to  life  an  enlarge- 
ment, a  scope,  an  intenseness  that  have  imparted 
a  new  and  deeper  significance  to  manhood.  Talk 
as  we  may  of  the  past,  it  was  never  so  great  a 
thing  to  be  a  man  as  it  is  in  this  age.  Over  the 
centuries  gone  there  is  cast  a  soft,  mystical  vail 
that  pleases  the  fancy  while  it  obscures  the  reason, 
and  therefore  it  is  easy  for  our  romantic  sentiments 
to  find  in  them  the  high-seasoned  food  on  which 
their  spice-loving  nature  delights  to  feed.  The 
best  features,  too,  of  the  past  are  only  preserved ; 
for  poets  and  historians  are  not  much  inclined  to 
take  the  materials  of  their  arts  from  the  revolting 
aspects  of  humanity.  The  past  is  like  our  own 
childhood ;  we  see  it  in  ideal  splendors.  Time  b 
a  merciful  friend,  and  is  very  considerate  of  our 
stem,  common-sense  faculties.  It  graciously  hides 
much  from  our  eyes,  leaving,  for  the  most  part, 
only  such  ol^ects  as  tend  to  awaken  the  glow  of 
imagination  and  inspire  the  fervors  of  generous  en- 
thusiasm. Despite  of  all  this  veneration  for  the 
past,  it  is  very  clear  to  any  thinking  mind  that 
the  present  centur}'  has  been  a  most  munificent 
benefactor  to  the  human  family,  surpassing  far  all 
its  predecessors  in  width  and  depth  of  influence, 
stirring  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  new  and  perplex- 
ing consciousness  of  an  amazing  destiny,  and  im- 
pelling them  forward  on  a  pathway  where  every 
step  is  an  ascension  toward  a  more  commanding 
height  of  greatness. 

There  is  a  childish  cant  abroad — and  sanctioned, 
too,  by  some  respectable  names— that  pretends  to 
find  fault  with  any  thing  like  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  appreciation  of  the  wonders  of  the  day. 
We  call  it  childish,  and  childish  it  certainly  is,  for 
there  is  nothing  man-like  in  that  stolid  insensibil- 
ity to  the  present,  and  that  overweening  partiality 
for  the  past,  which  reverse  outright  every  just 
standard  of  judgment,  and  deprive  us,  with  an  ill- 
concealed  vindictiveness,  of  our  foothold  among 
the  stable  facts  of  the  age.  No  wise  man  reflects 
the  least  credit  on  himself^  or  honors  the  scheme 
of  providential  progress  as  it  evolves  its  mystery 
and  magnificence  from  generation  to  generation, 
by  undervaluing  to-day  and  reserving  his  hearti- 
est plaudits  for  yesterday.  So  far  from  this  being 
the  genuine  outworking  of  nature,  it  is  a  falie  and 
corroding  morbidness  that  betrays  its  birth  in  a 
cynical  contempt  for  what  is  truly  grand  and  no- 
ble. Such  a  spirit  does  violence  to  all  our  better 
instincts.  To-day  is  God*s  dispensation  to  our 
needs.  It  is  His  embodiment  to  us  of  divine  pur- 
poses and  aims — His  offering  to  our  hopes— His  in- 
vocation to  our  activity  and  amtiition— His  great 
ensign,  hung  out  from  Uie  overlooking  heavens  for 
us  to  watch  and  follow.  The  past  was  His  appeal 
to  other  minds  and  other'  hearts ;  and  although  it 
were  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  turn 
our  eyes  away  from  His  former  manifestations,  yet 
it  is  the  plainest  dictate  both  of  philosophy  and 
£ftith  to  believe  that  the  present  is  a  divine  gift  to 
us  in  a  much  more  impressive  sense  than  the  past 
For  the  present  is  a  specific  providential  adapta- 
tion to  us.  It  is  the  correlative  of  our  tastes,  sen- 
timents, and  capacity— the  prophecy  of  the  Infinite 
to  us,  and,  primarily,  to  us  alone.    Wc  are  in  close, 


immediate  contact  with  its  objects ;  and  on  us,  as 
means  of  discipline,  direction,  and  exaltation,  their 
agency  is  to  be  exerted,  or  utterly  fail  of  their  main 
end.  Nothing,  then,  in  the  past  can  be  on  the  same 
level  in  interest  and  momentonaneas  with  the  pres- 
ent ;  nothing  can  have  a  tithe  of  the  same  value ; 
for  nothing  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  can 
come  recommended  to  our  acceptance  with  audi 
tokens  of  the  Almigfaty*s  direct  presence. 

But  apart  firom  tliis  general  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent, as  connected  with  the  principles  and  pursuits 
of  life,  there  is  the  additional  motive,  already  in- 
timated, of  the  high  and  intrinsic  worth  of  this 
age,  taken  in  relation  to  the  developments  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  social  manhood.  Allow  a  liberal 
drawback  on  the  age  for  its  foUy,  extravagance, 
and  irrational,  often  impbns,  thinking,  and  still  it 
is  true— forcibly  true — ^that  manhood  never  stood 
at  the  altitude  it  now  stands ;  never  had  such  an 
investiture  of  rights,  privileges,  and  possibiHties; 
never  had  such  openings  into  the  wealth  of  the  nnl> 
verse.  Nor  is  this  sudden  enhancement  of  hunun 
power  to  be  attributed  to  a  happy  coincidence  of 
favorable  circumstances ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  bvt 
in  an  inconsiderable  degree  the  fruit  of  the  past. 
Admit,  as  we  gladly  may,  our  obligations  t4  other 
generations,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  this  age 
occupies  its  own  independent  ground,  and  enjoys 
its  own  distinctive  honors.  Not  only  has  it  great* 
ly  extended  the  preoccupied  realma  of  thought,  but 
it  has  entered  on  territories,  vast  and  wondczful, 
of  its  own,  and  annexed  them  as  sure  possessions 
of  princely  value  to  the  terra  eoymta  of  an  older 
date.  It  has  established,  and  well-nigh  perfected, 
some  of  the  elder  sciences ;  whUe  it  has  been  equsl* 
ly  successful  in  laying  the  foundations  and  rauiag 
the  massive  superstructure  of  sciences  for  which 
the  vocabulary  of  our  ancestors  had  not  even 
names.  In  the  inventions  that  multiply  and  £tcil> 
itate  labor ;  in  those  applicatioos  of  aldll  and  inge- 
nuity that  tend  to  give  us  mastery  over  the  pln^ 
ical  forces  of  nature;  in  better  modes  of  inter- 
course ;  in  the  practical  unfolding,  through  oon- 
merce  and  international  law,  of  the  mmoUittg  idea 
of  human  brotherhood ;  and  above  all,  because  ho- 
lier than  all,  in  those  selecter  forms  of  thought  that 
lift  man  above  himself,  and  Introduce  him  to  the 
fellowship  of  the  Infinite,  the  present  century  is 
without  a  rival.  Whether  we  look,  thereibra,  at 
the  actual  disooveries  of  the  age,  or  at  the  great 
leading  sentiments  that  pervade  all  active  and  far- 
reaching  minds,  or  at  the  fresh,  buoyant,  human- 
izing spirit  all  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the  day 
in  which  we  live  is  full  of  most  striking  signifi- 
cance. It  is  a  day  to  be  thankful  for — a  day  to 
bless  with  such  thanksgivings  as  only  rise  from  our 
nature  when  it  is  conscious  of  a  birth  into  a  larger 
fireedom  of  thought  and  action — a  day  that  brings 
the  resources  of  humanity  within  its  grasp^  and  at- 
tests, even  to  the  senses,  a  glory  within  reach  of 
realization. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  life  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  domaia 
of  action  and  enjoyment  has  been  greatly  widened. 
Without  supposing  that  t  ny  faculties  of  activity 
and  happinoM  have  been  created,  we  may  assert 
that  the  multiplication  of  objects  to  call  forth  the 
eneigies  of  our  nature  has  intensified  the  mind  in  a 
remarkable  degree.    Indeed,  it  is  practically  the 
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conferment  of  a  new  power.  Shut  np  the  bnman 
intellect,  with  ita  supplementary  forces  of  motive, 
sensibility,  and  passion — confine  it  within  a  narrow 
range,  and  its  faculties  are  feeble  and  inoperattye. 
Its  mighty  instincts  lie  dormant.  A  stranger  to 
itself,  it  is  a  stranger  also  to  the  world  without ;  for 
if  it  know  not  its  own  being,  how  can  it  have  the 
Icey  to  those  hieroglyphics  that  are  recorded  over 
the  face  of  creation?  But  give  it  freedom  and 
strength  follows.  It  springs  Into  life,  and  finds 
life  in  every  thing.  Outward  objects  crowd  into 
its  inner  chambers  and  ^1  them  with  the  presence 
of  fellowship  and  joy.  A  new  feeling  of  oneness 
with  the  universe  pervades  the  spirit ;  and  thought, 
no  longer  restrained  within  its  prison,  experiences 
a  bliss  like  fHendship  in  the  communion  of  the 
open  world.  Now  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
present  century  has  placed  man  on  far  better  terms 
with  visible  nature  than  he  has  ever  been  before. 
If  he  has  not  a  profound  insight  into  the  great  sys- 
tem with  which  he  is  so  intimately  identified,  he 
is  steadily  moving  in  that  direction.  The  steps 
already  taken  have  been  neither  few  nor  inconsid- 
erable, and  the  ground  made  good  by  the  certain- 
ties of  science  is  vantag^e-ground  for  farther  and 
more  rapid  progress.  Man's  sphere  of  activity  has 
been  much  enlarged.  Franklin  walks  out  into  the 
fields,  and,  by  means  of  a  boy's  kite,  establishes 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  Here  is 
a  valuable  truth  for  science,  but  not  for  science 
only.  It  is  a  new  truth  for  men's  homes  and  busi- 
ness. If  not  at  once,  yet  subsequently,  his  discov- 
ery becomes  a  large  and  lucrative  branch  of  trade ; 
capital  and  labor  are  associated  with  it ;  and  in  our 
day  the  itinerating  **  lightning-rod  wagon"  is  as 
common  a  sight  as  the  peddler's  pack  was  to  our 
fbreChthers.  Davy  takes  the  gal  vanic-battery  and 
commences  a  new  era  in  practical  chemistry ;  but 
the  wonder  is  scarcely  heralded  in  the  gratidations 
of  scientific  men  before  chemistry  introduces  a  new 
department  in  manufactures,  and  hundreds  earn 
their  daily  bread  through  the  thought  of  one  saga- 
cious mind.  Daguerre  throws  the  sun's  light  on 
a  silvered  plate,  and  henceforth  the  million  have  a 
cheap  artist,  a  world-wide ^ranch  of  industry  and 
taste  is  created,  and  thousands  draw  their  suste- 
nance from  it.  Baron  Liebig  elaborates  a  few 
ideas  on  agricultural  chemistr}*,  and  the  trade  in 
l^tiano  diverts  wealth,  shipping,  merchants  into  its 
service.  Science  has  proved  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  modem  industry,  and  perhaps  no  feature  of  the 
times  b  more  striking  than  this  constant  and  stim- 
ulating action  of  the  scientific  intellect  on  almost 
•rery  department  of  mechanics  and  manufkctures. 
We  may  say,  indeed,  that  cultivated  mind  under- 
lies the  whole  system  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
earnest  student  of  nature,  pursuing  some  solitary 
path  of  investigation,  is  subserving  the  interests  of 
the  humblest  artisan.  The  greatest  are  the  helpers 
of  the  lowliest.  A  profound  mind,  charmed  with 
a  magnificent  conception,  follows  its  development 
until  it  has  led  into  remote  regions  of  thought ;  but 
on  retucning  to  the  practical  world  it  finds  itself 
at  the  side  of  the  day-laborer,  with  a  fresh  incite- 
ment for  the  wear}'  muscle  of  toil. 

Men  of  this  day  have  measurably  lost  their  sen- 
sibility to  surprise.  Novelty  Is  a  commonplace 
jifiair.  But  if  one  were  to  draw  out  a  catalogue 
«f  those  staple  articles  that  have  been  recently 
jidded  to  the  materials  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
snerce,  it  would  astonish  him  to  see  how  largely 
Jjidustry  has  been  a  gainer  by  the  progress  of  this 


century.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  few  years 
since,  that  immense  rafts  of  lumber  would  be  seen 
fioating  down  our  northern  rivers  to  supply  wood 
for  the  insignificant  match  ?  What  credulity  would 
have  believed  that  the  waste  of  our  houses,  the 
refuse  of  hotels,  the  offiil  of  the  streets,  would  have 
been  economized  into  the  service  of  the  chemist  and 
agriculturist  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed  that  ice, 
India  rubber,  gutta  percha,  would  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  activity  and  wealth  ?  Who  would 
have  conjectured  that  steam-engines  would  give 
us  cheap  newspapers  and  books,  or  that  electricity 
would  employ  a  class  of  men  in  transmitting  hour- 
ly  intelligence  ?  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  the 
new  uses  to  which  substances  long  known  have 
been  put.  Animal  bones,  instead  of  being  left  to 
bleach  in  the  open  air,  are  converted  into  manure 
for  the  soil.  Wood,  stone,  iron,  are  wrought  into 
a  multitude  of  shapes  to  gratify  the  convenience 
and  luxury  of  man.  Within  a  few  3'ears  salt  has 
been  applied  to  new  purposes  in  art,  while  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  various  other  chemical  agents,  have 
greatly  extended  the  domain  of  practical  science. 
Sulphuric  acid  serves  the  husbandman,  and  copper 
gives  permanence  to  the  types  of  the  printer.  Not 
long  since  steam  seemed  to  be  the  boundary  of  hu- 
man power,  and  the  steam-engine  was  the  symbol 
of  this  progressive  age.  Who  can  forget  the  elo- 
quent things  that  were  uttered  about  it  when  such 
men  as  Lardner,  Everett,  and  Webster  described 
the  wonders  of  its  service?  It  really  appeared 
that  it  would  half  monopolize  the  labor  of  the 
world.  Men  viewed  it  as  the  final  embodiment  of 
mechanical  genius — the  Samson  of  civilization — 
that  would  perfect  the  authority  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter, and  restore  to  humanity  the  universal  sover- 
eignty of  the  earth.  Nor  was  the  language,  at 
that  day,  extravagant.  But  one  form  of  power 
soon  educates  us  into  a  necessity  for  another  and 
higher  form.  The  age  of  steam  prepared  the  way 
for  the  age  of  telegraphs ;  and  now  men  justly 
speak  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  the  greatest 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world  since  Columbus 
discovered  the  Western  Continent.  If  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  has  vastly  enhanced  the  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  power  of  men,  no 
limits  can  be  set  to  the  utility  of  the  telegraph  as 
an  ally  of  ^nind,  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual 
and  social  action,  as  a  bond  of  peaceful  and  assim- 
ilating brotherhood.  The  hearu  of  two  mighty 
nations  have  throbbed  aloud  over  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  magnificent  work.  None  but  a  soul- 
less cynic  could  regard  the  exultation  as  a  jubilee 
of  Mammon.  Nor  is  the  popular  feeling  a  mere 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  science.  No,  it 
is  a  far  deeper  and  nobler  sentiment  A  true  in- 
stinct has  been  appealed  to,  a  profound  and  gener- 
ous impulse  has  been  lodged  in  the  bosoms  of  An- 
glo-Saxon brethren,  and  men  have  felt  that  a 
prophecy  has  gone  over  the  waters,  speaking  of 
better  days  and  encouraging  loftier  hopes.  The 
great  achievement  takes  its  place  as  the  last  and 
grandest  link  in  that  chain  of  wonders  which  con- 
nects man,  not  with  fortunate  accidents  and  lucky 
circumstances,  but  with  a  system  of  progress.  It 
is  another  revelation  of  Providence.  It  is  a  fresh 
summons  to  the  soul  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
put  forth  its  renewed  energies — ^to  believe  anew  in 
its  capacity,  under  God,  to  subdue  the  earth,  and 
make  it  a  habitation  of  blessedness. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  development  of  recent  in- 
dustry, it  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  within  a  few 
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yean  past  there  have  been  opened  new  sources  of 
wealth  suffident,  of  themselves,  to  give  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  even  of  luxury,  to  a  great  na- 
tion. On  this  subject  we  can  not  have  satisfac- 
tory statistics ;  but  judging  from  the  lucrativeness 
of  certain  branches  of  trade  that  have  just  sprang 
into  existence,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  coojecture 
the  general  rc^t.  One  who  takes  this  thought 
with  him,  and  walks  through  the  streets  of  a  great 
city,  will  have  ample  illustrations  of  the  fact  above 
stated.  Take  Broadway  in  New  York.  One  can 
not  pass  along  a  block  of  stores  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  immense  expansion  of  business  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  new  elements 
into  trade.  Ilere  is  a  huge  clock  establishment 
that  advertises  business  on  a  grand  scale,  manu- 
factures clocks  for  the  humblest  families  of  the 
land,  and  has  its  traveling  agents  in  Europe.  Not 
long  ago  a  clock  was  the  next  thing  to  a  luxury ; 
poor  people  had  to  depend  on  the  City  Hall  stee|4e, 
or  tell  thia  time  by  the  state  of  their  stomachs.  But 
now  this  useful  instrument  is  within  the  reach  of 
the  most  limited  means,  and  the  cook  considers  it 
a  part  of  kitchen  furniture.  Next  door,  sewing 
machines  are  clidung  at  their  work,  and  pressing 
their  merits  on  your  attention.  A  step  beyond,  if 
you  have  gray  hair,  there  b  a  big  window  full  of 
consolation  for  your  sensitiveness.  Farther  on,  a 
great  building  reminds  you  that  you  are  in  bad 
health,  and  tliat  this  is  the  armory  where  the  weap- 
ons are  to  be  had  that  fight  disease.  You  can  hard- 
ly believe  it,  but  the  thought  is  forced  on  you  that 
patent  medicines  rival  wlieat  and  cotton  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Not  far  off,  you  have  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  a  burning  fluid  safer  than 
camphene  and  as  brilliant  as  gaa ;  and  close  by, 
another  comforter  of  the  night,  in  the  shape  of  a 
spring  bedstead  that  gives  you  a  most  pleasant 
sense  of  friendship  for  your  thinly-covered  bones, 
and  restores  you  to  the  day,  a  rejuvenated  man  in 
your  joints  and  muscles.  Walk  on,  and  cheap  am- 
brotypes  tempt  your  vanity.  Then  comes  a  palace 
of  art,  and  imperial  photographs  charm  3'our  ele- 
gant tastes.  But  the  practical  soon  salutes  you 
with  a  return  call  to  everyday  lifb.  A  large  show- 
window  offers  you  a  bed-bug  exterminator,  and  as- 
sures you  of  '*  death  to  rats."  Breathe  a  moment 
and  examine  the  iron  furniture,  the  marbleized 
iron,  the  wire-work  patterns  for  verandas  and 
summer-houses ;  and  then,  a  few  paces  on,  call  and 
see  the  process  of  silver-plating  by  galvanism ;  and 
yet,  again,  the  agricultural  warehouse,  with  its  new 
implements  of  husbandry,  that  have  gladdened  the 
farmers  of  both  hemispheres.  Wliat  a  medley  fol- 
lows I  A  fly-catcher,  self-sealing  cans,  newly-pat- 
ented stoves,  ranges,  boilers ;  steam-heating  ap- 
paratus ;  India  rubber  goods ;  rare  articles  from 
China  and  Japan ;  and  countless  other  novelties 
that  are  candidates  for  the  favor  of  your  purse. 
But  all  this  would  be  a  very  incomplete  view  of 
the  new  era  of  inventive  industry.  Go,  then,  into 
a  first-class  Broadway  hot^l,  and  that  will  epito- 
mize  the  new  arts  of  life  for  you.  Architecture  is 
an  ancient  art,  called,  in  one  form,  Jby  Coleridge, 
''a  petrified  religion,**  and  designated  by  Goethe 
and  De  StaSl  as  **  frozen  music.**  Neither  of  the 
finely-tuned  phrases  applies  to  hotel  architecture, 
for  it  is  the  Ideality  of  the  street  in  aristocratic 
stone— the  grandeur  of  everyday  business,  in  its 
most  showy  costume.  It  is  an  eloquent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  democratic  fact  that  the  public  is  a 
royal  personage,  and  is  entitled  to  entertainment 


in  kingly  style.  But  this  b  just  what  Scott  aad 
Dickens  have  admitted  in  writing  great  fictions 
for  the  public ;  while  Wordsworth,  in  poetry,  and 
Macaulay,  in  history,  have  exemj^fied  the  saiue 
truth.  In  brief,  the  public  b  the  monopolist  of 
regard,  genius,  and  prattical  art,  vying  in  cflbits 
to  do  it  honor.  For  thb  reason,  we  repeat,  look  at 
the  modem  American  hotel.  Under  all  that  ex- 
travagance, and,  as  yon  call  it,  folly,  there  b  a 
significant  fact,  f^  <^  meaning  to  one  who  inter- 
prets it.  You  see  modem  industry  here  in  a  gal- 
axy of  glory.  Of  the  pa9t  It  preserves  acarcdr  a 
relic ;  but  as  the  exponent  of  the  present,  it  staads 
proudly,  rather  too  proudly,  forth  and  challenges 
admiration.  It  b  an  illustration  of  the  point  we 
have  been  considering,  viz.,  the  OngmaSty  ofMoi' 
em  Jndtutry,  And  perhi^  no  b<^r  type  of  it 
could  be  selected.  Modem  activity  b  based  on 
an  acute  perception  of  the  wants,  tastes,  habits, 
and  growing  power  of  the  public  With  it,  caste 
and  class  are  secondary  considerations.  It  seeks 
custom  and  patronage  at  the  hands  of  the  masses. 
Its  first  and  last  care  b  to  please  them— ranging 
Uirough  their  variety,  holding  fast  to  their  unity, 
and  sUiving  to  suit  their  many-sidedDess  by  every 
form  of  ingenious  adaptation  and  studied  sklllfol- 
ness.  Viewed  in  thb  sense,  the  modem  hotel  b 
an  exponent  of  the  times.  It  b  a  palace  for  the 
public ;  and  on  that  idea — the  inherent  superiority 
of  the  public— all  our  system  of  indostry  proceeds. 
Thb  trath,  although  often  exaggerated,  b  never- 
theless  a  recognition  of  a  grand  fact.  It  has  made 
modern  activity  creative,  given  it  expandveoesi, 
stimulated  its  utmost  strength,  and  stamped  it  as 
the  miracle  of  the  century. 

A  panoramic  view  of  modem  acUviU',  if  ade- 
quately conceived  and  represented,  would  exhibit 
an  impressive  picturew  What  distant  extremes, 
and  yet  how  near  together!  What  vast  dissimi- 
larity, but  what  suggestive  unity  I  How  various 
the  means  all  tending  to  a  common  end  I  How 
numerous  the  circles,  some  greater,  others  smaller, 
but  all  surrounded  by  the  same  horizon  I  Here  b 
a  man  who  bends  over  the  spade  or  follows  the 
plow,  and  on  yonder  h^l  b  an  obeervatofy,  where, 
night  after  night,  an  astronomer  b  fixing  hb  seardi- 
ing  eye  on  the  remote  heavens.  Here  b  a  Uack- 
smith  at  the  anvil,  and  there  b  one  who  sits  beside 
a  microscope  and  finds  the  Infinite  in  a  minute  atom. 
Here  b  one  engaged  in  teaching  a  chUd  its  alpha- 
bet, and  close  at  hand,  among  those  great  hilb,  b 
a  geologbt  tracing  the  elder  records  of  the  globe 
in  tlie  strata  beneath  him.  We  see  these  inequal* 
ities  every  where.  One  makes  a  bare  subsistence, 
another  acquires  millions.  One  is  too  poor  to  own 
the  water  he  drinks,  while  another  has  the  revenue 
of  an  empire.  The  same  inequality  runs  through 
all  the  aspects  of  our  intellectual  and  social  condi- 
tion ;  so  that  while,  in  some,  mind  appears  to  be 
little  else  than  the  creature  of  the  senses,  in  others, 
it  reveals  godlike  attributes.  It  would  seem,  st 
first  sight,  that  the  extremes  of  society,  if  taken  in 
all  their  connections,  are  wider  apart  than  ever  be- 
fore. Select  any  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  civ- 
ilized races  of  thb  century,  men  of  the  higheit 
position  in  all  respects,  and  place  in  contrast  the 
most  abject  and  illiterate  of  the  same  races,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  efliect  of  modem  dviliiatioo 
had  been  to  throw  the  extremes  of  society  futhcr 
from  each  other  than  at  any  former  period.  With 
proper  qualification,  thb  is  trae.  But  bow  bos  it 
been  brought  about?    All  classes  of  society  hsvs 
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moved  forward,  but  not  at  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
grefls.  The  peasantry  of  Europe  are  far  superior  to 
the  "  villieTu**  of  the  Feudal  ages,  and,  even  within 
a  hundred  years,  the  laboring  population  of  Great 
Britain  have  greatly  advanced.  Oaten  bread  has 
been  superseded  by  com  and  wheat,  and,  since  1820, 
the  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  has  much  in- 
creased. The  poorer  classes  are  far  more  healthy, 
the  average  continuance  of  life  is  longer,  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  is  larger,  licentiousness  has 
diminished,  and  the  number  of  births  has  been 
augmented.  At  the  same  time  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  intellectual,  refined,  wealthier  portions 
of  society  have  made  a  more  strildng  advancement 
The  benefits  of  modem  civilization  have  inured 
more  to  them  than  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  this 
can  not  be  considered  as  a  law  of  the  social  state, 
nor  is  it  any  thing  else  than  a  temporary  and  in- 
cidental result  Inequalities  must  continue.  Men 
are  differently  constituted ;  temperaments,  capac- 
it}",  and  habits  are  dissimilar ;  lilce  opportunities 
instantly  become  unlilce  when  they  pass  into  their 
hands;  and  hence,  uniformity  of  condition  and  pro- 
gress is  impossible.  Nevertheless,  men  gravitate 
toward  the  same  centre,  and  although  disturbing 
causes  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  ph^^sical  world,  may 
modify  the  action  of  gravity,  yet  the  tendency  is 
alike  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  in  all  instances. 

We  have  remarked  that  tlie  benefits  of  modem 
progress  have  not  been  distributed  with  absolute 
equality ;  and  furthermore,  that  we  can  not  expect 
uniformity  in  social  circumstances.  A  Christian 
civilization  does  not  require  all  to  occupy  the  same 
level.  But  it  does  require  that  every  man  shall 
have  the  use  of  his  faculties  and  means  to  the  ut- 
most possible  extent,  and  that  all  classes  shall 
have  freedom  of  opportunity  to  make  the  best  of 
their  position.  Manhood  is  God*s  creature  in  God's 
world.  It  is  here  to  be  cultivated,  not  to  be 
stunted  in  growth.  It  is  here  to  be  developed  to 
the  full  measure  of  earthly  excellence,  not  to  be 
cramped  and  restrained.  Modem  activity  is  con- 
tributing to  this  end.  One  of  the  agencies  of 
Providence  to  quicken  and  invigorato  mind,  to 
arouse  consciousness  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  life, 
it  is  slowly  effecting  a  vast  change  in  the  charac- 
ter and  prospects  of  the  laboring  classes.  Its  two 
main  characteristics — first,  the  impulse  communi- 
cated to  intellect,  and,  secondly,  the  broad  surface 
over  which  it  is  extending,  must  diffuse  its  influ- 
ence, and  carry  all  parts  of  society  ibrward  to- 
gether. Industry  has  too  generally  been  synony- 
mous with  beast-like  dradgery.  But  this  degra- 
dation cnn  not  continue.  Labor  has  not  been  as 
promptly  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  other 
social  interests.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  It  was 
isolated  from  the  great  controlling  forces  of  the 
world.  It  stood  apart  by  itself,  and  participated 
no  more  than  machinery  in  the  ongoings  of  soci- 
ety. It  was  not  a  living  part  of  the  determinative 
wUl  of  the  public  mind.  Prejudices  scowled  on  it. 
Selfishness  abused  it,  and  rejoiced  in  the  abuse.  It 
was  under  a  double  curse— the  curse  of  the  Adamic 
transgression,  and  the  worse  curse  of  human  heart- 
lessness.  Owing  to  these  causes  labor  was  not  as 
quickly  reached  by  the  redeeming  spirit  of  the 
century  as,  under  more  auspicious  circumstances, 
*  it  would  have  been ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
lay, certain  it  is  that  a  liberating  power  has  begun 
to  act  o»its  interests.  In  our  own  country  in- 
dustry has  been  the  first  to  feel  the  awakening 
genius  of  the  age.     The  structure  of  American  so- 


ciety being  simple,  the  fields  of  enterprise  open, 
every  man  both  his  own  fortune-teller  and  for- 
tune-maker, nothing  external  was  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  prosperity.  Whether  our  political  institu- 
tions will  \m  imitated  in  other  sections  of  the  world 
may  admit  of  great  doubt  But  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry as  developed  here— its  intelligent  freedom, 
earnest  strength,  and  heroic  boldness— must  pene- 
trate the  heart  of  the  world ;  and  if  we  were  asked 
to  point  out  the  noblest  service  that  our  country 
has  rendered  to  humanity,  we  should  select  the 
spectacle  of  its  rejoicing  and  triumphant  activity. 
The  moral  of  American  liberty  is  in  our  fields,  in 
our  workshops,  and  along  our  crowded  thorough- 
fares. Newfoundland  fishing  Banks,  Peravian 
Islands,  Northwestem  wilds,  Texan  prairies,  and 
Pacific  slopes  have  exemplified  the  meaning  of  our 
independence.  There  is  a  great  soul  in  American 
industry,  and  it  is  doing  «  vast  work,  not  only  for 
us  but  for  the  world. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  their  bearing  on  human  activ- 
ity. Inventions,  especially  such  as  have  signal- 
ized this  practical  age,  are  benefactions  to  the 
world.  So  far  as  their  economic  value  is  con- 
cerned they  can  scarcely  be  computed.  Take  the 
simpler  forms  of  machinery,  and  their  productive 
power  is  amazing.  By  the  aid  of  machinery  one 
man  is  able  in  stone-dressing  to  perform  as  much 
work  as  twenty  men  by  hand,  while  in  cotton- 
spinning  one  intelligent  American  operative  is 
equal  to  three  thousand  of  the  most  expert  spin- 
ners in  Hindostan.  But  it  is  not  in  this  view  that 
we  wish  to  contemplate  them.  They  have  a  far 
higher  value.  Inventions  are  the  counterparts  of 
those  great  works  that  immortalize  the  literature 
of  a  people,  and  act  as  the  sources  of  inspiration 
to  all  ages.  Homer,  Plato,  Shakspeare,  Milton- 
such  men  are  the  crowned  monarchs  of  mind, 
swaying  sceptres  tliat  none  dispute.  But  man  is 
abo  a  creature  of  the  physical  world,  and  if  he 
need  genius  to  serve  him  in  intellectual  tastes  and 
enjoyments,  he  equally  needs  it  to  promote  his 
earthly  well-being.  The  few  must  elevate  the 
many.  Such  is  the  decree  of  Heaven  every  where, 
in  every  thing.  One  ocean  feeds  many  clouds, 
one  sun  illumines  many  stars,  one  genius  blesses 
many  generations.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that 
genius  has  its  chief  sphere  in  the  production  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  as  if  this  were  the  main 
work  God  had  appointed  it  to  execute.  In  any 
estimate  of  life  intellectual  and  spiritual  interests 
must  always  take  precedence,  but  it  were  folly  fo 
deny  that  a  great  thought  embodied  in  an  inven- 
tion should  not  be  appreciated  as  an  invalual)le 
contribution  to  the  treasures  of  mankind.  Inven- 
tive genius  operates  through  matter— stem  and 
stubborn  matter — that  will  not  change  its  nature, 
nor  abate  its  forces,  nor  alter  its  laws.  If  that  gen- 
ius investigates  its  properties,  seizes  its  strength, 
and  brings  its  very  magnificence  into  the  service  of 
its  race,  it  performs  a  majestic  ofilce,  and  enrolls  it- 
self among  the  dignitaries  of  mind.  Men  look  on  the 
earth  as  a  mere  dwelling-place,  a  transient  home, 
a  cradle,  and  a  grave.  These  are  unworthy  ideas 
— unworthy  because  of  their  limitation.  They  are 
tuot  the  Divine  ideas  of  the  material  nniverse. 
Open  the  Bible  and  read  of  the  earth,  "  It  it  hit 
footstooi ;"  and  then  consider  that  man  is  the  ap- 
pointed and  endowed  agent  to  adorn  and  beautify 
this  footatool.  Sent  into  the  world  to  do  this  work 
as  well  as  to  prepare  for  a  future  being,  man  finds 
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matter  a  discipline,  a  test  of  liis  intelligence  and 
skill,  a  theatre  for  expansive  and  extensive  effort. 
Inventive  genius  is  the  highest  expression  of  his 
complete  sympathy  with  nature.  It  is  a  sacra* 
mental  fellowship  with  her  grandenr,  a  token  of  the 
restoration  of  that  beautiful  intercourse  which  sin 
interrupted.  Is  there,  then,  no  moral  power  in  a 
great  invention?  Is  the  inventive  spirit  of  the 
age  bringing  nothing  to  humanity  but  piston-rods, 
cranks,  and  complicated  wheels  ?  The  first  thing 
that  God  did  in  the  history  of  the  world  was  to  pre- 
pare a  perfect  home  for  a  perfect  humanity ;  and 
now,  for  redeemed  man,  the  work  of  refitting  the 
earth  to  be  a  suitable  habitation  is  in  progress. 
This  thought  gives  significance  to  inventive  genius 
in  its  relations  to  modem  activity.  Certain  it  Is 
that  an  improving  race  needs  an  improving  world ; 
sure  are  we  that  they  act  and  interact  on  each  oth- 
er; and  hence  the  tremendous  impulse  that  has 
been  communicated  to  mechanical  genius  and  act- 
ive industry  is  a  token  of  a  holier  morality,  a  more 
gentle  and  tender  brotherhood,  a  purer  spirituality 
in  the  ages  awaiting  humanity. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  educative  power 
of  inventions  and  discoveries.  If  these  are  the 
products  of  quickened  thought,  in  turn  they  im- 
part new  life  to  mind.  Men  who  can  not  appreciate 
Plato  and  Milton  can  comprehend  a  steam-engine, 
a  galvanic  battery,  a  telegraph,  and,  whether  crit- 
ics smile  or  scoff,  they  can  feel  the  presence  of  the 
human  soul  in  them.  Then,  too,  as  it  respects  the 
magnificent  discoveries  in  science  that  have  recent- 
ly been  made,  what  an  impetus  have  they  given  to 
the  intellect  of  the  day  t  Inductive  science  is  the 
great  strength  of  this  age,  and  to  what  do  wo  owe 
its  efficiency  as  a  means  of  culture  but  to  those 
vast  discoveries  of  modem  times  that  have  opened 
the  secrets  of  the  universe  to  our  inspection,  and 
imparted  a  meaning  to  our  admiration  of  its  won- 
ders that  was  never  fel t  before  ?  It  has  been  abou t 
two  centuries  and  a  half  since  the  philosopher  of 
St.  Albans  saw  that  men  were  unconscious  of  the 
inheritance  of  knowledge  provided  by  the  bounty 
of  Nature  for  them.  The  title-deed  to  this  more 
than  imperial  wealth  had  been  lost,  and  none  knew 
save  he  where  it  was  to  be  found.  False  to  man, 
he  was  trae  to  nature.  The  impulses  that  moved 
Bacon  to  study  the  principles  of  a  rational  system 
of  philosophy  were  as  pure  and  fresh  as  the  beat- 
ings of  childhood's  heart.  Nature  was  not  to  him 
a  dumb  and  senseless  thing,  but  full  of  life,  instinct 
with  inspiration,  and  offering  a  glad  companion- 
ship to  those  who  sought,  in  a  right  spirit,  her  an- 
cient and  abiding  wisdom.  Poets  have  taught 
men  to  look  on  her  for  beauty,  and  to  draw  a  sol- 
ace for  troubled  hours  from  her  calm  landscapes 
and  silent  skies.  In  her  works,  rising  from  the 
minute  to  the  magnificent,  and  presenting  every 
form,  hue,  and  aspect  that  infinite  variety  could 
make  palpable  to  the  eye,  they  have  found  symbols 
for  truths  else  unexpressed.  The  mysteries  of 
the  soul  have  gone  to  her  for  sympathy  and  sap- 
port,  and  not  gone  in  vain.  Sublimity  and  grand- 
cur,  dwelling  in  men's  minds  but  enfeebled  in  ut- 
terance, have  learned  her  majestic  language  and 
represented  their  selectest  thoughts.  But  no  poet 
over  brought  roan  so  near  to  nature  as  Lord  Bacon. 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth  caught  only  her 
outward  expression  and  employed  it  to  embellish 
their  own  sentiments.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
with  poetry  in  iu  relations  to  the  visible  universe. 
A  glance,  intense  and  rapturous  it  may  be,  but 


only  a  glance,  is  all  that  it  can  bestow  ordinarily 
on  the  face  of  nature ;  and  even  in  those  more  pro- 
tracted communings,  in  which  it  seeks  its  poems 
in  the  material  world  rather  than  create  than  oat 
of  its  own  emotional  thoughts,  poetry  merely  con- 
templates natural  phenomena  as  they  address  the 
imagination.  Nature  mainly  exists  to  the  poet 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  She  is  not  primarily 
his  teacher;  but  when  be  repairs  to  her  presence, 
never  unwelcome,  never  nnrefireshing,  it  is  that 
he  may  enter  on  her  pictorial  galleries  crowded 
with  images  in  nnison  with  his  sentiments  and 
feelings.  Bacon  went  to  Nature  for  other  ends. 
The  practical,  the  useful,  the  philanthropic,  the 
progressive,  these  were  the  principles  he  sought  for 
in  her  works.  Instead  of  thinking  with  Seneca 
that  philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  utilitarian 
objects,  he  conceived  that  it  was  wisely  employed 
if  engaged  in  promoting  the  present  good  of  human 
kind.  The  acute  insight  of  Bacon  saw  that  na- 
ture was  a  vast  storehouse  of  resources,  an  immense 
arsenal  whence  men  might  draw  the  weapons  need- 
ed in  the  warfare  with  ^orance,  poverty,  and  fiw- 
bleness. 

Bacon  taught  the  seventeenth  century  the  sci- 
ence of  thought;  Newton  listened  to  the  authori- 
tative critic  and  imbibed  his  spirit.  Bacon  showed 
where  men  had  erred ;  Newton  kept  his  eye  on  the 
beacon-light,  and  never  lost  for  an  instant  its  warn- 
ing radiance.  Bacon  declared  how  Nature  ought 
to  be  approached — ^the  childlike  temper,  the  rever- 
ent docility,  the  simple  trustingness,  the  waiting 
humility,  the  persevering  energy,  the  invincible 
hopefulness  were  the  attributes  that  he  commended 
in  one  who  should  inquire  in  Nature's  temple; 
Newton  answered  to  the  splendid  ideaL  His  phi- 
losophy was  religion  in  everyday  apparel.  I^  in 
seasons  of  enrapturing  revelations,  it  put  on  its 
worshiping  robes  and  lifted  high  its  psalm-like 
praise,  it  quickly  returned  to  the  attitudie  of  a  dis- 
ciple seated  at  Nature's  feet,  and  breathlessly  hoid- 
ing,  as  one  awe-strack,  the  sublime  thoughts  that 
the  wonders  of  creation  awakened  within  him.  Ba- 
con stated  the  language  in  which  the  oracles  of  Na- 
ture were  to  be  questioned ;  Newton  adopted  it,  and 
was  answered.  Bacon  enunciated  the  cardinal 
maxims  of  modem  science ;  Newton  took  the  ax- 
ioms and  based  on  them  his  demonstrations.  What 
a  glorious  fellowship !  How  mighty  the  summons, 
how  majestic  the  response !  Both  were  giants  of 
thought ;  how  like,  and  yet  how  unlike !  The  one 
was  the  most  magnificent  of  theorists ;  the  other 
was  the  gigantic  genius  of  reality.  If  the  former 
laid  the  sure  foundations  and  erected  the  massire 
superstracture  of  the  temple  of  modem  science, 
the  latter  opened  its  portals  that  the  glory  of  the 
universe  might  enter  and  abide,  for  all  time,  above 
its  dedicated  shrine. 

Both  these  illustrious  men  were  discoverers. 
Bacon  was  a  discoverer  of  thoughts,  and  Newton 
of  facts.  Bacon  worked  within;  Newton  with- 
out. More  perfect  parallelisms  never  existed. 
Acting  in  completest  harmony,  they  have  pro- 
spectively secured  the  material  universe  to  the 
human  mind.  They  were  the  founders  of  the  em- 
pire of  man  over  nature.  Since  their  day  the  hi** 
tory  of  intellect  has  been  a  history  of  progreadTe 
g^wth,  of  fertile  activity',  of  broad  enlargement. 
This  is  not  surprising.  Periods  of  great  discor- 
eries  have  always  been  followed  by  intense  and 
wide-spread  intdlectual  excitement.  Men  start 
into  new  life.    They  have  another  consdonsnes 
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of  power.  They  think  higher  thoughts  atid  are 
ready  for  grander  achievements.  Proclaim  an 
authenticated  truth,  and  the  winds  can  not  bear  it 
fast  and  far  enough.  The  waters  hasten  with  it 
as  precious  freightage.  All  nature  is  in  commo- 
tion to  help  it.  We  never  know,  except  at  such 
times,  what  a  ministr}'  truth  has  in  its  service. 
The  firmament  is  written  all  over  with  fi^rj-  sym- 
bols. The  lost  Pleiad  returns  to  its' forsaken  orbit 
and  Orion  flames  with  new  splendor.  Hidden  elo- 
quence in  men  finds  free  utterance.  Dead  Plato 
and  dead  Cicero  live  again  in  the  philosophy  and 
sentiment  of  the  current  day.  Mind  responds  to 
mind.  All  hearts  are  put  in  sudden  communica- 
tion and  the  electric  thrill  throbs  through  them. 

It  is  apparent,  we  trust,  that  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions have  a  higher  value  than  stock-jobbers 
and  mercenary  calculators  assign  to  them.  They 
rise  above  the  financial  lore  of  political  economy. 
No  less  a  position  belongs  to  them  than  of  most 
important  agencies  in  the  progress  of  human  kind. 
It  is  easy  to  see  this  truth  when,  as  in  the  dis- 
cover}- of  the  New  World  by  Columbus,  it  is  illus- 
trated on  a  grand  scale.  All  know  how  that  event 
gave  the  thoughts  of  men  a  new  direction,  how  it 
infused  vitality  into  trade  and  commerce,  how  it 
called  the  vagrant  imaginations  of  busy  dreamers 
to  realities  more  exciting  than  fiction,  how  it  stirred 
the  hearts  of  the  hopeful  and  the  brave  with  strange 
emotions.  But  in  some  degree,  this  is  what  occurs 
whenever  mind  makes  a  si^al  conquest  and  adds 
a  new  realm  to  its  dominions.  The  geometrical 
discoveries  of  his  age  Aimlshed  Plato  with  the 
means  of  reforming  the  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece.  Jurisprudence  imparted  a  similar  impulse 
to  Rontan  mind.  In  modem  times  great  discov- 
eries have  fixed  new  points  of  departure  for  the 
race.  If  we  take  the  additions  to  human  knowl- 
edge that  have  been  made  by  astronomy,  chemist- 
ry, and  geology,  we  may,  indeed,  map  off  the  vast 
space  which  ^ey  occupy  in  the  positive  science  of 
the  day.  But  who  can  meuure  the  prodigious 
influence  over  mind  which  tney  have  exerted? 
Viewed  in  one  aspect  only,  vix.,  the  development  of 
the  sense  of  the  infinite j  no  one  can  form  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  their  invaluable  utility.  The 
practical  uses  of  these  sciences  in  the  civilization 
of  the  age  are  too  palpable  to  require  notice.  De- 
prive us  of  them,  and  it  would  be  a  catastrophe  al- 
most equivalent  to  a  lapse  into  barbarism.  But 
they  have  rendered  a  far  higher  and  nobler  service 
than  the  senses  or  the  understanding  can  appreci- 
ate. To  estimate  their  true  worth  we  must  fol- 
low them  in  their  magnificent  demonstrations  of 
the  boundlessness  and  glory  of  that  inheritance, 
which  they  have  certified,  on  grounds  independent 
of  religion,  as  the  property  and  theatre  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  They  have  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
the  infinite  within  by  methods  altogether  their 
own.  They  have  cultivated  our  sublimest  in- 
stincts, not  by  imitating  the  art  of  poetry  or  fol- 
lowing  the  lead  of  intuitional  philosophers,  but  by 
the  slow  and  sure  proofs  of  science,  by  a  series  of 
discoveries  in  the  material  universe  that  have 
brought  us  into  close  contact  with  the  infinite. 
This  is  the  great  service  which  modem  science  is 
performing  for  man.  It  speaks  to  the  soul.  It 
speaks  a  language  that  is  as  ancient  as  the  heavens 
of  God.  And  although  it  has  illustrated  and  con- 
firmed the  external  evidences  of  the  Scriptures, 
yet  we  can  not  hold  Its  office,  in  this  particular,  to 
be  comparable  with  the  spiritual  glory  which  it 


has  shed  over  the  hopes  and  aspirations'of  our  re- 
ligious nature.  Man  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
great  thoughts  and  sublime  yeamings.  He  was 
created  to  feel  the  supernatural  within  and  with- 
out him,  and  be  can  not  be  a  man  if  this  sense  of 
the  supernatural  be  dead  or  dormant  in  his  bosom. 
Science  now  befriends  him  in  the  holiest  interests 
of  his  being.  It  dignifies  and  ennobles  his  aims. 
It  calls  out  with  intense  fervency  his  best  feelings. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  science  of  the  nineteenth 
century  holds  firmly  in  its  hand  the  magic  wand 
of  the  imagination.  Truth  is  indeed  stranger  than 
fiction.  New  worlds  are  grander  things  than  new 
poems.  Within  a  few  years  the  *  *  number  of  known 
members  of  the  planetary  s}'stem,*'  says  Professor 
Loomis,  '*  has  been  more  than  doubled.  A  f^net 
of  vast  dimensions  has  been  added  to  our  system ; 
thirty-six  new  asteroids  have  been  discovered; 
four  new  satellites  have  been  detected ;  and  a  new 
ring  has  been  added  to  Satum.'*  Add  to  these 
a9tronomical  results  the  recent  discoveries  of  other 
sciences,  and  then  tum  to  such  magnificent  trains 
of  thought  as  Professqf  Babbage  elaborates  in  the 
moral  of  the  mechanical  principle  of  action  and  re- 
action ;  tum  to  that  ingenious  and  profound  tract- 
ate, ''The  SUrs  and  the  Earth;"  to  the  ''Tele- 
graphic System  of  the  Universe**  as  presented  by 
President  Hitchcock  In  his  "  Religion  of  Geology  ;'* 
and  tell  us  if  science  is  not  expanding  and  cultivat- 
ing the  imagination  far  more  than  poetr}'  or  the 
fine  arts  ?  Take  the  grandest  passage  I  n  the  grand- 
est poem  of  the  world— Paradise  Lost.  Follow 
Milton  in  bis  flight  through  the  universe ;  stand 
with  Uriel  in  the  sun  and  from  his  lofty  watch- 
tower  look  over  creation ;  pursue  the  track  of  the 
Arck-Flend  as  the  air  sinks  oppressed  with  its  pon- 
derous burden,  and  the  stars  pale  their  light  be- 
neath the  shadows  of  his  dusky  hue,  and  you  have 
an  impression  of  sublimity  that  poetry  only  in  its 
highest  moods  is  capable  of  creating.  Fresh  from 
this  wonderful  excursion  of  genius,  visit  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  and  look  through  a  first-class 
telescope.  If  your  mind  is  thoroughly  Informed 
with  astronomical  knowledge,  if  3'ou  have  profound 
sensibilities,  a  quick  Instinct  for  grandeur,  a  sensi- 
tive and  glowing  imagination,  how  your  soul  is 
moved  as  literature  never  moved  it,  at  this  vast 
spectacle  of  silent  and  overwhelming  majesty! 
Such  depth  of  quietude — such  a  fathomless  hush  as 
if  the  departed  Sabbaths  of  earth  had  gathered 
here  their  solemn  peaceftUness — such  subdued  and 
mystic  glory  as  if  escaped  from  the  vailed  splen- 
dors of  Godhead— who  ever  felt  elsewhere  so  close 
an  environment  of  the  infinite? 

<£tiitoi's  (Ensti  Cjiaii. 

THE  splendid  summer  was  loth  to  go.  It  lin- 
gered and  lingered,  spending  profiisely  the 
most  golden  days  to  secure  a  longer  life.  But  no 
sun  is  rich  enough  to  buy  more  than  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  spring  and  winter  and  autumn  have 
their  rights  no  less  than  summer.  Yet  even  Into 
late  September  how  soft  the  air  was,  how  green  the 
fields ;  how  the  earth  seemed  to  enjoy  its  redun- 
dant life,  and  to  roll  languidly  over  in  the  great 
blue  starry  spaces  I  The  harvest  moon  hung  ealm 
and  benignant  in  a  dewy  sky,  and  the  comet  whizzed 
away  from  the  legs  of  the  Bear,  silent  and  remote, 
but  with  an  aspect  of  resistless  motion.  In  the 
trees  and  the  grass,  and  along  the  edges  of  brooks, 
the  crickets  and  katydids  and  their  insect  kin  filled 
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the  still  air  with  •  maltitadinoas  mnnnar,  •  sense 
of  infinite  life  perredingall  natnre,  while  long  and 
bright  on  the  bomished  western  horizon  the  yellow 
twilight  stained  the  sky.  To  raise  the  window  in 
the  morning  and  look  ont,  to  step  into  the  garden 
and  feel  the  early  sun,  to  walk  in  the  woods  where 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  had  the  fiital  dry  rattle 
of  decay,  yet  which  clung  gallantly  still,  and  with 
gathering  hectic  deOed  death  with  the  too  vivid 
complexion  of  life ;  to  stroll  by  the  shore  and  watch 
the  peaceful  green  meadows  beyond  stretching  to- 
ward a  park-like  grove,  or  to  look  seaward  over  a 
plain  descending  so  gradually  as  to  seem  entirely 
level,  and  yet  enough  to  reveal  all  its  tranquil, 
pastoral,  poetic  charms ;  to  hear  the  squirrels  and 
the^ater  birds,  and  to  feel  tirtry  where  the  genial, 
gracious,  benevolent  autumnal  sun ;  this  was  to 
have  a  shook  of  new  life,  so  deep  and  sweet  that 
the  sadness  of  the  season  was  almost  entirely  over- 
borne, and  the  consciousness  of  gathered  harvests 
filled  the  soul  with  peace. 

It  b  not  long  since  we  were  speaking  together 
of  the  coming  of  spring,  'pie  sap  in  the  wood  of 
the  old  Chair  leaps  when  it  stirs  in  the  trees ;  but 
alse  the  contented  croning  of  the  autumn  landscape 
— ^for  the  song  of  the  September  and  October  in- 
sects seeuM  to  be  a  song  of  satisfaction  in  rich  re- 
sults—hums and  drowses  about  it.  What  a  dark 
day  it  is  when  any  human  Easy  Chair— a  stick  of 
any  sort  or  shape — Closes  its  original  sympathy  with 
nature  I  Like  the  Connecticut  stone,  which,  when 
buried  in  the  floors  of  cellars,  does  not  forego  its 
peculiarity,  but  sweats  at  the  coming  on  of  thun- 
der-storms ;  so,  however  buried  in  routine  and  lost 
in  clouds  of  care,  should  the  fellow-feeling  between 
men  and  natnre  be  preserved.  Men  are  sometimes 
startled  by  a  sudden  raising  of  blood — by  a  sudden 
weakness  which  portends  decay;  but  if  a  man  found 
that  he  could  look  upon  a  lovely  child  unmoved — 
that  he  could  see  the  renewing  moon  without  a 
thrill  of  delight— that  he  could  behold  a  fresh  sum- 
mer garlanding  the  globe  with  roses,  and  not  feel 
the  rose  of  joy  blooming  again  in  his  heart— should 
he  not  be  startled  by  the  fear  that  the  life  of  his 
life,  that  the  heart  of  his  heart,  were  touched  and 
tointed? 

The  poets  are  the  men  who  are  strung  in  the 
finest  sympathy  with  the  variations  of  nature ; 
and  yet  mainly  in  modem  times,  as  we  saw  last 
spring.  And  yet  two  hundred  years  ago  dear  old 
Andrew  Marvell,  poet,  patriot,  and  statesman — for 
the  better  the  man  the  better  the  law— could  scarce- 
ly write  without  scenting  his  verses  with  his  gar- 
den. Marvell's  is  one  of  the  loveliest  characters 
in  English  history.  He  had  that  union  of  simplic- 
ity and  geniality  and  enthusiasm,  with  inflexible 
Integrity  and  common-sense,  which  makes  the  no- 
blest man.  Sir  William  Temple  was  a  statesman 
too,  and  loved  gardens.  But  he  was  always  a 
statesman  in  the  garden,  not  a  man.  That  is  to 
say,  he  smacked  of  society  and  courts  while  he  was 
plucking  roses.  But  hear  Marvell  I — the  first  man 
in  Paradise  might  have  sung  with  this  simplicity 
and  zest: 

"What  wondrooB  life  Is  this  I  leadl 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head. 
The  InsciooB  clustera  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  moath  do  crash  their  vine, 
The  nectarine  and  cnrions  peach 
Into  mj  hands  themselrea  do  reach; 
Stnmbllng  on  meloni  as  I  pan, 
Insnared  viih  flotrcn,  I  ikll  on  grmsa**  I 


Wouldn't  you  be  sure  of  the  honesty  and  juMiee 
of  such  a  man*s  mind  and  heart  ?  And  his  hamat 
was  not  less,  nor  his  gravity.  It  is  a  large,  racy, 
sweet  humor;  andwe  willhaveabltof  it,tboQgh 
it  have  no  special  relation  to  any  particular  time 
of  year.  He  is  reasoning  with  *'  His  Coy  Mi»- 
treu:" 

"Had  we  bat  world  enongh  and  time. 
This  oojrneaa,  lady,  were  no  oime. 
We  wooid  dt  down,  and  think  whldi  way 
To  walk,  and  pass  oar  long  loveTe  day. 
Thou,  by  the  Indian  Qange^  rfde 
ShoQidst  rubles  find:  I  by  the  tide 
Of  Homber  would  eomplain.    I  woidd 
Love  yon  ten  yean  before  the  flood; 
And  you  should,  if  70a  please,  refuse 
Till  the  eonveriioa  of  the  Jewa 
My  vegetable  love  shoold  grow 
Vaster  than  empires,  and  mora  dow. 
An  hnndred  Tears  should  go  to  praise 
Thine  eyes,  and  en  thy  forehead  gaze: 
Two  handled  to  adore  eaeh  breast; 
Bat  thirty  thoannd  to  the  rest: 
An  age  at  least  to  every  part; 
And  the  last  age  shoald  show  your  beaiL 
For,  lady,  yoa  deserre  this  state; 
Kor  would  I  love  at  lower  rate.** 

Cowley,  too,  was  quaint  and  stately  in  the  gar- 
den. Bnt  none  of  the  older  poeta,  not  even  the 
greater  ones,  had  a  livelier  and  fresher,  or  mora 
genuine  delight,  in  the  pure  charms  of  the  gardes 
than  MarvelL  And  how  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of 
a  statesman  in  the  stormy  revolutionary  days  of 
England,  perfectly  true  to  the  popular  caiae,  even 
to  that  degree  that  Andrew  Marvdl  may  almost  be 
called  the  father  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ri^^  of  in- 
struction— and  faithfiil,  all  the  more,  to  %  qoiet 
love  of  fhiits  and  flowers.  It  is  like  the  proverb- 
ial simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  repnUican»-«f 
Cindnnatus  upon  his  four  acres— of  Curius  Denta- 
tus  cooking  his  own  vegetables  for  dinner— and  how 
much  simpler  and  more  mi^jestic  in  its  private  and 
secluded  character  than  the  pompous  preference  ct 
Dioclesian,  of  which  Cowley  tells  the  story— Die- 
clesian,  one  of  the  vulgar  and  malignant  emperon 
of  decaying  Borne : 

''Hethinks  I  see  great  Dioclesian  walk 
In  the  Salonlan  garden's  noble  shade, 
Which  by  his  own  Imperial  hands  was  made. 
I  see  him  smile,  methlnks,  as  he  does  talk 
With  the  embamdors,  who  eoma  in  vain 
T*  entice  him  to  a  throne  again. 
*  If  I,  my  friends,*  said  he,  *  shoald  to  yoa  show 
All  the  delights  which  la  these  gardens  grow, 
*Tis  likelier,  much,  that  you  should  with  me  stay, 
Tbaa  *tis  that  yoa  should  carry  me  away; 
And  trust  me  not,  my  friends,  if  every  day 

I  walk  not  here  with  more  ddight 
Than  ever,  after  the  most  happy  sight, 
In  trinmph  to  the  capltol  I  rode 
To  thank  the  Gods,  and  to  be  thought  myaelf  ahaesl 
a  God.'" 

"  Great  Dioclesian**  was  a  common  soldier,  who 
was  made  emperor  and  persecuted  the  Christians; 
and  it  would  be  a  dangerous  inquiry  how  much 
of  the  Salonian  garden  his  own  imperial  hands 
made. 

The  Easy  Chair  can  not  catalogue  the  singen 
who  have  praised  the  autumn  and  its  harvests,  nor 
follow  our  own  poets  who  have  not  been  sikst 
while  the  eloquent  glory  of  the  season  bums  in  all 
the  woods  and  fields.  The  sad  sobriety  of  Bryant*! 
genius  has  l)een  touched  Into  some  of  its  most  cfasr- 
acteristio  strains  by  the  **Pa1L**     He  it  is  who 
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Bays,  ^*Tbe  meUncholydays  are  come,  the  saddest 
of  the  year  ;'*  and  he,  too,  who  pleads,  with  peo^ 
sive  longing : 

"Oh,  Aatnmnf  why  so  soon 
Depart  the  hues  thafc  make  thy  forats  glad. 
Thy  gentle  vind,  and  thy  fair  sunny  noon. 
And  leave  thee  wild  and  sad! 

**Ah,  Hwere  a  lot  too  blest 
Forerer  In  thy  colored  shades  to  stray; 
AaiU  the  tresaes  of  the  soft  southwest, 
To  roTo  and  dream  for  aye; 

**And  leave  the  rain  low  strife 
That  makes  men  mad— the  tog  for  wealth  and  power. 
The  passions  and  the  cares  that  wither  lUii, 
And  waste  its  Uttle  hour!'* 


But  while  the  poets  do  not  foiget  the  aatamn, 
there  is  one  class  whose  especial  festiyal  is  deco- 
rated with  the  splendors  that  stream  over  the  land- 
scape in  September  and  October.  Autumn  is  the 
farmer's  festival.  The  fruit  of  his  fields  makes  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  Nature^s  face  at  this  sea- 
son. The  huge  yellow  pumpkins  and  the  robust 
lazy  squashes  turning  their  *'  fair  round  bellies"  to 
the  sun  and  spreading  their  indolent  chubby  arms 
upon  the  ground— whether  they  glisten  among  the 
uncut  stalks,  heavy  with  golden  com,  or  lie,  like 
crude  ingots,  among  the  harvested  wealth  of  stocks 
—these  lend  that  air  of  ample  maturity  and  full 
fruition  which  lies,  sleek  and  satisfied,  upon  the 
landscape,  and  shows  ua  how  sincerely  the  earth 
is  our  mother. 

And  if  we  needed  any  proof  that  men  are  all 
her  children,  and  therefore  brothers,  we  should 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  the  feast  of  Demeter,  or 
Ceres,  i#held  still  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  Jiill- 
sides  of  America  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  beginning 
of  history  three  thousand  yean  ago  in  Greece, 
whither  tradition,  which  makes  Greece  to  have 
been  settled  from  Egypt,  brought  it  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

The  feasts  of  Bacchus  and  of  Ceres— of  corn  and 
wine — ^have  been  celebrated  in  almost  every  county 
of  every  American  State  during  the  months  that 
are  just  passed.  Sister  of  Jupiter  and  mother  of 
Proserpine,  Ceres  had  all  the  majesty  of  Juno, 
with  a  deeper  sweetness.  Mild  and  matronly, 
she  was  the  mother  of  men  by  being  the  goddess 
of  Agriculture.  The  Greeks  called  her  Demeter, 
and  the  Romans,  Ceres;  but  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  relinquish  a  name  of  pleasant  association, 
3*et  as  the  Romans  were  merely  successors,  imi- 
tators, and  corrupters  of  the  pure  Greek  mytholo- 
g}',  let  us  rather  return,  as  all  the  modem  histo- 
rians and  scholan  are  returning,  and  coll  her,  in 
large  phrase  of  dignity,  Demeter. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  follow  the  in- 
genious speculations  of  those  scholare  in  the  ex- 
planation of  the  old  mythology.  They  are  de- 
termined to  find  an  allegory  in  every  thing,  to  "  spy 
a  great  peard  under  her  muffler,"  wherever  the  af- 
fluent genius  of  man  has  incarnated  his  love,  and 
hope,  and  gratitude.  Thus  the  lovely  legend  of 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine — or  as,  in  obedience  to  the 
scholars,  we  must  henceforth  say,  Persephone— is 
treated  as  a  myth,  merely.  The  old  story  is  ever 
new,  ever  beantifuL 

Persephone  was  on  the  Nysian  ^plain  with  the 
ocean  n^nnphs  plucking  flowers.  She  gathered 
the  rose,  the  violet,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  and 
suddenly  beheld  a  narcissus  of  rare  sizaand  allur- 
ing beauty.     Stretching  her  hand  she  picked  the 


flower,  when  the  earth  opened,  and  Pluto,  or  Al- 
doneus,  arose  in  his  golden  chariot,  seized  her,  and 
bore  her  away.  Her  mother  hears  her  cries,  but 
knows  not  who  has  stolen  her,  nor  whither  he  has 
fled.  But  Helios  betrays  the  secret,  and  tells  her 
that  Zeus  had  permitted  the  rape.  Then  Demeter, 
disgusted,  deserted  heaven,  and  dwelt  among  men. 
But  she  would  not  allow  the  com  to  sprout ;  and, 
threatened  with  the  destraction  of  hb  subjects  on 
the  earth,  Zeus  beseeches  Demeter  to  return  to 
heaven.  She  will  consent  upon  one  sole  condition 
— that  her  daughter  is  restored.  And  the  king  of 
heaven  and  of  men  is  obliged  to  submit,  and  order 
Aldoneus  to  allow  the  return  of  Persephone.  She 
comes  to  her  mother,  but  not  until  she  has  eaten  a 
pomegranate  seed  which  Aldoneus  had  given  her ; 
and  for  that  reason  she  was  compelled  to  return  and 
pass  a  third  part  of  the  year  with  her  infernal  hus- 
band—for Aldoneus  dwelt  in  Hades. 

This  is  one  of  the  legends  which  the  poets  are 
never  weary  of  repeating.  Milton  touches  it,  in 
passing,  with  solemn  grace,  and  one  of  our  own 
younger  poets,  Stoddard,  has  set  the  story  to  most 
modem  music.  It  needs  no  other  explanation  than 
every  exquisite  invention  needs.  It  appeals  to 
the  natural,  human  sympathies,  as  every  legend 
does.  It  gratifies  the  love  of  wonder,  and  the  fine 
taste  for  fable  in  which  the  human  mind  delights. 
It  needs  no  other  key  than  Coleridge's  *' Ancient 
Mariner"  or  Tennyson's  *  *  Lady  of  Shallott."  But 
it  has  been  opened  by  those  who  insist  that  every 
flower,  however  fair,  and  every  fimit,  however 
sweet,  contains  a  seed  which  is  the  final  cause  of 
its  existence — that  beauty  and  flavor  are  but  epi- 
sodes and  accidents. 

They  go  too  far  who  say  that.  Ever}*  step  in  na- 
ture is  intrinsically  as  important  as  the  result  The 
flower  may  be  only  the  sheath  of  seed,  fruit  may 
be  only  a  pericarp ;  but  the  seed  itself  is  only  a  step 
toward  other  flowera  and  other  fruit. 

And  so  the  wise  men  have  decreed  that  Perseph- 
one is  only  seed-coro,  which,  being  cast  into  the 
ground,  remains  hiddenthere  until  it  reappean  upon 
the  surface;  and  although  the  seed-corn  does  not 
delay  to  sprout  for  a  third  of  the  year,  yet  it  is  about 
that  time  firom  the  sowing  of  the  grain  to  its  rip- 
ened fullness  in  the  ear. 

But  when, 

**  In  nunmer  when  the  days  were  long/* 
the  Easy  Chair  journeyed  through  the  soft  land  of 
Sicily,  and  saw,  beneath  the  Sicilian  sun,  the  lons^ 
•livo-sUvered  hill-sides  that  slope  to  the  lovel^ 
vale  of  Enna ;  when,  journeying  toward  the  land 
whose  best  life  remains  in  its  mythology — in  the 
poetry  which  celebrates  it,  and  the  art  which  sprang 
ftrom  it — ^the  Easy  Chair  came  upon  the  enchanted 
domain  of  legend  and  renown,  it  was  not  seed-com 
cast  into  the  ground  and  allegorized  that  he  thought 
of,  but  of  the  virgin  troop  prattling  and  plucking 
flowera  along  that  very  valfr— of  the  benignant  mo- 
ther whose  ample  presence  fills  with  yellow  light 
the  waning  of  the  3*ear — and  of  **  herself,  a  fsirer 
flower,"  whom  the  gloomy  God  bore  ofiT. 

It  is  this  identity  of  sentiment  with  all  times 
and  all  countries  that  makes  the  agricultural  fairs 
so  significant  and  interesting.  The  meeting  of 
farmera  in  any  village,  hanging  up  the  pictures, 
and  the  counterpanes,  and  the  blankets — the  shawls, 
and  mats,  and  sheets  which  have  grown  under  the 
busy  fingere  of  their  families  ;  or  piling  the  vege- 
tables, and  firuits,  and  flowera  which  have  grown 
under  the  skillful  shining  of  the  sun ;  or  ranging 
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their  labor-uving  implements  together  which  have 
grown  under  •  kindly  civilization — all  this  ia  part 
of  the  old,  old  worship ;  a  worship  coe?al  with  man, 
and  founded  in  his  first  necessities. 

The  last  man,  like  the  first,  is  still,  by  distinc- 
tion, the  farmer.  Adam  would  find  more  build- 
ings and  machines  upon  bis  real  estate,  but  the 
crops  would  be  familiar  still,  and,  if  he  had  to  work 
haitier,  perhaps  he  would  worship  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  while  our  dear  deluded  grandma  Eve,  had 
she  only  had  something  to  do,  would  never  have 
listened  to  the  charmer. 

This  year,  in  the  golden  middle  of  September, 
the  Easy  Chair  went  to  one  of  these  genuine  har- 
vest homes.  It  was  a  congress  of  the  county; 
not  of  the  tonguey  men,  the  lawyers  and  politicians; 
nor  of  the  sharp,  shrewd  men,  the  traders ;  not  of 
these  only  or  chiefly,  but  mainly  of  what  is  called 
the  bone  and  sinew,  the  muscle  and  brawn  of  the 
county;  the  men  who  tame  the  earth  and  send 
com  to  the  mill ;  the  men  whose  interest  is  deep- 
est and  strongest  in  the  soil,  consequently,  in  peace, 
order,  and  law. 

They  came  together  with  specimensof  their  year's 
work  in  their  hands.  From  every  comer  of  the 
county  noble  cattle ;  sheep  that  were  mere  walk- 
ing clouds  of  wool ;  porkers,  sleek  and  sumptuous ; 
horses,  that  seem  so  near  and  are  so  dear  to  man ; 
all  the  dependent  and  subservient  animals  moved 
along  the  roads,  with  wagons  laden  with  mirac- 
ulous turnips  and  marvelous  cabbages ;  with  co- 
lossal squashes  and  glistening  tomatoes,  like  Yan- 
kee pomegranates;  with  baskets  heaped  with  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  peaches,  which  to  name  is  to  use 
pulpy,  and  delicious,  and  suggestive  words ;  with 
these,  piles  of  domestic  manufactures,  useful  house- 
hold articles — recalling  not  only  the  days  when  the 
farmer's  wife  span  the  farmer's  clothes,  but  also 
the  laughs,  tears,  blushes,  smiles,  surprises,  all  the 
intermittent  light  and  shadow  of  a  year's  life,  which 
had  been  unconsciously  woven  and  worked  into 
these  demure  and  unreporting  blankets  and  cover- 
lets— all  these  moved  along  the  hills  and  valleys, 
by  the  winding  streams  and  the  wooded  ways  of 
the  county,  gorgeous  as  an  army  with  banners. 
Yes,  and  it  was  an  army — ^the  army  of  civilization, 
and  the  banners  of  peace. 

And  upon  the  spacious  Fair  grounds  tbb  army 
had  encamped.  Upon  every  side  were  the  tents 
^f  plenty— the  sleek  herds — the  horses — ^the  great 
Vegetables— golden  fhiit — ^beautiful  implements. 
Among  them  moved  the  thousands  of  fanners, 
and  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  curiously  sur- 
veying the  domestic  tapestries  that  hung  in  the 
cliief  hall,  and  the  myriad  substantial  products  of 
fireside  industry.  Outside,  shrewd  eyes  were  con- 
templating improvements  in  machines — comparing 
the  new  with  the  old — measuring  experience,  each 
man  with  his  neighbor,  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ty— talking  about  crops  and  methods,  about  seeds 
and  roots,  about  stock  and  poultry ;  and  the  con- 
versation was  quite  as  sensible  and  useful  as  most 
of  the  talking  that  is  done  in  this  world. 

Then  came  the  next  day,  which  repeated  the 
story  of  the  first ;  and  then  the  third,  on  which  it 
unhappily  rained.  It  was  no  shower,  it  was  a 
beating  storm.  The  wind  blew  and  the  torrents 
streamed.  Not  more  eflectoally  does  a  fire-engine 
disperse  a  mob  than  a  storm  scatters  a  crowd.  The 
grounds  were  deserted.  A  few  pertinacious  people 
dung  to  dripping  umbrellas,  and  splashed  and 


waded  in  the  mud.  But  the  Fair  grounds  were  as 
melancholy  as  a  drenched  barn-yard.  The  stod[ 
was  gone,  and  every  thing  that  could  be  removed 
was  safely  under  cover.  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  the  hardest  shower,  a  few 
people  gathered  about  the  platform  in  the  large 
building  of  the  Fair  to  hear  the  annual  address.  1^ 
Easy  Chair  desires  to  be  just  to  the  orator,  but  finds 
it  very  hard.  It  was  close  to  him  and  heard  every 
word,  and  knew  it,  in  fact,  before  it  was  out  oMs 
mouth.  But  when  we  can  not  praise,  silence  is 
charity.  The  audience  listened  kindly  until  tht 
speaker  sat  down.  It  even  apfdanded  him  warm- 
ly, and  asked  for  his  address  to  print  it.  The  Easy 
Chair  blushed  for  him,  and  left  the  hall  with  him, 
and  the  Fair. 

At  the  same  time  all  over  the  country  similar 
meetings  were  held.  They  ought  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all  meetings,  for  they  are  the  fetes  of 
the  great  producing  interest,  and  of  two-thirds  of 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

But  let  an  old  Easy  Chair  say  frankly  to  any 
farmer  who  is  reading  these  lines,  that  edncatioa 
is  the  grand  means  of  increasing  the  dignity  and 
the  profit  of  agriculture.  The  &rmers,  as  a  class, 
are  not  the  cultivated  men  they  ought  to  be.  As 
a  class  they  are  less  well  instructed  in  their  own 
pursuits  than  any  other  dass,  and  there  is  no  call- 
ing in  which  intelligent  instruction  is  of  more  direct 
vidue.  They  are  foolishly  jealous  of  books  and  of 
book-farming,  declaring  that  a  farmer  must  leant 
by  experience.  They  might  as  wisely  say  that  a 
doctor,  or  a  surgeon,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  chemist  must 
learn  by  experience.  So  must  they  all — but  how  ? 
By  learning  the  laws  establisheid  by  the  expe- 
rienoe  of  others,  so  that  their  own  experiAoe  may 
be  of  some  use.  Would  any  f;irnier  who  laughs 
at  **  learning"  how  to  be  a  farmer,  except  by  doing 
as  his  great-grandfather's  great-grandfather  did, 
submit  himself,  when  he  was  stricken  suddenly  SH, 
to  a  green  youth  who  had  never  '*  studied"  medi- 
cine, but  was  going  to  learo  how  by  practidi^? 
The  farmer  would  naturally  cry  out,  *^No,  thank 
you — 1  don't  want  any  body  learning  how  on  me  !* 
And  so  might  the  outraged  earth  say  to  the  fkrmer 
who  proposed  to  farm  without  learning  how,  "  No, 
thank  you — I  don't  want  any  body  learning  how 
on  me!" 

And  these  Fairs  are,  or  ought  to  be,  of  the  great- 
est service  in  this  very  direction.  By  bringing 
men  together,  that  they  may  compare  their  prac- 
tice and  their  theories,  their  machines  and  thdr  re- 
sults, they  are  doing  just  what  boolcs  do,  at  whidi 
they  laugh  so  sneeringly ;  and  wherever  the  Fair 
languishes,  there  farming  will  be  most  likely  to  laxi- 
guish.  Let  the  farmers  show  that  they  are  not 
contented  with  any  less  intelligent  cultivation  in 
their  own  art  and  upon  general  subjects  than  any 
other  class,  and  agriculture  will  become  a  fine  art, 
honored  and  honoring. 

But  while  the  Harvest-home  was  celebrated  in 
so  many  regions,  under  the  yellow  autumn  sun, 
there  was  another  assembly  in  the  same  beautifial 
days,  also  in  the  country,  also  of  fSsrmers,  mechaa- 
ics,  merchants,  and  men  of  every  profession.  The 
Easy  Chair  stumps  about,  seeing  the  worid,  hear- 
ing it  too;  and,  led  by  the  peculiarity  of  this 
assembly,  it  jogged  along  the  beautiful  r»ad  among 
the  harvest  fields,  on  the  loveliest  day  of  all  the 
year  as  it  seemed,  to  hear  and  see  the  world  of 
Richmond  County,  In  the  State  of  New  York  (for 
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every  coonty  in  every  State  is  the  diocese  of  the 
Easy  Chair). 

Yon  know,  of  course,  how  that  connty  has  been 
excited  about  the  Quarantine,  and  the  consequent 
yellow  fever  and  mortality  upon  the  island ;  and 
you  have  all  read,  kind  friends,  with  more  or  less 
shuddering,  the  story  of  the  burning  in  the  calm 
moonlight  of  the  1st  of  September. 

The  meeting  was  a  striking  spectacle  on  that 
soft  September  afternoon.  It  had  been  called  by 
the  great  mass  of  intelligent  and  respectable  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  the  island,  and  the  population 
came  from  eveiy  part  of  the  county  (th^  island  is 
the  county),  from  the  silent  meadows  on  the  west- 
em  kills  toward  Jersey,  from,  the  pretty  banks  of 
the  Elill  Van  Kull  upon  the  north,  fh}m  the  swarm- 
ing shores  of  Southfield,  including  the  towns  about 
the  late  Quarantine,  and  from  the  broad  fields  that 
look  over  the  lower  bay,  and  see  the  ocean  flashing 
against  the  horizon.  They  came  as  New  England 
country  people  come  to  an  ordination  or  a  militia 
mnster,  and  as  all  Americans  come  to  a  political 
mass  meeting,  in  every  kind  of  carriage,  on  horses, 
and  on  foot.  Cloudsof  dust  rising  over  every  road 
Tailed  the  straggling  procession,  as  it  poured  into 
the  county  town — part  village  and  mostly  green 
fields,  as  country  county  towns  are  wont  to  be-— to- 
ward the  court-house.  Under  every  tree,  at  every 
post  and  rail,  to  every  fence,  horses  were  hitched, 
sometimes  unharnessed,  or  quietly  standing  with 
the  carriage.  At  the  tavern  doors  and  in  the  tav- 
ern yards  the  arrival  of  wagons  was  constant,  and 
while  the  horses  were  taken  into  the  stable  for 
something  to  eat,  the  drivers  sauntered  into  the 
tavern  for  something  to— swallow.  The  little  quiet 
town  hoknmed  with  the  eager  voices  of  greeting 
and  expectation,  but  no  kind  of  unseemly  revelry, 
no  intoxication,  no  angry  swearing  or  quarreling, 
were  seen  or  heard.  The  thin  spire  of  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  rose 
among  the  trees  on  the  hill  beside  it,  above  the 
week-day  bustle;  and  as  the  loiterer  stole  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  village  and  leaned  over  the 
church-yard  wall,  his  thoughts  were  soothed  by  the 
grassy  grave-yard,  and  his  mind  allured  to  peace  by 
the  long,  sloping,  green  meadow-land  that  stretch- 
ed away  to  the  water  beyond. 

Richmond  County  never  before  saw  such  a  sight, 
and  few  counties  in  any  of  our  States  have  ever 
seen  it.  The  aspect  of  the  crowd  was  grave  and 
quiet.  They  seemed  to  be  men  who  had  an  earn- 
est purpose,  and  who  understood  it  and  themselves. 
Gradually  the  throng  upon  the  steps  of  the  court- 
house increased.  The  people  constantly  arrived, 
and  while  in  the  lower  rooms  and  hall  of  the  build- 
ing and  in  the  street  in  front  knots  of  men  stood 
together  warmly  conversing,  in  the  court-room 
above  sat  the  committee  gravely  whispering  and 
awaiting  the  hour  of  meeting.  ^ 

At  length  it  came.  The  crowd  was  now  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  persons.  There  was  no  room  large 
enough  to  hold  them,  and  they  poured  along  the 
road  for  a  little  distance,  until  they  reached  a  gen- 
tle green  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  ear- 
riage-maker*s  shop  with  a  large,  .high,  broad  plat- 
form, that  was  already  covered  with  a  group  of 
the  most  respected  citizens  of  the  island ;  and  when 
the  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of 
a  venerable  man — himself  an  old  Quarantine  phy- 
sician— as  president,  the  carriage-maker's  surpass- 
ed the  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Buffalo, 
and  Binghamton,  and  Syracuse,  and  all  other  plat- 
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forms  ever  heard  of  in  the  swift  histor}'  of  our  pol- 
itics— for  it  was  a  platform  upon  which  men  of  ev- 
ery shade  of  opinion  in  every  possible  political  par- 
ty stood  side  by  side. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  the  papers,  and  know 
what  was  done  and  what  was  said.  But  as  the 
Easy  Chair  surveyed  that  great  meeting,  and  fblt 
the  heartiness  of  the  responses,  and  the  universal 
and  sincere  sympathy  with  every  thing  that  oc- 
curred, he  knew  that  no  account  could  ever  repro- 
duce it ;  that  the  aspect  of  a  great  popular  emotion 
in  the  moment  of  its  power  is  beyond  the  poet  even, 
as  it  is  beyond  the  reporter,  to  describe.  And  be- 
ing neither  poet  nor  reporter,  the  Easy  Chair  can 
only  be  glad  that  it  saw  with  its  eyes  and  heard 
with  its  ears. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  even  if  it  were  quite  prop- 
er, to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Quarantine  here, 
although  it  makes,  and  has  for  so  long  time  made, 
so  much  of  the  staple  of  conversation  around  the 
Chair.  The  question  itself  is,  essentially,  first  le- 
gal, and  then  revolutionary.  A  nuisance  may  be 
abated  by  any  body  peaceably,  and  at  the  risk  of 
a  suit  for  trespass  if  it  prove  not  to  be  a  nuisance. 
Whatever  the  law  may  be  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  a  State's  erecting  a  nuisance,  that  law,  if  it  be 
such,  was  expressly  excepted  in  this  case.  The 
buildings  had  been  denounced  by  all  the  proper  au- 
thorities as  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  which  authorizes  the  peaceable 
abatement  of  nuisance,  this  one  was  peaceably 
abated.  There  was  no  noise,  no  riot,  no  injury  to 
persons,  nor  to  other  property.  So  far  as  the 
statement  at  the  meeting  showed,  the  proceeding 
was  covered  by  the  law. 

But  there  is  another  view. 

Granting  that  when  a  law  had  been  passed,  in 
pursuance  of  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  county  and 
the  conviction  of  the  State,  for  the  removal  of  so 
dangerous  a  nuisance  as  a  Quarantine,  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  quiet  citizens  at  their  work, 
ought  to  await  the  action  of  that  law— how  long 
ought  they  to  wait?  How  many  scores  of  them 
must  be  destroyed  by  pestilence  before  they  are 
justified  in  being  tired  of  waiting  ?  Does  it  follow 
that,  if  they  are  so  perishing,  the  removal  will  soon 
take  place  ?  Unfortunately  the  fiicts  are  too  strong 
for  the  supposition.  History  shows  that  there  are 
always  agencies,  even  in  republican  governments, 
sufilciently  powerfU  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the 
laws. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  considered  that 
the  law  had  failed  to  help  them.  They  had  given 
it  every  chance.  It  was  foolish  to  say  it  would 
probably  help  them  next  year.  The  same  thing  was 
said  the  year  before ;  and  a  dozen  more  honest,  in- 
nocent, hard-working  citizens  had  died  in  the  inter- 
im, stricken  at  their  own  hearths.  What  is  a  Quar- 
antine for  ?    To  spread  death,  or  to  save  health  ? 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  decided  that  they 
could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more  lives  in  waiting, 
and  to  assert  the  original  human  right  to  life,  which 
is  anterior  to  law,  and  which  law  exists  to  protect. 
Of  course  it  was  a  revolutionary  act,  and  as  such  it 
must  be  judged.  It  was  revolutionary,  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  at  San  Francisco  were  revolution- 
ary. The  question  is.  Have  any  body  of  people,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  the  right  forcibly  to  protect 
themselves?  If  they  have,  then  they  are  the 
judges  when  they  must  have  recourse  to  that 
right,  and  they  take  it  at  their  own  periL 
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This  was  the  undertone  of  all  the  speeches  that 
pleasant  afternoon.  The  Easy  Chair  confesses 
that  it  kindled  with  them  in  the  warm  sun.  Dear 
to  ever}'  American  heart  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  right  of  the  people.  In  a  law-fearing  land 
like  ours  there  is  little  danger  in  preaching  its  eter- 
nal truth  and  justice.  The  danger  is  in  corrupt- 
ing the  moral  sense  of  the  people  by  declaring  that 
when  every  peaceable,  legal,  patient,  and  persist- 
ent effort  has  been  made  to  procure  the  repeal  of  an 
oppressive  law  in  vain,  then  it  is  wicked  to  resist 
it  forcibly.  To  assert  that  is  to  tear  our  Declara- 
tion, and  to  spit  in  the  face  of  Human  Liberty  and 
Civilization. 

The  Easy  Chair  begs  to  stand  on  its  own  four 
legs,  and  to  commit  nobody.  But  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  people  of  that  rural  county,  calmly  asserting, 
in  the  bright  autumn  afternoon,  the  grand,  car- 
dinal principles  upon  which  all  our  institutions  are 
planted — of  course  asserting  them  at  their  own  risk 
-^here  was  an  inspiration  and  satisfaction  which 
no  other  mass  meeting  ever  afforded  to  this  stumpy 
old  stick. 

Some  friend  sends  to  the  Easy  Chair  the  fol- 
lowing: 

*»  Famxlt  Pbidb.— The  English  hmlly  Vers,  Earls  of 
Oxford,  pretended  to  deduce  its  pedigree  from  the  Bo- 
man  emperor  Ludus  Terns.  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  placed  among  the  portraits  of  his 
ancestors  two  old  heads  inscribed,  Adam  de  Stanhope 
and  JBve  de  Stanhope.  The  French  family  of  the  Duke 
de  LevlB  hare  a  picture  In  their  chateau  in  which  Noah 
Is  represented  going  into  the  ark,  and  carrying  under  his 
arm  a  small  trunk  on  which  is  written,  *Popera  belong- 
ingtothe  Levis  family  T  " 

It  is  certainly  amusing  to  observe  how  far  our 
cousin  John  Bull  carries  his  respect  for  ancestry. 
To  have  an  ancestor — good,  bad,  or  indifferent — 
seems  to  be  the  great  point.  To  be  named  among 
the  Norman  barbarians — to  be  enrolled,  by  name, 
upon  the  list  of  Battle  Abbey — confers  upon  our 
cousin  a  satisfaction  which  seems  incredible  to  peo- 
ple who  care  more  for  the  character  of  an  ancestor 
than  for  the  fact  of  having  had  one.  In  truth,  it 
might  strike  a  thoughtful  man  that  he  may  assume 
the  existence  of  his  ancestors  as  far  back  as  any 
body's.  He  may  not  know  at>out  them,  but  there 
they  are.  And  it  is  a  great  deal  better  not  to  know 
about  them  unless  you  can  know  something  to  their 
advantage.  That  your  ancestor  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  a  king  of  pirates,  who  murdered  your 
neighbor  Jones's  ancestor  of  the  same  period,  who 
was  a  high  private  of  pirates,  is  neither  a  very  il- 
lustrious nor  consoling  scrap  of  information. 

*'But  would  you  not,  O  Easy  Chair!  gladly 
have  the  wood  of  Plato's  garden,  of  the  Stratfoni 
mulberry,  to  your  ancestor?  Could  you  watch,  in- 
curious, the  same  growing  glance  in  your  child's 
soft  face  which  so  long  and  tenderly  you  have 
worshiped  in  some  portrait  of  a  dear  and  sainted 
lady,  dead  centuries  ago  ?" 

Who  shall  dare  deny  it  ?  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
reasoning.  A  man  is  no  better  merily  because  the 
names  and  deeds  of  his  ancestors  are  known  for 
long  ages,  if  he  chances  to  be  an  idiot  himself. 
But  may  he  not  be — if  ho  has  intelligence  and 
imagination  ? 

Is  there  no  such  thing  as  consciously  bearing  the 
honor  of  a  noble  name?  Is  there  no  spur  in  the 
memorial  of  good  deeds  ?  Could  a  man  be  quite  so 
mean  if  his  name  were  Hampden  as  be  might  if  it 


were  Monk?  Would  the  children's  children  of 
Benedict  Arnold  care  to  perpetuate  Uuit  name  ? 

No;  the  private,  and  mystic,  and  inexplicable 
bond  which  unites  us  to  our  kindred  holds  ns  in 
thrall  forever.  The  mere  fact  of  ancestry  is  no- 
thing. Every  body  came  from  the  first  man.  But 
after  the  stream  rises  it  branches,  and  some  branch- 
es stretch  away  and  arc  lost,  but  others  swell  into 
rivers  and  roll  seaward,  sutely  with  extent  and 
majesty  of  flow,  decorated  with  the  cities  and  the 
busy  fields  and  work-shops  which  it  has  encour- 
aged and  occasioned. 

So,  friend  who  sends  the  extract,  might  it  not 
be  with  ancestry  ? 

Yes ;  and  if  in  some  retired  shire  of  England, 
wandering  at  the  will  of  your  fancy  through  the 
summer  beauty  of  that  lovely  land,  you  too  should 
come  upon  some  deserted  mansion,  lordly  in  decay, 
rich  with  traces  of  departed  grandeur,  and  hong 
with  fading,  dropping  portraits  of  heroes  and  qneeo- 
ly  ladies,  and  know  that  you  gazed  upon  your  own 
blood,  would  you  be  all  unmoved,  all  uninspired? 
or  might  a  more  earnest  strain  in  your  life— not  for 
the  sake  of  nobleness  only,  but  out  of  remembrance 
of  those  old,  half-forgotten  parents — betray  that 
the  child  had  gazed  upon  their  portraits,  and  fdt 
his  experience  multiplied  and  enriched. 

OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

How  the  Emperor  and  Empress  hare  made  con- 
quest of  the  Bretons,  and  won  over  all  that  sup^- 
stitious  peasantry',  which  talks  like  the  Welsh,  and 
has  so  long  worshiped  the  memory  of  the  Bonrbonsi, 
for  a  week  past  has  been  staple  of  the  Paris  chaX, 

But  is  the  transfer  of  allegiance  wonderful  ?  Is 
not  the  pomp  of  a  living  Emperor,  and  the  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  a  living  Empress,  grander  and 
more  wondcr-compelling,  in  the  eye  of  dependent 
ignorance,  than  a  golden  ^fteur  de  Hs  or  the  tomb 
of  a  dead  kin<;?  And  the  loyalty  which  b  fed  by 
superstition,  does  it  not  grow  and  change  with  new 
wonderment  ? 

Besides  which,  the  Emperor,  with  that  rare 
shrewdness  in  measurement  of  influences  which 
distinguishes  him,  had  not  forgotten  to  win  over 
the  priesthood  of  the  most  priest-ridden  district  of 
France.  The  Bretons  all  love  churches,  and  sur- 
plice, and  ecclesiastic  tradition;  so,  when  the 
priests  welcomed  the  monarch,  and  burned  flatter- 
ing incense  liefore  him,  what  should  the  well- 
taught,  innocent  Bretons  do  but  clap  their  hands 
and  admire  and  rejoice  ? 

So  much  easier  this  than  to  be  sulky  and  rebel ! 
Life  is  so  short;  fetes  are  so  rare;  an  Imperial 
pageant  is  so  grand ! 

Therefore,  if  the  Moniteur  may  be  trusted,  the 
Bretons  have  all  become  Imperialbts.  At  least 
there  is  life  and  energy  in  this,  and  not  the  dead 
bonds  only  which  have  tied  them  thus  far  to  Bour- 
bon traditions. 

Meantime  we  recall,  M'ith  a  half-sigh  fbr  the  Im- 
perial hopes,  how  the  Due  de  Nemours,  in  the  days 
that  went  closely  before  the  Bevolutioa  of  Feb- 
ruary, made  a  tour  through  Brittany,  and  how 
the  people  shouted  welcome  every  where,  and  the 
priests  made  flattering  discourses,  which  in  a  mouth 
were  forgotten,  in  the  trimming  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic ship  to  catch  the  breath  of  Revolution.  This 
French  Church  may  be  founded  upon  a  rock,  bat 
it  has  a  great  many  fronts ;  and  they  who  keep  tlie 
keys,  like  the  first  key-keeper,  are  prone  to  deny  a 
fallen  master. 
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The  fact  is,  a  good  bite  from  the  State  crib  makes 
strong  Imperialists  here,  as  it  does  strong  Adminis- 
trationists  at  home.  What  right  have  we  to  declaifti 
against  the  zealous  priests  and  peasants  of  Brittany  ? 

So,  through  that  green  and  pleasant  country — 
which  is  not  all  plain-land,  with  stifT  lines  of  pop- 
lars— the  Imperial  family  has  come  back  to  pass  a 
first  Sunday  of  rest  at  St.  Cloud.  In  their  ab- 
sence the  Napoleon  Fete  has  come  and  gone,  with 
its  thousands  of  lampions,  its  red  and  green  arches 
of  waving  light  stretching  fh>m  the  Tuileries  gar- 
den to  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  its  free  theatres,  its 
mountebanks,  its  beer,  and  froth  of  all  kinds. 

Count  Walewski  closed  the  day  (Sunday)  with 
a  great  banquet  at  the  II6tel  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
M.  Delangle,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior,  has 
made  himself  far  less  obnoxious  than  his  militar}* 
predecessor.  Since  liis  advent  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  he  has  not  sent  the  newspapers  a  single 
avertissemt  ntj  nor  inflicted  a  single  penalty  on  them ; 
but  if  he  has  not  adopted  unnecessary  rigor,  he  has, 
on  the  other  hand,  shown  no  disposition  to  give  the 
press  even  a  moderate  amount  of  liberty.  As  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  he  has  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  Prefects,  in  which  he  recommends  to  them  the 
utmost  vigilance  in  watching  the  Departmental 
journals,  and  enjoins  them  especially  to  prohibit 
all  the  journals  from  publbhing  any  details  on  the 
person  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  and  on 
their  private  life,  with  the  exception  of  what  ap- 
pears in  the  Moniteur,  The  Minister  also  prohib- 
its the  papers  from  publishing  any  letter  from  the 
princes  belonging  to  the  ex-royal  families,  or  from 
the  members  of  the  former  Legislative  Assemblies. 
To  all  these  prohibitions  the  Minister  adds  anoth- 
er— that  they  shall  not  criticise  the  acts  of  any 
public  functionaries.  This  silence,  which  is  im- 
posed upon  every  one,  with  respect  to  the  abuses 
of  the  adminbtration,  makes  the  position  of  the 
functionaries  a  pleasant  one.  On  no  side  have  they 
to  apprehend  blame  or  repression  from  the  public 
censors,  and  when  their  abuses  of  power  come  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  Government  they  have  always 
the  excuse  of  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  powers 
that  be.  The  excesses  committed  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  incessant.  The  greater  number  of  them 
remain  unknown,  and  the  victims  find  it  prudent 
to  bow  in  silence  under  the  yoke  of  the  functiona- 
ries. Some  of  these  abuses  transpire  from  time  to 
lime,  when  the  individuals  who  are  the  objects  of 
them  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  bring  them  before 
the  Council  of  State.  This  has  taken  place  lately. 
The  Council  of  State  had  its  attention  drawn  to  a 
number  of  complaints  relative  to  the  last  general 
elections.  These  complaints  allege  and  show  the 
most  incredible  abuses  on  the  part  of  the  Prefects; 
but  the  Council  of  State  will  not  censure  the  func- 
tionaries against  whom  complaints  are  brought  if 
they  have  been  successful  in  returning  the  Govern- 
ment candidates.  A  few  days  ago  the  Council  of 
State  had  another  matter  of  great  gravity  brought 
before  it.  The  Prefect  of  the  Sarto  had  endeavored 
to  force  a  free  mutual  benefit  society  lo  receive  a 
president  and  secretary  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  society  declined  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand, and  was  consequently  dissolved  by  the  Pre- 
fect, who  assumed  to  himself  the  power  of  dbsolv- 
ing  the  society  in  question  and  establishing  anoth- 
er, to  which  he  handed  over  the  funds  of  the  soci- 
ety which  he  had  dissolved  by  force.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  ex-society  brought  a  complaint  tn  abus 
de  pouvoir  before  the  Council  of  State.     A  very 


warm  discussion  took  place.  The  Councilors  of 
State,  MM.  Marchand,  Blondel,  and  Boulatignier 
characterized  the  conduct  of  the  Prefect  with  great 
severity,  as  having  committed  a  grave  attack  on 
the  rights  of  private  property.  M.  Baroche  efi- 
deavored  to  support  the  Prefect ;  but,  after  some 
very  stormy  discussions,  the  majority  pronounced 
a  decbion  annulling  the  act  of  the  Prefect,  and  or- 
dering the  restitution  of  the  confiscated  property 
into  the  hands  of  the  liquidators  of  the  dissolved 
society. 

But  it  is  only  some  party  of  influence  that  can 
succeed  in  bringing  before  the  Council  of  State  the 
tyranny  of  the  Prefects. 

M.  DB  Lamartixe  has  again  appealed  to  public 
sympathy,  in  an  elaborate  reply  to  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  him,  and  to  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  urged  against  the  proposed 
subscription  in  his  behalf. 

Any  impartial  reader  of  this  letter  must  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  fully  established  the  point,  that 
it  has  been  customary  in  France  to  offer  and  to  ac- 
cept pecuniary  offerings  from  literary  admirers. 
It  had  been  said  in  the  Univert  that  Chateaubriand 
would  never  have  taken  a  farthing  in  thb  way. 
M.  de  Lamartine  gladly  and  triumphantly  seizes 
on  the  instance  adduced.  He  recalls  to  the  recol- 
lection of  his  critic  that  Chateaubriand  opened  a 
subscription  in  1818,  to  sell  at  a  fancy  price,  by 
lottery,  his  estate  and  residence  in  the  Valine  aux 
Loups.  Of  thb  lottery,  it  is  true,  only  three  tick- 
ets were  taken,  and  those  by  three  political  op- 
ponents. The  Restoration  paid  Chateaubriand's 
debts  twice,  while  M.  de  Lamartine  never  allowed 
any  Government  to  pay  his.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Chateaubriand  was  four  times  Embas- 
sador and  once  Minister,  with  salaries  amounting 
to  800,000  francs  in  his  principal  embassies,  and  that 
he  also  enjoyed  the  pension  of  a  peer.  Lastly,  he 
opened  a  subscription  for  his  posthumous  memoirs 
at  the  price  of  50,000  francs,  with  an  annuity  of 
20,000  fi-ancs  for  himself  and  a  reversion  of  12,000 
francs  yearly  to  hb  widow.  Foy,  Lafitte,  and  Du- 
pont  de  TEure  have  all  accepted  substantial  proofs 
of  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  their  supporters 
and  admirers;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  may  there- 
fore lay  an  undeniable  claim  to  be  only  following 
a  well-established  method  of  relieving  himself 
when  he  lets  it  be  known  that  he  will  accept  what- 
ever may  be  offered  him. 

When,  however,  we  pass  firom  this  broad  ground 
to  the  narrower  ground,  where  M.  de  Lamartine 
meets  his  critics  in  points  of  detail,  we  can  not  say 
that  he  seems  to  us  equally  successful.  He  says 
it  has  been  objected  to  him  that  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  replies  that' 
if  this  were  true,  he,  at  any  rate,  fairly  employed 
a  revolution  to  overturn  a  government  established 
by  a  revolution,  and  that  it  ill  becomes  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  of  July  to  cast  in  his 
teeth  that  he  contributed  to  a  revolution.  This 
curious  argument  takes  for  granted  that  all  revo- 
lutions are  equally  advantageous.  If  M.  de  Lam- 
artine had  permitted  himself  a  moment's  reflection 
he  must  have  seen  that  a  supporter  of  constitution- 
al liberty,  although  he  approved  of  a  revolution  by 
which  constitutional  liberty  was  established,  need 
not  be  supposed  to  approve  equally  of  one  by  which 
it  was  overturned  ;  and  that  when  asked  to  give 
money  to  help  a  man  alleged  to  have  been  distin- 
gnished  by  his  eflTorts  to  do  away  with  the  system 
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of  moderate  freedom,  the  Constitutionalist  may  but- 
ton up  his  pocket,  not  because  the  Revolution  of 
1848  was  a  revolution,  but  because  it  was  a  revo- 
lution that  pracUcally  tended  to  a  degrading  mili- 
tary despotism. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  also  been  charged  with 
squandering  considerable  sums  of  money ;  and  to 
this  he  replies,  first,  that  at  present  he  lives  verj* 
economically ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  has  only  been 
guilty  of  a  "  folly  of  the  heart,"  and  given  way  to 
a  **  madness  that  may  be  called  holy."  This  is 
merely  saying  that  his  extravagance  has  not  been 
of  a  purely  selfish  kind.  We  may  fonsi  a  higher 
impression  of  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  not 
spent  money  solely  on  his  own  pleasures ;  but  still 
extravagance  of  any  sort  is  an  iigustioe,  and  H.  de 
Lamartine  has  been  unjust  both  to  himself  and  to 
the  many  persons  who  have  a  sincere  respect  for 
him  and  his  writings.  It  may  be  an  injustice  that 
is  easily  pardonable ;  but  a  public  man  who  asks 
for  pecuniary  assbtance  is  always  in  some  degree 
in  a  wrong  position  when  his  embarrassment  has 
been  of  his  own  creating.  All  that  can  be  fairly 
said  is  that  M.  de  Lamartine  has  never  done  any 
thing  dishonorable,  which  could  debar  him  firom 
taking  advantage  of  the  French  custom  of  accept- 
ing this  sort  of  support ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  sympathise  with  his  warmth  of  language  and 
tone  when  he  declares  that  he  will  have  no  altern- 
ative but  to  quit  France  if  his  appeal  shall  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

Of  operatic  matters,  and  the  theatres,  let  us  make 
this  mention :  Tamberlik  is  engaged  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  at  the  pretty  large  salary*  of  forty  thousand 
francs  for  sixteen  representations;  there  is  an  u/ 
diexe  which  does  not  £dl  to  be  productive  to  its  for- 
tunate possessor.  There  are  no  longer  any  chil- 
dren. The  collegians  of  our  time  permit  them- 
selves to  get  medals  struck  and  to  dispense  glory. 
The  students  of  the  College  Louis-le-iGrrand  have 
just  sent  M.  Sivori  a  medal,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  concert  which  that  violoncellist  gave  them 
on  the  8th  of  July  last,  in  the  hall  of  their  college. 
The  Opera  must  not  be  joked  with.  The  singers 
sing ;  but  they  fight  also.  M.  Belval,  an  artist 
of  that  bouse,  has  sent  his  seconds  to  M.  Felicien 
David,  because  that  eminent  composer  had  given 
a  part  to  M.  Obin  which  he  bad  promised  to  Bel- 
val, in  the  Dernier  Jour  d^Herculaneum,  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  supposed  that  the  affair  will  have  serious 
consequences.  This  new  work,  promised  under  the 
title  which  we  have  indicated,  by  the  author  of  the 
PerU  dtt  BresUf  is  no  other  than  the  opera  prom- 
ised originally  under  the  title  of  the  Dernier  Juffe- 
ment ;  the  decorators  not  being  able  to  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  representing 
the  Last  Judgment  (at  which,  be  it  understood, 
none  of  them  have  yet  been  present).  M.  M^ry, 
the  author  of  the  words,  was  forced  to  modify  his 
poem,  and  to  descend  to  a  level  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  imagination  of  the  painters.  The 
Bouffes,  under  the  direction  of  Offenbach,  having 
left  Berlin,  are  now  drinking  the  waters  at  Ems, 
and  will  resume  their  position  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Rue  Choiseuil  on  the  1st  of  September. 

With  respect  to  the  other  theatres  there  is  no- 
thing new,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  a/ome  mirobolanfe  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
called  Le  FiU  de  la  Belle  au  Bui$  Dormant^  written 
by  three  fortunate  authors,  L  Thiborst,  Siraudin, 
and  Choller,  and  played  by  Hyacyathe  and  comic 


actors,  fjutdem  nasi;  the  engagement  at  the  Pre- 
Catalan,  since  Tuesday  last,  of  a  troop  of  English 
comic  actors ;  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  director 
of  the  Ambigu  to  attract — feminine  spectators.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  bill  of  thb  latter  house  you  may 
read  the  following  notice :  **  All  the  ladies  snppli^ 
with  a  ticket  at  the  first  bureau  will  receive,  on  en- 
tering, a  fan.**  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  bill  adds : 
**  representing  one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the 
drama  Lee  Fugitift."  Another  theatre  is  about  to 
present  a  nosegay  to  every  lady  who  will  please  to 
honor  the  house  with  her — money.  The  successes 
of  the  Boulevards  are  still  the  same.  The  Har6- 
chal  de  Yillars,  who  continues  to  lose  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  a  la  caatonnade,  and  Jean  Bart,  meta- 
morphosed into  a  Sgagnardle,  and  frothing  up  the 
waves  of  the  sea  (of  the  Porte  St.  Martin)  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  putative  lover  of  his  wife,  while  all 
the  time  performing  his  service  to  the  king ;  but  at 
the  fifth  act  appears  a  ship  of  the  line,  which  requires 
from  the  patience  of  the  audience  an  entreat^,  of 
half  an  hour  to  set  it  afloat,  and  to  get  up  a  tem- 
pest— of  applause.  Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
M.  Raphael  Felix,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian  who  died  lately,  to  renew  in  the  prov- 
inces the  exploitation  which  he  has  already  accom- 
plished,  of  the  ship  in  the  FUs  des  la  Nuit ;  but  with- 
out doubt  he  is  too  busy  at  the  present  moment, 
for  he  is  getting  ready  for  the  quart  d'&eure,  and  is 
preparing,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Jules  Jantn, 
for  the  publication  of  a  book,  to  be  called  Made- 
moixUe  Rachel  et  la  Tragedie,  This  is  a  pious  la- 
bor, on  which  we  can  not  but  congratulate  him. 
Besides  this,  he  is  organiring  another,  which  de- 
serves  some  attention,  namely,  the  foundation  of  a 
theatrical  and  artistical  bank,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  to  directors  of  theatres  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  advances  required  for  their  artists, 
and  for  their  traveling  expenses.  We  only  hope 
that  love  of  the  arts  may  be  the  sole  motive  which 
has  led  to  this  idea. 

The  Com^die  Fran^aise  win  perliaps  have  a  dra- 
ma from  Madame  George  Sand.  They  say  that 
the  subject  of  it  is  selected  from  the  Roman  his- 
tory. The  theatrical  works  of  thb  extraordinary 
woman  excite  particular  interest,  because  it  is 
known  that  the  author  of  Consuelo^  LeUa^  Indi^ma^ 
and  80  many  other  remarkable  romances,  pursues  a 
theory  of  dramatic  reform  which  has  hitherto  been 
received  with  more  or  less  benevolence  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  critics,  and  been  crowned  with  more  or 
less  success.  In  any  case,  a  drama  from  Madame 
Sand  can  not  fail  to  have  the  merit  of  being  a  lit- 
erary and  well-written  work — which,  for  a  long 
time  past,  has  very  rarely  been  the  case  at  any 
theatre,  not  even  excepting  the  Theatre  Fran9aK 

Literature  having  abandoned  the  boards  the 
dramatic  art  naturally  degenerates.  The  actors 
are  no  longer  what  they  were  in  former  times.  On 
thb  account  they  are  not  going  to  appoint  a  new 
aocietaire  in  place  of  Ansel  m  Bert,  whose  death 
was  announced  a  short  time  since,  and  who  wis 
the  type  of  noble  fathers.  The  foyer  of  the  Tb^i- 
tre  Fran9ab  b  shortly  to  be  ornamented  with  bis 
bust  in  marble.  Thb  bust,  which  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  sculptor  Maindron,  after  a  photograph 
by  Richebourg,  b  to  be  presented  to  the  Theltre 
Fran^ab  by  the  members  of  a  society  of  which  An- 
selm  Bert  and  the  two  artists  in  question  were  also 
members,  and  which  is  called  *'  La  Sodete  de  Jen- 
di.*'  This  society  b  simply  a  club  formed  of  four-- 
teen  men  of  talent,  who  meet  (moe  a  week  to  smoke, 
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drink,  and  discourse  de  omnibus  rehut  et  quibusdam 
alii*. 

The  Th^tre  Fran^ais  has  Just  conclnded  an  en- 
gagement with  Madame  Emilie  Guyonj  who  had 
BO  much  success  last  winter  at  the  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin, as  the  mother  of  Jack  Sheppard  in  the  Cheva- 
liers da  BrouiUard.  She  is  the  widow  of  Gnyon, 
who  was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  actor  at  tlie  Am- 
bigu,  and  afterward  at  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais.  He 
was  an  actor  of  considerable  talent,  who  in  his 
time  divided  public  favor  with  Bocage,  Frederick 
Lemaitre,  and  Melingue.  The  Gaiti  has,  on  its 
side,  engaged  Madame  Doche,  the  famous  Dame 
aux  Cornelias,  She  is  to  play  the  principal  part 
in  a  drama  entitled  La  Bigamey  a  continuation  of 
the  contagion  which  exista  just  now  in  the  the- 
atres. In  the  stage  world,  just  now,  marriage  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  Thus  you  have  seen  that  at 
the  6ait6  they  are  preparing  to  perform  a  double 
marriage.  The  Vaudeville  is  rehearsing  a  piece 
of  which  the  author  is  the  son  of  a  vaudetnttiste  of 
renown,  M.  Jaine,  fils.  His  play  is  simply  to  be 
called  Le  Mariagt,  And  the  Od6on  is  to  reopen 
on  the  Ist  of  September  with  Le  Mariage  de  Vadl, 
by  M.  Am6d^e  Roland,  the  eo^editor  of  a  paper 
called  Diog'me, 

TnosB  interested  in  the  African  explorations  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  (and  who  is  not  ?)  will  read  with 
interest  this  first  report  of  the  arrival  of  his  little 
squadron  off  the  Zambesi : 

**  The  weather  has  been  delightful ;  no  sign  of 
fever ;  in  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  delusive  than 
the  belief  that  this  is  the  region  of  death.  We 
found  ourselves  off  the  Great  Zambesi,  in  the  Pearly 
on  May  14 ;  but  the  river  being  rough  and  the  wind 
f^h,  we  did  not  attempt  to  land  until  the  next 
day,  when  the  Hermes  hove  in  sight ;  and  as  it  had 
been  decided  by  the  expeditionists  that  the  great 
river  would  be  more  easily  reached  by  the  West 
Luabo,  and  less  risk  run,  than  by  entering  the 
Zambesi  at  once,  where  the  bar  is  shallow  and  the 
surf  heavy,  we  decided  for  West  Luabo,  accom- 
panied by  the  Hermes.  It  was  low  water  when  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  the  sea  in  a 
state  of  fury  right  across  its  mouth ;  so  we  waited 
till  3  P.M.,  when,  the  water  having  risen  six  feet, 
we  made  a  run  for  it  in  the  Pearl  (her  captain 
showing  much  pluck),  and  got  over  the  bar  (which 
just  broke),  two  and  a  quarter  fathoms  being  the 
least  water  we  found.  Upon  entering  the  points 
of  the  river  a  fine  sheet  of  water  opened  out,  the 
shores  of  which  are  densely  clad  with  mangrove 
and  other  tropical  trees ;  but  the  river^s  banks  were 
quite  level,  and  elevated  only  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  spring  tide  level.  This  feature  is  uni- 
versal throughout  the  delta.  We  anchored  for  the 
night,  and  at  day-dawn  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  the 
operation  of  hoisting  out  the  steam-launch  was 
commenced.  I  started  off  with  two  Kroomen  and 
three  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  survey 
the  estuary,  and  get  astronomical  observations. 
Captain  Bedlngfield  and  myself  acting  as  leads- 
men. We  did  our  work  by  5  p.m.,  and  returned 
to  the  Pearl  just  as  the  centre  and  heaviest  part  of 
the  launch,  weighing  five  or  six  tons,  was  going 
out.  All  went  well ;  and  at  sunset  we  gave  three 
cheers,  and  joined  the  fore  part  of  the  launch  to  the 
middle,  and  so  ended  the  first  day.  We  found  a 
group  of  eight  hippopotami  living  in  a  creek  just 
at  our  observation  spot,  and  they  by  no  means  ap- 
proved of  our  intrusion.     We  fired  at  them,  heard 


the  bullets  strike  their  heads,  but  they  only  grunt- 
ed, sank  down  and  rose  again,  again  to  receive  an- 
other leaden  salute  with  the  like  indifierence.  I 
measured  the  foot-prints  of  these  animals  on  the 
stiff  clayey  bank  of  the  river,  and  found  them  fif- 
teen to  sixteen  inches  and  twelve  inches.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone declares  their  fiesh  to  be  delicious,  and 
very  similar  in  flavor  and  delicacy  to  sucking- 
pig.  I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  hippopotamus 
ham.  Having  got  all  ready  for  forward  work, 
such  as  tr}*ing  the  launch,  testing  the  compasses, 
etc.,  we  left  our  first  anchorage  on  the  20th  of  May, 
with  the  launch  ahead  to  lead  the  way.  We  soon 
g^t  aground  about  seven  miles  up  the  river,  but 
did  not  remain  long  there,  and  by  6  p.3I.  had  ad- 
vanced a  good  many  miles  from  the  sea,  where  we 
anchored  in  six  fathoms  for  the  night.  We  found 
the  river  more  than  anticipation  had  pictured  it  to 
be— broad,  deep,  and  flowing  with  riverly  strength, 
which  raised  our  hopes  far  beyond  what  they  had 
formerly  been  for  success  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Vain  hopes,  too  soon  to  be  confronted  with  reality, 
in  the  shape  of  reeds  and  bullrushes  right  across 
the  river!  The  mosquitoes  began  to  be  very 
troublesome.  I  saw  and  closely  examined  six 
different  species,  all  venomous  and  brutally  fero- 
cious ;  but  we  found  that  by  keeping  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river  our  sufferings  were  somewhat  alle- 
viated." ^ 

Sib  William  Nafikr  has  just  now  edited,  in 
London,  a  posthumous  work  of  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  being  a  historical  romance,  entitled  *'  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.**  In  a  preface  the  editor  in- 
sinuates that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  indebted  to  a 
sight  of  this  manuscript  for  the  hint  and  the  ma- 
teriel of  his  story  of  Harold.  A  trenchant  notice 
in  the  Saturday  Review  says :  "  The  development 
of  the  butterfly  out  of  the  grub  is  very  wonderful ; 
but  snch  a  transformation  would  be  a  trifle  to  the 
development  of  the  truth,  the  vigor,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  Harold  out  of  the  utter  rubbish  of  *  Will- 
iam the  Conqueror.* 

"  The  whole  tale,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  wild, 
extravagant,  and  what  is  called  *  melodramatic* 
It  is  ushered  in  by  an  absurd  preface,  under  the 
name  of  *  Peter  Grievous,*  which  the  «editor  in- 
forms us — we  should  not  have  found  it  out  for  our- 
selves— has  some  reference  to  the  real  or  supposed 
ii\justice  endured  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  when  the  former  was 
Resident  of  Cephalonia,  and  the  latter  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  thread- 
bare device  of  having  found  an  ancient  MS.  is  re- 
peated for  the  thousand-and-first  time,  and  the  story 
is  supposed  to  be  dictated  by  William  Mallet  in 
his  hundredth  year  to  Wace  in  his  boyhood.  As 
the  editor  tells  us,  '  sarcastic  political  irony  runs 
through  the  romance  of  **  William  the  Conqueror ;" 
it  was  excited  at  the  time  of  writing  by  the  Reform 
agitation.*  That  is  to  say,  ever  and  anon  the  tale 
stops  for  the  author — sometimes  in  his  own  person, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  William  Mallet — to  quiz 
sometimes  the  eleventh  century  and  sometimes  the 
nineteenth.  Now^all  this  is  just  as  it  should  not 
be.  In  such  a  tale  as  this  we  do  not  want  any 
thing  about  Sir  Charles  Napier  or  Sir  Frederick 
Adam ;  we  do  not  want  any  thing  about  the  Re- 
form Bill  or  the  New  Poor  Law ;  but  we  want  a 
true  and  vivid  portraiture  of  two  of  the  mightiest 
men  that  ever  walked  God*8  earth — William  the 
Bastard  and  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine.    This  we 
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get  from  tho  hands  of  Sir  Edward  Balwer  Lytton 
— we  do  not  get  it  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  In  the  latter,  the  real  exploits  of  the  two 
heroes  are  altogether  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  violent- 
ly improbable  adventures  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate characters.  Everj'  man  is  constantly  on 
the  point  of  being  murdered,  and  every  woman  of 
being  ravuhed,  only  William  or  Harold,  or  some- 
times William  and  Harold  together,  are  sure  to 
appear  miraculously  to  rescue  them.  Now  we 
have  no  doubt  that  life  in  the  eleventh  century 
was  considerably  more  exciting  than  life  in  the 
nineteenth;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  people, 
even  then,  lived  the  sort  of  life  of  perpetual  prod- 
igy- which  Sir  Charles  Napier  depicts.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  there  were  a  good  many  days  on 
which  Duke  William  had  nothing  to  do  but  ride 
after  his  hawks,  and  the  Duchess  Matilda  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  still  at  her  tapestry.  But  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  tale  is  at  least  a  commentary  on  the  doc- 
trine that  *  neither  the  greatest  of  kings  nor  the  best 
of  men  are  more  exempt  from  violence  than  from 
natural  death.'  The  more  exalted  his  personages 
the  greater  the  scrapes  they  get  into.  One  ruffian 
has  actually  the  good  luck  to  carry  off  at  one  swoop 
the  wife  of  William  and  the  mistress  of  Harold. 
The  mass  of  errors  in  names,  incidents,  and  the 
like,  and  the  amazing  extent  to  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  has  drawn  upon  his  own  imagination,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  wonderful  accuracy  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton." 

A  VERT  spirited  and  somewhat  embittered  dis- 
cussion is  occupying  the  London  journals  anent  the 
opening  of  the  Sydenham  Gardens  upon  Sunday. 
A  vote  of  the  stockholders  has  declared  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  alleged  that  not 
one  half  of  the  stockholders  voted  at  all,  and  stren- 
uous efforts  are  being  made  to  defeat  the  plan. 

A  Sunday  National  League  has  been  formed, 
abetted  by  the  Examner^  Leader^  and  other  liberal 
papers,  to  defeat  Sabbatarian  restrictions.  This 
National  Sunday  League  challenge  the  Sabbatarian 
or  Hebrew-Christian  party  to  prove — 1.  That  the 
contemplation  of  beautiful  objects  of  nature  and 
of  art  has  upon  Sundays  a  worse  effect  than  upon 
other  dajrs.  2.  To  explain  by  what  means  the 
people  may  infallibly  discriminate  between  a  tune 
good  for  Sunday  and  one  good  for  Monday  or  other 
week  days.  3.  To  explain  why  it  vigood  on  Sunday 
to  read  in  the  Bible  about  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  and 
bad  to  go  to  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  order  to  see  the  objects  referred  to  in  the 
sacred  book.  4.  Why  it  is  good  on  Sunday  to  read 
in  the  Bible  about  the  lilies  of  Jerusalem,  and  wick- 
ed to  look  upon  the  buttercups  of  England.  5.  To 
define  accurately  what  may  and  what  may  not 
be  done  on  Sunday.  6.  To  explain  how  it  is  that 
cooking  the  hot  dinners  and  making  the  clergy- 
man's bed,  and  driving  the  Bishop's  coach  on  Sun- 
day are  pious  or  permissible  actions,  while  con- 
ducting an  excursion  train  or  driving  the  poor  man's 
vans  are  deadly  sins.  7.  To  show  Divine  au- 
thority for  establbhing  the  sort  of  Sabbath  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  contend  for,  on  any  day  or 
at  any  period.  8.  To  show  Divine  authority  for 
transferring  the  obligation  of  any  Old  Testament 
Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  9.  To  show  Divine  authority  for  altering 
the  old  Eastern  mode  of  reckoning  the  conunence- 
ment  of  days,  and  exactly  what  change  was  per- 
mitted, so  that  wo  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the 


precise  hour  at  which  secular  things  beconne  sinfol 
and  again  become  lawful.  10.  To  prove  that  vbst 
they  call  Sabbath-keeping  is  a  caiise  of  the  pros- 
perity of  nations,  or  that  Sabbath-breaking  ia  the 
ccaue  of  their  decline.  11.  To  account,  upon  Sab- 
batarian principles,  for  the  prosperity  of  England, 
when,  according  to  the  census  on  the  Sunday  in- 
vestigated, 4,105,797  persons  were  absent  from  the 
morning  services  in  churches  and  chapels  **  tntAo^ 
cause  of  inabiliiyy*^  5,569,114  were  so  absent  from 
the  afternoon  services,  and  5,688,830  so  absent  from 
the  evening  services ;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin sanctions  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  that  city ;  when  railways  and  steam- 
boats are  crowded  with  Sunday  excursionists  dar- 
ing the  fine  weather ;  when  the  Queen  employs  a 
military  band  to  play  secular  tunes  on  Sundays  at 
Windsor,  and  the  people  employ  similar  bands  to 
play  similar  tunes  on  Sundays  in  the  London  parks. 
12.  To  explain,  upon  Sabbatarian  principles,  how 
it  is  that  Holland  merits  the  description  of  M*Cal- 
loch  — **  perhaps  no  country  has  so  little  crime  "— 
when  Dutch  newspapers  teem  with  advertisementi 
of  Sunday  concerts.  13.  To  explain,  if  Sabbath- 
breaking  leads  to  national  ruin,  how  it  is  that  Switz- 
erland, though  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies, 
has  preserved  her  liberties  and  grown  in  prosperity, 
although  Sunday  is  the  favorite  day  for  rifle-aboot- 
ing,  meeting  in  pleasure-gardens,  and  other  so- 
called  Sabbath-breaking  amusements.  14.  To  ex- 
plain how  it  b  that  Scotland,  where  Sabbatarianism 
is  most  in  regard,  is  renowned  for  drunkenn^s  and 
illegitimacy.  In  Sabbath-breaking  France  the  il- 
legitimate births  amount  to  7*1-10,  and  in  Sabbath- 
breaking  Belgium  to  6*7-10,  while  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Sabbath-keeping  Scotland,  the  Registrar- 
General  reports  them  11*1-10  In  Peebles  to  17 -MO 
in  Nairn  I 

Two  curious  pamphlets  have  appeared  in  France, 
under,  be  it  remarked,  the  regunt  of  a  strict  censor- 
ship. This  fact  alone  causes  them  to  be  noticed. 
One  is  called  **  Aurom  nous  la  Guerre  wpec  fAngk- 
terref"  It  is  not,  like  other  incendiary  pamphlets 
of  a  similar  kind,  anon3rmous.  The  individual 
who  stands  forth  as  the  author  prints  his  name  thus 
— S.  Medoros.  According  to  the  statements  in  the 
journals,  this  pamphlet  opens  by  saying,  that  while 
diplomacy  imagines  the  attention  of  Europe  con- 
centrated upon  the  Paris  Conferences  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Principalities,  '*it  would  appear  that 
grave  events,  of  a  nature  to  remodel  the  map  of 
Europe,  are  ripening  under  a  mysterious  vail."  In 
the  next  sentence  it  is  stated,  in  more  absolute 
terms,  that  **  a  grand  historical  event  is  in  prepa- 
ration." Further  on  we  are  informed  that  *^Ai« 
we  to  go  to  war  with  England  ?"  is  the  "  simple 
question"  which  every  body  is  asking  in  France, 
and  that  the  idea  of  such  a  war  is  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  minds  of  all  purveyors  of  news,  that  the 
splendid  f&tes  of  Cherbourg  seem  to  them  rather  a 
parade  of  force  than  a  friendly  demonstration.  A 
little  lower  down  our  author  says  that  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe  firmly  believe  that  '*  Napoleon 
III.  is  meditating  one  of  those  great  deeds  with 
which  he  has  before  this  astonished  the  worid;** 
and  that  *'  this  belief  of  the  people  is  encouraged 
by  the  Imperial  silence." 

The  writer  discusses  the  chances  of  landing  men 
on  English  coasts,  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  en- 
terprise, but  regards  it  as  feasible  to  land  300,000 
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But  then  he  says,  the  question  arises,  could  they, 
although  they  mkht  be  the  best  troops  in  the  world, 
subjugate  21,000,000  of  people  who  glory,  above  all 
things,  in  their  independence  ?  He  gets  over  this 
difficulty  by  supposing  that  Napoleon  III.  could 
persuade  the  masses  in  England  that  he  tame  not 
as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  deliverer.  **  Bread  and 
Liberty"  would  be  his  rallying  cry ;  and  the  writer 
is  of  opinion  that  the  people  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  accept  benefits  at  his  hand.  With  all  Jack 
Cade's  mottoes  on  his  standard,  he  would  make  war 
in  the  name  of  the  EngUsh  people  upon  the  Englbh 
aristocracy.  A  war  with  England  conducted  on 
such  principles  would  command  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  pamphleteer,  who  exclaims, "  When 
we  should  see  our  sliips  in  line  and  our  regiments 
proudly  defiling  before  Napoleon  III.,  we  would 
say  to  the  Emperor,  '  Sire,  the  EngUsh  people  is 
not  against  you ;  you  have  only  to  face  all  those 
Sardanapalnses  of  the  Thames  who  drink  in  golden 
cups  the  sweat  of  a  hundred  millions  of  helots  and 
set  up  to  be  the  Pachas  of  civilization.  Sire,  your 
glory  will  not  be  that  of  conqueror,  but  your  ashes 
will  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  humanity.'  ** 

The  second  pamphlet  is  called  **  Cheiiouftg  et 
PA  ngUterre.**  A  few  passages  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  work. 

"  The  inangnration  of  Cherbonrg,*'  says  its  au- 
thor, **  is,  for  France,  a  festival  of  glorification  for 
her  navy,  for  the  nations  a  festival  of  hope,  and  for 
England  a  festival  of  expiation,**  **  Long  enough," 
he  elsewhere  declares,  "has  England  paraded  her 
maritime  brigandage,  and  prided  herself  on  it.  The 
history  of  England  is  a  permanent  scandal;  the 
success  of  England  disturbs  the  conscience,  like  the 
sight  of  a  fortunate  bandit.  But  if  the  bandit  lives 
too  short  a  time  always  to  meet  his  punishment 
here  below,  it  is  not  the  same  with  a  city  or  a  na- 
tion. Where  now  is  Carthage  ?  Where  will  su- 
perb England  be  to-morrow?"  Again,  "In  her 
heart,  England  is  afraid ;  and  what  excites  to  so 
high  a  degree  her  ill-concealed  terror  is  her  evil 
conacience.**  "  Steam  has  continentalized  England ; 
she  is  no  longer  an  island,  as  formerly.  We  can 
land  on  her  shores  when  we  plea^^  and  where  has 
she  soldiers  to  combat  us  ?"  At  times,  this  impet- 
uous and  impartial  writer,  carried  away  by  his 
patriotic  and  bellicose  ardor,  abandons  the  condi- 
tional for  the  future  tense,  and  talks  of  what  France 
will  do  when  the  war  he  evidently  thirsts  for  shall 
break  out.  He  also  gives  us  some  rather  startling 
intelligence.  "  England  lost  nearly  all  her  army 
in  the  Crimea ;  to  repair  her  losses  at  Inkermann 
she  recalled  her  troops  from  India ;  hence  the  in- 
surrection ;  in  reality,  it  was  from  Sebastopol  that 
sprang  the  independence  of  India.  .  .  .  The  dom- 
ination of  the  EngUsh  in  India  is  finished.  No- 
thing can  again  lift  up  English  power.  They  may 
command  days  of  prayer  and  of  public  fasting ;  they 
would  need  to  change  their  souls.  .  .  .  They  have 
wearied  Providence,  and  their  reign  is  past.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  England  was  never  any  thing  but  a 
usurped  power.  .  .  .  She  remained  in  the  first  rank 
only  as  the  consequence  of  a  surprise.  She  is  re- 
descending  to  her  natural  place.  She  will  sulk  at 
first ;  then  she  wiU  get  used  to  it.  If  she  kicks 
she  is  lost ;  and  she  will  end  by  listening  to  reason 
and  by  learning  justice,  for  Cherbourg  is  there." 
The  writer  inveighs  against  the  "  privileged  class- 
es" in  England,  and  predicts  that  they  would  find 
no  support  from  the  people  on  the  day  when  a 
French  General  should  present  himself  with  the 


great  Charter  of  Universal  Suffrage  in  one  hand, 
and,  in  the  other,  the  Code  Napoleon,  with  aU  its 
principles  of  social  equality.  "  Henceforward  it 
is  no  longer  Heaven  alone  that  the  English  work- 
man will  invoke  in  his  misery,  he  wiU  turn  his 
eyes  tow^yds  Cherbourg,  seeking,  in  the  mists  of 
the  horizon,  the  liberating  fleet." 

The  reputed  author  of  this  extravagant  nonsense 
is  M.  Jules  LechevaUer,  some  time  a  socialist  ref- 
ugee in  England,  now  an  empkyi  in  France. 


(^iiitor's  ^xwrnx. 


HOW  many  thousands  of  the  readers  of  the 
Drawer  have  been  exercitfd  with  the  enigma 
published  in  the  September  number  of  the  Maga- 
zine it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say ;  but  the  numer- 
ous answers  we  have  received  are  the  best  evidence 
that  the  ingenuity  of  many  of  them  has  been  at 
work  with  ver}*  various  results.  From  the  bundle 
of  answers  before  us,  we  shall  select  a  few  which 
are  so  happily  expressed  that  they  are  well  worthy 
of  reading,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  satisfactory 
solutions.     A  Boston  correspondent  writes : 

"  I  herewith  send  you  a  leaf  taken  from  Knight's 
Penny  Maffozine,  vol.  ii.,  1846,  page  176,  which 
gives  the  author's  own  solution,  as  appears  by  the 
allegorical  cut  accompanying  it,  viz.,  *  Knight- 
hood.' 

"This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  author's  solution,  for 
his  writings  were  originally  published  in  the  mag- 
azine conducted  by  Mr.  Knight." 

We  wUl  copy  the  enigma  with  the  allegorical 
solution,  and  then  the  answers  of  our  correspond- 
ents may  be  compared  with  it. 
ENIGMA. 
^       Sir  Ililar^  eharged  at  Agincoart, 
Sooth  I  'twas  an  avfiil  day  I 
And  though,  in  that  old  age  of  q>ort. 
The  mflaen  of  the  camp  and  court 

Had  Uttle  Mme  to  pray, 
*Tis  said  Sir  Hilary  muttered  there 
Two  iyllahlfls  by  way  of  prayer. 

My  first  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrotr*s  sun ; 
My  next,  vith  her  cold  and  quiet  cloud. 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud. 

Before  to-day's  be  dona  I 
And  both  together  to  all  bine  eyes 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies. 

The  enigma  has  often  been  republished,  and 
many  years  ago  the  foUowing  solution  was  offered 
ia  the  Home  Journal: 

Sir  Hilary  looked  aloft  in  prayer, 

And  only  said  *^Bt€Cueieir 
Then  rushed  into  the  battle,  where 
He  fought  for  England's  weaL 

J.  A.  K.,  of  Chicago,  lUinois,  offers  another. 
To  the  **  brave  and  the  proud**  In  Aginconrt's  fight, 
HearU  to  strike  home  for  God  and  their  right  I 
Bimj  blest  ease,  to  the  Tallant  dead 
Who,  ere  night,  **in  their  dewy  shroud'*  shall  be  laid! 
And  the  HetarCt-ease  of  Resignation  meek. 
May  it  chase  the  tears  from  sad  Beauty's  cheek! 

A  fair  friend  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
sends  an  answer  originally  pubUshed  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Bt</fe(m  .* 

When  the  two  hosts  at  Aglnoourt 

Met  in  their  fierce  array. 
The  rain — so  chroniclers  report- 
Fell  &8t  on  forest,  field,  and  fort. 

And  *twas  **an  awfhl  day:** 
For  on  the  wet  and  slippery  soil 
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Horsemen  and  footmen  sadly  toil. 
And  weary  in  tbs  fray. 

"  On,  on,  my  men  T*  the  leaden  cry, 

*•  The  iky  breaks  in  the  West— 
On,  on,  ye  English  chiralry. 
For  they  who,  fighting,  nobly  die, 

Shall  find  a  grave  most  blest; 
And  they  who  see  *to-morrow*8  son,' 
Shall  find  this  weary  labor  done. 

And  gain  Uieir  needed  exst.** 
Ah,  many  of  that  battle  crowd. 

Before  the  day  was  o*er. 


Uad  foand  a  wet  and  **dewy  abroud*' 
Beneath  the  eadt's  ^oold  quiet  dead;** 

Bat,  maiden,  I  implore. 
Cease  all  your  rain  regrets  and  fears, 
BzsTEAXir,  mssTKAiN  your  bitter  tears. 

And  mourn  your  lord  no  more. 

Tis  done!  St  George's  banner  new 

Floats  proudly  o'er  the  plain; 
Sir  Hilary  wipes  his  dripping  broir. 
Vows  to  the  Church  a  holy  vow. 

Looks  sadly  o*cr  the  slain. 
And  th«n  recalls  the  prayer  he  made. 
When,  chai^ng  on  the  foe,  he  said. 
With  upward  looks,  *'Bx8t,  nxml" 

A  lady  in  New  Hampshire  Tery  modestly  pnv 
poses  the  following  classical  reply  to  the  riddle: 
The  coming  foe.  Sir  Hilary  eyed. 
And,  raising  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  cried, 

"SW-w/" — abwlve  my  sin; 
Then  rushing  boldly  to  the  fight. 
Arms  loudly  clashed  with  warriors  might. 
And  rose  the  conflicts*  din. 

Oh,  **Soir  bright  Sun,  how  dear  thy  light 
To  him,  who,  victor  in  the  fight, 

Bose  from  that  deadly  fray : 
**  Vac'* — wo  to  him  who  sleeps  beneath ; 
Ko  morning  sun  nor  victor's  wreath 

His  eyes  shall  greet  to-day. 
**Sol-ver— dissolve  in  tears,  blue  eyes! 
Upon  the  field  the  warrior  lies; 

Well  may'st  thou  weep,  fair  maid; 
Brightly  will  shine  full  many  a  sun. 
And  many  a  field  be  lost  and  won. 

Ere  aught  that  rest  invade  I 

From  Detroit  we  have  the  following  origiad  so- 
lation.     The  *writer  says  of  the  riddle : 

**  It  has  never  before  been  solved  since  it  was 
written,  which  is  upward  of  twenty  years  ago. 
Yon  M-ill  perceive  that,  in  the  enigma,  Praed  has 
ingeniously  woven  its  solution  into  the  rhyme  of 
two  of  the  feet  of  the  last  verso,  thus  rendering  it 
both  simple  and  suggestive.** 

Unto  the  young  and  brave  he  cried. 

With  arm  uplifted,  "OhP 
They  still  would  live,  whatever  betide. 

However  the  tr^  might  mn. 
To  those  eowmpped  in  Fate's  dan  dood 

He  softly  murmured  *^Doxk." 
The  paths  to  glory  and  the  shroud 

Shall  meet,  alas  I  in  one. 
And  unto  those  blue  eyes  that  weep, 

Though  &me  itself  be  won. 
That  o*er  the  cold  dead  vigils  keqs 

He  only  said  ^^UxDomtl'* 

A  correspondent  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  sends 
the  following,  being  another  version  of  one  printed 
above : 

When  Hilary  chaiiged  at  Aginconrt, 

Upon  that  bloody  day. 
It  was  no  scene  of  knightly  sport. 
Flayed  for  the  pleasure  of  ro^  court. 

That  then  before  him  lay; 
And  he  raised  his  helm  a  moment  there. 
And  mattered  these  huiried  words  of  prayer: 

**May  all  whom  Heaven  this  day  shall  ssve 

To-morrow  bb8T  attain ; 
While  on  the  slaughtered  warrioc^s  grave 
^Sweet  Nature  weeping  o'er  the  brave) — 

Descend  the  gentle  xadv; 
And  may  the  fair,  who  mourn  the  dead, 
RsBT-BAiM  their  tears,  in  sorrow  shed.** 

Westcriy,  Rhode  Island,  contribittea  this,  wbkh 
is  very  clever : 

At  Agincourt  Sir  Hilary's  charge, 
Hade  on  that  **  awful  day,** 
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la  known  o'er  all  the  world  at  large, 
Uow  hj  his  ralor,  ivord  and  targe, 

He  won  bti  glorloai  way; 
*Ti8  mid  that  on  the  martial  air 
He  spoke  two  words  **hj  way  of  prayer.** 

HiBftrtl,  to  all  the  brare,  was  *'Good,'* 

Who  see  the  morrow's  light; 
The  next,  who  ne'er  the  shock  withstood, 
Bat  lay  enwrapped  in  death's  dark  hood« 

To  them,  'twas  endless  **  night** 
What  better  wish  than  a  "  Good  KrdghT 
To  any  blae-eyed  lady  bright  f 

And  our  Westerly  correspondent  tries  again,  as 
followeth : 

When  old  Sir  Hilary  eharged  amain 

At  Agincourt,  they  say. 
Upon  the  bristling,  warlike  plain. 
Fell  fast  a  furious,  drenching  rain. 

Through  all  the  weary  day; 
*Tis  said  that  then  a  prayer  he  muttered, 
Of  Just  two  words— 'twas  all  be  uttered. 

His  first  to  all  the  brare  and  gay— 

The  low-bom  and  the  high— 
Whoe'er  surrived  that  fatal  day. 
Like  trareler  on  the  desert  way. 

They  would,  he  knew,  be  "dbt.** 
Then  charged  be  on  with  fhrious  shoek. 
As  wares  descend  upon  a  rock. 

The  next  to  those  who  nobly  stood 

Upon  that  **  awful  day," 
With  Bpean  as  thick  as  *'  Bimam  Wood," 
And  glistening  swords,  so  sharp  and  good, 

And  cast  their  lives  away ; 
He  promised  them  the  martyr's  cup, 
To  heaTenly  rest  should  they  go  **  up.** 

To  mourning  maidens  with  blue  eyes 

The  whole  can  now  be  spoken. 
Who  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies. 
And  fill  tiie  groaning  air  with  ales 

Whose  cadence  is  unbroken. 
Old  HiUuy,  glancing  o'er  the  plain. 
Cried  *'  Dbt  vp!"  unto  the  falling  rain. 

Ont  of  all  these  answers  the  reader  will  take  his 
choice.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
them  whose  origin  is  known  came  to  ns  flrom  New 
England,  whose  people  are  proverbially  good  at 
guessing.  

Thb  sndden  transition  fh>m  the  snbKnie  to  the 
ridiculous  was  never  more  amusingly  illustrated 
than  it  is  by  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  family  of 
a  friend  of  the  writer  of  this  in  Georgia.  It  ne- 
cessarily trenches  on  serious  things ;  and  the  desire 
of  the  Drawer  to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  justly 
give  offense  to  serious  minds,  is  respected  by  all 
its  sensible  correspondents.  But  in  the  simple 
story  we  are  about  to  tell  there  is  so  much  truth  to 
nature  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  it  as  it 
comes: 

**  In  one  of  the  genteelest  fiunilfefl  of  the  State, 
Miss  Mollie  and  Miss  Peggie  are  two  sisters.  Miss 
Mollie  is  tlie  eldest — a  very  upright  and  amiable 
young  lady,  whose  good  sense  always  prompts  her 
to  conduct  herself  with  the  utmost  propriety  under 
all  circumstances.  She  is  not  a  member  of  any 
church  ;  but,  like  all  well-bred  young  ladies,  says 
her  prayers  before  retiring.  One  night  she  carried 
with  her  to  her  room  a  pickle,  and  laid  it  upon  her 
bureau,  thinking  she  would  eat  it  after  her  devo- 
tions. She  knelt  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Peggie  entered  the  room,  and  seeing  her 
deeply  absorbed,  thought  to  improve  the  opportu- 
nity by  appropriating  the  pickle  to  her  own  use. 
She  had  bitten  off  a  piece,  and  in  chewing  it  made 


a  noise,  which  her  sister  heard,  who,  wishing  to 
know  the  cause,  looked  up,  and  beholding  Peggie 
devouring  the  pickle,  hurriedly  arose,  exclaiming, 
* 0  Lord!  exaue  me  a  moment;  Peggie  is  eating  up 
my  pickle  r  Peggie  told  it  the  next  day.  ^Ve 
laugh  at  Miss  Mollie  about  it ;  but  she  takes  it  all 
in  good  part,  and  upholds  her  conduct  admirably 
by  averring  that  it  ^s  when  in  just  such  company 
that  we  are  commanded  to  *  tcatch  as  well  as  prag,* " 

In  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  of  Platform  celebrity, 
lived  Roger  Green,  whose  misfortune  and  vice  it 
was  to  be  a  sad  drunkard.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
family  connections,  but  his  habits  made  him  a 
burden  and  disgrace  to  all  who  were  compelled  to 
own  his  relationship.  The  only  good  thing  he  was 
ever  known  to  do,  was  to  write  the  following  epi- 
taph for  himself: 

**Hero  lies  a  dead  man— who  do  you  tliinkf 
Poor  Roger  Green,  pray  give  him  a  drink. 
What  I  drink  for  a  dead  man?    Yes.    And  why? 
Because  when  alive  he  was  always  dry." 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Horper*8  ifagazine  re- 
member the  great  race,  many  years  since,  between 
the  two  famous  horses,  Eclipse  and  Sir  Henry,  over 
the  Long  Island  Course.  Eclipse,  being  a  North- 
ern horse,  was  backed  by  Northern  men ;  and  Sir 
Henry,  for  similar  reasons,  was  the  choice  of  the 
Southerners,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  John 
Randolph,  who  had  been  betting  heavily.  Wliile 
the  decisive  heat  was  being  run,  all  eyes,  of  course, 
were  intently  fixed  on  the  two  horses,  and  the 
greatest  excitement  manifested.  On  the  home 
stretch  Sir  Henry  had  slightly  the  advantage  of 
Eclipse,  and  paMed  him,  when  John  Randolph 
shouted,  "  Two  to  one  on  Sir  Henry  I"  **  I  take 
that !"  promptly  answered  a  voice  from  the  crowd 
around  him.  While  this  was  passing,  However, 
Eclipse  recovered  himself,  and  in  turn  passed  Sir 
Henry.  This,  of  course,  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  who,  turning  to  the  point  whence  the 
voice  proceeded,  said,  in  his  inimitably  sarcastic 
manner,  **  I  didn^t  speak  to  you,  Sir." 

"  A  FEW  months  since,**  writes  a  correspondent, 
"two  of  our  well-known  citizens,  Mr.  C-— 7-  and 
Mr.  S— ,  were  sauntering  through  the  streets  of 
Cincinnati,  viewing  the  sights,  and  of  course  look- 
ing into  all  the  shop  windows.     Mr.  C ,  who 

is  somewhat  of  a  wag,  observed  a  man  seated  mo- 
tionless in  a  show  window,  resting  from  his  exer- 
tions in  cleaning  the  panes,  with  his  left  elbow  on 
his  knee  and  his  face  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
Drawing  his  companion*s  attention  to  the  roan,  he 
remarked,  in  his  careless  way, 

•**That*8  pretty  natural;  ain*t  it,  John?*  and, 
passing  on  a  short  distance,  stopped. 

"Mr.  S ,  however,  stopped  short,  and,  after 

viewing  the  supposed  ^^Ture  a  moment  or  two,  said, 
in  a  surprised  yet  confident  manner, 

"  '  Blamed  if  that  donU  look  natural  I*  and  ap- 
proached the  window  for  a  closer  inspection.  Rest- 
ing his  Iiands  qp  the  railing,  he  stared  fixedly  at 
the  figure;  when,  to  his  great  surprise  and  dis- 
comfiture, the  man,  raising  his  right  hand,  with 
outspread  fingers,  to  his  nose,  made  a  most  signif- 
icant gesture.     Mr.  S left  rapidly,  and  to  this 

day  b  plagued  about  the  man  in  the  window  look- 
ing so  natural." 

"Lawyers  and  Judges  have  to  stand  the  *  brunt* 
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of  a  good  many  jokes,  and  those  of  our  State  [Wis- 
cousin]  seem  to  have  as  light  a  load  of  it  upon 
their  shoulders  as  any  in  the  Union. 

'*  Here  is  one,  recently  perpetrated  in  the  hear- 
ing of  your  correspondent  by  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme  Bench. 

"  In  a  *  Dutch  garden/  at  the  capital,  a  few 
evenings  since,  a  few  young  men,  who  had  been 
participating  rather  freely  of  *  lager,'  sang  two 
verses  of  'Old  Dog  Tray;*  and,  amidst  the  dap- 
ping of  hands,  was  heard  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
by-standers  imitating  the  musical  voice  of  a  mule  I 
The  Judge,  who  sat  close  at  hand,  cooUy  rose,  took 
off  his  chip  bat,  and  said, 

"  *  That  b  too  natural  to  be  artificial  !* 

"  Our  man  of  mulish  propensities  gave  the  Judge 
credit  for  making  the  best  *hit,'  and  silently  walked 
away,  while  the  singers  ordered  a  '  drink'  for  the 
Judge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  deafening  roar 
of  laughter  followed." 

The  Drawer's  readers  will  be  certainly  under 
great  obligations  to  the  correspondent  who  con- 
tributes two  or  three  things  that  follow : 

*^No  Pennsylvania  kitchens  could  boast  of  finer 
Irish  *  maids*  than  my  neighbor's,  Mr.  P — — ,  and 
our  own,  when  graced  by  the  respective  presence 
of  the  two  sisters,  Bridget  and  Norah  Snoddy. 
Young,  blooming,  cheerful,  and  refined  to  an  nns- 
aual  degree  for  girls  in  their  situation  in  life,  they 
did  not  lack  for  plenty  of  jolly  Patricks  to  pay  them 
the  homage  so  dear  to  every  woman's  vanity ;  but, 
while  Bridget  (the  younger)  laughed,  danced,  joked 
and  flirted  with  *  ivery  jintlemon*  who  offered  bis 

*  attintions,*  Norah  preserved  a  dignified  composure 
toward  all  her  admirers,  which,  while  it  did  not 
repel,  neither  excited  any  hopes  as  to  who  should 
be  the  favored  one.  At  length  Larry  Dolan,  a  fine- 
looiiing,  dashing,  independent  son  of  Erin,  appeared 
upon  the  field  of  contest,  and  soon  the  claims  of  all 
others  shrank  into  insignificance  before  the  might 
of  his  powerful  attractions.  A  strong  rivalry  was 
excited  between  the  sisters — the  one  fearlessly,  the 
other  timidly  attesting  her  love  for  him  in  a  hun- 
dred little  ways ;  yet  for  a  long  time  his  choice  re- 
mained undecided.  Norah,  finally,  resolving  upon 
a  lK)ld  stroke  for  victory,  fell  sick.  Larry's  heart 
was  *  broken  intirely ;'  and  in  a  few  days  she  pri- 
vately became  Mrs.  Dolan.  Her  affectionate  na- 
ture, however,  prevented  her  from  making  any 
joyous  demonstration  or  wifely  acknowledgments 
before  the  defeated  Bridget. 

'*  *  Norah,*  I  asked  of  her  one  day,  as,  entering 
our  kitchen,  I  saw  her  bidding  her  sister  farewell, 

*  where  will  you  live  now  since  you  are  married  ?* 

*♦  *  At  Dauphin,  Miss.* 

•* '  Why  not  here,  in  town?* 

"  *■  Because  he  has  work  there,  Miss ;  and  he 
savs  it  is  the  healthiest  place.* 

'" '  Who  is  "  he,**  Norah  ?'  I  asked,  with  a  know- 
ing smile. 

**  *  Larry  Dolan,  Bliss  !*  she  answered,  hesita- 
tingly. 

"  •  And  who,  pray,  b  Larry  Ddan  ?' 

'*  With  a  blush  that  spoke  volumes,  she  said, 
'Bridget  Snoddy s  beau,  Miu.* " 

*'  A  MAN  of '  infinite  wit  and  humor*  was  Samuel 
D.  Franks,  presiding  Judge  of  Dauphin  County 
some  thirty  years  since.  Gifted,  among  other  in- 
tellectual traits,  with  powers  of  memory  remarka- 
bly strong  and  active,  he  as  often  made  it  the  tool 


with  which  to  perpetrate  practical  jokes  upon  liis 
friends  as  for  more  dignified  and  useful  porpoces. 
It  is  said  of  him  that,  having  read  a  newspaper 
through,  he  could  immediately  afterward  repeat 
verbaii/n  every  word  of  its  contents.  In  the  city  of 
Reading  there  resided  Mr.  Coleman,  a  weU-known 
stage  proprietor  and  owner  of  several  large  livery 
stables.  The  Judge  happening  into  a  barber's  sa- 
loon one  morning,  where  Mr.  Coleman  was  getttag 
shaved,  drew  from  bis  pocket  a  copy  of  the  Unikd 
States  Gazette,  and,  unfolding  it,  began  to  read  aloud 

*  Great  Sale  of  Horses.  Will  be  sold,  at  Phila- 
delpbia,  on  the  10th  of  next  month,  the  largest 
collection  of  superior  and  valuable  horses  ever  be- 
fore offered  to  the  public,  consisting  of—*  Then 
followed  a  lengthy  and  minute  description  of  horses 
of  every  variety  of  color,  character,  and  perfection ; 
the  whole  advertisement  apparently  occapjriog  a 
column  or  more  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Coleman  hav- 
ing  listened  to  his  reading  with  the  utmoet  atten- 
tion and  eagerness,  said,  *  Judge,  when  yon  are 
through  that  paper,  please  put  it  into  my  hat;  I 
must  attend  that  sale  for  certain  I'  The  Judge  did 
as  requested,  and  soon  left  the  room.  After  a  while, 
again  sauntering  into  the  saloon  with  some  friends, 
to  whom  he  had  told  the  joke  played  upoo  Cole- 
man, they  found  the  latter  poring  with  flashed  taax. 
and  knit  brows  over  the  Gazette. 

'*  'Halloa!  Coleman,  what's  the  news?*  asked 
one. 

'^ '  Oh,  don*t  bother  me  !*  he  amiably  answered ; 

*  I*m  worried  enough  already.  Franks  read  me  an 
advertisement  a  few  minutes  ago  about  a  splendid 
horse  sale,  but  bang  me  if  I  can  find  it  any  where ! 
Judge,*  turning  toward  him,  *  haven't  you  left  me 
the  wrong  paper?* 

"  *  Oh  I  guess  not,*  said  the  Judge,  taking  it 
from  him,  and  coolly  running  his  eye  over  the 
fourth  page.   '  Here*s  the  place ;  111  read  it  again.* 

"  And  commencing,  he  repeated,  word  fir  word, 
the  column  he  had  pretended  to  read  half  an  boar 
previous.         , 

"  *  Well,*  said  Mr.  Coleman,  scratching  his  organ 
of  marvelousness,  'it's  the  queerest  thing  that  I 
couldn*t  find  it  too.  Now  just  fold  the  paper  op 
tight  and  give  it  here ;  HI  take  it  home,  and  find 
it  this  timeybr  gure  P 

"  But  that  he  never  saw  it  was  a  fixed  (act,  sinoe 
no  such  advertisement  ever  exbted  save  in  the  fer- 
tile brain  of  Judge  Franks.** 

During  Judge  Franks*  term  of  office,  be  had  at 
one  time  associated  with  him  Mr.  F ^  of  Harris- 
burg,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  mathematical  tal- 
ent, but  not  particularly  brilliant  in  mattes  per- 
taining to  the  judiciary.  At  a  certain  morning 
session  in  court,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  law- 
yers and  Judge  relative  to  the  correctneas  of  some 
testimony  that  had  just  been  rendered.  Not  being 
able  to  agree,  Judge  Franks,  iumiiig  toward  Jndge 

F ,  whom  he  had  observed  busy  with  a  paper 

during  the  trial,  said, 

"  'Judge  F ^  you  have  been  taking  notes,  I 

see ;  can  not  you  set  us  right  ?* 

"  '  No,*  answered  the  surprised  gentleman,  slow- 
ly raising  his  head  \  '  I  vae  no  taJcm  aug  aoto ;  / 
reu  thuMt  maldn — a — c-o^  P  ** 


Tbue  to  the  life,  and  true  to  nature,  is  this  I 
tif ul  sketch : 

"A  wee  bit  of  a  philosopher  is  our  little  Mny, 
and  the  truths  which  sometimes  fall  trom  her  cber- 
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r}*  lips  are  quite  as  good  as  the  *  pearls  and  dia- 
monds* of  fairy-tale  memory.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
Mary  and  her  mamma  were  sitting  in  the  sunshine 
near  an  open  window.  Mamma  was  sewing,  and 
Mary,  not  in  a  very  good  humor,  with  slate  and 
pencil  on  her  knee,  was  trying,  with  all  earnest- 
ness, to  copy  the  straight  trunk  of  a  locust-tree, 
whose  flower-laden  branches  almost  touched  the 
window-sill.  Four  or  five  times  she  had  brought 
the  slate  to  mamma,  askiog,  as  she  pointed  to 
strokes  as  curved  as  rainbows,  *  Ma,  ain*t  it  right 
this  time  ?' 

*^ '  Ko,  darling,'  mamma  would  say,  rubbing  out 
the  lines,  *  the  real  tree  is  straight,  yours  is  very 
crooked  ;  tr}'  once  again.' 

"  *  No,  I  won't,'  said  Mary,  at  last,  petulantly ; 

*  I  am  sick  with  trying ;  nobody  could  draw  that 
old  tree  straight,  and  I'll  just  let  it  alone.' 

*'  Mamma  sewed  on  very  quietly.  Mary  pouted 
prodigibusly  a  few  minutes,  then,  without  saying 
any  thing,  took  up  her  blank  slate  and  again  sat 
down.  A  golden-breasted  oriole  was  skimming 
through  the  leaves  like  an  arrow  of  light;  she 
watched  him  a  moment,  then,  as  her  little  white 
fingers  again  clasped  the  pencil,  she  began  to  sing, 
almost  unconsciously.  Now  her  eyes  once  more 
sought  the  abused  tree ;  her  hand  moved  slowly 
over  the  slate,  faster  and  more  merrily  she  sang, 
quicker  and  lighter  grew  the  pencil  touches,  until 
suddenly  bringing  her  song  to  an  abrupt  finale, 
and  springing  to  her  mother's  side,  she  triumph- 
antly displayed  a  correct  drawing.  'Mamma,' 
she  asked,  after  it  had  been  sufficiently  admired, 

*  do  you  know  what  made  it  come  right  this  time? 
I  just  worked  the  music  in  /' " 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Savannah,  to  whom  we 
hope  to  be  indebted  for  many  contributions  in  fu- 
ture, furnishes  several  amusing  reminiscences  of  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  one  of  the  Southern  cities. 
He  is  long  since  dead,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
more  pleased  to  read  the  anecdotes  than  the  few 
who  remember  him. 

"  Mr.  H was  a  self-made  man,  and  from  ex- 
treme poverty  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  and  one  of  its  most  esteemed  and  best 
beloved  citizens.  He  had  no  advantages  of  early 
education,  and  was  very  illiterate.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  rare  good  sense,  and  one  of  the  best  finan- 
ciers in  the  country.  Still,  his  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  led  him  into  many  amusing 
blunders,  a  few  of  which  I  send  you. 

'*  Some  years  before  hb  death,  an  English  noble- 
man was  entertained  by  Mr.  H ,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  man  of  great  wealth,  was  noted  for 
bis  hospitality.  He  drove  his  guest  over  the  city, 
and  showed  him  all  its  *  lions,'  and  among  other 
things,  informed  him  that  there  were  a  great  many 
descendants  of  the  Juggernauts  in  the  city!  He 
meant  Huguenots, 

*'  Mr.  H was  for  many  years  an  Alderman. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  have  a  marble  bust  of  that  distinguish- 
ed man  executed  and  placed  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber.    Mr.  H wanted  to  amend  the  proposition 

and  have  afuQ-iengih  bust  ordered. 

*'  He  was  an  ardent  railroad  man,  and  a  regular 
attendant  upon  all  railroad  meetings,  and  his  sound, 
practical  sense  gave  him  much  weight  in  these  con- 
vocations. At  one  of  them  he  moved,  after  the  bus- 
iness was  gone  through  with,  that  the  meeting  '  ad- 
journ sine  dicy  to  meet  again  next  Tuesday  night.' 


"  Some  years  before  his  death  he  visited  Europe. 
When  he  returned  his  friends  were  anxious  to 
Imow  what  he  had  seen  that  was  remarkable.  To 
one  of  these  he  replied  that,  while  in  Paris,  he  had 
visited  the  palace  of  the  Fooleries  !  He  went  to  Na- 
ples, and  to  MouM  Usurious^  where  he  saw  the 
burning  saliva  thrown  doum  to  the  height  of  many 
feet" 

*'  There  are  many  other  anecdot«s  of  Mr.  H , 

but  I  have  given  you  enough  for  the  present.  I 
will  give  you  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Simms,  the  great  novelist,  and  which,  ho  assured 
me,  was  founded  on  fact. 

•*  In  the  interior  of  South  Carolina  there  lived, 
some  years  ago,  an  old  man,  very  rich  and  very 
ignorant.  His  only  son  was  educated  at  the  South 
Carolina  College,  and  after  graduating  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  his  indulgent  parent.  On  his  return 
his  father  asked  him  what  he  saw  in  Europe.  The 
son  replied  that  he  had  seen  a  great  many  rare  and 
wonderful  sights,  and  many  fine  cities. 

''  *  Did  you  see  any  place  you  liked  better  than 
home  ?'  asked  the  old  man. 

**  *  Oh  yes,'  was  the  reply ;  *  I  saw  London  and 
Paris,  both  very  fine  cities.' 

'' '  Which  did  you  like  best  ?'  queried  the  father. 

" '  Paris,'  replied  the  son. 

"  *  You  liked  Paris  a  great  deal,  did  you  ?'  con- 
tinued the  old  man. 

*'  *  Oh  yes,  verj'  much.' 

**  *Then  Vll  buy  it  for  gouP  triumphantly  re- 
plied the  old  gentleman." 


*'  CooTE  was  a  civil  engineer  engaged  upon  one 
of  the  new  railroads  concentrating  at  Jackson,  and 
when  not  *  in  the  field,'  camped  in  his  friend  Holfs 
law-office.  Holt  once  went  off  to  an  adjoining 
county  on  business,  leaving  Coote  in  full  possession ; 
but  while  Holt  was  gone,  Coote  received  orders 
from  his  Chief  to  go  to  New  Orleans  after  certain 
instruments.  But  what  to  do  with  the  offic*  key, 
so  that  others  could  not,  yet  Holt  might  find  it, 
puzzled  him.  At  last  he  spied  a  certain  place  to 
hide  it  where  no  one  could  ever  find  it  without  di- 
rections. 

*'  So  he  writes  a  letter  to  Holt  all  about  it,  hides 
the  key,  and  vamoses.  Holt  came  home,  but  rath- 
er than  break  a  fine  lock,  kept  out  of  his  office  three 
days  until  Coote  returned.  Meeting  him  at  the 
d^pot,  Holt,  quite  irate,  asked  him  what  he  kept 
him  shut  out  of  his  own  office  so  long  for— why  ho 
didn't  leave  the  key,  etc. 

"  *  Why,'  said  Coote,  *  I  did  leave  it  hid  for  you, 
and  left  you  a  letter  telling  you  where  to  find  it.' 

**  *  Left  a  letter!'  said  Holt,  *  where,  pray  ?' 

"  *  Why,  where  else  should  I  leave  it,  but  stick- 
ing in  the  looking-glass  on  the  mantle-piece,  where 
you  couldn't  help  seeing  it.' 

'* '  What  looking-glass  ?  What  mantle-piece  ? 
Where?' 

** '  In  your  office,  as  a  matter  of  course !'  an- 
swered he.  Innocently ;  and  he  angrily  wondered 
what  Holt  and  all  the  by-standers  *  guffawed'  so 
about. 

**  Need  I  add  that  Coote  was  an  Irishman  ?" 

A  Krktuckt  correspondent  sends  his  congratu- 
lation to  Harper  on  the  success  of  the  two  great  in- 
stitutions of  the  age,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  and 
the  Drawer,  and  then  he  adds  several  capital  sioj 
ries,  fiom  which  we  take  two  or  three.     He  says : 

**  During  the  last  election  in  this  State,  a  man 
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by  the  name  of  Johnson  was  the  candidate  for  Cor« 

oner  of County,  and  found  it  to  his  taste  to 

go  about  the  country  and  burlesque  the  speeches 
of  the  opposition  candidates.  On  one  occasion  he 
followed,  in  his  speech,  a  man  who  was  generally 
considered  half-witted,  and  who  had  just  given  a 
glowing  account  of  his  sufferings  in  the  Indian 
war,  in  which  he  and  General  Harrison  figured. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  also  been  in  the  wars.  He  had 
served  in  the  brilliant  campaign  under  General 
Taylor,  in  Mexico.  *And,  gentlemen,'  Mr.  J. 
continued,  *  at  Buena  Vista  I  was  wounded— terri- 
bly wounded.  My  fHends  all  thought  I  was  about 
to  die.  I  guess  none  of  you  ever  saw  such  an  aw- 
ful attack  of  the  measles  as  I  had  in  Mexico.  But 
I  finally  recovered,  was  taken  care  of  by  my  fHends, 
returned  to  my  native  mother  and  rejoicing  State 
to  live  among  you,  and  to  urge  you,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  important  facts,  to  vote  for  me  for 
Coroner  of  this  county.'  At  this  point  he  sat 
down,  but  to  rise  almost  immediately  and  remark, 
*  I  forgot  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  it  was  not  my- 
self but  my  friend,  Mr.  Adkins,  who  was  attacked 
with  the  measles,  and  who,  I  regret  to  say,  never 
fully  recovered  —  for  the  fact  is,  Adkins  died. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  vote  for  me.  Remember 
that  great  truth,  which  reads  —  that  immortal 
phrase  in  the  old  school  speller— that  soul-stirring 
motto  which  spells— United  we  stand,  provided  we 
fall/"  

A  Virginian  writes  to  us,  and  relates  one  more 
anecdote  of  that  remarkable  campaign  when,  he 
says,  '*  Mr.  Wise,  our  present  Governor— the  man 
who  'never  failed  nor  quailed' — was  on  that  famous 
stumping  tour  in  which  he  killed  Sam  so  very  dead. 
[Did  he  ?]  He  was  introduced  ^o  a  famous  char- 
acter of  that  county,  Mr.  F ,  when  the  follow- 
ing conversation  occurred : 

"  Mb,  F.  *  Glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Wise !' 

"Mb.  W.  *  Happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  F !' 

"  Mb.  F.  *  Sorry  I  can't  vote  for  you,  Mr.  Wise.' 
"Mr.  W.  *  Sorry  for  that  too;  but  this  is  a 
f^  country — a  man  can  vote  as  he  pleases.' 
**  Mr.  F.  *  But  111  bet  on  you,  Mr.  Wise.' 
**Mk.  W.  'Glad  to  hear  that  firom  yon,  Mr. 
F— ,  as  you  are  a  man  of  discernment  in  all  bet- 
ting matters.' 

**  Mb.  F.  *  Let  me  tell  you  a  story :  Some  years 
ago  I  was  at  the  Richmond  races.  There  were 
several  fine- looking  horses  entered.  Presently 
they  led  in  the  ugliest^  rawboniest,  icrawmestAook' 
ing  beast  that  yon  ever  did  see;  but  he  had  Jire  in 
his  eye.  I  got  any  odds  I  pleased,  and  won  every 
bet  So,  if  I  can't  vote  for  you,  Mr.  Wise,  111  go 
my  death  betting  for  you  1' 

**Wise  laughed  heartily,  and  accepted  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  F as  a  good  omen ;  which  was 

in  a  few  weeks  afterward  verified,  in  the  most  won- 
derful result  of  an  election  that  ever  occurred  in 
this  State,  or  probably  in  this  country." 

The  Tennessee  contributor  who  sends  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Drawer  vouches  for  its  literal  verity, 
and  we  hold  him  responsible : 

"An  earnest  and  eloquent  divine  in  this  part  of 
the  State  was  holding  forth  to  a  very  respectable 
congregation  on  Sunday  night.  After  the  sermon 
was  over  he  called  on  his  hearers  to  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  Missions.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  this  subject,  he  broke  forth  with,  *  You  should 
all  have  for  your  motto,  "Live  or  die,  etcim  or 


smib,  periA  or  turvivey  I  give  my  heart  to  tfaii 
cause  I"  as  Daniel  WtbtUr  said,  when  he  siffmed  ilk 
DecUmUion  of  Independence  P'* 

Who  is  not  carried  back  to  good  old  times  as  he 
reads  this  sketch  of  Connecticut  goln'  to  meetin' 
fifty  years  ago  ?  It  is  a  genuine  story  contributed 
to  the  Drawer : 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Jehn 

C k,  who  preached  many  years  in  one  of  the 

pleasant  towns  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut, 
it  was  the  custom  of  many  of  the  g;ood  ladies  from 
the  distant  parts  of  his  parish  to  bring  with  them 
food,  which  they  ate  at  noon ;  or,  as  they  used  to 
say,  '  between  the  intermission.'  Some  brought  a 
hiutl-boiled  egg,  some  a  nut-cake,  some  a  sausage; 
but  one  good  woman,  who  had  tried  them  all,  and 
found  them  too  dry,  brought  some  pudding  and 
milk.  In  order  to  bring  it  in  a  dish  from  which 
it  would  not  spill  over  on  the  road,  and  yet  be 
convenient  to  eat  from,  she  took  a  pitcher  with  a 
narrow  neck  at  the  top,  but  spreading  at  the  bot- 
tom. Arrived  at  the  meeting-honse,  she  placed 
it  under  the  seat.  The  exercises  of  the  day  soon 
commenced,  and  the  old  lady  became  wholly  rapt 
in  her  devotional  feelings.  Though  no  philoso* 
pher,  she  knew  by  practice — as  many  church-goers 
seem  to  have  learned— that  she  could  receive  and 
*  inwardly  digest*  the  sermon  by  shutting  her  eyes, 
opening  her  mouth,  and  allowing  all  her  senses  to 
go  to  sleep.  While  thus  prepared,  and  lost  to  all 
external  impressions,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by 
a  rustling  and  splashing  under  the  seat.  She  had 
no  time  to  consider  the  cause  before  she  discovered 
her  dog.  Put,  backing  out  with  the  neck  of  the 
pitcher  over  his  head,  and  the  pudding  and  mUk 
drizzling  out.  Poor  Put  had  been  fixing  his 
thoughts  on  material  objects  alone;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  quietness  of  the  occasicm,  had 
crept  under  the  seat  of  his  mistress,  where  he  was 
helping  himself  to  a  dinner.  His  head  had  glided 
easily  through  the  narrow  portion  of  the  pitcher; 
but,  when  quite  in,  it  was  as  securely  fixed  as  an 
eel  in  a  pot.  Unable  to  extricate  himself^  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  be  smothered  <Hr  back  out 
The  old  lady  boie  the  catastrophe  in  no  wise  qui- 
etly. A  thousand  terrible  thoughts  ru^ed  into 
her  mind ;  the  ludicrous  appearance  of  the  dog  and 
pitcher,  the  place,  the  occasion,  the  spattering  of 
her  garments,  the  rascally  insult  of  the  puppy— 
but,  above  all,  the  loss  of  her  *  Sabber-day*  dinner. 
At  the  top  of  her  voice  she  cried, 

"*Get  out,  Put  I  get  out!  Oh,  Jehn  I  Pm 
speakin'  right  out  in  meetin'  I  Oh !  I'm  talkin'  all 
the  time !' 

"  The  scene  that  followed  is  not  to  be  described. 
The  frightened  old  lady  seized  her  dog  and  pitcher, 
and  rushed  out  of  meeting ;  the  astonished  preach- 
er paused  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  while  the 
whole  congregation  were  startled  out  of  their  pro- 
priety by  the  explosion ;  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore order  and  the  sermon  were  again  resumed." 

Well,  we  have  been  "  sold,"  as  well  as  many  a 
reader  of  the  Drawer ;  but  the  explanation  is  the 
best  part  of  the  story.     We  give  it  as  it  comes  r 

"  In  your  Drawer  for  August  I  observe  a  story 
about  two  letters— one  directed  to  Miss  Susan  AU 
len,  and  the  other  to  Miss  Barbara  Dklo^  both  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Now  the  chief  fun  of  the 
thing  to  us  out  here  is,  that  there  formeriy  lived 
in  this  county  a  lady  whose  name  actnaDy  vtf 
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Miss  Barbara  Ditto;  and,  what  ia  a  still  more  re- 
markable coincidence,  she  removed  a  few  years 
ago  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  So  you  see  the  let- 
ters may  have  been  right  after  alL 

"There  is  a  good  story  current  here  of  John 
Ditto,  Miss  Barbara's  brother.  Once,  while  going 
down  the  Mississippi,  he  got  into  conversation  with 
the  captain  of  the  boat,  and  asked  his  name.  *  My 
name,'  said  the  captain,  *  is  Smith ;  and  may  I  ask 
what  is  yours  ?'  *  Ditto,'  was  the  reply ;  and  the 
captain  called  John  Mr.  Smitk  for  the  rest  of  the 
tripl"  

A  OKKTT^UAN  in  Louisiana  writes  respecting 
Colonel  M*Clung's  "  requiem." 

**  In  the  Drawer  of  the  August  number  of  yx>ur 
Monthly,  I  observe  mention  made  of  Colonel  A.  K. 
M*Clung,  who  delivered  the  eulogy  on  old  *  Harry 
of  the  West,'  at  the  end  of  which  you  give  his  *  Re- 
quiem to  Death,'  from  a  correspondent,  saying  that 
it  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  hb  death. 
I  saw  the  same  statement  in  the  New  Orleans  De&a, 
a  short  time  ago,  and  thought  to  correct  it,  but  it 
escaped  me.  I  now  wish  to  state  to  you,  that  the 
*  touching  lines'  were  written,  and  at  his  request 
set  to  music,  before  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out, 
t.  e.,  in  1845,  and  that  the  original  and  only  copy 
of  said  music  extant,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my 
wife,  to  whom  he  gave  it,  with  the  request  for  her 
to  learn  it  for  his  sake. 

"  As  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  make  it 
notorious,  I  can  furnish  a  copy  of  the  music,  if  de- 
sired."   

Thb  conceit  was  well  taken  out  of  a  dandy 
preacher  in  Tennessee  on  this  wise : 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  drunken  loafer  staggered 
into  a  country  tavern  on  the  mountains  near  Spar- 
ta, in  this  State,  and  asked  to  stay  all  night.  The 
landlord  refused  to  admit  him,  stating  that  there 
were  four  or  five  Methodist  preachers  in  the  house, 
and  he  would  not  have  them  annoyed  by  him. 
The  weather  was  very  cold,  and  the  fellow  begged 
so  hard  tliat  the  landlord  yielded  on  condition 
that  he  would  keep  perfectly  quiet.  After  supper 
he  took  his  seat  by  the  fire,  with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  In  this  position 
be  sat  for  an  hour,  adhering  to  his  promise  to 
'keep  quiet.'  Among  the  preachers  was  the  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Sparta  district — a  sedate,  dig- 
nified old  gentleman— listening  attentively  to  the 
spouting  of  a  conceited,  self-important,  young 
preacher,  whom  the  elder  had  never  met  before. 
The  dandy  preacher  paced  the  floor,  twirling  his 
gold-headed  cane,  boasting  of  what  he  could  do, 
-when  the  elder  asked  him,  *  Brother,  are  you  mar- 
ried?' 

"  *■  Yes,  I  married  one  of  the  Lord's  children.* 

**The  loafer,  who  had  not  spoken,  slowly  raised 
his  head  and  drawled  out,  *  Ses  here,  stranger,  I'll 
bet  you  my  horse  you'll  never  see  your  daddy-in- 
law.'" 


Mr.  Bowne  has  never  made  a  will,  but  has  often 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  do  so.  Not  long  since 
this  inclination  reached  a  crisis,  and  a  will  he  de- 
termined to  make.  So,  calling  on  his  business 
man,  Mr.  C ,  he  made  known  his  determina- 
tion, and  wished  him  to  write  as  he  should  dictate. 

**  I  am  ready,"  said  Mr.  C . 

^  *'  Set  down  $50,000  for  John,"  said  Mr.  Bowne ; 
'^  $50,000  for  James ;  $50,000  for  Susan"— then  a 
pause. 

»'  WeU,"  said  Mr.  C ,  «*  what  is  to  be  done 

with  the  balance?" 

^*Iffue$t  rU  betp  the  rest  myseJfr 

Such  eurions  contributions  to  the  Drawer  are 
always  welcome.     Our  correspondent  writes: 

**  I  transcribed,  the  other  day,  from  a  tombstone 
which  may  be  seen  upon  the  plantation  of  Charles 
S.  Contee,  Esq.  (than  whom  our  country  contains 
no  finer  specimen  of  a  gentleman  farmer),  near  the 
head-waters  of  Rhode  River,  in  Anne  Arundel  Coun- 
ty, Maryland,  the  inclosed  inscription.  I  send  it 
to  you  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine,  if  you  think 
it  worthy  of  such  notice.  Nothing  is  now  known 
with  certainty  of  Major  Francies;  but  there  is  a  tra- 
dition in  the  neighborhood  that  his  house  stood 
near  his  grave,  and  that  it  was  the  only  house  for 
many  miles  around. 

nasB  LTvm  hbm  body  or 
MAJOR  THOMAS  FRANCIES; 

WnO  DSOSASXD  TB  19tB  or  MABOB, 
▲HMO  16S5.      AOXD  42  TSABS. 

Tho:  now  in  silence,  I  am  lovlj  laid 

Ha  I  tis  that  place  for  mortalU  made— 

Oh  therefore  doe  not  thou  thjselfe  more  gr^re 

Monmo  yo  noe  more,  but  doe  yrselfe  releire. 

And  then  In  time,  I  hope  you'll  plainly  see 

Such  fhture  Comforts  as  are  blessing  me. 

For  tho:  grim  death  thought  fitt  to  part  us  here 

Rejoyce  and  think  that  wee  shall  once  appear. 

At  that  great  day,  when  all  shall  inmmond  b€» 

None  to  bee  Exempted  in  this  Etemitie. 

Cause  then  its  soe,  gr6ive  ya  noe  more 

In  fear  that  God  should  thee  afflict  most  sore. 

Even  to  death,  and  all  to  lett  y«  see 

Such  grieves  to  him,  offencive  bee. 


Something  less  than  fifty  miles  from  Rochester 
lives  a  man,  the  possessor  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  is  as  penurious  as  he  is  wealthy.  Mr.  Bowne 
is  the  father  of  three  children — two  boys  and  one 
^irl — ^named,  respectively,  John,  James,  and  Su- 
san. The  boys  were  once  what  are  sometimes 
called  *'  fast  young  men  ;'*  and  the  old  gentleman, 
fearful  that  they  have  not  fully  turned  from  their 
early  ways,  is  rather  suspicions  of  his  **  hopes." 


Okb  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  sends  us  a  number  of  anecdotes  not  more 
remarkable  for  their  humor  than  the  extraordinary 
chirog^phy  in  which  they  come.  Its  beauty  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  has  ever  come  to 
the  Drawer. 

'*  An  account  was  lately  published  under  the 
head  of  *  Posthumous  Benevolence,*  of  a  man  who 
bequeathed,  by  will,  his  fortune  to  various  chari- 
table instititions,  his  body  to  be  dissected  by  sur- 
geons, and  afterward  his  teeth  (which  were  very 
fine  ones),  to  be  drawn,  and  sold  to  a  dentist,  the 
proceeds  to  be  expended  in  purchasing  food  for  the 
poor,  his  hair  to  be  given  to  a  plasterer,  and  his 
bones  sold  to  a  button  maker,  and  the  price  given 
to  a  society  for  the  relief  of  poor  needlewomen. 
But  the  following  instance  ot posthumous  revenge^  or 
rather,  intended  posthumous  revenge,  is  not  bad, 
and  has  never  been  in  print : 

"John  W.  W.  Dyes  was  a  master's  mate  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  was  attached  to  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes 
when  a  boat's  crew  of  that  ship  was  captured  by 
the  cannibals  on  one  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
Midshipman  Henry  killed.  Knowing  that  the 
savages  ate  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  captured 
or  killed  in  battle,  an  armed  expedition  was  form- 
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ed  on  board  of  the  Vineennes  to  rescue  the  remains 
of  young  Henry,  and  Dyes,  among  others,  detailed 
for  the  service.  When  the  boat  was  all  ready  to 
leave  the  ship.  Dyes  suddenly  recollected  that  he 
had  forgotten  something,  and,  telling  his  compan- 
ions that  he  would  return  in  half  a  minute,  darted 
back;  he  soon  re-entered  the  boat,  and  resumed 
his  seat,  apparently  much  pleased  at  something  hej  i 
had  accomplished,  as  he,  smiling,  held  his  hand  on 
his  right  vest  pocket,  and  muttered  to  himself,  ^VW 
fix  *em,  the  bloody  scoundrels,  I'll  fix  *em  !*  Curi- 
osity prompted  the  inquiry,  as  we  pulled  to  the 
shore,  of  the  occasion  of  his  return  to  his  mess- 
room,  and  of  his  subsequent  complacency,  when  he 
said  that  he  had  prepared  a  small  paper  of  arsenic 
expressly  for  that  occasion,  but  in  the  hurry  of 
preparation,  had  at  first  forgotten  it,  and  it  was  fbr 
that  he  went  back.  *  And  now,*  said  he,  *  I  have 
got  it  hero  in  my  vest-pocket ;  and  if  those  rascally 
cannibals  overpower  and  take  me,  I  purpose — the 
last  thing  I  do  before  they  kill  me — to  swallow  that 
package  of  arsenic ;  am/,'  added  he,  with  an  oath, 
and  an  energetic  gesticulation  to  give  emphasis  to 
his  declaration,  *  /  will  poison  every  scoundrel  (hat 
eats  me  P"  

"  Many  years  ago  I  was  stationed  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  had  occasion  to  cross  flrom  Norfolk 
to  Portsmouth  late  one  night,  when  I  overheard  a 
conversation  between  two  negroes,  which  struck 
me  as  so  racy  that  I  wrote  it  down  at  the  time, 
under  the  light  of  a  lamp-post,  as  soon  as  I  reached 
the  Portsmouth  shore,  and  now  send  it  you  for  the 
amusement  of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer.  It  b 
quite  equal  to  any  of  the  famed  conversations  be- 
tween Cicsar  and  Pete  Johnson,  occasionally  re- 
ported in  the  New  Orleans  Picaifune,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  bdng  strictly  and  titeraVy  veritable. 

"  The  large  ferry-boat  that  during  the  day  plied 
between  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  ceased  to  run  aft- 
er 11  P.M.,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  skiff,  in 
which  any  chance  pedestrians  wishing  to  cross  the 
river  at  a  later  hour  were  ferried  over  by  an  old 
negro  of  the  name  of  Sam.  On  the  night  in  ques- 
tion I  heard  Sam's  voice  calling  out,  as  I  ap- 
proached the  wharf,  his  well-remembered  and  oft- 
en repeated  summons,  *  Last  boat  to  Portamouf ! 
Over,  over,  over !'  I  ran  to  the  boat,  jumped  in, 
and  threw  myself  on  a  seat  in  the  stem-sheets. 
There  was  no  other  white  passenger ;  but  a  negro, 
who  seemed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Sam's,  and 
whom  that  worthy  g^reeted  as '  Jim,'  soon  after  got 
in,  and  assisted  Sam  to  row  across  the  river.  I 
paid  no  attention  to  their  conversation  at  first ;  I 
had  been  spending  the  evening  vrith  some  fascinat- 
ing girls  in  Norfolk,  and  the  music  of  their  voices 
still  rung  in  my  ears,  and  the  light  of  their  smiles 
still  wreathed  a  halo  around  my  heart ;  and,  draw- 
ing my  doak  over  my  face,  I  leaned  back  and  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  rose-tinted  fancies,  little  heeding  the 
conversation  between  Sam  and  Jim,  until,  about 
half-way  across  the  river,  I  heard  the  former  say, 

"  *  Jim,  I  want  to  ax  you  a  question :  Do  you 
love  your  mother  ?' 

"  *  Yes,  Sam,  I  do,'  replied  that  gentleman. 

'*  *  Jim,  do  you  love  your  wife?* 

*'*Yes,  Sam,  Ido.* 

'*  *  Jim,  do  you  love  your  child  ?' 

*' '  Yes,  Sam,  I  do,*  for  the  third  time  responded 
the  darkey  he  addressed.  • 

**  *  Well,  Jim,'  continued  Sam,  *  suppose  your 


mother  and  your  wife  and  your  child  were  all 
drowning,  and  you  could  only  save  one,  which 
would  you  save  ?* 

**  *  VVhy,  which  one  would  you  save,  Sam  ?*  said 
Jim,  without  otherwise  replying  to  the  question.    • 

**  *  First,*  says  Sam,  *  I  would  save  my  mothtf, 
and  I  would  save  my  wife  by  all  means,  and  I 
would  die  before  I  would  let  my  child  drown.  But 
I  ax'd  you  the  question,  Jim ;  which  one  would 
you  save  ?* 

***Sam,*  says  Jim,  and  rested  on  his  oar,  *I 
don't  like  that  circumsunce ;  no  man  can  tell  be- 
forehand what  he  would  do  in  such  affair ;  them  is 
a  fraction  which  no  man  can  defraetion ;  aiid  I  con- 
sider it  a  sinful  sense  to  ax  such  a  question.  But, 
Sam,  I'll  ax  you  a  question :  Do  you  ever  pray  V 

"  *  Yes,  Jim,'  replied  Sam ;  *  I  pray  to  God  every 
night,  and  I  pray  to  him  to  save  my  life.' 

"  *  Well,*  returned  Jim,  *  you've  got  no  right  to 
pray  to  God'to  save  your  life.  God  has  a  right  to 
strike  yon  dead  whenever  He  pleases,  and  yoo've 
no  right  to  a^  him  to  save  your  life.  Yon  should 
pray  for  light;  and,  if  you  pray  for  light,  God  will 
give  yon  that  light,  and  that  light  will  take  joa 
straight  up  to  heaven.' 

**  *  Jim,*  exclaimed  Sam,  *  who  told  yon  dat?* 

**  *  Neber  you  mind,'  reiJIed  Jim ;  *  if  a  tmf.' 

"  *  Jim,*  said  Sam — unable  to  meet  hb  opponent 
on  such  a  transcendental  platform  —  *Jiin,  jon 
hush !  You've  neber  been  conwerted,  and  you  has 
got  no  right  to  talk  on  such  snmject,  and  yoa  has 
got  no  right  to  pray:  now  I'se  been  conwerted, 
and  I'se  got  a  right  to  talk.*** 

**  Another  discussion,  which  struck  roe  for  its 
intelligence  and  ingenuity,  I  overheard  at  a  differ- 
ent time  and  place.  I  was  standing  on  the  wharf 
in  Philadelphia,  and  overheard  two  negroes  dis- 
cussing the  oft-contested  question  of  whether  it  was 
right  to  say  *  to-morrow  t»*  or  *  to-morrow  v3l  be,* 
One  said,  *  To-day  is  Tuesday,  and  to-nKnrow  ii 
Wednesday;  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  note,  bat 
after  to-day  it  will  not  be  to-morrow  any  longer, 
but  win  then  be  to-day ;  so  it  is  not  proper  to  say 
to-morrow  will  be,  but  to-morrow  w.'  The  other 
said,  *  Well,  it's  a  poor  rule  that  wont  work  both 
ways.  If  you  can  say  to-morrow  is  XVednemkof,  by 
the  same  rule  yon  can  say  yesterday  is  Mottday,  and 
nobody  ever  heard  that  expression.'  '* 


A  Tekxessbe  youngster  showed  good  grit,  ac- 
cording to  the  note  of  a  correspondent  in  that  State, 
who  writes : 

"  The  worthy  gentleman  who  mica  the  risi^ 
generation  of  boys  in  this  town  hod  occasion  to 

correct  a  little  fellow,  named  Johnny ^  *■•* 

Master  Johnny  got  into  a  fit  of  sulks  about  having 
been  whipped.  The  pedagogue,  wishing  to  coo- 
vince  him  that  he  had  been  justly  punisbed,  btgmn 
to  argue  thus : 

**  *  Johnny,  suppose  you  were  ri^ng  a  big  bone 
to  water,  and  had  a  keen  switch  in  your  hand,  and 
all  at  once  the  horse  were  to  stop  and  refuse  to  go 
any  further,  what  would  you  do  ?' 

**  Johnny  stifled  his  sobs  fbr  a  moment,  and  kulE- 
ing  up  through  his  tears,  replied,  *  Pd  cMb  to  hni^ 
Sir.* 

***But,  Johnny,  suppose  he  wouldn't  go  fct 
your  c/ttdb'ny,  what  would  you  do  then  ?* 

"  *  I'd  get  doton  and  lead  him,  Sir.' 

*' '  And  what  if  he  were  obstinate  and  woalilft 
let  you  lead  him  ?' 
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***Whr,  Vd  take  off  his  bridle  and  turn  him 

loose,  and  walk  home,  Sir.* 

"  *  You  may  go  and  take  your  seat,  Johnny.* 
"  Johnny  could  not  be  made  to  see  the  necessity 

for  using  the  atriVcA." 

On  the  same  old,  yellow,  smoked  sheet  of  paper 
that  contained  the  lines  by  Tom  Paine  recently  in 
the  Drawer,  came  the  following,  supposed  to  be  by 
the  same  pen.  We  know  not  to  what  obliging  cor- 
respondent we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  them : 

ON  GENERAL  WOLFE. 
Id  a  mouloering  care,  where  the  wretched  retreat, 

BriUnnia  sat,  wasted  with  care; 
She  mourned  for  her  Wolfe,  and  exclaimed  against  Fate, 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair: 
The  walls  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favorite  son ; 
And  eren  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

Was  engraved  with  some  deeds  he  bad  done. 

The  Sire  of  the  Gods,  from  his  crTStalline  throne. 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame; 
And,  moved  with  her  tears,  he  sent  Mercury  down, 

And  these  were  the  tidings  'thai  came : 
Britannia  forbear,  not  a  sigh  or  a  tear 

For  thy  Wolfe,  so  deservedly  loved; 
Tour  tears  should  be  changed  Into  triumphs  of  Joy, 

For  Wolfe  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  Sons  of  the  East,  the  proud  giants  of  old, 

Have  crept  f^om  their  diu>ksome  abodes ; 
And  this  is  the  news,  as  in  heaven  it  was  told. 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  Gods. 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 

And  this  was  their  final  decree- 
That  Wolfe  should  be  called  to  the  army  above. 

And  the  ohai^ge  was  intmated  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew ; 

He  begged  for  a  moments  delay. 
He  cried,  **Oh,  forbear!  let  me  Victory  hear. 

And  then  thy  oommanda  1*11  obey.** 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompassed  his  eyes. 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn. 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 

Let  the  Judge  who  delivers  the  following  good 
things  sentence  the  Drawer  to  receive  more  of  the 
same: 

*'  The  learned  and  venerable  Judge  — ,  who  in 
his  time  was  an  ornament  to  the  New  York  judici- 
ary, heartily  enjoyed  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  ex- 
pense and  in  open  court.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
was  holding  a  circuit  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties, and  after  he  had  delivered  the  usual  charge  to 
the  Grand  Jur}',  and  the  clerk  had  commenced 
calling  the  list  of  Petit  Jurors,  a  juror  desired  to  be 
excused  on  account  of  partial  deafness.  For  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  capacity  of  his  organs,  the 
Judge,  in  an  ordinary  tone,  propounded  to  him  a 
few  questions ;  and  at  last  inquired  of  him  if  he 
heard  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  ?  The  juror 
honestly,  and  with  the  most  unaffected  simplicity, 
answered,  *  I  stoo4  here  while  yon  was  speaking, 
and  T  couldn't  make  any  sense  of  UP  An  explosion 
of  laughter  followed,  in  which  the  Judge  heartily 
joined,  remarking  that  it  was  probably  more  his 
own  fault  than  the  juror's. 

"  While  the  late  Judge  C ,  some  twenty-five 

years  ago,  was  holding  the  Circuit  Court  and  Oyer 

and  Terminer  in  the  neighboring  county  of  W , 

a  backwoodsman  was  arraigned  and  convicted  of 
an  aggravated  assault  and  battery  upon  his  wife. 
The  Judge  ordered  the  prisoner  to  stand  up,  and 
concluded  a  solemn  and  appropriate  admonition  by 


sentencing  him  to  ninety  days'  imprisonment,  the 
last  thirty  of  which  he  was  to  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  upon  bread  and  water  only.  The 
prisoner,  who  lived  in  a  region  where  luxuries 
were  never  known,  and  even  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  scarce,  reflected  a  moment,  and  replied, 

*  Judge,  say  tcheat  bread,  and  1*11  go  it !' " 

A  FRIEND  in  Tennessee,  after  relating  two  or 
three  pleasant  incidents  of  negro  life  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Old  Uncle  Anthony,  who  belonged  to  a  planter 
in  this  county,  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  recol- 
lected a  great  many  incidents  which  took  place 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and,  like  most  of 
veterans,  was  never  tired  of  talking  about  what  he 
had  witnessed.  On  one  occasion  he  was  detailing 
to  a  young  friend  of  mine  the  appearance  of  the 

*  Britishers,'  and  what  he  had  seen  in  the  *old 
Revolution,'  when  my  young  friend,  very  much 
entertained,  said,  *And  I  suppose.  Uncle  Anthony, 
all  this  came  under  your  own  observation  ?'  *  A'o, 
iStV,'  said  the  old  man,  *i<  did  not^  for  I  seed  it 
myself r"  

An  lowan  writes  to  the  Drawer,  and  says,  *'I 
think  the  following  correspondence — which  I  as- 
sure you  is  genuine — is  sufficiently  spicy  for  the 
Drawer."    We  concur; 

COOPY.] 
CHABLnrox,  Lib  Covntt,  Iowa. 
Mb.  Strips  Esq:  Dkab  Sib.— I  have  bene  informed 
that  you  hav  got  the  aplntment  from  the  giniril  guver- 
ment  to  make  observations  and  profesy  about  the  wheth- 
er—I  want  badly  to  no  what  sort  of  whether  we  shal  hav 
on  the  10  April  pleas  let  me  no  and  what  you  charg 
TnoMAS  Patton 

Mardk  10.  1668 

Kkokcx,  Iowa,  ifmrek  18,  '6S. 
Mb.  TnoB.  Patton  :  Dbab  Sib,— Yours  of  the  10th 
inpt,  inquiring  about  the  weather,  is  before  me ;  and,  in 
reply,  I  would  inform  you  that  I  have  received  no  ap- 
pointment from  Uie  General  Government,  and  that  any 
one  who  presumes  to  prophesy  so  far  ahead  as  you  desire 
must  be  a  charlatan.    Yours,  etc,  \V.  C.  Stbipb. 

CaABX.B«TOif ,  Iowa. 
Mb.  Stbipb  Esq:  DbabSib,— lam  a  shamed  to  trubel 
you  any  moor  but  I  thought  yon  was  the  charlatan 
apinted  by  the  gineril  gnverment  will  you  pleas  let  me 
no  who  is  the  charlatan  for  this  connty  and  oblecge 

Youre  etc  Tbomas  Patton. 

Tiie  truth  of  this  story  is  vouched  for  by  the 
Judge,  and  he  ought  to  know : 

**  In  the  town  of  G there  lived  one  Patrick 

,  and  his  spouse  Biddy,  the  current  of  whose 

lives  was  frequently  ruffled  by  breakers  in  the 
guise  of  *  whasky*  jugs. 

"  Frequent  brawls  and  bloody  noses,  mutually 
given  and  received,  attested  the  love  of  each  for 
the  *crather.'  In  these  conjugal  bouts  victory 
would  perch  upon  the  banner  of  the  soberer — or, 
more  properly,  the  least  drunk — of  the  two.  Fi- 
nally, Biddy  outwitted  her  lord,  and,  getting  pos- 
session of  the  jug,  contrived  to  get  'elegantly 
drunk,'  while  Pat  was,  per  forces  only  able  to  get 

*  tight.' 

*'This  was  too  much  for  Pat's  forbearance;  so 
at  it  they  went,  rough-and-tumble,  Pat  demanding 
hia  full  share  of  the  drink  at  every  blow,  and  she 
returning  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver  with  her  re- 
fusals. But  Pat  struck  one  blow  too  many,  and 
poor  Biddy  lay  a  corpse  before  him.     Pat's  mind 
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was  haunted  by  visions  of  a  'jug'  he  liad  not  bar- 
gained for,  but  he  made  a  dean  breast  of  it,  and 
was  marched  off  to  jail.  Then  came  the  trial.  Pat 
plead  *  Guilty,'  and  churned  the  mercy  of  the 
Court.  The  Court  demanded,  *  Prisoner,  what 
have  you  to  say  why  sentence  of  the  law  should 
not  be  passed  upon  you  ?'  This  stumped  Pat,  but 
clothing  his  face  with  a  most  ludicrous  expression 
of  innocent  simplicity,  he  replied,  *  Shure,  yer  Hon- 
or, and  ye  won't  be  aither  punishin'  a  poor  Irish- 
man jut  for  killin'  such  a  baste  of  a  woman  as 
would  hide  the  whasky  jug  from  her  husband,  and 
niver  give  him  a  dhrop  at  all  at  all  1* 

**  His  Honor  considered  Pat's  plea,  and  sent  him 
to  the  State  prison  for  eighteen  years." 

A  Texas  correspondent  insists  that  the  wrong 
"  Judge"  was  mentioned  in  the  Drawer  in  connec- 
tion with  a  criminal  trial.  A  man  was  tried  for 
stealing  a  pistol.  Judge  Henderson  was  said  to 
have  been  assigned  as  his  counsel  to  defend  him. 
Our  contributor  says  it  was  Judge  Ochiltree,  of 
Nacogdoches,  who  had  that  honor.  He  made  an 
eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  con- 
vinced Court  and  jury  of  his  entire  innocence.  He 
was  acquitted.  Taking  his  deliverer  aside,  the 
man  said,  *'  I  have  no  money  to  pay  you,  but  you 
shall  have  the  pistol !"  and  handed  it  to  the  lawyer. 

It  seems  that  the  same  Judge  got  another  tool 
in  the  same  way.  He  was  successful  in  defending 
a  prisoner,  who  asked  him  afterward  what  was  his 
fee.  The  Judge  said  an  X  would  be  enough.  The 
fellow  brought  him  a  beautiful  axe,  actually  un- 
derstanding his  counsel  to  name  that  article  as  his 
charge.  The  Judge  took  it,  axed  no  questions, 
but  told  the  story  often  of  the  heaviest  fee  he  ever 
got  in  his  life. 

Uncle  Ned  sends  three  or  four  very  neat  little- 
boyiana : 

**  Little  Franky,  five  years  and  five  months  old, 
said,  the  other  day,  *  Oh,  uncle,  I  bought  a  cake  at 
the  baker's,  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  ate  the  hole ! 
Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  ate  the  tchole  of  it.* 

"  Seeing  two  horses  and  two  cows  in  the  road — 
*  There,'  said  he,  *  there  go  two  kickers  and  two 
hookers.' 

*'  I  was  cutting  up  a  chicken  at  dinner,  the  other 
day,  and  had  already  given  one  drum-stick  to 
Franky,  which  he  had  eaten  and  asked  for  the 
other.  I  looked  about,  but  couldn't  find  it,  and 
said  I  didn't  think  there  was  another.  *  Oh  yes, 
uncle,'  said  he ;  *  there  are  always  two  sticks  to  a 
drum.'"  

The  Drawer  has  often  amused  itself  with  men 
who  could  not  see  the  point  of  a  joke  till  all  the 
rest  are  done  laughing  at  it,  and  could  not  hold  on 
to  the  point  of  a  joke  long  enough  to  tell  of  it  when 
they  did  come  to  see  it.  And  the  Drawer  has  an- 
other capital  illustration  from  the  old  North  State : 

*'  Mr.  Reporter  Jones,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina,  whose  fame  is  coextensive  with 
that  of  *  Cousin  Sally  Dillard,'  tells  the  following 
with  inimitable  humor,  showing  clearly  that  some 
of  the  compeers  of  Gaston,  Ruffin,  and  Pearson  are 
rather  slow  at  taking.  Judge  Billings,  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  Bench,  was  once  holding  court  at 
Fayetteville.  A  case  was  called  up  for  trial  in 
which  ex-Judge  Strange  was  counsel.  A  witness 
in  the  case,  named  Sarah  Mooney,  was  absent. 


Mr.  Strange  arose  and  stated  to  the  Court  that  he 
could  not  go  into  the  trial  of  the  case  without  cgre^ 
mony  (Sarah  Moony).  At  this  sally  the  whole  bar 
burst  into  a  giggle  of  merriment.  The  Judge  was 
somewhat  irritated,  and  sternly  rebuked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  for  their  want  of  respect  to  the 
Court.  After  adjournment  of  court  some  member 
of  the  bar  explained  to  hb  Honor  that  the  merri- 
ment was  called  forth  by  Mr.  Strange's  pun.  The 
Judge  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  but  still  did  not  see 
the  point  of  the  pun.  At  the  close  of  the  drcoii 
the  Judge  returned  home  still  pondering  on  the  re- 
mark of  Blr.  Strange,  and  wondering  wh^  the /ma 
could  be ;  just  before  he  reached  home,  however,  the 
point  occurred  to  him,  and  he  commenced  langhing 
immoderately.  When  he  entered  his  yard  be  was 
met  by  his  wife,  who  was  amosed  at  his  mrhina- 
tory  fit,  which  had  not  yet  subsided. 

*<<My  dear  husband!'  she  exclaimed,  'what 
can  be  the  matter?  are  you  beside  yourself?* 

'*  *  Wen,  my  dear,*  he  answered,  after  he  had 
become  somewhat  calm,  *  at  the  Cumberland  Coort 
there  was  an  absent  witjness  in  one  of  Mr.  Strange's 
cases  whose  name  was  Mary  Moony,  and  Strange 
remarked  that  he  could  not  go  into  the  trial  wi^ 
out  Mary  Moony,*  and  here  he  relapsed  into  a  hur- 
ricane of  laughter. 

"  *  Why,  Judge,'  replied  the  good  lady,  *  I  don't 
see  any  thing  laughable  in  ttiat  remark.* 

**  *  Well,*  replied  the  Judge,  after  a  long  pause, 
'  I  don't  see  the  point  jost  now  myself  but  I  did  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  you  may  depend  upon  ita  b^ 
ing  a  rich  one  if  you  will  only  discover  it' " 

Just  so ;  if  you  could  only  see  it !  Well,  the 
joke  was  not  very  smart,  and  the  Judge  was  very 
excusable  for  not  taking:  the  fhn  of  the  thing  was 
the  after-clap. 

A  COMPANT  at  the  residence  of  the  Brownings 
had  been  discussing  the  future  state  of  the  de«d 
and  the  possibility  of  their  communicating  with 
the  living.  A  child  of  the  poet's,  too  young  to 
speak  plainly,  being  aaked  if  he  should  be  afhud 
of  a  spirit,  replied: 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  be  aflaid  of  a  Uttk 
spilit,  but  if  a  vely  large  angel  should  appear  I 
should  be  a  litUe  aflaid !" 

Aa.tlus  is  the  last  Number  of  another  Tolnme^ 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  as  the  next  Number  will 
begin  a  new  one — the  publishers  have  intimated  to 
the  best-natured  man  in  the  concern — meaning,  of 
course,  the  man  who  tends  the  Drawer— that  he 
should  intimate  to  his  innumerable  readers  and  ad- 
mirers words  to  the  following  import,  or  aa  near 
the  following  as  the  Drawer  can  make  bold  to  say : 
viz.,  lliat  the  Drawer  has  been  a  source  of  un- 
bounded entertainment  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  ^  those  who  wish  to  see  it  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, nmning  over  with  more  and  more  enter- 
taining and  amusing  matters  and  things  so  good 
for  digestion,  comfort,  and  health,  should  ^gnify 
the  same  to  the  publishers  by  getting  up  a  club  of 
new  subscribers  on  the  terms  stated  upon  the  cover 
of  this  Number,  which  club  will  be  a  striking  indi- 
cation of  gratification,  and  will  encourage  aU  hearts 
and  hands ;  and  as  the  present  is  the  most  favor* 
able  season  of  the  year  for  such  an  amusement,  the 
publishers  will  expect  to  hear  from  something  less 
than  half  a  million  of  the  Drawer's  friends  in  tki 
course  of  the  ensuing  month. 
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Mr.  Spaskm,  thiuking  bimfiolf  insulted  by  bis  Ri' 
val,  Trkmblkton,  consults  **a  Friend." 


^Ir*  S*  ifl  [writiaded  to  sf'Tid  a  Chnlloag©. 


Who  assures  him  that,  as  a  Man  of  Honor,  he  must 
"call  out"  his  Rival. 


Which  is  promptly  accepted. 


Mr.  S.  says  that  he  has  never  fired  a  Pistol. 


First  Trial :  Hits  the  Floor. 


And  is  advised  to  practice  in  a  Gallery. 


-^i  J?* 


Vol .  X\ar.— No.  102.— 3  H* 


Secoi.d  Trial :  HiU  the  Ceiling. 
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Third  Trial :  Shuts  his  Eyes,  and  hits  the  Target 
plump  in  the  centre. 


Now  he  has  *'got  the  hang  of  it,  can  do  it  every 
time," 


Having  imbibed  sundry  Horns  of  Brandy,  writes    On  the  Ground.— Don't  like  his  Kival's  Coolnesi. 
to  Arabella.  I  —Would  like  to  apologize. 


The  meeting.— Both  tire  at  the  Word,  and  both  I  The  Seconds  rush  np,  and  find  their  Principals 
fall,  mortally — scared.  I  perfectly  uninjured. 


When  both  frantically  apologize,  and  fling  them-    And  leave  the  Ground  sworn  FHends. — Arabella 
selves  into  each  other's  arms.  !  i^  not  once  menUeaed.  t 
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Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Brodie,  800  Canal  Street^  New  Yoi%  and  drawn  by  VoiGT 
from  actual  articles  of  Costume^ 


FiouBs  1.— OoT-DooB  Costume.— Cloak. 
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THE  advance  of  the  season  renders  Cloaks  an 
important  article  of  costume.  The  styles  now 
worn  are  characterized  by  the  ^reat  depth  of  the 
skirt,  and  the  ample  fullness  demanded  b}'  the  ex- 
panse of  crinoHne  beneath.  We  may  divide  the 
different  styles  of  the  season  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  class  are  properly  Cloaks,  with 
wide  lowing  drapery.  The  second  class  are  more 
properl}'  Basques  or  Coats.  Both  styles  are  made 
with  or  without  hoods,  at  the  option  of  the  wearer. 
A  novelty,  intermediate  between  them,  has  made 
its  appearance.  It  consists  of  a  black  cloth  gar- 
ment— circular — with  a  wide  box  plait  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  and  one  on  each  shoulder,  with  an 
inside  band  to  draw  it  in,  more  or  less,  at  the  waist, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  coat.  It 
has  a  berthe,  and  flaps  or  tabs  of  velours^ngle, 
and  is  fringed. 

The  garment  which  we  have  selected  for  illus- 
tration may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  class  of  cloakr,  w'ah  ckop  l^%  [tluUs^ 
plastron,  double  tabs,  and  tassels  Our  Illustration  rr[>re»cMits  a  cloak  of 
dark  cloth,  ornamented  with  drop  buttons  and  a  neat  trimming.  Tbey  ute 
also  made  of  moires,  velvets,  and,  in  fact,  of  almost  any  appropriate  ^at«?ri3iU 
There  is  an  equal  diversity  in  the  material  used  for  trimming.  Plaidcd/ia*- 
semetUeries,  in  particular,  find  much  favor,  which  thoy  well  dcserv'e,  foF  we 
have  never  seen  more  beautiful  fabrics  than  those  of  tlus  duas  which  have 
been  produced  this  season. 

Plaided  fabrics — ^velvets  especially — are  also  much  used  m  itimmrn^  for 
Bonnets.  The  Bonnet  which  we  illustrate  ii»  of  maroi^m  volvf^t^  comiri^  far 
forward  over  the  forehead,  and  standing  widely  off  at  tlu?  checks.  The  rim 
is  edged  with  an  ivy  wreath,  which  is  also  carried  arou]]'!  ihe  top  of  elll^  eur^ 
tain.  Beside  this  is  laid  flat  a  row  of  black  blonde,  qvlt  which  falb  a  «]««'p 
vail  of  white  lace,  edged  with  blonde.  Outside  is  a c]u»ti?r  uf  kave«  or  erupe, 
tinted  with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  autumn.  Inside  is  a  ruche,  and  a  cluster 
of  Cape  jessamine  and  convolvulus,  with  small  pensile  bloantn. 

The  accompanying  graceful  Coiffcbe  is  copied  from  a  French  pq|]lt«»- 
tion.  A  twist  of  blue  taffeta,  plaited,  passes  over  t^  his  ml,  with  Qovt^em  at 
the  sides.  The  ornament  behind  consists  of  a  net  of  French  hJue,  with  a 
tassel  in  each  mesh,  and  a  nonid  of  blue  ribbon. 

The  Under-Slebve  is  of  tulle,  divided  by  small  crossings  of  narrow  skv- 
blne  taffeta  ribbon,  to  form  the  divisions  in  the  pufls. 


FioiTRx  t. — Bo^tirer. 


Figure  8.-<;oiffurb. 
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